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hesitating sacsnfioe of aU other considerations to tho imme- Ministers had tb deal) , Vith ih^ st^to of af^irs hofoss' 
diate interest of his cU^t may not perhaps command the war, bat with victorioos Rn^si^s and defeated Tnrks« 
equally unqualified approval- When lioid Bhougham once It was their merit if the Troaty of Berlin was bettor thtm 
declared that an advocate ought to think only of his client, the Treaty of San Stefano, and it was not thoir fault that< 
the present liOan Chief Justice reminded liim of tho limi- the new arrangfemciit is more inconsistent than tlio Treaty 
tations which were necessary to justify tho general pro- of Paris with the traditional policy of England- Lord 
position ; yet, as long as there is no violation of veracity Beaoonsfield has scarcely concealed his opinion that tho 
or morality, counsel ore entitled to disregard tho possible war ought to have been prevented, if noccRHory, by a dis- 
effect of their arguments on tho interests of strangers to play of force; but as it was notoriously impossible for the 
the suit. With similar license, Mr. Gladstone htwl^ no Government to make war in defence of Turkey, it only re¬ 
hesitation in risking a broach of friendly fooling between mained to save ns much as possible from the grasp of tho 
England and France; and he anxiously, though incidon- conqueror. 

tally, strovS to convince foreign nations that the English In tho course <if tho debate much lalwur was wasted in 
Govornroent was the weakest, tho worst, and tho most reverting to tho earlier stages of tho Ka stern eoutroversy. 
nnscmpnlous that ever entered into important negotia- Mr. Gladstone once more asserted that the Government 
tion6% His more immediate purpose of leading the ought tA> hnvo concuri’od wi<h Russia- two ycais ago in 
House of Commons to the sumo comdusion woiihl preventing tho passage of Turkish troops from Asia to 
perhaps have bceu more effectually promoted by some Enropo. It may be doubted whether there is any prcce- 
show ®f moderation. Ordinary hearers, though they may dent for such a policy ; and it would have been a strange 
not bo able to resist the charm exercised by a groat ornt-or, pica to make war on Turkey for porsisttnico in the mode 
dr to discern a flaw in his reasoning, cannot but shrink of administration with which Mr. GLAt>sTONE's Govern- 
from the startling paradox that a Govornmout which hj^s ment had for many yours declined to interforo. A still 
a majority in Parliament, and which is popular in tho more conclusive nrgnineiit against Mr. Gladstone’s ro- 
countvy, has never by accident been right in the simillest trospcctivo and li^’^pothotical policy is that it w'as not 
detail of its diplomatic transactions. The other Plcnipo- approved by any party in Parliament. Mr. Gladsitine 
tontiaries or their Governments, with p(*rhaps the exf;^^p- himself never ])romulgated, and perhaps never invented, 
tion of Austria, had rendered great services to Immanity. the scheme until ho had been repeatedly hiunted for his 
Russia had, at the expense of untold misery to the Mabo- failure to propose an altermitive policy, while ho 
molan population, estahlishod Clirislian sujircimwiy in incessantly denounced the measures of tho Go\'(!rnmont, 
Northern Bulgaria, and would, hut for obstacles raised Tlic proposal was so entirely disapproved by tho 
by England, have extended her beneficent suprematjy to Opposition that it v\’aR never embodied in a motion; and 
tho JEgean and the gates of Constauiinople. Germany Mr. Gladstone was compelled by his own party to with-.^" 
hod countenanced tho policy of Russia; and the French draw a resolution which seemed to pledge tho country to 
Plenipotentiaries, if Sir Cjiaules Uilke is rigidly in- active intervention against Turkey. Sir W. JIarcoukt, 
formed, talked of giving Epirus and Thessaly to Greece, with creditable consistency, disclaimed sympatby for any 
tliough they v/erc afterwards persnadod by their king- project of ap[)lying coercion to Turkey. On the other 
lish colleagues to prefer only demaudH which the hand, ho seemed to sympathize with Russian aggression, 
Porte was likely to concede. While more generous not only in the past but in the future. It is difficult to 
and more virtuous statesmen wore overflowing with understand the inference whic-h he desired to draw from 
bencv()lcntwisdom, IjordBEAOONSFiELD and Lord Salishu ay, the questionable proposition that Asui Minor had never* 
representing the country which used to bcliov'c itself the been regenerated except by foreign conquest. Civilization 
model and cliampion of lilicity, in every cuhSO wantonly was not advanced when the Ionian republics were ab- 
and obstinat^l^Ty;cfW<^<J^^servitudo to frei'doin. It is not sorbed in tho l^ersian motiarchy, nor when, after many cen- 
Mr. Gladstone's concern if fho basomiss of tho Pleni- turies Mahometan con(pieror8 displaced the authority of 
potentiarics iavolves their country in clisgj aec. Arnica the Eastern Empire. Jf it is for tho benefit of the popu- 
Anglia, sed magis arnica Veritas, As Mr. Witandy tnins- lation and of tho world at large that Russia should con- 
lated the saying, “ Dinah was ray aunt, but Truth is rny qiior Asiatic Turkey, it nmy bo admitted that tho English 
“sister.” it may be remarked that the plnlosopher in the Government has Ikjcu wholly in tho wrong. Both 
story loved his aunt as Mr. Glads'i one iriay be supposed Houses of Parliament tiro now involved in the guilt of tho 
to lovo Lord BeaconsI'TELd, who for the pre.scnt purp(jsc, Ministerial policy, 
e.speciany smeo the division of hist wetsk, lia]>peus to be 

idontifioa with England. A1 ittlc ctindoiir, a cei'iain amount - 

of moderation, a more considerate patriotism, would have 
rendered'Mr. Gladstone’s speech more persucuaivc, though 

uotimoro brilliant. THE ELECTIONS TO THE FRENCH SENATE. 

Lord Hartington’s neglect in his opening spcioish to ri'lHE next renewal of the Senate, in which seventy-five 
notice the setsresy with which tho Turkish treaty was con- JL of the existing Senators will have to be re-elected or 
eluded had been thought to indicate a difference of opinion replaced, and eight more seats left vacant by death will 
from Mr. Gladstone; but it appears from his reply have to be filled, has long been looked forward to by both 
that the omission was accidental. Tho defect had in tho great parties in Franco as deciding, under ordinary 
the meantime boon amply supplied by other members circumstances, tho position they arc to occupy in the im- 
of the Opposition. Though Lord Harttncton is an mediate future. The Senate has from tho first been tho 
accurate and temperate reasoner, he allt)wed himself stronghold of tho reactionary factions. The elections tp it 
to be misled by a fallacy which was afterwards more fully brought out their best side—their activity in local matters, 
elaborated by Sir W. Harcouut. Botli speakers con- When M. Gambeita called tho Senate tho Great Council of 
tendod that, oven if tho provisions of the Berlin Treaty were tho Coimnnnes, and deduced from this the conclusion that 
acceptable, the Government could take no credit to them- it would represent tho Republican feeling w’hich un- 
selves fim results which they had attem})tcd to defeat, doubtedly prevails in tho majority of the communes, his 

liberation of Bulgaria usually accurate kno,wledge of his countrymen was for 
from Titrkis\ domiuion, the so-callod autonomy promised once at fault. The S^nato is excellently characterized by M« 
to Extern Roumelia, and the right of suporvision over tho Gambe'Jta’s name for it; and it is just because it is tho 

groat Council of the Communes that it does not re- 
tw Great Poj^ra^pf Europe, were objects of which the Op- present in any exclusive or complete sense the political 
which had been attained only feeling of the country. Tho majority of the electors ore 
the RuBsian armies. It was, delegates of the communes, and they represent tbie views 
acqmesee in consequences and of the Mnnicipal Councils which nominate thM- Tbes^ 
tofludf^^^ who wishesthoend,according views arc the composite result of a large nui^^Sr of con- 

^ V ■ the means; and the Govern- sideralions. Politics are one consideratxojriija; large 

ment, the Russian invasion of one but they ore not the sole consideriilSsft^ The com- 

Turkey, pf the Treaty of Berlin to munes, in meciing their Mnninipfi.! - 

be objectura^S Ml almost always a waste of ingenuity doubtedly in these later days think a gSll&I about tho 
^ prove thatrl^ TOuOt of an adversary is inexplicably political complexion of their reprepentativos. But they 
,lhooAsiBtent. hbOity, entrusted with the conduct have other things to think or at the same time, 

of important affahe^oflen commit mistakes; hut they have There are the local improvements and the local eco^ 
always plausilde ex(m»€», if not suffioient justification The nbmies which they wish to see effected. If a xnanv^of 
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Ittss sMialSactory views in ])o1iticA lia-ppons to lijihl ^orc 
satisfactory yiewa on these other poizits, there will natu¬ 
rally be A cohdict in th^ electors mind. After all, in 
'Ordinary times the ratepayer’s nature is much the same in 
dU countries, and we know how curiously in England 
political sentiment is crossed and coloured by sentiment 
Ibunded on identity of opinion upon (jiiestlous of lowd 
business. Probably it is just the same in Franco. The 
man who is sound aboutmending abridge orpavdiig a road 
will sometimes be preferred to the man who is sound upon 
tlie mutual relation of the two Chambers or the power of 
the MAUSiiAii to dismiss his Ministers. The bridgti and 
the road are matters of everyday importance. If the 
one is unsafe, or if the otlicr is full of liolos, the nnnoy- 
aneo is felt every time that there i.s oec^nsioii to ])asH over or 
along it. But the incoiivenieuce of quarrels between the 
Legislature and the Kxcciitive, or hetwoeu the two hranclie.s 
of the Legislature, does not come hoim' to every man. Ho 
fti^ls strongly about them wlion there is a gentsral elocjtion 
at an inconvenient time, or when ho is pressed to vote for 
a deputy whom ho does not wish to s(!e returned, or when 
he tinds business sliu^k, and is lold that tlu' leason of it is 
the reactionary policy pursued in Paris. But when tliese 
annoyances have distt}jpeiired and things are moving in 
their usual channel and at their usual rate, more common¬ 
place motives resume their intlueuee over him. The 
Legitimist landowner or the Boiuqiuitist manufacturer 
once more appears to him a very lifting representative in a 
Council which has primarily to de.'d with local matters. 11 
is adjured by the Jtepublicjari CommilttM's not to lot this 
sordid consideration weigh with him. Perish every com¬ 
mune if the llnpublic can thereby be wived. 

This style of reasoning is open to two <d»jections in the 
eyes of the local elector. He does not see that tlic Uepuhlie 
is in any special danger, and he di>CR iu)Lsco why it should 
not be saved without the eoimnimes being ruiiitul. Alter all, 
ho argues, if M. Such-a-one is elcetcd to the Municipal 
Uouucil, he will only bi3 one among many. Fven if lie should 
happen t() be appointed delegate for the election of a Senator, 
he will still only be one among many. 1 shall bo doing no 
real harm to the ilepublicj by voting for Liiin, wlieroiis, if I 
vote for the other candidate, 1 shall be doing real harm to 
the commune. M. Siicli-a-oue is a rich man, willing to 
spend money for the good of the commune and not anxious, 
as some of his neighbours are, to throw everything on the 
ratepayers. It is true ho took the wrong side after the 
i6th of May; hut that is all over now, and there are other 
things to bo thought of than Marshal MacMaiion’s follies. 
I am a good Republican, and if the Republic were in danger 
I would let everything ols(^ go, or if I were voting for a 
deputy I would let everything else go. But now the Rin 
pulilio is not in daugoj*, and I am voting, not for a deputy, 
but for a member of the village Council. It is not reason¬ 
able to expect me to treat the interests of the village as 
though they were nothing when the election of a village 
Council is in question. One has to live in one’s village 
no matter what form of government one lives under. 
In this way, in quiet times, a good many mem¬ 
bers of the Municipal Councils gc^t returned who do 
not in the least represent the political views of the peoy)le 
who return them. When a Royalist or* a Republican enters 
a Municipal Council on these grounds, he has only to play 
his part carefully to stand a fair chance of being nominated 
delegate for the election of a Senator. Of course, if he 
parades his unpopular polities he will not b'^ nominated. 
The Republicans will probably be in a majority in the 
Council, and they will not appoint a delegate who is 
notoriously opposed to them. But, supposing that the re¬ 
actionary member has kept his opinions to himself, that lie 
has shown himself very active in 'all local mutters, very 
sensible about the bridge and the road, and very generous 
when it came to be decided who was to pay for repaving 
them, it is not at all unlikely that lie will bo nominated 
delegate. He is the best known man and the most popular 
man in the -Council; he ha.s probably been elected its 
Mayor, or he has had a determining voice in choosing the 
Mayor, and when the Council has to choose a representa¬ 
tive for any purpose, it is of him naturally that they first 
think., In this way the character of the oloctoral colleges 
which return the Senators becomes insensibly modified. 
The best constructed calculation as to the political colour 
of the several communes may not work out true, and 
where the Republicans felt most confident of victory they 
may find defeat waiting for them. 

The three sectioaa of the Left have put out addresses 


designed to conutei’act this tendency as far as is possible 
to do BO. Tln^e addresses remind the electors how largo 
a share the Senate had in tiio r6tli of May. If the Senate 
had not boon known to bo ready to vote a dissolution* the 
Mabsual could not have apponled to the eountry, and 
if lie could not have appealed to tim oo.unti7,^;he 
! would never have dismissed his Ministers. Another 
I i6tk of May would ecmolly give way before the pati’iotic 
I rc-sistanco which the last cncountfered; but ibere. might 
' bo conflicts which would injure trade hy destroying public 
I cfiutideuce. Every man of business tboretbro, u he knows 
his own interest, will vote for the Republican candidate. A 
Republican Senate means an improving tnule ;ta reactionary 
Senate means arrested trade. There is no doubt that this 
is the right tone to take in addressing those electors. 
lf< is practical cousidcratirnis that are likely to carry 
tlioni ill the diroction of Conservatism, and the best 
chance of neutralizing this tendon(^y is to show them that 
a mure enlightened estimate of these practical considera- 
tion.s really points in the opposite direction. It is asignili- 
cant fact that the Right have not been able to put forward 
any coiiimou address. The parties which united after the 
1 6tli of May and separated after the 14th of October find 
it impossible to come together again. Even in view of so 
serious a reverse ns the election of a Republican Senate, 
they cannot compose their diflerciices or agree either as to 
a leader or a policy. As regards Marshal .MAcMAiiOJf, 
Legitimists and Bimapartists alike are in the position of 
burnt childi-eri. ^’hey have tried allying themselves with 
him, and nothing but harm haw come of it. And what is 
ov(‘n more to the purjiose, they have trie<l allying tlieni- 
selvos with one another and nothing hut haim has come 
of it. Eacdi side has disphsasod its most disinterested 
siippoHors by the eoricessions it has made to its new 
friends, and it has not gained any fresh 2JOwei* in 
the country to m.'iko uj) for the annoyances springing 
from this displcjisure. Tho move probable success ap- 
])earcd tin* more reasonable men in both p^irtios wore driven 
to ask what succc.s.s would mean for the cause they had at 
iieart ? The triumph of a csoalitioii of Royalists and Bona- 
part,ists could not remain a joint triumph a moment after 
it was won. One or other of the allies must map the fruits 
of their joint labours, liming the months that have 
followed the 136}! of Jlecomber there has been time for tho 
rank and lilo of both parties to lay this pregnant reflection 
to heart. It is more likely to make an impression upon them 
tlian upon their leaders, hocansethoy have not the excitement 
of preparation which tends to blind the loaders to tho hope¬ 
lessness of a renewed conflict. When, therefore, oven the 
loaders arc at a loss how t(i frame a common programme 
for the future, their followers are likely to view such a 
programme with but scanty favour, supposing it should 
after all be framed. Tho chances of the Coimorvatives in 
the senatorial eleekuns depend on more general, and 
therelbro less manageable, considerations than any asso¬ 
ciated with the jiartieular factions of which tho Conserva¬ 
tive party is for the moment composed. 


INDIAN PEASANTS AND MONEY-I.ENDEBS. 

A FEW months ago Mr. Peddeb, who had had ample 
opportunities of nmiteing himself well acquainted with 
the sul>j(;(!t he discuH.sed, gave a grajjhic account of the 
iniKcnt^s wdiich the lower classes in India suffer at tho 
bamis of money-londors. The theme has now been taken 
UJ) by tho vigorous pen of Miss NiOUTiNGALii:, w^ is so full 
of the sorrows of the ryots that she longs for every one to 
be of the same mind as herself. She begins by asserting 
that no one in England cares far India; this is to pique our. 
interest, and stir us to the proper boiling-point. Sneis sure 
that if we did care for India, we should recoil in horror 
from the infinite miseries that ore not only compatible with 
our rule, but actually in some degree caused by it. The 
“ saddest sight in the whole world is the peasant in our 
Eastern Empire.” This is one of those burning aentencos 
which are certainly calculated to move us. ^ the people 
over whom we rule are still more wretched than those over 
whom the Sultak rules, who are we that we should* 
propose to inflict a new curse on, Asia Minor ? 
We hope that the true exjpdanatiou of ihis tre* 
znendous statement may be that Miss 
feels rather tiian reasons. She survey Xndm and things 
Indian in the quality not of a statesman bht of an augsi of 
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mwjy. Ifeho writes out of tho fulness of luar hcai't, and it 
must be owned that, apart from her strong statomcnts, she 
does well to be angry. She is indignant at the strange 
]Mwer over the Indian debtor which our law gives to the 
Indian creditor. Mr. PsiDmcE had been over the ground 
befbre, and it is by no means a now subjcsct of anxious 
thought to the mIorsi|Of India. One high officml after 
another has recorded in print his sense of the pitiable 
misery to which tho practice of borrowing at usurious 
rates nas reduced tho inhabitants of large districts of India. 
And the evil, as Mr. Peddee has pointed out, is u growing 
one. It was precisely because tho natives of the Bombay 
Presidency were crippled with debt and harassed by un¬ 
certainties of tenui’o that tho Bombay lian<l Soittlcmcnt 
was made, whereby the cultivators wero guarantepfl in 
their holdings on a very' low assessment fixed ibr tho period 
of a generation. At first all went well. T'lui times were good. 
Bailwuys wero being constructed, money was poun'd into 
the country, wages rose, the cultivator was belter oil, and 
longed for riothing so much as tho means of ae{|airing 
more land. Tho cotton supply was stopj>ed from AmeiHca, 
and Bombay had a new source of wealth. lint as time 
Wont on Iho state of afTairs became more gloomy. ^'Iic 
railways were finished, and cotton could scarcely bo sold 
at a remunerative price. Tho cultivators again got into 
debt, and the money-lenders made fortunes out of tluj ruin 
of tho poor. In recent years tfic awful calamity of famines 
caus(*d by drought has coiue to sweep tho unhappy 
pt^nsa ntiy into lower depths of misery. 'I’hat the iiifluence 
of tho money-lenders has been pernicious is ineontestablo; 
but, wbeti we speak of tho misciry of tho n.n.tives, we musf. 
reni(‘nihcr that we are speaking of a misery wliicdi has beeti 
iti a largo inoasuro caused hy had times followed by a 
famine. One thing, tof), must be added. Miss Nightin- 
UALE speaks of the disgrace that it is to us that such misery 
shmild bo endured by ibo most industrious of muji in- 
habil ing tho most fertilo soils. This is, wo heii(we, (piitc 
a n)isiake. Tho natives of India may he industrious, in the 
sense that they take four hours to do what a Kuropean 
could do in one, but the soil of India, as a wliole, is not 
fertilo. Kor tho most part it is far fi-orn fertile, 
and its qualities are not improved by manure. If 
there was not a money-lender in India., the peasanf s would 
still be poi’sonff who in l)atl times and amid occasional 
famines from drought are trying, hy rude and feeble pro- 
cossL's of husbandry, to ^ei. enough to sustain life out of 
a not very grateful soil m a precarious climate. 

If, however, the cose against the money'lcnd<TS is stated 
without tho exaggeration of implying that tiny and they 
alone spoil the happiness of the ])caKaids, it is a very strong 
cjise, and it is one which deserves close aiioidion. fcflomo 
little time ago there was a sort of mild outlireak in the 
Deccan against tho money-lenders (Ui tlie ])iirt of their 
victims. Little, if any, damage was done to person or 
])ro|X?rty, but the rioters took such means as scenu'd to 
them effective for destroying tho documents by whicli 
tlicir debts were to bo jirovod. The Government in¬ 
stituted an inquiiy, and tho fiicts elicited were very 
staHling; and they were facts such as Seemed 
suificicntly proved, to ofiieials accustomed to such 
inquiries, and not merely to ontsideis or indignant 
philanthropists. The borrower must, he thinks, have 
money at any cost. Ho is willing %> give 30, 40, or 
even 100 percent, by way of interest. The lender lets him 
go on until he chooses to o.nfoi'co his bund, and then the 
borrower is taken to prison, liis land is sold, and ho is 
entirely ruined, and has no choice but to become the day 
labourer of the person who has ruined him. Often without 
submitting to rao final process of the law tho borrower 
becomes practically the bondsman of tho creditor. A lender 
lets a servant have a little sum at an exorbitant rate uf in¬ 
terest, which goes on rolling up until the sum becomes one 
totally beyond the borrowors power to pay. If the ser¬ 
vant resents the treatment to which he may happen at 
any time to bo exposed, and thinks of leaving his master, 
the bond is instantly prodneedj and he is obliged to stay 
where he is, lanless he prefers to fiw;© the legal conse¬ 
quences of his original imprudence, in thewi wa3*s the 
mouey-lendors obtain such a mastery over many humble 
people that their victims are in a state which is not far 
removed from one of slavoiy, and occasionally are driven, 
it is alleged, to purchase a respite from persecution hy tho 
dishonour of their families. It is poibaps useless to go 
further into details, for all the sad tales of dis¬ 


cheat the natives ,in the tvcoonnts .suppjiiped' bo be hrai 
between them, force them oiA of their hokb'ng®, or, by 
the threat of min^ keep them in ji state of bondage. 
great and very widely-sprerul misery is tho resist, and' it 
requires only a modojuto amount of that oaro for Imdja 
which Miss Nightingale thinks we none of us bestow, to 
feel a strong feeling of sorrow that in a country ruled 
by honest Englishmen and not by wicked Pashas so much 
misery should exist. 

What, then, caii be done to alleviaio or prevent this 
misery ? In the first place, it must ho WHingnizod tliat the 
peasant renll>'^ is obliged tci borrow. .He is a ju-opriefcor 
without any capital whatever. This is the root of tho 
whole misciiit'f. He starts on an ciitci’j>ri.S(‘ which neocs- 
saril}' requires sonicthiiig to begin with, ami be has nothing 
to Ingiu with. A tilh'r of the soil, if he is to grow crops 
and live 011 them or by t hem, must first of all sow .seed and 
then wait and sustain himself until the seed has sprung 
up and the crops have grown toraiituriiy. But the Indian 
propiietor has no gmin to sow, and nothing to live 
on until he tiaii get his crops in. He therefore 

goes to some oiu' who will lend him grain to sow', 
and who w'jll also It'ud Jiiui food, or nujiiey to bu)' food, 
until harvest. Tlie money-lender is thus an indispeusablo 
partner in a hazardous enterprise, and he makes hard 
tenns. But it is obvious that tin* rate of iiitc.rest 
cliargcd ought not to he judgcal hy thesfandard of English 
nites of interest where the borrow or lm.s |jomething 
against which tho lender advances. The Indian peasant 
has nothing at all against what he borrows except tho 
ownership of land, which is useless to him unhiss he 
borrow's, and lii.s (jwii future industry. Ar» English bank, 
except so far as his plot of hind would bo a security, 
would not charge him usurious rates, hut would simply 
doclinc to deal wit.h him at all. Th(* Indian Government 
thought that a useful experiment ought, to be tried. It 
decided that it would bo tho banker, luul offered to lend 
money at a niod(*rafo rafo of interest. But, as what woa 
really niortgoged W'as the borrower’s future industry, it 
thought itself (mtitled to sec that he was going on in a 
jDroper way, and was cultivating his land as he had engaged 
to cultivate it. This necessitated an iiiterferenco which 
tho rvoi rescnied. lie altogether declined to borrow of 
the English Govonnutmi, and [treferred (h) husine£f» 
with the native moriev-lender, w'ho at any rate allowed 
j him to go on for a time in his owm way. 'This fact ihxow's 
a most iusiiuctivi 5 light on the w'holc set of circumstances 
which has led to tlio mournful state of things that now 
exists. Tho poasaids tniist l>on*ow, and will boiTow, of 
the native lenders. lu what \v«y, then, is the law 
aiLKweral)le for the conscMpicnces of the pcjisanLs’ own 
.‘Uits ? In the lix-st i>luco, it is said that a great num¬ 
ber of the tlocunionts brought into Court are forgeries,, 
and the Court ough.t, it is urged, to find out when 
this is the (juao. Tins appears to he a grievance 
totally outside tlie main grievance. No doubt forgeries 
ought, if possible, to be prevented, it is extremely difficult 
to prevent them, but pj-ohably^ some machinery might bo 
invented which would go far bo lesson the evil. If, for 
example, bomls to ho effectual had to bo registered, a groat 
obstaLile would be interposed in the w^ay of forgey; but 
tlie ryots liavo such a dislike to revealing llioir affairs to 
Government officials that they might possibly think the- 
remedv' wmrso than tho disease. In any case forgeries 
must be comparatively^ raj'o. What the ryots complain 
of is that unfuiir advantage is taken of bonus which they 
own they have signed. Tho causes of their comploiiit 
appear to bo two. They have been in debt from time 
immemorial; but their condition was alleviated by a rule- 
of their law that the interesf. could never exceed toe prin¬ 
cipal of the debt, and by tho extreme difficulty of land 
being transferred. The romoilies of the creditor were im¬ 
perfect, and so the borrowers set them to some extent at 
defiiunce. Under our system land is ii’ansferred 
soon as thci'o is a judgment against the debtor, tmd tlma^ 
tho very perfection of the legal system tells against, 
the rj'oi, and the interest is jUlowed to accumu¬ 
late to any extent. The Inditm Govcnuneiit hasi 
at present a Bill under its consideration for pro¬ 
tecting the borrow’d*. No account of its ptwisions 
has as yet, we believe, been published; but Miss Nightin¬ 
gale pronounces it to bo a very jjoor nftd tame affair. It 
is to bo fear€3d that sho would heartily despise any BUI 
that could bo passed. To forbid lending, or to prevent it 
indirectly by eanctioning no other terms th«.n those on 
which no capitalist would loud,, would be to condemn vast 


tress, extortion, and roguery which have been 
oollocted jpdways ^ojxm to &is—tbat the lenders I 
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miMseaof to certain fiturration, unless tlio 

Government stepped in and prosoniod the peasants with capi¬ 
tal. It cann^ lend them capital, for they will not borrow 
lk>m it, a^'lhe only alternative to a Government grant of 
capital ib 1 ;hat private persons should lend it. But private 
persons will omy lend it on terms sufliciontly romunora- 
tive. There is, therefore, we fear, no chance whatever 
that the genoi-al system of money-lending in India can be 
stopped until the day comes, if it over comes, when the 
soil will he in the hands of proprietors who have enough 
IMLpital to grow a crop before they borrow against it. All 
that can be done is to regulate the system as far as 
possible, and to guard against its more flagrant abuses. 


THE IRISH SUNDAY CLOSING BILL. 

r was stated in the Daily New» of Thursday that, in 
consequence o£ the lateness of the Session, the sup¬ 
porters of the Irish Sunday Closing Bill had abandoned 
the intention of pressing the further consideration of the 
Bill on the House of Commons this year. The announco- 
jneiit was grammatically inaccurate, but its substance was 
reasonable, and congruous with the period of the year. It 
appealed the more authentic because its snpposod framers 
wont on to say that occasion would be taken to call the 
attention of the House to the conduct of the Government 
in connexion with the measure. The supporters of the 
Irish Sunday Closing Bill have never lost an opportunity 
of commenting on the conduct of the Government in con¬ 
nexion with this uulucky question, and it was not to bo 
expected that The 0 *CoNon Don would And himself on his 
legs for the purpose of withdrawing the Bill, and not 
remain on them for the pleasanter purpose of scolding 
those by whoso shortcomings the need for withdraw¬ 
ing it had arisen. Like many other probable asser¬ 
tions, however, it seems that the announcement is not 
true. The very next morning there appeared a contradic¬ 
tion of it. There is no foundation, the Daily News was 
requested to say, for the statement that the Irish Sunday 
Closing Bill is not to bo pressed. Late as it is in the Ses- 
RiOn, and obstinate as the opponents of the Bill have shown 
thomselvcs, another eflort is to be made, not to carry the 
Bill—for that is now impossible—but to convince a 
sceptical world that it ought to be carried. It is not said 
that there is no foundation for the statement that occasion 
will bo taken to call the attention of the House to the con¬ 
duct of the Government. That part of the hypothetical 
arrangement will, there is no doubt, be carried out to the 
letter. Throughout another night of obstruction and re¬ 
crimination the Government will be taken to task for 
breach of faith and weakness of purpose, and, when the 
morning dawns. Ministers will once more go homo with 
a sad consciousness that they have deserved all that 
has been said of them, though they may not have de¬ 
served it in the sense in which it was spoken. They have 
been weak in consenting to support a Bill which they did 
not really believe to bo a good Bill. They have broken 
faith with the country by agreeing to legislate for one part 
of the United Kingdom upon principles the application of 
which to another part they are prepared to resist with as 
much stoutness os their charactemtic want of flbre allows. 
They know perfectly well that the whole history of their 
connexion with the Irish Sunday closing agittilion is dis- 
oreditablo to themselves and humiliating to lomo of their 
stoutest supporters. Those who have charge of the Bill 
know this too, and they are determined that, a.s they cannot 
make their Bill law this Session, they will, at all events, 
make it a nuisance to the Government which, as they think, 
might have made it law. ^ 

There is really very little to be said upon this unplea- 
sant subjoct. Wo call it unpleasant because it is im¬ 
possible to regard with entire satisfaction the conduct of 
any of the parties concerned in it. The promoters of the 
Bill deserve whatever credit is dne to presumably honest 
fanatics, and this is the largest measure of praise that can 
be allotted in the business. The opponents of the Bill have 
done good service in securing another interval of reflection 
both for the Government and the Legislature; bnt they 
have attained their eqd by a liberal use of tactics which 
under present circumstances it is dangerous to recognize 
as permissible. There is, no donbt, a very broad distinc¬ 
tion between obstruction directed against the progress of 
a paadicular measure and obstruction directed against the 
progress of pa1;dio basiness generally; and a tew years 


back we shonld have thonght ourselves needlessly Bcmpu- 
Ions if we bad made any (ejection to the treatment which 
the Irish Sunday Closing Bill has met with. But since 
obstruction has been raised to the dignity of a pnhlio 
enemy, it is impossible not to feel grave doubts whether it 
ought ever to h& resorted to by well-intentioned members 
of Parliament. Those who use ft for a lawful end do 
in some measure disqualify themselves for opposing 
those who use it for an unlawful end, and the 
danger of its being employed in this latter way is too 
real and too near to be trifled with. The passing of a bad 
Act of Parliament is a public misfortune; but it is not so 
rcat a misfortune as the suspension of the progress of 
iisiness in the House of Commons, or the avoidance of 
that suspension at the sacrifice of those rules of debate 
which will always bo necessary to secure a proper regard 
for the opinions of minorities. To encourage obstruction 
is to run the risk of being forced to choose between those 
disastrous alternatives; and there can be no greater en- 
conragemont to obstruction than to occasionally condescend 
to employ it. As regards the Government, the part which 
they have played has not even been invested with that 
veneer of respectability which comes from success. They 
have sacriticed sound principle and their own convictions 
to the desire to bo popular in Ireland; and ^ho victims 
were scarcely slain before it turned out that the sacn- 
fice had been made to no purpose. The unanimity of 
Irish opinion on the subject was altogether imaginary. 
It was simply that apparent agreement which always 
exists so long as only one side has taken the trouble 
to open its mouth. if one half of the nation wants 
to shut up public-houses on Sunday, the other half 
wants to keep them open, and it is not even clear whether 
the latter half is the larger of the two. Placed in the 
dilemma of having either to break their word to the 
supporters of the Bill or to associate themselves with the 
coercion of moderate drinkers in Ireland, by a coalition of 
drunkards and total abstainers, the Government have 
tried to make the best of a had basmess by making the Bill 
as inoperative as pos.siblc. The theory on which it is based 
being that Sunday is the most drunken day in the 
week, and that if public-houses are closed on Sunday there 
will bo fewer opportunities for getting drunk, the applica¬ 
tion of the remedy has been made ridicnlous by the with¬ 
drawal of the largest towns from its operation. If Sunday 
is the most drunken day anywhere, it is so in the very place 
in which public-houses arc nob to bo kept shut. By leaving 
thisloopbole open the Government have thought to hunt with 
the hounds and run with the hare. How far they have 
succeeded there is no need to say. 

The only practical object of recurring to the subject is 
to appeal to the Government to use the opportunity of the 
recess to reconsider their policy with regard to this ill- 
starred measure. They have a right to say that their original 
consent to the Bill was given under a miBapprehensiou. 
This is no justification of their giving their consent, because 
the misapprehension referred only to the existence of an 
alleged desire for the measure on the part of Irishmen, not 
to the propriety of yielding to such a desire. But it is, at 
least, a justification for refusing to support the Bill auy 
longer. This Session <Might, at all events, to see the last 
of these unworthy efforts to find a middle course between 
opposilK) daubers. The Govornmeut cannot come out of 
the scrape without offending some one, and it is best to 
offend those who misled them into thinking that Irishmen 
were unanimous in demanding the closing of public-houses 
on Sunday. It is too late, we admit, for Ministers to pro¬ 
claim the principle that what would in England be an 
unjustifiable interference with the freedom of the sober 
majority in the supposed interest of the drunken minority 
docs not become justifiable by the mere fact that it is to be 
confined to Ireland. They have consented to do in Ireland 
what they would think it wrong to do in England, and 
from the consequences of that error they cannot wholly 
escape. But it is not too late for them to sa^ that they 
have been misinformed as to the facts in consideration of 
which the^ committed the error. A promise given under 
such conditions ceases to be binding when those who gave 
it have become better acquainted with Ihe fisets and have 
discovered that they do not bear out the representations 
on which they acted. It is not the wish of the Irish 
people that public-hoases should be closed on Sundays, 
and the Government cannot too soon cease to make believe 
that it is their wish. 
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EPtrOATION AND ITS COST. 

ORD GT 30 BGK HAMILTON had a pleasanter task 
on Monday tlin.tt most Ministers who arc forced to 
Etsk for more money than in previous years. An merca!3o 
in the J^hlucation l^stiioates means prcsuniahly a pnipor- 
tionato (xtension of education; and, iis this is a point on 
which both parties profess an ardent enthusiasm, it is 
di$lenlt for either to raise objections to an expenditure 
which, hoAvever imicli it may grow% can only i^’ow con¬ 
temporaneously with the results it is intended to produce. 
As elementary schools bofiomo better attended, and ns the 
ohildnm attondinj? thorn become better able to pass the 
Inspector's examination, the sum needed to meet the 
Government grant necessarily rises ; and, so long as tliis 
rise is duo to the increase in the attcndancjcs or llio passes, 
it need bo no cause of alarm. If, on the otlior hand, the 
rate of grant per scholar should go on increasing, there 
may be ground for Mr. FoiiSTiut’s fear lest luijierial 
resources should be burdened in order to save local re- 
Bourecs. Tho lendency to relievo the ratepayer at the 
expense of the taxpayer is a jxjrmanont tcmhsnr^y, and it 
reappears in such unlooked-for ways that it cannot be too 
carefully guarded against. Tlio desire of most educational 
reformers is to ha.vo tho children in elcrneniary schools 
taught more subjects, and the most obvious moans of 
attaining this end is to get tho Government to offer 
a grant for passing in more subjects. In this way 
it is concoivablo that tho money voted by Parlia¬ 
ment may in time bear a mncli larger proportion 
than it now boars to the money drawn from other sources. 
There is no reason to suppose that the education given in 
Board schools is os advanced as Mr. Wiieklmousk seems to 
suppose: but thiTC is some dangi'r that in the reasonable 
desire to make elementary schools as gf)0(l as possible, tho 
fact thati in so far ns they ar(i supported by tho ratt^[)aycrB 
they are 8ap])ortcd by many very poor men may be 
forgottc’u. All money paid by the community to provide 
oleinentary education, whether it comes from tho taxes or 
from the raters, is mon(?y given to save the parent from 
the burden of educating bis own child. Tho evils of 
ignorance arc greiit enough fully to justify this practice, 
but we must T)o careful not to exaggerate or misrepresent 
them. In ilsolf it would bo a gain to tho community no 
doubt if fivery child bom in the «:ounlry could receive a 
thorough education, but it would be a gain so dearly 
pni’chiised as to bo lantamount to a ruinous loss. Tl»c 
utmost that tho State can safely do is to guard tho 
children of the poor against that total ignorance which is 
lik(sly to render them a burden to society in latiT life. If 
anything more than this is atiera])ted, it should bo done 
at the cost either of tho parent or of private benevolence. 

Lord CtEoikjk Uamilton made a very fair retort on those 
members of tho Liberal party who in 1870 and 1876 
avowed a desire to get rid of voluntary schools altogether. 
By an ingenious calculation ho showed that, if all the 
schools in receipt of tho Govcmmcjit grant w^ero Board 
schools, tho education rate would amount to 6,750,000?. 
It might bo answered that, as voluntary schools and 
School Board schools overlap to some ext(*nt, the number 
of tbo latter, supposing that they stood alone, would not 
bo BO great as tlie number of the two kinds taken together. 
But, ov(5n after allowance has been made for this fact, it 
cannot bo doubted that tho aMition of voluntary schools 
would have immensely increased the burdens of tho rate¬ 
payers, As it is, they do not ahvayg show themselves 
quite patient under these burdens. What would they 
have done if the education raf-o were twelve times os much 
as it is P Lord Georcje Hamilton is quite right in saying 
that there would have been a H}>ontancous and ubiquitous 
outcry against education, which it would have been im¬ 
possible for the Government or Parliament to stand up 
against. The ingenious device of making voluntary 
schools and School Board schools play the part of rivals 
for popular jEavour has saved ns from this catastrophe. 
Denominational energy lias been stimulated to render 
Board Schools uunocossary, and where it has been unable 
to keep them out, its competition has stimulated 
undenominational energy to prove that a School Board 
school can be as good as or even bettor than the 
best voluntary scbool. In this way the rates 
have been spared, and the process of paying such 
increase as was unavoidable has been rendered less 
distasteful. It is no doubt true that the existenco of 
Toluht^Ty and l^hool Board schools side by side leads 


occasionally to a ncodlcs.s multiplication of schools; but so 
long as less is paid for the larger number of schools than 
W’ould ho paid for tho smaller number, and so long also as 
a largo part even of this lesser sum is provided by volun¬ 
tary subscription, the most stvait-lacred reform or need not 
trouble himself to make a change. 

A good deal was said in the discussion which followed 
Lord GKOUfiE Hamilton’s speech about the undue laboiii* 
wln'ch is thrown upon elementary teachers by tho enormous 
multiplication of retiinis. A teacher’s tiriio is, or ought to 
bo, pretty fully eiiiplnyed either in actually toaoliiiig tho 
children or in pioparing hims(!lf to teach them horopter. 
If, in addition to this ’work, ho is made to fill up many 
Mh(‘cts of returns for tho information ol‘ tho Ifcluoation 
Hepartmont, it is ]>lain that tho timo rcquiveil must ho 
(loflucted from tliat whi(di ought to bo eniph^yod in ono of 
tlu’pe two ways. It is not to be expiioiod that a tejachor 
will forego needful food or needful excrciso; indeed, if ho 
did so, tho results, as regards the children under his oaro, 
would bo no better than if ho directly neglected them. 
What usually hap])ous is, either tliat tho tenclier’s atten¬ 
tion is diverted from tlu* (diildren before him to tho return 
whicdi 18 lying on his d(‘sk, or that ho goes on drawing on 
suoli knowledge ns ho has instead of increasing his stock. 
Hither way tho child rt'ii suffer in order that the Education 
Department may be better infoi’med. So long as publm 
money is distributed on specific coiidil.ions, rcduiais showing 
that these conditions liave been complied W'ith w'ill remain 
indisptJiiHahlo. But it is the tendency of rotums to grow 
at a much faster raio than tho real need for them. A 
department naturally looks mainly to the complotonesB 
and utility of the inforuiaticm Kup]dicd, and if any proposed 
improvement promisees to increase tho value of a set of 
returns in cither of thos(> respects, it is adopted possibly 
without much thought how much additional labour may 
be imposed on tho unfortunate toatdier. Mr. FoRSTBR 
says that tho recent multiplicatiwn of returns is largely 
owing to a provision in the Act of 1876, which antlioriaes 
the Government to accept a certain number of attendances 
in lieu of a pas.s in the prescribed siandard, and ho 
suggests that this allernaiive should be abolished, and that 
no child under the ago of fourteen shall ho employed 
unless he has passed an examination. ITiere is no 
question that the change would very much lessen 
tho labour of the teacher in pniparing returns. Tho 
fa(!t that a cdiild has jiassed an examination admits of 
being ascei'hiined ivith a vt'ry much less expenditure 
of paper and ink than tho fact that he has made a certoin 
considerable numb(T of hchool atteiidancos. At tho same 
time to insist on a child’s passing an examination is a 
severer form of compulsion than to insist on his attending 
scliool. Ncrvousne.ss or accident may i>revcnt a child from, 
satisfying the former tost, and it would be hard on his 
parents to deprive them of his wages for a whole year as 
a penalty for what after oil may have been neither his 
fault nor theirs. Lord Geoiwib Hamilton has promisijd to 
give the subjec*t his attention during tho recess, but ho is 
not very hopeful that any great change can be effected. 
There is not mueh probability that the Government will 
take the only step which can materially reduce the amount 
of statistics which hav(i to bo prepared by some one; but 
it may bo worthy of consideration whether something may 
not be done to encourage their being prepared by some 
other hands t^an those of the schoolinast(*r. In a largo 
school, at all events, there would perhaps be enough to do 
in this way to take up the timo of a clerk, and tho employ¬ 
ment of such an officer, as it would leave tho schoolmaster 
free to do his proper work, might in tho end bo a real 
economy. In some cases this expedient might have tho 
further advantage of providing a check on tho accuracy 
and good faith of the figures supplied to the dopaHmont. 
Garbled rotums can liardly be absolutely unknown things 
in elementary schools, hut they might be less often mot 
with if they were not prepared by tho teacher. 

THE EXECUTION ON BOAKD THE BEAOLE. 

HAT tho ozocution on board one of Her Majesty’s 
shij^B of a South Soa Islander, accused of having 
assisted in the murder of an Englishman, w^ a fit sulnect 
for notiioe in tho House of Commons thero can bo li ttlo 
doubt, and it is therefore the more to be regretted that the 
censors of the Cbvemment showed, as uirasl, their utter 
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inability io understand the advAntufjos of moderation in 
oriticiziiij? the conduct of those in oftiee. It is true that 
the att<}u;k wns on uhis occaHion condnctoil by inemborB 
who arc at host in tlic R(5Cond rank, not ])y the lenders of 
the party; but it is to be {bared that the minor jxditiciana 
■wore copying, only too faithfully, the metliod of proce,ed- 
ing followed by the grcjiiter ones, and that, in their iriis- 
management of the enso which was brouglit forward, IVlr. 
GonsT and his followers wens adlicring strictly to, not 
departing from, the irndhod of fighting Parliamentary 
battles which, most nnbap^iily for the Ijihcral cause, some 
of the Tiibo’fil lenders have for a cniiHiderabhj tinie past 
adopted. Perhaps it may soeiu hard to hlame suliordinatc 
speakers for imitating the mistakes »>(’ ihosr^ who ought to 
have shown them bcttcT how to conduct p<ditical contests; 
still it i.^ greatly to be regj’cttetl that, in tlio trcntiiicnt of 
a question of no small gravity, there slundd have been the 
usual want of dignity and tempcn’aiuio. 

Th(' case was indeed by no menus fit t.o bo made the 
ground of an angry attack, inasnmeh as it was extremely 
difficult to say whsit course ought to hav(i been pursued by 
the persons principally coiu'csmed. How trying their 
position w'a.s may Iw.' seen from a statement/ of the facts, 
although these art* still in some res]»cct.s ohscure. It 
appears that there have been repeated nnirdt'rs of white 
men in the island of Taima in the South Pacific. 'I’he last 
victim was a man named hlA.STnuBHOOK, who in A [nil 1877 
enmo on board an English man-of-war very seriously 
wounded. Ho was removed to the missiomiry’s house, 
whore ho died. There was no doubt that he had been 
killod by a native; and, us ibis was tlio tenth murder 
which had oeemn’t^d within nine years, it was (dearly nct^es- 
iary that soincs measures shonld be taken to leach tin* j 
dslanders that l.hoy could not commit tlu'se esrinms w'ith 
impunity. The matter w'as brought to tin* notice of 
Oommodore Hoskins, who is now senior officer on the 
AufltraUan station ; anti he diro(jtod Lion tenant Caffyn, in 
command of the Jirayle^ to procetsd witli his vt'ssel to l*ori 
Resolution in I’anna—after communicjatiiig with tlu; 
Consul at Nonmea, in South Caledonia—and lo inqnii’c 1 
fully into nil the circumstan(!Os of 1 he murder. If con¬ 
vinced that it was not KASTEwmiooK’s niiscoudu(;i Avbioh 
bad led to liia being killfMl, Jjicuteiiant Cm-tyn was to en¬ 
deavour io obtain possession of the miirchu’er, and, if sno- 
cessful in doing this, was to cause him to be cxeoufed. In 
obedience to these orders, Lieutenant CArrvN went lo 
Tanna, and, after <!onKultati()n with {.he missiouiiry, ^Ir. 
Ftblpkk, demanded of the cliicf men of the place that the 
assassin should bo given up. This was refused ; but Mi*. 
Fielden succeeded in disc^overing the criminal, a native 
named yirUMAOA, who admitlcd that he had killed Eastek- 
n,BOOK, and stated fhatliohad doinsso because tlu* Englishman 
had an intrigue with a woman belonging to him. Whether 
this woman was the wife of yuiKMAUA, (jr of a fnend of his 
named Navakok, does not, however, seem to be clc-ar. 
There was no doubt, from evidence whifdi came to light 
aRer Ttihma( 3 A had been di.scovcrcd to be the murderer, 
that he had betm instigated or employed to commit tho 
crime by Nai'AKok ; but then this man had a quarrel with 
ilAaTERBROOK about a matter which had nothing whatever 
to do with the ofi'enco which, aticording to ymiMAGA, was 
the cause of EASTEnsiiooK’s being killed. YunaiAQA un¬ 
fortunately escaped bfifore the seamen who had boon sent 
from the Bvnyh* to bring liim on board ilgit vosstd could 
Boizo him. As has been seen, it was clear that he was the 
mfin who actually assassinated Easter a kook ; but, after his 
escape, it was discovered that his brother, nainc(i Hokwai, 
had beon with him at tho time of tho murder. This man 
admitted that he was with Yitijaiaga when tlie Englislunnn 
was killed, but said that, im took no part in killing him. 
Lfieutetiant Capfyn aiipoars, not on the whole uniuituroHy, 
to have come to tho conclusion that Hokwai had gone to 
aid his brother, if necessary, and, considering him as an . 
accompUec, caused him to be executed. 

It may be doubted whether this proceeding is likely to 
be altogether approved of by most EngTiBhraon, though it 
is not at all easy to say that it Avasunju-stifiablo. There is 
something painful in the fact of the smaller criminal 
having been executed, and of the greater one having 
IMoaped. It may be thought that, inasmuch as Kokwai 
did xipt appear to have taken part in the murder, his 
of endo was a slight one according to such ideas as savages 
have of right or wrongs and that to execute him mnat 
Imve appear^, therefore, an act of vengeance rather than 
of justice. Possibly the oxeoution on board the Mmfie 


may have tended to produce this impression; but, never- 
ilwilcss, it can scarcely bo looked upon as a wrongful act. 
As we have said, the murder of East^bbuook was the 
tenth wliioh had occurred in Tanna. Clearly there* was a 
ncciCRsity for putting a stop to these crimes and for teach¬ 
ing the natives that they could not assassinate with safety. 
Lieutenant Caffyn, it is to bo observed, began by demand¬ 
ing t bo sTirrendoT of the mnrd crer. This was refused, alth ough 
tlioro seems to have been no difficulty in discovering who 
tho man was. If, after the escajie of Yithmaga, the naval 
officcjr had withdrawn without doing anything, the natives 
would have bc(3n confirmed in the belief that they could 
kill Englishmen ns they pleased, and this belief would 
very soon have had practical rosnlts. Lieutenant Cafitn 
might, it is trim, have taught them the necessary lesson 
by destroying a village, whhdi has been ^ done on previous 
occasions; and Sir John Hay frankly sta.ted in his speech 
that ho would “ rather have soon a crowd of natives fired 
“ upon, and NfiKWAi and others, including even innocent 
“ people, killed by th(; h?gitinmte methods of warfare, than 
“ that such a deed as that which was done on board the 
“ Ikatjla should have boon committed.” I’he gallant 
Aij.mtkal is to l)(3 a(lmir(3d for the frankness with which ho 
stafeil his opinion, but probably few will be found to hold 
that it is ])ott(!r to kill a largo number of innocent people 
by the regular methods of warfare than to execute one 
criminal in a innnnor not justified by the rules of inter¬ 
national law. It may })c said that Nokwai was 1 ot (dearly 
a (uiminal, as his guilt w'as doubtful; but it K(‘*>ms to bo 
tolerably certain that he went w'ith Yuiimaga to lielj) him 
in case of need, and was {.hereforo both legally nod morally 
guilty. On the whole, then, Lieutenant Caffyn cannot bo 
greatly blamed for the course v hich ho took aider very 
difficult eircjumstaniics. It is, however, much to be re¬ 
gretted that ho did not suecend in capturing Yi; imaga. 

in the dobato of Monday lust the bitterness tmd woak- 
nosB whieb now* so often mark tho specchos from tho 
Opposition benches were piiinfnlly innnifebt. Mr. Gort.ST, t 
who brought the subject before the House, said, of Com¬ 
modore 11 o.'^hf ns, that he “appeared to have drawn his 
“ neck out of the noose by inlying on a letter of tho 
“ Colonial Stscrctary, and upon the opinion of tho 
“ AUonKjy-Cameral ibr Now South Wales.” Tho gracefnl 
expression which Mr. GousTused with reference to a naval 
offiijor of distinguished position was certainly not called 
foi* by anything which i.s known. Commodoro Hoskins 
has, it api>ears from .his letter to tho Colonial Secketaky, 
ropoatodly refus(id to accede to the demands of traders who * 
wished him to make use of the force at his command for 
punishing or avenging offences against persons and pro- 
[>erty, when ho thought that they wore in any way due to 
tlie mi.sdceds of the traders or to recklessness. In tho 
present cuso, however, he considered that it was his duty 
to intervene, and surely none hut those who hold that 
homicide loses all its evil when the man murdered is an 
Englishman can hold tliat his intervention was altogether 
unjustifiable. Whether ho acted legally is of courso 
another question, which, however, can hardly be settled 
by rol'orenco to international law. Tho speakers on Mr. 
Gor.st’s side argued that tho execution of Nokwat was 
illegal, and so in one sense it undoubtedly was. If tho 
admiii!^ of an English squadron were to direct one of his 
officers to take his vessel into a French harbour, and there 
to capture and execute a Frenchman who had murdered an « 
Englishman, his conduct would of courso be altogether 
opposed to tho first principles of intemaiioiial law, and 
would amount to an act of war unless immediately dis¬ 
avowed and punished by the Government, as it iudifl- 
putably would be. If judged by this analogy, the 
execution of jNokwai was illegal; hut it has been shown 
again and again that it is impossible to regulate dealings 
with barbarians by the rules which govern the relations of 
cLvUized communities. If an Englishman were murdered 
in Franoe or Germany, his murderer, if discovered, would 
be tried and in all probability execute Amongst savages 
the murder of a stranger is often not regarded as an offence. 
International law does not a|mly where no Jaw and 
it can hardly be maintained that a great Power is either to 
leave assassinations of its subjects % members of a savi^e 
tribe unpunished, or else to make regular war, which, must 
do tho offending tribe enormous injury. 

International law, therefore, can hardly be aj^ealed io. 
The municipal law of England waa iubo said hy the 
aasaikutB of the Government to have been vioktad, W n t 
naval officer could hardly be expeoted to ;be ittduainted 
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with criminal pzooediiro. All that ho could do wcb 
asoertoan to tho best of hia ability whether the luan whom 
he had aeisod waa concerned in the murder. Thu real 
queationa for conaideratiou in Parliament were, not 
whether Noorxi’s execution was an act of war or whether 
certain rulas wore diarepfarded, hut whether tho caao 
brought before the Commodore was such os to justify very 
strong measures, and whether I^okwai was an accomplice 
in the murder. It cannot be denied that these questions 
are lull of difficulty, but, on the whole, it appears timi tlnj 
’ Govomment, who have abstained from blaming Commo¬ 
dore Hoskins and his subordinates, have acted rightly. 
There was a good deal to be said against the courso 
which has been taken, but in tho debate tho virulence 
of the Opposition gave, as usual, an easy victory to tho 
Ministry. 


MIXISD MAiaiJACES. 


T ITK case decided the other day hy Vice-Chancellor Malins, 
“ in re Agar Ellis,” although, or ralhor hnciiuae, wo have no 
doubt the decision was legally correct, does not say very much for 
the good sense of the piurties most immediately concerned. Tho 
jiiaiu facts, as they came out on tho lioaring, nro these. In 1864, 
after two years’ courtship, ISlr. Agar Ellis married Miss Stonor, a 
daughter of Lord Camoys, “ 11 Homan Catholic and niomher of one 
of tho oldest Catholic families in England,” as the Vice-Chancellor 
expressed it. The delay about the marriage had arisen out of re¬ 
ligious diflicullies, the lady insisting that according to the law 
of tho Church she could not marry a Protestant, except with an 
express afpeement that all llm children should bo brought un in 
her own faith. This, we may observe in passing, is a rule which 
has only been enforced in Ifinglaud of late years, we believe for 
some twenty or thirty years. It was the previous tuiatom to 
allow tho religion of the children to ho determined by their 
sex, tho boys following their father's and the girls their 
mother’s creed. But no mixed marnago can now bo celebrated 
by a Boman Catholic priest in England without an express 
stipulation that all tlie children of either sex shall be trained 
up as Catholics. It is a clmractcristic blunder of the Times 
to add that, if the marriage is solemnized without “ the sacra- 
nieiilal rites ”—namely, tlie Homan Oatliolic service—it is “ in the 
eyes of the Church no marriage at all.” The sacrament of 
marriage, according to Homan Catholic tesching and canon law, 
does not depend on any rites at all, Catholic or Protestant, but 
solely on the consent of the parties, as is still the law of Scotland, 
and a luariie^e by an Anglicsu clergyman or at a Uegistrar’s Oillco 
is just 08 valid in the eye of the Church as if Cardinal Manning 
had pronounced the nuptial benediction. But such a procedure 
woum of course be considered exceedingly culpable on the part of | 
a Boman Catholic, and would, we presume, expose the culprit to 
spii’itual censures or disabiliues of some kind. At all events, Mr. 
Agar Ellis, after standing out for two years, eventually agreed to 
tho terms reauired by the lady, and made a deiinito promise, os 
the Court held to be proved, that ** all the children there might 
bo of tho marriage should he brought up in tho Catholic 
He and Miss Stonor wore accordingly married by her brother, 
Mgr. Stonor, in Fobriiary 1864 at tho Catholic church in Warwick 
Street, and aiWwards at a Protestant church. Hero we may 
Again observe that 1864 is the last year when this double cere¬ 
mony could have talmn place, for as soon as Archbishop Manning 
succeeded Cardinal Wiseman he promulgated an edict, which has 
led to many heart-burnings and quarrels, forbidding his clergy to 
celebrate a msrriage which was to ho followed by the Protestant 
ceremony. That difficulty, however, does not arise in the ^u^ent 


' Mr. Agar Ellis, so far os we can judge from tho ovidunco, ap¬ 
pears to ^ a^peinon of rather undecided character. We have seen 
that at the ha^niug of 1864 he had promised to allow all his 
children to.he brought up in his wife’s faith, and that she had con¬ 
sented to marry him only on the faith of this pledge. In Novem¬ 
ber of that.same year the first child, a h^ who has since died, 
was hom and was baptiaed bv a Homan Catholic priest, *'as Mr. 
Ellis alleges, ^itnst ais It seems odd that he should have 

so soon changed his mind, and odd also, if he had changed his 
mind, that he should' have allowed hia wishes in the matter to be 
ddiberateLv and permanently set aside. Three other children, all 
girla, have been horn since, who arc now reapeclively in their tenth, 
twolfUi,.i^ thirteenth yearn They aJao have baptized and 
brought up)**in the strict exercise m the Catholic &ith ” by their 
mother^ ^ have been regularly taken to confession, ** unknown,” 
it is allogld to their ffither, ** and oontcaiy to his wii^es which 
also seems very odd: the more so as Mia. ICliis has evidently 
not made any seci^ of her views on the subject, for ** ever since 
1864*’—that is ever sincas their marriageir^Dstant difibrences 
on tho question of religion are stated to have been going on be¬ 
tween her husband and herself. At last matters came to a crisis 
when one of the children—not tery unxiaturally under the cir- 
, refiBirtd. to a0coBmaagyher,fiither to Oh Hto- 

teitent tvos mmiiiiod % iMm in ooneeqiiance. 

WlsweimoftJUh».Elii« pveeentod her pemm to. the Ooiirt and 
'Mu KtSkmodk hk/dan^teRI werde of Chooce]^. Wa km 
■Iriiade iittld that WA axil awara of no reason, ffir ausstkmiiur the 


hvgality of tho Vico-( 7 hnncellor'a ducision. The father, as *110 puts 
it, is head of his house and must have tho control of his family, 
and the Court will only interfere with that control when he is 
bringing up bis children in irroligion or is guilty of ^ossly im- 
morM conduct. Sholloy was deprived of the charge of his children 
on both pretexts; Mr. fiosaut’s written agreement to allow bis wifo 
the custody of thoir daughter was, at his request, cancelled on 
somewhat similar grounds the other day. But as regards tho dif- 
forence l)ctween Catholicism and Protestantism tho law is neutral; 
ueither faith can bo considered i.nmoral or irreligious; and tbo 
question thus resolves itself simply into the legal value of tho 
husband’s promise to hand over tho religious training of his 
children to their mother. In a case of the same kind which arose 
iu li'tiland a Homiin Catholic judge, Lord O’llagan, decided that 
such a proiniso is nut binding lu law, and consequently relegated 
somo children who had been educated ns Catholics up to ten years 
old to tho charge of tlieir Protestant father. Vico-Chancollor 
Malins only followed this precodoui iu ruling that Mr. Ellis'<i 
“antenuptial agreement was not binding at law or in equity.” 
Tic thoreforo dismissed Mi’s. Ellis's petition with costs, and warned 
her that she w'fis houu<l “ by tho law of England, and hj the law 
of (jhristimiitif^^ —rather a grcituitoua obiter diatum perhaps—to 
submit to her husband in the mutter, and directed that the 
children were not h<*nc(dorth to bo taken to Catholic wor^ip or 
ta^ht any of the distinctive doctrines of the Catholic faith. 

That is tho legal aspect of tho case, nor does it ofi’er, so far, any 
just ground of complaint. But there was another aspect of it too 
obvious to escape the A ice-Chancellor’s notice, and he accompanied 
his formal judgment with a sensible but somewhat incongruous 
piece of advice to Mr. Ellis, that lie would find it more conducive 
to tho comfort, and happiness of all if ho wore to give up tho con¬ 
test and submit to the wishes of his wifo, “ as it was tolerably 
cortain that sho would not submit to his,” and ho would be beaten 
in tho long run. To which we may add that, as fourteen is the 
ago fixed by tho law of England when children may choose their 
own religion, the oldest of these children will he able in a vear and 
a half, and the youngest iu four years and a half, to malm her own 
election in the matter. And it is hardly likely Uiat girls who have 
been so long brought up in ** tho strict exorcise of tho Catholic 
faith,” and whose afioctions are probably'wholly enlisted through 
their mother’s iniluence on that side, will bo disposed to ohooee, 
when the option is given them, a religion the outward profession 
of which has boon iompomriJy forced on them by what they will 
no doubt Ix) taugiit to regard as a tyrannical and treacherous exer¬ 
cise of paternal power. Indeed wo do not see how on any theory 
the consistency or justice of Mr. Ellis's conduct is to be defended. 
In the warmth of his courtship ho was perhaps willing to agree 
to almost any terms which his netrotUed might impose:— 

Thou, for my sake, at Alla’s shrine. 

And I at any god’s for tiiino. 

But she at all events took care from tho first that there should bo 
no mistake ubiml her Bt.mtiments. And if Mr. Ellis was so de¬ 
cidedly opposed to the Catholic education of his children in 
December 1864 that the eldest could only roceive Homan Catholic 
baptism agAin.st hia will, it is obvious to remark that ho had just 
the same data for forming his unfavourable judgment of his wife's 
creed is tho previous February, when he is seated to have given 
her his promise to tho contrary elluct. Nor is it very intelligible 
how, with this very strong opinion, he should have allowed the 
boy to be brought up a Homan Catholic till his death at eight 
years old, njid the three girls up to the present lime, when tbu 
eldest of them i.s between twelve and thirteen. For it will hardly 
bo seriously maintained that, while they were all living together 
ill the same house, he w'os really unaware of their Catholic baptism 
and their regular attendance at mass aud confession till, one lino 
day, tho girls, being required—presumably Ibr tho first time—to 
go with him to a Frotestiint church, refused to do so. Nor can 
Mrs. Ellis bt4 very seriously blamod for being coutent with a verbal 
promise which she |iad no reason to anticipate would nut be held 
inomlly binding. At the same time it is clear that for the futurn, 
if the existing Homan Catholic rule is to be luuintained, the only 
real security in the case of mixed marriages, when the husband is a 
Protestant,‘will be to have a definite agreement about tho children 
inserted iu tiie marriage settlement. If that is refused, the lady 
must nialffl up her mind cither to give up the match, or to give up 
insistmg on the rule of her Church. Dr. Newman says somewhere 
in the Apologia that ever since one memorable occasion he has 
made it a rule in life never to trust to “ uuderstondingB,” and 
we would venture to ofier tlie same advice to ** persons about 
to marry ” those of another faith. If they cannot obtain a formsd 
Bgreemeut in black and white to the conditions which thev 
consider essential to their religious loyalty, they had. better fall 
back on the well-known monosyllabie counsel to those who are 
BO cireumstani^d. Of course it may be objeetod, that to insist 
on auoh conditions would be to put a check on mixed marriages. 
That, we presume, would be no objection io the eyes of the 
RomanOathoUn Ohureh, whiidi profeaseato “abominate’* them, 
and we are .not sure that it would be an olsoection ixom say pmot 
of view* It i». difficult, to see how either iloman Gstbolios^ or 
Prolustsnts who csred much about tbeiv own religion could in 
oemsftienoe essont. to having their eMldm brought, up in nniihd 
ikltlh and evum short of dinnt coatentiou on tb#*subjeot it m 
nsilber phmsmit nor pmffiNilda for husband end ^fs, es Vieis- 
OhsnnsUor Mslh^s put It, ** to go on living iita conitaot state oi 
baekennff.” B is ted the authorities of the Homan Qatholic 
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Church t)iat they ou^ht to forbid mi:sed marriages altogether. 
Tiiey have a great deal too much of the wisdom of tho serpent to 
](iy iiown a rule which they hnow would be bitterly resented and 
not unfreqnentlj ignored. But it is not unreasonable to uige on 
individual liomau Catholics tho prudence of being very careful 
how they contract in haste nlliances of which they may have too 

( food occasion to repent nt leisure. Ovid calls children ** pledges of 
ove ” and it is disagn^eable for all parties when they are trans¬ 
formed into instruments and pledges ol' dissension. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Agar Ellis has appealed against the Vico- 
Chancullor’s judgment, and, as the amieal cannot be heard till 
after the long vacation, it is directed that during the interval tho 
children shaU not bo taken to a rrotuHtant church without their 
mother's consont, or to a Roman Catholic church without their 
father's consent. Wo presume therefore that their Sunday worship, 
of whichever kind, will have to bo conducted for tho present in 
the inhanuonious privacy of the domestic circle. 


THE HORROKS OF HANK HOLIDAYS. 

B ank holidays are perhaps the crowning stupidity, and 
they are certainly the pre-eminent nuisance, of our mechiiriical 
civilization. It bus been decided tliat every oiu> must do the same 
thing at tho same time. This is what is called an ** industrial 
necessity/' like traction engines, poisoueus vapours, railway 
whistles, and tliat pleasing nlaruni which is called a “ whoopor " 
in districts whore it is employed. If all the clerks did not rush 
from their oificcs, all the ahophoys from their counters, and all 
the artisans from their machines at on© and,tho same moment, tho 
people who stayed at home would do too good a stroke of business. 
When a holiday is to be onjoNed every one must “ start fair ’’ in 
the general crush, as the rector of the Cornish pariah said, when a 
shipwreck was expect'd. Thus all the imlustrial world rushes out 

of town at once, armed with babies, bottles, beef and ham sand¬ 
wiches, trumpets, horns, brass bands, and other materials for tho 
passing of a happy day. It is not London alone that is deserted 
ly its vast and blaring throng. All tho large towns disgorge tbeir 
noisy multitudes, and the people in tho little towns go up by train 
and tipple in the largo ones. 

Tho ytmen devotes more Ihnn two columns to tho amusemenls 
of this noisy, grimy, and porspiiing day of pleasure. One is per¬ 
mitted to study the statistics of what the niullitudo seems to con¬ 
sider amusement. Tho Bank Holiday, it appears, was kept all 
through the United Kingdom. There was not a single place 
whore things went on quietly and as usual. Every station was 
crowded with warm persons strugglingfor tickets, dropping bottles, 
losing babies, fraternizing over draughts out of stone bottles, and 
blowing BpoBiuodically on Jiorns. Jjonduii was so dcserU'd that in 
fleet Street boy was hying his kite in the centre of tho road¬ 
way.” This boy was apparently the one sensible person loft in town. 
IIo knew how to enjoy himsorf without buiiig hustled. Bettor is a 
kite in Fleet Street, with contentment, than several sandwiches 
io a third-class railway carriage, and all manner of evil sounds and 
flavours therewith. It is almost terrible to think that foreign 
countries do not escape the hordes of tho Bank Holiday. The noisy 
c.ad “ runs over ” with myriads of his brethren on Friday night and 
consumes his native liquors on tho Boulevards till Tuesday moming. 
The people of some of the Northern manufacturing towns hunied to 
Edinburgh and Glasirow. Now Eiliiiburgh and C Insgow on a Sunday 
are by no means exhilarating places. Bank Holiday is in other 
respects like a Sunday, but tlie public-bouscs are open. They are 
perhaps open in Northern manufacturing towns also, hut there is 
gi'cat virtue in whisky drunk under a strange sky. Indeed, ju.st as 
the Bradford people went to hklinburgh and Glasgow, so they of 
Giggleswick went to Bradford. Thus tho comparative study of 
various‘‘taps’'advances; and in this soi*t of thing tho philan¬ 
thropist recognize.^ the march of education, the advance of en- 
lightonod tastes, and the lofty ploe.sures of a free people. Of course 
we do not mean to say that the visitors to ICdinhtfrgh and Glasgow 
did nothing but drink the local toddy. No doubt they went 
in droves, like sheep driven into a pen, to see the sights. We do 
not know that there are any sig^its in Glasgow except the 
Cathedral and the new lluiversity buildings, which are not very 
gay. In Edinburgh, on the other hand, the stain of Rizzio's 
blood must have been inspected by thousands. The celebrated 
^otch re^lia must have struck awe into incipient liepublic<inism, 
and the uint weapons in the Museum of Antiquities may have 
depressed a few of the more boisterous spirits. You cannot really 
do ”.'evon Edinburgh in one day, especially if most of it is spoift 
in coining from and going to Bradfora. The cousciousDcss of this 
fact, combined with tho gloom of a city in which no one is alive 
but the keeper of public-nouses, must have encoui'aged the general 
belief that a holiday means W'hisky. 

Tho Thames on Bank Holiday must have been a distressing 
spectacle. “There were excursions to Oookbam, Pangboume, 
Henley, Goring, and Wallingford, delightful boating and fishing 
centres on the Upper Thames,” says the 7’me8. Now “fishing 
oeutres ” are only g^greoable places when one can he quiet and go 
angling. They are mere pandemoniums when the horn sounds on 
every reach; when the strains of “ We don’t want to fight” are 
re-echoed in every glade; when ateam-laundies without number 
pollute the flcenfe and drench with their wash the people on the 
towin^path. The more peaceful and retired a village is, ^e more 
terriby uninviting is it on a Bank Holiday. One could scarcely 


climb to beigbts on Monday, where the blare of the exuberant cod 
did not follow, where the sound of his drum and of his fifes was 
silent. There is no region not full of his labour in pursuit of 
pleasure. All the commons are glittering with fra^ents of broken 
gloss. When the hoosey holiday-maker has dilunk the contents of 
his bottle, he naturally sets'it up*fOr a mark and throws stones ht it. 
Every heath is wliite with fluttering and greasy scraps of news¬ 
paper which have wrapped up tho sandwiches of 'A^ and his 

pals.'' Even thunder snowers cannot damp his patriotic ardour 
and his d<‘termination to proclaim that he “ don’t want to fight.” 
The 7 tme 3 observes that between nine and ten at night a series 
of heavy showers began to fall, which made the return of the 
excuTsioniKts less jovial than their setting out.” Their return is 
generally less jovial, for they are wearied, not, and sulky, and they 
have discovered that, l.hough a crowd is hilarious, it is not refresh¬ 
ing. Though less jovial, the excursionists are not one whit less 
noisy. They stagger along, after they have left their vans, each 
man yelling in a loud nasal drawl some scrap of song. There is 
no tune, no melody, and tho individualism of British character, 
our manly disdain of art, displays itself to Idio pleased listener. 
This IS very dillerent, the patriot thinks, from the songs of 
Gcniiau students or Genoese shopboys, the most persistently vocal 
of their kind. At intervals some one of the strayed revellers pves 
uu inarticulate shout, produces a kind of animal noise, and the 
others stop and laugh with yelping and discordant laughter. Those 
things are the diversions of the shopboy, and occasionally a female 
voice adds a scream more shrill and piercing than those of her 
companions. 

ICnterprising reporters have acted tho part of the inquisitive 
Caliph often enough. They have hcoii present in disguise at dog 
and man fights, and have passed the night in casual words. 'We 
do not know that any member of the profession has over gone as 
an excursionist with excursionists, and chronicled the crowded 
delights of the day. You start early, and half asleep, in a railway 
carriage filled to the roof almost with your fellow-creatures. After 
hours of exhausting heat you are turned adrift in a strange place 
where all the shops are closed, and nothing looks friendly or fami¬ 
liar but tho puhlic-houso. You may roam on the sands if you like, 
but the odds are that you are too exhausted with the exercise of 
screaming, too tired, hoi, and thirsty to care for anything hut more 
beer. The close of the day must be like the beginning of it, but ^ 
even more terrible. Tho people are wiser who go in their thou¬ 
sands to some common or heath, not too far from town, and thero 
play “ kiss in the ring,” and patronize wandering photographers. 
There is sure to be plenty or open flirtations—how, indeed, can 
anything bo other than open and manifest to the mixed 
society of holiday-makers i' People who thirsted for useful 
knowledge bad the opportunity of malting themselves wiser 
and belter by going to tlic Crystal Palace, where thero was a show 
of cats and dog.i, “ and the phonograph from iimo to timo repeated 
its lesson.” What is tho lesson of tlio phonograph ? Perhaps that 
the Latin saw is no longer true, Volat irt'cvocahile vnhum. The 
word spoken, on the other hand, may now be bottled and kept, and 
the lesson of the phonograph would be iuvaluable if it taught 
holiday-makers to avoid those careless terms of affection natural 
ill the circumstances, and apt to be used in crises of breach of 
promise of marriage. Elsewhere wo learn that “ tho other out¬ 
door attrnctioiiR were hansom-cab races, in heals of two cabs at a 
time; trotting only was permitted.” This could scarcely have 
exciteii the jaded Londoner, accustomed to see the Olympic dust 
collected by many more than two cabs at a time, and all manner 
of p.aceB permitted. 

These and such ns these are the divoi'sions of Bank Holidays. 
Cun any one deliberately say that the race of thousands of trains, 
the crush, the crowd, the howildering noise, are of the character 
of a true holiday? Repose and refreshment (except as under¬ 
stood by the licensed victuallers) are the very last things that 
can be looked for on tho day of St. Lubbock, os the papers 
used facetiously to call it. The sweet influeuceB of tho country, 
the puro air from tlu' sea, come to excursionists through , 
a dense atmosphere of evil smells, evil sounds, and tobacco smoke. 
Quiet "'people everywhere are driven distracted by the din—which 
lasts for about twenty-four hours-rof the blatant pleasure- 
seekers. We are so far from disliking holidays for the people 
that wo eagerly wish to see them more numerous. A visit to 
still places by rivers or the sea ought not to be a rare event in tho 
life of the clerk and mechanic. Not holidays, but the habit of 
making universal holiday at the same momon^ and in the same 
hideous, unintelligent way, constitutes the nuisance. Even the 
yVwas observes the fact that the Bank Ilolidav “has an increasing 
tendency to absorb to itself the minor holidays, kept under the 
names of w^zgoose, beanfeast, Ac., at various dates by iMiisans in 
summer.” This is precisely what we object to—the coneeptration 
of many peaceful days of pleasure into one howlinj; and l^barie 
orgis of drink, rowdyism, and sufierin^ A holiday ought to 
restore people to health and strength. Even outsiders take some 
time to recover from the horrors or Bank Holiday* 


WHY? 


rriHERE IS something almost plaintive In the tnilylKDiglish 
* 1 - word “ why,” It may bo indefinitely prole—^ 
and dwells on the breath, like the letter H 
Fanshawe, The Latin “otir”is too. cart. ' 
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quoi seems | postposoment of the question. But ** why ^ is almost 
poetical in imelfi and fitly introduces the best hexameter in the 
language:— 

Why do the heathen rage and the people imagine a vain thing ? 

Its uses in poetry are almost infinite, and one modern writer maUes 
almost a line of it alone:— 

Why do the night windn Hgh» 

The oca-birds wildly cry. 

The summer clouds pass by, 

The lilies droop and die, 

The light fade from tlie sky ? 

Why—oh why ? 

There is sometliing, indeed, quite Homeric in the Irish lament 

Whoy did ye doy P ” But the word has its comic aspect too, 
and has commenced almost every conundrum since the ancient 
days when the Demaundea Joyous of Wynkyn de Worde asked 
** Why a dog turns round before he lies down P ” and added the 
answer that “ He knowetli not his bed’s head from his bod’s foot.” 
But to most of the whys we havo to propound there is not even 
eo good a ‘'because” ns this. It mny be the weather, it may bo 
reaction after the political excitement of tlio ])ast few months, it 
may be because the end of the season is at hand; b|it wo 
aro temped just now more than at other times to go about 
with an unanswerable why on our lips. The inquiring 
mind is puzzled to account for many things besides its own exist¬ 
ence. Why should people leave towm because it is so hot and go 
to the country where it is hotter? Why are the millions who 
live in London unanimous only in hating it P Why does anybody 
go to the Paris Exposition P Hundreds of such questions occur to us 
at overy stop, and no satisfactory reply can bo expected. Life is 
too short for the man in whose unhappy Inuid wliat ]>hrenologists 
call " causjiUty ” is largely developed. And why, by the way, is it 
phrenology, and not ccphalology, or something of the kind P 
fciocrates was always saying Why, and wo have all heard of l^opo 
and the man who talked of the little crooked thing that asked 
questions. Why, again, have we no shorter name than “ note of 
interrogation ” for the sickle-shaped sign which rounds so many a 
centence P Why, oh, why ? 

At tliis time of year, however, and in this present year, the 
inquirer is more than usually puzzled and embarrassed with un¬ 
answerable questions. Ill London, in particular, every street corner 
is a note of interrogation to him. Wiiy are streets named without 
any apparent reference to the public couvenience P Why are there 
more than a hundred streets called Jolm Street, though no monarch 
of that name is intended to be commenioruled ? A\’hy are 
the names only on certain corners, and nt)t on all? Why 
do people write to the papers to complain of the asphalto pave¬ 
ment, when its only fault is tlmt it is not uiiivemal? Why, 
in the grmtest gas-consuming coniiimnity in the w'orld, 
do we submit to bo supplied with a worse quality than is used in 
4 ftich remote places as Cairo or MalUi, where every ounce of coal 
has to bo imported from England? Many suchliko questions 
occur, but ouo obtrudes itself on our notice, especially if, like 
everybody else, we are on our way to the station, it is some years 
since we were all startled at the vastness of the sum of money the 
Board of Works had determined to spend in order to open Charing 
Cross to the Victoria Embankment; and not a sum of money only, 
but a vast accumulation of historical association, a treasure of 
picturesqueness rare in the London stwicts. We were, however, 
told to reconcile ourselves to the loss of Northumberland House— 
to say nothing of the first house numbered in London, i Strand— 
because of the magnificent view towttrd.s the river, the additional 
splendour of Trafalgar Square and the convenience of Northumber¬ 
land Avenue as a relief to the crowded traffic of the streets. Such 
were some of the arguiuents put forward by tlie destroyer. So the 

last of the riverside palaces” was removed, and the groat green 
garden at the back was turned into a combination of gravel pits 
and dunghills until at length, as tall buildings begin to rise on 
either hand, men begin to ask why was this waste. No one has 
ever known his cabman go by preference through Northumberland 
Avenue to the Embankment. No drayman passes by that way 
except when ho set's the eye of the constable upon him. For 
locomotive purposes the Avenue is a failuit'. It is not straight with 
any other road, and apparently leads from nowhere in particular 
to Bedlam. But there was the opou space. Light was let 
into noisome alleys; narrow streets, where lurked in gloom pale 
toilers in a living tomb, and o.specially newspa^ier ofiices, were 
opened to the air and sunshine of heaven. The objector and the 
antiquary were silenced. They could see the publishing department 
of an evening contepiporary and the roof of Oharing Cross 
Station, and should be content. But even this extensive and ox- 
lularatiog prospect is vanishing from the gaze of an astonished 
public. A semicircular structure, vaster, taller, darker than 
Northumberland House, intercepts the light, and fills the newly- 
eieared space. There is no courtyard; there is no quaintly-carven 
gateway, graced with portly porter; there is no oriel, no parapet 
of open carving, no lion with extended tail. The house may be a 
gaol, a factory, any useful institution, in short; but why is it 
there P Why did wo spend half a million, and remove an inter¬ 
esting and beautifiil historical monument, to replace it by ** this 
etc.’°F Why, when it was suimested wat without destroying 
NoithumlMrlaira House it would easy to round off a comer of 
garden^ and so meh the Bmbankment, iraie we told that this 
and that the toad most go slxxught throughF And, 
oow^tiHi ttonse is Ixreo&xsindrijr ffonsi ir%has the origiiud 


suggestion been adopted, another house, with a rounded cornor, 
built on the site, and Charing Cross made, not better, but worse 
than it was before? Worse, wo rei>eat; for it has noUhor 
Northumberland House nor hope of impravement. Why; as 
Artcinus Ward would have said, is this tliusntwsP Have we not 
lost all—palace, money, time; and gained—such is the irony of 
contemporary history—an inn P 

But should the inquirer, hopeless of au answer at Charing Cross, 
yet anxious to find some place where there may be a use in asking 
questions, turn to riccadilly, ho will probably be directed to a 
building which was once, like Northumberland* House, the palace 
of a noble, and famous as the monument of a great architectural 
genius. The gateway and the beautiful colonnKUo which led from 
it to the house itself were justly admired by all lovers of a plmsu 
of art which shows some signs of revival in our own day, There 
was an outcry when the removal of the colonnade was declared 
Deces.sary, and eventually, if we recollect right, it vf&% agreed that 
the stones should be tiumbc>red, tho carvings protected, and the 
whole odilico carefully removed to some public garden, and re¬ 
erected. Battersea Park was, we have heard, tho place chosen, 
and there tho precious stoiie.s were depo. 8 ited. But this event 
took ]>liL(U« many years ago; and who bus seen that portico since? 
Is it still lying prone upon the daiii}i earth in the midst of that 
fuggy wikloruuasP or does it beautify a vista in some Italian 
garden to in»:truct the ])ubiic in the almost-forgotten charms of 
classical nrchilectiire, and recall tho genius at once of Burlington 
find of Hogarth? Who can tell? It has disappeared, like 
lorn pie Bar; that alone is certain. Besides, returning to tho 
building itself now handed over to tho uses of the Royal Academy, 
why was tho now upper story so designed us to spoil Lord 
Burlington’s houso witii its nobly simplu elevation? Did any 
architect think he could improve on it ? And, when ho was about 
improving, why did it never occur to him that students, especially 
female studonts, would require air as well as light in their drawing 
schools ? Could he not have contrived that the great galleries 
might be used at least occasionally for classes P Was it absolutely 
necessary to the siicct-ss of tbo institution that, as it ia sfiid on tbo 
j)reinisi*.s, a young lady, after a few hours’ instruction, must stick 
ner head out of the door to draw a breath or two P All these 
things seem odd to tho inquisitive soul. As old age creeps on he 
begins to wonder if in art as in nature there is clear evidence an^v* 
wdieve of intelligent dc.sign. 

One more query is suggested more particularly bv tbo travels on 
which we are all suppohed to be about to engage, ^fhore is a well- 
worn story of a man who, sufi'ering from a pain in his stomach, 
w'islied he had instead a window in his breast. Homethiiig of the 
kind seems to lie, half hidden, in the minds of certain railway 
ollicials of whom men talk. ’I'he railways have often enough 
given us pains in the back aud weariness of the intercostal 
muscles. Now it seems they would luako our halunco true, aud 
add another pain. TJiey have organized a sjiecial service to supply 
tho incautious LraveJJtir with a drink of iced w'atcr. Coiisideririg 
liow often and narnostly we have been warned against tasting water 
which wo have not seen iiltered, and of which wo know not the origin 
in the deep delved earth, it seems at fiiat Iwirdly likely that tho 
public, unleas prepared to eucuunter au immoditilo aecess of bodily 
SLilibriug, with the gloomy possibilities of fever lurking in the 
background, will very larjrely avail itself of its new privilege; bat 
why have the authorities olfered it this wayside solace P We have 
asked many things of the railway Companies. Wo have begged 
for tho abolition of tbo ticket trap. We ha\e biisvmgbt liberty of 
alighting. We have remonstrated against overcrowding and un- 
continuous footboards, and tho pillory pattern in carnages, and 
many another thing which would havo cost them nothing, and 
would have made us comfortable indeed. Aud they ollor u.m, at 
great trouble and much expisnse no doubt to themselves, a glass of 
cold water. 'W'hat boatitudo do they seek to inherit? Is it 
ungrateful if the in({iiiriug luiud, lost iu wonder, repeats again the 
Linauswei'ed Why ? 


THE MACKONOCHIE CASE. 

F olk tho beginning of tho proceedings against Mr. Mnclmnochio, 
which Imvc led to the judgment delivered last Thursday, we need 
not go farther back than the ist of June, 1H74, at which date Mr. 
Mackonocliie was cited to appear befm*e fcjir Robert rhlllimore, then 
Dean of Arches, to answer certain charges of undue ritiuil brought 
against him by Mr. Jolm Marlin. The charges were of the iisiml 
nature, allegii^ tho ceremonial use of lighted candles on tho 
Communion-table at St. Albans, tho introductioitv into the 
Communion Service of an unauthorized hymn, known as 
the “Agnus Dei,” the organizing of processions in connexion 
with the services of the Church, the wearing of vestmenta, em¬ 
ployment of wafers instead of bread, and Buchlike unreco^ized 
riles and ceremonies. Some of these charges Sir Hobert rhilli- 
luure held to havo been proved, and thereupon he suspended l^lr. 
Mackonoehie from exercising any spiritual lunctimi for six weeks,, 
and further admonished him not to offend in a similar manner for 
the future. Mr. Mackonoehie instituted an appeal to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council; but this he subsequently 
abandoned, ond the decree of the Dean of Arches thereupon came 
into force, and Mr* Mackonoehie was suspended for six weeks. On 
March of the present vear, Mr. liackotbehie having, it must 
haini^ceedi penBSited in tkoin eDtnaee &oinivhiehhe had beezi 
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monished to abBtai^And which supervening decisions had even 
more clearly * demonstrated to be illegal, was served^ with 
notice to appear before Loi*d Penzance, who now sat in the 
seat of Sir Robert Phillimore, to show cause why furtheir 
steps should not be token ii^ainst him. Of this notice 
Mr. Mackonoebie took no beed whatever, and on the 29lh 
of March be was served with a second monition, in which Lord 
Penzance called his attention to the neglected admonition of his 
pedecessor, and enjoined compliance therewith. As Mr. Mac- 
Konochie paid no attention to this injunction, ho received on the 
2oth of April yet another legal document, wherein it was inti¬ 
mated that Lord Pcnzauce would shortly ho nskod to take such 
steps OB he should think fit with rclei'ence to his contLinied dis¬ 
obedience to the monition of Sir Robert Pbillimore. Mr. Mac¬ 
konoebie did not trouble himself to op]icar on this occasion any 
more than on the prt^vious ones. Lord l*enzanco heard the 
case in the absence of the defendant on tho iitb of May last, and, 
probably deeming that such persistent sotting at nought of the 
authority of his Court called for exemplary punishment, hut un¬ 
willing to elevate Mr. Mackonochie to the position of a marlyr 
by consigning him to prison, he adopUul the course of suspending 
him for three years ah (^/kiu ft bent^u'io-^ihal is to say, from the 
exercise of his olUce and tho receipt of its uiiioluiueuts. Matters 
had now become serious for the ineuiuheut of St, Albans, It 
might not have been wortli contesting iiupripoimient terminable 
at any time by his own submission, but tho siisju'iision for so 
long a period from those labours, with regard to which his worst 
enemies give him credit for untiring energy and devotion, was 
a blow to be averted by all possible means. iSo Mr. MacKonoebjo 
reluctontiy betook himself to the hitherto dodpised temiioral 
courts, and by the mouth of Mr. Charles lie besought tho 
Queen’s Bench Division to exercise on his behalf its jurisdiction 
of restraining by proliibitioii any court, not forming part of tho 
High Court, which may appear to he overstepping the bounds 
of its legitimate province and authority, and to prevent Lord 
Penzance from proceeding further witli or enforcing the sen¬ 
tence of three years’ suspension. It was on the Stli of June 
that Mr. Charles applied for a rule nisi to the above effect, 
on tho ground that Jjord Penzance had assumed powers to 
which he had no claim in sentencing Mr. Mackonochie to sus¬ 
pension for contempt of liis court. Tie did not dispute but that 
Lord Penzanco in an originnl or fresh suit might have inflicted 
the same, or even a heavier, puuTshment; what he contended was 
that ecclesiastical courts do not possess the right which is I’esident 
in courts of record to punish summarily and without regular trial 
disobedience to their mandates or other contempts of their autho- 
lity. Moreover, as ho pointed out, the recognized punishment for 
contempt in those courts which have an uiiqiiostiouahle right to 
impose It is fine, or imprisonment, or both, and not tho depriving 
the delinquent permanently or temporarily of property in tho 
nature of freehold as had been done here. Reference was made to 
the clumsy procedure which up to tho date of the Public Worship 
Regulation Act, 1S74, funned, it was contested, the only method 
of coercing contumacious clerks. 

Excommunication, major or minor, was originally the usual 
sentence of an ecclesiastical court; if tho excommunicate persisted 
in his contumacy, the t'cclesiasticul authorities put themeolvos into 
communication with tho civil, and—at lirst from the Court ol 
Chancery, but after the statute of the fifth year of lillizabeth 
from tho Queen’s Heiich—obtained a writ “do excommunicato 
capiendo,” under which tho offender could bo arrested and im¬ 
prisoned. A statute of the latter part of the reign of Georgo III. 
abolished, at least in civil suits, the then obsolete form of 
cxcommunicntiou, and, rciiiatating the Court of (chancery in its 
former position of the rofuge of the ecclesiastical courts in 
Iheir difficulties, iustituted a writ “ de coiiturnace capiendo ” 1 
issuing from that court, under which a person persisting in dis¬ 
obeying tho mandate of an ecclesiastical court might he im¬ 
prisoned in the same manner as the contumacious excommunicate 
under the former system. The Church Discipline Act of 1840, 
under which the original proceedings against Mr. Mackonochie 
were instituted, introduced no change into this order of things, 
and gave no new power to the ecclesiastical courts, though the 
Public Worship Regulation Act of 1S74 clearly provides 
for the enforcement of a monition by inhibition, which, unless 
relaxed 00 submission witliiu thn^e years, develops into 
practical depriTOtion. This last statute, however, not apply¬ 
ing to Mr. Mockonochie’s case, it was pointed out, as 
negativing the existence of the power cliumed by the 
Dean of Arches, that there would be no need of such cumbrous 
machinery OA^hat above-mentioned if there were inherent in the 
court a pow^ of dealing with offenders in a far more summary 
and direct manner. Mr. Charles had, however, to face the judg¬ 
ment of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in tho case 
of Hobbert v. Purchas, in which, while holding that they had no 
power finally to deprive a clergyman for contempt, the Committee 
considered that they possessed authority to inflict the minor punish¬ 
ment of suspension or temporary deprivation and, accordingly, 
suspended Mr. Purchas ah oj^do et hmffkio for one year, a prece¬ 
dent which they subsequently followed in one of tho numerous 
cases against Mr. Mackonochie himself. It was mauifestly these 
judgments which influenced Lord Penzance in his decision, and 
Mr. Charles boldly attacked them on the ground that in neither 
instance had the case been argued on the side of the defendants, 
each of ivkom h»A decUned to appear} that the reported oases on 


which the judgments were founded did not support condunons 

anived at; and, finally, that the decisions of the JudidslCommittes 
work not necessarily binding upon the courts at Westminster. A mis 
nisi was mnted, which was subsequently aigned on thCe 27th imd 
aStb of June last. The arguments of the coundd i^r^ntii^ 
Lord Penzance and the promoter of the suit were sudnly 
dressed to the following points—that the monition appended to 
Sir Robert Pbillimore’s sentence on Mr. Mackonochie was in the 
nature of a perpetual injunction—suck as may now be granted by 
any of tho Divisions of tho High Court—broach of which may bio 
dealt with by summ^ process; that the defendant had not in 
any way been prejudiced by the form of the proceedings taken 
against him, inasmuch as a fresh suit would unquestionably have 
resulted in his condemnation, on which similar punishment could 
have been inflictedthat tho decision of tho Judicial Committee, 
and tho authorities on which it was founded, showed that suspen¬ 
sion was a fitting penalty for contumacy or contempt; and, finally, 
that tills was a mere matter of proce'dure, to which prohibition, 
was not applicable. The arguments adduced in favour of Mr. 
Mackonochie were practically to the same efldct as those on. 
which the rule had Wn obtained; and the Court took time tn 
consider their judgment, which they finally delivered last Thursday. 
Mr. Justice Lush was of opinion that the rule should bo made 
absolute, on tho ground that a distinct (ecclesiastical offence had 
been committed in disregarding the monition of Sir Robert Philli- 
more and tho subsequent monitions of Lord Penzance; that the; 
defendant had suflered no injury or injustice from the summary 
nature of the proceedings against him, and that mere irregulari¬ 
ties of procedure of one CO lilt afforded no reason for <he inter¬ 
ference of another. He declined to enter into the question as to 
whether the judgment of tlie Judicial Committee m Hebbert n. 
Purchas was well founded, inasmuch as bo considered the 
judgment of that body binding on the Court of which he is a 
member. 

Mr. Justice Mollor excused himself on the ground ol press ol 
work from delivering an independent judgment, and with a few 
remarks expressed himself as satisfied with, and concurring in, th& 
judgment of tho Lord Chief Justice of England, which was then 
delivered- His Lordship unhesitatingly pronounced his opinion 
that the case was one which called for tho interference of 
his Court to prevent injustice being done, for reasons which he 
proceeded to enunciate. While admittin<^ that Lord Penzance; 
could not well, in the face of the decisions of the Judicial 
Committee above referred to, which were binding on him, 
have adopted any other course than that which he followed, tha 
Lord Chief Justice emphatically denied that either the Court of 
Arches or the Judicial Committee possessed the power of inter¬ 
fering with a man’s benefice on a proceeding for contempt. Ilia 
Lordship adverted with some severity to what ho termed the 
usurpation of authority by the J udicial Committee in the cases of 
Mr. l^urchas and Mr. Mackonochie, and stated, moreover, that hw 
considered the monitions issued iu the first instance by Sir Robert 
Pbillimore, and later on by Lord Penzance, to have bran distinotljr 
ultra vires ; a monition being a substantive, although mild, form of 
punishment, and not a sort of injunction to bo tacked on to another 
sentence merely as a foundation fur subsequent summa:^ proceedings. 
Were such monitions countenanced, the Lord Chief Justice add, 
they would subject a man who hod already suffered punishment 
for all the offences proved against him to a sort of perpetual sur- 
veillance, and the liability to lie punished without trial for what 
was substantially a freeh and irregularly proved, or, in the eye of 
the law, an unproved ofience. The doctrine advanced in argument, 
and approved by Mr. Justice Lush, that no actual injustice bad 
b(;cn done to the defendant, the Lord Chief Justice eneigetically 
scouted as altogether unworthy of a court of justice, adducing,, 
with apt illustrations, the example of a murderer who, though 
taken red-handed, was entitled to aU the forms of le^al trial, and 
to an acquittal if an irremediable flaw was discovered in the indict¬ 
ment. Adverting to the recognized distinction between summary 
and plenary causes in the eccletitastical courts, his Lordship showed 
that the present case clearly fell within the latter class; and^ there¬ 
fore, no forffialities could be dispensed with. , In conclusion, ha 
pointed out that this was no mere irregularity of procedure, but a 
distinct excess of jurisdiction, and that as such the Queen’s Benchi 
Division was competent to restrain either tho Court of Arches or 
tho Judicial Committee firom proceeding to carry out what they 
ought never to have be^un. Tne rule was therefore, in conformity 
with the prevalence of opinion in tho Court, made ahsoluto; buk 
the practice of tho Queen’s Bench does not award costs in such 
cases to the successfid party. 

It may be surmised that the matter will rest here, and an 
appeal to the Court of Appeal will in all prohalnlity be pre¬ 
sented at the earliest opportunity. Few peii^ will be found to 
dispute the conclusions arrived at by the minority of tlto Judgw ia 
the Queen’s Bencffi, that the infliction of a sentence which deprivea 
a clergyman ibr three years of his office, is not a fit sdlject fi)r 
summary, and so to speak ejepitrte, heaxingand deeirion. Under tha 
form which the proceedings took, If Mr. Mackonochie had appeaved^ 
he could have raised no question as to the legality of the praoUces^ 
for which he was summoned, and his defied wonld Juwe, beezn 
restricted to the narrowest po^ble limits, it isdiSloiilt to 

discern the grounds on which eedesiastJcal oourti, abould,,^ 
permitted, first to arrogate to themselves a jiimdiotion to 
for contempt, for which no pireeedent can, he aa^ 

1 to extend that jurisdiotion to a Vsojfih smt^ 4 mM oi 
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^ other QonrtB to which that juiisdiction indisputably belun^s 
tihe Lord Ohkf Justice expressed a charitable beliei that the 
proceediuga of Judicial Oommittee in Ilebbert v. Furebas were 
misrhpiNrted, inasmuch as one of the most eminent members of that 
body waa made to admit that there was no authoritv whatever for 
GOUIB6 tfa^ proposed to pursue, and certainly the cases cited 
in eupport of uiat course siraally fail to bear it out. The startlin;? 
point of Tuesday’s proceedings is, however, the assertion of ihe 
right of the courts composing the High Court of Justice to 
control the action and review the decisions of the Judicial Com¬ 
mittee of the Privy Council, and it remains to be seen how that 
August body will brook this curtailment of their dignity and prU 
*vileges. Of course the Judicial Committee is a purely appellato 
court, and its proper province is merely to review legal decisions 
given in courts from which an appeal lies to it, leaving the minis- 
torial functions to the subordinate tribunals; but, in the cases so 
sharply criticized in the Queen’s Bench, it had assumed an original 
Jurisdiction so far as suspending for contempt was concerned, 'ind its 
right to do so is now at issue. As we have observed, tlio power of 

S robibition is not confined to the Queen's Bench Division, and the 
udicial Oommittee might iit somo future date lind its pi'ecoedings 
-called in question and set aside by a far weaker court than that 
which decided in Mr. Mackonochio’s case last Thursday. What 
may be the ultimate issue of this biittlo of tho giants wo.do not 
presume to predict, but it is not likely to bo arrived nt without a 
Mvero struggle, and tho exhibition of some acerbity in high 
judicial places. In tho meantirao Mr. Maclionochic and Mr. 
JSdwards of Preatburv, against whom a similar sentence of suapon- 
Aioh has been passed by Lord Pen/ance, but deferred until the 
decision in the prohibition suit brought by Mr. Muckonochic should 
be given, ore, like Mr. Tooth and Mr, Dale, free to continue their 
ministrations, and if they keep cleiiv of further proceedings, the 
writ “de contumaco capitudo, mid tho Public VVorship Act iu- 
•cluded, are to be left in peace. Until the (Queen’s Bonoli and the 
Judicial Oommittee have settled their UUi'crenccs, we see no cause 
for immediate anxiety ou their part. 


THE PARLS SALOX. 



•of which the same has not be<‘n said, we were scarcely pivipared 
for the disappointment which in fact awaited us. The Salon is 
in truth much below the average, perhap-s on account of the rival 
Attractions of tho great Exhibition, periinps because French art is 
•on tho decline. Of the two explunations we am inclined to choose 
the latter, for of late years French painting has shown more 
and more the signs of a falling school. Its characteristics 
are plenty of technical dexterity (every French painter seoius to 
do what he wants with his colours, but be seldom wants to paint 
well with them), a certain vigour of draiightsiniinship, a dull and 
heavy colouring, and a furious desire to attract attention either 
i)y the size of the pictures or by tho choice of horrible and re¬ 
volting subjects. 

Almost the only healthy sign that modem French painting 
Axhibita is a certain love of peasant life—a love which scorns 
to soften down the roughness of the origintil in the hope of 
investing it with a pastoral or idyllic charm, but endeavours to 
ahow us the real poetry which underlies the rude and little beautiful 
<^xt0rior of this life of toil and hardship. Therefore wo liave no 
hesitation in pronouncing the tine work of Al. B.istieii Lepage 
i(n9) as the picture best worth seeing in the Salon. It is called 
'^Les Foins,’‘and illustrates the following passage from Audrd 
^Iheuriet:— 

Midi 1 . . Les pres fauchds sent baignds do Imnicrc. 

6Uir un tna d’herbe IVfitobe ayant fair su litiijro, 
liO fanchenr dtendii dort an serrant les poiiiga. 

Assise auprbfi de lui, la fanctisc lialou 
Beve, ks }’^ux uuvorts, alanguio otgrisf^ 

Par rjuauureuso odeur qui s'exiialo desfnins. 

As it would be impossible to describe the picture better than these 
verses have already done, we will merely draw attention to tho 
wonderful manner in which tho painter has rendered interesting 
Ah© .coarse heavy of tho peasant w^oinou by showing the 
working of a poetry inarticulate, but not tlie less real, on features 
AdBed % labour and monotony. The technical merits of the painting 
Are very great; the breathless heat of tho eummer day is rendered 
with a truth that is almost oppressive; whilst the execution has 
nil the tirtnnees and vigour of modem French work, combined with 
A delicacy that most of M. Ijcpage’s eontomporaries appear to 
idespiee. We congratulate the accomplished portrait-painter on 
tuviog oontinued worthily the mission of Millet, the peasant 
Artist wJkO tirst taught the world to understand and sympathize 
-with the life he knew and loved well. Of large historical 
works there is of course no lack. Unfortunately, M. Laurens, 
whose fiao jpicture of ihe death of (General klarceau obtained the 
mMUlfi last year, and whose vigour of painting and 

gsasp of the featities of ms subject make one forgive his oxceasivo 
imdnass fereerpsee, is this year imrepresented. M. Maignan, who 
^paints iooMwliAt in kiii'Blylej has two rather uninterestiog works, 
oae (r463)'iopi!eMntii^liOtt IX. consoling a iemr, apparently, as 
Cimni in kis esricatttnt digg^g his nails into his 

^Co^i use consolation ft cette 

Ifrigttm liero *hM nobly withstood the temptsr 


ti(m that such a subject must offdr to a French Mioter, and 
has not treated it in a' loatbsonio manner. Tho other (14^4) 
shows the Venetian Admiral fku’lo Zeno, ■who consolM himself in 
his blindness, and apparently his dotage, by embracing the trophy 
of his ancient victories bung up in the Oaihedral of Saint Marc. 
This is a singularly hariuless picture. M. Kdelfell has a 
rather well-painted picture of tho gbiwtly order (857), re- 

E resenting Charles IX. of Sweden insulling tho corpse of 
is enemy Flomiug, Hero, also, we are grateful, as the 
subject might luivo been treated with leas moderation. 
Amongst the historical works may be mentioned Ddtaille’s “ Bona¬ 
parte en Flgypte ” (747). The scene ropresenta tho end of a 
light with tlie Mamelukes; the enemy have been vanquished, and 
the standards and })ri.^ouers are presented to Napoleon and his 
stair on the held of battle. This elaborate and carefully painted 
work includes portraits of Ivlebor, Dumas, Beasiftres,^ Ilesaix, 
Cafarelli, Monge, Jlesgenettca, Denon, Bertbollct, &c., besides that 
of Napoleon himself, and ia altogether a lino represontation of a 
striking scene. M. Gjirnier has cho. eti an episode out of very modern 
history iti his pict ure of ‘‘ Le Lib rateur du Territoire” (978). Ho 
has represented tho (.Jhambor in u stale of tumult (not a very un¬ 
common cirenmstauceL The Mini::«t.er of the Interior bad incau- 
tiou.sly let fall tho wonis “ liberator of tho territory.” Immedmtcly 
M. Gambella pointed to M. TJiiers, saying, “ There is the liberator 
of the territory! ” wliereupon the whole of tin) Left and Centre 
rose like one man and saluted M. Thiers with that indoscribablo 
liubbub wliicli the Journal OJfirivl Iran.'^hite.si into ‘‘ vives acclama¬ 
tions ” and ** clialeuroux applaudissenierits.” TJiis waa the closing 
scene of Af. Tlinsrs's carecA’—iio died very shortly afterwards—and 
as such it is very worthy of rcpniaentalion, although eminently 
unpictorial. AT. Gnrnior has done w'onders with Jus unpromising 
subject, and has really succeeded in making an interesting memorial, 
though it scarcely can bo called a picture. Compared to this M. 
\’ibert’8 gigantic “ Apotheosis of M. T'hiers” (2227) is very flat, 
stale, and unprolitablc. It is painted with all the clevernoss that 
■we havc^ often admired in tlui charming tahUamr da genre by 
which M. Vibort has made liis fanio—drums, cannon, wreaths of 
immortelles, armicvs lighting in the sky, a huly in black clothes 
representing France, and a lady without any cloihes representing 
Fame—all this is there; but somehow it does not move us. 
Perhaps tho age of apotlieoses has pjussed. 

Tho lady rcT)reaenting Fame loads us, by a natural tran¬ 
sition, to sneak of tho incroasing nude studies whudi fill tiio • 
walls of the 8alon. W^e have nothing to say against tho 
represoolution of tlie nude in tbo abstract. Tho human form 
is a beautiful thing, and as such most worthy to bo repre¬ 
sented in minting; indeed we know nothing so likely to cor¬ 
rect any debasirig association that modern delicacy may hnvo 
thrown around the idea of nudity as a fine psintinj^ of a naked 
iigure. But the painting must be' line; and as there is nothing in 
the doniuhi of art more clillicult than U) accomplish this, so wo 
can easily understand bow few of the innumerable pictures of this 
kind that tiro produced every year in France are likely to have tui 
elevating lemleiicy, oven au]>poHing that tho aim of the painter is 
always noble, which would bo 11 very violent supposition indeed. 
And 1)0 it understood that tlie kind of elevation wo require is not 
that ideal treatment of the liguro which coribists in duisbing your 
picture Venus ” or “ Aurora,” and making it quite unlike any 
woman that ever lived, but rather in drawing attention to the 
boiuity and nobility tliat c.xist iii a healthy and well-formed 
human being, l^r an oxaniplo of wliat may be done in this way 
WQ need go no further than Mr. A lma-I’ftdema’s“ Sculptor's Model” 
in this year’s exhibition of the Itoyal Academy; and vro regret to 
say that none of tho nudo studies in the yalon can approach the 
honesty and purity of this work, to say nothing of its over¬ 
whelming su])erioriiv in technical matters. 

In portraits tho French do not show to great advantage. The 
women aro all dreasi»d up to tho eyes, and are all smiling that ex¬ 
quisite smile which to ihe Parisian apparently is tho extreme of 
fascination, but to an Euglislmian is simply olTonsive. And tho 
men are not much bettor; none of them appear natural, least of 
all those who affect an air of extreme san»-g^ne. They ore all 
posing, all .saying—Look at mo; how tidy my clothes are; or, 
how untidy, as tno case may be ! How beautifully brushed is my 
hair; or, how beautifully^ unbriwhed!—They aro always in ex¬ 
tremes, and always conspicuous. One longs for a littJo of tho 
Englishman's desire to escape detection. Two of tho best portraits 
herti are of an actor and actress; people in whom a bashful and 
retiring demeanour would 1)0 somewhat out of place. 1018 is a 
I portrait of M. Jiauhray, ihe eminent low comedian, by M. Qill, tho 
caricaturist, who has at last found some one whom he caunot 
caricature, and so has produced a capital likeness; while 
Muraton has in 1062 given us a spirited likeue.ss o&^lle. Jeanne 
(ironier in Ze Petit Due. M. Fantin-Ijitour, who isSiefly known 
to the I^nglish public by bis unrivallod flower-painting, baa a 
family group (B78) wbicn has a vigorous air of nature my re¬ 
freshing amongst the fasbiouablo portraits that surround it. The 
shadows are, however, uuwarrantably black, and the execution bae a 
certain Tottenness of surface that is decidedly unpleasant. Cer¬ 
tainly one of the best portraits in the Salon is by an English, or 
rather a Scotch, artist. Mr. Archer has, in his portrait of Lray 
Hoilssr (50), given us a fine, unaffected piece of work, marked hy 
all the Switch richness of colour and vigour of execution. We b^ 
lieve this floe work was rejected last year at the Eoyal Academy. 
We are glad to see that the French have given it a good place in 
the best room of the Salon. 
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The laudacapes thia year are decidedly uuintereatincr. The 
Rrench be^an by leachinf^ Uio world a good lessou“-namely, that 
there is a Kind of beauty in even the commono-^t 8Cene«», and that 
even Iho dullest of sUios have a charm of their own j but this 
lesson hns tiasnvedly been Butliciently enforced by this lime, or, if 
not, perhaps the fault lies in theaij very painters, who, when once 
they have got their general ellect of dismal sKy ami dreary land, 
are content to leave untouched all the delicate beauties of fore¬ 
ground herbjigo, the exquisite patterns of mo8.s and lichen, the 
varied texture of the rocks on which they grow, the wonderful 
drawing of cloud forms, the intricate tracery of leaves against tlio 
sky. All these and many other beauties are ignored by those artistic 
bricklayers, whose sole idwi of execution is the p ilotte knife, and 
who appear to confound thickness of paint with vigour of painting. 
At the same time, these coarse and heavy productions have ti 
certain charm for the eye that has become satiated with popular 
English landscapes, for, at least, they are true as far ns they 
go. They do not give the delicacy of Nature’s forms; but 
then they do not pretend U) do bo; they have no mechanical 
trick of dexterous execution that does duty fur the intinito 
variety of Nature; their producers do not paint sunlight, 
because they feel that they cannot, and it is surely better to 
a dull day accurately than a sunny one inaccurately, 
strive for simple truths of tone and olibct, and these they 
got iairly occurnlely ; but why not give us a little more P The 
most Batisfaclory landscape this year is perhans Mine, la Villette’s 
‘^Fnlaisee d’Yport” (1344), a very truthful and Imne.st piece of 
work. It is true that the subject is not profoundly interesting, and of 
course there is hardly any colour in the picture ; but there is day¬ 
light and n certain frcsliucss os of Nature, together with really 
sound painting of stcines and rocks and sea, and all these tilings 
combined make an excellent landscape. Tliero are two sea-pieces 
by M. Lepic,‘*Lo depart; niarde haute” (1415) and “ Lo retour; 
mar^e basse” O416), v/liich are fresh and vigorous; while M. 
Armand-Delille B view, “ Dans la valine du Hrigandoux ” (54), has 
the merit of being bright and Bunny. 

Of genre and miscellanoous pictures the most interesting is 
decidedly M. Dagnan-liouveret’s “Manon Lescaut” (622). This 
is a ver^ touching illlustratiou of a touching story. The moment 
chosen is when Manon’a lover digs n grave for her in the desert. 

Jo forniai la rdsolntion do renterrer et d’attendre la mort sur sa 
«foSBO.” Having broken his sword, he is tearinjj up the soil with 
bis hands whilst tlie corpse of his boaiitiful mistress lies placidly 
bcBide him. There is notliing forced in this; no struining after 
effect; and the painting is exauisite. M. Lcfebvre’s “Mignon” 
(1373) is a very beautiful single figure, as also is M. Jacqnet’s 
** Jeanne d’Arc (1202). M. Clielmoiiski has two spirited pictures 
of travelling in Ukraine (484 and 485), a country where black 
horses seem to be always wildly careering over limitless tracts of 
snow ; whilst Mr. Rridgman, an American painter, has a remark¬ 
able illustrution of the manners and customs of Assyrian kings 
(334)—“ Divertissement d’lm roi assyrieu.” Apparently the 
diversion consisted in letting lions out of a trap, whilst the 
Assyrian Icing stood in front of them and shot them with a bow 
and arrows. Pigeon-shooting may bo considered ns a modern 
improvement on this ancient sport. 

These strike us os the must typical picturt'S in the collection, 
and as such wo have dwell on them at some length. Of course 
there are many other interesting paintings which we have no space 
to mention, to say nothing of the sculpture, drawings, engravings, 
i^c., which swell the total number of works of art to the mag¬ 
nificent sum of 4,985. 80, softly murmuring “ Ars louga, vita 
brevis,” we will leave the Salon until another year. 


ST. ALBANS ABBEY. 

P eople who share in the attention which lias been drawn of 
lato to St. Albans Abbey will be specially iulerested in a 
volume which has been composed by Mr. James Neale, a pupil of 
Mr. Street (Thu Abbry Church of St. Albang, Illustrated by James 
Neale. Printed for SahscrilH'.r8j. In itB size and w'ealth of illus¬ 
trations Mr. Neale 8 work recalls the tall, thin imperial folios, with 
plates by Bosire, from drawings by old .lolm Carter, published by the 
society of Antiquaries at the close of the l&st and tiie beginning of 
the present century, in which some of us as boys took our first 
lessons in Cathedral architecture and arrangement. One of the 
lost of that mngniGcent series, appearing in 1813, was devoted to 
the Abbey, now Cathedral, of St. Albans. A comparison of the 
two volumes is instructive, ns indicating the wonderful growth in 
architectural science, as well as in the actual processes of illus¬ 
tration, in lihe last sixty-five years. While pnge after page of Mr. 
Neale's work is given to the contours of arch-moulds, the sections 
of bases and capitals, and the profiles of string-courses, we doubt 
whether in the whole of Carter’s volume one such occurs. 
In fact, the value of mouldings, not only as an unfailing 
index to style and date, but as essential elements of archi¬ 
tectural composition, had yet to bo learned In his days. 
Far ahead of his contemiioraries as the caustic old n^n 
was in architectural kt'iwfedge and appreciation of ancient 
art, bis attention was more turned to the general features 
of a building than to those minute details which are now 
almost too exclusively studied, sometimes to the neglect of the 
prindples of proportion and design. Nor is the contrast less 
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noticeable between the manner in which the drawings of the re¬ 
spective artists are set before the eye. The architectural draughts¬ 
man of that day had to trust to the faithfulness of an engraver who 
sometimes misunderstood his meaning and misrepresented his 
drawing. The photolithographic process has enabled Mr. Neale to 
lay before the architectural student an exact referoduction of 
drawings lino for line, without the possibility of a mistake, or of 
that ^ditional drawing or touching up by the lithographer ” of 
which he speaks, which is even more fatal to accuracy than honest 
blundering. iSo faithful was he that each moulding was taken, 
each bit of carving delineated, ** real size from the stones, every 
drawing worlcod to a scab) on the spot, and reduced by photo¬ 
graphy.” We doubt if any of our cathedrals has ever before been 
subjected to so close and intelligent an examination and illus¬ 
tration. 

In a modestly written preface Mr. Neale tells us how, “Start¬ 
ing, though timidly, to measure a bay of the thirteenth-century 
work on the north of the nave, with the hope of passing the 
examination os a student of the Royal Academy,” his success and 
the kind encouragement of Mr. Street led him to pursue his 
labours, until, “after many mouths of toil, dften from 6 A.H. 
until midniglit,” he completed the greater part of the building, 
“ and thereby gained in 1875 the Pugin Travelling Studentship 
and the silver medal of the Royal Institute of British Architects.” 
Although the chief value of Mr. Neale’s work lies in his 
illustrations, the letterpress, as we have seen, contains, in a plain, 
unadorned style, much important information. The whole archi¬ 
tectural history of the fcuilding is clearly set before us in a 
“ compnr.’itive chnmological chart” giving in parallel columns 
the dates of the sovereigns of England^ the succession of abbots, 
and the various parts of the edifice assigned to each, as well as in 
the introductory chapter. We are rather surprised to find the 
live Decorated havs on the south side of the nave assigned to 
Abbot Hugh of Eversdon, when Walsingham so clearly states 
that, though the full of the Norman hays they replace occurred in 
the Abbot’s time— a.d. 1323—the loss of their Northumbrian rents 
through the inroads of the Scots had so crippled the convent that 
they were unable to set- about the robuilding for some years. 
1 lugh’s Buccos.sor, Richard of Wallingford, commenced the work, 
hut the ruiu was not fully repaired till the abbacy of Michael of 
Mcntiiioro—A.i). 1345. But, though the actual building was 
deferred for twenty years, architectural evidence points to these 
bays being designed by tlie same hand as the Lady Chapel, which 
certainly belongs to Eversdon’s times, though at a soinowhat later 
period. 

Mr. Neale discovers a change in the character of the mouldings 
above the level of the clerestory lioor, indicating a change of stylo j 
but if Walsingham's statement is to be construed literally, he can 
hardly be right in helioving that at Eversdon’s death in 1326 “ the 
robuilding hod reached os hij^h as the fionr of the clerestory 
passage ”; but we must be caretul lest it leads us to suppose that 
the abbots furnished the designs as well as the funds. In pursuing 
the history of the fabric, Mr. Neale speaks with deserved severity 
of the injury sustained by the fabric in the fifteenth century by 
the removal of iho high-pitched roofs and the conversion exteimUy 
of the Norman Triforium arcade into ill-designed windows^, as well 
as by the insertion of the huge tasteless perpendicular stone gratings 
in the end walls of the two transepts, and at the west end of the nave. 
The object of these latter changes was to obtain more space lor the 
display of painted glass, with which they will, we trust, again be fur- 
nished. liappily iiri Ihor of the inj mies is irreparable,and in spite of 
the fussy complaints of the agitators of the Society for the preserva¬ 
tion so-called of ancient monuments, and the more dignified oppo¬ 
sition of the “Antiquaries,” who ought to kuow better, we trust 
that the Restoration (Jommittee will stand firm to its intention of 
replacing the high-pitched nave roof. The practical Veason for 
moving is that the roof of the nave is in so bad a condi¬ 
tion that some work of extensive repair is essential, so, being 
sensible men, they have determined to reconstruct it according to 
the old slope, clearly marked on the walls of the central tower. 
The fuglemen of anti-restoration stigmatize this as “a monstrous 
project,” and summon all true archscologists to oppose the 
restoration t»f a feature so essential to the outline of this gigantic 
fabric. It is to bo hoped that the reconstruction of the 
spire which not so long since capped the central tower,may 
speedily follow. 

The practical usefulness of Mr. Nile’s sixty plates—including, 
08 they do, plan, general views, sections, details, fittings—is muSi 
increased by the copious letterpress notes which describe and explain 
every sepai-ate detail, but for which tlie profusion of illustrations 
might prove confusing. Instead of the usual letters of reference to a 
table in the margin, among which we so often have lost our way, 
and our time and temper too, every separate drawing, how¬ 
ever small, has its own legend, while the relation of eadi 
to the whole is rendered clear by charming little key pUms” and 
“ key elevations,” bringing the entire design under tiie ej^s at once, 
instead of having to turn backwards and forwards to find the 
proper place. Hesturatiou, however careful, must wipe out some 
traces of orimnal work; and have been so here. Mr. Neale’s con¬ 
scientious fidelity is shown by the notes indicating when this 
^ o^urred since his drawing was taken. The notice of the 
ingenious system of jointing of detached sbafts of issd 

dowels, by which tiie fracture of the neck moulding, Ibsquetit ht 
Westminster Abbey, is prevented, is proof of the dosenem oC 
bu examination. aoemw^ «nd noj^tisiiess «f 
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will, we trust, distinguish Mr, Neale's forthcoming work on the 
euriously painted chapels in the ci7pt of Cnuterbury Cathedral. 

Mr. I<]^e^e*s accurate measurements settle the coutroveray ns to 
the relative lengths of St. Albans and Winchester Cathedral in 
fovour of the latter. The extreme external length of St. Al^ns 
** from the plinth of the butti'oss of the east wall of the Lady 
Ohapel to the face of the buttress of the west porch ” is 5 50 feet 
inches*, while that of Winchester, luoasured between cori*e- 
spondmg points, is 557 feet 9 inches, exceeding its llertfordsiiire 
rival by 7 feet 75 inches. This superiority, however, is entirely 
due to the eastern limb, the nave of 8t. Alluitis exceeding that (>f 
Winchester in length by nearly nine feet—284 IVet 5^ inches, a? 
against 275 feet 7 inches—while the ciVect of its length is much 
grater. “ The repetition of the strong unbroken lines of 
precisely similar length at dilTerent levels in the nave and nislea at 
St. Albans, drives home to the imagiimlion in n way quite unique 
the impression of length. The nave of St. Albans is not only the 
longest m the kingdom, but the longest in the world.” It was, 
however, surpassed by that of Old St. Pauls, which, according 
to Mr. E. B. Ferrey's drawings, must have been niortj than lliroo 
hundred feet long, the entire length of the Oathedral being about 
five hundred and ninety-six Icet, while it must not be forgoti^•n that 
St. rGtrouiuR,at Bologna, is only the nave of the intended building, 
end would have incontestably been the longest (lothic church over 
built. We of course exclude St. Peters Irom the consideration. 
In the case of Old St. Paul’s the eflecL f»r length must have been 
far greater, the main elevation of the building l>eing maintained 
from end to end, as at York, Lincoln, and ^V'orccster, without any 
computation of long low chapel.s to the east ns at Winchester and 
St. Albans, or of a galiloe to the west as at JCly and Durham. The 
gigantic conceptions of Abbot Paul, to whom we owe the vast 
and stern fabric which, in Mr.^l^'i'ceman’s words, “ for size nt least 
if not for beauty has remained the wonder of all succeoding ages,” 
are well brought out by INlr. Neah? by a comparison with the 
slightly cnr 1 i( 3 r churches of hia relative—some said his father— 
Ijanfranc at Oaen end nt Canterbury. The tables given, to which 
wo must refer our readers, will show how vastly the scale adopted 
by Paul exceeded not only those minstci-s —tlm dimensions of 
which, however, are to some extent conjecturtni—but all conteui- 
nornry buildings of whicJi wo have any knowledge, ISt. l^aul’s 
oeing the only exception. 

Few portions of iMr. Neale’s letterpress will possess more in¬ 
terest than that in wliich he discusses the probable design of the 
Early English west front, as bo^un by the ambitious aiitl tasteful, 
but impecunious and miscalculating, Abbot William do Celia, and 
completed by his move businesslike namesake of Trumpington, 
nearly the whole of the upper part of which above the triple 
porches—so surpassingly beautiful in their degradation and ruin— 
was ruthlessly demolished by Abbot Whetehemstedo to erect his 
huge west window. 

We wish Mr.Nonlc could have given a drawing of his conjectural 
rt'Storation of this once glorious and now singularly hideous western 
facade, of which he gives a minute duscriptioii. Oertainly, where 
BO much must be conjectural it would bo unwise, even with un¬ 
limited funds, to attempt the reproduction of the original design. 
We may be well eontemt with the conservative restoration of the 
exquisite western porches, with their high-pitched pediinenlvs—a 
work on which Sir Gilbert Scott’s heart was earnestly set, and 
for which, wo believe, ho has left careful drawings —the removal 
of the ugly fifteenth-century arch, which seems to imprison with 
its ungraceful curve the delicaio Early English archwork and 
foliage witliin, and the re-erection of the lofty western gable. This 
last work will bo rendered necessary by the projected raising of 
the nave roof. The stylo to be adopted will require careful con¬ 
sideration, and will certainly be pronounced the wrung one by 
some. Wo should recommend a studied plainness, eflect being 
sought more by proportion than by ornamentation. The com¬ 
position ought, if the effect be attainable, to show tliat it is 
modern and due to physical necessitie.«s, while at the same time 
it harmonizes with the old work. Wo know that we are 
treading on delicate ground in donounclng tlie unreasoning 
fanaticism which would forbid these lovely portals beirig saved from 
further ruin and reinstated in something approaching to their 
former beauty, and the west front rendered less unworthy of so 
vast and stately a structure. Even if resloi*atioM l>e an evil, here at 
least it is a necessary evil, and essential for the simple preservation 
of the fabric from a general collapse. But for the vast engineering 
works projected by C>ir Gilbert Scott and carried out ollicicntly 
by Mr. Ohapple, the lower must have fallen and other parts of the 
oaifice sunk in ruin. When masonry has fallen into so fearful a 
state of decay ns we in the clerestory of the nave, where the 
window-joints present a shapeless mass of rotten stonework with¬ 
out a single architectural feature visible, full of gaping cracks, 
letting damp into the walls and hastening dilapidation, it is diffi¬ 
cult to urge without hypocrisy as a labour of love that the 
minster should be left as it is to sink with rapidly quickening speed 
into so complete a state of ruin as to imperil the very existence of 
the whole fabric. Then if any measures of restoration ore taken 
surely they should be complete. The decayed stone where neces¬ 
sary must be removed and new substituted, the mouldings must be 
revrotked (not pared down), the shafts renewed; and if we gets new 
wi|idow for on old one, while we feel a pardonable regret for the 
edpeti^ pictmesqueoess of that which it replaces, we may be well 
Opntent ^ Meing the design of the original Wlders reproduced in 
idl essent'ud parUculors and the fabric saved from overthrow. If 
what Us been termed ** the gospel of decay and death*’ is to have 


8wa;y at St. Albans, its advocates must be prepared to see the 
portions still unrestored—that i.s, more than halt the fabric—speedily 
colhipBing into complete ruin. With such a prospect befbro It 
the cathedral may well say “ 8avo mo from my friends.’’ 


LIFE AT AX AMEIIICAN UXIVKRSITY. 

I T 19 not very' difficult to account for the failure which attends 
most clfiu'ts to describe the life of undergraduates. We all know 
what the aulhois who choose tliis topic <lo. They describe many 
scones in which beer and skittles, or their equivalents, supply the 
interest. They throw in a Town and Gown row, a combat with 
n prizefighter, an advcMitaro with proctors, a steeplechase, a boat- 
race, and a crowning triumph in the Senate Uoumo or the .schools. 
Ijct all this bt) subtly pervaded by a love affair or two, and you 
have the usual novel of Univereity life. It is needless to say that 
most mon find Oxford and Cambridge a round of lectures, athletic 
sports,breakfast parties,and discussitina about the Ahsoluio,iii which 
proctors and prizefighters, and young ladies (seriously viewed) lake 
little or no part. It would not ho amusing, however, to describe 
a round of led iiivs, which are indeed the dullest affairs in the 
world. W lieu once you have siiid that a learned tutor, in a half- 
audible Mucp, directs yoiii: attention to Jtepuldic 324 A,and makes 
a scries of disjointed reuiarka, at the end of which you find 
he moans 323 B, you have said all. For lectures it may 
be advanced that they give a man an appetite for luncheon ; but 
it is clear that they are the reverse of adventurous, and that they 
leave no enduring iuj]>ressiun on tho'hutuan mind. Breakfast 
parties are just as monotonous. The conversation has the eternal 
samcnosB of the gigantic solos, tho beefsteaks, the buttered eggs, 
the marmalade, and the boor. Dialogues about the Absolute, too, 
and about the imiiiortalily of the soul would not exhilarate the 
readers of University novol.‘», unless indeed the composition of a 
j Sunday novel—something fur (rood frord^-^ht) aimed at. Then 
j you can take your characters at pleasure to University sermons, 

I where they may hear Doan Stanley, or Canon Liddon, or 
j tho Dean of Chichosier, preach a sermon w'bich either removes 
< their doubts or tiiaches them that doubt is a high and holy estafe, 
and that St. Thoiuns was tho prince of Apostles. As to tlie 
athletics, they are done biitter in than in any fictions 

not composed by a lady writer. In IfeU you gt*t accuracy, though 
little fuiicy; in a novel of the Universities by Ouida, or any other 
lady, you are not iinlikoly to be tickled by the record of 
tremendous feats. JCveii Mr. Brookes could not clear a turf-cart, 
lilfe the hero of Under 'Two FluffSy or run a mile in two iiiinutea 
fifteen seconds, or hurl the hammer over Christ Church pavilion 
into the Cher well. 

Novels of llui Universities are spiced then by ignorance, by 
fancy, bv forgetfulness. You are to believe that all is cricket, 
bout-racing, champagne cup, and driving four-in-hand, with a 
happy consutmnalioM in a double first, and a virtuous attachment 
to a iovely heiress, ileuiembering these conditions of this sort of 
writing, one is not tempted to take the description of an American 
College (Harvard), for 11 move minutqly truthful account than that 
of Verdant Gret u, or of Fetor Friggins, or of Tom Brown. 
Harvard must be a terrible place if it is correctly de.Bcribed by 
Mr. Severance in Ilh Ilurvord Da}j» (Triibner and Co.). It seems 
that many of the doubtful practices mentioned in Ui» llcu'mrd Days 
have ceased to exist. Civilization, however, has not triumphed 
over the incredibly odious practice of hazing.” In Harvaru^ as 
Mr. iSoverauco remembers it, luou wore “ marvellous combinations 
of colours,” ferocioufj cravats and collars,” “ checks, plaids, 
diagonals,” and so forth, just like the people in tho illustrations of 
Verdant (rreoti. They kept a pugilist, called The Chicken, who 
in all things modelled himself on “ The Putney Pet,” and on that 
other Chicken who patronized Mr. Toots. The most horrible 
custom next to hazing ” wa.s football after the maimer of Harvard. 
Jtugbv football is not'exactly a nice drawing-room game. You 
may do many things to tho man who catches up and runs with the 
ball, though scr.itching and biting ai*u alien to the spirit of the 
pastime. Y'ou may not hit him with the closed fist, however; 
Hiill less may you ^at on the nose and eyes a player who is on 
side, and not “on the ball.” Now llarviu'd football resembles, or 
resembled, the Itugby game, with frec-fights thrown in. Ouc 
Pinckuo}'^, for exHiuple, is running with the ball, and catches a 
stinging blow umler the left car.” Others box in all parte of tho 
ground, regjirdleas of the progress of tho game. As for Tom 
Hammersmith, the hero of i/nr Harvard Days, 1 ^ received a 
shivering blow under tho chin, staggered a moment, out came up 
with a good defence and clinched teeth • . . young ladies looluiig 
on held their breath to see the way that Tom came up under the 
blows, which were coming faster and more effectively as he ^gan 
to lose his head more and more.” It is the first time that we heard 
of shivering blows” as sport for ladies, who seem to have crowded 
round the pugilists with unaffected interest. Scarcely less odd is 
the fact that this amazing game ” was played by men who^ wore 
long coats, from which the tails were torn in the combat. We 
have not, and never had, anything like this in the Old Ooun^, 
though after a football match men in plenty may be seen limping 
home wit^ blood on their flannels. It must needs be that haws ” 
corner Wt the addition of promiscuous boxing and of lady spec¬ 
tators is too much. 

Hacing ” is the amusement of bloody Monday,” and a very 
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blaekgtto-Tdly and eowaidly aorasement it is. The senior men 
aboot in banda, ** drawing ” freshmen and bullying them in 
a way which would disgust even tho members of a last mess. 
Mon had been - ducked under the town-pump; men had been led 
blindfolded into the river until they wore over thtur heads. One 
young freshman had been sewed up in a bag and hung out of his 
window all night; another had oeen confined nil night in tho 
marshes, where lib caught a cold, with which ho loll (iambridge 
never to return. <^o young freshman was “ made to read aloud 
with appropriate gosturea a letUir iVoni his mother, which liad Ixien 
found open in a writing desk,” and it was proposed to make him 
say bis prayers; also, wo presume, “ with appropriate gcstiires.” 
Here, however, the hero of the romance interfered to protect the 
freshman. Mr. Severance says “that they order these things 
better under the now regime ”; but, only a few nnmths ago, there 
wass a good deal of pistol-shooting between freshmen and sopho¬ 
mores in an Aniericau University. Happily the most imaginative 
of our chroniclers can tell no stories like these. Freshmen are 
rather 'treated with a hospitable, but distant, politeness. They 
receive moro invitations than they can accept; but do not instantly 
become verv iutiumto with their hosts. Men wait to see their 
characters develop, instead of ducking them in Oiim or Isis. In 
large and rowdy (jollego.s—wliciD tiie Don.s and their wives bow 
down and worship “ tufts ”—ihero are examples of cowardly 
assaults on unpopular men. No mie is proml of lhe.se events; uml, 
at worst, they were never organized into a system us they seem 
to be at Harvard and at other Anierican colleges. 

lloat-racing between Harvard and Yale is very much like tho 
race between the I'iiiversifies here, except tJmt tlio crews pull 
round a stake, distant a luilo and a half from flm starting-point, 
lly means of this device people on the shore can see most of tho 
race, which is an advantage. After the race the crews make 
speeches in public. From tho I’eports of one of these orations wo 
learn, what an F.ngUsh oarsman would not have thought it nectss- 
sary to mention, that “ lt'.s a good thing to have a fair and sqiwo 
race—no fouls, no tampering with boats; wo’ve had such a race 
this year, I IhiiiU I cun say; and I want all you fellows that are 
coming up to take our phices to remember wluit .1 say, an<l see to 
it that you have jint such downrijjhl, straightforward, out-and- 
qut honeot races a.-^ we vo hud to-day.” h’anoy u stale of things 
in which this cantion is neccs?ary. Tho English oarsmen who 
crossed tho Atlantic two years ago learned what an organized 
system of “fmils” was; and the Harvard crow, whom Mr. 
Darbishire’s four defeated on tho Thames, went in fear of being 
“got at,” like hows in sporting novels. While “smartness” of 
this sort W practised or even dreamed of ns ptJBfiihle among gentlj^ 
men and University men, “international” boat-races are practi¬ 
cally impossible. According to the reports of the late Henley 
K^ntta, tho “ iShoes,” when hopelessly beaten, s<»cm h* have thought 
that a “fonl ” wns at hnist worih trying for. 'J'liis dishonesty can 
never bo quite eradicated from sport while professionaks, and men 
who row for money dependent on success, are allowed to compete 
among amateurs, and to give their tone to tho pastime. Air. 
Severance, it must bo remembered, w^rites of the Harvard of many 
years ago, and we trust that “ tampering with boats” and inten¬ 
tional “fouls” aro no longer things against which hoating-incii 
need be wanmd. Perhaps they have ulso conquered their Re¬ 
publican intcivst in princes, and no longer keep a fransmiitvndumj 
or heirloom which goes with a certain set of rooms, a photograph 
presented by tho Prince of Wales to the undergraduate who once 
occupied them. “ ‘ Tell her about tho Prince of Wales’s picture, 
George,’ said Mrs. Dnrby. ‘The Prince of Wales I Oh! what 
do you mean i*’ exclaimed Aliss Mabel excitedly, after tho manner 
of young girls at tho mention of royalty.” Tlioy like, they culti¬ 
vate, they even ud«n'0 roynlty at Oxford, but they do not bow down 
and worship the princely photograph. 


TUR TIlEATUllS. 

T HERB is a certain kind of melodrama the advent of which 
on the Loudon stage is one of the surest signs that tho 
season is really over, it gtmerally arrives in town at about the 
same time as <ioe8 the country cousin, and them is ground for the 
belief that their meeling in the capital is not merely fortuitous. 
For it would seem that the country visitor, separated IWnn the purer 
surreundiiigs of a pastoral life, mpiires to be specially fortified 
against the dazzling alliirenients of the city. If he consents to go 
to the play all, it is only on the implied understanding tliat the 
author a wit shall be heavily kuided wdth virtue, and that the player 
i&hall, for the time at least, assume some of the sanctified airs of the 
street preacher. It^s a matter of comparative iiidifterence to liim 
whether the characters presented bear even a remote resemblance 
to nature, so long as they ore clearly divided into two opposite 
oamps of' good and evil. Those problems of individual 
character which in the real world acrlpusly complicate the 
aihiple aphoiisms of tho copybook are here rigorously excluded, 
and a »w well*wom types are found quite suiilcient fbr tho 
display, of the exuberant morality in wnich author and audi^ 
once eltke rejoice. There is first the hero or heroine, good, long- 
eafi^hg> andior^ving; then the “awful example,” who ia at 
firet bad; afterwards regenerate, and finally forgiven; and laattire 
irreclaimel^ viUain upon whom the most ample resources of 
virtue and senthnent are bestowed without effect. All of these 


femiliar figures make their appearance in the drama whid^as 
lately been produced ut the Olympic Theatre. The Wowfm 
Feti/ple is a translation from Marie-JemmB o» X# Femme du 
Peuplej and was originally presented at the Porte St. M -rtin, but 
it scarcely di tiers from plays of the same class of purely Engfieh 
origin save in agreater ingenuity exhibited in the contrivance of the 
plot and a more prolix vindication of accepted principles of right 
and wrong. The failings of the French dramatists are 
popularly supposed to lean but little to “ virtue's side.” As 
a matter of fact, however, the melodramas of the Porto 
St. Marlin and the Aiubxgu often err by an excessive 
develo})tnent of sentiments laudable in themselves; and the French 
public, it may be atlded, are suiqxrisingly tolerant of these didacdic 
exercises. The Frenchman, strange us it may seem, has something 
of the canny Scot’s morbid delight in a sermon, especially when 
the prea«^her disguises himself ns a comedian and delivers his 
biiraiigue from the stage. An Knglish audience, despite its want of 
critical perception, is apt to be more impatient of these long-drawn 
oseuys, and it is likoly that the Woman of the People would be more 
successful, in J..ondnn at least, if the‘dialogue were judiciously 
pruned. But Mile. Beatrice brings with her a kind of testimonitu 
which is, wo fear, likely to outweigh the cold counsels of criticism. 
According to public announcement, the Woman of the People has 
ellected a real conversion. It has reclaimed from his evil ways a 
working-man of .Maiiclicsiwr, and in the face of such a triumph it 
would be ns imperlinent to suggest any artistic consideration as 
to exhort a successful temperance lecturer to chasten the stylo 
of his oratory. Wo will therefore only express a hop'' that Mile. 
Beatrice’s iwhievemont may not cause any jealousy among the pro- 
fcBsoiB/of a sister uH. Ah far ns we know, Mr. hrith bus no such 
results to show from tho exhibition of “The Road to Ruin”; but 
llwu his work appeals to sinners of superior social position, who 
may possibly be more reluctant to confide to him the fact of their 
regeneration. 

Tliere is of course nothing to object to in this crusade against 
vice, whether underlsken by painter or dnmuitisl. Tndeod in 
thet«e days, when we are threatened with a strike among tho con¬ 
stables, it may be even fortunate that private iiidividuale should bo 
willing to undejtiilce tho lighter duties of police, and that thL\y 
should be rontly to adapt their work to the special requirements of 
tlio criminiil clnsse.^. And, while they are tilled with the pride of 
tluj missionary .spirit, it would of course be idle to insist too 
strongly upon any merely artistic criticism. W e do not judge a 
reformatory by reference to tho merits or defects of its archi¬ 
tectural stylo;' nor have we any right to require* oi* a moral melo¬ 
drama a very high standard of literary excellence.^ The Woman 
of the People is in this respect certainly not inferior to tho 
majority of plays of its class. In respect of plot, ns wo have 
alrendy hinted, it commands a certain amount of respect. The in¬ 
cidents, aliljoiigh hv no means romantic, are skilfully interwoven; 
and, although probability is constantly outraged, it is with tho laud¬ 
able purpose of securing effective situation. In following the 
fortuni'S of a working-man and his wife, tho audience is introduced 
to a foundling hospital and a madhouse, both of wliifh establish¬ 
ments are pressed into the service of the viffain’s siiuntev schemes. 
These schemes, however, receive their most powerful support from 
tho extreme frailty of the worUing-mmi to whom Marie, the simple 
heroine, most unwisi'ly confides her happiness. No sooner has the 
marriage ceremony ^jeen pcrfi»rmed than the unfortunate woman 
finds rea-ion to dtiploro her fate, and it would possibly ^ a grim 
satisfaction to Sir Willi'id Lawson to know that the ruin of this 
ill-assorlod couple is entirely due to indulgence in strong drink. A 
more worthless scoundrel than this dissipated carpenter it would 
be hard to conceive; but it ia tho aim of the play that he should 
ultimately reform and he forgiven, and ho is therefore treated 
throughout with an amount of indulgence which ho certainly does 
not deserve. Not only is he supported by his wife, but he steals 
hor hard-earned savings and f'')rce9 her at Inst to deposit her starv¬ 
ing child at the doors of i he Foundling Hospital. Now it so 
happens that just at this moment tho irreclaimable villain wants a 
child for bis nefarious purposes, and at the very hour when Mario 
brings her baby to the ho.spital he is loitering about 
the doors of tho establishment in tho expectation, wc 
limy 8ui)pose, that he will be able to purchase what he 
wants at a moderate price. By tho exercise of a little 
tact, how'cver, he succet,ds in getting Marie’s son us a gift, and 
from that moment the plot begins to thicken. The villain’s par¬ 
ticular object is soon made clear to us. He is in love with a high- 
, born lady who has already been married to a man for whom she did 
not care, and she now, out of gratitude to the child-etealGr, rejects 
I the advances of a cousin for wnom she has had a Hfolong affectioii. 
But the poor creature must not be hold strictly acoountabie for 
her actions, for she has bad a great deal of trouble. Her first 
husband is only recently dead, and her newly-bom infant has been 
talton away tVom her at its birth. She is therefore easily per¬ 
suaded that tho little foundlinjj is her own offspring, and she offers 
her hand to the villain in the innocent belief that he has restored 
hor infant eon to health and strength. All seems to be going as 
merrily as a marriage bell, and the marriage boll itself is nmr to 
Bounding when Alarie, reduced to destitution, seeks a situation in 
the high-hom ladv’s house. She of course ut once recognises th» 
in^t^ but, the villain is equal to the emergency and jprowp^ 
denounces her as a lunutie, Hiere is such u genem eonfi^hmes^ 
his medical akiU that the unfortunate woman i» eonmghsld td «U 
asylum. The vilhdn for the moment esema to be tmUmphaut; 
but, as we presenByv leani^ he > has ihiled^ to edcidato updu 
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an event which it mast be confessed wae in itself by no 
moans provable. The worthless husband, contrary to all roasonsble 
ecKpectation, has been underji^oing a process of reform; he is now 
received by the jbrgiving wife as a veritable hero \ while, as some 
return for her kindness, he arrives just in time to prevent the 
villain from adding^ the crime of minder to his other sinful ac¬ 
complishments. It is scarcely necessary to add that the infiint, 
who has led a somewhat chequered existence, is now restored to 
its rl}^htfal parents, and that t^ vacillating widow at last rewai’ds 
the long-tried afEection of her cousin. 

Mile. Beatrice has gathered about her a company of actors 
who do sufficient justice to the commonplace seiitiment of the 
drama. It will be readily understood that no great skill is re¬ 
quired on the pai't of the performers, for the authors have not at¬ 
tempted so much to create individual types of ehiiracter tis to 
produce a strong moral impression; but it is necessary even for 
this result'that the parts should be filled with beconiiug earnest¬ 
ness. As the ill-treated wife, the manageress herself displays an 
artistic power which must be lield worthy of better eirqdoyment. She 
flulTers under a certain disadvtvutige from her foreign accent, whicii 
deprives some passages in her performance of their due ellhcl. 
The cadence of her voice is monotonous, and in momeut8<'of ex- 
citemout her elocution fails to interpret the most ordinary touches 
of pathos that would come easily within the scope of many English 
actresses less highly gifted. But she has the merits, especially rare 
among actors of melodrama, of simplicity and resU'aint. IShe 
dues not forgot that she is the representative of a character of 
humble life, and she consequently avoids the failure which comes of 
a seutimental exaggeration of the sorrows of her part. Her per- 
formanco thus tends to correct tlie didactic style in which the play 
is written, mid to give some show of probability to the artilicial 
dialogue. 

In the COSO of several of the London theatres the closing season 
brings no change of programme. At the Lyceum Mr. Irving has 
given way to Miss Baietiian, who reappears in Mary JFanier, but 
at tlio (joiirt and the Priiirre of Wales’s JJiptomary and Olivia 
respectively preserve the places which they have occupied for several 
mouths, til these days Llie players change oftoner than the plays; 
while the leading actors retire to the provinces, substitutes are 
found to cojitiime their labours in I^oridon. Perhaps even this 
limited amount of variety is hotter than none at all. The system 
at any mte gives a chaixe to young actors who would ollierwisti 
ilnd a difficulty in getting a good opportunity of testing their 
powers. 


GOODWOOD RACES. 

A WEIGHT for age race, with penalties and allowances, par¬ 
takes much of the nature of a handicap. We might evim gu 
further and maintain that a handicap is, or should be, a weigiit lor 
ago raco with penalties and allowances, although other coiifridcra- 
tions must sometimes modify this general principle. The Good- 
wood Medtiug opened with a race of the first-named kind. Events 
of this description are often extolled to the diaparagoment of 
handicaps; but in this instance the evils of the hitter kind of race 
were almost exaggerated in the weight for uge ailair. Thus we 
found pour llesper fairly crushed down with weight, as he was 
made to give 2 st. to Capillaire and 3 st. to Singleton. 

Although as many as twenty horses started for the Stewards* 
Cup, it was the smallest field wliieh had contested that race for the 
bst thirty-live years. When the weights appom-od, Lollypop 
seemed to have by far the best chance of victory. Suddenly', how¬ 
ever, a very lightly weighted colt by liosicrucian, named Gagliostro, 
WHS made first favourite. This animal had only run in one previous 
race, and had then suiVered a most inglorious defeat; but now tliere 
were reports of his having won two private trials, and a vague 
impreesiou arose that ho was one of those mysterious and too often 
ruinous entities technioally known as ‘^good things.” People 
be^n to recollect, too, that ho had cost 1,300 guineas as ayearliug; 
so oetweon his trials oud his price the good thing *’ became quite 
a mania among backers. Warrior and Monk, who had been second 
and third in this race last year, were trying againbut they had 
been condemned to very steadying weights as mementos of 
the race of *77, while Lollypop had actually 3 lbs. less to 
carry now than before. When the numbers of the stailers were 
put up on the signal-board, a notice was simiiltaneously posted, 
amidst general surprise, to the efieet that the owner of Lollypop 
^declared to win” with Midlothian. At the end of the race 
Lollypop and Midlothian were loading, and the former whs ap¬ 
parently winning with the greatest ease, when the very large 
number of people who had backed him before his owner’s 
dedaration had the saUafuction of seeing his jockey pull him 
in and allow Midlothian to pass and win the race. Sdo freely 
wae Lollypop going, that unless he had had a very strong 
jpekey upon his back ha could not have been stopped. As it was 
1^ had to be pulled at suddenly, until all his weight was thrown 
on his haunches. This procewing, we may add, was perfectly 
h^;al acoording to the caiiQn law of tbeTurfjhowever incoavement 



W or walkiiig abouit befom race he |deased ev^< 
bofl^. Eveu in the eteriy port of the mee he assumed » ibarly 
perition. A#ioeA«i tlu» real ftr«^}^]e begani iMiwever, 


like many other ** good things," he dieappointeil his admirerey and 
his misttou was eviwntly to preach a practical lesson upon the in- 
ferinrity of private reputation to public form. 

We are pissed to observe that so straightforward a sportsman 
ns Ijord Falmouth possesses two such excellent fillies as Ijeap Tear 
and Wheel of Fortime. Wo lately pointed out that tlie former 
had distinguished herself at Newmarket, and we now have the 
ploasure of noticing that the latter, though scarcely so gwd- 
looking, is probably an even better two-year-old. For the Kich- 
mond Stakes, which whs worth nearly two thousand pounds, both 
Hi lies started, as also did the Chance colt, whidi has lately been 
named Cadogan, Loap Year and Cadigan had each 6 lbs. extra 
to carry, and neither of them were quite in form, the latter cepe** 
cialJy, 80 there was no reason for suiqirise at their defeat. Thirteen 
two-year-olds started for the race, and Wheel of Fortune made all 
the running and won in a canter by two lengths from Feter, a 
very nice-looking colt by Hermit. The winner is by Adventurer 
out of Qnetm Bertha, winner of the Oaks. 8 he is engaged in the 
Middle Park Plate, and in most of the principl three-year-old 
races of next year except the Derby. W Imlever her own merits 
may bo, it would bo well for the Turf if mfjfo of its natrons re¬ 
sembled her owner, it is a notable fact that, although ho has a 
largo stud of racehorses, wo never hear anything about his 
“ intentions.” 

One of the most interesting handicaps of the season is the Good- 
wood Stakes, Few, if ofiy, handicaps are as great tests of the 
endurance of the competitors. Alaiiy long races are practically of 
no great interest as trials of stamina, as the horses only canter 
slowly until within five furlongs of the winning-poet; biit in the 
Goodwood Stakes it is quite a difibrent affair, as a largo field of 
horses usually starts for this race, and out of these some have 
generally no chance of victory imleus ridden out from the beginning 
to the enil of the two miles and a half. Indeed, lor the last couple 
of yojirs the race has been run at something very little short of 
Derby pace, and as the latter race is about a mile shorter, the Good- 
wood Stakes Hpeed must be oonsidured oxtrenicly fhal. Hampton, 
who had won this race before, had great claims to favouritism, 
for although he had the heavy weight of 9 at. to carry, 
his running on several ocpaftions proved that ho had 
great prospects of succoss. Doubts were, however, entertained as 
to the soundness of his forelegs. It was said that this failing hiad 
prevented his undergoing the training necessary flir so severe a 
race; and that it was far from improbable that he might break 
(Iowa before reaching the winning-post. Advance had an equally 
hoiivv wt‘ight to cany; but his wretched running in the Liverpool 
Ouji vvas thought sufficient proof of his iticiinability of winning a 
race like tho Goodwood Stakes under such a burden. Nevertheless, 
when we remember some of his previous victories and forwanl 
poritions at the ends of tocos, we do not thiuk that the haudi- 
capper would have boon justified in letting him off lighter. The 
gi’eaUist favourite was Norwich. He is a four-year-old by St. 
Albans, and bad shown staying powei's; but he had never dis¬ 
tinguished himself very highly, nor could he be called a handsome 
horse. In the course of his life he had run in thirteen races, of 
whicii he had lust twelve; but the only race in which he had 
boon siicceBsful was over the trying distance of three miles and a 
half; so that it seemed probable that staying was his forte, 
especially os ho had also run second in long races on more than 
one occasion. He had now but a light weight to carry, and 
Fordham was to bo his jockey. )Strathmore hod to carry extra 
I weight for winning tho Jjiverpool Oup, which, combined with his 
uncertain disposition, made his chance a very doubtful one. 
Several other winners of important handicaps this year also 
started; notably Mida, winner of the Groat Metropolitan Stakes; 
Ghesteiton, winner of the Ascot Stakes; and Glastonbury, winner 
of tho Northumberland IMate. After an excellent etart, at the 
first attempt, the running was mode at a great pace by Shillelagh, 
who, it may be romomberarl, won the Levant Stakes, and also the 
Molocomb Stakes, At the Goodwood Meeting of 1876. After he 
hud led for the first mile, tho running was taken up 
throughout the second mile by Roubigant, aftur which ShiLlolagh 
again wout to tho front. At the distance Shillelagh was tired out, 
aud ho swerved heavily against Norwich. Fordham, however, 
rode tho latter with wonderful patience, determination, and judg¬ 
ment; and, despite this mishap, he managed to win his filth 
Goodwood Stakes by a length. 1 lampton was second, a neck in 
advance of Strathmore. Under tho circtimsianoes there can be no 
doubt that the race would have been lost had it not been for 
Fordfaam’a fine riding; but this must not detract from the merits 
of Norwich’s victory, as the skill of his jockey did but counter¬ 
balance the effects of his niisitdventure. For the Ijevant Stakes 
Rayon d’Or and Flavius ran a remarkably floe raee^be fonner 
winning by a neck. Strathem also started, but he had 6 lbs. extra 
to carry, and the half-mile course was a littji^ too short for him. 
The Sussex Stakes bad promised to be a very interesting afibir, as 
it had an excellent entry, bnt when the time arrived, only Xxisa- 
laire and Cloeher went to the post, and, as the former was evi¬ 
dently unprepared, and had 5 lbs. extra to carry, Olocher vims 
enabled to win by a length. Strange to say, altho^h long odds 
liad been laid upon Instuaire's winning, after his defeat he 
if anything, rather a better favourite for the St. Legef. Inval, who 
had ’been a very good third in the Grand Prix, bad no difficulty in 
winning the Drawing-Boom Stakes t and Bord'Olive beat Olemen- 
tiae by o length the Goodwood Uerby, Clementine was ^ain 
beaten kter in ^e w^ by Bau do Vie, to whom she was giving 
7 lbs. She appeared to be winning in a oanteiv when shesuddenly 
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Bluckeced lior pace, end allowed herself to bo passed just before 
leaching' the winning-post. Lollypop was allowed to win the 
Ohichester Staltos to make up for hie disappointment in the 
Stewards’ Oiip, but neither he nor Dalham could catch Trappist in 
the Singleton Stakes, although a mile was supposed to he too long 
a course for the last-named horse. The result of this race goes far 
to prove that Trappist, although very uncertain in disposition, is 
the fastest horse in training, now that Petrarch is out of the w'ay. 
Midlothian won another good race in the handicap called the 
Oheslerfield Cup, after a tremendous struggle witli Rylstone. lie 
is a neat-looking horse, hut is small, not standing higher than 
fifteen hands and one inch. 

Were it not for the romance of the thing, the Goodwood Oup 
would be a race of very little interest. Its value this year was 
very trifling compared with many of the other races of thts meet¬ 
ing, and only three horses conlesicid for it. Pageant i.s rallitu' a 
good handicap horse than a cup horse, and Ladv (lolightly had 
^eu beaten by ton lengths in the Ascot Gold Vase by V'erneuil 
last June; Kinscni, a chestnut nnaie by Canibuscan, had been sent 
all the way from Hungary on purpose to run for this rare. 
Although siie had never started for a race in hhigland before, slie 
had won thirty-six times in lIiiTigury and Austria, and had 
never been beaten. The first part of the race was run at a alow 
pace; but for the last mile or mile and n half it was good. Some 
distance frdni homo Jvinsom had it all her own way, and she won 
with groat ease, although in his oxcitouient and anxiety her jockey 
spurred her a good deal. She ia a higJi mare, standing over six¬ 
teen hands and one inch, and slie is rather long than short in pro¬ 
portion. Some judges t^oiisidered her the ideal of a racehorao, 
while othera thought lier rather light, oapecially in her hack ribs 
—hut all agreed that she was a splendid mover. 

Upon the whole, although the racing during the Into C^oodwood 
meeting was tame, it was no worse than the average of the last 
two or three years; and there were not half so many walks over 
this year os last. Tho racing lost much of its interest through the 
absence of both Verneuil and Jauiiette, who met with slight acci¬ 
dents which prevented their running after they had arrived at 
Goodwood. One of the greatest nuisuncos of Goodwood wa.s much 
abated this year. Formerly the dust i-endered the journey from 
the railwav stations to the course almost unendurahle, but on this 
\>ccaBioii tile roads were well watered. We have only to add 
that the weather was beautiful, the course in splendid order, and 
the attendance rather over than under tho average. 


REVIEWS. 


HISTORICAL lULLAPS OF TriiCOOlMiOIA.* 

P OLITICS apart—an exception of which we readily concede 
tho importance— Greek patriots of the present day hare 
good reason for a feeling of gratitude towards the friends 
of their country and its language in the AVest of Europe. Tho 
labours of English historians and scholar.^ who liave Jielpud to 
redeem from uttrir obscurity and oblivion the unhappy period in¬ 
tervening in Greek history and literature h»jtween the clo.so of 
the fifteenth and that of the eiglitconih century are of a kind 
equally honourable to author and subject. It is well laiown 
how assiduously French men of letters have done their part 
to vindicate tho long-standing claim of their country to being 
in a special way the patron or friend of modem Hellas. The 
Gormans have of recent years been specially adlive ns contributors 
to the histoiy of modern Greece. Ilertzherg's work, of which 
the third volume has quite recently appeared, is not likely to 
ho neglected even by the readeivs of Finlay *, we are acquainted 
with no lief-ter-bahiiiced, and yet at the same time more 
sympathetic, narrative of the liisurrecliun than that hv Karl 
Mendelssohn J 3 ertholdy; and for literary history Itudolf 
Nicolai’s compendium contains a mass of closely-packed in¬ 
formation. In truth, the Germans may claim a very ancient 
right to be counted among the most consistent of literary Fhil- 
hollenists, inasmuch as it was a German who, towards the close 
of the sixteenth century, almost re-discovered the Greek people 
fur the learned world. The visitor to the brisk und fiouriahing 
University of Athens at the present day, who soon becomes 
aware uf tlie multifarious eunnexioiis between its professors and 
those of several German Univereilies, may naturally call to mind 
the correspondents of the Tubingen I’rufessor Martin Ontsius 
(Kraus), whose names are rocurded in his famous Twcogrtscia. 
They werq^ says a native authority, JNf. A. K. Rangabd, in his 
I’ecent lAict'tn'y Jlistoty of Modiirn Oreecr^ ** men full of on en¬ 
lightened zeal, who, escaping the vigilance of the masters of the 
country, or taking advantage of their careless ignorance, estab¬ 
lished and maintained schools. They are portly the vestiges of 
a destroyed past, pertly also the presentatives of that vague 

instinct of a belter future which has never abandomid the Gn^eks, 
even when fate raged against them v ith the utmost seventy.” 
Such a on^ half a century later, was Milton's correspondent, the 
Atheniau Leonardos Philaras, in whom the great Emrlishman 
Itieved to address an ofispring of the 

Mother of arts 

And eloquence, native to tanious wits, 


• jRerueii de Pofmet Hittoriquf* en. Grte tulgair* rdaiifi a hi Turquie et 
' a«:r Friiuipwtet JJatwbittwai* Publhfs, traduits ei annotes par K. Legrand. 
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but no longer ** hospitable ” to them as in the ancient days, and 
who in return would gladly have engaged the interest of the 
sta^mcn of the commonwealth on behalf of his unfortunate 
native land in that direct form which tho Greeke have often sued 
for in vain. * 

But the literature of Turcogrmcia, that is of Greece during 
the three centuries of Turkish dominion, to which belong the 
ballads reprinted from forgotten copies and translated by M. 
Emile l^egrand, was of a kind which would hardly have at¬ 
tracted the literary interest of Orusius or Milton. These historic 
poems are not indeed, properly speaking, to he placed in the same 
category ns those Olephtic songs, to which Greek literature is no 
<loubt indebted for tho preservation of its popular element in some¬ 
thing like tlio degree in which Greek national life is indebted for 
the vitality of it.s popular element to the Olephturia itself. But 
they are popular ballnds, composed, whether their venue lies in 
(Joiibtantiriople, in lloumaniu, or iu Crete, for popular ears; 
written in that Vulgar Greek which sufficed for tlie needs of 
popular literature before the great but temperate reform of Koiais; 
adhering to what we believe is the favourite metro of the Olephtic 
SQugs, and nt all events possessing that rude species of rhyme, 
the national predilection for which was compared by Korais 
to the fondness of the Ethiopians for their black Venus. M. 
liegrand, with an industry for which philological students owe 
him special timnk.s, has furnished not only an ample glossary, 
hut (in his introduction) a table of the changes of sounds in the 
Vulgar Greek ; he has likewise added that for which we fancy few 
readers will fail to teel grateful to him, a French tranrlation both 
spirited ami (so far ns wo cjin judge) sulficiently litoml to lose 
notliing of the colour or lIa\our of the original. In neither of 
theso can tho jioiuns contained in this volume be said to be want¬ 
ing. Wo hardly renieinhcr a more copious burst of indignant 
lamentation thiiu tho complaint ngainst Death (here associated 
with .loaltjusy and Gbaron, with the latter of whom ho is after¬ 
wards iileutided, as ho is in one of the Ulephtic songs, translated 
by Uaiigabc) for having allowed an ignomiiiioius fate to overtake 
Michael the Brave, beginning:— 

’Q <I) 06 v€ TpurKUTupaTf^ umdefiaria-fi^vef 
\npc liveXer/pora, Kai Oiivar' CtpyKrptVff 
Ka\ nuis dnoKUTt)<Tfrf uvtop top dvSpctco/AcVoi/, 
wi TOP t)(j)q(Trrf yvppup 'r rrjp yrjp f^aTrXtoptPOP. 

Sun and moon, rocks and trees, mountains and plains are bidden to 
join iu tho coinpluint; for the company of all brave men (oXa ra 
ntiWriKopKi) have lost him who was feared by both bpaxoi and 
Xfoprdpuu who worked so hard Sid rqp dp0oSo^tap, and hoped to 
see the ^ervice of the Church performed ptir* 'v rqp dyidp Sotpiap. 
But Cluu’on cnrc.s nought for tho bravo; emperors {/ 3 rtirtX«r), 
king.s (pqydSff), and hrav'o men are all alike shut up in Hades; 
there is Alexander the Great, and Belisariiis, and Bolomon, and 
Samson ; and Michael, too, has perished a victim of malice:— 

;(iXiot e^a*:o<riot jif«l irpurop qrvp rror 

uTTu Xpia-rov yfppqa-fOiSi KoButs (Tpfx^** rorff— 

a couplet which may seem fiat, hnt which we could parall^ 
from at least one Elizabethan dmmatist, who likewise wrote for 
popular audiences. That, on the other hand, a comic, or at h^ast a 
satiric, flavour is not absent from some of these poems, especially 
where Jews are in question, will be seen later on. We may add 
that M. LegraiuVa illu.strative introductions and notes are suffi- 
ciimtly elaborate for tho specialist, though some more general 
historical information might perhap.«^ here and there have been 
vvolcomc to olhor readers. 

If it bo difficult to overrate tho significance of the vitality dis¬ 
played by the Ulephts for the movement which tho future had in 
store for Greece, modern historians have scanned with a closer and 
perhaps less indulgent eye tho sorviccR rendered to the cause of 
their nation or nationality by the Fanariotes. With the efforts of 
the Mavrokordatos, indeed, not only the beneficent revival of 
Hellenic intellectual life is closely associated, hut to them are also 
due the bcjfinnings of modern civilization in regions whose destiny 
seems permanently separated from that of liberated Hollas. In 
Boviiiiauia the insurrection against the Turldsh dominion made an 
early, though, as it proved, a fatally false, start. But with these 
later consequences, for good or for evil, of the influence of the 
Fanariote (Jreeks, when some of them had become provincial 
governors, we are not hero concerned. In the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries the Greeks neither hoped nor feared much for 
the downtrodden national cause from the busy and versatile peiv 
sonoges of their race who at Constantinople had contrived to in¬ 
gratiate tliemselves with the Turkish rulers, and to acquire wealth, 
power, and influence, at times no doubt by processes more or lee» 
cognate with those adopted by their compatriots in Old Home. 
To the hard, but not unmerited, fate of one of these worthies the 
first of the poems reprinted by M. Legrand is a sympatilietic 
tribute. The name of Michael uantacuzone was notorious in hie 
own ago (the latter half of the sixteenth centurv), and was made 
known to Western readers by the Turidsh Diary of Stephen 
Gerlach, a friend of the Crusius mentioned above, and chaplam to 
the Ambassador of the Emperor Maximilian 11 . at Ooostantinople. 
Gerlach, from whose narrative M. Legrand cites a long extm^, 
relates that even in Michael's lifetime doubts were tbr^d dn. 
his descent from the iliuBtrioiis Byeantins family whose ii»tne 
he bore, and that he was tidd to be the otfli^ng of 
parents who had settled in Taikey» However tWe msy nave 
been, he vaIsfKl himself to the ^orition of one of the most 
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iniluGiiiifil financiers of his dayi obtained tlie banishment of 
a rival Fanarioto (one of the l*alaiolof?i), and inpratiated 
himself with the Gmnd Vizier, Mahomet Sokolly, to such 
an extent as to be able successively to creato and dismiss 
Patriarchs, and protect or porsocute the Greeks, according 
to his will and pleasure.” Such was his wealth that in 
1571, after the catastrophe of the Turkish fiect at Lepanto, he was 
able to present the Sultan with fifteen galleys. After ho had suc¬ 
ceeded in marrying one of his sons to a daughter of James lihallis, 
a Greek merchant of Adrianople, who was able to give his daugh- 
term dowry of 5o,(X)o ducats, he had a forewarning of disgrace by 
bein^ thrown into prison, but soon recovered his liberty and was 
appointed fttyas irpayfiaTevrrjs to Sultan Selim II.—a post of which 
Gerlach translates tlie name by Tiirkischer Einhauffer and M. 
Legrand by grand fourniaaeurf and of which the annual iiicouKi 
amounted to" 60,000 ducats. Out of this ho had to furnish 
various requirements of tlie Court, and especially the moat costly 
furs from Muscovy, with which the sovereign honours the grandetjs 
of the Court, and the Beglerbegs.” But two years afterwards the 
fall came, Sultun Mourad III. having given oar to the jealous re¬ 
presentations of Oantacuzeno’s rival, and to the promptings of his 
own avarice. A charge was trumped up against the Grand Con¬ 
tractor of having fostered intrigues in Moldavia, and “ the son of 
the devil,” as he was popularly called, was hanged opposite his 
own door, 8i>ocial oiilera having been given to the KamTi{;lfxtra(rTj 
(capidgi-hachi) that not a pin of the culprit's property should bo 
allowed to be lost. 

This story is told with brevity, but great dramatic clearness, in 
tbo ballad reprinted by M. Legrand. It is sometiraes said that 
events have a tendency to repeat themselves in Turkey; and in 
another part of this volume will bo found, sung at great length, 
the catastrophe of another Fauariote, George yiavmkoglou, who 
mthor less thnn two hundred years after tho death of Michael 
Cantacuzene, root with his own under strikingly similar cir- 
cuiustauces. Ilis oppressions in Wallachin (where, as tlie ballad 
says, without being Boy, he really was lord and master)— 
va ytv^ iJXaX/we'yijy Tr^y avOevriav — 

proved the cause of his ruin; hut before this at Constantinople he 
had been cursed by the people. Cantacuzene had obtained a 
monopoly of salt; iStavrakogluu acquired that of tobacco; and 
with the result— 

Na Tuv TTovXovy f?r ruv irapav fiovitv dpd/xta rpta, 

vti T&xi! **' T'?*' Tov fieydXtjy (ip.apria— 

i.c. he caused tobacco to ho sold at famine prices; may the great 
sin thereof be upon his soul! 

Of the reiuaining ballads in this interesting collection the largest 
and most elaborate is tliat already referred to concerning the exploits 
and death of Michael tho Brave; but there are three others which, 
to our minds, possess a more living interest. These are connected 
with the unheappy Cretan insurrection nf 1770 and its i-eaults. 
Whatever may have been the sentiments of tho Greeks towards 
Kussia and the Bussiana of late years, it has always struck us us 
remarkable that the Greek.? should have ho easily forgiven their 
shameful abandonment by Russia, after she had encouraged them 
to riue agaibst their Turkish musters in 1770. Tho Morea was the 
principal theatre of this revolt, and of tho hon‘ois which avenged 
It; but in Crete also tho brave Sphakiotes hod raised tho cry of 
liberty, and undertaken to sacrifice their lives m yLvji 'Paixijao-vvrj 
(that tho Ilollenic nation might be restored). Their leader was 
u AaaKoXoyidvvrjs t 6 )v "SiftaKuav (master .lohii of Sphakia, whom 
we observe that llertzbcrg calls Johannes Dnskalakis; but the 
ballad before us shows that Suo-KaXov is not a proper name; and in 
his Glossary M. Jjegrand gives ** ypap-uartvs" and in tho 
translation of a passage of another ballad “ as its 

equivalent). But, as tho ballad relates, tbo insurrection was over¬ 
thrown by an enormous Turkish force; and the captured lender, 
according to the ballad, was cruelly tortured and cast into the sea, 
there, as the Turks are made mockingly to tell bis diaconsolato 
child, to sit and divert himself with the other PalUkares.” A 
second ballad relates the entry of the Turks into the Sphakia 
district, which, the poet says, has been denied; and M. Legrand 
has been enabled to add a third, which narrates tho exploit per¬ 
formed shortly afterwards by the irrepressible Sphakiotes against a 
Turkish proprietor, Alidakis, whose “ pyrgos” or cnstlo tlicy took 
and despoiled, and whom they slew together with his companions 
and negroes. His son and name.?ake, it appears, survived to defend 
himself successfully under similar circumstances against the in¬ 
surgent Sphakiotes in 1821. These poems will be rend with deep 
intexest, and the apostrophe which one of them contains to Crete, 
beginning 

Kpijn; tA 0 tupf rSav , KopStva rov Ai^avre—• 

« O Crete, the flower of the isles, the crown of the Levant,” can 
hardly he read without emotion. 

We should have liked in conclusion to give some account of 
two anti-Jewish poems—one comic, one tragic, and tlie former 
especially full of real dramatic power—of which we must restrict 
oivpselves to briefly indicating the contents. One is the history of 
the Jewess Maroada, a lovely Jessica who was carried off ** /mVu 
tU r^v tloXi,” in the midst of Stamboul, by the Albanian Bimos, 
who was not only a Christian, but also a bedeer. We have rarely 
n^A. anything more vivamous of its kind than the description of 
tb^ tremulotts meeting of the Jews to take oounsel on the ctuamity; 
lmttfamr«&tUtooatditbo JoTenip»ovejanhi{ tiie pikhr 


ocived and wedded with.the utmost splendour at tho Court of lie 
Wallachian prince—the bride having oecn pcvioiialy baptised and 
taken the name of Saphira; while, as for her kinsmen at homoi 
thwy hardly ventured after this to leave their houses and cross tho 
street, where Armeuiatia and Greeks laughed at them and called 
after them*' wives of tho Albanians,” The deep and uncompro- 
mining hatred of the Jews displayed in this poem assumes tho form 
of a midy belief in tho foulest of charges ever brought against the 
Jews by the Christian prejudice of the Middle .^ea, in the poem 
entitled Tbo Child Crucified by the Jews,” with its sequel of 
** Tho Exhumation of the Crucified Child.” The facts on which 
the story of the biillnd is based occurred atZanteiu 1712; the 
** miracle ” narrated in the sequel is said to have happened forty 
years later. It would not bo difficult to give special reasons for 
the hatred of the Greeks against the Jews which these poems dis* 
))lay; hut Westem pavullols of dilFereut dates rise to tho mind 
too readily to make such comments necessary in the present 
instance. 


MAYERS’S CHINESE GOVERNMENT.* 

W E confess that we sat down to review this book with some 
misgiving. Wo oxpecttsd it to consist of a dry list of titles, 
with nothing to relieve the monotony of column after column of 
Guineas characters but possibly the uaro meaning of the several 
designations. Such a work would doubtless have been valuable t© 
student.? of Chinese, but it would have loft the reviewer very little 
to 8.ay about it. Fortunately for ourselves as well as for all posses¬ 
sors of Mr. Mayers’s latest work, we were completely xnis^en in our 
estimate of its probable contents. The titles are there, it la true, but 
they are accompanied by so much descrintive matter that they attain 
no wearisome promine:ice, and serve only as headings to paragraphs 
containing much interesting and readable matter. 

Mr. Mayers, whoso recent death is, in the interests of Chinese 
literature, much to be d<.q)lored, for some years filled the post 
of Chinese Secretary of liTjgation at Peking, and thus enjoyed 
unusual opportuuitios for tho compilation of such a work as the 
present. In almost daily communication with the officials 
who hold the reins which guide the aflairs of the whole 
bhupire, he was able to w'atch the working of the machinoxy 
by which a territory as largo as ICurope is governed and adminis¬ 
tered. The results of his observations are well worthy the conside¬ 
ration of all who may bo interested in the solution of the question 
of how, amid the constant changes that have taken place in the 
map of Asia, the frontiers of China have for so many centuries 
been maintained us unchanged ns the form of government which 
has preserved them. As Mr, Mayers says in his prefaceThe 
foundutions of the Chinese State repose upon an all-pervading 
ofticialism, a bureaucracy trained through the national system of 
education'to apply the maxims of government enunciated ceiiluries 
^fore the dawn of the Christian era, and impelled by motives of 
sclf-iuterest to I'eject the introduction of all principles at variance 
with these venerable dogmas.” To Confucius, then, must be 
ascribed the honour of having established the general principles 
of government which have withstood the shocks of^ countless 
revolutions and of endless changes of dynasty. For it was be 
who gave to the national mind that retrospective bent and 
that reverence for antiquity which has served to stereotype 
the syslom of education which has been in force for so many 
centuries in every school in the Empire. Every Chinese lad 
follows exactly tlie same course of study from the first read¬ 
ing-book up to the classics of the country; and it is only Tgr 
perfecting himself in these works that he can hope to satisfy 
the universal ambition to gain a footing in tho public service. 
This craving for official rank, while it secures to the State the 
8orvice.s of the most able men, tends r1s<i to increase Ibe numbers 
of tho non-producing classc.? by the addition of all those who airo 
fired by ambition, but who havo not the ability to secure its grati¬ 
fication. In every district the officials hold periodictil test exami¬ 
nations, which the student has to pass successlully before he is 
alKiwed to appe^ar before the Literary Chancellor of tho Province 
at the biennial examinations. A candidate who is successful on 
such an occasion receives tlie degree of AVu-^s'oi, or Licentiate, and 
is entiilod to present himself at the triennial examination, which 
is held at the provincial capital under the presidency of examiners 
especially appointed from Peking. Ten or twelve thousand can¬ 
didates generally compete on these occasions, and of ^s numlMr 
alwut three hundred—the number is limited by regulation—obtain 
the degree of JCu-gvtif or Provincial Graduate. A kindfy respect 
ibr age provides also that candidates above the of eip^htjr or 
ninety vmo have presented themselves at repeated examinations 
without passing shall be rewarded for their industry with honorary 
degrees of this rank. The next ordeal throt^h which these snocessfnl 
competitors have to go is held evoiy third year at Peking, when 
the degree of Tam-met or Metropolitan Graduate, is granted to the 
first three hundred and fifty of the five or six thousand candidates 
who present themselves for examination. From the possessors of 
any of these three d^tees the Mandarins of the Empire are chosen, 
and thus is secured for the adminutration of the coxmtry a body 
of men who are deeply saturated with the maxims of Oonfueius 
aud of the other canonical writers. In 1S43, when serioos finandiA 

• JF%* Chinam G<»tarnmiUs a Manual 0/ CMnut Title*, OaieaoricaUg 
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^fficultieB beset the OoTernment, the was made of 

vaUing funds by the rale of offices* Since that time this new 
mtom has been extended with the result that, as Mr. Mayers says, 

the purchase system, whilst admitting thousands of corrupt aud 
incapable persons to official position, has at the samu^ime opened 
Avenues of advaneement to a class which is unfettered by literaiy tra¬ 
ditions and prejudices, and has tended to wonlteu the hold of the 
narrow maxims ofai)ti(][uity upon the conduct of public afiUirs.*’ It 
is difficult to imagine that the benefit thus discerned by Mr. Mayors 
can nearly outweigh the ovils arising from such a system ; and the 
motives of self-interest whicti impel the ^Mandarin class to main¬ 
tain the existing order of things would probably have greater 
weight with men who had bought their oilices than willi men who 
had earned them. 

The officials appointed by either of tliose two methods are dis¬ 
tributed over the eighteen proviiicoH into which the Empire proper 
is divided, and each of which enjoys a soparnto autonomy. Each 
province maintains its own army and navy, and collects its own 
taxes, the central Government being content to nominate and con¬ 
trol the officials, and to receive annually sums, varying, according 
to the capabilities of the several districts, for the expenses of the 
Court and the Government. The modem division of tho hlmpire 
into provinces dates from the Mongol dynnst^’^, which was esta¬ 
blished by Jonghiz Khan. The suocetuliug Chincsti dynasty 
Accepted the system as they received it from tlieir precluc«‘&sors; 
and when, in 1644, the Manchoo concfueror, having put his foot on 
the neck of the last scion of the Miug dynasty, nsceuded the 
vacant throne, he not only adopted witli some iiiodilicaiions tho 
•existing divisions of the Empire, but in a iiiiijority of instances 
confirmed the then holders of oflicea in their posts. With equal 
wisdomAo resorted to no violent reform in the administration 
of the central Government. In matters of detail, however, it 
was inevitable that changes should be made, and at the pre- 
aent day the designations of several of the more important 
offices iJear evidence of their having been the result of conquest, 
Tho Council of SState, for exiimple, is known in Oliinese by a 
designation which means ‘'the Place of Plan.s for the Army,^' and 
dates firom the time when martial law was necessarily predominant 
in the councils of the Empire. 

The intercourse with loreigners which has sprung up since the 
accession of the present dynasty has been the lueuns of introducing 
*aome changes and reforms in the Governnumt offices. The 
ascendency acquired by iticci and other Jesuits at the Court of 
Peking finds expression in tlie provision in the statutes of the 
Empire for the appointment of two Kuropenns to the Imperial 
Board of Astronomers, and the contempt with which the ilussians 
wore regarded during tho last century is evidenced in the permis- 
aion granted them to share with the tribute-bearing T.ionchooan8 
instruction in tho Chinese Innguago at a school sot apart for the 
purpose. But the war of i860 brought about a far more im¬ 
portant innovation. With the establisJiuient of foreign Mini.sters nt 
the capital it became necessary to provide an office of Foreign 
Affairs, for it was obvious that the Mongolian supcrintcndoncy with 
which the Hussions, who alone had a representative at Poking, bad 
been content to communicate, was iDcompotcnt to deal with tho 
wider questions of European politics. Proposals were therefore laid 
before the Throne by a Special Council convened in decide upon the 
manner in which foreign aflairs should thenceforth be conducted. 
In reply to this memorial a decree was is»aed comiuunding the 
formation of iheTsung-le Yumun, as the new department is called, 
and appointing Prince Kuug, a brother of the reigning hhnperor 
Heen-iung, to the chief seat at the Board. Fortunately for tho 
preservation of friendly relations with foreign Powers, the Prince 
atiU holds the post he at first occupied, but his original colleagues 
have all, from various reasons, retired from office. 

The prowess of late displayed by the Chinese troops in their 
campaign against Sungaria and Kashgaria would naturally lead, us 
it bos already done in some quarters, to on over-estimate of the 
capabilities of the army ns it now exists. The bulk of the regiments 
Amployed in Central Asia, however, consisted of the 6lite of the 
Pemng field force, which is composed of 18,000 or 20.000 men, all 
of ‘Whom arc armed, drilled, and manoeuvred after tue European 
foshion* The remainder of tho meu serving undcf tho " Eight 
Banners " into which the Manchoo troops are divided still carry bows 
a&daiTOws,and gingalls, while, with the exception of a few regiments 
of foreign drilled troops, the Chinese Prdvincial Forces, numbering 
in all some 400,000 or 500,000 men, are, as Mr. Mayors justly 
•describes them, an absolutely effete organization. On all occasions 
when active service is required these troops are superseded by 
** Braves,” the counterpart of the Turkish Boshi-Bazouks, who ore 
Cfnlisted and discharged •according to circumstances. As the pay 
of these men is always doubtful, the campaigns in which they are 
oi^^iged «re mainly conducted on the principle of malcing war 
aupp^ war, and their presence is as much tm object of dread to 
l^al citizens os is that of the enemy. By a people who con- 
caider iihe tarn of a sentence a greater achievement than the 
oaptoze of a cil^, the profession of anus is naturally despised, and 
fow xewaids, therefore, meet the soldier on hii^' return from the 
wmia. Peacock feathers for some of the subordinate officers, a 
v^low joctot for the snccessful gei^eral, lAd the liestowal of tho 
Hanehoo title of Batura, or Bmvo,'' on some of the most distln- 
a®#"* Wr***"*}"* probably all the honours which await the 
of A trtutnpfaalariny. The reward which fell to tho share 
of OhiMO ” Gmon for tiio part he took in the suppression of 
Tldpu^ liheUiotdiiros a yellow ja^keti and the title of Batura 


lies lately been bestowed on Mr. Meem for years of faithfol service 
against me rebels in the province of Kweichow, 

The systems of administration in the outlying provinces of Man¬ 
churia, Mongolia, and Turkestan are entirely inilitary«> Thlt, so 
far as Mojigolia is concerned, is sufficiently provpd by the fact tnat 
the existing organization of the various tribes is that which was 
adopted by the successors of Jenghiz Khan. Of late eiibrts have been 
inauH to assimilate the government of Manchuria to the provincial 
administi-ation of Chinapropor,hutlittle progress hasas yet been made 
in this direction. Mr. Afayers gives us much curious infonnation 
on these eubjocts, and brim^s tho body of bis work to a conclusion 
with a most interesting chapter on Tibet, in which he traces the 
growth of the J^amaist Tlierarchy from the reign of King Srongtsan 
Gaiiipo (in thu seventh century A.n.), the lirst inti'oducer of Buddh¬ 
ism into Tibet, down to the present day. The principal object, 
however, with which tho work oefore us was written was, not so 
ranch to give a general account of tho powers of government which 
radiate from Peking to tho frontiers of Siberia, Afghanistan, India, 
and Siam, hut, as the title-page tells us, categorically to arrange 
and explain (^hine^e official titfos. Tho want of such a work has long 
been felt by students of tho language, to whom the numerous non- 
descriptive titles and the endless synonyms employed present 
serious difliculties. Tho Governor of a Province^ for instance, is 
generally known by the title of Smn^/u: hut officially he is styled 
colloquially lie i8.spoken of us in official correspon¬ 

dence he is descriled as IhL-ymn^ and in tho epistolary style as either 
Chung CKmg or The confusion thus createa is further 

complicated by the fact that those titles supply no bettor descrip¬ 
tions of his official position than writing him down “Inspector” or 
“Controller.” A Grand Secretary of the Privy Council, again, is 
colloquially known as Chung tang, literally “ Central Ilall,” and 
a President of an Imperial Jloard as or “ controlling 

clerk.” vVll such difficulties Mr. Mayers has made it his business 
to explain, and under 612 princi})al headings, besides countless 
sub-headings, he has succetuled in compiling a very complete 
list of tho various titles borne by the host of officials who form 
the metropolitan, provin.ciul, and colonial Governments of China. 


COUNTY VERSUS COUNTER.* 

T he hero of Mr. Monro’s story is Mr. Victor Boss, a young 
timber merchant; the heroine is Diana Trevor, the grand¬ 
daughter of the Duke of Wossox. He represents the counter, she 
the county. But the contrast, the author felt, would be scarcely 
enough marked by only one pair of lovers. Victor accordingly 
has a sister Eva, with whom the heir presumptive to the title 
and estates of the ICarl of Margate, Captain the Uouuurable Charles 
Norman, falls in love. On one side indeed Victor and Eva could 
boast of a country rector for their grandfather; on thb other side 
they traced up their lino to a raco of village carpenters. Diana's 
father had hold a commission in the Guards, and had been cele¬ 
brated throughout the liiglicr circlos for his attractive appearance 
and courtly laiariug. He hud been the darling of the most excln- 
sivo sets. Hu hud had the enMe. Into the innermost coteries o£ 
the most exclusive society in Europe. He had nuirji^ a daughter 
of thu excellent Duke of Wessex, in whom the blood of the liuyal 
StiiarU ran, and his marriage, had placed him on a pinnacle of 
fashion, and had Ik^en a pledge to the outside world of his intrinsic 
nobility of character and moral worth. No wonder that both he 
and Lady Adela Trevor, his wife, were astounded at the assurance 
of a timber merchant in daring to ask for the hand of their 
daughter, lie, as all right-minded people felt, could be no fit 
mate for the heiress of the Trevors, for the granddaughter of the 
Duke of Wessex. If any one was clearly meant to maxry that 
admirable young lady it was the Honourable Charles Norman. The 
Earl of Margate, his brother, that dissipated but still distinguished- 
looking nobleman, was a man of no great property or county ioRuoncc. 
His life was noar its close, and his brother would shortly succeed to 
the title. “ An alliance with thu House of Trevor,” it was seen, 
“ would bring much influence into tho Margate family, while a 
counexiom with the house of Wossex would immediately shoot 
Captain Charles Norman into the veir centre of the moat distin¬ 
guished social and political circles in the land.” There was really 
no reason why the neir to the earldom and the OTonddaughter of 
tho Duke should not have fallen in love with each other. She was 
lovely and lovable, and he was well set up and well groomed (sfo). 
His dress combined military smartness with fashionable simplicity^. 
But a countess, as Mr. Monro tells us, occupies a social pedestal, 
and there was, perhaps, about the lovely Diana a liveluiess-^we 
might almost say a giddiness—that rendered her very unfit for 
occupying a pediktal of any kind. At all events neither did this 
scion of the house of Wessex, in whose veins ran the blood of the 
Hoyal Stuarts, foil in love with the heir presumptive to the eail- 
doru, nor did the heir presumptive foil in love with her. That a 
man's dress should combine military smartness with fSuhionahle 
simplicity is no small rccommendauos in a lady’s eye. That he 
ahuu^ be “ well groomed,” mtjist be, we dare say, a still stronger 
reeommendatiou. But what are such oualities as these xrken set 
in opposition to the heavy golden beard of a young timber mevAaiit, 
to the hair that refused^to part but that curled w over his bupodin 
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crisp waves of golden brown, to the look of vigour wMch pervaded 
him, md to hi» colossal proportions and his keen blue oyoaP 
IHana, thcmgh she felt that he possessed indeed none of the points 
of persoBU appearance that she had been accustomed to consider 
aristoocaticy yet nevertheless admitted to herself that never before 
had she seen so splendid a specimen of manhood. The heir pre- 
aaioptive on his side was hist os much struck with tho appearance 
of Victor's sister, Eva. This admirable young lady—and hero slie 
altogether diilers from the story in which her charms are described— 
was, lae read, never uninteresting or inane. In liguro she w^as a 
queenly woman, as we are told in the first volume. i3y the second 
volume she would seoni to have fallen somewhat back, for she was 
merely a superb woman so far as figura went. Her gait was swift 
and noiseless and (^ueen-like, and she scorned to know by intui* 
tion her distance from everything with wdnch she w'us likely to 
come in contact. We do not quite understand wliat heroic quality 
it is that is described in tins last sentence. If a heroine has a 
Grecmn nose it is certainly betler that she shcudd so cxHclly esti¬ 
mate her distance from everything with which she is lilccly to come 
into contact as never to damage it by running it ugiiiiist a post. 
Wo must remember, moreover, that the author has just told us 
that her gait was swift and noiseless. It might have occurr^l to him 
that bis readers would at once think that she was the ruoro 
likely to be knocked over by anything that met her. 1 le therefore, 
in a very considemte manner, nt once forestalls their anxiety hy 
the assurouco that there was jx^ally no danger, for she semued to 
know bv intuition her distance from everything with which she 
was likely to come in contact. 

Such, then, is the ingenious way in which Mr. Monro brings 
counter and county together. On one side we have tlie giv nd- 
daughter of a duke and the heir presumptive to an earldom, on the 
otlwr side we have the children of a limber merchant, the grand¬ 
children of a village carpenter. It was in vain that the hiarl of 
Margate did his best to smooth llio way to a match lietween his 
brotlier and Diana Trevor. It was in vain thsit Lady Adela, in 
her first visit to the earl and coiintoKB, exceeded the fasliionable 
limite of a morning call. It was no less in vain that she 
said ojpeuly to Victor, It is not from your rank of life that we 
should expect a husband fur the descouUnnt ol the Trevors and the 
FitzLenrys.” County people, when once they find that their only 
daughter has fallen in love w^ilh one of tho counter peiqde, would 
do well straightway to sell off their carriage and horses and to take 
to sedans. Certainly they should never drive anywhere in tho 
imighbonrhood where tho lover is likely to he found. In total 
disregard of theso first principles of the commonest prudence, her 
parents take out this descendant of the Trevors and tl»o JmIz- 
Heniys in their carriage, and take her along a road which led down 
a very steep hill, at the foot of which, closo to a river, was the 
timber yard of the yo\ith whoso hoard w.as heavy and golden, whose 
hair curled in crisp waves of golden brown, and who was remark¬ 
able for the look of vigour whicli pervaded him. The horsi'S, as 
overy one who has but the most moderate acquaintance with novels 
must know, at once dashed down the slope at a terridc pace. The 
hero, putting forth all his herculean strength, nttcuipted to sl^^p 
them in their wild career. Tlioy were so badly hurt that they | 
had to be kRled, and he was himself very much injured. The j 
three descendants of tho Trevors and tho Fitzlieurys were saved. 
It might have been thought that the most aristocratic of aristo¬ 
cratic hearts would have been overcome by sncii a scene as this, 
and by the I'ecollection of services thus rendered. J3ut a duWs 
daughter is not easily moved. Like a countess, she occupies a 
social pedesUd from which she does nut easily descend. Neither 
author, hero, nor heroine is discouraged. If a* carriage accident is 
not suiheient, let us see if even a Fitzllenry can be proof to 
the narrowest escape from drowning. Accordingly Diana goes 
on a boating-party. The boat, os always happens tr» every 
boat, that bears a heroine, is nt once upset, and she is 
being rapidly carried down tho river out to sea. “ lies two little 
bands datched the woodwork of tho boat, and her two wild dark 
eyes looked out in vain for help across the river’s breadth.” But 
hod she for a moment recalled to her mind the experience of a 
hundred, we might say of a thousand, heroines, she would never 
have feh more thoroughly at her ease. She might have said, 
“Aha, proud pmuuis, did not my rescue from death by a carriage 
aocidrat morve your haughty hearts P You aro now going to see 
me mirayculoualy delivered from drowning hy the same herculean 
stvsiigth that formerly saved mo." Of course Victor had been on 
the h^k, and when she looked out again for help she could see his 
yellow hair above the wavelets. It was well that he was a 
powerful athlete, and that love gave him superhuman strength, for 
he wfM^lv just in time. 

'The readm: will soarcely credit ns when we tell him that the 
heart of the daughter of the Duke of '\^"esst«x was still hardened. 
A desoesdant of the FiixHenrys and the Trevors should never ^ 
marry a timber merchant. There was nothing left for the author 
to do but' to bring the heroine a third time to Ute very brink 
of the grave* This was easily done by means ol the chill of the 
river and the shock to her svatem. The old family doctor Iblt it 
timv to speak out. He saw that nothing could save her but the 
consenttof her perents to ber marriage with Victor. “ Give her 
love,'’“und j^ou,wiU give liwr life,” What choice had 
tb^f “^eiuld thpir pride of birth destroy their only child? 
Kb* They knew tley must give way*" Hkppily circumstances 
rendered it easier for Ikein to yjeld. In the first ptaoe Victor had 
V a eudden stroke of fortune Wome very lioh, and could give up 
the tinriw^yaxd. In the aee<md' place the Buneurrible (Series 


Norman was now Earl of Margate, and was enraged to Victor^ 
dstor. The double marriages soon take place. school children 
strew the usual dowers on the path, and the crowd in the churcb*- 
yard crane—people nowaday always crane—their necks forward, 
while tho handsome young Earl loads his lovely Oountess, followed 
by Victor and his bnght-eyod bride. 

We can but briefly refer to the villains and swindlem 
who form an agreeable contrast both to county and counter. 
The heading to one chapter, in which their dmngs are described, is 
“ The Hornets mepare to sting.” At the top of’ the following 
chapter we read with pleasure “The Hornets are rooted out,” 
They aro, indeed, rooted out. The chief among them, a villain of 
the darkest dye, tries iu a tunnel to push the Earl of Margate 
beneath a train. The Earl, protected, no doubt, by that fortune 
which ever towards the end of a story watches over a virtuous 
nobleman who is engaged, but not yet married, falls beneath the 
rails, and, lying at full length, is not hurt. The villain, it w«s^. 
who was frilled, “'fhe dog, it was, who died." The second" 
hornet cacitpes for a time, but dies iu a madhouse. What beoamo 
of the third hornet wo are not told. We should have liked, too, 
had we space, to dwell on the Dowager Countess of Margate, 
who wan a woman still, not an nnsexod tiend. We should Imve 
liked also to introduce our I’cnders to Dolly Darcll, a young 
geiitloiuau who imvelled with costly furs and monqgrammed («w) 
appointments, mid scattered Bbillings among railway porters. 
VVe cannot refuse them the pk>asuro of roading the following 
account of the manner in which ho became engaged to Jjady 
Bliuiche Fitz JIenry:— 

ri1 tdl you how it all enme al»oiit, (ius. Mother and the Dtichess put 
tlieir heads together one line day, Snkl tho Duchoss, Blanche Is nearly 
thirty ; even tlumgh hhe is Lady Blonehn Fitzllettry, she will be sn old' 
maid.'’ tiuid Mother, ** Dolly is gfdiig llic pace. It‘ ive do not pull him up, 
he will be ruined.” Then the L)udio.ss and mother looked at one another 
and noddl'd; Blanche and L were told to f;u and got luarried, and we ate 
going to l>e obedient to parental commands. 

Thoro may bo some readers who are not satisfied with dukes and 
duchesses, earls and countesses, villaius and timber merchants. Such 
will perhaps,in tho great variety tliat Mr. Monro provides, be pkiosed 
\Nith a retired tradesman who, whou he is ruined hy foolish specu¬ 
lation, is kept “ from actual beggary ” by a settlement on his wife 
—a mere matter, ns he descri&s it, of twenty thousand pounds. 
If this jierson and his family do not satisfy them, they may * 
pcrliaps lind pleasure iu the author’s style. Tliey may be pleased 
with reading that “waltzing in its peri'ection is a subtle expression 
of the hruin's fauc}'—intellectual, sensuous, and silent." If even 
this do«jS not please them, they may, with some reason, infer that 
neither hy nature nor by educatiou ore they fit to ei^oy a very 
silly and a veiy vulgar story. 


BROWN’S GREAT DIONYSIAC MYTH,-VOL. II.* 

M r. DROWN had inlondtul to complete iu a second voluma 
his ttts)< of analysing tho mythology which grew un around 
the special deity of the Ikcotian Thebes. The wonderfully rapid 
expausion of thought and research on tho subj^ of religious 
mythology has made It impossiblo for him to do so; and he hopes 
now in a third, and last, volume to give a com|mtivo view ol 
the solar religious idea, as it was exhibited in.theatriiaicEgyptian 
ciiltns os well as in the Irauic, Vedic, Norse, Chaldean, andAldcaaiait« 
For scholars <iud students genertUly tho interest of the second 
volume will lio chiefly iu the eflbrts of the author to determine 
the mcaam'u in wliich rheniciau or Semitic thought and mythology 
influenced those of Greece; and it must be admitted at once tlmt 
some of his points must he regarded as definitely proved. There 
con be little or no doubt that the wish to trace aU Greek 
mythology to an Aryan source was a rtiaction against absurd 
theories in au opposite direction, and that it led to a good deal of 
questionable theorizing. Tims much we readily admitted in oujr 
remarks on the first volume of Mr. Brown’s work (S^vrda^ 
lijRvieiOf August 11 , i S77); aud we also conceded that the occurrence 
of such namc^ as l^dmos aud Melik or toe, Athamas and Adonis, in 
Greek my tlis opened a door for free and unbiassed research into the 
origin of all Greek mythical names which could not bo adequately 
explained by a reference to the Greek or any other Aryan 
language. Those thiukers who were most anxious to refer 
such names, if they could, to au Aiy’au source must have been 
at times pain^lly conscious that in some cases Umir efibrts were 
complete fiiiluras. It is precisely in these oases that Mir* Brown 
professes to supply their lack of knowledge; and, at the least, hie 
explanations deserve very careful attention, and must be admitted 
or rejected strictly on tho evidence addudble for them, withovd; 
the slighteBt re^d to the efiects which, may possibly ha produced 
on recent theorma relating to Aryan mythology. 

The interest of Mr. Brown’s second volume esntroa on thia 
point, and it isVell therefore to see at qpee what ha haa 
iipn it. Without wandering away to anknovm ground Imd 
plungfoif into Bemitie specalatmnS}. wa. mutt allowat the outsettbat 
the posmbility of explaining a GrM name from words in a Greek 
dialect is no condnsive evidpnoe of the eorroctneei ol the expla- 
nation. To the Greeks genemUj tha name Drometheus dented 
Foreriiought; and so riioroughiy were they eonvlneed of tiui' 
that they invented an Epimethi^ ox embodiment of Altorthoiigbtt 
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whoso beedlessneso plunf^s manlcind into a misery almost worse 
than that from which hia brother had delivered them. Yet we 
cannot douU that the name Prometheus reproduces the Sanskrit 
Pmmantha, ur chum for producin/ii^ fire, and in the same way that 
the seemingly Hellenic Phoroneus is the Vedic Hhuranyu, as 
Or[)heu 8 corresponds to Arblm and IDrinyd to Saranyu. Hence 
there is nothing to surprise us if out of a hundred familiar 
epithets of Zeua or of other gods one or more which seem 
to bo thoroughly Greek should be proved not to he so. To 
judge from first appearances there seems to bo no more 
reason for doubting the Greek origin of Zeus Meilichios than 
for attributing to a non-Ilellenic source the epithets which 
described him as Horkii)s, Pistios, or Epouranios. Still, although 
it must not, for an instant, be supposed that Meilichios is not a 
thoroughly Greek and Aryan word, it is perfectly possible that, as 
the name of the god, it mav simply represent a word which is not 
Greek at all. There is no shutiing one’s eyes to the hmulrcd forms 
which the root kab or stal has assumed in Aiy'an dialects; hut 
the multiplicity of these forms does not aifect the universal ten¬ 
dency of all tribes or nations to suhstituto for an unknown or 
foreign word the nearest sounding word or expression in their own 
language. The French achtd. is said to have given hirlh to tlie 
myth of Whittington and his cat, and the Englishman's chance 
medley represents the chaude mCUe of the Norman. Wo are thus 
prepared to listen to Mr. Brown when ho tells us that Meilichios, 
08 an epithet of Zeus, has nothing to do with the Greek adjective so 
spelt, hut simply reproduces the Semitic Moloch, Molekh, Milcom, 
and Mulcham. The rites in honour of this deity are far fi'om in¬ 
dicating the character which the Greek form of the name implies. 
At Si%on he was worshipped, I^aiisanias tells us, in the form 
of a pyramid, while Artemis Patroa appeared in the shape of a 
column. The epithet, as Bunsen remarks, may have been merely 
euphemistic *, and thus in Amathus Malika,'' the inhospit¬ 
able Zeus, sarcastically called Jupiter Hosnes, had his bloody 
altar before the temple of Adonis. In Mr. Brown’s opinion this 
name Molekh or Moloch, which unquestionably is the srimo 
as the Bteotian Melikertes, reappears under the form Bac- 
chos. The resemblance is not much stronger than Hint of 
the French larme with the English tmr; yet the origin of larme 
and Uar from the same source is absolutely certain; and wo may 
therefore listen dispassionately to Mr. Brown when he tells us 
that in the name Melkarth the first sylluhlo is rarely preserved 
entire:— 


It appears uncontracted in lla-mil'car, and contractod in the names of 
Mocar, Mnear, and Micar, fur Molcar, jMulcar, and Milcar. Su true i,s 
Horne Tooke's remark that “ letters, like Roldicrs, dropud’uu n longmnrch.” 
We next notice that the m frequently clum"ps into h. Thus Muenr appears 
in the form llocar; Macor, Bucar, &c. Thu.s again Ilokehus, or Bucchus, 
tho well-known name of certain lilnurelaniun Kiiig:s, is also vrritten Bocus 
and Mocus, and is a contraction of Mnlehus or Malek. . . . \Vc there¬ 
fore arrive nt Bokclio, Bakcho, or Bakchar, which in Hellenic hccumes 
Bakchos or Bakchos, as a variant form of Mclquarth (p. xoi.) 

Mr. Brown next attacks Krouos *, and it must be admitted that 
Kronos is for Aryan mythologisls a perplexing porsoungo. Pro¬ 
fessor Max Muller, who allows that there is no Vedic Kronos, holds 
that tho name and the idea grew up from the epithet Kronides or 
Ejronion, applied to Zeus, and understood as a patronymic. Mr. 
Brown cannot understand how tlio sou of time " is equivalent to 

the ancient of days,’’ how time can he spoken of as tho sire of tho 
Supreme, or why there should bo a quarrel between them. To this it 
may be fairly replied that the name dues not ncces-sarily carry with it 
any notion of paternity; and a stronger objection than those wliich 
ho has urged might be founded on Professor Max Muller’s admission 
that Kronion was an epithet of precisely tho same kind as Hyperion 
when used as a name for the sun. Why, he asks, is Zeus so called F 
and the answer is because ho is the son, the offspring of a more 
ancient god, Ivronos.” But it is signiticant that no father Ilyperos 
sprang from the epithet Hyperion; and hence this origin for Zeus 
becomes at tho least doubtful, although tho llesiodic stories about 
I&onos became in Aryan hands so thoroughly connected with 
time as the dovourer of the days which ho produces, that 
at last in tho German tale his progeny are converted into seven 
little kids, the youngest of whom is preserved from the 
wolf by being bidden in the clock-case. This, however, leaves 
the question of the name Kronos just where it was; and Mr. 
Brown closes the debate by regarding it as the equivalent of 
Kronos, Kronaios, Karnaim, the horned god. It can scarcely bo 
denied that the name and the worship of Krouos are specially con¬ 
nected with Crete, although in that island he had rather the" chai^ 
octer of the Latin Satumus, the god who brings the seed corn to 
ripeness, than that of the grim demon who consumes his own off¬ 
spring. Nor can it be forgotten that Dionysos appears both in a 
gentle and in a fierce aspect; and thus Mr. Brown has at least 
some colour for his conclusion that the wily savage Kronos, who 
devours Ms cliildren, is the raw-flush-eating Dionysos, the mon¬ 
strous Semitic bull god" (p. 128). When, in like manner, he 
seems to adopt the remark of Dionysius, that theCyeek Seirios, os 
an epithet of Dionysos, is nothing more than a triialiteiation of 
the Egyptian Osins, we can but leave tho question open, with the 
reservation that the name Seirios itself is manifesUy Aryan an¬ 
swering to that of the Vedic sun-god Surya. What, them is' the 
name. Dionysos itself f Mr. Brown admits without hesitation 
that the Greeks regarded it as genuinely Greek, and as denoting 
simply Zeus Nysaios, the ^ of Nysa. But in Greek Nyssa is 
the pMt on a racecours^ the turning point, and so becomes equi- 
veleat to Kampterj which le a bend, and bsnee the turning pdint 


on a racecourw.” Kampe, according to Diodorus, was the name of 
a monster slain by Dionysos; and the dragon so slain is ** the vast 
serpent belted around the world, which he overtakes and slays, •*.«. 
destroys the consumed time, asOhronos devours his children.” But, 
genuine Greek though those words may ho, ^Mr. Brown, who 
regards tho derivation as not less erroneous than that which the 
hard of the Odyssey assigns to the name of his much-suffering hero, 
or by which Sophocles explains the name of (Edipus, accepts toe 
conclusion of Mr. Fox Talbot, that the Hellenic Diony'sos is really 
the sun, who appears in Assyrian theology as Daian-nisi or Dian- 
nisi, toe judge of men (p. 210). The name would thus correspond 
to that of the Egyptian Ilhot-amcnti, the judge of toe 
unseen world, who reappears in the Greek Itoudamanthos as 
the colleague of Minos and .^ilocus. If it be so, Dionysos must, 
like Kronos, he surrendered as coming from a Semitic source. But 
thfsro is a strange Nemesis on those who may think that the 
rending away of names supposed to bo Greek wejikens tho ground¬ 
work of the theory which sees in toe great mass of mythology tho 
thoughts of men on the phenomena of the outward world and 
the course of the seasons and tho year. If any are disposed on 
this scoi'e to exult over Professor Max Muller, they are met by the 
trenchant words of Mr. Sayce, that the more the Babylonian 
mythology is examined, tlie more solar is it.s origin found to he," 
and that, except Anu and Ilea, the groat deities seem all to go 
hack to the sun.” 

There remains the weird array of Koureies, Koryhantes, Tel- 
chines, Idoian Dactyls, Kabeirui, and some others; and all who 
have worked in too wide field of Aryan luylbology will perhaps 
allow that, do what they will, they cannot feel themselves at 
liomo in this strange company. By an ingenious handling of too 
words it may he possible to produce plausible Greek derivations 
for names like Kckrups and Ercchtbeiis; and the Tolchines may 
be described as beings who cherish (dtXyu) tho'earth, or the 
Kouretes os tho band of youthful (Kovfjoi) dancers who move 
round the cradle of toe infant Zeus. But these efforts are 
awkward; and little regret may be felt if wo find ourselves com- 
pidltid to resign them as of alien growth. Still there is one con¬ 
dition with which wo cannot dispense. In spooking of Mr. 
Brown's first volume, we romarlted lliiit tho alleged inadequacy of 
a Greek derivation is no sufficient reason for setting' the word down 
as Semitic, unless its Semitic equivalent is actually produced. 
Keeping to this rule, we need hesitate little in suiTcndering tho 
Kabeiroi, as representing simply the Hebrew (iibbor, tho mighty 
ones. In so doing, we are only going back to tlio e.xplanation of 
Oasaiibon, who traced the word to tlio Semitic lutbir^ power¬ 
ful; but, if this be granted, there is room at least for tho 
notion that the kindred beings who K*ar names not more easily 
explicable from Greek or Aryan sources have likewise a 
Suniitic origin. Wo ai'o less confident when in the same fashion 
we are asked to give up the name of tJio mighty luinicr Orion; 
nor are we altogether reassured by being told tJiat the name of too 
seventh Ohuldoon ting was Ur-hammu, toe liglit of tho sun, and 
that from wr, light, is derived the Assyrian wm, light and day, 
the Hebrew, aor. Wo may conceivably"havo here one of the roots 
which some regard ns identical in both Aryan and Semitic speech; 
but not tho less wo have an undoubtedly Aryan rootin the Latin 
uro, aurunij Aurora, in the Sanskrit Ushas and Urvasi, and the 
Greek Eos. Nor are our suspicions removed when wo ore told 
that Ilcphaistos ia not lees a Semitic divinity than tho Kabeiroi. 
Mr, Brown’s ohjectious to the Aiy^in origin of Hepliaistos seem to 
rest mainly on the difficulty of accounting on any Aryan hypothesis 
for the deformity of the god. He demurs to seeing in him the fire 
“ like Agni, dark and stunted in its first beginnings,’’ as fire under 
any circumstances cannot be dork. Yet wo speak of the fire 
smouldering, and the Vedic hymns describe Agni truthfully enough 
ns blaekhacked and with many limbs which are curiously twisted. 
In fact, for the Hindu as for toe Grtiolc tho firo-god was xvXXn- 
noHioiv, Hero, however, as elsewhere, we are open to conviction; 
hut Mr. Brown has produced ^lo Semitic wor(i as the equivalent 
or rather the parent of Hephaistos, while Professor Max Miiller 
assorts confidently the identity of the Greek name with the Sanskrit 
Yavishtha, ffte youngest of the gods, endowed with perpetual youth. 

I Helios, again, is, according to Mr. Brown, a Semitic deity ; but, 
j for tho reason already given, wo cannot regal’d bis name as any- 
I thing but Aryan. Nor can we look on his remarks about Aphro¬ 
dite, wlio with him is also Semitic, as especially forcible. T The 
objection as applied to the myth of Anadyomeue, that she comes 
from beyond the sea, not out of it, is hypercritical; and he is 
strangely mistaken in asserting that ** Professor Max Muller 
connects the name Aphrodite with tho Sanskrit Duhita-divah, a 
name of the Dawn.” Wo should scarcely have caught Mr. Brown’s 
moaning hod he not added that ** the resemblance is a somewhat 
fmnt one.” It would have been more true to say that there is 
absolutely no resemblance whatever; but in the nsMage of the 
Lectures on lAnguago to which Mr. Brown refers Professor Max 
Muller is speaking not of any philological connexion between the 
names, but simply of the process w'luch came to exhibit toe dawn 
as toe sea-boni goddess. 

Still, in spite of idl abatements that may be made, Hr. Brown 
it must be conceded, fully established bis main point* He 
has shovm that some, peibapa many, nanms in Greek mytltology 
are undoubtedly not Greek, and are almost certainly S^nilSc, 
and toat toe conceptions attached to these nai^es, as well tie toe 
rituM connected with toem, are Semitio also. We are die- 
fmd to regret that with toe aoUd work thus done ]ie ahoidd have 
mingled some rather paiBoiie speeol*^ as tq 0^^ cha« 
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ructer of religion, and thus introduced sources of difference between 
bimaolf and others who mar after all be in substantial agreement 
with him. We admit gUoly that he has done enough to win for 
himself a wide and permanent reputation, and to make us look 
forwa^ wi^ interest to his third and concluding volume. 


GAYA AND TUE OPIUM DISTRICTS.* 

rpHE interest which a pious Hindu feels for the district which 
-L gives a title to the I’rovince of Debar might 1 ^ said to 
correspond to that taken by an orthodox English official in the 
cultivation of the poppy and the manufacture of opium. Before 
giving any account of the town of Gaya^i, as the Hindus 
affectionately term it, we shall explain some ot the details of that 
monopoly which some Englishmen consider the mainstay of tho 
Indian revenue, and others look on with horror as a disgrace to 
the British name. Every one has heard how a large portion of 
the Indian revenue is paid by the Chinese, but few are aware of 
the exact mode by which a vast acreage is reserved for the cultiva¬ 
tion of the poppy in the provinces of Benares and Behar. Tliero 
are two Agencies established for the manufacture of opium. One 
is known as the Benares Agency, with its head elation at Ghazee- 
pore. The other and the more extensive, for the province of 
Debar, has its headquarters at Patna. The whole process of 
cultivation is arranged for between tho independent cultivators and 
the officials of Government. Jt must not be imagined that Govern¬ 
ment manages large farms or looses extensive tracts of land for this 
object. The poppy seed is sown, tho plant cultivated, and the juice 
extracted by agriculturists, who receive advances lor this purpose, 
and who agree to deliver the produce at tho Govcrnincnt 
factory. No one can gi’ow tho idant on hia own account, 
and in these line provinces no such thing a.s a private opium 
factory exists. Mr. Hunter has collected, according to hia custom, 
full aud accurate details about the growth of the poppy, tho ex¬ 
traction of the juice, and its delivory and troiitmunt at the 
factories. But there are one or two iealures which he has not 
noticed, possibly with the laudable object of eliminating all con¬ 
troversial matter. Some years ago comparisons were unavoidably 
flugge.Mted between the cultivation of the poppy by Government 
and the cultivation of indigo by individuals or comjtanit's. In 
both cases Ryots were persuaded to ^row ou their own lands a 
valuable kind of produce, aud to deliver it to a factory, where 
their share in the business ended. These transactions were cha¬ 
racterized by a certain similarity of feature. Men of some substiince 
were selected and invited to contract. The cultivation required a 
fruitful and unexhausted soil. Advances were given at tho com- 
moucement of the sea.son to be clo.'ired oil’ at its close. A certain 
amount of supervision was exercised by tho agonis of the planter 
and of the Government over tlio contracting and toiling agricultu¬ 
rist, to prevent failure and fraud. With .st)m0 slight changes, a 
few acres abandoned in one place and a few uddilitoial lands taken 
up in another, both sorts of cultivation went on fur generations in 
the saujo provinces, and sometimes in tho same districts; and a 
Bpecial celebrity whs attached to ciiUe.s of indigo or of opium pro¬ 
duced by sldlful hands in factories or slorobouses thi*ougliout all 
Behar. 

But here tho parallel ended. Nothing like agrarian outrage, as 
it is termed, characterized tho cultivation of tho poppy, whilo 
indigo formed a constant source of irritatiou, discontent, and dis¬ 
turbance. Oovorniueui at any time could have, doubled tho 
acreage of its poppy cultivation. Indigo planters hud to resort to 
divers expeadieuta in order to hold their own. It is true that tho 
poppy plant was what is termed “ a cold-weather crop,” and was 
spread over five or six montlis between October and March; while 
the most valuable portion of indigo could not be sown buibre the 
beginning of the hot weather, and had to be cut at the commence¬ 
ment of tho rains. But this fact will not account for the dilfer- 
ences in the systems. With tho poppy every thing was character¬ 
ized by order and method; by willingness ou tho part of the 
contracting a^iculturist, and by a perfect adjustment of accouuls 
at the close of the season on the part of the Government. Indigo, 
when a eoaxebiug inquiry became imperative, disclosud nothing 
but want of equity in the contract and want of method in tho 
annual settlement; tho urgency of tho planter met by the fmud 
and subterfuge of tho ryot. Tho real explanation of such a 
contrast between two systems which started Irmu tho same basis 
we take to be this. The Indian Government can beat any associ¬ 
ation or individual hollow whenever it undertakes to perform any 
of those civilizing operations which in other couQtrie.s are 
tuually loft to private enterprise. Government has boundless means 
and a trustworthy and disciplined agency at its command, When 
it chooses to advance money handsomely, it can reckon with safety 
on its returns. It will insist on a rigid and impartial a^ustmentof 
balances and accounts. It is tolerably prompt to correct abuses, 
and to remove causes of complaint It must bo just, and it can 
afford to be generous. With the energetic and independent 
planter things are different Though animated by good intentions 
nod even Hndly feelings to the native population, his resources are 
fewer. Very often he may have to work on (^ital borrowed ata 
interest" His aeoesutiOs are pressing. His agents are of all 
ktadi-r-good, indi 0 iifent, and ladicslly bad. He is olten unchecked 
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by that public opinion ivhich ought to take the place of official 
control. The consequence is that twice in tho h|St twe^ years 
the Government has been forced to interfere, like a dourt of 
Equity, on behalf of tlie weaker of two contracting parties, and it 
baa told independent Englishmen in plain langu^e that their 
commercial speculations in the interior of the cviuiitry must be 
prosecuted without risk of hurrying tho native population into 
some frantic outburst of violence, or of keeping it in a slate of 
serfdom incompatible with tho avowed objects of our very pre¬ 
sence in India. 

Experts tell us that of three varieties of the poppy, the white, 
tho red, and the purple, the former, though yielding the least 

E * im, is known to best suit the climate and soil of Benares and 
or. The purple kind nourishes luxiuiaiitly in Malwa, and is 
said to yield three times as much morphia as tlie white. The 
morphia from the red holds a middle place Ixstween the two 
others. Tiaud can be taken anywhere for this cultivation, bul^the 
neighbourhood of a village is most< preferred on account of 
facilities for irrigation and manure. Where tho soil is rich, it can 
stand an extra crop of Indian corn or vegetables during the rains. 
Under any circumstances the ground must bo thoroughly worked 
and cleaned before the end of October. The seed is sown broadcast 
in November, and unless rains fall in tho winter, irrig.'ition must be 
resorted to iiveor six times; thinning and weeding go on in Pecember 
and January; but the plant is liable to injury h:om unusual heat, 
cloudy skies, strong winds, deficient inoi.stum, or what in Behs^ 
may pass for frost. Si^the time in Eebnuiry the plant is three or 
four feet in height and in full flower, and it then rejoices the culti¬ 
vators by capsules, which are, so Mr, Hunter says, about the size 
of a duck's egg. Then comes the process of coilecting the leaves 
of tho petals before tlioy fall, of piercing the capsules with a 
sharp iron weapon, from two to six times, of collecting the 
exuuing juice, of setparaiing ti\e drug itself from a dark unpleasant 
fluid called puMcw’o, and of conveying it to the local factory, whence 
it is forw'arded to tho central Agencies at rutna or Ghazipore. 
Scrupulous care is talu'n to record the weight and quality of each 
delivery, and eventually to see that every cultivator is properly 
paid. The return per be/'ffa —a local measurement rather below 
our aero—has been estimated at from one ruiiee to fifty rupees. 
But without going deeply into statistics which vary in each dis¬ 
trict, it may safely be assuriod that with tho Ttehnr peasant, the«ois> 
tract is entered into willingly, the cultivation is neither irl^me nor 
harassing, and the result is pecuniai'v gain. 

The manufactured opium ia put to a variety of processes and 
tests at the central factory, which accounts for its high estima¬ 
tion ill the market of Canton. Jt is carefully weighed and 
analysed. Agriculturists are not novices in adulteration, and 
tho Government examiners have constantly to assign to 
the produce a lower schedule, or even to condemn it altogether, 
for an admixture of mud, sand, powdered charcoal, soot, cow- 
dung, pounded petals and seeds, nud otlier abominations. /The 
drug must tJion be kept in wooden hexes, nud afterwards be 
Imeiided and mixed in vats by natives who ivade kneC-deep 
through the dark-coloured m.ass, and who in a short time become 
proof against the sloepincss which the fumes tend to produce. 
After this it is made into cakes, which are enclosed in the leaves 
of the plant, aud wdien dried and pronounced free from damp or 
mildew^ are sunt down to Calcutta. Tho manufacture is generally 
over by July. It hiOs been estimated that an ordinary workman 
w ill turn out 70 cakes, and an experienced man 90 or 100 in the 
day. As many us 7,000 have boon imidcj during twelve hours, and 
more than 400,000 in one season at Patna alone. The dark fluid 
termed pimcwa^ wo may observe, is not ihrowm away, but is 
dried aud put to various uses in j)acking the cakes. That the 
maruifnctiiro of opium, wliilo boDuIicial to the cultivators, forms a 
material portion of the Indian revenue, is a point beyond con¬ 
troversy, Wo have no intention of discuesing the morality 
of the traffic or comparing tho ruinous effects of eating 
cpiuiu in China and of drinking alcohol in London. But 
it is tolerably clear that, if the Indian Government were to 
abandop its monopoly of tlie drug and allow it to be manufactured 
by private Companies, like indigo, sugar, cotton, hemp, or any 
other indigenous products, tho morality of the question would 
hardly be aff'ected. , lialf-a-dozeii factories would be established 
in the place of one. Ryots would bo exposed to a lupetition of 
tho iucidente hitherto iusepanible from indigo. Opium, instead of 
ivtaiuing its high character for purity in the Chinese markets, 
would bo subjected to as much adulteration as cotton. The 
Government would be forced to put a high duty on every chest of 
opium exported from Calcutta, just as it does now on wW is pro¬ 
duced in Malwa aud sent to Bombay. It would slill be liable to 
the charge of drawing a large revenue from tho manafaeture of a 
deleterious compound intended to impair the health and stupify 
the intellect of a foreign population; and, according to a vreU- 
known lepl maxim, it would be doing per tdiwn what it no 
longer had the openness to do ocr ss. In all human pio^bility 
the opium revenue will be affiseted by tiie development of the 
poppy cultivation, which our own agents and recent tmvellers 
assure us to be on the increase in sevoiu provinces of China. The 
question may fairly be left to solve itself. 

From the ihetonee of Gaya and the neighbouring distriots we 
tuni 'to its pilgrims and tiirines. No very great sanctity was 
attached to the persons of Mahants^or Qayawals tUl about six 
hundred years ago. But in Hindu estimation Gaya now holds a 
plane inferior only to Jagonnath shd Benares. Mr. Hunter, or hli 
noadjutor Mr. AUmi, in a few pages, gives us a oondensed aoeoant 
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ol the eeietofiniee undo^na by a pil^m at this lioly place, and 
we cannot do better than make the following extract:— 

A pilgrim to Gaya sets out the purpose of fVeduK hla deceased 
ndatlves front iiufgatory and procuring their admission to heaven. Before 
starting he shaves his licad and face, makes presents to the Brahmans, and 
then walks round his village five times, calling on the souls of his relatives 
to aceoinpany him to Gaya. Upon reaching that place he ymts himself Ju 
cominunieatioti with one of the (-layawais, who np|:wiuts a Brxthimm to au- 
company him through the ortUmlox course of tils devotions. There ure 
four classes of pilgrims ; one class visits only one sacred spot, another visits 
two, a third class goes to thirty-eight, and the fourth to the full number of 
fulty-flve. Those eaored spots, wJiioii are colled bedi or tiraih^ must be 
vhdted in the proper order and on particular days. 

This is followed by nn enumeration of vinits to tbo river-bed, to 
temples on hills, to tanks and Bg-trees, to sacred wells and to block 
stpnea, to square buildings and colonnades, at all of which the 
pilgrim suB'ers in pocket, though not to a st^rioua amount. A poor 
man might get off for 2/. or 3/.; but the liberality of the wealtliy 
is not limited, and the grandfother of Nana Habib is said to have 
spent 10,000^. at one visit. GayaitscUf is not very happily situated. 
It lies at a distance from the Ganges and the rail, some 8i.v.ty niilcs 
from Patna, and about twenty miles from the old Grand Trunk 
lload to Jhmares. In the hot season it is swept for weuks by a 
fonisce blast, and the radiation from the rocks and hills in the 
neighbourhood of the city raises the thermometer almost to the 
temperature of Agra or ifenares. A proposal for a light railway to 
Patna is, like many other improvements, still \vaiting for funds. 
There are many other topics which Mr. Jinnters resoarches illus¬ 
trate, and we should have been glad of some space for the 
elevated regions about IlamrilMigh, which have reminded travellers 
of tho Jura Mountains. Oonspicuous hero is the singnlnr hill 
known as Parisnath, which towers to the height of 4,483 feet over 
other hills, lew of which attain an elevation of 2,000 feet. At first 
sight it might seem that nothing could be more favourable as a 
sanatarium for Bengal tban a hill now brought within twenty- 
four hours of Calcutta, by railway and a tirst-class liigh road. 
But the practical difliculties in iho way are great. Tho space 
available Ibr building at tbo summit is limited, and no point but 
the summit will answer. A considerable portion of the hill is 
occupied by Jain temples, and frequented by pilgrims of that sect. 
Water is to bo bad, but not in great abundance, and tho peak of 
I^ftriAatb, with no other range of equal lieiglit near it, furnishes a 
powerful attraction for mist, rain, and forked lightning. Moreover 
these isolated hills lead nowhere. A traveller who rushes up to 
DOsjeeling, Mussoorie, or Simla, when tired of the “ Mall,” has before 
him a trip to Sikhim or Kashmir. But when, after considerable toil, 
aad it may be some danger from tigers, you have ascended such 
places as Mount Aboo or Parisnath, there is nothing for it but to 
come down when you have seen ail that is noteworthy on the 
pei^ or the plateau. And after the first feeling of novelty, and 
when you nr© still thankful to have lowered your fliermomotor by 
some twelve degrees, it is not reassuring to think that the roof 
which covers you, the chairs on which you sit, and every inorsol 
of food you eat, have all been dragged up, at no inconsiderable 
expense, from tho hot plains below. The new railway to 
Baijeoling will probably provide an anijile snnatarium for all 
Bengal and Behar, and Parisnath can be loft, ns heretofore, to the 
tigers and the Jains. 

Witli this paper wo must close for tho present our notice of Mr. 
IXuntoris work. Wo are glad to admit that repeated references to 
his twenty volumes have coniirmed our first imiiressions as to 
their substantial merits. We have thought it unnecessary to draw 
attention to misprints and trivial eiTors in names and oilier slight 
blemishes which the editor bos taken means to correct. We have 
to complain perhaps more of omissions than insertions. A clear 
exposition of the main features of the Bengal revenue system 
would have given point and force to long strings of sub-tenures and 
infeudations, and we want some explanation about the vernacular 
dialects and their variations. But tho structure of the 
wc^ could scarcely have been improved. Each volume is built 
up on the exact linos of its predecessor. Thera is a separate 
Index to each volume and a general index to Ihe whole. With a 
moderate amount of pains spent in mastering any one district, the 
reader can find what be is anxious to know about, a dozen others. 
Topography, otlmolo(ry, agriculture, histoiy, climate, and meteo¬ 
rology are treated of in the same lucid sequence. The statistics 
wDUid satisfy a Parliamentary Committee, and the Hindu legends 
need not repel a genuine Pundit. And if the casual i*endor, who is 
neither a rea-^tapist nor a scholar, may be appalled by lists of fishes, by 
endless varieties of rice, by the number of prisoners that have been 
released, transferred, or executed, or by such petty details as the 
attendance of sehoiars at a day school, he may turn to pages 
descriptive of our early administration or of the traditions 01 wild 
aborigines, with the certainty that he will find information access¬ 
ible to him frtim no other q^uarter, set off, in most cases, with no 
inconsiderable literary grace* \ 


raiC EXCHEQUER ROLLS OE SCOIXAKD.* 

T IIE work of nubUshing the important documents so long buried 
from the public in the Register House at Edinburgh, though 
long delayed, is now being pushed forward with vigour. Only a 

* Tivt Satehtquer JtaUk of ^coC/asd. Tol. I. Edited by the late John 
Stmurt, LL.p.; and Geoiira Barnett, Lyon King of Arms, HAI. Ckoiersl 
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year ago we noticed the first volume of the " Accounts of the 
iligli Treasurer,” and now we have the instalment of the 
Exchequer liolls* The nature of the accounts entered on these 
rolls varies little from those of the EBgh Treasurer, but they are of 
much earlier date, the office of Treranrer not having been known in 
Scotland until it was introdueod by James I. Before bis reign the 
collection and disbursement of the Iloyal revenue was entrusted to 
the Great Oliamberlain, whose name as one of the officers of the 
Crown is first found in the reign of David I. In his preface 
Mr. Burnett explains tho nature of the Lord OhamberUin’s dfice, 
which made him a very important person in tho State. The Royal 
revenue was drawn from the rents of the Crown lands, the feudal 
dues payable by the Crown vassals, fines and escheats, the burgbal' 
formes, and the great customs. Money was only raised by taxation 
when required in some great national emergency. From these 
various sources the income of the Crown was collected by the 
sheriffs, the provosts of tbo burghs, and tho customaiB* and th^ 
had to account for it to the Chamberlain. But ns they were pay¬ 
masters ns well ns collectors, but little of the actual money ever 
reached his hands. Out of tho rovenuu be bud to defray the 
expenses of the King's household and all the other branches of the 
public expenditure, lie luid also jurisdiction over the burghs, 
and WHS expected to regulate their trade and ensure that 
they were properly governed. The accounts of the Great 
Chamberlain and of his deputies were audited in the Ex- 
che(]iier at irregular intervals, and they were then en¬ 
grossed on parchment for preservation. These are the Exchequer 
Rolls which we Jiavo now an opportunity of examining, and thus 
arriving at an acciiruto knowledge of the amount of money which 
yearly found its way into the treasury of tlie King of Scots, and 
the way in which ho spout it. Apart from the interest the entries 
in the accounts must have for the student of history, they contain 
much curious matter which may well claim the notice of any 
intelligent reader, as it sets before him in a way that cannot be 
gainsaid the extent and progress of commerce and civilization, 
and the social stale of tho people, during a period of which 
almost all the historic records have disappeared. And surely a 
faint flavour of tho fnscination attached to gossip about the 
private doings of our own Royal Family gives a relish to the peep 
into the private chambers of their grandfathers, a score of degTet's 
removed, to bo gained by looking through the pages of these 
curious old accounts. We there lino that, instead of polo or nigeou- 
shuuting, Alexander III. aroused himself with hawking ana hunt¬ 
ing ; and that the better to enjoy this favourite diversion he made 
new parks round his castles, the expense of the palings whereof, as 
well as sundry charges for “ feeding of does in winter,” and pay¬ 
ments to a fox-hunter for destroying vermin, and to a keeper for 
looking after the rabbit-warren, wore all duly entered at the 
Exchequer. And who that has over read tho lion-like exploits of 
the Bruce can fail to feel interested in hearing that in after days 
when his kingdom was assured to lilm,he delighted much in a tame 
lion, and took it about from place to place, and that its food yearly 
cost 61 . 13s. 4(/. P W^e cannot but wish to know whether tho man 
who as an outlawed wanderer had learnt a valuable lesson, from 
watching the toil of a spider found as much instruction from 
studying tho habits of tins larger pet The burgh of Perth hod 
to pay the wages of this favourites Iseeper, and to pay for the 
hire of a house for him. In the matter of lodging the lion 
seems to have been better put up than his betters in having 
a house all to himself, for in striking illustration of the scanty 
accommodation of tho palaces of those times we find that tho 
Queen and her two sisters had but one bed-room amongst them. 
There is no limit to the information as to the eatables and drink¬ 
ables supplied for the table of the kings and queens. Eels must 
have been a very favourite dainty and were consumed in incredible 
miantities. From the lake of Oluny alone in Alexander's daye 
Uiure were taken seven huudrod eels for tlie King's use and nine 
score for the Queen's. On another occasion wo find the Bishop of 
St. Andrew's sending a present of sit thousand eels to the King, 
and eels by tlio thousand were a favourite and acceptable ofi'eriug. 
If one may judgif from the enormous quantity consumed, it seeuis 
more thau probable that the several h^oes of song who were said 
to be poisoned by adders under the guise of ** eels boiled in br^w ” 
really died of over-eating themselves on hand fide eels. 

The rolls here published are of two lands; the one, the oldest 
original roll in tne Exchequer, dating from 1326; the other two 
fragmentary parts of an earlier roll, the original of which is 
lost, but which have been preserved in a very careful copy made- 
by tho first Earl of Haddington in the seventeenth century. I^e 
veiy early date of these fragments makes them spacialfy valuable to • 
the antiquary. The one extends from 1262 to. 12&, the other 
from 1288 to 12^. Thus it comes that the acoounte given us in 
tills volume, which closes with the year 1359, extend from the' 
reign of Alexander III. to the captivity of David end cover 
the period occupied in resisting the encroaohments of ^ward and;- 
the great struggle for national life* Daring tlmt stmggle the' 
aoeount-books are closed, but they enter very fully into thedetaile 
of the reign of Robert Bruce and his successor* It wmild be iiii** 
possible to find two perii^ in the whole history of Beol^d that 
would contrast more strikingly than the tiine when^ the aooonnift. 
In this volume begiu and the time when they close. Qa tha oa« 
hand we see the kingdom well eultivoted, weU ni]«d« etyoyiiig the 
blesaingiLof a long peace, and the settled adesiniatrat^ of a wise 
and popuUr King i bn the other hand, we find'her Idpse 

of three-quarters of a century sadly dinumalied in taaterial moe* 
perity and impoverished by a long war, rout by the filudi of utose 
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wepf nobles who had {neserTed her life, with a young King more a 
shadow than a power in the Stote^ and now actually a prisoner in 
a foreign land, while no one knows how the money ibr his ransom 
is to be seraph toother. And it says little for the administration 
of juetioe that, while evil-doers were rife, one element of the Iloyal 
revenue—^to wit, the fines to be imposed for evil deeds—was found 

tSb statistics to be gathered from the accounts of Alexander's 
reign 3provo beyond a doubt that the high state of prosperity 
asoiibdd to the countty in the weU-ktiown verse of the old ballad 
presenred by Wyntoun was no idle dream of the poet. The 
quantity of grain grown shows that the land was well cultivated, 
and the Court and nobles lived so luxuriously that the people 
could hot have fared badly. Besides the twenty-three groat castles 
afterwards placed in the hands of Edward the King must have 
owned houses and estates all over the Lowlands. And the accounts 
for the expenses of his household show that he aud his Cuurt 
moved frequently from one to another. It must he borne in 
mind that as yet Edinburgh made no pretension to tho honours of 
a capital city. Stirling and Forfar Castles were th(3 favourite re- 
eorts of Alexander. In tho summer of 1263 he and his Queen 
held their Court at P'orfar for twonty-niiio weeks, and tho notices 
of tho supplies provided for their consumption prove that there 
was no lack of good cheer both for man and beast:— 

The supplies consumed during that sojourn included forty-eight beeves, 
tw«nty-tlvc swine from tho niljaccnt forest, thirty shoop brouglit from 
Barry, and forty from tho (Irango of Stralhylif (non* (jloni.du), sixty storm 
of cheese, three hundred and eleven f<)wLs,*i7 cliahlcrs bolls of mall, 3 
chttlders 3 bolls of barley, amt 38 clialders B boll^i of fo<M«!r ; and there, was 
also u special provision of barley and fodder, though not of malt, for the 
Queen's use. The lake of Cllm^, which, in common with other lakes and 
ponds attached to royal rosiderieo.s, produced multitudes of eels, was made 
to yield seven hundred for the King’s use, and uincscoro tor the tiueen’s. 

Alo was the national drink at this time, and must have been 
laigoly consumed by men, women, and children. In one of tho 
sherifla' accounts, 4^ bolls of malt arc entered as supplied for tho 
use of the I'rincc ol Scotland in the space of one year and a htilf, 
though the poor child's age was only two years. The swine that 
■ grazed in herds in the royal forests atfurded the animal food of tho 
common people, so that the prejudice agaiusl pork so general in 
Scotland must have sprung up at a later date. A sow at this timo 
cost eightcenpence, while a sheep was only worth a shilling, a 
gosling twopeuce-halfponny, and n heii a penny. "What the 
domestio architecture of Scotland at that time was llko wo have 
no means of finding out; but, wheu any of tho King’s houses were 
added to or rejiairod, tho sums paid for timber, planking, and roof¬ 
ing, and carponters* wages are eulured ; hut, ns there is no mention 
of stones or masons, tho omission goes far to prove that wood wa.s 
still tho material most in use in building. Tiiat they were siir- 
roimdixl by gardens and parlta is proved beyond n doubt by the 
entries of wages paid to the gtn donors and for rojiairing of fences. 
It is interesting to find oven tho “ giiniyn and glee ” of tho old 
song confirmed by an item of 16/. 28. for the King’s expenses 
at play, a sum equivalent to the price of fifty horses. After such 
a picture of the prosperity produced by a long peace mid strou" 
governmoTit, it is sad to find that immedintely after the King^ 
death civil war broke out, stirred up by Robert Bruco, Earl of 
Onrrick, tho grandfather of the national lioro, ami that tho 
aherifls of Dumfries and VVigtoun had to report Itiuds ns having 
been wasted and lain two years uncultiviitod in consequence 
thereof. 

There is a blank in the rolls from tho death of Alexander until 
the end of the reign of Robert Bruco. During that troubled period 
of eighteen years of war, Sicotland had gone backwards in material 
prosperity and civilization; and, though by a great effort her 
existence ns a nation had been secured, tho power of tho nobles 
had been so greatly increased that the commons were less inde¬ 
pendent than they were at the beginning of the struggle. In the 
dark ago of feudal tyranny which folhiws. the monasteries and the 
burghs alone keep alive the consciousness of other forces in the 
world tlifltt thoBo of tyranny and terror. The burghs had been ad¬ 
vancing in Importance all through the twelfth and thirteenth ceu- 
tnries. There seems to have been a league among them similar to 
that of the Continental Hans Towns. Their “ Free Hanse ” had 
been confirmed in the time of William the Xnon. They had their 
own code of burgbal laws and their own Council, called the 
« Court of the Four Burghs ”—tho four burghs there represented 
being Berwick, Roxburgh, Edinburjjh, and Stirling, Tlie first 
time that these representatives sat in the great Council of tho 
Nation was at the Parliament of Camhuskenneth in 1326. It is 
in this year that the Exchequer Roll, of which the original is 
preserved, begins.. But there was not the violent enmity between 
the baronetage and the burghers in Scotland which we find in 
lither countries. In this, as m so many other points of her histoiy, 
Seotiand stands alone, A duke or an earl who sets up his sons 
in ttade is only following tbe national enstom. In very early 
times it was means uncommon for the younger sons of lairds 
to become mercbnnts without thinking that they thereby forfeited 
BEiy of tAe privileges of their class. The bitighal accounts ore a 
wery important dass of the Exeb^uer Bolls. They,^ are of two 
^laii 3 s* 4 hosB of tbe provosts, bailfies, or farmers of the burghs, and 
tooee of the eostomitrs. The yearly rants originally paidlw each 
IhtiT^r toihe Crown were now farmed to the j^vosts, who^ in 


'comndemtion thereof, paid a certain sum annuaBy, The raceipta 
of toe tbieets, rabbltewairans, and fisherjbs were generally induaed 
to toe xeDtoiMtoBd by the ptovosts. The acooimts of the supplies 


furnished to the Bo^sl household give some curious informatiotr ap to 
thespecial arfeioles of produce or comminoc of thesoveral towns, ^^Th‘im 
Avr habitually supplied herrings and haddocks, Forfar eekj Cml 
rabbits from tho isle of hlon, with herrings and. porpoises,, and 
Perth salmon, as well as foreign cloth, furs, spices, and con¬ 
fections." The customars wore officers ap]^inted to collect 
the King’s great customs, and tlio petty customs were levied by 
the provosts along with the burgh rents. Free-trade in imports 
was tho rule in Scotland up to the close of tho sixteenth century, 
and a note of the editor draws attention to an Act of 1597, in the 
preamble to which the King of Scots dedares his intention of fol¬ 
lowing tho example of other sovereigns and levying an import due. 
Tho Great Custom was levied on exports of wool, woolfells, and 
bides, and tho customars had to render an acconot of tho quantity of 
these exported, the number of vessels in which they hadbe^ shipped, 
and the amount of duty paid. No merchandise liable to this duty 
could be shipped without a ^'cochet ” or certificate that it had paid 
tho great custom. Every burgh had its cocket seal and derK ;iOf 
the cocket, aud the grant of a cockot luade one of the poweri t>i 
regality that were ontrustfd to divers lords, both lay and spiritual. 
Tlie accounts for tho wedding expenses of Robert Bruce’s son David 
ui'e veiy circumstantial, as are those which shortly follow them 
for the King’s funeral. From these we learn that the marble 
innnumeiit made in Paris, which was put up over the Bruce’s 
tomb, was commissioned during his lifetime* After Bruce’s death 
a civil war stirred up by the English began, and tbe country was 
soon in as poor a plight as it had been during the War of Inde- 
pendcnco, and tbe accounts of this period that have been preserved 
are very frugmeiiiary. The young King and Queen were sent to 
h’lanco to bo out of the way of dtingor, and lodged by tho French 
King in (Jhateaii Guillard. There they remained seven years; and 
though Froissart declares that they lived at the expense of their 
entertainer, the accounts of supplies sent them from their own 
countiy contradict this, and are on a very liberal scale when 
the dislracled and devastated state of Scotland is taken into 
account. Tho extent of tho damage done to the country during 
those ten years was very groat. In 1331 tho balance received by 
tho Ghaniherlaiu from the sheritts, provosts, and customars was 
3 j774^' 3s* > in 1343 it was not a third of tlvat sum, being only 

1,198/. 9s. 4^r/. The claims for abatement of rent from tlie burghs 
on the plea of wasting and burning are many. In this same year 
all that could be got out of Perth for tho Martinmas term was 
3621. $d. from tho bur^^h tenants, 409. from tlte mill, and 482 sal von 
from the fishings; w'hile before the war it had paid 160/. yearly. 

Like a sliilful feuilletoniste the editor closes this, the first part of 
his work, at a moment of great interest. For tbe ways aud means 
that were found for raising the King^s ransom we are referred to 
tJje next part. There is onotber bait hung out to whet the 
reader's anxiety ibr tho appearance of the soeond volume. This 
is the expectation of a list of the Chamberliiins from the institu¬ 
tion of the ofiicc, ns complete as the materials furnished by au¬ 
thentic documents will allow of its being made, which is promised 
in a foot-note to the preface. The preface itself, irom the pen of 
Mr, Burnett, is excellent in every respect. Mr. Burnett not only 
draws attoution to the chief points of interest in tlie accounts, but 
has also succeeded in explaining with great clearness and simpli¬ 
city the intricate fiscal system of Scotland. The name of the 
lamented Dr. Stuart, which appears side by side witli Mr. Burnett’s 
on tho title-page, cannot ho passed by without an expression of 
deep regret that his learned frilov^-worker has not been spared to 
assist in completing a work which is admirably begun. 


j THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME.* 

T he Gam^het^er at Ifome. is the reprint of a series of toetches 
of rural life and natural history wnich appeared originally in 
the Pall Mall Oazotio ; and we have seldom wet with a collection 
of the kind which seemed better worth preserving. We do 
not need tho autboris assurance that his facts have been gathered 
from personal observation. This is so obvious in every page that, 
excepting the Natural History/ of Sdhomey we remember nothing 
that lias impressed us so certainly with the conviction of a minute 
aud vivid exactness. Tho author has been bred and brongiit up in 
the country. Asa boy, we can imagine him the counterpart of 
Master Martin, tho •memorable old madmen^' of Tmn Jtr&wn's 
Schooldays: although he must have escaped that young eatousiBSt’s 
more obicctionable eccentricities. We con see him following at 
the heels of keepers, making friends with rateatchera, rabbiters, 
mole-trappers, tt id gmus omne ; poking about the enoloaures of 
woodland farms, and trespassing in plantations at the pszU of his 
neck, especially in the bird-nesting season. As he grow to ysars, 
these tastes most have grown etronger, with the increasing avidity 
of knowledge that stimulated his toquisirivaness. Tbe undbervant 
inhabitant of the country who seldom uses his eyes, and atiU more 
the casual cockney visitor, knows Rttiie or nothing of its manitold 
charms. He is struck with a pleasing vieW| he mtjoys toe song of 
the birds, and, as he admires tne fiickertog ^y of toe Ijght on too 
foliage, is dimly conscious of toe awskmung of latent susoepti- 
bUitiM. In wet weather or to tbe depth of the winter he finds 
the country as dull es toe glomn is de^rastog. It ii v«^ di^rent 
with the man who loves nature tor natures as does toe writer 

of toSse delightful sketches. To him all seesona are loll of interest, 

* TA» Gumtkem at Hmet mShtaka of JEHatarcd jffittony mad Raw/ 
hoadoa; Siiiith, Elder, A Co. 1878. 
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- ulthough he may prefer the Idng bright days^ the balmy air, liiciu the 
auQBhine. His fuculties are always so keeuiy on the streteb, that he 
forgets or ignores material disacreeiibles. fie is watching the fight 
dT birds or ostiibUshing their identity by their notes, lie carefully 
marks the dates of their arrival or departure. He is curious in 
the botany of the fields and the hedgerows; insects in their way 
have just as much interest foy him as the higher types of animal 
existence; as he walks he is instinctively examining the ground, 
looking out for sign " with the sharpness of an Indian. ^ The 
more be has learned, the mor^^\he longs to learn; there are innu¬ 
merable puzzles ho is eager to ^jolto, and the solution can only be 
arrived at by on indofatigablo collection of facta. Enthusiasm, 
patience, and a follow-Duclmg with the beasts are the indispensable 
qualities of the iield naturali.st, and nothing is too insignilicant for 
him to notice. Except for an occasional date, he scarcely needs a 
note-book. The things that address thotnstdves so directly to his 
sytnpathicB tjend to impress Ihcmselves ind(dihly on his memory. 
Whetlier ho is chatting or writing on Ins favourite subjtjcts, one 
point naturally suggests another, so that the simpler threads of his 
ideas are apt to get entangled in his associations. This indeed is the 
chief and almost the only fault we can find in this singularly fasci¬ 
nating volume. The author is tempted into digressions; ho wastes 
most interesting matter by gratuitously condensing it, occasionally 
dismissing with a paasing allusion a thomo which might have been 
expanded into a chapter. After all, these are errors that can be 
easily repaired. The writer hn» only to go over tho ground again, 
reaping or gleaning after liimself; and perhaps a gossipy and 
somewhat desultory style is tho host suited to his favourite sub¬ 
jects. For the naturnlisl’s walk is a time of expectation that leads 
on to a series of sensations and snrprist's, and his plans for tho 
day, as well as his pace, mii.st he rcgulntod by circumstances 
beyond his control. Like Martin Poyser’s children following 
their parents to the church, he is always leaving the beaten 
track, and questing like a spaniel in the roots of tlie hedgerows. 

The keeper comes in naturally as the central figure in these 
scenes of country life. His days, and often his nights, are pa.ssed 
in the solitudes of the woods; his ]»rofe8sional quickness of obser¬ 
vation develops with constant practico. He has to look after the 
game, to see to tho feeding of the pheasants, and take a fatherly 
charge of tho young and feeble in their helpless infancy. He has 
to guard against the wiles of the vermin, and lay himself out to 
circumvent them. Eye and ear are ever on the alert ns he slips 
* stiftalthily through tho covers with bis gun on his shoulder, ready to 
bring it to the present at a moment’s notice. For unlike that of his 
master, who pays so dearly for his whistle, tho keeper's spurt lasts 
nil the year round. Hawks, carrion crows, and magpies are never 
out of season, and, to our mind, there is at least as much excite¬ 
ment in shooting them as in a day of slaughter among the partridges 
in the stubble. And the keeper, in his own rough, half-unconscious 
way, becomes a keen admimr of nature. He Icarus to know and 
love the very trees, to regard them with a tenderness ho hardly 
feels for his fellow-creatures. For the keeper, ns the author of these 
sketches points out, is necessarily somewhat in the position of the 
descendants of Esau. After all, he is more or less of a spy ; it is 
his business in protecting the game to keep watch on petty tres¬ 
passes and depredations. So that, although the better c^s of 
farmers may respect him and give him a kindly welcome, the 
labourers are apt to regard him as an enemy. And they liave some 
reason, though ho may bo merely doing his duty. For the author, 
who evidently knows labourers well, explains how the stolid,inDo- 
cent-lqokiug lout may bo the moBtmiscilie^oLl8 and systematic of 
oachers. Ho lounges indolently along the foot-path where he 
ns a right of way, keeping a bright look-out ou the haro and 
rabbit rune. lie may have his gun hidden in a handy heap 
of leaves near the spett where he goes about his daily labour. 
Ayhen he has watched tlie keeper well out of the way, 
be can sot his snares or take a quiet shot; with ordi¬ 
nary precautions he need never bo taken red-handed in the 
act, and can do his poaching on the sly with comparative impu¬ 
nity. Consequently the keeper, although he may be naturally 
good-natured, is disposed to deal suniniary justice to the culprits 
be does catch. He becomer rather free in the use of his stout ash- 
cudgel, and he has neighbours who owe him a grudge for the 
chastisement they have thoroughly deserved. If villagers of loose 
babitd were more given to reading, tho keeper would have little 
cause to bo graiaml to the author of these exceedingly lifelike 
sketches. There is a chapter which might have a great circula¬ 
tion were it published separately, under the title of tho ** Poacher's 
Best Companion, ’ so wonderfully minute is the insight it gives 
into the triclis of the poacher’s craft. He is told whei'e he had 
best cboose bis quarters —** in a village at the edge of a range of 
downs, fringed with large woods at the lower slopes.” There ho 
can work the ground according to the weather ana tho changes of 
the moon. He is advised, to the fraction of an inch, how to adjust 
bis wares in the most deadly fashion, and we may quote the fol¬ 
lowing as a specimen of the writer’s practical wistiom i — 

Experience is required to set the trap at the right luiglit above the 
ground. It ia meitHurcd by placing the clenched hst on the oarih, and then 
putting tlie extended thumb of the o^her open hiind upon it. stretching it 
out na in the action of spanning, when the tip of the little finger gives the 
right height fur the lower bend of the trap—that. is, as a rule; but olever 
poachers vary It slightly to suit the conforniatiou of the ground. 

We do not fancy that the rural ne'er-do-wells are likely to come 
acKisft The OamekeeperM Himef tiov will it probably bo taken in 
benefit at the bars of village pot-houses. Uut readers of 
•ft V9!tf difierent class cannot fhil to appreciate the rare gifts of 


sympatlictie observation, whether the adthor is simply expatiating 
on the charms of nature or describing the habits of the wild crea¬ 
tures. Here we have him sitting, on a warm summer day, half- 
hiddeu in a great dry ditch, comfortably cushioned on tbo mossy 
roots of an oak tree. Each sentence enlightens us as to some curious 
fact, or suggests some pleasant theme for reflectionj The ditch i's 
being slowly filled up with the sand that is thrown Out of tbs' 
rabbit-burrows. The accumiilations of last year’s oak leaves 
steadily resist decay, whilo they taint and flavour the water that 
drains througli them from the laud-springs and flows down to the 
neighbouring cottnges. lie describes the tiny bit of natural 
shrubbery that forma tbo immediate foreground. He gives the 
very tints of tho bark of tho hazel stump; the variegation of the 
shades of the trailing i\7 with the exact number of angles in its 
leaves. Tho rabbitr-Wrow opening netir bis ear acts as a kind of 
telephone to transmit and intensify tho distant sounds. He lies 
and listens ; ho hoars a faint rustic; tho dead leaves in the ditch 
are heaving as if something was working undernejith, and then a 
mole emerges and slmkes himself, throwing tho particles of dust 
from his skin with a shivor like that of a dog coming out of the 
water. WJiilo wo are waiting, wo have a parenthetical discus¬ 
sion UR to the habits of moles. Another rustling, but this time 
it is mice:— 

Thoy have a nervous habit of progressing in Bhort, shar}) sti^s. 
rmli lovword wveu or tiglit. inelies wiih lightning-like celerity—a dim 
.stri'uk sL'oiiis to piiss heforo your eye; then thev stop short a minute or two, 
iintl ngaiii innko anotlior dash. This renders it dillicult to observe them, 
ospofially as a single bmwn Ic.af is Butheiont to hide one. It is so siient 
that tlicy grow hold, and play their antics freelj'^, darting to and fro, round 
and under tJio stoles, chasing each other. .Soniotunes they edirnb the bushes, 
running along the. upper surface of tJio boughs that chance to be nearty' 
horizontal. 

Another charming picture, taken in precisely identical circum- 
staucos, i.H that of tbo author's interview with a rabbit, when 
bunny, popping suddenly out of the mouth of tho burrow, sits 
fascinated by the presence of the unexpected watcher. .Then there 
is tho delightful history of a hollow tree, and tho description of 
the species of life that swarms in it. There ore notes on the 
natural history of tho fox and the badger, and of the many inte¬ 
resting animals that are classified by the keeper as vermin,* 
whether thoy go npoii logs or wings. We cull attention to 
these notes a.s being specially picturesque, and they are illus¬ 
trated, like everything else in tho book, by the author’s expe¬ 
riences; but indeed tho lover of the country can hardly fail 
to he fascinated whenever he may happen to open the pages. It 
is a small volume, and nut expensive; it is n book to be read and 
kept for refci'cnce, aud should bo on the shelves of every country 
gentleman’s library. 


SKBASTIAN OX TRADE-MARKS.* 

W TIE ?7 a mnn calls his embrocation for horses’logs " Noun 
astlicnhipposkelesterizu,” or liis pattmt medicine ^'Alexi- 
niorhygiafatikon,’' cir otherwise advertises goods in which ho deals 
under .strange titles recalling the marvellous compound words used 
by Aristophanes and soloiniily translated in Liddell and Scott, it 
is but natural to suppose that he has some object in so doing beyond 
the desire to display bis often inaccurate classical knowledge, 
i'ossibly such harhaixms appellations attract and impress the vulgar 
ou the principle omne ignotuiu pro magnifico ”; but a more 
legitimate reason for their use is, or rather was, to be found in tho 
fact that, prior to the Act of 1875, to ho mentioned pre^ntly, a 
name of this description constituted, under certain circumstance 
a trade-mark, the exclusive right to which secured to the inventor 
considerahie advantages in the sale of tho article to which it was 
appixipriated. As soon as any article of commerce obtains a repu¬ 
tation and a ready sale, a ho.st of persons spring, as it. wore, from 
the earth, all anxious to divert from tho original inventor to their 
own pockets a portion of the gains arising from his successful ven¬ 
ture. To obviate this and secure his profits to himself is of course 
a primary object with the inventor. He may resort to the expe¬ 
dient of takii^r out a patent, or ho able to rely on a copyright; but 
the former i.s an expensive process, and many articles are brought 
into the market which cannot bo made the subject of either patent or 
copyright. Every one has a right to manufacture an article not 
protected by either of these means, if he can^ do so, and thus fiir 
the inventor i.s unable to guard himself against legitimate com¬ 
petition. Or, again, one particular manufacturer of a well-known 
article of commerce may, by reason of peculiar facilities or the 
exercise of special care and skiU, have attained pre-eminent And 
recognized success in its production, and be, no less than thft 
inventor, is entitled to secure to himself the fruits of his natural 
advantages or diligence. Here, however, there can he no ground 
I for seeking the protection of either patent or copyright. But, in 
commerce at least, there is a good deal in a name; and whether it 
be that of an article itself or of the manufacturer of the article^ or 
whether the function of a name as denoting a thing be performed 
by some equally distinctive mark, the public soon get to associate 
certain amities and characteristics with the deDommation miwk 

under which they have purohased goods which have taraedotit satis¬ 
factorily. Thus the persons who enter into competition with the 
original inventor, or who find the successful manufacturer die* 
tandlDg them in the market, are too apt to make up for their lack 

* 7%e Law of Trade Marke and tkrir Meffistnttwim, By Lswis £<^4 
Sebsstian, B.C.II., M.A., &c. London: Stovetis ft Sons. x 81 ^ 
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of inventioa or skill by endeaTourioff to palm off their own goods 
as being identical with, and not merely similar to, those which hare 
aequir^ reputation by their novelty or quality. To prevent such 
aubterfuges, which work a palpable wrong on the inventor or 
manufiieturer, and also on the public—since, even if the latter obtmn 
an i^ele of equal quality to that which they suppose they are 
obtaining, they are still influenced by a misrepresentation—tbo 
law long ago recognized the principle that a man who denotes 
his manufactures by a distinguishing mark or name acquires, 
under certain conditions, an exclusive right to» that mark 
or name, against all the world, and is entitled to protection 
itfainst the unauthorized use of it. This was apparently the 
starting point of the Law of Trade-Marks, The perverted inge¬ 
nuity of unscrupulous rivals has always been assiduously applied 
to sailing as near tbo wind as possible, so as at the same time to 
delude the public and keep within the law, and thus a mass of 
caee*>law has gathered round the subject. The recent Trades 
Marks Registration Act of 1875 P^t the law on a somewhat new 
&oting, and it has been just long enough in operation to enable Mr. 
Sebastian to treat of it eflectively in his book, and illustrate its 
principles by some reported coses. 

^ At the ou^t of his work Mr. Sebastian states the broad prin¬ 
ciple underlying the whole law of trade-marks in much the same 
terms tlmt we hove employed above—namely, that “ a map is not 
to sell his own goods under the pretence that they are the goods of 
another man; he cannot be purmittt'd to practise such a deception, 
nor to use the means which contribute to that end.” lie then deals 
briefly with the various remedies aflbrded by the Courts in cases of 
infringement—the suit in Chancery for an account and injunction, 
the action at common law for damages (iliese two being now prac¬ 
tically amalgamated), and lastly the criminal prosiHsution for 
obtaining money by raise pretences, or under tbo especial provisions 
of the Merchandise Marks Act, 1862. It is a remarkable instance 
of the liberality of our legal system that the trade-marks of 
foreigners, and even of alien enemies, should Ite recognized in the 
English Courts, no loss than those of llritish subjects. Mr. 
SebMtian’s second chapter deals with the question “What is a 
trade-mark P ” and ho quotes a recent decision of the present 
Master of the Rolls which supplies a very accurate and concise 
definition. The original idea of a trade-mark included any dis¬ 
tinctive mark or device in any way affixed to the article sold, or 
any characteristic feature of the article itself; but the Act of 1S75 
has considerably narrowed the field from which such marks or 
devices may be selected, by only admitting to registration and its 
consequent advantages trade-marks falling within one of the 
following classes:— 

A name of an individual or firm printed, impressed, or woven in sotno 
particnlar or distinctive manner ; or 

A written signature or copy of a written signature of an individu.*!! or 
firm ; or ^ 

A distinctive dovirc, mark, headiiifr, label, or ticket. And there may be 
added to any one or more of the said particulars any loiters, words, or 
figures, or combination of let tors, words, or figures; also' 

Any ppectal and distiuttive word or words, or f'ombinatiou of figures and 
letters, used os a trade-uturk Ijofoni the i>HSsing of this Act. 

Mr. Sebastian quotes this part of the Act at p. 17, and points 
out some of the advantages arising from its provisions. The most 
obvious way of distinguishing or designating a manuiheture is by 
a combination of its own name and the manufacturer’s. Thus in 
a well-known case Mr. Burgess made a preparation of anchovies 
which he naturally enough labelled and sold as “ Burgess’s Essence 
of Anchovies,” and which obtained celebrity and a ready sale 
under that title. But Mr. Burgess had a brother who saw his 
opportunity, and who also started a commodity under the niame 
ot “ Burgess's Essence of Anchovies,” and both the Vice-Ohan- 
oellor Kindersley and the then Lords .lusticcs refused at the 
instance of the first brother to restrain him from so doing; 
Sir J. L. Knight-Bruce delivering the epigrammatic dictum 
that “all the Queen's subjects have a right to soil their 
articles in their own names, and not tho less so that they bear the 
eame name aa their fathers.” From this case it was sought to be 
deduced that a man's name could never be used as a valid trade- 
znsrk: but Lord llatherley, when Vice-Obancellor, sp<}edily de¬ 
molished this contention, intimating that in his opinion a man’s 
name was “ as strong an instance of trade-mark as could be sug¬ 
gested," and adding that it was subject “ only to this inconvenience, 
Ibat, if a Mr. Jones or a Mr. Brown relied on his name, he might 
find it a very inadequate security.” 

It U clear, without further explanation, how tho Act obviates 
the difficulty arising out of the unquestionable right of every man 
to use his own name, and enables any manufacturer whoso name 
happens to be a common one to avail himself of the most natural 
and rational form of trade-mark. It moreover tends strongly to dis¬ 
courage the misdirected exercise of invention which gives rise 
to oaflOTdidi cacophonous designations, since no word, however 
unique and unpi'onounceablo, is, if used for the first time since 
1875, entitled of itself to re^stratiou as a trade-mark. The use 
of words SB trade-marks was always objectionable, since people 
who sdop^d them as such were perforce driven to invent 
Isutsatic or extravagant appellations, lest others should be able 
to justify tbeir use as beix^ merely aeacriptive of the article they 
were intended to denote, everybody having as much right to call 
a thing by its right name as be has to call himself by his 
own name. Thus a plaintiff in a case quoted by Mr. Sebastian, 
who sold “ Parafiin Oil," sought to restrain the defendant from 
^^Kaxosene* or Ainericen Parafiin Oil"; but lA>Fd 


_ -Impact and 

Hatherley, as Vice-Ohancellor. refused the injunction, 
of the defendant's article, “It u paraSo, and it is oil; therefore 
paraffin oiL There is paraffin in it, and paraffin to bo obtained 
firom it, and it is American." Similar decisions h^ve been given 
in American eases cited by the author, tvhero the names adopted 
were such as “ Oiub House Qin,'! “ Extract of Night Blooming 
Oereus," “ Ferrophosporate Elixir of OaUsaya- Bark," and “ Be* 
siccated Codfish.^' On the other hand, “ Medicated Mexican Balm " 
has been held to be so “ extravagantly^ridiculous ” a name as to bo 
capable of constituting a trade-mark. Geographical names have 
frequently occasioned the like Afiicidties, since, unless such name 
is clearly taken for purposes of frakdi a man has unquestionably a 
right to describe a product by tbo nante of the plach where it ia 
produced. Inasmuch, however, aa new nathes adopted since 1875 
are not recoraized by the Act as trade-marks, they are outside ths 
provisions of the Act which prohibit any proceedings fbr infringe- 
mont of a trade-mark as defined therein unlto it be regiateiod; and 
it would therefore appear that proceedings for infringumentofsuch 
irregular trade-marks may still oe taken, if actual user, for whieb, 
in the cose of recognized trade-marks, registratiou ia substituted, 
can bo proved, a point which Mr. Sebastian has, so far as we can 
ascertain, fail^ to notice. 

We pass over with regret tho chapter whore Mr. SubostUn 
expounds more fully the various remedies afforded in coses of in¬ 
fringement, and tbo method in which tho right to a trade-mark 
may be acquired, lost, and transferred, in order to arrive at another 
branch of the subject—namely, cases analogous to tnide-mork cases 
in which, as the author puts it, “ the Court has restrained the prac¬ 
tice of fraud by one person at the expense of another, the means 
adopted to perpetrate the fraud resembling to some extent the in- 
fringomont of a trade-mark, but yet being distinguishable there¬ 
from.” Tho cases of this description most familiar to the public 
are those in which the name of one person or firm has been 
wrongfully assumed or imitated by another for the purpose of 
drawing away his or its custom; or where an ox-member 
or cx-servant of a firm of reputation, who has act up in busi¬ 
ness for himself, utilizes liis former couuexion by announcing 
himself os “A., late of B. and Co," the “A., late of” being 
far less conspicuous than tho “ B. and Oo.” Of course, as Mr. 
Sebastian remarks (p. 157), such a person “ is entitled to derive 
what benefit he may from a fair statement of the fact of his former 
employment, . . . but such statement must bo made in an unam¬ 
biguous way, and not in such a manner as to induce the belief that 1 
tho tradesman in question is selling tho goods of his former firm or 
employer." A very amusing instance of this class of deception, to 
which Mr. Sebastian refers, occurred some time ago. A Mr. Cava 
had a large business es a basket-maker; another enterprising 
tradesman established a similar shop at a corner of the same street, 
whicli ho designated Cavendish House, and took advantage of the 
position to paint up “ Cave,” part of that name, on tho front 
facing the main street, continuing tbo “ ndish House ” round tits 
corner. 

Another principle nearly related to that of the above-montiouod 
cases, which is enunciated by Mr. Sebastian, is that, “ whore a pen- 
sun produces certain articles, and a representation ia made by anoUiur 
that articles not the production of that person are in fact produced 
by him, them is an injury to tho right of property in.,the name, 
which has in fact, though not used as a trade-m%r]^ yet come to 
be tho producer's moans of selling the articles proddcoid.« Thus a 
poet ia entitled to protection for the name which sells his poems 
for him ; a legal author is entitled to prevent tho issue as his of 
works or editions not of his production; a painter will bo protected 
from having exhibited as his a picture which he has not painted, 
and a medical man who compounds medicine from having 
spurious medicines sold as his.” In refurenco to this last statement, 
the author quotes a very curious and much discussed cose, in which 
the eminent physician Sir James Clark failed to obtain an in¬ 
junction to restrain tho advertisement and sale by the defendant 
of certain pills termed by him “ 8ir J. Clark's Oonsuniption Pills,” 
tbo advertisements being so framed as to be calculated to induce 
the public to buy the pills as being of Sir James's invention. Tho 
ground which Lord Langdale gave for this somewhat remarkable 
decision was that, Sir J. Clark not being in the habit of selling 
pills, there was no injury to property; but later judges have been 
of opinion that Sir James was entitled to succeed on the ground 
that he had a prtmorty in his own name. ,, 

A chapter on Goodwill, a subject akin to thatf of trade-marks, 
and an appendix containing the various Acts and rules referred 
to ill the body of the work, complete Mr. Sebastian’s book. 
Although this appendix occupies a considerable portion Of 
the book, the author has not contented himself with morelT 
transcribing the Acts and rules, but has illustrated them with 
remarks and references, thus materially inci'easiug the value 
of tho appendix, and making it in a certain sense his own 
work. Mr. Sebastian is fortunate in having selected a subjeflt 
which is capable of being rendered* of more general interest 
than most legal topics, and he has made tiie most of this 
advantage, thb style of tbo book being eminently readable. The 
collection of cases is very ample and satisfactory, Mr. Sebastian 
never laying down a pToposition without sujmortiog it by 
abundance of autborities, American as well as nmgtish. As an 
illustration of the care which he has taken to include the most 
recent cases, we may mention that he refers to several decisions 
which at the time the book was published (March xst, 1878) wqre 
as yet unreported save in the JViros or other newspaper^ ^ ^ 
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MQfOS KOTIOi^ 

fflHBliifo of Jiimes first atmil snnreon of bis time, 

X ]|^teiientrkstrii(in^ stud/bf ^fiantoter, 'ribd will be instructive 
in Ita^eiinplGr cmtltoA to rdMer^b# are unsble to follow tbe deeper 
and' .somewhat m^tic course of^liiosopliical thought traced in his 
** Isistters/-^ ’Btoughl^aft he was early j’outh face to face with the 
dtsary raaUtiea of evil and suA^ng exhibited in the back streets 
end eourts of Whitechapel,’'|md thus filled with a sense of the 
cruBlty of the world,^ of the tyranny of sellishneaB, which 

**'nwyl|ift‘hiirf,’’Mr, HiVitonawholft mind was penetrated through¬ 
out his li^wilb a passionate ^emess to remove tbe misery which 
he saw by d^troyiug the 'drong which caused it. This wm his 
^iduiff motive in de’fbtiiig himself to surgery; and while he 
ledhiiM, as others bavo done, that the whole pniblem of hunian life 
is too for incdvidu^ solution, hia energy and sympathy com¬ 
bined to^place hiifi in tlfe foremost rank of tliose specialists whoso 
skill in tbe alleviation or rtunoval of physical sullering represents 
on a wider field, though by a diHerent method, the gifts of healing 
which once were luauifoated ns the visible signs of the reign of 
truth aod right. If deal'oeps is regarded as a minor form of bodily 
jtrivation, it is only by comparison with pains and privations more 
severe. In itself it casts a dark cloud over the life which it 
affects, whether in its r.oinpUde or merely threatening form. It 
wo» Mn Ilinton's happiness to be guided to his Bpecial vocation of 
aural surgery by a simple and entirely successful operation through 
which ho restored the hearing of his mother. 'J’lie death of Air. 
Toynbee, with whom he was lor some time associated, l»ift him in 
possession of the chief aural ]>ractico in fjondon, with the reward 
of ft large and well-deserved incijrno: but the reward which he 
most highly valued ns acquired through his prac'tice was the con¬ 
stant experience of lives brightened through his moans, lie died 
of acute inflaniiimtion of the br/iiii in his iifty-foiirth year; and a 
warmly appreciative intrtniuction to his biography from the pen of 
Bir William Gull affords evidence of the esteem and adiuiratiuu 
with which he was regardt'.d in his profossiou. 

Mr. Ram’s treatise t would perhaps have created greater inteivst if 
the events of tbe last few months had resulted loss )Miacefully than 
is at present the case. Rut even if wo put aside the inuuinoncu 
of war, a book which professes to deal philosophically with so great I 
and terrible a subject will always have a certain attraction, and | 
must invite a considerable auiomit of criticism. A state of war . 
is BO diametrienUy opposed to the ordinary tenure of our lives, and 
entails so much that is repugnant to our ideas of religion and 
morality, tliat any leasonings purporting to defend such a condi¬ 
tion of affairs will bo listened to with curiosity, if not with 
„ iotereBt. In a small bO(jk, hardly more than a pamphlet, the 
author has touched with some skill on various topics wliicli are 
interwoven with the primary idea set forth at its comnieiiceiuent 
—that war is not on unmitigated ovil, hut rather that it fonus 
ptert of tlie natural governTnenl of the world, and tends, like other 
ordinances of nature, to ultimate progress. This is iitteniptod to 
be proved from history and from the recent scientific theory of 
development, on the" ground that victory is the result of tho 
of the Birong over tho weak (strength being measured by 
ment^ fw well as physical standards), and that humanity is bene¬ 
fited % i^es being push^ to the wall. Ijpon this 

the present political state of the world ai-e 
bMod. .MuAi sympathy is expruased for the desire t>f Russia still 
iurther.to develop he]L power, whilst to England is alloit^^ tho 
duty of guiding or commanding tho destinies of Western 
Asia. All that im|iedea tho modt*m idea of tho unity of 
nationalities meets with reprobation; Austria is blamed for her 
opposition to Italian unity and to Pan-Sclavisin I'rauce for Jier 
attempt to prevent tlio formation of a powerful (icrmauy ; whilst 
‘ thi> unhappy bitterness arising from the severance of tho Uuiled 
States from England is lamented over as tending to hinder the 
working with a common object of the English-apeaking races, and 
to diminish or postpone the iuiluonee that should of right belong 
to them, atm which they are destined to iittuiu. If war has its 
bright as well as its sombre side, and if it tends to develop 
* nolflo qualities in those who are engaged in it, so, according to the 
auth||ff, ought nations aspiring to success to organize thtdr armies 
fruni the &>Bt and steonp^t portions of their populaticms. The 
^i4dle class, who/orm the backbone of modern society, must not 
be deluded from the profession of arms. The scheme of euiUting 
subject nationalities to fight the battles of their conquerors meets 
' .with Btrong disapproval. Conscription is not lulvooated Ibr 
England, as the obtoining of voluuttiry recruits is held to be only 
a quesUcm of money; but, on the other hand, tim com|)uIsory 
training of every boy who atlondB any di'scription of school, fnjm 
Eton to tbe Board School, is strongly recommended, liecaiise, 
adccirding to the author, there can be no greater hat'dship in insist- 
iiu that nova should be dnllcd, and should acquire tbe knowledge 
of arms, than that they should be forced to read and write. To 
Burn up, the author urges tnat war is not an unmitigated g\ il; 
that itv^tende to dinw out noble (pmUties, and to ' he ultimate 
sucoeas of the Gtrongest races j consequently., thttt ruwMoim who 
as^jire to victory in arms must ho prepared to fight their own 
lifttllea wiUi their best meu; and that, in a rich country like 
England, these men can be obtaiued if their proper value in the ^ 

^ , * Jfijh md htltcrs iff Jtniti&i UtHtou. KditoU by lillice With 

so Inli’flduction by 8ir W. W, Gull. lAuiduo: C. Kegiin & t’o. 

\'Tht J^hiioso^^ttf flKto*. By damss Etm, Lendoa: C. Ivo-'in Paul 
& Cu V 


labour marltetfbe paid; whilst, in order to prepare iost wlmt 
hftppeit, and to encoumge a martaol spirit, every boy ahoittld^ es. » 
matter of course, be tadhbt his drill ami the nee of flwani%. 
There is much in this little book that is put cleverly, hnd 
much that is true; whilst the seeming anomalies afibrd utattor 
speculation, if not for serious thought. k 

Mr. Tegg has given us a history of posts and telegraphs * fironi' 
their earliest introduction. In his account of the rise and develo;^ 
ment of the present postal system in this country there is muw 
interesting inptter collected. It is, however, difilcult to see what 
advantage there ctin be in quoting some thirty or forty passages' 
from tho Bible in which the word “lettera” occurs. In hio 
atjcoiint of the telegniphs Rtr. Tegg is not very successful, particu¬ 
larly in those parts in which descriptions of instruments ore given, 
and wliiht we have in England such telegraph engineeie as Sir 
■William Thompson and Mr. SiJOgnoletti, we do not tbink that 
the author's Bneer at “ the so-called * Society of Telegraph 
Enginetira ’ ” is at all called for, and certainly we see no signs of 
that decadence of Ji^nglish telegraphy ” which Mr. Tegg tells tic 
wa.s lamented by a past President of that Society. Of course an 
account is given of the telephone and phonograph, without which 
no book upon any subject of this kind can bo considered oomplsto 
since the introduction of these iuveutions into England. The 
book hardly prolesses to be more than a collection of extracts from 
periodicals and newspapers, but it contains some matter which is 
presumably original, and this is remarkable for some passages 
like tho following;—“The cable in question had a covering of 
hemp and steel, like tho moi'e celemated Rangoon one, with 
which more pains have been taken porliaps than any other of its 
snnlvy sisterhood.” In thi.s jMirt of the book, however, Mr Tegg 
gives a most useful table of the common errors of telegraphy, by 
tho hel]) of which many puzzling telegrams may be interpr^ed. 

The fact that tho volumes entitled iMCidhis^ are made out of 
an tmlargernent of three littlo booke, the first of which, “ The 
Oyster,” wjis published “ a few years since ” as we learn from tho 
preface, may palliate but cannot excuse their author’s writing as 
if oysters were still n cheap kind of fo«.>d. “ We can safely assert,’' 
he says in one of his oarly pages, “ that oysters aro not high in price. 
Fancy bid jigable to purchase twcl ve succulent daintiesforonesixpenco 
at Jjing'a or (^.uin’s, at Proctor's op I'im’s, or any othei* celebrated 
slioll-tish shop ! ” Fancy indeed! It is more easy to fancy tlm 
disappointment of any ini.'^guided person who should rashly trust 
in tills matter to tlio guidance of the author of LucviUut. Tho 
wu'itiT, however, scctns himsidf to be more iniiooent in some 
gastronomical matters than one would guos.s from tbe title of his 
book, lie complains bitterly of “ that vilkmous Paris cheat, a 
‘bil-slck,’one of those things to be e.xchidcd from the list of 
* What to eat! If it had ever occurred to him to ask for a 
('hdtv.mtJbriand ho would have discovered that the true steak of 
I’aris cookery will more than rival our native production of the- 
same kiud. Again, while ho very rashly mlniits that certain sorts 
of spirit may be <lnmk with oysters, ho rightly observes that brandy 
is certain to make them dillicult of digestion. Yet we find him 
regretting, w hen a lobster “ washed down with a pint of villanoua 
liockbeimer ” (ftir) has disagrood with him, that be had not drunk 
instead Buigundy, “ or a ghiBs of the purest old Cognac.” Thoro 
is some information to be got out of Luadlmf but, except to 
those who already know something of its subjects, it may prove a 
dangerous guide. 

Tlie latest volume of Tha Annmd Kfightci' 1 is more than up to 
Iho usual mark; and wo observe 11 pleasing innovation in tho 
Rcknowledgineut of the Roiirce from which Home of the informa- 
lion and criticism Is obtaiued. 

Aim. Ellis § has produced a pretty and vivid record of soma 
travels in Normandy which, altbough “ originally intended for 
publication in a child's magazine,” may bo read with pleasure by 
grown-up jtoople who have any interest in tho scones describoa. 
llore is a pHssage of which the truth will be recognized by any one 
w'bo knows Avranches. “ The only excitement in their day wee 
the progress down the street of tbe town-crier, with a very lai;^ 
drum, on which he gave very fine rolls, collecting all the smmi 
boys around him. lie was dressed like a soldier, and had a 
ferocious appeoiftnce, and proclaimed his news os if he was giving 
furtli some imperial edict; but it genoi'ally turned out 
be tho Hnuounoemont of a concert in tbe oveuing, or a take offish!, 
come into tlie town, and similar intelligence.” Agaitt, who will 
not feel for the difiicullies of the children to whom tJie book is - 
dedicated in writing letters “ with the travelling ink-bottle^.wrhicE 
has a tendency to throw itself fiat on its back, or to snap viohuitly 
down on the pea ? ” 

Mr. Ozaaiie Inis written an account of his experiences in Rnu- 
mouiall, which cannot but be interesting. Wo must be content 
hero to note a few points at random among his remaiks. The 
cliuiate, he says, is very trying, being as oppressively hot in sumsiSc ‘ 
as it is biriugiy cold in wiuter. In J^uly and August iSba in¬ 
habitants of itucharest “ divest themselves of all supftrfluoua 
clothing, the common people going about almost naked, w^le the 

* Poxtti \$nd Te'tgruphs^ Pttamvd Pr^tmt; with otk AeeouvLgf fk 9 7W« ' 

phnm nwl Plmiofftuph. By Willinm Tegg, Atithir^df ^ Jise^ 

iiig8 und (ircoli'ug.V **Orio Jiuui'^s Kiuidiog," **Xliu Tied,” &o. 
Loftdon ; Tegg <fc tk). 1873., 

+ LuenUui; or pulutabiv By tho Author (»f Qpeon’s 

MchKOugcr,'* 2 vuKs. Bcuiingtun ^ ' 

J Tfw Atinwtl Iftghter for 1877. New Series. Kivingtont. 

^ A i^HUun>'r in Aot maudy. By AIi'n. Cintrlvs Ellis. Rimtledgs. 
i |{ Three Yeart in Roumania. By J. W. OesntiS. Ctiapiuan &> HflB; 
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tippeo^ daMM ^ 'wbite HolUind suits aud low inaslin 

drosses/ t^tempenitweylioweveri is subj^t to conStauiehaug^, 
aiuL tjiMie is a mgeirous o^ma hsaginfi: abcMit io the air. 

Idr, Osaxme isan, '*» not so much valued in iUoldo- 
Wallaibhia as it ought to be,” a state of thiuga which ho attributes 
to the aboUticni of oadtal punishment. He goes on to teU various 
stories^ Arom wMdb the reader may couclude that, if be wants to 
see a reedisatioii of tb^ of Hr. Bret Ilarto s stories in which the 
'free use of sbooting-iroiis ” and bowie-knives play a conspicuous 
part, he had better follow in Mr. Ozanne's footsteps. The peasants 
have a fisie store of superstitions, among wdiich is one tlrnt “ any 
one who paints your portrait robs you, with every touch of his 
brush of a corresponding day of your life.” Mr. Osanne’s volume 
ends with a ** Beview of the Political Situation.” 

Mr. Brown has justly felt that “ some apology is needed for a 
title which inevitably suggests a comparison between it and 
Charles Lamb's ^ Tales from Sbakespear.’It is possible that 
the world could have been tolerably happy with Charles Lamb’s 
other works if he had never written the Talcs fi'imt S/rnkspeara. 
It is mure than probable that no general sense of unlufOiled 
longing would have been felt if the Tides from the Old Urmnatists 
had never been published. There seems but little to be gained by 
Tf^roducing stories versified in the most insipid und turgid period 
of the drama by such men as Nicholas Uowe, and it is amazing to 
find any one quoting, with apparent admiration, a long passage 
from Tonng's Mevengcy in which wc find such lines as these:— 

Ha I she sleeps ; 

The day^a uncoinnion lioat has ovcrconio her; 

Tlwa take, my longing eyes, yonr laal full gaze. 

O what a eight is lierc I how diYiadl'iil fair! 

Who would nut think that being imiueont ? 

0 my ilietrauted heart I 0 cruel heav'ii! 

** Who would not think ” that it must bo obvious that this is just 
such another amazingly ludicrous attempt as Kowe’s in J^ane 
aitore to show the author's superiority to {Shukspearo by stoiiling 
his motives and dressing them in the nice verbiage of the time ? 

The writer of a little volume about iMvos-Platz + had olioady 
drawn attention to the virtues of the place in a pamphlet pub¬ 
lished lost year, and has now compiled a fuller guide-book with 
the same intent. It may be a wicked feeling, but we cannot help 
a kind of wish that the author bad not felt it “ a duty to make 
thu healing influences of the place as widely known as he could in 
England,” There will soon 1 ^ no corner left lor peace and quiet 
in Switzerland, or indeed in any accessible part of Europe. 

People who care to explore England, instead of lleoing across 
tlie Channel, will be grateful for Mr, Murray's Handbook of 
Northamptonshire and liutlaud %, which contains a mass of infor¬ 
mation which almost rivals a volume of the Oydopmdia in the 
'Variety of the matters with which it deals. 

Wo ^oke not long ago of Mr. Bumand’s One and 'Three § in 
connexion with l^rapmore. It is perhaps not so completii as a 
whole as but, on the other hand, ai'u passages 

which are “plus Victor Hugo quo Victor Hugo lui-mome.” Eor 


Mr. Hu tlMP^Vs Guide to Paris* wlU found oompaet and 
serviceable, and has a Oollect^o^i^ vsaf^ ptoses. 

M. Huaxt's Guide to Pivist $s l&ht and lively, bu£ we aboaU 
bardly notice a translation of it umesrone ^ tninsia* 

tion spoke of an actress’s dr dioger^s to:isto 
dent that “ dressing-itooni ” is itonL Xhe bludderlV' 


to “ the private box ” of the heroiiSfrof one of hU playo^af 0^.^ 
the curtain fell. This statement, if it were correct, would axigii^ 
a miraculously “ quick change ” on tfitoast^f the actiress. 


dispelling some of the prevailing errors ift reference to tb^a sad 
aflhction and in educating thu public more fully on the eubjeeft.” 
Any 'work of authority which tends to such % ^sca^ as 

was felt not long ago about hydrophobia^dosertes atten^oa, but 
we cannot here enter upon the extremely difficult questions upon 
which the Iteport joins issue with Sir Thomas Watson’s pMilished 
opinions. • ^ 

The latest volume of IJAi-t § is fully up to the accustomed irtgh 
standard of tlio publication. .Vmong other interesting articl^ it 
cojitains several by M, VioUet-lo-Duc on the building of the Paris 
Exhibition._ 

* Du UamtVn Model Guide and French Manual for JEngH^ TTiitortfoi 
Paris and the Erhibitian. l^onilloii; ilivgory & Oo. ^ 

+ 'The Fifastrated Comic Guide to Paris. lYonilatcd from tlio French of 
Adrien Ilnurt. London: Ridi.*irdwn Sc. Rost. 

^ 7’he Natuie and Treatment of Rahiee and Ilydmydiohia, ’ihie Report 
of the Sp(H'.iul Coni mission appoiutud by the Modicul Fresa and Cirriiuir.” 
London: Raillihrc, Tindal, & ('ox. 

S //J rt: Revue JfrMomMiaire Jltuslnlv. l\>rno XIII. London i, Libairio 
de I’Art, New Ikmd btreut. 


We hog leave to state that we decline to return refected Otwimum* 
cations ; and to this rule %oc van make no exception. 


instance, in the parody of the scene in Ihci open boat there is an 
expression which M. Victor Hugo might mistake i’or his own. 
“ He had black ringlets, and a higli colour; but for this he would 
have been plain. Every man has his price; Jiis was a j>eniiy plain, 
and twopence colonrod. JVbio he was twojmu'e.” Ag.'iin, the de¬ 
scription of the man who hod been “ an Under-boots or IStockings ’’ 
at an hotel shows an exact appreciation ol' the w'ay in which the 
great French poet's quick mind leads him into headlong blunders. 

' At the same timo Mr. Burnand's parody is so good-humoured that 
M. Victor Hugo’s greatest admirers can hardly be Huno,yud at it. 

Mr, Wood’s enthusiasm for bulbs j| leads him sometimes to dis¬ 
regard the ordinary laws of grammar. He talks, for instance, 
in his preface of offering “reliable treatment,” and later says, 
“ 1 know of no more striking »«»• imposing etl’uct, nor one of into 
real utility.” However, it is probahJo that readers interusted in 
ills jppbject may be pleased with his plims, whicli he lias hopud to 
make “simple'; yet possessed oi‘boldness and beauty.” TheUlus- 
iratioDS are carefully executed. 

Mr. Prior’s aim has been to produce a manual which may be 
used by'beginners^ without previous knowledge of the ways of 
roses. Mr. Prior appears to be thoroughly aaiuainted with his 
subject, and to appreciate the dilSculLies oftoiateurs. 

_ In the third volume of Messrs, lilackwood's new series of tales* * 
,/the Battle of IhrUng will probably be the most attractive story. 

' W© no longer labour under fears of (leiman invasion, and 
may therefore all the more enjoy tJie graphic description of an 
i ro ag i naiy evwt which may at one time have been thought 
possible by some people. At the timo when the Batilo oflJorldng 
was fiwz written, our foreign policy wore an aspect v«ry ditfbreut 
from that which it now bears j and the public mind is now more 
pfone to think of defensive operations on the Euphrates than of 
disn strouB defeats i n England. 

* Tales /rmn IA« Otd DmmatiUs, By Martnadukf K, Brown, M.A. 

' Loedon: UeiBington, 

t Z>a«o«-Pfote. By One who Knows it well. London; Stanford. 

* Handbook for TrmosUert in NorihanpUmskire und jisflrad, Witii . 

Jdap. Loadon: Sterniy. ! 

§ 0 ns and Three (by Ficfor Jfego). By P. C. Bnmand. Loeden : 
Bradbury, Agnew, &; Co. 

(1 XU MA Gardm* § ^y Steuul Wood, Author of “ (food GsAletting,** 
&u. iMSuhn : qrohbyLoftoMd 

^ Boses and iknr CuUore, By W. D* Prisr, e London; RoaUedgq. 
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ISORf-’S great' works, «The brazen SERPENT" 

“ CHRWT 1.J5AVINO the FltAyrOMUMgad *€1IHIHT EUTKKING JKIUT- 
HAT^EM.” wM!ii S by Jl! « with “ Urcum uf Ptlate> Wlft-," "Chnutlaii icc., 

at ttid J>6llirU MA.kSv. .15 xicw Bond Htmt. Daily, T«n lo Six. Ii. 


QRYSTL4L . PALAOE„SOnOOL of PKACTIOAL 


Cryatal Palauci. 


¥. K. J. SIIKirrON, 


gT. IlARTllOLOMJJW'S HOSPITAL and OOJ,LEGE. 

TWO ik;UOI.ARHHIPS.^rh^yi!!t of^!aoViMid*ont of l.’io. will be offered for onpn 

•omiwttt^ on Hc'iitembur fK' Oito of tlioec of Aiao fe HinlU-d to Condldatee under Twentyflvo 
yew? of duel the other to C'uididnKM tinder Twenty years of hkc. 

ISiilijveta I floUiiy, /iMilony, Chemletry, Phyalce, • , . 

The luliieetii ifnini which (^.ridldiitea niav eelcet) for the Rcholorahlt)of XMjue T^tin,Mathy 
ntatlc*. and nny two of the fotJowInu IniitcuaKO* t ilreclc, Prench, Ovrinan. * 

The Mirceaeiiil CainUduteit will Tu caeh coto bo teoulrcd tit enter v fit. Bartholomew ■ 
]fn«|iltal. I 

For iMitlcnlars nnil ^mner tMlpcnt, nnpDentlon may I# made, n'roonally or by letter, tu the 
Wakuhn of the Cullege, iil hi* mniM'.Ht. Barthulonicw'H lioipitnl, K C. 


]yj A L V E It N_ COLLEGE. 

TIip NEXT TERM will beylii on Mcmdiiy, Reptrinlicr S3. 


S omersetshire college, bath.— 

//w/./-jlf(Mfef_T. M, nilOMLKY, M. A., Merton CoIIorc, Oxftinl. There will \ta an 
EXAMINATION lor ENTltANtJK HtiriOl.AhslIIPti heldlu the beginning orSeiitcinbcr.- 
Fur iwrtleiilum apply iutlto Ukau-Mahtku. 

R I a H T O N C 0 L L K G E. 

rAatTmontifilir fiitiNi’il—The Vcn. Archclraeon HANNAH, ]>.C.Tj.,YleAr of Brighton. 
^ i'llMci/Mt/—The Itvv. (:1IARI.>ES IllOfl, D.I)., late Senior fitudeut and 

'i'litor of I'hriat ('hiirrh, Oxford. 
ricc-PWiM'ijiol-The Kev. J(JSEI*I1 NEWTON, M.A. 

, N ext'lVnn euinmenccs September SI, 




WORTHING COLLT!:GE.-7>t«rt;>ff/, Mr. W. E. LLOYD 

» * TKKVOJl. /fefw/-.WMAfe». llrv, R. W. MK’J'OAI.FE, M.A., St. .Tnlm’* Coll,.<’.inil.. 
BOYS—Hmit^ to alwiit I'urtv in niiniher—are iirepnred for the UNIVEHSli'! KS and IM '111.10 
8GMpp1.S, aiMU fnr the Higher Brant he* of Coinriierelul Life, The Third Term comineneeji 
Oil'Wwiueaday, Septenilier II.-For I'roajicelnsea, apply to the rur.HC’xl'AL. 

T ottenham school, 

TOTTaNIIAH, MNnON. 

^ Moilcm lAangiingca roecire apccinl attention. 

Iticliialve Fee*. £l(M)nndgl80 per aniuiin. 

' MlchoclmM Term ronitneiiee* Scplemher lit. 

Apply to Bev. A. K. AltliOTT, 11.A., llead-Miwter. 

TJOYSSE’S SCnOO’lVibin-filoii, Berks (Sii'^les from Oxford)’. 

The New Scheme ha* received Unyal aM«ent. 

The Sohuol will bo euntinued of the lint graile, and will give a Fuldic School Education at 
. • tnoduriu* charge. 

Fine New Building* have lieen erected In an elevated poNiUun and large ground*. There ore 
^Valuable Uolvcnity Sclmlur*hli«. 

* A few oddlthniul Boarder* cun lie received next Term. 

4AdrOMi, Rev. £. HUMUKlta. 11end-Mii*lcr. 


O^DBERGH, Yorlcsliiro.—Owinpr to completion of Houd- 

MoateF*new houne (built with every onivcuU-ncc for forty iBlVS, at a cost of £10.0001 
nwrowlll be Vaconelc* utter the Smiiiiier lloliilay*. Jiicluaive teriiis.-AiipIli'atlonmuy lie 
vnade to Uie Rev. T. O. llUTT (whu wuccccil* Ui the Moatcr'a jireHvut houaol. or tu the 

llgAD'lfASTta. 


SANDHURST, WOOIrWIOH, COOPER'S HH.L, EORESTS 

^ EXAMINATLON.-»ev. Hr. inrr.HES, who ha* pa**cd aume hundred* during the laat 
twent y'■a veyemu. ncelvt* TWELVE Piri’ILS.-Eallng, W. 

TNDIAN civil SEUVICKl 5 h 7 followiiijr wwo~the~STTC- 

CESSFtTL CANHIHATES at the n-cent Oiani ruinpetitlon for tlie Civil Service of 
India, tha Flnt under the New iteguiution* fur Candidate* “ under IS ” year* old i 

■ Murk*. 

rfeweUon, John . LMt 

Bniwn, Kciiworthy . l..'iX7 

Cruwly, JoM'ph. l/>30 

*.Mncleod, llnimiityiic. L.'il.T 

eitawaun, Kdward C. l.Ml.'i 

Bayne, Charic* tJervieu. 1,470 


JPayoe, CJiarle* Wynter. t,ow 

fffhnea, Janie* Eilgewurth. Mif 

Mtkln*, John I>e Cuurcy. 1,70ft 

•Crarlylo, Halwrt Warrand . ' 


•Atkin*, John .... 

•Crarlylo, Halwrt Warrand . I,A 1 S 

•Da^,JuKp.S. a . IjHd 

.. Ui-'IJV 

Lwa 

• FnnBbar Mif WHEN, 3 Puwla Siiiiare, Wontboiime Park. W.. who nrrpares Itealilent and 
Dally rrPlLS for thi* and other Cumviotitlve Exninlnatlun*. During the pant Seven yenrH 
117 ViieBnele* hi the I.C.S.. out of coniiicled lor. were carried off tiy hi* rupll*. Ttielr 
•nceeaiej la the enaicT KTamlnatlont for the .Army, Home, and Ccylnn Civil S<>rvice, (*oo|a'r'* 
Hill Cuttettf, and 1Jntvcr«llr Scholanliiti* arc too iiiiineroua to lie printed.--Fruapcctuac* at 
WATintvl lAbrary, M7 WertlRiume (}nivc, Bayawuter, W. 


O^HE Rev. H. HAYMAN, D.l)., ex-Head-Master of Ruj?hy, 

recetvci a few BOYS of RiiUablo aga, to Read with hi* Sou, (ireimrlng for a Fiib'llc 

S thfiol. Ample ground*, excellent air, and Mafe bathing in the hcuhiiii.—A dilrca*, AldJngham, 
Iventon. 


, TNDIAN CIVIL SERVICE,COOPER’S HILL, WOOLWICH, 

SANDIITTRST. I'UI'ILS pw|Mnvd bv Itev. Hr. WRKILEY, M.A., CombrhUm, 

Ibrmerly IVoreHnimf Mathematic* at the H.T. Mllltnrv Cul lege, ... Examiner to 

the Indian Public Work* l>-partmciit Utt Civil Engineering and Telegraph nppomtmcnt*, 
uoaiatad by on cdieleiit atalT of (Irailnnle* In Ilirli Jlunuiir*. On the iiremlia'* an* (irii*ldc<l a 
Chaiiol, Laboratwy, Gymnasium, Field fer Atlilcllc* and Game*, Bwimiulug Bath, &c.'■ 
A<l(Ut»w,07lfilgh Iwect, Claphain, .S.W. 

PREPARATION forYh^PTIDIJCrsCHOOLS.—BRIO Him 

J- Mr. ARTHUR A. CARRfl, B.A. Oxford, receive* TEN VRIVATK FTTPfLS fKiin 

Eight to Fourteen. Individual attmtiun and eiiccial hunic comforU_For tcriiu and par- 

tte jMiar*, ap ply Si Eaton Place, lirlghUin. . 

A LATE HEAl)-M.\STER of a larpo School prepares younj? 

BOYS (hr PnliUe Bchools, At. liarge lloiiso and Giuuiid*. Very healthy neighbouiw 
hood. Term* modeajgu.—Addrcai, Rev. R. U. WathOn, Rectory, GuMugc, All sainto. Cron- 
Dome, fiolfebury. ‘» 


TSLE of WIGHT.-A YOUNG CLERGYMAN, Cantab. 

^ (High CloMfcal Kononn) receive* WX PUPII.H, agvd Nine to Fourteen, Into hi* house, 
a large and cumiVirtablo Rectory. Each Pupil iinMhl* uwn nxun, and all tiM cam of homo. 
GoodMtroitee Into large fichool* giinrnnteed in average abilities—Addro**, Nadticdh, care of 
j|«**ni. Terry, fitonamon, A Co., 61 lattuii Garden, Jamdem, £.C. 


pioEASANT HOME and TUITION for a BACKWARD op 

<4. delicate BOY..>'rhe RECT'OR of a rery beautiful and healthy Coiintiy rarlsh hae 

VACANCIES fur the ahnve. Hlgheet n>feKiicn (Tom Noulemeu and GenBemea_Addieie. 

Rev, B. Ebwahom, Blaisdon Rectory, Gloucester. 


•RSTATE PUPIL.—4 GENTLEMAN, muniwiiis an Estate ia 

% a Oeatieman, aa PUPIL.—Apply id CaABhHa £. 


Ccy T ia, Pe ony ew, Farringdun, Alton. Hunt*. 


nX) RESIDENTS in the COUNTRY.—A dENTLEMAN, 


AGENOY. —A GENTLEMAN, of experience m e 

USD AOENT. mil vhn 1 ... mnii.nl ii—m. nr I nn> .i— ^ T ..S i_T!! 





ijmim a earefefti ii^tr—lirt OTry,'toX'iT8>"l9o u Street. Sbniii(?^!fe _ 

A N iinufiually lARGE and’noble MANSIONTd^lpgilly 

situate, near Town—The LEASE (with or without the Funiiture) Ip ^ Tffi* 

Mansion, atanding in cxten«ive and tieautliiil ground. liwmlM« mlniatuie PaiY, i* odnllrMrly 
adapted a* a Rusideuce for a family of the highest distinction, Sjideiniiiently *0 a* an attraetlvg 
private Hotel and a eharmitig Retreat, or a* a College, Fliut-cla** Bchuul, muiltariuui, w ot^ 
large InRtilution.—Fur card* to view and Airthcr iwrttenlan, apply to WlliWJiaO* fe filWh 
fotato Agent* a^d Uphnlde m,8 Old Bond Stmt, Woeadili y .W. 

XTYDROPATHY.— PARK, Richmend HilU 

I'/if/«Vm»_T>r. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. A health remit fi^tiralid* 
andutlier*. 'ihirUih Bath* un the Pretnisai. Private entrance to lUohimmd Park. Ptospeetua 
uit application.____ 


TOURS to the WEST INDIES, MEXICO, QENTRAL 

4- AMF.RICA 1 alRo to RKAErL and RTVKR Pl.ATIC, ' J. 

Ticket* are isaued l>y the JlOYA L MAIL STEAM PACKET CDMPANE,enabUM TiMlil«t» 
tn v'lMit, at a very inniicrutc coat, the variciiit |>laP4‘N touchcit at by their VeaWt*. .« jn 

For Infurmaltun a* to the date* of Hailing and llonUw, apply toJ. M. LloYO, 8eeretary,Jw|«l 
Mull Htean i Packe t Company, I B Moorgatc St reet, lomdon. 

O ' VeRLAND ROU'tE end ” SUEZ OANAU— 

Under (hintrairt for ilie conveyance of the Mail* to the M^ltcrranean, Indi^CIliliiL 
Japan, and Australia. 'Jlic Feniusnlar and Oriental Hteam l^vlgatioii ^ni]«any 
llicir Steamer* from Soiithampbin, vfd tlie Hucx Canal, every Tlmnday, from Yanlce every 
Filday, and from lirini|l*i, wiUt the Overland Mall*, every Monday. 

OtTlCf*, m lAritdcnhall Street, E.C„ and Sft Coekspur Street, 8.W. 


IVT^WLAND n.4.1LWAY.-TOUUI.ST ARRANGEMENTS, 

A-’J- iMa._nnsT uia TiiiKii ei.ASfl toumist tickets, .niub tw» 

Month*, will Im- litiucd frum May 1 to Octntier 31, IS7S. 

For Purtlciilars, *oc Time Table* and Frugramme* Issued by the Compopy. 

Derby, Ajm-II lfl7H.__JAMES ALLPORT, general Jfa wagw. 

XnTWEIU’, BRUSSELS, PARIS, SWITZERLAND, 

the ItniNE. bv the Orcal Kiwtern Company'* ma«nlflcent new Steamer*. I^ia 
JViwMA of B'ti/f* ami Clnml IfamiUnn, vlfl Harwieh, fn connertion wltti the goal Exinrm, 
from Llvrri*H»l Stivet Station, at Eight P.M., Monday*, Wedinutd^*, and Friday*. To 
Itottenlain at Eight P.M. every w^t-kday. Interpreter* oceumpanylng Pawengen to Culugna. 
The Ciiiripany'i BuaU now carry no Cattle. Cheap Tour* to oil part* of the Continent. 

For I'artieulon uddrea* the COSTINKNTAL DgPAUTMBMT, Liverpool Btnei Btathto, 
London, E.C. _ _ 


HOTELS. 

T^KIGIITON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facinff 3ea and 

Esplttnadc. Near the West Pier. Central ninl quiet. lAiiig mtahlishod. Hnltl^of 
Rooms. Bpiiciuu* Cutlvc-niuin for Lodlcs and Uenllcinen. Sca> Water Service In the Hotel. < 

P. O. RlCKARpa. Manager. 


TLFRACOMHK HOTJOL.—Accessible W Rail, Steamer, or 

4 ('oaeli. Grand Dining Siilotm 1 Ladles' Drnwlng>routn t Reading, Billiard, and Smoking 
Room* I and 3(K) euinfnrtalile Hniruom*. Excellent Ciiisliio, Choice Wines, and moduratu 
charge*. 'Tarill of T. W. HUSSEY, Manager, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


in the finest wo have oter had 


ORDI’^R EVERYTHING, you require tbrouirh COCKBURN'S 

Vv UNITED HEItvrrn AGENCY SDCIETY. 41 Haymarket, lomdon, 8. W., and save 
from ft to M) |*.*r ivni. and iiiurh time and troub le by »o doing 

E TVeN'F^CO., 01 StrandT and 34 and 36 (Within) Royal 

* Excliangc, London, Maiiufacturrr* of WATCHES, CffRONOMSTEUfi, Ao., to l^er 

*^Makor« of the Great Westminster Clock Gllg Ben), and of the Hlandard Clock ftho lAririnuif 
fitnndurd llinckoeiaT of the United Kingdom) of the iluyal (tbaervatory, Otconwlch, ' 
Cntalocue* on appllratlon. _ ■* _■ 

AsflU)N()MER- r6yAL Reported to the AdrairalW 

4 f August 13, |h 70) on 40 Clironometon entered fur annual romnrtitlon, “ M. F. DENT^ 

' ■ " ‘ ' ■ oil trial,” The Iteporton Clironometcr*. Watehe*. Ac, by th» 

_liltion can lie had on implieatlim —M. F. DENT. Chronometer, 

_ _the Uueeii, .Tl C(tCK .SinJB STREE T. CllA RINO CRO KS.__ 

jjeal’ & 'son’s'"ili 7 u^ catalogue 

BEDSTEADS, 

SEDDING, 

BEDROOM FUBNITUBE, 

Best free by 

_ nEAL_ft_^N.JM. IBB, tor. n w TOTrENHAM~CO irRT~RO AD, IdJNDQN. 

F URNhsTl YOUR HOUSE or' APARTMENT® 

TIinoilRIIDIir MOF.neR'« .IttltK HVSTRM. Th, origln.l. I„.t, Ulil mmt 
liberal, CaMli I'rlec* i no Extra Charge lor tiiiip given. Large, UHcful stock tojeleet front. . 
lIliiMirated prired C'atniopiie, wMli Term*, poflt free.—34B,34ll, and 860 Tottenham Court BoaA 
and te. 80. and 81 Cros* Strwt. W.C. DstapHahed laG8. ___ 


Watch, and CliH’k MhIw 


M 


() R T L 0 0 K ' S 0 H I N 

GREAT ANNUAL CLEARANCE SALE will ahortly tormlnatfr, ^ 
Tincxanipled Ke<Iuctlona In every deiiartnient. 

The OLD PDTl'KRY UAlJiERIES, 808, M3, ud 804 Oxford Street, 
and 30,31, and 38 Orchard Street, Portman Square, lionilon, W. 


pLARK’S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SHUTTHBU. 

^ ^ Hclf-GuUIng, Fire and |rhirf OT jrthg||^tijnily> 


___. . ..Anted to any 

Prospcetim** free.., CLARK ft CO., Sole PatMtees, Itatbboite Fli 
Idvcrpool, and Dublin. _ 


looe, W. t PaHs, 


npiIE literary machine (CARTER'S -PATENT), 

4. (iir holding a Book nr Writing Deak, lounp, Meals, lea.. In any |)o*itIon.4bvcr an Ek^ ' 
Chair, Ited.or (teifa, obviating the fatlgua and i ncon yenie/ice ^of inccaw nt ^ joplng^whlle ff*d* 


iting. ^ 1 

J. CARTER, DA New Cavendnh Street, Great Portland Street, W. 


t)‘cini 81 *. Drawing* t>o*t free. 


JSluJ 


F OARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP.—For the Toilet, < the 

Nniwry, and for Shaving. Refined, free from exee** of alkali and from ortiflclal eolonr* 
Ing. delicately and whnIeHomciy ncrfriinod. It 1* Soap In it* inirest firm, and hence the .100*8 
hcalthfril ill ii*v t It* great durability make* It also the most economical. For ladi**, children.' 
or anv one with delicate and •ciiNitIve skin It I* Invaluable, aa it may be aofely uaed where lue 
other 8oap » adrni*«ib)e. It has atood the tectofeighty year*' trial, leoelvcd fix prise medal*, 
and tlic valued recommendation of many eminent medical praetitioneri. Sold by all ChtMItlat*, 
and by PEAua, 01 Great Ruatell Street. London. _' 

E 'Tu DE OHYPRE.—PIES8E & ftURIN. 

ThI* i* an ancient Perfrime from Cypni*. During Ui« national eareer of EgypA 
Penin, Qreere, and Rome, the I*Iand of Cyprua wa* the rcaort of the /hfe, letruet, JtM 
refined. It wo* at the time of the Cnwadea, when Richard L of England amumed the title 
King ofCyprua,tIiat (lie famed EAU DE CHYPKE wa* Introdueed Into EurqM, thd otoai* 
poaltlon of which I* yet preferred In the archive* of the Laboratory of FXE88E A LVEUK, 
ThoMi who are curlou* in ancient Perlbme* eon be gratified at 

8 HfiW BOND 8TREKT, LONDON. « , 


E LAZENBY & SON'S PICKLES, SAUCES, a»d 

• DIMBNT8.-;B;^LAEBNBT li SON, ,^le Proprietor* of the eelehratod JI 

Manufoctnrer* of the Pickle*, 8aue*«, and Condiment*, *o long and F-'* 

. ~ ' 

SrS SAUCE.—Okution.—The.,Admiiw* of (M 



w. D. • B. a wxu*. ariM M« 
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EASTERN AFFAIRS. 

T he swoll which follows tho stibsidoucc of tlio poliUcal 
storm is rather trouhlesomo tbiln danf^croiis. 1’ho 
ttnnccessa^y blobdshed and suffering which hare resulted 
from resistanco to tho Austrian occ^upatioii of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina is greatly to be regretted. It may be hoped 
ij^at few, even among philanthropists, concur in the coin- 
piheent reflection that tho collision will accclorato and 
cbmplote tho min of the Mahometan population. Bdkki-j 
was in the habit of attributing extraordinary hardness of 
heart to tho'Republioan theorists, whom he oddly deseribcil 
as metaphysicians; but, fortbe attainment of perfect su}>o- 
riority £0 justice and compassion, it is nocossary to com¬ 
bine religious bigotry with pedantic intolemncc. The 
Austrian C^vcnimciit may perhaps have made a mistake 
in frontier before tho Turkish Gf)vcnim(nit 

hBd’.,iir^^r^ncc with tho provisions of the dVeaty of 
BorUn, arroa^Cii the terms of occupation; but, 011 the 
other Iiand, it may have seem^ necessary to apply pres- 
Constantinople by actual occupation. As neither 
Lord Sawsbory’s motion nor the ae(?c])t!in(:o of his pro- 
ppsa;! by the. Congress inidnd^ed a limitation of i lme, the 
Porte cannot seriously haw'^xpcctod that th(> Austrian 
Government would bind itself to evacuate the provinces 
at any definite period. There can be little doubt that 
tho occupaption will be permanent, and that it is otpiivalent 
to Annexation. In one of his late sjicochcs ijord Ukacons- 
FIELO said that Austria had been substituted for Russia as 
the contingent heir of Constantinople. For the HuLTANf it 
iS' bettor to ftivo two rival (daimaiit,s of the succession to 
hfa throne tlian to stAjid facjo to face with a single ambiti¬ 
ous neighbour. The landmarks of Ottoman dominion will 
p(j|^aps remain longer in their places bec,aus(; there is a 
dohbt 08 to the iprcctioti in wliich they arti to be moved. 
Hie announcement that the Sultan has given orders to tho 
civil an^ military authorities in the provinces to receive 
as tends, and to comply with tho requisi¬ 
tions* their ^oonitoiEmders, appears to have been pre- 
maturoj but wiere «wi be little doubt as to the nlti- 
mnte resuHi of*th© attempt to force tho Turkish Go- 
veifeLrbont.#o a decision. The aspirations of bloodthirsty 
beiifi^olenoe in England will probably bo disapjxiinteil, 
althcggh the more warlike section of the Mahometan 
poptiSlion biay for a time continue a desultory war- 
iar^. Tho use of artillery in tho skirmishes of tho 
laiB^ fortnight is a proof that a part of tho Turkish 
force consisted of regular troops. It is impossible 
to feel moral disapprobation of patriotic resistance 
tq .fejp^gpl^ invasion. The Mahometan inhabitants of 
wa|fua would have been perfectly jnstihed in disregarding 
thf liRpulations of tho treaty, if only there had boon a 
re&toablo hope of success. They inay ovou dispute tbe 
right ^ their Government to alienate any portion cf its 
t^|t^y without the consent of tho population; but the 
"O^feers ^ud soldiers of the regular army will obey the 
of tho SuLTA^^ and without their aid opposition 
to' the J&strian army will be hopeless. In a short rimo 
the unequal conflict will bo at an end; and the now j|||ws 
^M'be well advisei^n cqpccdmg A practical 
the ihsur j^ehts. f 

' There is some reason to believe that acquisition of 
Bosnia and Etrtegovina by Austria l^as discussed when 
the alliance of the three Ehpeboes was under consideration 
iou^ or flvq yeafs agp. It is also known that the insurrec¬ 


tion of 1875 was emjouragod by the Austrian authorities 
in Balmaiia, although it wuis probably in tho first inBt£tt|ce 
fomentod by Russian agents. Tho counsels of tUp Auptro- 
Hiingarian monarchy were povba]iH at that time divided; 
'I'liti Court and tlje military aristocracy have always bfcefl 
friendly to,Russia, while-the ublo-st Austrian statosmemOp^^ 
posed tho policy of a Turkish partition. The proposSj^of 
Russia for an occupation of different provinces bjHlfle 
forces of tlio two Powors were repeatedly rtjjocted, Stil 
the conquest of Bulgaria suggested the exijediency bf 
securing an oquivaleut in Bosnia. The inconvemdWp 
caused by the influx of fugitives into Austrian terriioiy 
furnished an excuse for intorvontioii; and it happened that 
for wious reasons all the Powers except Italy found their 
m?coiint in the extension of Austrian dominion. There is ■ 
riiason to hope that the provinces will bo better governed ' 
by Austria rt>an by Turkey, and a wholosomo chock will 
hi) imposed on the turbulence of Sorvia and Montenogre. 
If Bosnia had been remitted to tho authority of tho SUL^, 
there would have been no security for the repression of 
those internal feuds wliich furnished foreign ambition 
with constant opportunities of promoting disip’bance. ' 
Tho authors of tho Treaty ol' Berlin had ii most' 
cases only a choice of evils. It wa.s better to permit 
or to invoke Austrian intervention than to leave 
untouched the ostensible cause of tho recent troubles. 
The permission to occupy Bosnia necessarily included 
tlie right of suppressing re.sistauce by force. A similar 
dilli(!u]ty is likely to arise in Armenia, whore tho tribes 
in tho neighbourhood of Batoum threaten a lio])closs 
resistanco to the annexation of their country by Russia. 

If it is true that tho Porte has already uiidortak(!Sn tb com-:, 
plele tho surrender of Batoum, the evil of a useless and 
lio]x*loss conflict may pcrhajis bo averiJi&d. Tho strict 
neutrality which wus profo.ssod by the commandoi? of^ 
tho Turkish troops may have encouraged tho tribes, in 
their purpose of resistance. It wdll bo a cause for grave 
regret il‘, in their ignorance, they incur the implacable 
resentment of a Power which knows no pity for opponents; 
and if it istruir that tho insurgents have hoisted the English 
flag, they ought as soon as possible to bo disabused of a 
baseless h«)pe of support. The passive acquiescence of tho 
English Goverument in tho transfer of Batoum -wah iin- 
avoidablc, and it is necessarily final. Those who blame tho 
concf'ssion ought in cousisteiujy to maintain that it would 
have been right rind prudent to protect Turkey in the 
possession of Batoum at the cost of war.The con¬ 
firmation of the provision of the Treaty of San Stetano 
which related to Batoum implied an admission that 
Russia was entitled to enforce the suiTcndcr. Every 
cession of territory contains an admission of tho right of 
repressing opposition. » 

More pixplexing diplomatic questions may perhaps 
occur iu dealing with the claims of Greece, * There is 
reason to fear that the Porte has determined to reject tho 
proposal of A|#CongresB that it should cede a portion of 
tho Ixjrdor wfritory. A few days ago the Foreign Office 
had received no official notice of the refusal} but Sir 
CuAKi.Ls Oilkb’s suspicion is confirmed by the statements 
of well-informed newspaper Correspondents, and neither 
Mr. Bourke nor Sir Stahtord NoBtHCOTE affected disbelief 
of a &ct which they were not technically in a position to 
admit. It oannpt bo snjraosed that the Powers who were 
represented at !^rlm wul acquiesce in the rejection of a 
recomm^dation which was intended as a command. The 
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Bnglisli Government is n^ero "speoially bound io insist on 
the flischargp of a obligation wliioh Avon Id, but 

for its intervention, have nssumecl a nioru p(‘i‘cmj>tory 
• : shspe- Lord Ukaconsfiki.o lately declared that the 
^ Sl^LTAN, of '#hos© oiiaractiT he spoke in (u)jnplimontary 
terms, had postpopod the considcTation of tho j)rot(nisions 
orGreoo# that h^^’ndght allow the Oongress an oppor¬ 
tunity of differing ndvirtj on the subji^’t. It avuh clearly 
understood that Lord llk/W'ONsFiELi> r-oTifidi'iiil}’ rolieil on 
tho Hiti/I’An's rondmoss to comply with ih(j recotnmfnida¬ 
tion which he had invited. It Avas inoiA^ than once stated 
tha-t the territorial aetjuisitions oi‘ OrecM-e Avero lai-gcr in 
(5xt.ent than those irljich had been granted to Hoamania, 
Servia, and Montenegi'o. The Prineii>alities whfeli liad 
shared in the war may perlia])H Inux’ biicn disappointed 
by the Berlin award; but their aggrandi/ement, large or 
small, Avas not depemlciit m the goodwill of t he 'I’urki.sli 
Government. It is true tliat tho distriet.s in dispute have 
not been eonqnerod ; but Greece has nevertheless given 
valnublo consideration for n moderate cession of terrilory. 
An invasion of Kpiru.s and 'riu^.ssaly during tlie ok- 
treme pressnro oi* the llussian war woiihl have 
caused great embarrassment to the Porte, Avliieh 
could itt the utmost have only cxin-ted a. liarren and 
invi<|ions revenge by tlie homhardment of Athens. 
When tho English Government Avas iii’ged io restrain 
Grqiece from a (Jeelaration of war, it Avas prat;ti(‘aily 
authorized to promise in return concossions on Mu' [>art of 
Turkey. 1’here is no doubt that such an nudcrstainling 
was shared by England and Greece ; and the implied pro¬ 
mise ought io bo redeemed. 

An equitable and honourable settlement of the Greek 
question is the more iudispmisable becMiiise there is at'-pre- 
sent other apparent obstacle in Kiirojic to Un^ restoration 
of tmnqnillity and the gem'ral revival of eontidoniv'. 'f ho 
*fluBBiiin expedition in Central Asia, may [u-oduce trouble 
hcr(*aftcr, <\spcoially becanso BiinnK Aj,j has ugi’cc'd to 
rccStUA'C a Hussian Rosidmd at t'libul. ^fhe principal 
business of sueli a functionary will bo to exeite dis- 
alfectioni^- iu India ; and Ins cITorts w(uild ])0]'haps bo 
faciliiatild by tho reported ocenpatifm of a. (inst winch is 
said to be 325 mih'S distant from tlu" English front,ier. 
The despatch of Sir NnviJ.i.i; CnAAnn;i;i-M\ io Cabu! .shows 
the importance which tho Indian Governmcrit attaches to 
the Russuin movement. Jf it is tnic Ihiit the Etumy takes 
with him as an rseort an ontin; cavaliy reg/ment, souio 
anxiety Avill be felt for tho safety of a force which is large 
enough to provoke opjiosition, and too wr'nk to protect itself 
from atftnek. For tlio m(>m('nt it may bo taken for granted 
-tihat Russia t^an have no intention of provnkinga Avar with 
Englancb Preparations ar(> at. last in piAtgress for the 
Avitlidra/wal of tin' Bu.ssian army from tlie liu(‘S in front of 
Conslanimoploand the English tlocd, will in*obnbly .soon 
' J^rei^ss the Straits. In England and tli rough on t Eiu'0]m 
A'crJijg;] controversy is rjipidly subsiding, ('ithor through 
lack of matter or ns a r('snlt of nalnral weariness. No 
other State Jaas so immediate an interest as Turkov in the 
final torminaiion of the controvi'rsy; l>ni even Ottoman 
®tat«smou can senreely lielicAU' that, it is possible to silence 
the roekamaiinns of (li’ei'ee by a simple reihsal to obey the 
injunctions of the Gongress. A successful rcsistuuce would, 
nmong other consoqneueos, fatally iiiqiair the intkiein’e 
Avhich tho English Govcrainent proposes, by mcan.s not 
yet detorniincil, io employ fin* ike i’r‘form •of abuses in 
Asiatic Tiji-koy. 1 

_ \ 


THE INDIAN BUDGET. } 

Indian Budget wus discussed 0151 Tne.sday id a 
JL. A'oiy thin house, but tho Cha\cei|vOU of the Ex- 
cimjUBR thought this no disadvantage, jin ono wav it is 
none, for so long as the llNDBR-StsiaETABT ani Mr. 
Si'AWOETT are present the attendance members 

is supevrfluous.' Tho Bndc^ivSecretary lof^ie day is 
always exactly like his predecessor. Ji^i always malce.s 
a lucid speooli, for which he is thanlcod ancl rw^sed, and in 
which he shows that everything is at its bes; in the happiest 
, . of all possible countries, that tho natireii arci pr^jisperous, tho 
revenue flourishing, and that even the dcallis fiom famine 
are satisfkctorily moderate. To him rephtes Mr. Fawcett 
that the natives are veiy» poor, burdenedl vsdth taxation, 
fSadWiieod lfclmost to despair by our systeinY)f government. 


No Minister, except the Indian Minister, knows anythpag 
whatovor about India, Tho official (^position regortls 
the evening allotted to the Indian Budget as an op¬ 
portunity for a well-earned holiday. A few old Indian 
officials Avho have obtained seats in Parliament make a 
few remarks; but they look at India from their owii 
pos'sonal point of view, and are absorbed in tbfeir spemal 
gricivances. Sir Geokge Balfour was much exercised iw 
ills Tuind by the haughty aiTOgance witli whick Bengal 
civilians treat Madras civilians; and Sir GEOBO^CAgPBELli. ' 
wa.s perturbed by the composition of a Famine Com¬ 
mission, Avhich he alleged was packed, and was almost 
certain not to do justice to tho superior manner in which 
he had managed iamines Avhen ho presided over Bengal,, 
Outside Parliament no one pretends to take any interest 
iu the discnssioii of tho Indian Budget. It is felt to bo 
a farce. There can be no I’cality in a discussion unless 
ibero is some agreoment as to tho facts to, bo discussed. 
Engrishmen can never get at any facts about India. For 
if imlepoiuhnit observers make any statements, tho chorus ' 
of oflieials pronounces tlicm lobe untrue; and outsiders ' 
will not accept (.he facts offered by the ofiioials. 
j\lr. SiANiiorj.:, for example, in his long speech twice' 
ilcicndod tho increase of Salt-duty in Madras by alleging 
that in Madras i hero is no Land-tax. Soon after he had 
linislicd, Sir Ggou(;i: Hali’our got up and stated thaffe. 
Jio liiid lived in t)»o Aladras Presidency for years, and 
could sary positively that tho Land-tax was much heavier- 
ill Mndras than in Bengal. Possibly they were speaking 
of diffenuit things, and Mr. STATJUurfi was referring to 
ccsscs, and Sir Gforge Balfour to revenue. But if tho 
land revomie presses luoro hardly on Madras than 011 
Bengal, tho incroaBc of tho Halt-duty in Madras may, 
make an unjust addition to the burdens of the people, 
Avliet.hcr cc.ssc.s arc paid or not. Lord OltANBiuioK has 
r('c.cutly complained that people in England care 

about J mi ia. ^J’his maybe true, but it is also iSIc that 
a gri'uL many person.^ in England wish to caro about 
India. But how are they to begin ? India Is,^ and 
it may ])n»bably bo said that it happily is, under a 
biirea.uopacy, into the jiroceodings of which it is impossjibU^ 
tr> pcnctniio. At prcsc’tit, so far as it ajipoars, Sir »k»UN 
Stuaciikv rules India; thobtfclfei&cracy Avorks as ho wishes, 
iind Lord Lviton I'ocords his suggestions in the finast * 
possible language IVlr. HTAxirocK Avas able to inform,an 
admiring audience that Lord Lytton had lately pronounced 
a certain railw.-jy to have been tho “salvation of a siiaih.* 

“ tion.” Nothing Imndsoincr could have been said of,a 
minor localrailwa.;>,cvcti if it had happened to be a paying 
one. Very likely India is in this Avay governed as wijll 
!iH it. cmih'l bo governed, but how is any real interest to 
be felt in its government ? The only thing an Englishman 
W'ho sols himself to care about India ca.n do is to speculate 
vaguely on wdiat Hir John Htkaciiey is likely to do, Snd to 
admire what he has done, or else to l>e told that his defi¬ 
ciency of admiral ion is entirely due to his imperfect 
acr|uaintiiiice with raids which no one ,except aff 
can understand. ff/.' 

I Wlmthcr the financial siluatiou of TnSia iB growing , 
better or Avorsc it is entirely impossible fo giither, either 
from the figures submitted to Pa.rliament, or|&’ou£ the 
spcctdics made in ParKament. Every succoHSive Uad^a*- 
Secretary hastily tells the world in the August ofl^ieach 
year that/Mtigs a,ro going on swimmingly, and during the 
rest of the year Ave hc'ar of nothing but deficits and fresh' 
taxes. If anything, however, is tolerably certain %|botih 
India, it is llmt tljc real revenue of the coi^utry,^* 16 lt 0 
revenue that can bo spent, is about 37 millions. Out of 
this Ave spend an amount on the army, as to which updiwo 
calculations arc agreed. The official view, as expressed 
by Mr. Stanhope, is that the real coat of tho Indian'Wfiy 
is 15^ millions, and that a saving of over half a iljillioh 
will bo effected in the coming year. Mr. Fawcbtj^ with 
the figures at his command famished by the €h>ve^i|aaahti^ 
raakcfl the military expenditure 17 millions. If 1 ^. PTAff- 
hope is right, the amotint spent on the army ao^ no* ' 
apfgur to be very largo considering what the%ris%. 4 |iS 
to JjL It ha.s to guard the frontiers, to make 
diti^B, to bo ready for a war wjjih Rlftsia, air^ to hoffi 
A*ast territory ojy!ndia on tho expetjrive but wise 
enforced on ns%y the Mutiny, that all the strong pif^ 
and all the ortilleiy should be in the handH^f Ento^ia^* 
Further, it has to ke«^ in check the coindderable anild^^ejf:; 
ous armies of the native Princes, ^he 
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lias lately intimated to some of these Princes that it 
' thinka their armies excessive, but it is a vc^ difficult 
thing at once to leave them independent and to make 
them reduce their armies. If the Indian army only costs 
14J millions, it is nearly hopeless to think of reducing 
military expenditure. Whether the civil expenditure can 
he redt^ped entirely depends on oui* power to substitute, 
without a diminution of efficiency, native for English 
‘ o|Rcial8. Mr. Fawcett thinks that thi.s may be done, and 
^he gives us as an instance of whiit may be effected in this 
direction, the great saving which the railway Companies 
Jift-ve been able to effect l>y n.sing natives as engine- 
drivers. But tho iiistaiico is not satisfactory. To 
drive an engine is a dcfinitti exeri;iso of personal 
skill, and the driver wdio drives badly is at once 
found out and punished or dismissed. An official 
Is in a very different position. It is not that 
a native has any want of technical shill and cannot 
undcratand the simple duties of his calling. It Ls that 
an official can in a liundi’cd petty Avays be corru]>t and 
tyrannical without his ahuscs of power being di.seovered, 
perhaps, for years. Outsiders, who have surveyed India 
from a philanthropic, and not an t^cnnoaiii?, point of vicAV, 
say that one of ilio greatest evils avc liavo inflicted on 
,Judia is that wc liavc tumbled a sej; of needy, grasping, 

] hnscrnpuloua officials to grind down their countrymen. 
Tiord SA'ms>3riRY once said iliat ho boliovt'd tliat tho people 
•of India in their hearts preferred a badnativo Government 
to a good English one. Kor is Ou's altogether suqirisiug. 
Ejidor our rule the machinery of hiw is always acting, and 
tho abuse of powtT l>y our petty native officials, Avliero it 
oxists at all, is a constant, nnremitting evil. In old days 
bad officials did imich AV'erse things tliiin tlioy can. do ijoav; 
but then they wore not always doing them. Everything 
was spasmodic, and when tho storm Imd passed tin; 
oppressed lifted up their heads and enjoyed a time of 
calm« 

It mnst also hu i’pmcinl)orod that the Indian Govern¬ 
ment has liad in recent years to contend w’ith a most 
■sftriouH difficulty in t he decrease of the value of silver. For 
^ic present year the loss is ealciihitcd at notless than three 
'millions sterling. This is not in any way tho fault of the 
indian Government. It is a great, but an unavoidable, 
misfoitune. The Goveriimeut Jjfis so nuicli more money 
. to hiul, and the natives ha\c soimdjow (.0 find it. In the 
same way famines are an imavoidahlc misfortune. Their 
jbad effects can he mitigated to a con.sidcrable extent by 
'railways, and to a trilling extend, by canals; but tho 
iamiucs will come, and all lliat can h«' tloin' is to distrilndc 
. their cost over a scries of years. I’liis is to bo effected 
. by providing an insiiranec fund of a million and a half 
yearly; and tho nmasnrc is admitted on all hands t.o be a 
wise one. Both to iniligato tho eifed. ol* famines and to 
fosfer trade, aa'c mu.st go on Avith jmblic works; and, as 
'“the revonne will not provide,, o)n)Ugh for the purpasc, 
India borrows to carry out tlie j>ublic Avorks that arii 
Jifcessary, and this of course iuLTi^iises the yearly interest 
oAdebt. if Mr. Fawciut could rc])]iu;e *Sir joux Sthacuky, 
wo may bo #nre that bo Avonld have t<i permit an in- 
, -<ireasmg expenditure, and would therefore have to faiie 
inoreasiilg taxation, or, at any rate, would liavo f,o 
* AJontriA* that the existing laxiition .should lx^ mor(‘ 
priiductive. The “real qm'stiou is, tliendbre, Avhothcr India 
is’ growing ricdior. Unh‘s.s if. is, the time mu.st conic 
when Ave sluill Imvo to govi'rn it in a Avorso Avay—as, for 
example, by pnl.ting natiA'cs into jioriis for Avliieb f.hey 
, not fit—or England will liave to accejit a portion of 
. the burdens of India, just as France has to pay for 
,, India groAvuig riclier? Tho amswer scorns 

"" wbe tSat parts of India arc groAving richer, parts arc 
gtis^lonary, and parts ai’O growing pooi'cr. There has, for 
«aij^iplo, been no “ sah^ation of tho situation ” in Madras 
' in^Tecont years, Avhile in tho .^^ort h-^Vest and in Bengal 
th^’ mnst have been a very considorablo increase of 
■w^iSth. *^Th€ growing revenues of the railway aticst this, 
at«l tfee trade returns of India generally shoAA” that the 
' ’ ci^ntgi^ as a AVhole is doing more l)usiue.ss, and can, thoro- 
Ibre, afford to pay more to the Government, Whetlier tho 
.^ntry as a whde is so far increftsing in AA'ealtlfiaiat it 
, g^ns in new weaitlyuOro thaiv it loses in new taxation, is 
,, which is probably rather darJn^ even to Sir John 

^ iKhachbt, is totally obsomre to every one else. 


MR. FORSTKli AMD BRABFO®!) OABOOS, 

A LTHOUGII party politicians arc slow to jbaijni.ii i« 
]>ossiblo that tho corre.spondem?o between Mr, 
Foustbu and Mr. Illinowoutii may snggest whoillsome 
doubts to zealous Liberals and ConsorvativoB. It is 
that the merits of that organimti^m, which has been ao 
loudly extolled by tho leaders of bl^ parti^'should be 
illusf.T-atod in a conspicuous example. It was to b©' ex¬ 
pected that Mr. Gladstone should cordially approve of 
any foion of factious combination Avhich may tend to ex¬ 
clude moderate or neutral A'ctoi-s from any influouce in 
elections. For some time ]wwit lie has taken ©A'ory oppor¬ 
tunity ni' dechiriug himself n pnrti^n, tiiongb it is fair to 
admit, that his real object is probably itn'clntionniy change, 
rather tliiin tln^ ])redominauco of the ultra-LiInjral faction. 
Lord IbiACoNsvira.o’s reliance on Cluhs and Associations ia 
also intelligible, tlioiigli it is fimdamcntally incotisisicnt 
A\’Jtli tlie principles which lie is supposed to represent. 
The proper organization of tlie Conservativo party would 
consist in the habit ual use i»f the inflaciicowliich i» derived 
fi’om pvoperf.y, f»x»m station, and from personal character. 
The ignobhs contriAainccs which may perhaps bo neceesary 
for the inanugement of elections ought to c^^jvolve on 
obscure ag'uts, and f*o br? kej)t as far as po.ssiblc in tho back- 
gnmnd. Tho r<^S2)ou.sibility of packing majorities by^ un¬ 
worthy methods may j>erhaps bo shared by both parties^ and 
iieithc]' .should boast of discreditable operafcionH. Tlie arts 
AvJiieh liave been brought to perfection in tho United 
States are suggested by 11 10 exist.euce of large popular 
constituencifis. Multitudes are incapable of original 
indepcnilenb action, and they sire conso<pienUy directod’^b}'' 
professionsil manfigers. Lord BKA('ONsnELJ) has himself 
effected a. hirge extension of tho suffrage, siiid ho is one of 
the chief inventors of the Conservative wovk%^-man. 
Nf) ct’iiie. eji,n j««tly accuse him of jjorsonal inconsistcnicy 
Avhen he urge.s on his followcrR the paramount duty*of 
organization, whicli means hnhitna .1 oin})loymont of th© 
ma(diiri(Ty of faction. Ijord SALisniJKi' jirobably lias 
little faith in tho Conservative working-man os when 
ho re,signed office because ho Avas unwilling to suppoit 
liouscdiold suffrage. His present zeal for organization 
implies a desire to make the best of objectionable materials. 
Jt would eertfiinly havt? been ungracious to vmnw 
t.ho dlr;lcgate.s of Consc'rvntiA’c Associations that thtnr 
Avhole system v»;iR an anomaly and a nuisance. It is so 
far less obnoxtous than tlie Birmingham organization that 
it is Jes.s elab<>ra.te, It'ss officious, and less intolerant. The 
first Ics.sons ill orgaiiiznl Ion are eonveyod to the iuiantiu© 
iniml by the nursery ga.mo of Beggar my nojghbour.*' 
Idle new eomer trusts to lu(!k alone for success ; but tho 
cnil’ty veteran of (Mght or uinq Ican^s how toiHvin "^y the 
simple process of putting all the court cards together. 
When he lias organized tho pfl.c 1 v, his victory is cyj’iiaiu, 
until his adversary bocome.s ojpuilly enlightened.^’ Tdile 
best c'xcuse for the analogous organization praoysbd at 
olei^tion.s is that it is used in scU-dufence. 

'.riio true princij>lc of rc2)rcseniaiion i» that ©very 
elector shonhl vote for tho candidate whom ho, gn the 
Avholo prefers, cither on account of general coniidence in 
hi.s character or by icasou of conformity of political 
o])inioTi. TJio Birmingham system is inteiidod an<i 
cahmlated to destroy this op])Oi’t.unity of choice. Dele¬ 
gates, chosen by universal suffrage of tho party 
elect a GonniiitU'c which both selects the tjandidates, 
jiml, MS at Bradford, irafioscs on them uiy condition© 
vvhh;h it inny deem desirable. If tho^organization 
is uniform, the test.s to which candida.to 3 are required to 
submit may he infinitely various, and tlicy depend on the 
will, not of th<} conslifciicnoy, but of tho local managera. The 
Br^jidford rule Avith which Mr. FoRSTKit has refuse^ to 
oomfdy was, as it appears in tho latter part of tli© eor- 
resjiondonce, introduced into tho code as an affront or 
rehiiko to himself. Mr. Illingvvoktu, who is a loading 
politician af^ Bradford, is not so far known to the o^iiter 
w'orld as to justify an opinion whether his oyorbearing ond 
discourteous ion© is peculiar to himself or (diaraOtQristio 
of the class of oleetion-managers. In the days of rotten 
boroughs, such a potentate as tho first Lord LQNSPAqp 
may j^rhaps have indicted equally peremptory rebakes 
on his nominees; but in gonei^ aristoomtic patrons dis¬ 
guised j^heir insirnotions and their reprimands in polite 
and indirect terms. Most^tf them would have boon in¬ 
capable telUng a member who had 

indepeiadexme in submitting to diqt^cmthero 
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be a gain of^uolf-respect and an opportiinity of ropurjition. 
When a person ofiiJr. iLLr.NowouTH ,s political rank adtlrcKses 
such language to a person of Mr. J^'okstkk's polititnil rank, 
tbo nntiiraJ order of tliiiig.s seoins to be pai-adoxieally in¬ 
verted. When tlie transactions whh.'li Mr. J Li.iNfiVVonTii 
condemn^s wore both publicly known and freshly remern- 
berod, Mr. FonsTKR ^as one of two candidates for tht; high 
office, of leader of the Liberal party; and, althf)ng]i Lord 
HAittlNflTOM was preferred hy a. majority, Mr. t’oesTKii 
received strong support; and li<^ was universally rceog- 
ni?sed as a fit and eretiitahle corni)et itoi*. Sin<‘e tfmt Lime 
lie has, with the ap])roval of tlie ]>arf. 3 ', taken a j>rinei])fil 
part in debate; and on some oeeasions he has, with the 
cordial assmit of Lord H^T^'n^f^;TON himself, acti'd ns tem- 
jKirary h^iidor. On tlu) Kasterii controversy, and in the 
advocacy ofhonsfdiold suitrage in coaritiiis, ho ha.s bt'cn a 
(‘onspicnons advocate ()f t in* opinions of the party ; and Ini 
has lately comliictod, with vigour and Kiic(*tiss, tin' op[)osi- 
tion of the ])o»‘oughH to the Cattle Diseases Hill, in t he 
form in which it was promoted on Ix'half of the farmers. 
Tho most eminent leader of the party, aft(u* Mr. Ci.mistom; 
and Lord HAitTLNOioN, is not even recognizt'd as :i, member 
of tbo body by Mr. JiiLiNUWoin ii and a few like-mindtal 
bnsybodics at JSradford. 

Tho ollbnco fur which IMr. Foa.«i'Kii i.s required to (h> 
ponanco was committed ag^vinHt the liiberal msinagers, who 
have since rocoiistructcfl their inacdiineiy of diclafion. At 
tho election of 1874 Mr. Koiisi ea was threatened >n ifh 
political cxcommniucation because he had pas.sed tin* groat 
moaBuro of 1870 f<jr the purpose of educating the mass 
of tbo people, and not for the sc'ctarian advantage of the 
Nonconforini.st.s. Political and religions bigots (rari'il 
nothing for tho great scrvicc.s whi<dj he had nmdered to 
tho cause of education; nor even f«)r lii.s recent succj'ss in 
carrying the Dallot, which had long been for snlliclcnt. 
^rqjisons tho favourit-c. mcasuro fjf d('iiioe.ratic politicians. 
It is perhaps not the peculiar attribute of Dissenting 
Iladicals to ciiltivato rovengc* more carefully than grati¬ 
tude. Local i)artisa.nK arc often guilty of moanuess and 
injustice; and Mr. iM.TN^iwoirni ami his eoll(*agucs wen^ 
eager to exclude Mr. Koiisir.ii from tlie rc'prcsenta- 
tion of Bradford, and, if possible, from pnbli(; life. 'I'hey 
were bitterly disajipointcd when be determined to ap]>eal 
from tho wiro-pnllers to the const It ucney. Tin? moderati? 
Liberal party (concurred in re*jeuting tlie dictation of the 
managers, and, with the aid r>f the Conservative's, tlicy 
returned Mr. FuRSTJiR by a large m.'ijoi’ity. His bitterest 
enemies cannot accuse? liirn of having since inclined tot-he 
interests or do(?trincs of his (\*nservatIve sujiporier.s. 
Politicians of tho class to wliicli Mr. luaxinvouTiT a])pa- 
rently b{?longs care lilth? for mensun's and nothing for 
men. Tho pro(*c.ss of election i.s to tlicni incomparably 
more interostiiig than its consetpienee; and Air. Fni:sTr:if,’s 
great services to the party an? forgotten because he is 
though not to have been (?leeted after the orthcKhix 
fasliioTi. The test which ho ha.s rcfiisf'd has nothing to do 
with political princijiles. It i.s only il(?Tnanded that he 
should recognize? tlieabsolntc aut liorit.yof tin* local managers 
of tho^^faction. He i.s c.onvleoiisly nunirnh'd that, if In? d(‘- 
clinesto comply, he will be accust'cl of having been returned 
in 1874 in sfiite of the Jaberals, and of “ int(?nding to 
** keep tho way open to liecoine so again.” 'fhe argn- 
mont which Mr. FonsTi'.u dednec's IVoni his position 
as sitting member'would liave been (‘onelusivo if Mr. 
llJiTNOwOKTU and his frii'tids had n d, determiniMl to make 
him submitlinmiliation; yet it is to be regretted that 
such a contcrition should have be(*n raised. Tho Br,adford 
tost would have? been not less inoxeusable if it had been 
imposed on an untried candidati*. It is not known that 
any boroughmongcr required of his nomiueo a jmoiiiise 
that ho would not seek the snjiporf. of a rival patron. , 

Mr. IlltncWORTH may perhaps have by this tim(? di.s- 
covered that ho has overshot his mark. Tho most zealous 
organa of tho party re(?oramend tin? Bradford Liberal Club 
to reconsider its dc'icrininaiion, and to sacrifice its private 
and local an.tipatlnc,s to the comnioT? cause. If tho 
managers nro olidurate, Air. hoRsTUit ■will probably 
find a scat, where there is a less intolpraiit con¬ 
stituency, and where the mar? igors have no personal 
spite to indulge; but whether M-.-. Ii.r.iNtnvonTH proves to 
bo pliable or contumacious, he will not bo able to cancel the 
lesson ■which he has taught to roasonablo students of 
politics. Extreme cases furnish tho best illustrations of 
political experiments. I’ho actual or attempted exclusion 
of a loader of the Liberal party from Parliament is found 


to be the immediate and natural result of Mr. Chambeb- 
lain’s ohjoctionable machinery. Mr. Goschen*S retirement 
from the rcpro.scntatioii of tho City of Ijondon is due to 
somewhat dilTerent can.so.s, inasmuch a.s lie has condemned 
himself to ostracism because he discerns the miAchiovous 
tendency of a measure adojited by the partj'. Mr, FbitsTKU 
as.sent.s ox ammo to tho most recent edition of the Liberal 
5^yjhihu.s ; but he is condemned for declining to admit tho 
infalHbillty of a club. Tho Conservatives, who cannot 
aflonl to be equally iutolerant, ■w^ould perhaps not regret 
I Ik? dec?a[iital ion of the opposite paHy. Tho negli- 
gem?o of the Ijiberah; in providing scabs for their 
leaders is not a little surprising. Lord HAintNGTON 
repri'seiibs a small bonjugh with which he has no local 
eonne.vioii. Air. J;()WJ: is haj)pily safe in the ex- 
e(?p1ioual s('at which IJraconstirlI) professes to have 

instiluled for his eoiivcnionce. Mr. Gj.ADSTONK retiit'S 
f?’om (ir(?enwM*h, when* ho was at the last election only 
Ki?cf)nd on the p(?ll; but there can be no doubt, that ho will 
bercinni(?d for some large and democratic constituency. 
In llie (.'ily of .London, and in the po[)ulou8 town of Brad- 
toi’d, t he Liberals are a]>])arenUy impatient of represonta- 
tivi's whf) think for tbeniselves. If'Mr. Forstkr is rejected, 
Ik* will liavc? been defeated, not in a Parliamentary election, 
but in a pn'liminary ele<?tioii of delegates to whom tho 
eonstitueney will Jiavt? I rari.sfcTred all its rights and powers, 
i t a[»[?eat*s from an ineideiitul statement of Mr. Tl,iifN< .WORTH 
tied the Bradford 'I’owti (V)uneil and School Board have 
alrc'ady h(?('n clTectually ]>a(?ked with political piirtisaiiR. 
In eoni'sc of time it will be found lliat a Lib(?ral minority 
lias been not less ('.(Tectually disfra.iu*hisc?d than the Con- 
.servntiv(? parly, which ]>robably Incbides many of the most 
itilelligciit and most. pi*osp(‘rous members of tho coiu- 
rnuTiily. 


J.EfJISLATION" TTXPKR FALSE PRETENCES. 

ORD 0 ’ 1 L\({.\.N' knows the sort of support which 
goes to make a n-ally popular movement; and he 
wis('ly refrain(‘d from giving tliat iith? to the agitation 
wliicii has carricfl the Iri.sli Sunday (.■li?sing Bill through 
Pjirliarncnt. What In? tlid say of it was p(‘rfeetly true. It 
is a measure “ fortified by a body of Irish opinion such »8 
“ n(?ver has Rup[)oj'fe(l any measure before.” The Bill 
iiriils favour wiih nearly all the Roman CJ.alholic biRho]>s ; 
■with all the liishcjps of t he Discstahlislied Churcli; witli 
ihi* Afod(‘r!doT of the Synod of Ulsle.r, and a va.sfc 
number of T*ri?s])yterian clt‘rgjme»i; ’.vith a majority of 
eounly magistrates; and with an “almost coiinUc.ss ” 
number of town councillors and ma.gisti'atea. Never 
b<‘forc, it. may oa.sily be lailieved, ha.ve these various 
ela.ss<‘s been t?«pnilly .agreed n])on tho merits of a 
measure; and, il* that measure had been one whu?h 
relates even in iln? slightest and most remote degree to 
w'cll-to-do jieoplo, t his estratu’diimry unanimity would be 
an iirgumeut in favour of thi? Bill. Jf Lord O’Haoan had 
been able to say that Iri.sh bi.s1iop.s or Irish raagistratc.s 
had come to Die conelusion that they spenfl a great deal 
too much of their Snuduy at tho public-house, thmrjopinion 
in favour of Sunday lilosing would ho ■worth li.stoning to. 
Instead of this, all that e.m he said is that. IrLsh bigbops 
and Iri.sh magistrates Inni? come to the conclusion that 
otlu’r jienp^e spend a great deal too much of their Sunday 
at the puhlic-honse. 1 ’his Bill is not a iiicco of class legis¬ 
lation in the ordinary si'usc of the pliJ’Msi?. It is not forced 
through Parliament to furt.her the special interests of its 
prouu)ter.'^. But in another sense it is a piece of class logi.s- 
lation of the Avorst kind. It has been forced throngli Parlia¬ 
ment to further the spc'cial erotcliots of its promoters. For 
tin?first time Parliament, with o])on eyes and after full warn¬ 
ing, has delilK‘rat(?ly gone ba.ck to tlio jirinoiplo of patcmfil 
government. It is giving the working classes,.not what 
the Avorkiiig classes themselves think good for them, not 
Avhat Parliament itself t hinks good for them, but what 
their s)untnal pastors and masters and their betters gene- 
rnlly think good for tliem. 'The clc?rgy of all donomina- 
tioils, and a large niiml)er of moneyed pt?ople, hare deter¬ 
mined to try their luiuds at making Li^shmen sober by Act 
of Parliament. 'Pftcy will not bo able to do this, but thejr 
may, and probably will, bo able to make them'get drunk 
at homo instead of abroad. Tho clergy will bo cheered by 
scoiug the door of every country public-liouse shut from 
Saturday night to Alonday morning, aiid they Will pm- 
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dently decline to inquire how much whi«ky has heen 
taken home at the end of one working? week autl how 
much remainB unconsumed at the bepfinninjr of anotlicr. 
Their cars will no longer ho ofFcnded hy any Bounds of 
boisterous merrimont. Tho silent soak, tho stetnly drain 
at tho bottle, tho liberal imparting of it t(» the wife 
and the children, will have taken the plaeo of 
ruder, but, as wc venture to think, less injnnons, enjoy- 
monts. If tho Irish Sunday Closing Hill does not iriakc 
men drink more, and women and children drink for tho 
firet time, tho ordinary hvws of cansf* and effect will have 
been susptmdod in its favour. As has been point oil out 
by tho supporters of the Bill, tbo poj>iilar liquor of Ireland 
is a liquor that can be taken home ; and it is not a rash 
prediction that, when the pnhlic-housf's jire closed for tho 
whole of the weekly lioliflay, a liquor tliat can be taken 
liomc is a liquor that will be takcui home. 

Kveii if there were a clianet^ that this measure would 
make Ireland a more sober country, it would still bo 
worthy of reprehension. Tho rnasoniiig wliieh supports 
a Sunday Closing Bill would supjiort a Maine Tjiquor 
Law. Tho one slaiiding argumont against legisla¬ 
tion cf this kind is that it saeritiees the sober man 
t<» the drunkard. It hsavot? tho sheep thirsty in onler 
tljat the g(jat.s may not drink inori! than is good for them. 
Ff this is permissible on tho Sunday, why i.s it not 
equally j)ermissiblo on the weekday? If there is more 
drinking on the Sunday, theri^ is a great d(;!il of drinking 
on other days, and to juit a sto[» to tljo pructh'o is dearly ! 
bett(5r than mertdy to jmt a cluiok on it.. The only reustui 
why publie-liouses should bo kept open on iiiiy d;iy is that 
there arc people who w'ish lo go to tlienj. But this leasoii 
lias greater Ibrco si ill as regards the Sunday, beoanso 
that day the number of people who wish to go to pnblie- 
houses is larger. Lord O’IIaoan pleads that this Bill only 
ej£:tend.s over the’s\hole of Sundjiy a restriction which at 
])resoufc applies to many hours of it. The answer is that, 
iliough Sunday (d(»Ring may already have been unduly 
extended, its application to a part of a day stands on a 
wholly different footing from its ajqdieatiou to the wdiole 
of the day. In theory, at all evenis, the tormer is strictly 
a police nu'usurc. Its object is not to prevtmt people from 
(li’inking, but.io restrict their drinking wnthin such limits 
a.^ shall nothebeyond the power of the ptilice to cope wil h in 
tho iulercst of publie order. The latter, on the other hand, is 
not a ])olico measure. 11 is a measure directed, not to the su})- 
j)resRion of disorder, but to the supprt'ssiori of tlrinking. 
Jt is impoBsihle in future for the Government to take np, 
with any eonsistcue^>, tlunr old Yww- of Ofiposition to Sir 
Wii.FuiD Lawson. They have aitmittod that ]\arlianicnt 
may make the suppression of drudging an object of legisl.a- 
tion. If this may be done in Ireland, it may equally he 
done in. Mnghmd; indeed tlu^ Bishop of Lonpon said on 
Monday that he hoped to see the yiriuciplo of tho Bill 
applied to llinghiiid Inu’caftcr. Wlicn a bishop goes this 
limgth W’o may be sure that less cautious and rt'sponsible 
people will go much greater lengths. An English Sunday 
Closing Bill will bo one of the standing propo,sals sub¬ 
mitted to Parliament, and those who have voted for a 
simUfit me:isurc in Ireland will be bound not to oj)pose it 
as w matter of principle in England It will bo rc.sisted 
therefore only on tho ground that (he country is not 
yet ripe for it, and when oner things have come to tliis 
pass an energetic and ffinaticsil minority w'ill not be long 
before it makes the country ripe for it, at all events in 
appearance. The same forces will !)(' set to work on the 
one side, the same indifference will be muniftjsted on the 
other, and in tho end a Bill which is distastLilul to the 
people of England will bo jjassed because it is sup¬ 
ported by magistrates, merchants, and the clergj^ of all 
denomination.^. 

The main modifications wliich tbo Govornraent. have 
introduced into the Bill make their support of it all tho 
more discreditable. In order to avoid tho unpopularity of 
having to enforce tho law under oircuniPtances in which 
its onfijroement might be a w'ork of difficulty, tbcjy have 
exempted the five largest towns in Irt'land from its opera¬ 
tion. Where*drmikard8 arc few, and consequently-weak, 
no trouble is anticipated in keeping the jiublic-bonscs 
shut, and tho Government are willing to shut them. Where 
drunkards are numerous, and consequently likely to be 
tioublosome if they find the public-houseH shut, the Govern¬ 
ment ore determined to keep them open. It is probable that 
the result of this modification will not oidy be to leave 
these towns fuM drunken as before, but to make them more 


dninkon. It has boon well pointed out by tho Cork 
ExAimint^r that %n,uy persons who havje hitherto boon in 
the habit of spendiug their Sundays in the country will 
in future bo iompti'd to stay whor<’ ihty will still find a 
tavern open, and that many couui.ry i»e<q)le will for the 
some reason bo led <-o spend their Sundays in the towns. 
If it i.s a gain to drive ciistom(‘rS from a village public- 
houHO to a town giu-palaco, that gain at least will ho 
Hccurod by tho Sunday Closing Bill in (he form in whk'.h 
it has become law. 

Aiudhcr cause for regret is supplied by the ahBeu(?c cd* 
any opposilion to ihe second reading in tho ITouso of 
L<u*ds. The supposed fiuiction of the liouso of Lords is to 
interpose a priuient delay bctwceii the Ihuise of Commons 
and (bo realization of a hasty and perhaps imprudent 
d(\sirc; ami, if <wor there wuis a ca.Re in which such 
a barrier' was needed, it is in the <;aBe of tlm 
Irish Siniday Closing Bill. The gravest suspicion has 
b(‘en thrown on the exisl-eneo of fhat local desire for it 
vvhlcih i.s alh^god to ijxist in Irclaml; the statistics upon 
which i(. is founde<l have been challenged ; the statements 
made on its l)eh;ilf Iiavo been denied. What then eomld 
have been more natural .ami ap])ro]»ria(e than to nqect the 
Bill with th(5 view of referring the whole question to a 
Select (JmnTTiitto(‘ next Session ? '^Phe Lords (!Ould have 
furnished a Coramitfoe orniiiently well suited to sift the 
eoutradiefcory a,ll(‘gations which have been put forward on 
both sides ; and if, as is ussert.od, the real feeling of tho 
Irish people - of tliat part ((f the Irish people, that ia to 
say, whleh is really affected by tho Bill—is in favoni; of 
keepiiig public-houses open on Sunday, such a Cornhittoo 
might have been (ho means of exp»)sing a misehiovons, 
thougli hout>si-, misrej>rcKentation. It is unfortunaUi tluit 
the imle])enderit peers will not come to town in August 
wlien it is their business to be there. Perhhps, if the 
Govornment which suppoids the- Irish Sunday Closing 
Bill had been Liberal, instead of Conservative, their lord- 
sliips might have been more alive (/O their duty as 
legislators. 


WOMKN IN PAKJdAMEXT. 

S O far .are all Liberals in Southwark from obeying their 
I’Vxir irundnal th:il ojie section of (ho party ].s going 
to si art .*1 eamlidato of its own, and a candidate of a por- 
fiMdly novel deMeriplion. A lady is to ho Tioiidnatc<l and 
voled for jusl. ,as if she weiuMi juan. 'JTiose enthuHifists 
h.'ive selected Miss TJkm:n Tayi.cu: as ihe exact person they 
wish to represent th(?m ; and, although she could not, os 
they are w(d! aware, Uike her seat if she wore elected, sho 
might .at least be in the proud position of laeiiig able to 
knock 111- the door of Parliament. It was thus that 
G’Oonnkli, w'as relnrned for Clare and Alderman S.Ma>mons 
for Greenwich, and so great was tho noise they made when 
knocking that tho door was a(. Iasi opened to them. It is 
possible ibat in tho way of a lady there may bo a prior 
didicnlly whieh will bar tho road to a similar Buccess. 
The Uelurriing Officer might feci sorno difficulty in 
receiving iJie nomination of a woman. In j)oint 
of law it would seeau fdectors might as well no-^ 
minfde lJi:xiiY Vlll. or Cardinal WoLsiST as nomi- 
naie Miss IIclen Tayt.ok. A woman is not, like a 
male alioA, a poi son avLo is discpialifiod ; but, for electoral 
purposes, slio is iioriexistcmt. The point,i ho’wdv'^er, is*now; 
and will no doubt vex tho niiml of tho uufoi'tunato Tlc- 
timiiug GfHeor of Soutliwuirk. if .Mi.ss Taylor could bo 
nominated and votes could be recorded for hei', then the pro¬ 
bable result would ho that a tiny minority would have Iweii 
found to have voted for her. Iler Bup}>ortors would have 
had the auiusement of doing an odd thing, and there 
would bo an end of tho matter. Tha-t the majority of the 
voters of Southwark would rather return Miss Taylob 
tliJin a man is beyond belief. But, if we allow out fancy 
tf) picture surprises, w'e may suppose that Miss TAYiiOa was 
at tlio head of the poll, and ask what would happen. That 
she could not take her scat is, of course, incontestable; 
but would the fact that she had been returned pi*oduco 
any excitement? Would it be, like tbo Clare and 
tho Greenwich elections, the beginning of a great 
change in public opinion and tho divsposition of Paelia- 
mont ? There is no reason to suppose it would bo any¬ 
thing of tho sort. The elections which Miss Tatlob*s 
supporters hope to imitate were merely symptoms of very 
important movoments. Behind O’Connell thoro was tho 
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maBS of tlio IriNh jiooplo. BohiTul AldennsiTi Saiom^^xs 
there were iioi (uily tiic* Jf5\vs, who in ihojnselvos were uot 
quite powerl(!ss, hut there tlie Libeml piirty, wliich 
hfwl made i(. one of its niuximH that there Hlionld he no 
more disquaHti<!atioi)H on the p'ound of rcligiou. '’J’hese 
elwtioiiH <li(l not force into primiinonce the crotchet of a 
few tlnJoritilH. They i^avo a Jiew hatUc-hchl for a loii'^'- 
staudhij:^ 8lrii^|2flc bid.ween advei'Harit's who wiu'e very 
much In earnost and who f'onld eatdj tn'inL;' "rent forccff 
into piny. 1 'he return of JVUss 'l\\H-oii wouhi ht* inertily a 
freak of one (jueerly dispo.st'd constituetuy. 

That a stnull j:;‘roup of [ktsoijs in a Tiictr<)|K»lit;in horoiJ")i 
»hoa1d Invent a littlt* t'\ciU‘iucut for 1 luunscivt‘s hy prnposiii" 
to vnite for a iady docy not in any "ay juahe tlu'adinl.ssinn 
of women into J^ju-liaimud, a ]>ructic!d quest Ion, nor make its 
(n!pedi(in(iy or inexpediency helUn- wortli ai’"uin,". Ihit, if 
arpumoidnS ai‘e to }>e used on tlie snhjiM t at all. It may ho 
woj'lh while to point out that. Ihi' real ]»t>int of dilVer<!net? 
itn often mist.akf'n. Those who think tliat if women v\t‘n^ 
alh»wed to sit in I'arlianu'ut the sex pjenerally uonid ,i;aiii 
a vi(itory In’^ldy lumetuMal to itself and to tlu' world are 
often nud with arguments whieli are not very lemihle. It 
in lihsurd to say i.hat thei’o are not many Kn^Ushvvonu'n to 
be found who jjossess (uioueh intellect, to sit in I'arlianu'nt. 
It is fuufeetly possible to lx; a. very respfx'tablc' member of 
Parliament atid to have a minimum (»f jiifcelleciuaJ capacity. 
Nor is t Imre any reasf)n to suj)jx)s(' that A\oim'n woiikl tail 
to ^rasp any political ijiiesl ion .submilled to them; or to ; 
show sense, or ta.et, or c‘oura"e in maintain in" t ludr 
opinions. It. is (piil(‘ a nnslake, too. to think that wonieu 
cannot speak in ])ul)lie, and tliat they a.i‘e likel\ to break 
down from shyness or want nfwau’ds, or to he "realev’ boi-es 
than mem. Soiiu' oi' the women, no tloubl, wlio have 
recently f(.>r<;ed 11minsidva's into a ])ainfnl nf>to)iety 

art> unpleasant speseimens of tlua'r st'x, and liave seleeletl 
tluf nTost j.jfrotesquely indeemit t)f subjects as the pt'cidiai* 
theme of their oratory. Ihit. Tiumy of tlu' leaders (if the 
workm"-meji are violent and ignorant, and wst. In tlu; 
f( 3 W instances In whicli woi-l;in"-imm have sent tlieir 
loadcms to iVirlianient, t he seh'ct.ion has laaai a "<iod one. 
^rim constitumieies that would return women wumld Ix' 
few. It docs not. at all frillow tha,t beeanse women weia* 
eligible tlu;y would lx; elected. Romati Calliolies art* 
oli|;(ihlo ft>r English and Seotidi eonstilmmeios, hut, that a 
Koinun Oatholic should he ivt iinied by an}' of thc.se eon- 
.stituencics is alimxsi mikiuiw n. 'JMi(*rt; Jirt; \ory few Jew's 
in Parliament, and very few of the .special rt'presentatives 
of the woi'king-rnen. ^flm jirohahilit y is, therefojv, that 
there woidd m*\er lx; many women in .Parliament, and 
that the few eho.seu would he ereditahle s])eeiinens, and 
would Vxi compideidi to s]ieak, to sei-\(J on Committees, to 
shout “ Oh” anilHear,” to appeal to or transgress rules, 
to vote with their parly or desert, it, and it) ask 
^Ministers toasiu" and irrelevant (juestions just like lueii. 
On the same pi'iuciple, too, on whieh women are allow(*d 
to form part of Sehool IJoanis namely, that, they have a 
special knowledge of what teaehin" i.s wanf.iid for giThs— it i 
might he said that, women in I Parliament w’oiihl ha\e a. 
wphcTt' of their own, and would he ahh*. to olTer a vahaihle 
contrlhutlon toward.s the rigid, thdermination of all 
(juestjions that more ])ariie.ulaviy atTe<*t tlu; lives and 
fortunes of women. If Parliament ^vas nothing movi' than 
a kind of jJoard, the exyierieuet; and the opinions ot* w'onien 
might hi' advantagi'ousiy bi-ought. to Inar on the proceed¬ 
ings of the Hofi.rt), and there is a fH'ol>aljililys although of 
i.x)urse there eiu^tmt he a certainly, tliul the women who 
would be in a position t.o submit t.o the Ihxird what they 
hud i\) say would bo few hi uumhim and a,l>ovi!, i-ather than 
belowq the average of their sex in i*a]>a(’ity, i haracter, and 
att-ainmeiits. 

Rut then Parliament is not a Board, but tin; expression 
and oin bod in lent of the national life; and wdiat we want 
till) national life to be, tliat w'o want Parhamciit to bo. At 
present it is ]jart of our nntiousd life that men sliall govei-n 
and w'omen shall obey, and tho piiilicnhw niodt; in which 
this rale is carried out is that women shall neither he, nor 
vote for, moiubers of Parliament. Outsid© Parliament., or 
railmr, t.o bo quit e accurate, outside the two Jioases, w'e 
find it possible that the rule of national life sDould be pro- 
sorvod, and yot that women should occupy positions of 
gixjat responsibility, power, and prcuninoncc. To begin 
with, our ][Aroseiit sovereign is a Queen, and experience 
has show'll ns that under favourable circumstances a 
sovereigTi may bo a Queen and yet be as good a 8o\ oreign 
as })ossiblo. But very few' Englishmen would think 


foreigners wise in Jiaving a Queen. No one, for example, 
except jMU'haps a Bouthwark elector, would dream of 
putting a woman at the head of “ Liberated Bulgaria.*' 
'J’hen, ugaiu, women in England not infrequently liave the 
piiw'cr and ]>rominenee of great w<;alth, and there is at least 
one Kngli.sli lady who controls a vast fortune and 
presides over an ancient tiniincial ©.stablishmont. Women, 
too, and among Avomcn a Duciu'ss, sit on Bchool lioai'ds, 
and are ordiiunily found to be among the most industrious 
and energetic memliors of the Boards to w'hich they belong. 
Rut in all these wi»,}s women Avork in a manner W'hicJidoeH 
not alter the national life ; vvhereas, if they had to do with 
Pavliamcut, wdiieli (jxpresses this life, the cdiaractcr of tlio 
nalioual life AA'oiild he eiianged. In the first place, Parlia¬ 
ment w'ould be ni.ade ridiculous. This is a purely senti¬ 
mental n‘ason, and it nuiy be said that the ridicule Avould 
he tlie ridicule of fools. Rut tliere can be no question that 
throughout the civilized Avorld tlie prejudices oil maiikiud 
are .such that the English fParliamcnt would lose in con- 
sidei'atiou if oven one woman sat in it. Then, in any 
sidi('j*e .so high and so public as l*arliunieiit, the ntiitudo of 
men lowai'd.s Avumen must unoetthe maimers of tim nation, 
and mamu'rs in various v\ays “make thoiuan.” llnh^ssthc 
lad y m(;inber.s were trea(('da.s equals, they would find their 
Parliiimeidsiry po.sition a 'ueresliam. Jf theyA^'(ive treated 
a.s equal,s, if tliey A\ere abused and tAvittod, and reinindt'd 
of this and that, and calhxl to order, and oven treat,od. 
to a Jitlle e.oek-ci*o\Aing as men are, the maiiuers of the 
nation would rapiilly deteriorate. The foiimlation of good 
manni'rs, when self-respi'ct is once assured, is that nu*ii 
should treat Avomcii and Avonion men with a constant 
veeognition of tlu; dilTereiiee of .sex. Rnt sueli eonsidera- 
tions are trilles as eonqairod Avith Ihe main point to lie 
d('fi(U;d one way or the other. The world ha.s, in the 
ojiiuion of those ulio liave built np the pre.seut Englisli 
(lonst ituiiion, been so oj'dered tliat. wlien things are at their 
hi'st nil'll gn>ern Avith wisdom a.nd Avoineu ohey Avitl'. 
Avi.sdoi/i. The sn|)|)orters of Mi.s.s Tavloh Avould of conrso 
say that this is a pure delusion, and that it is only lK;ca.u.se 
.smaet} has bixm hitherto more or less barbarous that the 
delusion lias prevailed. To discuss this is unncia'.ssary, 
wlieii tlie })oint to he. considered is nut Avhether the tiinda.- 
mental rules oj‘ J'higli.sh society arc wrong, but wiLcther, if 
tliey exist, they niu.st not. prevail in Parliament, as the c'x- 
jiTi’ssinn of the national lil'e, Avith a rigidity and ab.Holiilo- 
nes,s whieli can admit ot* no exeiqition. 


RAILW.VY JMtOrj'dlTY. 

\ LTHOUdll the Great, Western and the Scotch Gorn- 
panics ha\e not, yet declared their dividend, the 
general j’esults of railAvay winking during the hall-yi'ar 
are already known. Oii ihe. whole, shareludilers have 
been agreeably d'sa])])oint<'il. 'I’ho traflie receipts have, 
with two or three exe(*])tion,s, been smaller than in the 
corresponding hall'-year of 1877; hut the extraordinary 
elieapness of coal, [iroilueing a small reduction iii the 
working ex])(*nses, lias r'nahled the Jjondon and Nortii- 
Westerii (’ompiuiy and the Midland to inaintaiu 
th(*ir rate of dividend, Avliile the Manehestor, Sheffield, 
and liiijeolnshii‘0 returns a .small increase, and 
even the Nh^rth-Easti'ni tftvidend, ns to which 
gloomy iippiCiiensions had firevailed, is somewhat higher 
than the antieipated rate. The I/rmdon and Rrigliton ha.s 
nearly recovered the prosperity of former times. The 
Soiitij-Kastoi'n, for some unexplained reason, has not 
prolited by the increase oi* Coniinental traffic so largely 
■vs its rival and neighbour. The jiroprictors of the London, 
Chatham, and J)over have imson to congratuluto them¬ 
selves on the failuro of the proposed fusion, Avhieh 
will certainly not be revived on the terms arranged 
a year a.go. The districts traversed by the competing 
lines and passengers b(.‘tween London and the Coiitiuenfc 
may reasonably liope that the amalgamation, which could 
only bo etfecHted at their cxpen.so, will be postponed for the 
presi'nt. The Metropolilan District Railway inui for the 
first time paid a b-aetionul dividond on its ordinary stock; 
and tlie JVlotrojKditaii Railway is also becoming more 
prosperous. The completion of the Inner Circle, if it takes 
pla.ee, will largely increase tho capability of Com¬ 

panies to accoinmodat^o a traffic which is both enormous 
in amount end apparently snscoptible of indefinite in¬ 
crease. Tho j>ro{Hised junction with the East London, 
now under the control of the Chairman of the 
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politan, may possibly iend io bmik tlio nontinuoiis iTI- 
liick which has attcTidi’d tlio Tlinmes Tnnuol bofbrw 
and since its conversion to tht^ pni'post's of a raihvuy. 
The prospects of dividend in the Companios wliicb 
have not yet made up Ihcir accotints cjin »>uly be matter 
of conjectui’O. The Great Wostem Company, in the dis¬ 
tricts where it competes wdtli the Miilhind Company, still 
urfiers by the compnlsorv njdnction of y»asscn^cr tares, and 
the iron trade of Wales is still eitln'r stagnant or in some 
places finally extintd. 'riie Scmt.li Wales oiitj>nt of 
coal, which is larger tliaii in inoj-o prospc'vons 
tjmos, is almost wholly slnppisd at fl.'irdilf atid 
INewjmrl; and consequently it snp]»lies tradic only to 
local lines. The Caledonian and Morlh Uritish (\>iiip:i- 
nio.s inust have sniTerofl largely ])y the ilulru's.s of trade ; 
ami the J^'ortli British Company luis noj. vet hji,d time to 
profit hy the opening of the Tay Bi’idLO*, wliieli gives it for 
the first fimo a. direct route from Fife to Dinideo and 
Aberdeen. An Art lately passed will eeahle I,he CVnnpauy 
to proceed with the still more important iniderbikiiig ol' 
the 7 ^\)rth Bridge, which wdll, when it. is <‘oiiifik:ied, he one 
of the greatest triumphs of engineca’ing seienee. 

The Board of Trade has lately issned its annual Report 
for J877 on the c.a.pital and expenditure of tlie railways of 
the United Kingdom. The aiTangeinenl and the riilness of 
tlte Informniion convoyed leave notliijigtn la; de.sired; and 
the Blue Book de.serv<*s ilu; stud^ of all vvlio ai'C theoi’eli- 
ca.lly or practically interested in railway investments, ddic' 
utfieiiil tables may st'rvo t») corret'l. many blunders and 
mis re presentations which are familiar i<> rea-ders of news¬ 
paper City nriiclcK. Tlie im[)ari.iii1 critic is ofltni pn/./led 
to distinguish bet\vt!(m etuMvsjunidenl s v\ hn aroslii[»i<l or 
ignorant and those who ai‘(j simjily dislnniesi. 'J'lien' is 
luj doubt that Railway Hoards, lik<- Directors of otlier 
Conipanies, arc liable to error; but. those who attaek tlieii* 
tulmiTiistvation are ul^^ays liable to siisjdt hni. When an 
Hs.sa.ilant who prof'sses to be a sliareholdev attemi)fs (o 
provc ibat the stoek is (pioted at. loo high a. rale in the 
Sljnro List, or that fiie Comjain}' disgni.s<'s its nusonud 
condition by paying dividemls out of capital, his st.ate- 
ments may pci')ia[>s by chanee Ixf true, lail then' is a 
stT'ojig prc.siimption that his motive,-, :ir{' (juestiojiahle 
Men <if busine.ss t.alse care of tluar puelod'.’ m(H‘(‘ anxiously 
than they promulgate commereial dneti'ines. IT tlie nui.l- 
conter.t prt)priotor b(‘lievcs Id.s own gloojnv nrdicapai.ions, he 
will sell Ins shaj’es at a faetilious ]n’ice, <>f writing 

to a. iiowspoper for tJic ])nrpii.‘,f of de|>refiating the auIim* 
of Ins own property. An mtetiding Ixi;,'*r is mtieh more 
likely to t ry to provethat his junvliast'will beiiiqirolilahle. 
Wiu're the uceuscr is not anonymous, it alino^t always 
appears that Ids stake is trifling. In one instance 
tlu.i holder of 50/. in a. Com])any has sp('nt several 
thousands of pounds in eirenlars and oilier <loeument.s pur- 1 
pojdiiig to prove tbat the undertaking is insolvent. Mews- 
pa]>('r oorrespoiidmitsmay perhajis not cvtu 1iav(> a. nominal 
interest in the cajntal wiiieh they (nuleavoiir to dcj)reeiale. 
Speonlaiioits on the Stock Exidiange ])robahly aecoaut for 
the greater number of jinblislu'ct crilMMsms on rfiilway 
accountB; and it. is unJbrtiinately impo.ssibln to jiiiige 
whether tlie remainder are pnbli.shed in good faith. Some 
comments evdtlonily rosull from an in<*:i]ineity to nnd<*r- 
staiid the rudim('ntary prineijdi's ol'joint-sloek enterprise. 
One journal of great, intlueiiee (smtemh'd, with evident 
slneevity, for several years that ]-ai!vi.iy t‘\(elisions should 
in all cases be nunic at the expen.sr of revenue. There 
are still woll-mcaning filun’idiolders who from time to time 
jn-otcsl at genoiiil jmvtings against any iuereasti of capital 
aeeoiint. It is, on tbe n liole, well for Tv-iilway proprietor.s | 
that Directors b.ave, with few cYceptions, an entire control 
of the policy of Companies, As a rule, they wish to pro- 
jnote the interests of their constil uenf.s, .although they may 
often bo mistaken in the methods wliieh t.hey em])loy for 
tlie purpose. Dissentient sliarehotders are sometimes 
tmiissaritis of riv'al Companies. 

The first f)a.ge of tho Board of Tva.d(^ return contains fiu 
explanation of one of the peculiarities of railway ('xpeudi- 
tuiT which has often boon misunderstood. In 1871 tho 
avemgc cost per mile of all tho rnihviiys in tho kingdom 
was 35,943/. In 1877 it had risen to 39,472/. The con¬ 
struction of now lines in tho interval would probably have 
redmicd the average, for many of them aro comparatively 
inexpensive branches, and no motropolitan lino or ter¬ 
minus, except tho Groat Kastem in Liverpool Street, has 
been made since 1870. The increase of 4,500/. per mile 
has beep.; wholly caused by improvemonte of existing lines. 


Vast smn.s Inivo bc'cn ;jiidh*ii)nsly, and in many instances 
noees.sarily, spcmi on the pureha.se el' land in the outskirts 
of lai'go towns, jji the ])rovision of additional station 
aceommodniion, and in sitlings ft>r t ho roeeptibn and mar- 
sluiLling of trains. Groat Dmeliis have Ihhui conferred on 
passengers, freigliters, ami the general community ; and the 
Companies have not been siilV<’rers. The \vist>a<'rew who raise 
a ehiiuonr for closing the capital account wxmld, if tho 
Boards Imd listened to their rennmstraiu'cs, eilher have 
cj‘ij)pled the trade of the couTilry, or Inwe caused tho 
furniation of coujpeting lines at a much gj'cator expense, 
a)nl to the jieiJimnciit det riment of their own propoity. 
1 'Ih' early jinijectej’s of railways are not to b(‘ bhuned for 
having failed to fon*s<‘e tlie fuiiiro magnitude of the traffic 
wliieh iliey were about to create. Jt i.s jiow known that 
they would have saved mncli outlay by providing larger 
reserves of land, licforo theij' own entt!r[)rise had incmnsed 
tho value of ailjacent, jH'opert.y tcM or twenty fold. Even 
if the\ had t.luMiistha's been more pivn ldimt, malcontent 
shareholders would lia\e j)iotesl«*d a.gainst c.vpeiidituro 
of eapit.a.l ; and Parliament Would ])erhaps have rejected 
their .applications, A small <leduetion may bo inado 
from tJje nominal outlay for capital issiKul at a discount; 
ami it. must b(' remembt'vod that all averages have 
a t('Tideney to product' d(Ma'pfion. A mile of single railway 
thr«ingh :i ])oor and hwel (amntry may be made fin* 6,000/. 
A juiJt' oi‘ urban railway m.ay jieihaps cost 250,000/., and 
the ejileulation tliat tins jneingo cost of tho two is 
] 2.S,000/. is rat.in'i-curious than usi'ful. The cost of the 
gorg(‘ous station at St. Paucia.s, and of the ])ur<dm.fiO of 
lauds in which thirty stna^t.s were shut u]), i.s in statistical 
tables (litliiseil (oavthe whole milcago of th(' Midland, 
and iiuh'tal over all the railway system of tho ITniiod 
K iiigdom. 

The nominal capital of all the ru 1 1 w'jiys at the end of 
1877 was 674,000,000/., or m'arly scvcn-tiightlis of tht^ 
amount of tlui National Debt. 'I’he total receipts from 
railway working, apart from ollior smirccs of iucon)e, went 
(>0.6|.j,ooo/., and the net earnings were 27,7824,000/., ]>eing 
nearly e(|ua! to ihc iiiLu'est on the Debt, irif^ludnig tho 
Sinkings Fund. The ordinary slock, which is exihisiv(*lj 
liable to considera,h)e changes of vahie, is 268,o..j 1,000/., 
or about 3g j>er cent, of t.lni whoh'. Of lat(! 
years Cem])anies hava* almost always prudently riiiscfd 
n.‘W ('a]>it;'l in tlie I'orju either of loans or of ]jre- 
(ciro'l or gii.o'itijfi'cd sha7(‘s. Consequently the propor¬ 
tionate amount of opfui stock i,s oorist;inl-Iy d('cre.asiMg, 
t<» the idliniatc mhantage of tJie ordijiary shareholder.s 
ill all cases where ilie tradlc is clastic. At jiresent 
190,000,000/. of ordinary capital receives divideiids 
varying from 3 to 8 per cent. 41,500,000/. receives no 
dividend ; but of this large atnouui a considerable }n’opor- 
t idii was is'iued to i-ont^ractors ai. a im're fraction of the 
nominal value. Of the guaranteed and jircferentinl capital, 
amounting to 237,000,000/., 13,000,000/. received in 1877 
no dividend. Jloth profermitial and oKlinary Hto(;k 
receive on an nvi'rage bt'tween 4 and 5 per cent.; and it 
may Ijo rc'markt'd that in this instanco the average is not 
j ddusive, bo(!aus(7 tho great bulk receives tho averngo rate. 

I The ordinary shareholders ree(’ive a Bomcvvliat higher 
I average than tin.' ])r(‘rereneo sharcholder,s; and, if the 
j trade of tlu' country nu'ive.s, every additional shilling of 
net earnings will giv(‘ more than two shillings to tho 
owners of open stock. At tin' present moment they 
j w'«>iiid l>e in t he receipt of am])l(' divi<leTids.! if th(‘ rate of 
w’orkiiyg expenses in 1870 had been retained, in the last 
jear t.hcy liavi' had the advantage of cheap eoal, and th<» 
smaller iK'Jielir of^chcap iron ; but they have no )n*ospe<‘t 
of redm^ing the increased stuff, the higdi rate of wages 
attained abonl. T. 873 , or tho heavy cost of the blocksystfun 
and of other precfiuliojiaiy anTtrigements. Jf, in spito of 
legal proljiibilit\, a recent judgment of tlie Itailwny Com¬ 
missioners is sustained by tho High Court of Judicature, 
dealings in railway shares will btKiomo mere gambling 
transactions in tho nature of bets on the caprice of three 
iiTe,sponsible j)ersoiis. It is quite certain that Parliamont 
never intonded to give any tribiuial the power to dispose 
arbitrarily! of the whole property of tho Railway Com- 
pam(;s. What Parliament may have done in passing any 
Act is a mystery until the statute has been interpreted by 
tho High Court. 
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THE fKENCU .SENATORIAL ELECTIONS. 

T he wintor elcofcioiw for iho Scnato arc tho one subject 
of avowed political interest in France. There is no 
doubt that tUoy may prove to bo of very preat signifi- 
oanco and importance. I’lio electors wlio roturn the 
Kloctoral Collcgt's are ultimalely iUoKame men Avho retui'n 
tho depulios; but they are differently j^rouped, and a 
double process ol‘ indir(*(;t election has to on before tlio 
Colleyrcs arc eoustitutfal. Jn these stages there are many' 
Opjjortunities for Con.servativ(! tendernaes to show them¬ 
selves, and the (shuttion of a StMudor is as.sneiatcd in the 
mind of tho pi'asant with tluj ct)ndiiet of Hint local busi¬ 
ness which briiifrs ont the most Conservative side of his 
<ihnracter. If, thcjrefore, tin* ret.irict*^ S(‘n!jlor.s are iTjdaeed 
by men of much the same political complexion tlio result 
will tell us little. It will only show that tlui average bh’encli- 
man lum other things to thinl; of besides polities. Hut if tlio 
now Senators are decidedly moi’o Uepublienn tluin tlieir pre- 
decesBorsit will mean a ^ood deal. Wosliall knowtiiat tho 
dotermination to consolidate thcllepubliclias bec«nne deeply 
rooted in that very class as to whicli it was loni^ doubt¬ 
ful •whother it had acceptcMl tht> llejiiiblie. ns a matter of 
preference or a mal-tor of uctiuiesceina*. Sup]K)sin<T that 
the elections "o in this way, the Iti'publieans will for tho 
first time bo in possf‘SHion of fi renlly elective niajority. 
With tho Senate as well as the Cliambtu' of Deputies at 
their liisposal, tlnw will l)o able to eoutrol the Cresidcad., 
or at all oveutslo oiler him the albu tmtive of .sabjiiission or 
resignation. With tlie Hri'sident restricted to hi.s I'onstitu- 
tiomil function of nigisiering the decrees ol* I,Ik; Chrmiliers, 
tho last bamer to active Jitgislalion will lu‘ removed. 
The Uepublican majority will be able to ]v.iss Avhat laws 
they like. 

~ If we nre to believe tlic Oonseivative pspers, such a.state 
of thing,s will be tantamount to a. polit ical ihdugc. Not a 
single institution of the few yid, left to Kr.ance will c'seape 
the rusli of tho torrent. Tlie army will bei'mm; a. revolu¬ 
tionary horde, the magistracy wall re]>ies(Mit nothing Imt 
the ignorance and the ]msKion of Die in()b, the Church 
will be—not changed, indeed, for that is out. of lh<‘ power 
of these new barbarians —but snbjci'ic.l t.o degrading 
disabilitips, and reduced to a paralysing ]M)vcrty. Jl is not, 
diftieult to construct projiliecics of this sort. A diligont 
study of extreme niiwspajmrs and violcnr, jiauqddels su[»- 
pJicB tho materials, and what can be .sliovvn to hav<‘ bi'cn 
said by one Hadical, i.s a.^^sniiKid to he thr^nght by all. 
ProdiotioiiH thus loosely put together may be tell to 
fall to pieces of themsi:lves; but t.luu’e are indioa- 
tioiiB that the possession of a majority in the vSonate 
will give a new and decided eh:iraelor to the measures 
subiuitiecl to the ChambiM's by tlie (ioveniment, I’robably 
this change will be prec.eded by sonn' modi heat ions 
in tho Cainnet. Al. Dm-AiiJii-: can liardly be regarded as 
more than ai> transition statesimiu -a .Ministm* wbos(‘ 
busine.ss lias been to throw a bridge over the iuiiTval 
whi(tlj separates [inrsonal IVoni llejuibliean (lovernmc'ut, 
and whose work is done when iliat inf mini lias been 
safely passed. AVhihi it was necessary to Imruour Marshal 
Mac'Mahon, M. DufauuI': was a Ixittcr Minister than a more 
pronounceil rt(;publicau would luive beim; and how neces¬ 
sary it is to humour the Mausual, as long as the Senate 
remains Conserxativo, was slnuvn by the ju(dane]ioly 
example of H, Juraos Simon. Hut, when this necessity 
has passed, the French Dibcrals, even of the most modfirat e 
typo, can scarcely bo exjieclcd to jmt np wit h so Con¬ 
servative a leadtsr. JVI. Diifaukk’s h^adhig a rio})nblieau 
majority in both Chambers would he as tliough Jjord 
PAMfi'msTON had essayed to lead the Harliamenfc which was 
elected to support Mr. CiiADstonij. .Itmust, bt'rememliered, 
in judging the action of tho Ficneli Liberals, tJuit 
they have virtually'^ gono without what tliey ei^nsidtu* 
necessaiy reforms down to tho present moment. In all 
other countries victory and tlic' fruits of victory go 
together, but in France viotoi'v has as yet only been 
possible on condition of consenting to forego t he fruits of 
it. This is a very hard ordeal for a political [iwHy to have 
to undergo, and the French Liben.ls have, on the whole, 
Bubmitted to it with roinarkablo stlf-coutrol. Ulio time of 
their probation, as they think, is now drawing to an end, 
and they may next year begin to make France in fact as 
well as in name a Democratic Republic. Whether the 
^drtues which they have shown while action was im¬ 
possible, or at all events exceedingly dangerous, will be 


fn;iually conspiciiou-s when action becomes possible, and 
therefore as tliey hold obligatory, is the question which 
the next year or two will have to answer. Tho praotico 
of NO mndi jiatienco and self-rcistraint must have lAft some 
permanent tratios on tho party, and tho opportunism 
which has played a conspicuous part in tho creation of 
a majority will scarcely bo altogether discarded in 
tho cm]»loym(;ni of it. But tho constructive faculty of 
French Republicans is as yet untried, and it is impossible 
not to feel some iiueasiness as to the results of its free 
exercise. 

If French Conservatives wero open to arguments founded 
on common sen.se, it might be worth while to})omt out to 
them tluit tlui line which they aro at present taking is pre- 
el.^icly calculated to preeijiiiate tho catastropiio which they 
pi’ofess to dTcad. TJic cry of the extreme Rfidicals is for 
what tiny c.'tll the purification of the army and tho magis- 
trac). In tlieir mouths this demand may Very easily 
beenuie a (h’liiand for the apyilication of the cleetivo prin- 
ci[)le to both profe.ssions. There is a stage in democratic 
development, wlien to elect your own judge and y'onr ow'il 
general sivaii.s the liiglicst achievement of a virtuous 
citizen. Tn modern times tho result as regards the 
judge has b(‘en to make him so corrupt that his vei*y con¬ 
stituents at length grow weary of a jirivilcge the 
exerei.se of wliicli make.s them envious of the happy lot of 
men who luivo no jridge.s, while a.y regards the army the 
neee.ssities of actuiil warfare usually put aside tho cicctcd 
comnitimhu’ in favour of one npjiointed by .some rougher 
but more etfeelual proee.ss. But so mmih inisclnef may be 
doiui diiriug tlio trial of the exporimeiit that thej-e is 
notliing AvJiich a true Conservativo ought to resist more 
strenuously tlian any proposal to introduce cliangos of 
this sort. 1 ’he French (Jonservatives, howcvc'r, havodoTu* 
the very ihiiig which i.s most likely to favour such an 
atti'Tiqd, A combination of well used opportunities had 
enabled them to till tho mngi.stracy and the army with 
men who ar(‘ at heartoppo.sedtothe exi.siing order of things, 
'file di'fenee of the Republic. a,ud the administration of 
jusiiei* under tlic Rcfiublic have l>een entrusted to oflieials 
who arc scarcely concealed Monarchists, who indeed have 
in some Itistinua's b(‘en actually a.ssoeiated with intrigues 
to ri'store tlio iMou.archy. It is absurd to apply to a ease 
of this soi’l the usual commonplaees about not intro- 
du(*ing polities into tlie pernianeut service of the 
iState. If (lie distinetion.s Avln’cli divide French parlies 
wore luerely smdi as divide Oonscrvative.s and Liberals in 
other countries, it would be highly undesirable to make a 
clean sweep of theChvil Service ewery time that one or the 
oth(*r olitsiiiied a ma jovity in the Legislature. Tho example 
of the United States shows how jnischievous the priTioiple 
of dividing the spoils can become ’when it is applied oji a 
large seale. Bid. tho differcnee.s which divide llejniblieaii.s 
fi’oni anii-llcpnblleans go deeper than thi.s. In France to¬ 
day every one who does not call liimself a Republican i.s 
really desiring if not meditating the overthrow of tho 
Republic. Tie looks Ujion it us merely a mfdccshin, a 
tyranny which must soon l>o over-past. So long .as thesi* 
o[)inious are held by [irivato people no barm need eome of 
it. It takes a long time to convince tho supjiovters of 
institntion.s which have p .ssod a’way, that there is no 
clianco of tluur being re.^woil. By degi’oes tho con¬ 
viction finds a ]>laco in their minds, or in tho 
minds of their children, but it has to struggle 
wdh a rooted inabilily to lielicvo that what they supposed 
to be the natural and permanent order of things can really 
liave disajipcared. \Vlion, however, these opinions aro 
held by men in oflice, they have opportunities of pro¬ 
pagating them wducli it is highly inexpedient to permit 
tlicju to use. Tho knowledge that tho actual officials aro 
opposed to tile existing order of things creates a sense of 
insecurity in all 'udio come in contact with them. If, it ia 
argued, the Government felt itself secure, it would not 
keep these men in its employ. Their retention is a proof 
that the Republic is only a temporary and provisional expe¬ 
dient. Tn opposing and resenting as they have done the 
reasonable reconstitution of tho pnblic service, tho French 
Conservatives have been playing into the hands of tho 
party which wishes to introduce revolutionary changes in 
the whole system of administration. 
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ETTERMEDIATE EDUCATION IN I 11 EI.AND. 

I T may be impolitic i-o inquire whnt it is that has 
wrought so great a change in the miiida both of Con¬ 
servatives and Liberals on the question of Irish edm:a- 
tion. Why the Government should have thought tit to 
send a ** message of peaceto Ireland in tlioshapeofa 
pft of a million from the surplus of the iJiRestablislied 
Church, and why the Liberals should abandon their usual 
attitude of opposition and bless the IMiiiistcrial enter]irisc^ 
which, according to all pre(!odent, they f)nght to have 
cursed, are mysteries which are not revealed to the eoninioii 
eye. There is a reason, no doubt, for the action of both 
parties. Conservatives who have hitherto been aecns- 
toinod to regard denominational education in Injland with 
almost as muidi dislike us they bear to undenominational 
education in Knglaiid, and Liberals whose! watchword lias 
BO long been “No eonenrrnnt ondowinent,” would not have 
completely changed their part and purpose*, except for 
some good cause, shown or suspected. ^V(^ are contmit, 
however, to take the facts as they are without a too 
minute inquiry into the reasons for them. Anyhow, tlio 
change is a good one. No party is fit to take, its turn at 
govej*iiing Ireland which has not learnt Hint, in matters 
wliere no prinoqilo is concm-iied, t lu' thing to find out is 
not what is best in the alistnict, but, what is Hm best that 
the Irish can be induced to accept. tSeciihir educaHon may 
be a vi'T’y tine tiling in itself, ihougli the majority of tliose 
who advoeiito its adi)])tioniu Jrelaml are the same men that 
have tqiposed its adoption in Krjgliiml; hut a secular school 
witlimit seholai’s is not a better thing than a deiiomimi- 
t.ional school w'ilh scholars. If it is jiJain that the ^leoplo 
for VI horn W(! are legislat ing will Rcml their ehililreii to a 
d 'loiiiination.al school, while, juther than send them to a 
secular school, they will keep tlieni at. homt', it.is also jilain 
that no one can consistently defend the estahlislinient of 
new secular schools unless ho is eoiiviiieed that, demnni- 
natioTial education is worse than no edu<*atiou at all. ^riiat. 
opinion IniH, till now, been constaid-ly acted on .as rcgaiils 
Ireland ; but it may bo doubted -wheidK'r the results have 
been so saHsfactory as to invite a coul.inuani*e of such a 
fioliey. Irish hoys have gone, in a great measure, w ithout 
any education, except sncli as is to be ha.d in elementary 
schools, hecanso Kiiglishnicn liavo been di*iermined that 
they should liavc neither inti’rinediate schools nor Ijniv'er- 
sit.ies of a kind to w'hich their parent.s would consent to 
send them. Tlie result ought to liave been that thesf‘ 
boys, nf)t being able to get a Itoman (^itlndie (“dneatien, 
imuK'diately Claused to be Homan Gathnlies. histejid of 
this, they have oidy remained unedneated Jtoman (utho¬ 
lies. If tluit is a victory w'orth gaining, at the cost of 
alienai.ing Irish feeling and ereatiug a smisoof bitter injus¬ 
tice, Mnglaiid may congratulate licrself upon having won 
it. lJ,'i.]»pily she has begun, for wluilever rea.soiv, to take a 
wiser view of the situation. Five years ago ihe Irish 
Intermediate Education Hill w'ould ha ve cxcit.ed a s( remious 
rosi.staneo on the part of the Op}><»si1ion, no matter w hieli 
party had been in power. It argues a ri'iil advance in 
the path of toleration tlia.t sneli a measni'o should now 
have been sjiontancously introduced by one Jiart^- and 
enthusiasticallj^ welcomed by the other. 

Mr. liJ'JWis refx'atod on Tmvsday the argument on which 
he (ihiefly relies far the defence of his ])roposal to make 
the Conscionco (llauso more stringent-, 'riime is nothing, 
ho said, in the Lill, as it has been passed, to force si'liool 
managers to take boys of a. difl'L'rent religion from t heir 
own, and then he proceeiled to frame a clause which 
should so fetter school managers at all times that they 
would no longer have any inducement to k(*e]) hoys of a 
diffei-ent religion out. The answer to this jiroposal has 
already been given. It is simply that it is not the business 
of the legislator to take care that in every school there 
shall bo a ceiiain proportion of cdiildreii belonging' to a 
different religion from that of the sclioul. His business is 
to insure that no child belonging to a religion different 
from that of the managers who does attend the scdiool 
shall bo made a convert of. The State does not choose 
that its money should go to encourage proselytism, Hut 
the Consiuonce Clause proposed by Mr. Lewis would have 
prevented a groat deal more than this. It would have 
worried school managers in districts where there is not a 
single child who professes a different religion. It w ould 
have forced every school to make solemn preparation 
for children who might never come. All this was pro**^ 
fessedly done to prevent managers from refusing to admit 


hoys into their schools. Hid., as Mr. Lowthee pointed 
ont, what possible inotivo can mimagors have for excluding 
boys? If they care to make convert^, they must have 
I suiricient raw material to work on. If they care to get 
money from the Government, they will naturally want to 
present as many children ns possible to the examiner. 
The notion of a miimigcr standing w ith a thiiuing sword, 
angel-wiso, oid.side his school-gate in order to keep out 
children of a different creed from his own is too absurd 
to be eiiteriaiTicd. 

Mr. Newiu-mjate made a last appeal in behalf of the 
people of England iind Scotland, und the “ crushed Pro- 
“ ti'shiids ” of I reland. It is of itourso imjiossible to oi'guo 
with Mr. Newlii;(,i.\te ujioii this (pmstion. He is not tho 
least disturbed by tbt^ ohjcctiou that English and Scotch 
j Roinan (^itholics arc connielled to contiibute towards roli- 
gions which they do not believi!. Mr. Newdeoaie is quite 
ca|>ahlt! of rcfilying that to object, to endow Homan 
('atliolicism is rigid., while to object to endow Pro- 
teslaiitisiri is wrong. It is qnitc true that uniler tho 
Ij)termcd!{itc Education Hill considerable sums wall go to 
school.s winch are under tbi! ccmtrol of monastic and eon- 
\ejitiial orders ' in otJuu* words, that they will go to schools 
ill the mamigers of which the Itomaii Catholic parents have 
eoiilidencc. Hut it will bi* given tlnun, not in their character 
of members of monastic and convent ual orders, but in their 
(difiracter of managers oT schools. It is to bo supposed 
tliat, wImmi ih(‘ Stale pays for a diifinite result, it regards 
that rirsnlt as wortli the money givmi. In this case tho 
payment is imule in iMtnsidcratlon of a boy passing an 
examination in eeitaiii subjects. The (ioverament may 
be wrong in thinking this achievement w'orth ]>aying 
for; but, So long ns it does take this view of it, what 
jioKsible dilTereiice can it make how the result has been 
olitaiiied? '.riio one result which it. is the inleivst of 
Parliament to seeiiri! is tlic creation of tho largest 
}M)ssible iimnlx'r of boys who have shown that they can 
come np to a certain standard in an examination. Pro¬ 
vided that no gj*a.Tit is given {'xec]>t (or a boy who does 
come np to this standard, what can it matter whore tho 
boys who do Como up to it were educated? If Mr, 
NjjwnEoA'i'ic wani.ed t.o encourag’e tho manufacture of 
Ktca.m-])loughs, and oUered a scries of prizes to be com- 
jx'tf'd for by thi! makers of siicfi in.stmniputs, ho 
would hardly niako a, stipulation that no prize should 
)h* given to a. maeliinc made in J>ij*mingliam. yefc 
tills is jn-ecisely the thing that ho W'ishes to do us regards 
Irisli intermediali! seliools. lie com'edis that to get 
the largest ]»o.s.sil»Ie niimljer of boys able to pass a certain, 
examination would in itsell' Ik‘ an object worth legislating 
for; but. t lien lie a<lds, jirovided that they have not Ik>cil 
muibli'd to pass the examination by mi'ans of monkisK 
t.< aching. \i does not semn to occur to Mr, NEWnlCsiATB 
that monkisli teaching is a permanent element in 
Irish ediieulion, and that the only point w'hich rnally 
rmiiaiiiH to bo settled by Harliamont Js whether this 
nioukisli teacliiiig shall be directed to matters the kuow- 
liatge of wliicli Hiirliamcnt thinks well to encourage, or. 
shall be restricted to subjects of which Parliament knows 
nothing and for which it cares nothing. So long as pay¬ 
ment goes by results tlie jiaymaster has an absolute power 
of ticelaring w hat subjects shall bo taught. This power 
Mr, NkvvjumiA'ii] wishes to be withdrawn, and the teach¬ 
ing of the Irish nation left ontii'cly—as regards choice of 
subjects—to the iiiomistie ami conventual bodies. Ex¬ 
tremes mold, ai'd the extreme Ultramontane ami Mr. 
Newhega'i i '3 might make friends over the corpse of 
secondary education in Ireland. 


THE HlSllOPRICS HILL AND TJIJO POLITICAL 
DltSSENTERH. 

ri^HE political aspects of tho Hishoprics Hill have been 
Ju quite changed by tlio obstiiiatii and venomous reslst- 
aneo to which it has bi‘eu subjected at> the hands of a knot 
of ])olitioal (iisscntijrs in the I louse of Comraons, ranging 
from Mr. Cowen and Mr. Richard down to Mr. Horwoon 
and Mr. E. Jen’Kins. As the Hill came from the Honso of 
Lords, it was one of those useful social measures, like a 
Friendly Societies or a Cuttle Plague Bill, which claim 
consideration apart from party strife. As it stands, it is 
the battle-licld of that nipst advanced wing of Liberation- 
ists who shamelessly proclaim the policy, not only of dis¬ 
establishing the Church, hut of, as far as possible, crippling 
its spiritual resources in the act of disestablishment, in 
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order p) leave it in it8 new earcior of voluiitaryisni least 
capable of grappling with tlicir rival organizations. Mr. 
HTTicniNsoN may snap, Mr. Iloinvoon snccjr, nnd Mr. 
Jknktns snarl laboured oxpreftskms of simulated sniieitude 
for the Church’s future i)rospority in a new. eonditiori of 
apostolic poverty; but iieitlior they nor Mr. CJowin, with 
his far higher gifts of mind and manner, nor Mr. Diliavtn, 
with his good-humoured muddle, can ])hn*e their csiso on 
any other footing. Tlie condition of nudtci's which has led 
t<o the Xlish^oprieB Bill, as well as to tho previous j\c(s 
which have set up the sees of Truro and of 8t. Alliaii.s, 
not to mention tho useful Truro Chapter Act. which 
was quietly passed during the pn.'stuit. Session, is the want 
felt throughout tlic Churcli of Kijgland, foi' spiril.ual reasons, 
of that opist‘opal organization which is Ihi* hnv of its exist¬ 
ence. As the eoniKJxion of ('Imre.h and Stale compels the 
co-openition of the State* in any such (l(ne]o|>ineut of the 
national BI)iscopuU*, tln'se sueec'ssive lut'asiivc.s lia\e been 
judiciously fnimed so as to give the (yhurcli v\lial. it wants 
without loosening, tightening, or in any way altt'riug its 
established rehdious with the Stall*. Twenty-six arch¬ 
bishops and bishops sat in tlic Hoiisi'of Ijovds, and twauity- 
fiix W'ill continue to sit t)H*r(', while tin* ninuc?) for the 
endowment and c(|ni]mient of the new secs is to (’onie -- 
as did that wdiich set up the two veiy reci'otly founded-- 
out of the j)oekets of \ olUntary suhf^crihia-s, iiu-lnding the 
bishops of the sees which are to la* ic lieved, and who re¬ 
ceive a Well-guarded ])ennis.sion to tiansler a port ion of 
their actual incomes, on eouditioii thn-t hy so doing they 
shi^ll nest leav(5 their sees possessed of a residuary' income l(*ss 
than the rocogni'/od minimmn cri'sitcd inider the reforms 
of tho lost generation. These and tho other provisions 
of the Bill are interesting to Churelinion, wlio hnvi* tlie 


this provision, beaau.se, as ho asserted, it established some 
new principle of fj'cely dealing with incomes of a quasi 
public chameter. Oiii* contestation is that it was a very 
commonplace instance exf a process of practicsal whicli 

has boon for time out of mind legaliased by many far inore 
sweeping applications. I'he wholesale redistribution of 
the arca.s and incomes of all the sees some forty years 
ago, the ovcrluinling’ of the Chapters, all the action 
which has been taken under the Endowed Schools 
Act, are only a few sample specimens. Mr. CniLDEKS 
exults a.s a man might have done who fell asleep after 
swallowing a hoi*d of camels and then woke to sing 
his f>wn praises for not straining at a casual gnat. 
Mr. Monk’s attempt to cure the anomalies of tho congS 
iVvUre by abolition, not refonn, was snuffed out as it 
deserved to Ik) ; and, after all, it paled before two pro- 
l)().siila of Mr. ,1j:nkins, w'hich, oven as coming from him, 
tuado members rub their eyes from nmazonaent rather 
thnn sloop. One was to set up as tho motive power in 
fonning a ijew<liocL\so a plebiscite of all tho “parishioners ” 
— whaic^vor that word might moan—witliin its limits. The 
1 other was less grot(ja(.pie, but it was more impudent 
—namely, in the interests of the “ liberation of religion 
“ from State [)nivonago and conbol,” to vest for tho 
fnliirti wdiat liad been tho episcopal patronage in tho 
Tiew'ly-forjued dioue.sos in tho Crown. Mr. Jenkin'^' vras 
well aware of his t-ompcmiry immunity, us the necessity 
for ])as.sing the Bill with smdi an antagonist nagging 
a( it k(^pt tonguoH silent which would otheiwiso have 
iiiHistt‘d on trying conclusions with him. But tho sliarao- 
lessness of such n. suggestion from such a sonreo will 
not be forgoboji if lie sbould again indulge in tho caprice 
of parading as t.he reformer of a Church which ho abhors 


clear moral and legal right to bo as wvongluaih'il 
over them as they like. (Tinrclimen, howi'ver, witli u 
unanimity only broken by Lord JJorouTthN in the Jjonls 
and Mr, DlttWTN in the. Commons, are pleased to up))lan<I 
the proposal as ]ial])ably nseful and practical. Yet tJie 
measure ha.s been dogged all through tlie Lowi'r House by 
abnormally spib'ful opposition, led by nu'iubcrs wlio ba.se 
their right of intovfevmice on tho Jaet that they arc not 
Chnrchmon, and ulio assign ns their rea-son that tlie 
aiTcangemonts wliich it sanctions would, on ilio supposition 
of tlioir achieving diseslablishincnt, loaves the Cliiircli in 
liquidation so much ilio bclto)’ by tho.sp fveo-will olTering.s 
of its own nicmbors which the Hill facilitates, and would 
in tho meantime enable it, in spite of its bondage of estab¬ 
lishment, more efficicnlly to perform its wnrk of saving 
sonls. “Thou shalt not spend thine own money to save 
“ thy neighbour’s soul,” is the now* comTnan(iincnt on 
which the law and tho gospel of tho liberal if mists 
arc now hanging. It was edifying iolnbold Sir ClKOl.’or. 
CamptieLL as a Prcsbyteria.n, whoso orthodo.vy would 
havo eamod the apprf<bation of Knox, aeeeyiiing pre- 
lat^y at a figure not oxcefiding lift eon huiidi'ed a year, 
while tho son of the Covenanters, Mr, dr.xKixs, who had 
in a backsliding moment declared fur twenty-live hundrofl 
pounds, rallied to tho more economical prfqio.sal of his 
statistical chief. A bishop at twouty-fivo furl lungs a yf‘ar 
was, as ho took no pains to conceal, an abomination it) his 
eyes ; but, the Bill Ix'ing a dog, any slick >vas good enough 
to boat it with. Of course tho que.stion of tho income 
which had best bo assigned to the oilii*e of dioce.san is one 
upon which ChurclimcTi may mo.st. legitimiilely differ, 
with equal zeal and loyalty for their conimnnion. Till 
the penud of the veiled rev'olution with which Bishop 
Blomfield was ideniiticd, each bisliopric had its own 
income, and the differcncf?s of value wore excessive. 
But Mrs, NrcKLEBY herself could not have atlributcfl 
patidotio motives to Mr. Jenkins’s and Mr. Hoi’woon s 
interforonco with other people’s affairs. The reason lor 
the income—maximum and minimum—named in the Bill 
is logical and intelligible. Tho authors of the measure 
desire to give the Church a few more bishops, but other- 
wise to leave things generally as thoy found thorn, and so 
they liave fixed on a neces'saay amount rather lci*s than 
the actual minimum, but not so fiagrantly so aa^ijbo create 
two classes of prelacy. 

Tho quibbling resistance shown if) tho p('rmi.tston con- 
taiued in the Bill for a limited reiidius^ment of oplscopal 
income was so absolutely unroasonablo nnd vexatious that 
we sliould have hardly done moiFe than notice it if it had 
not been for iber oddness of the dutenco adventured for it 
by Mr. Childers, himself,a supporter of tho measure. Ho 
was hearty, not to say enthusiastic, in his admiiis^on Ibr 


and abj Lives. 

I ’J^he lo.«soris which wo should dc.sirc to draw from this ox- 
I 1 1 i bition of 1 jilxu'utionist spite are such as the average Church- 
i num niu Y ca.sily ap])reciatefor himself, and we have too muc-li 
I \alu(* for our own time to attempt to hammer them into tho 
I professional Nonconformist agitators. But a word in 
! seuHuii may not be thrown away upon the Oliuriih soati- 
Tiiciifnlist who thinks ho would be th (3 gainer by running 
Ironi the gri]) of Lord riiNZAXCE into the embrace of Mr. 
tli'NKLNS. ^Vo do not dwell upon the certain wreck of 
iumporii] advantage.s—very different from the Tri.sh coin- 
promise—on which the holy bandits are determined, for 
our young iri(*nd i.s probably possessed with an ascetic 
and eremitic .spirit. This now party of jiolitical dis- 
sciitci’s, new even among tho Lilwrationists, expressos 
no lcs.s hatred ibr the Church in its spiritnal than in 
its temporal nsjioiits. This animosity instigated Mr. 
JiiNKiNs's recent mid upon whut he set np as \nolations 
of the Prayer Book a.s iiiterprotod in a Jenkinsian wonsc. 
Most cortsdnly a disestabUslimciit carried out witlitlic help 
of him and of blsconicderatcs-■ without whose co-operation 
it never could be sf> much as ai.tiunptod—^would bo so cal¬ 
culated iind so luanijuilati'd as to leave the Church, t ^ the 
utmost of ilicir povors, as bare of its traditionary organi- 
zalion, ritual, and doctrine os of its traditionary revenues 
and dignity. An active, self-respecting, Church-liko 1 ‘Yoo 
CJhurch is the thing which they hate and fear next to an 
aclivo, Kclf-re.-4poctiiig, Church-like Establishment; and 
they will b(' sure to take ibmr precautions to make a dis- 
e.stablislied Church of England as nnliko such, an ideal as 
possible. ^ 

We feel that we Iiavc a special right to submit those 
considc'ratious of common sens© to tho feeble folk who aro 
votaries of tho now onlhusiasm, at the moment when tho 
arch imago of Ritualist dissent—Mr. Mackokochie— has 
been ihdivercd from tho tender mercies of Lord Penzance 
and the Judicial Committee by the direct intervention of 
that which,, by its constitution, is pre-eminently the 
regale in action—tho Queen’s Bench itself. Even Mr. 
Mackonochie might, we should think, reach the conviction 
that he is likely to enjoy more true liberty for the per¬ 
formance of his ministerial duties according to his 
conscience within tho carefully adjusted institutions of 
the Church of England than he is ever likely to obtain 
from the tumultuons legislation of a holy, but extempore, 
caucus, in which, unless schism is to bo heaped 
schism, Low Chui'ch and Broad Church will have the 
same right to sit as tho most determined Ritualist* 
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THE SKSaiOX, 

W HEN Parimmcnt met oti the i7tli of Jamuivy Turhey had 
already aeked lor an aniiiptiee, uftcv liavin^ e'tpressed 
through the Engliah OoTernuient it» willingness to come to terms 
with its successful adversary. At the Ix'gimiiiig of the month 
Ijord Oamorvon had made himself the spokesman of the Cilovorn- 
mcDt; and had said that every one must have expected tho fall of 
Plevna, and that nothing had occurred to alter the inteutions or 
the position of the Mijiistry, which, on tho one hand, had no exist¬ 
ing cause of complaint, hut would, on tho other, clnim a voice in 
any settlement that might he made; and, to mark his own views 
with emphasis, he stated that no one would ho insane enough to 
wish to renew the policy of tho Crimean war. For this, as was 
suhsoquentiy revealed, he incurred the si*vcro censure of his 
chief. Hut he bew’e tho rebuke, and when tlje Ression began, 
the Government was loud in its assertions that affairs were 
being conducted by a Cabinet united in purpose and policy. 
The language of tue Queen’s Rpeech was, in liict, in harmony 
with Lord Carnarvon’s main statement. Nothing, it was 
said, had already happened, hut some unfurcaoon oectirronce 
might render it incumbent to take mcaHiirea of precaution.” In the 
debate on the Address Lord Salisbury boro witness to llie tiarnest 
desire of tho Czar for peace, and Sir Stafford Northcoto gave it to 
be understood that there was for tho moment no intention of asking 
for money. Jiord Hartingl on quietly expressed his hope that nothing 
W'oulcl lend to war; but tho Duke of Argyll, in ono of his burning 
speeches, went so far as to pronounce that the notion of making 
the 1 'urke the guai'dians of Constantinople whs altogether a 
misUiko. This went far beyond the views of the loaders of eitlier 
party ; but it was obvious that there were two distinct currents of j 
tliougiit, which speedily led to a divergence of opinion, not only j 
us between the Government and tho Opposition, but in the Cabinet ' 
itself. On the one hand, it w'as said that, if we wc^re neutral, W(j 
ought to bo really neutral. The war iijust, if neccssury, , 
fought ont to tli (3 end; and the Busskus had as much right to ' 
enter Constantinophi as the (Germans had to tuiter raris. 'fhey j 
could not keep Coimianliuoplo any more than the Germans could ' 
have kept Tans: but the entry of tho ciipital of the enemy is, il‘ i 
it can bo elfocted, a recognized sign and instrument of conquest. I 
On the other hand, it was urged that, as wo claimed a voice in tho | 
final Betilcniout, wo should Jiever be able to spo.ak otfoctivoly if i 
Constantinople was in tho hands of Ilussia. No doubt she would * 
abandon her prize; but she would bo able to ask any prico she 
pleased as the price of this abandonment. Any measure on tlie 
part i>f England to which a warlike charactor could bo imparted 
was thus susceptible of a twofold cortstruction. It might bo re¬ 
garded as an unfair cncouragoment t<j the Turks, a precipitation of 
England into an unnecessary war in a bad cause, or it might be 
treated as a means of securing for Engkiud an advanlugooiis 
position in future negotiati(ms. There was much to be said on 
tx)th sides; and perhaps it may be confessd thiil the former view 
was the more logical and the latter the more practical. But of 
two views so divergent on«! nnist prevail ; and it was the preva¬ 
lence of the latter that led to tho reconstruct ion of tho Cabinet 
and the collapse of the Opposition. 

Exactly a week after the Chanc<‘ll(U‘ of tho ISxehequer had in¬ 
timated that no money would be naked for under tho circumstances 
then existing, he announced that he would move for a Vote of 
Credit to enable England to make adequate*, preparations. Tho 
reasons lor this change of puqjosc were that Bussia was negotiating 
and would not let the terms of the' negotiation be linijwu, and that 
its fi^rces were menacing Constantinople. Some pressure had been 
put on the Government two days before by a deputation of the 
more warlike of its supporters. But it cannot in fairness bo said 
that tho Government in any way succumbed to pressure. Its 
great diliiculty was to determine what steps should bo taken to 
secure for England a proper influence in future arrangements, and 
the majority of tho CaWnet thought that merely to ask for money 
was not enough, and that the fleet ouglit to 1x3 in a position 
whence it could protect Constantinople. This, however it 
might bo disguised as a moans of proUicting the Christians of 
CouBtantiiiople, was, and was meant to be, a menace to Russia, and 
because it was such A menace, and tb<‘rt>b*re an infraction of 
neutrality and an encouragement to Turkey, Lord Derby and 
Lord Carnarvon resigned on the 24th of .Inmiaiy. The fleet, 
however, which had been ordered to proceed towards Constanti¬ 
nople had, in consequence of a mistake as to a telegram, been pre- 
vontesd from advantmig, and Lord Derby was induced to remain in 
office. And not only did ho at tho end of th^ first week iu 
February acquiesce in the despatch of the fleet to Constantinople, 
but Lord Hartington allowed that it might produce a good oflect. 
Tho debate on the Vote of Credit was at no time a very animated 
one. The Government could not eflectively explain why they 
Ashed for it, And the Opposition had no feeling of conviction that 
it really ought to be oppo^. Suddenly on the fifth night of the 
debate tlie ofi^l Opposition Abandoned the contest on tho news, 
which proved to be false, being announced that the Bussians were 
inching on Constantmople. Lord Hartington and Mr. Forster 
walked out of the House, And it was only a small minority, deter¬ 
mined under the leadership of Mr. ulAdstono to oppose the 
Government at every stage, that went to a divinon. This time 
the fleet had been sent without the Porte having signified its 
assent, and the Ministry justified the proceeding on the ground 
that the Porte Was not a me ng^t, and that it was useless to 
from the vasittl of permission to oppose Bossia* Thus it 


I may be said that', iu view of tho dangers 'which threatened the 
interests of England, Lord Derby and the leaders of tho Opposition 
had joined tho Ministry in thinKing it Ad^vsable, or at leiut poi'* 
j inisHiblc, that a step should bo taken which was at once a warning 
to Russia and a suporsossion of the authority of Turkey. Jh 
I order, however, to make peace still }>ossible, it was arranged b^ween 
I Ktissift nnd lihigland that 110 English sailors should be landed, and, 
on the other hand, that Russia would not seize the lines of GaUk 
f)oli. Ro Europe waited, attention being meanwhile occupied by 
tlio prospect of a Congress to discuss the terms of peace when they 
should be settled, and the announcement being^ made that Lord 
Napier and *Sir Garnet Wolseley would command if there should be 
an expeclition to bo commanded. But, except tJmt England was 
making some preparations and that the Russians wore holding posi¬ 
tions which sorioiisly tbre4itenod Ooustantin(»ple, there was notbiog 
to show what were the probabilities of the future. Until the terms 
imposed by the Utissians were known every one had to wait, 
although many, ns Lord Bcaconsfiold owned for himself, waited 
with much impatience; and it was not until the 3rd of March 
that ]H'ace was at lust signed at. San RieCtino. 

'Ihe month of March was occupied in discussing what was to bo 
done with the Treaty of San Slefano. Its terms wore not made 
known ofUcially unlH the 2tst, but enough of its contents leaked 
out to justify an apprehension that it placed Turkey com- 
plotely under llusshin dictation. Sir Stafl'ord Northcote announced 
thattlio Ministry know enough to feel/Uarmed; but Lord Derby 
did his best to allay alarm, and said that if the Turkish fleet bad 
ever been domando’d as part of the spoils of war, he trusted the 
claim would b*. abandoned, and that, after the moat diligtmt ii*- 
quiriea, ho had failed to satisfy himseir that tliero was any inten¬ 
tion (d‘ driving tlie Afahomfidnn resident out of Bulgaria. Austria 
proposed a Congress, to which Lord Derby was quite willing to 
assent, and to which ho said Lord Lyons would be sent to repre¬ 
sent l‘ingland; but ho insisted thnt, before Ejiglajvd oatered the 
(Jongross, Russia should ogree that the whole Treaty of San 
Stefano sliould be siibinitUid to the cunsulting I'owei’s. Russia 
would only go na far as to say that wtch Power would have tho 
treaty comniunieated to it, and that auy Power might raise any 
questions with regard to its provisions it might think proper, 
w'ldlo Russia reserved the rigid <if saying that iu its ()pinion any 
questifui raised wap not one that cumo within the scope ^f*tho 
Congress, Meanwhile the lime of mispenwe was in seme degree 
occupied by a debate in the Lords on the elloct of the ti*eatieB of 
1856 and 1871, in which tho Duke of Argyll attempbNl to prove 
tho strong proposition that those li'eatics recoiguized the right of 
coii-slarit intorierence in the afl’airs of '’J’urkcy, Jjord Dei'l>y also 
aniiounce<l that he, would strongly suppf)rt the claims of (Greece, 
and would insist that Greece should be admitted to the Congress 
in some undetermined capacity, and this announcement was re- 
C(ii\'ed with hearty satisfaction on b>th sides in the Commons. 
No opposition was made in ParlinmcDt to the demsnd of 
hlrigland hfr tin? submission of llie wliole treaty to the Con¬ 
gress, Altheugli Mr. ^Tla<lstono prole.si^ed idmself at a loss to 
coiuprohend what it was preCiHely tJiat Euglaiul was trying 
to get bey(tnd what Russia would concede. At last it became 
eviilent that iJiu negotiations for a Congress lied thus far failed, 
and the Ministry considered that the linio was come when 
the voice of England in the final settlement must be beard in some 
lesa peaceful nianner than in a council of departments. Steps were 
taken, Mol; exactly with a view to war, but to demonstrate that 
England was ready to go to war. As a beginning, the Reserves 
wert! called out; and then it was suddenly found at the end of 
March tlniL Lord Derby had resigned. He had gone with his 
colleagues in insisting that the Congress should only meet if tho 
whole treaty w’^as submitted to it, and bo was also willing that 
Bnm« slops towards a military denioustralion slif>uld be made. But 
lie was .at issue with them uu tho question whoilier war should be 
really ititetjded. lie thought tJiat, Congi-ess or no (.’engross, Eng¬ 
land could afiui*d to Avail, und that in tlie end England would 
secure oA^ery object iu which she was really interested. This was 
A fair ground for ditl'erence of opinion, and on so vital a point, if 
Lord JJerby thought his colleagues wrong, ho was bound in honour 
to n*sign, and ho w*ould hove been foUoAved into retirement witli 
much sympathy hod ho not, in explaining his reasims for qiditing 
olfice, mado two serious mistakes. He assorted that tho Cabinet 
had some dark designs wduch he was not at liberty to reveal, and 
this was thought to be an uitbaTuksomo stab at his late associates. 
In tho next pliico, lie indulged iu a violent attack on Austiia, who 
he said was certain not to light, and still more certain to be broken 
up if she did. This was at once to wound the feelings of Ausbia 
and to place a serious obstacle iu the way of a Ministry which was 
striving above oil things to get Austria to take a deckled course, and 
to hold before the eyes of Russia the toi'rois of an armed coalition. 

Lord Raiisbury replaced Lord Derby, and had only been a few 
hours in office when he issued a vigorous and spirited Circular, in 
which he placed on record all the objections to the Treaty 
of Ran jdtsfano that any one arguing on behalf of England 
could iMse. What would Ijie the effect of this Circular 
on Russia, and what was its real luiture, became the ques- 
tioif of the hour. Gn tho $th of April a debate on the calling 
out of the Boserves began in both Houses, but tlieve was little 
reality or Ufe in the discuss^, for Rir Siaflbnl Northcote began 
by demarinff that Ixird Se^hory’s Circular was meant not os an 
nltiiuatum but as an argument. It was the beginning of a discus¬ 
sion with Russia, and Wlbxe the debate ended an answer firom 

r wjIGortehalioff tmt pohUabed whidh was studiously oon<^ 
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ciliatoiT, and was partly of the nature of a counter argument, and 
partly intended to Jet it lie known that Kussia, if a diHCussion was 
to be iNuiously 'begun; wrb ready to make considerable concessions 
and by no means regarded the "Treaty of Sau Stefano as its last 
word. Again a small minority recorded its dissatisfaction with 
everything that the Government did or proposed j but the leaders 
of the Opposition were content to hope tnat the path towards the 
mooting ox a Congress was, as the GovernTaentcontended,boingmade 
gradually smooth. Parliament broke up for the Easter Vacati<jn, but 
scarcely had its doors been closed when the startling infonuation was 
published that some thousands of Indian troops wore on the 
t^lnt of being embarked for Malta. I’he policy of the stop was 
little contested either in or out of Parliament, Tlie movement of 
this handful of Indian troops was only a deinonslratiojj; but after 
the fleet had been sent into the Soa of Marmrjra, the Itcserves 
called out, and active preparations made for the possible despatch 
of two army corm, no other demonstration that England was in 
earnest remained which could have produced anything like the 
saine impression. Kut serious objection was taken to the secresy 
wl\ich had been observed, and tlie want of confidence in Parliament 
that, had been displayed. It certainly was unfortunate that the 
secret bad been revealed immediately after Parliament had dis¬ 
persed ; but the Ooverniiient explained that the lime had not been 
chosen by itself, and that the disclosure came unexpectedly to tlie 
Cabinet. Lengthy debates also took place when Parliament reas¬ 
sembled on the point of constitutional law, whether the Crown 
coukl properly, without the consent of l*arliameni, move troops 
from India to Europe. It is always the duty of an Opposiition to 
raise every tenable question jis to constitutional law, and tlie c.aso 
against the Ministry was stated by Lord Selbonio with the highest 
degree of forensic ability. Put here again there was a hollowness 
and want of reality about the debate, for no one doubted that in a 
time of war the Crown could move its Indian forces as it pleased, 
and there was only a nominal distinction between a time of war 
and a time so nearly like a time of war that the Jleaervea hud been 
called out with the approval of Parliament. Nor was there any 
reasonable doubt that what Parliament approved the country also 

3 roved. A Ministerial triumph at AVorcestev had indeed* been 
meed by a Ministerial defeat at Tamworth, but thegeiieral Ume 
of the constituencies was favourable to the Government, and as it 
earftoAly and constantly protested that it was siriving for ]>eace, 
it was loft to pursue peace in its own way. 

What was the special mode in which it was working was for 
some time unknown. All that was known whs that Count 8chou- 
voloif was exerting liimself in the cause of peace, and had been to 
St. Petersburg to consult the Czar. Suddenly, nttlio end of May, 
the seci'et was disclosed. England and Uussia had been making a 
preliminary OCTeement, so that it should be piecisely understood 
ueforehaud what England would object to and what it would not 
object to if a Congress met. The terms of the agreement were 
disclosed to a newspaper by the indiscretion or treachery of a 
person who had been employed by the Foreign Office to cojiy secret 
documents of the highest importance at tliejmodest rate of tonpence 
an hour. When questioned in Parliament as to the iiccuracy of 
the statement given in the newspaper, Lord Stilishury at tirst used 
expressions which wore misunderstood to mean that tlie stat ement 
Was something very like a hoax. But it subsequently appeared 
that this was not what was mcaxit, and it became rocoguized that 
England and lliissia had practically settled between themselves 
what was to be the result of a Congress; an<l no astonisbuient was 
felt when early in .June it wa.s announced that Germany had issued 
invitations to a Congress, and that these invitations hud been 
unanimously accepted. The Government, however, protested that 
its policy as a whole must not be judged by the agreenumt 
with llussia*, and an iudiention of what was meant was given 
by the fact that the journals in the confidence of the Govoni- 
meut were all at once inspired with a conviction of the 
necessity of something very strong being done in Asia Minor. It 
was annoiincod that not only the Foreign Secretary, but the 
Premier, intended to be pi'eseut at the Congress, and wdicn asked 
whether there was any precedent for this, the Ministry simply 
repUed that there was none, but that it wa^ going to create one. 
The proceedings of the Congress were watched with keen interest 
in England, but as far as Turkey in Europe was concerned the 
Congress was only debating about a foregone conclusion; for Eng¬ 
land and Russia had practically settled everything beforehand, 
except such minor questions as to whether Turkey should or could 
have something like a real military frontier in the Balkans, and 
how much was to be doue for Greece; both parties being quite 
willing that Austria should end its long hesitation, and 
occupy Bosnia and Herzegovina by what is termed the mandate 
of jiLuxone. The proceedings of the Congi‘oss had nearly 
ended wnen the English Government delivered its counterblast, 
and announced that it had concluded a separate agreement 
■with Turkey by which Cynrus was handed over to England, 
and England undertook, if Inrkey would reform its metb^s of 
government in Asio, to protect its Asiatic provinces against any 
further aggression on the part of Russia. No Power ohjectLd to the 
arrangement, and Russia professed, and iicrhapssiiicitrely, to feel no 
dissatisfaction at an order of things which iu time of peace Would 
keep her Mahometan neighbours quiet, and in time of war would 
engage the military strength of England iu regions where Russia 
might hope to flght at a considerablefdvsntage. The arrangement 
was, however, in some measure a defiance of Russia and a challenge 
to her, and this made it popular in England. The PlenipotentiariM 
returned crowned with success; and when they asserted that they 


had brought hack ** peace with bonoui''' they were readily believed. 
The Opposition, indeed, formally disputed the value of the result 
attainea. Scarcely any objection could indeed be made on that side 
of the House to what had Deen done for Turkey in Europe, and no 
one could say that Russia bad not been allowed to reap ^ry^sul*- 
stantial fruits from her military successes, But it was arguable 
that less had been done for Greece than England had led Greece 

expect; and the olnactions to the guarantee of the vast, remote, 
and wild provinces of Asiatic Turkey were so serious as to deserve 
the strictest consideration. The speaking on the side of the 
Opposition was on this occasion unusually good, and the speakers 
meant what they said, and had a real gri^uud of difierexice t.u 
separate them from the Ministry. But an overwhelming majority 
ratified the course taken by the Ministry, and the Government was 
entitled to say that the decision of Parliament was only an echo 
of the decision of the country, which was heartily glad to see peace 
assured, and felt that at any rate the dangers of the treaty with 
Turkey belong to the future, while its glories belong to the present. 

When the settlement of Berlin had closed the long history of 
previous schemes, differences, and negotiations. Lord Derby 
thought that the time had come when his lips need no longer bo 
sealed, and ho might reveal the dark designs of his colleagues, 
which had been the real reason of his resignation. He informed 
the Peers that the Cabinet had come to a resolution to start an 
expedition from India, and at the same time to seize on Cyprus in 
defiance alike of Turkey and Russia. Lord Salisbury met the 
.statement with a flat ilouiul, and gave nssurancos on behalf of the 
other memhers of the Cabinet that no such scheme hod ever been 
resolved on. Lord Derby replied that he had made at the time a 
memorandum of what occurred, and could not be mistaken. This 
was one of the most curious incidents of the Session; for it was 
extraordinary that Lord Derby, who was one of the loading memhers 
of the Cabinet, should have been under so complete a delusion as 
to what took place at a meeting which he attended. It may be 
conjectured that some scheme of the sort had been incidentally 
suggested, but never adopted. E\en if the proposal had been made, 
a Cabinet ought not to be held answerable for a scheme it did not 
adopt’, and Lord D^rby acted with much less than his usual 
caution in basing his resignation on a mere suggostiou that 
something of which he disapproved should be done. Frank (Ii.s- 
cussion even of wild suggestions is a necessary part of the business 
of a Cabinet, and that discussion under such circumstances 
should he frank, it must he considered entirely private. Ministerial 
combination would he impossible if what passed in a confidential 
circle was liable to ho made known by any member of the circle 
that ch(>so to quit it. Lord Derby, therefore, did much more 
harm to himself than to his late colleagues by what would 
in any cose have been an unfair proceeding. Uuforliuiatoly 
Lord Salisbury in contradicting Lord Derby, hit with misulaced 
ingenuity on wliat seemed to him an historical parallel, and 
compared the revelations of Lord Derby to the revelations 
of Titus Oates. Tliis suggested, though the language scarcely 
warranted the suggestion, tlmt Lord Derby was to bo compared 
wilh a thoroughly'odious historical person, and such a comparison 
was enough to shock those who heard and those who wad it. 
During a Session so agitated, and bristling with questions so 
momentous, it was inevitable that some niauifeatations of excited 
feeling should be made. Air. Gladstone more especially appeared 
to be posBc-sKtul with something like a monomania in regard to 
Lord Beaconsfield, and abandoned alike common sense and the 
courtesy due to a political adversary of equal eminence with him¬ 
self in his wild denunciation of the perversity with which one man 
was dragging his country into the abyss of an unjust war. But 
that Air. Gladstone should ho carried away by his feel¬ 
ings was nothing new, while it was with genuine surprise 
and 'general regret that the country learned that in the 
moment of bis success Jjord Beaconsiield had thrown 
aside tlie courtesy and moderation which have distinguished 
him since his power was established, and had hurled a piece of 
rude and pointless vRuperation at the head of his rival. Mr. 
Gladstone, for the most part, exhibited liis characteristic vehemence 
outside the 1 l^tuse. In it ho often spoke with unexpected modera¬ 
tion, and, in point of oratorical power, his speech on the Treaty of 
Berlin was considered a masterpiece by the hearers of both parties. 

In the Commons tho Ministry has been altogether overmatched 
in debate by the Opposition, but Sir Staflord Northcote has never 
failed to put the proceeding of the Ministry in the most pleasant 
manner possible. The resignation of Lord Carnarvon and Lord 
Derby, and the acceptance of peerages by Sir 0 . Adderl^ and 
Mr. Hardy, necessitated some conges in Ministry. SixAiichoel 
llicks-Be^h was made Colonial Secretary, and -was succeeded in 
his own office by Mr. Lo'wther, who has enjoyed the opportunity 
of making some very trenchant statements on Irish affiiirs. Colonel 
Stanley ttiok tho War Office, and Mr. Hardy, as Lord Cranhrook, 
replaced Ijord Salisbury in the Government ot India. Lord Sandon 
joined the Cabinet, and the door of promotion was deservedly 
opened to Lord George Hamilton and Mr. Stanhope* With the 
exception of Mr. Hussey Vivian, it cannot he said that ony^w 
promise of unexpected exceUenoe has been shown* on either "^pde. 
Mr, Plunkett, one of the most rising speakers of the Conservatives, 
disappointed his friends in his spee^ on the treaty; and the main 
oratorical strength of the ACinistry remainB in the Lords, where 
the cautious nianagement of Lom Granville seldom gives it an 
opportunity of showi ng its full strength. 

Domestm Isolation has been mmost ivt .a atinditUl. The 
I Govemment) in ledemptson of its pledges^ Imxttght in a Bill Kup 
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recasting the administration of counties; but the measure was 
coldly received on all hands and was quietly abandoned. It haSi ! 
however, managed to pass a Highway Bill and the Territorial | 
Jurisdiction Bill, ani to consolidate the Factory Acts. It has ' 
also carried a Oaille Plague Bill, but had to umko largo con¬ 
cessions in the Commons to the opposition of borough members 
on both sides, whose constitueuts were afraid of a rise in the 
price of meat; and it had througlioiit to contend w ith the dilll- 
culty that the farmers, to please whom the Bill was proposed, were 
quite willing to iuconvenience other people, but strongly objected 
to being too much inconvenienced tlienisolves. The must siicco&s- 
ful measure of the year was that by which a million sterling out of 
the Irish Church surplus was, with the general assent of Irish 
members and of both political parties, devoted to the Jurtherunce 
of intermediate education in Ireland by giving, without reference 
to creed, luizes for Icnowledge and teaching, Ji is scarcely neces¬ 
sary to add that the Govermiient had once more in readiutsb its 
favourite Bankruptcy Bill, of which nothing uiore was heard than 
that it existed. In a speech of iinuHiial breadth of view and 
vigour of exposition the Attorney-General introduced a Bill for 
Consolidating the Criminal Law after a pattern devised with great 
skill, boldness, and acumen by Sir James Stcplien; but as it was 
Impossible that such a subioct should be adequately discussed in 
Parliament without a preliminaiy discussion by experts having 
fihow'n in what direction criticism could be profitably applied, 
the measure is to bo rigorously exuuiined during the recess 
by a Commission consisting of Lord Blackburn, Mr. Justice 
imsU, and Sir James Stephen himself. J^urd Craubruok, 
before quitting the War Ollice, had an opportunity, 
when moving the Army Fstimates, of showing the suq> 
cess which had attended his energetic administration of 
military alhiirs; and Mr. Smith was able to point with legitimate 
pride to Ibo condition of the navy, the power of which was being 
manifested in the face of Furoia*.. liy adding twopence to the 
Income-tax and also incroasing tlio tobacco duties and roarniiiging 
the Dog-tax, the Chancellor of the J<]!tchequer j)rovi<led for a portion 
•of the cost of the preparations for war which the Goveumient had 
thought itself obliged to make, and the reiiiuindur is to be 
spread over a period of from two to three year.s by the issue of 
FlKcheqiicr Bonds; a process severely criticized by Mr. Gladstone 
■on the principle, in itself sound, that each year ought to bear its 
ow'ii burdens, but naturally and })ardonably violated by the 
Government from the wish not to make the constituencies discon¬ 
tented wdtb the policy of tlie Ministry by having to pay at once 
the large bill which this policy 1 ms iu\olved. As usual, the 
Indian Budget was brought on at the fag-end of tho Session, when 
there is no possibility of cHcctually criticizing it, its salient 
feature being the establishment of a fund to provide for future 
famines and for some exluubion of public works by means of an 
iiicronse of tho local ceases and the imposition of a licence on tnides 
and the equalization of the 8all dmius. I'liis is in itself a great 
boon to India, but unfortunately involves an increase of the 
duty ill those parts of the country wdiicli buve felt most severely 
the recent failure of crops. The unanimous opinion of all the Lest 
military authorities that the army cannot safely be reduced in India 
has outweighed tho theoretical argument that, if India can spare 
troops for Malta, it must be paying for more than are really wanted. 
One measure of the Indian Government—the unhappy Press Bill— 
has, however, provoked the criticism ami \irtualcensui'eol'tho House 
of Commons. But the sting of the criticism had already been re¬ 
moved by the wdse interposition of Ijord f Jranbrook, who struck out 
Altogether tho propoaed iustitulioii of a censorship, and gave it to 
be understood that the Act must bo so worked us to exempt the 
native press from anything like ])otty persecution. In more ways 
than one Lord Cranbrook thus did bis party a considerable service, 
as a tyrannical Press Act in India might easily have helped to 
swell tho cry that the Ministry leant towards an abuse of the pre¬ 
rogative. It is quite true that they have clone many things 
without the previous approval of Parliament; but it is also true 
that they could not have done them at all ii' tlioy had declarad to 
Parliament, and through Parliament to the world, what they 
were going to do; and Parliament has subsequently ratified 
with enthusiasm what they did without asking whether they might 
do it. 

The intended marriage of the Duke of Connaught made it 
necessary that Parliament should be asked to vote him the usual 
jnereaee of allowance, and it seemed scarcely possible that any 
opposition should be made to what preceilentH have established to 
be a matter of course. But Mr. Pliinaoll had taken it into his 
head that the secresy with which the Government bml conducted 
aome of its n^tiationa had set Parliament fi-oe to refuse any 
grant to the Jtoyal Family; and not orjly Sir Stafford Norths i 
note, but Mr. OhidstoDe, had to explain the bargain made with j 
the Crown on the Queen’s accession. The Government also | 
undertook to guide to its end Lord Beauchamp's Bill for in¬ 
creasing the Episcojpate; and it entered into a curious compact 
to give facilities^ tor the Irish Sunday Closing Bill, which, 
after much opposition, principally from Irish members, has been 
euffelM to Income law on condition that it shall not operate 
In the parts of Ireland where there is the most drunkenness, and 
that it shall only be in force for four years. Ireland has managed 
to have at least its fiiir share of the time of Parliament. An 
amendment was moved to the Address by which the House of 
Commons was asked to declnte that nothing could go on until 
due attention had been peld to the wishes of the Iririk people; 
and Mr. Sullivan went so Ihr as to,hint that the Ministry could 


not afford to go to war with the fear of Irish disloyalty hanging 
over them. Sir Stafford NonUcote replied that he did not in tlie 
least believe in this disloyalty, and that tho Cabinet was entirely 
unaffected by any fear of its exi.^teuco. Towards the end of 
the Session Mr. Butt, who moan while had liuidly renounced the 
]eadei*ship of his refruft<»rv hand, made a wann declaration of his 
profound ijderost in the honour aud welfare I'nglaud, and a 
large portion of the Ilr>iue Bulere supported the Ministry, There 
were very personal, aud very ujifairly personal, discussions as to 
such Irish matters as the sentimouts of Judge Keogh in regard to 
»St, Patrick’s Day and the murder of Lord Leitrim; and the House 
was justly scandalized at .Mr. O'Doiinoil’s cAlumuiotis attack on tho 
memory of the imirderud man. Somethiug like obstruction was 
occaaionally hazarded by the old obstructives, and MajorO'Gormau 
w’eiit 80 far that an ancient inystiuy was at length cleared up, and 
the world learnt wliat would happen if a member was named. 
But an ample apology expiated Jiis offence, aud it cannot bo 
said that public bui^iiicss }ia.a been often wantonly interrupted. 
Tho difficulty with whicli tho Government has now to contend 
is not so much that any particular dispute is pushed to ex¬ 
travagance, but that every thing is disputed, and a Select Com¬ 
mittee lias been sitting fi^r moutlis to consider tho obstacles to tho 
expediting of public business without any result but the suggestion 
of two insigniticant changes. Tho only two measuiHJs in regard to 
which sumuthing like an eUbctlvc opposition to the Goveniment is 
nnidc have once moro been proposed, and while a majority of more 
than iifty disposed of Mr. Trevelyau’s proposal to low'er tho county 
franchise, it was oiity by tho sleuder majority of fifteen that Mr. 
Osborne Morgan’s proposal to allow Dissenters to be buried with 
tho rites of their ow'ii sects in churchyards was rejected. Bills tp 
give unmarried w'omeii a right to vote, and to alter thu law of in¬ 
testacy in regard to land, woro summarily disposed of. A better 
fate awaited a measure for allowing habitual drunkards to allow 
themselves to be locked up; but Mr. IlcrscheU’s Bill for doing 
away with actions for breach of promisii of marri(^;;o never 
reached the stage of serious discussioii. Briialo members have 
had their fair sliare of time and atleution, and opportunities 
have been found for discus.siii;j subjects so different as tho con¬ 
stitution of the municipality of London, the state of agricultural 
children, Mr. Hare's electoral device for protecting minorities, 
thu utility of the punishment of dealii, the tuachiiig of elomezftaFy 
science in Board Schools, and tlio jurisdiction of County Courts. 
But for more than desultory discussion of such subjects time has 
been wanting. Tho examination of thu Kstimutes, and tho consi¬ 
deration of tho few and comparatiioly uniiuporUint measures prt»- 

{ josed by the Government, have Uikeii up such small amount of 
cisiire and interest as could be found among tlio overwhelming 
anxieties of ftmugn ailitirs and the issues of peace or war. Another 
kSussion almost bai'ron of legislation has been added to the many 
barren fcJeasious of tho proseut I’arliannmt, and if it is to do any- 
tliing groat in this way it must wait lor one more year—if indeed 
its career is already nut at an end, and it has no more Sessions to 
await or to improve. 


SOME rOINTS IN lillSS AUSTEN’S NOVELSL 

I ORl) MACAULAY, iu one of his essays, enlarges on the 
almost endless diversity of character that is to bo met with 
in Miss Austen’s novels. iSlie has given us,” ho says, ** a multi¬ 
tude of characters, all, in a certain sonso, commonplace, all such as 
wo moot every day. Yet they are all as perfectly discriminated 
from each other as if they were the most eccentric of human beings. 
There are, for example, four clergymen, none of whom wo should 
bo surprised to find iu any parsonage in the kingdom—Mr. Edward 
Ferrars, Mr. Henry Tilnoy, Mr. Edmund Bertram, and Mr. Elton.” 
True to nature though these four par.soii8 doubtless are, yet we 
should at tho present day most certainly be greatly surprised to 
meet at least throe of them, if not in any parsonage, at least in 
any novel. We do not go so far as to say that there are no such 
men still to bo found in the Church ns Mr. Ferrars, Mr. Tilnoy, and 
Mr. Bertramb, but we are quite sure that if Miss Austen were 
writing now, they would not be found in her pages. Mr. Elton, 
the man of a vulgar and insolent mind who marries a still more 
vulgar aud insolent wile, unhappily still exists. The form that 
such vulgarity as his now takes is no doubt somewhat different, 
but yet rile change is not really great It is in the good clergymen, 
the heroes of the story, that the difference is to be found. Tlie 
future historian will perhaps use Miss Austen’s stories and those of 
the novelists of the pi’esent day to give life to the chapter iu which 
he will describe the revolution—for a revolution it may justly be 
called—through which the Church of England during this century 
has passed. Miss Austen was a sincere member of the Oborcb. 
Shff> was brought up in a parsonage. Her father was a country 
rector, and two of her brothers became clergymen. It ia dear that 
she was fond of the country parson j for though her Mr. Collins is 
au utter and Mr. Elton a man of coarse mind, yet no less than 
three of wte heroes of her six novels take their brides home to 
a countryjrectory. It is clear that both in Henry Tilney and 
Edmund ^rtram she wishes to describe not indeed a smnt, but a 
good^ maA and a good clergyman. We can, however, easily 
imagine some eontentious Dissenter of her time who should have 
read her stories, using them al^lio means of making an attack on 
the Ohuseh. Here, w he ihight very justly have said, we have 
the lives of two priests described wirii great minuteness by a 
writer to whom the Ohuroh wiui dear, and yet it is by no means 
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for the reader to keep m his memory that they priests. 
They are coi^stantly absent from their living's, and in tlifir every¬ 
day'life and thoiV everyday talk there is'nothing, ov next to 
nothing, to mark their solemn calling. Such a charge certainly 
could not he made eimiiiat the parson heroes of our lime. Miss 
Yongc’s clergymen, for instance, are so completely priosts that they 
are scarcely men. But it is no less true that Miss Austen’s heroes 
are so completely country gentlemen that they nm scarcely priests. 
The heroine in NoHhnnger Abbey doos not herself discover fur some 
■while that Mr. Tilney is in orders. They meet at the Assembly 
lloomn in Ihith and dance together. There whs nothing in his 
dress that showed th<* order to which ho belonged. As one of the 
characters in Mansfield Park says of Edmund ]b?rtrain, “ Mrs. 
Fraser (no bad judge) declares she knows but tlmje men 
in town who have so good a person, height, and air; mid 
I must confess, when he dined here the otlior <lay, there 
wore none to compare with him. Imckily there ip iif) dis¬ 
tinction of dress nowadays to tell talcs.” It was not luily by the 
saraenosB of dress, but by the sH.ni(*m\srt of manners and of mode of 
life that the distinction was hidden. Mr. Tilney, i'or instance, was, 
at all events till his rnarriago at the end of the .story, for the luo.st 
part a non-rosident rector. On one occasion ho announces that ho 
must leave his falher's house, and go to his parish llio next 
Monday to attend the ptuisii meeting. It never seems to enter 
into hi« head, or into that of the author, that, if he had to be 
there on Monday, his duty might have required him to bo there 
for Sunday also. As it turns out, he does indeed set oil" on 
Saturday, but that W'aa only because liis Jhtiicr had announced his 
intention of visiting him iri his paraonaire in the following week; 
and the old geulleinan, whenever ho paid a vi.pit, expected that 
the most elaborate prepiirulions should be made by ihe house¬ 
keeper and cook to wtdeomo him. Henry wa«, indeed, ahsent a 
sec'^'Ud Sunday when the iuterost.s of the story required that 
ho ftbould not be with the heroine at the liiuo when a groat 
trial came upon her. Hia ab.sonco ia explained by the fact that 
“ the engi^romenta of his curate at Woodston obliirod him to leave 
them on Saturday for a couple of nights.” When lii.s hither sud¬ 
denly demanded without auy juatifioution that ho .should break otV 
his engagement willi the lieroine, “his anger,” we rc.id, “ though 
it must shock, could not intimidate Henry, who was .su.stftined in 
fi'is^nfpoBO by a conviction of its justice. Ho felt himself bound 
as much in honour as in aUbctiou to Miss Morhiml.” Me ieltbin*- 
Belf bound, that is to say, as a gentleman. 'J'liero is no such refer¬ 
ence 08 we should expect to lind in any novel of our time, to any 
additional obligation that lay up(»n him as a pric.st. 

In Mnn^eld Park wo have drawn the liib of a young clergyman 
from the time before ho went to the IJuiver.sity to tlio diiy 
when he settles down with his bride in his rectory. In tho 
course of the story a young lady gives with grent liveli¬ 
ness, and perhaps with only too much triithfiilne.^s, a picture 
of the Church dignitary of her time. “ A clergyman/’ she Biiy.s, 
has nothing to do but to be slovenly and selHsh, read the 
newspaper, watch the weather, and quaiTcl witli hi.s wife. 
Ilia curate dots all the work, and the business of hi.s own life ia 
to dine.” 13 dmuud Bertnirn most certainly does TKit belong to thi.H 
class of parsons. Me is a man oi' good principle.^ and td' un.'^ellish 
leniperament. Ho takes orders entirely in aceordmiee with Ids 
own inclinations, though he admitii, and evidently with the appro¬ 
bation of the authoi*, tliat he hiis been bias.'^ed in his clioieo of a 
profession by the knowledge that a good living uwiiUimI him. Mo 
intends to reside, luid not merely to “ do the duty of his living—that 
is, read prayers and preach, without giving up Manstield l*iirk; 
ride over every Sunday to a house nominally inliabited and go 
ibrough divine service, and be tho clergyman of 'I'iiornUm J.(ficey 
every seventh day for three or four hours.’’ On tho contrary, lie 
is clearly meant to be a model youug priest. He was, as we road 
in Miss Austen’s Life, ulinuftt her groate.'jt favoiii-ite among the 
character.s that she had drawn. Yet how widely docs he ditler 
from the clergyman as ho 'vv'ould bo now t\r!iwn by a re¬ 
ligious woman.' There ia not a word said eidier about his 
ordination or about the feelings with xvhich ho looked forward 
to that rite. The night before ho left his home i’or l*eler- 
borough, where ho was to ho ordained, he mssed in dancing 
ttt a boll. The next morning he mounted his liorso and bade bis 
friends good-bye for a week. There is not one lino, not even a single 
word, given to that talk which in a novel xve siioiild now loi^k hir 
in a young man under similar ciivumstances, to whatever party in 
tho dhurch ho might belong. He aeU olf to bo ordaimsd just lya 
if he were setting oft’ to eat his dinners at the Teninlo. On hia 
return not a word is said about his ordination, nor J.<i the Bishop .so 
much as mentioned. Neither are xve told about the lirst service 
that be roads or the ftrst sermon that he preaches. He does not 
in any way use his new position to influence the heroine's mind, 
though be had always been her chief adviser. In fact, ho is in 
every respect just what ho was before he wtis ordained —that is to 
Bay, a modest aiul well-principled young English gentleman. 

As for Mr. Edward Femurs, tho first of the fouA clergymen 
mentioned by Lord Macaulay, wo paused for a while (is we' read 
the passaw to try to call back to <»ur memory the ibct that he 
wae in oreers. He is os much removed from any peijjaliar order 
of men as even Henry Tilney. It is true that he is not ordained 
'till tow^s the end of the kory, )mt in the narrative his ordina¬ 
tion ia made a matter of as Imle importance as that of 
Edmund Bertram. Each of these three young rectors was a good 
man, and no doubt a good clergymatu Nevertheless, as a clergy- 
mim at all eTcnta, he belongs, if we may trust t h« present writers 


of fictions, to a race that has passed away. We have still drawn 
by Mr, Trollope end other wnteis much the same kind of ohwrao- 
ter as I>r. Hrant, the liaetor of Mansfield, who lost his temper for 
the whole evening through a disappointment about a jgreien goose,, 
and who rejoiced to have a friend staying in the house because it 
was an excuse for drinking claret every day. But it is the model- 
young clergyman who has entirely changed. Headers nowadays 
would not be satisfied with a young hero parson, however amiable, 
however- kindly, however well bred he might he, who did not. 
constantly remind the heroine that he was a priest, and who did 
not at least once run some great risk by visiting hovels in which 
fever, if not cholera, was raging. 

There are one or two other points of difference between Miss- 
Austen’s novels and those of our time, on which we must content 
ourselves with merely toucliing. What a change we feel has come- 
both over heroines and authors in less than seventy years, when 
w^e find, in Sense and Sensilntifi/y Marianne, the sentimental girl, 
who is not yet seventeen, setting up ns her idols Thomson,. 
Cowper, and Scott 1 ** She would buy them,” we are told, “ all 

over and over again ; she would buy up every copy I believe, to 
prevent their falling into unworthy hands.” If Miss Austcii were 
to write now, it would be Elinor, the girl of sense, and not 
Marianne, the girl of sensibility, who would bo described os read¬ 
ing, if not Scott, at all events Thomson and Cowper. In fact 
what greater proof could a young lady of the present day 
give of a mind that was utterly free from even the 
su.Bpicion of sensibility, and that was entirely governed by 
sense, than by reading’ Cowper P We wonder, seeing that this 
novel was publi.slied so late as the year i8ii,ihat it was not 
Wordsworth and Coleridge that, Marianne read. Wore she to be 
living now, Mr. Tennyson and Mr. Browning could scarcely satisfy 
her. Ftir the “ msthelic ” school of poetry she would Ixi, if she 
were as Mias Austen drew her, too pure-minded. She was- 
at the very Ixiginning of tlie contest that has since rtiged so 
'liercely Ixjtween the natural and the artificial schoola. “ She 
would have every book tliat tells her how to admire nn old 
twisted tree”; while lOdwnrd Ferrers owned that, though ho 
likod a fine prospect, lie did not like it on picturesque jirin- 
ciples. “1 am not fond,” he said, “ of nettles, or thistles, or 
heath-blossoms.” How much it ainay.e.s ns to find heath-blossoms 
ill such strange company ! Nettles and thistles may take courage.. 
Perhaps they too will have their day. In MiH.y Austen’s 
dtwription of scenery then* is a moderation that is strikingly in 
contiust with the custom of the present day. She w^aa just aa 
keenly alive to tlio beauties of uatiire u.s any of our noveli,8ts; but 
she could enjoy them without tliinking it needful to weary her 
read<*rM witli a description ns minute as if it were drawn up by an 
auctioneer. With a few louche.^ she doscribos nature not as it 
looked, but as it allected tluwe who saw it. Southey has, in two 
lines, done this with admirable ellect in hia ballad of tho “ Inch- 
cape Hock’’:— 

He f'< It iJiP (‘lu’etlng powsr of spring, 

It him whiMli*, it nmdo him sing. 

-All the “ glints’’ and “glimmers” and “sheen,” tho “lender” 
lights and “ shimineriiigs ” cannot uiual such a touch an this- 
Miss Austen knew thal almost the worst usu to which scenery cam 
be pul- is to describe it. 

Ill tlie names of her heroes and lieroim's we also see that w© arc 
aeiairaied from her by iiv> mirrow space. TJmre is not a romantic 
name among them, “ I wush,” said an old admiral, “young hidios 
had not such a number of line Christian names. 1 should never be 
out if they were all Sophys, or somuthing of that sort,” It was 
nothing more roiniintic than the uaiuo of Louisa which had caused 
! this outcry on the admiral's part. Anno, Funny, Elizabeth, Jane,. 
' Emma, Catherine, and Marianne, who are among her heroines, 
might jiossibly now j>aBS muster us the heroine’s confidants “ io 
white linen ”; but, evtm in that position, there would be almost 
too strong a contrast with the Ethels and Gwendolines who are so 
dear to us. Nor are the naujcB of lier gontlomen the least more 
romantic. Their Christian names, however, are of small import¬ 
ance, for iti^s by the surname that thc3r are always addressed. It 
must give almost a chill to tho romantic young reader of the pr^ 
sent day when she ihuls a girl addressing her lover as Morlana or 
Biugley. IVu'haiJS, Jiowever, as Mr. Morland had been christened 
James and Mr. Bingley OharleS'-names which, as every one must 
admit, arc utterly unfit for all the purposes of love—the use of the 
! surname may be in these instances excused. But who can forgive 
i a heroine, a sentimental heroine too, who, in addressing a lady of 
I her acquaii^Dce, Bay.s “ Ma’am ” P Wo have, we conceive, brouglzt. 
j forward m^u than enough instances to convince those of our 
' readers who can boast of their sex and their youth how old» 
fashioned and bow unsuitable to their advanced tastes are Mh» 
Austen's novels. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 

B T those who were well acquainted with the prhsent ^te Of 
ecience in England and the status and character of its lea^ia^ 
the address of the President of tho British Assoriatiofi on tiie 
present occasion must have been looked forward to with mote tbati 
usual eagerttees. For the President elect holds « w^-nigh uniqtie 
position among out mm of sdenee^ due ^ethm less to rite mdnam 
special work which he has done in mote than one department of 
Maidseiimtice and Physical Bdence Mthonnh ' hia mma- in thin 
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ir«3pect would alone have sufficed to win for him the honour of 
the Proflidenti^ chair) than to IIm remarhable intlueiicti which his 
thoroughly philosophical and scientific mind, the universality of 
his intereati^ and his eneigy and force of character have exercised 
over progfesB of science ^mongst us for many years post. And 
his merits in these respects have not in any lacked recog¬ 
nition. A member of almoet every scieutilic Mid mathematical 
Society of sufficient note to make it an honour to belong to it, hold* 
ing some important office in the more distinguished ones, with a 
fame as. great in foreign countries as iu his own laud, and covered 
' with honorary titles bestowed upon him by Universities anxious 
to recognize his distinguished scientific merit, he has long been 
marked out as a man whom science delighted to lionour, and it ox- 
cited no wonderment when it was anuouncod a few months ago 
that, on the retirement pf Sir J. Hooker, Mr. Spottiswoode would 
be chosen to succeed him in the highest scientific poHiiiun in the 
United Kingdom—that of President of tho Iloyal Society. And 
while such antecedents as these more than sufHccd to ensure that the 
present President would by no means fall below the standai d of his 
illustrious predecessors in the ollice, there were utliei’ reasons why 
his address should bo one particularly interesting to his audience. 
Though some of our specialists iu science stand as tho vej'y fore¬ 
most among the iiiieUectual masters of the age, yet there is a 
danger, which has not unfreipiently been found to be more than 
^chimerical, that a specialist should either address himself too ox- 
olusively to those who follow the same speciiil subject as himself, 
or, on Ibe other hand, should, iu his unxioty to avoid sucJi an 
•error, rush into the oppf)site extremtj and deliver an address in 
which every trace of iiidividuality had been carefully obliterated. 
But Mr. ypottiswoodo is ^riniariiy a man of wide knowledge and 
deeply philosophic cast of thought, and only in a sricondary senao , 
a specialist; and thus, while the force and independence of his j 
character ensured the originality of the address, his other mental 
qualities werti such as to make it certain that it would not he of 
so special a nature ns to bo intere.'-ting only to those wlio were 
gifted with tho mnue special form of sciontilic knowledge. 

As befitted iu» officifu of the Association of many years’ stand¬ 
ing, the first topic of tlie address was the position and work of the 
Association itself. It has by thi;^ time outlived the sneers vvhich 
were plentifully bestowed ui)on it during the eurlit.-r years of its 
career, so lliat there was no need of a formal apohigy for tho exisl- 
•enco of tho British Aasociation; but those who would learn what 
such a Society can do, and is doing, should couside,r well the 
accoimt Mr. Spottiswoode gives of its ojicralions and his views of 
its legitimate functions, in his eyes it is, primarily, a kind of 
junior Itoyal Society, which, by the case wil li wliich an enlmncocau 
1)0 gained Into it, the extremely wide compreliensi vencss of its various 
sections, and the admission of less ambitious and le^'S erudite pauers 
than those which are usuall} nre.sunlcd to iho u:ore s])t!cial and older 
Hciimtitic Societies, forms a liind of rocruitinir ground for them. 
And this, no doubt, is its piimnry and most, useful function. 
AVhatovcr be the laws of heredity an applied to intellectual de- 
Teloi)mont, it is clear that the causes at work in so complex a 
•cosmos as a civilized nation dn uot so operate as to lead to a segre¬ 
gation of all tho intellects of high sriontiiic calibre in any one class 
of the Community. A glance over n list of the foremost scieutilic 
meu of the day will suffice to show that, it is well-nigh an oven 
chance whetlier a scieutilic man is the child of a peer or a plough- 
mtin. And so long as this is tho caai;—mid tliere is no reason to 
suppose that there is any tendency in modern civilization to a 
change iu this respect—so long will it be of the highest importance , 
that Societies should exist which, while in their strict scientific 
spirit they in no way fall short of the highest standard, are yet 

Z u to earlier and moi'e immature ellbrta on the part of 
m who have a strong scieutilic hont, and are less strictly 
localized than is necessarily the case with tho special scientilic 
.societies o£ our capitals. If the annals of the Society were care¬ 
fully looked into, there would already bo iound a goodly assembly 
•of names which, though now widely renowned, first became known 
in the scieutilic world through their connexion with tho British 
Association ; and not a few of the best recruits that science has 
recently mode originally became acquainted with the leadei's of 
science and caught their enthusiasm at meotinga like the one now 
being held at Bublin. But, however useful such an institution 
might be, it would after all be a somewhat inglorious function 
for a great Society to do this and no more; nor indeed would 
it be possible for it to do such work as we have been de- 
.scribing in a manner at all satisfactory, if such work were other¬ 
wise than merely incidental to its more serious labours. It would 
lie of no avail to get up a kind of annual scientific ca^*meetiiig; 
in order to exercise any valuable iniluenco upon the members of 
the Society, it is abscdutely necessary that the scientific work done 
bw the Society should be of the most serious and important kind, 
ifo playing at acienoe ever benefited anybody. And Mr. Spottia- 
wcH^e fully and effectually defends tho Association from the 
^argo of playing at science. He shows that, year after year, 
through its agency careful observation.s of many most important 
phenomena are continuously made and tabulated, so as to give the 
wouhlfhe discoverer in the future that which he will most need— 
t.e, a kx^ mass of oartiliilly*^recorded observations, reaching over 
a long period of tixna And, further, there is the still more cha- 
netemtic and not leas important work of bringing out Keports on 
the preamit state of various brsnohes of science. In no way has 
the British Asso^tion. more strikii^ly shown its synq^j with 
tha re^ wants of the smentidc eommuniw and its readineaaand 
tawsa4r instituriagiJ^i^K^ 3Cbio\^h- 


out the wh^l© of the*civilized globe iimstigators on every branch 
of science "Ure scattered indiscriminately. The results of their 
labours are publisho4 now in one journal, now in anotlier, so 
that it is weU<*uigh impossible for the student of any special 
branch of science to make himself masU'r of all tlmt 
has already been accomplished in his branch, so as to start 
fully equipped on liis further invostigations, and avoid a sad 
waste of time and energy in I'ediscoveriug what is already kuowm. 
All this is remedied by the Beports of which we are speaking. 
Bach Iloport gives a reawn^ of the progress and present stale of 
tho brauch of sciouco to wluch4t relates; and tlie student, after 
reading it, knows exactly what discoveries have been made, and 
where fresh iave. 4 igatious should begin. Nor is this the only way 
in wl>icli the British Association (unlike almost every other 
scieutilic Society ) fellows that it does not consider it beneath its 
dignity to bo useful. \Vith«3ut dwelling on the viiluable practical 
work in various departments which its Committees have done 
in tho past, it is well known to those who have worked at the 
problems connected with sciuntiiic .and matbeuiaticul education 
tiiat iho liritish Association is the only scieutilic body which 
is willing to assist them in their difficulties, to use its organi- 
zatioii and the might of its name to further any advance, and to 
conquer the onorinous obstacles wliieh a bigoted atlachmeul to old 
ti’adilious places in the way of any improvement of our educatiomU 
motltod.8. 

Leaving the more prosaic thomo of the function and work of the 
Association itself, Mr.. Spottiswoode turns to tho main subject 
of ills address. Bopreseuting more especially a certain very 
recondiio branch of abstract luiithoumtics, and judi.-iously pre- 
Jerring to speak rallnn* of liis own special subject and tlie llioiight 
kindred to it, than tf.i cull the material of his discourse from 
other tiolds of resoai'ch and to bo a mero reporter of ficiontilic 
jirogres^, he has liolrlly uriderlaken the Uisk of championing the 
claim of mnUiematics to the iirst place among the sciences, and of 
showing that the ab^truso luothods und appaiently inconsistent 
concopthms which it employs, and which of late have received 
unexampled dovelujnnent and have attracted much popular 
curiosity, are not occoatricities w'hich isolate it from the thought 
of our everyday life and justily us iu viewing it as a thing separate 
and apart from ordinary intellectual pruce.ssijs, IjuI are moroly the 
inoi^t perfect examples of methods und conceptions which crowd* 
literature, art, and every other diuiiain of intellectual dibrt. To 
BUY that inipofe.sible qinuititios or the qvuiiut contradictions which 
meet us when we get into the world of the non-Buclidean 
geometer (wluM*e two straight lines can enclose a space, and where 
ligurtfs alter their shiipu and size on being moved about) are only 
instances of familiar everyday mudoa of thought seems to lie 
indeed jiaradoxical. But the key to the whole mystery is 
contained in the very delinitiun of mathematics. Tlio science 
of aiathemutics is the .science that deals with tho quantitative. 
Now as jdi jireciso laws must uocessfirily ho quantitative, 
mid as, iu fact, precision and quantitative stutemout arc (so 
far at least as stdenco is concerned) nearly synonymous, 
it comes to he the case that, with Uio progress of every 
branch of sciouco and tho increase of tho precision with 
w'hich its laws uud phenomena ai'e stated, Ihorti is a contiumal 
advance towards a mathenwlical phufle which is only fully reached 
when tho subject has attained tlie state of being fully known—in 
other words, when that department of science is fully worked out. 
Blit bccauso iho mathematical pliaso is only Iheti fully reached, wo 
ore not juslitiod in viewing the otlier states of tho subject ns noii- 
nuithemalical. Every step towards precision renders the sulijoct 
more mathcmalicAl—or, to put it in another form, tlie subject is 
mathcimitical just w'here and to the extent that it is precise. It is 
not the symbols that moke uiathomatics. They are merely the 
garb in wduch for convonionco it dresses itself, its osseuce is the 
preciseness of wdiich they aro usimlly the token, but which may exist 
without them. No doubt the difficulty of attaining to this pre¬ 
cision iu the complex iihcuomena of the actual world bos led men 
to take refuge in a kind of ideal world, where they regard nothing 
but quantity, iu which no laws are considered but those that arise 
from tho simplest of all ideas—namely, that of the recurrence of 
matter exactly similar in all respects; and that it is in a world 
thus rendered tho simplest of all possible universes that mathe¬ 
matics has found its paths most easy, and has achieved its greatest 
triuinph.s. But from llio days of N%*wton at least mankind has 
been learning that all the other proncrlies of bodies are as precise 
as those which we look upon as depondt'nt on quantity. And 
whether we shall ultimately hud it convenient to express all 
qualities by means of numerical determinations, and dwuce all 
consequences of such properties by means of numerical calculation,' 
or whether wo sliall pass by more direct processes from the cause 
to the effect, does not aflect the ffict that when we have accom¬ 
plished the task tho subject will be in a completely matliematical > 
phase whatever may be the form of the results obtained. Nor does 
the mode iu which the i^ults have been obtained affect the questim. 
in any way./ It may be that some genius baa grasped and formu¬ 
lated the nMmuentm laws which govern the phenomena ; it may 
he that womaveonly followed that strange blind-leading^tbe-blind 
guidance that statistics afford; still the result, if precise, is of 
necessity mathematical Thus mathematics underlies all that is 
best ana most accumte in every .department of thought. To quote 
Mr. 8pottisWO<>die*s own wjsi^:—“Every subject, therefore, 
whether in its usual aoceptatift, scientific or otherwise, may have 
a mathematinal aspect I ns soon, in fact, as it becomes a matter of 
or of xtuinemal staMent ep soon does it enter 
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upon a xnathfmatical phase. This phase may, or may not, be a 
prelude to anfotber in which the laws of the subject are expressed 
m algebraical formulsB or represented by geometrical figures. But 
the real gist of the business does not always lie in tlie mode of 
expression; and the fascination of the formulie or other mathe¬ 
matical paraphernalia may, after all, be little more than that of a 
theatrics transformation scene.” 

We would gladly follow Mr. Spottiswoodo through the 
parts of his i-very ‘eloquent discourse in which, nluler such 
a plea as wo liave stated, be claims for mathematics a large 
share in the triumphs of the most glorious days of art, and 
in which he points out how the supremely scientific tendency 
of tho present age is expressed and indicated by the way in 
which accurate measurement is being applied to every branch 
of knowledge from the theory of articulate speech to tho mole¬ 
cular constitution of bodies. But nil this is subordinate to the 
main theme of the discourse—tho demonstration that in its most 
recondite methods and conceptions mathematics is still neither 
more nor less than a collection of perfected forms of ordinary 
thought. And hero the address is almost loo successful. Tor 
while tho proof is triumphant when applied to the use of imi^innry 
quantities which have shown themselves to be not only a legiiimato 
form of mathematical conception, but both directly and in¬ 
directly have rendered greater service to nintheniatica and 
physics than any other generalization, tho proof becomes less and 
less satisfactory as he dwells on matters ns to which matliemaii- 
ciaiis themselves are divided in opinion, and which only hold their 
place in the science by n very insecure (enure. Admitlitig that 
non-Euclidcan geometry, if rightly luidorstood, is at once n legiti¬ 
mate and instructive generalization of our conceptions of space 
—nay, that it is move than prolaiblo that it will be found to lead up 
to the simplest method of studying the properties of fislds of 
mcgcetic and electric force where we can best picture the phono- 
menn by viewing space as itself aficcUnl in some strange way by 
the iniiuencea at work—can ns much be said ft»r tho doctrine of 
manifold space ? The conception of a space which has other dimen- 
fiions than length, breadth,and thickue8.siM one which is repngnaiit, 
not only to all notions of the non-mathematical world, but is 
viewed with an almost equal hostility by nuiny mathematicians. And 
when we turn to Mr. Spottiawoodc’s "defence of it, we find, as we 
fiiif^ht have expected, that he can only justify it by considerations 
wmch appeal to mathematicians abme, and that his attempt to find 
parallels to it in ordinary thought is unsatisfactory. Jt is true 
that he palliates the absurdity of tho generalization by an ingeni¬ 
ous presentation of various systems of inanifbldnoas which are both 
legitimate and useful; and he seeks to draw therefrom the con¬ 
clusion that manifoldnoss in geometrical reasoning is of so frequent 
occurrence, and that it is so important that wo should be able to 
face the difficulties arising from it, that there is no reason why we 
should not exercise ourselves in it hy practising the extension of 
theorems in geometry to imaginary spaces of many dimensions. 
But, stripped of ingiuiioiis illustration, does this argumciiL come 
to much more than saying that it is a useful exercise to pass from 
fomuilno involving ,three quantities to kindred fonnulm involving 
more than three ? This we are ready to concede, and wo will 
also admit that, ns a piece of mental gymnastics, it may not bo 
unwholesome to call into phiy qu.asi-goometrical ideas in order to 
enable u.s to guess quickly the results which wo should obtain by 
analytical methods. But we havo seen no successful attempt to 
establish for manifold spwo any higher claim to our esteem. 

Far otherwise is it with the use of imaginary quantities. Tn one 
of the half-scientific and half-mad fonicasta of Edgar Allan Poe, ho 
roprosents a philosopher some lime about a.i>. 2000 speaking with 
pity of tho centuries down to and including the nineteenth, as being 
in tho state of inedimval darkruisa in which it wits believed that 
there were only two processes of arriving at truth—namely, induc¬ 
tion and deduction. By that time they have added a third, called 
intuition. Without giving to such nonsense any more credit than 
it merits as an imaginative elfort, we cannot help feeling that such 
a name would seem to tho uninitiated tho best appellation of the 
new methods which, based on a thorough study of the laws which 
govern mathematical analogy, enable the malhematician to state at 
once, and as it wore intuitively, the consequences that will follow 
from a state of things that seems to be so totally different from any 
previously consider^ by him, that the mind can scarcely believe 
in any connexion or relation between them. This power of grasp¬ 
ing the results of identity of law amidst total disHimilarily of sub¬ 
ject-matter reaches far beyond the cases in which there "is reason 
to believe that there is any concealed kinship underlying the appa¬ 
rent dissimilarity. No one thinks that gravity is a fiiiid, yet from 
the results of problems in hydrodynamics we can enunciate tnooroms 
relating to the attraction of matter. We can even go further 
than this. We can use the same process with equal certainty 
in CHScs where the principal characteristics in the one caw 
and those by which we were mainly enabled to aifive at our 
conclusions have actually no existence and no analogues in 
the other. To revert to our previous example, it seemi utter non¬ 
sense to apply the word incomprossiblo in any way wfliatever to 
the effect of gravity. Yet theorems depending upon the incom- 
P^sibility of fluid "would not the lees have their precise analogues 
in attractions. It is this incflhceability of the characteristics of 
the shaping effect of any fundainantal laws, this indestructible 
idenlity of eflect, however dissimijp|^e subject-matter on which 
it operates, that at once leads to diin justifieB the fiction of impos- 
or imaginary quantities, We have said that it is not neces¬ 
sary that analogue^ to aU the component porta of one phenomenon 


should actually exist in its kindred one; bat the, mind finds it 
useful, nay even necessatnr, to create them. To do eo it must 
jiccept the impossibility;, the unraality, tiiat mdkt neceasarily cha* 
racterize these analogues, smOe by onr hypothesis they are non¬ 
existent. But this is a burden, that ‘the mind HghUy hears. ^ To 
it they are real because they play a 'real part in r^ operatiodSi 
and play it with just the same certsjnty that their moye fortunate 
existent brethren do. And the very iriark of Cain on their brow 
has its own use. Not only does it teach the mind that it is stiU 
in the operative stage, and that its purpose is not yet accomplished, 
but it recalls to it that it is following out some deeper underlying 
truth for the sake of expressing and applying which it is well worth 
while to sacrifice the appearance of truMi and reality in the 
means hj which it so expresses and applies it. Well might 
Mr. Spottiswoodo call to his aid, as instances of like pro¬ 
cesses in art and literature, the unreal forms and tho contra¬ 
dictory and paradoxical expressions in which tho great artists and 
writers of all ages havo conveyed their deepest thoughts. The 
parallel was a perfectly just one. The identity of law throughout 
tho world around us has boon fidt and hinted at by every great 
mind, whether in literature or art, in every telling simile and in 
every great picture, and this not the less in cases where tho 
simile seemed gro1,esque and tho picture out of drawing Those 
luatliematicians who would forbid us to use any processes in¬ 
volving imaginary quantities, and who tell us that it is a self- 
evident fact that the first essential of every process must bo that 
we can explain and justify tho meaning of every quantity referred 
to ilierein, are fit companions for tho art-critics who would tell 
us that the pictures of many of the great masters are C ostitulo of 
artistic truth hccauso, forsooth, they dclil)crately violated laws of 
accurate drawing. The apparent defects in tho moans may lead to 
the more perfect attainment of the end ; and those who will not 
learn this lesson in any dpj)!irtment of thought will limp wearily 
after the world in its advance, never consenting to loam new 
truths rmtil the ficshuoss and glory of their first discovery has 
faded frr»ni them. Any such who m.ay have been present on- 
W'ednesday hist at the delivery of tho Presidential address must, 
however, nave learnt oue thing from the earnest eloquence 01 
the President- naraoly, that, whatever the squoamishness that 
smaller minds may feel as to the admissibility of such processes, 
they are to be iVuind permeating tho whole domain of human 
thought in its highest dcvclopineni, whether it has to deal with 
tho perfect and precise fonus which mathematics alone knows, or 
with the broken hints which are all that our imperfect knowledge 
can glean of so many of the mysteries of tho world around us. 


TIIK NAV VL HEVIKW. 

rPlIE review at Spithcad was remarkable from the very fact 
-L which al first sight seems to render it comparatively insigni¬ 
ficant. It rejirc-sented a comparatively weak section of the Eiiglisk 
navy. Of hi’t^adside ironclads only one, the JfercttleSf belongs to a 
late type, and that certainly'is not tho latest. The other ships of 
this kind w'hich were at the review are far, very far, inferior in 
oiVensive and defensive strength to some which this country now 
possesses. Thus Uie JVm-rwr was launched as long ago os i BCk), 
the Jieshtnncn was first afloat in 1862, the Heat.ar in 1862, the 
Penelope in 1863 ; W'hilo the Lord W^aiv/ew belongs to the old class 
of wooden vessels with armour-plating. Amongst the turret-ships 
there were, it is true, the Thunderer and the BdleMti to represent 
nearly tho latest views in tho one case of the Admiralty designers, 
end in the other of non-ofiicial naval architects, as to what is now 
tho most powerful type of a man-of-war j hut the other turret- 
ships were of tho second class, and some of them could 
hardly ho considered as showing what is now best even 
in the second class. But, if the review was calculated 
to give no idea of tho fighting power of the English 
navy, and was therefore in One respect not remarkable, how 
very striking a spectacle does it become when it is looked at from 
tho opposifo point of view, and when it is remembered that tho 
ships at Spithead were far from representing the strongest portion 
of tlie (Queen’s fleet I The real Channel Fleet is at present in the 
Mediterranean, and the most powerful vessels which our dookyarda 
can now produce were therefore absent on Tuesday ; yet tho 
Admiralty were able to marshal at Spithead for the review by tho 
Queen twenty-six ships, carrying altogether 219 guns. Of these 
vessels a large proportion were armour-plated, and the guno 
carried ran^pid up to the enormous size which is indicated by 
a weight of thirty-eight tons. It has been estimated 
that tho total displacement of the men-of-war at tho 
review amounted to nearly one hundred thousand tons. If 
this was the fleet which at a co npararively short notice England 
could muster to defend her shores at the time when the squadron 
which, under ordinary circumstances, cruises in the Channel had 
been sent to the Mediterranean, it may be said,.without any unduo 
national arrogance, that the present state of the navjjHOuld 
probably in tbe event of war gave this country a predomiiH^ at 
sea equal to what she has ewoyed at sny period of her history. 

however, the aspect of the fleet at Spithaad was, in one no* 
Bpect, decidedly comforting to Englishmen, there wee to those kvho 
have any acquaintance with the history of the natw during the 
last twenty-five years a wamiiw not to be neglected in the sight 
of the ueu-of-war at anchor. It is now nearly twenty<^two ytete 
aihce the great naval review hfrw the tud cf the Crlihmvrar wii 
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held in the same waters. Twenty-two years after all is no Tery 
long period, yet the ships which ^en saluted the Royal Standard 
had scarcely anything in conunon with many of those which the 
Queen steamed Mtn^i Tuesday. It is true that t^o Warrior does 
outwardlyl^nxble the fifty-gun frigates of other days, perhaps the 
most beautiful ves^ls that ever floated on the’sea; but the other 
broadside iioncladsareentireh different either from the line-of-battle 
ships or thm frigates whiolvwdie present at the review of i S56. As for 
the turret-ships, the Thunderer^ a first class man-of-war of the 
piesent day, js as utterly unlike tlie Dube of Wellinffton or the 
Moyal Geortfc as if it had been brought from another planet. It is 
not merely by reference, however, to the review of 1856 that the 
extraordinary changes which have taken place in the construction 
of men-of-war may be observed. There was also the review of 
1867, given in honou^^of tho Sultan. The broadside ships which 
figured in this were, it is true, equal to those of Tuesday last, 
which, as we have said, are for surpassed bv broadside vessels of 
the latest typo; hut there is an immense ditlereiico between the 
principal turret-ship which appeared in the Sultan's review and 
the Thunderer j and it is to turret-ships that naval architects now 
pay most attention. If, then, such an absolute change in the type 
of men-of-war has been wrought in twenty-two years, and so 
great hn alteration in eleven years, how little liopc is tliero 
that a period of repose has been reached, and how clear is it 
that farther great changes are likely to be neceasary, and that the 
most unceasing vigilance will be required to see the necessity for 
them as it arises! That tho expenditure over which economists 
groan is not the least likely to diminish is alsti unpleasantly 
evident, and those who were present at tho review on Tuesday, 
and who had some knowledge of the vessels which figured in the 
two previous reviews, may not improbably have come to the con¬ 
clusion that in future a larger, possibly even an increasing, 
expenditure may prove to he not only wise, but absolutely 
essential. 

What tlio next great change in tho construetion of men-of-war 
will he is the question naturally suggested by tho review of Tues¬ 
day. There have, it is true, been already some improvements on 
the typo of the most advanced vessel which appeared in it, hut 
those alterations have not been of a radical nature, and tho 
Thunderer may be taken as representing in the main liie present 
ideas of naval architects as to fighting ships of tho most 
powerful kind. What will succeed her and tho vessels that 

resemble her ? (.)no of these likely to ho soon lit for 

service carries heavier guns, and is protected by thicker 

armour; but in the latter respect she probably represents the final 
limit. AsBumiug even that armou]' and guns are not likely 
for the present to change much, there is a danger for men- 
of-war the greatness of which is becoming every day more npp.a- 
rent, and again.st which armoured sides are of no avail. Will it 
he found absolutely impracticable to devise any kind of protection 
from torpedoes P It is true that torpedo-nets hn>o long been in 
use, but no very gr#*at confidence seema to be felt in their effi¬ 
ciency. Perhaps the problem may turn out to he insoluble, and 
it may be found that in this ('.ase the power uf attack is greatly 
:ind unchangeably in **xce.ss of that of <Iefence; but it 

docs not seem absolutely impossible, considering the wonder¬ 
ful ingenuity and inventive skill which are now brought 
to boar on these inattorH, that sumo means of protect¬ 
ing ships against torpedoes may he found. Should any such 
happy discovery be made, however, it is highly probable that it wdll 
be found impossible to utilize it without further great changes in 
tho construction of men-of-war. Against another great danger 
which threatens ships in action, to which tho siulLin^ of the 
Oroaser Ku7furst has recently drawn iiuicU attention, it is not 
the least likely that any means of defence will be found. The 
most sanguine naval architect can hardly hope tp build a ship 
which will remain long afloat after receiving a ram from an iron¬ 
clad’s stem. It is satisfactory to think that, despite one unhappy 
occurrence, Rnglish men-of-war probably run less ri.<)k from these 
attacks than those of any other nation. Skilful handling and 
prompt judgment can alone save vessels from being rammed in 
action, and in knowledge of how to manoeuvre their ships, and in 
presence of mind under dillicult circumstances, English naval 
officers are still probably far superior to those of other countries. 

If the fleet which the Queen reviewed at Spithead had been 
called on to engage in actual warfare—and there was a time not 
long when war .seemed not improbable—there is little doubt 
that it would have been found that, vastly as the form of men-of- 
war has changed, the officers and seameu in them are in all 
essentials exacriy similar to their predecessors of^ome seventy 
years a^o. ■ 


GERMAN GYMNASTICS. 

n'lHE Gorman Gymnastic Societies have been celebrating the 
X hundredth anniversary of tho birth of Friedrich Ludwig 
Jahii,/|vbo was the father of them all. Before John’s time the 
youW'Of a disunited and uneducated Germany seem to have 
prambd few athletic sports except steady drinking. We are not 
going to deny that drinking is the pastime of heroes, as many 
mythologers aver, and os our ancestors nelieved. The Bursch who 
could see his comrades under the table and then enliven the morn¬ 
ing hours with his praises of Amaryllis was probably a stout 
fellow enough and an unpleasant customer, in a skirmish. Even 
before Jah9, too, the members of the Dandmannseftaften were 


apeomplifhed diiellilts. If they were fencers they could not have 
neglected', os John thought, the edaoation of the body. It is true 
that there axe more gn^ful forms of fencing than that favoured 
by the German student. One thmks of tho esorinumr os lithe and 
elegant, a light young figure, stripped to shirt and hose, a body 
exquisitely balanced, an Athos, in wort, or an Aramis. Even if 
he IS a bulky man, the fencer may have tho fire and rapid move¬ 
ments of Porthos in fiction, and Cyrano de Bergerac in history. The 
German fencer is notoriously the reverse of a gi'appiul figure, lie 
is swathed in pillows till he loolu more or less like a warrior in a 
diving dress. Jahn saw all this; he regretted and tried to reform 
the manners of contemporary students. 

F. L. Jahn was born near Wittenberg In 1778. We are 
indebted for a sketch of his life to a little work by a Dr. 
Schaible called an JSssay on the Syateinatio Training of the 
Dodg. This book contains a little history, a little bioj^rapby, 
a good deal of didactic writing, and scarcely any practical inform¬ 
ation about gymnastics. About Jahn, however, Dr. tSchaible 
(himself a “ laureate in the National Gymnastic Festival at Hell- 
bronn, 1846 ”) has a good deal to say. When Jahn was a student 
at Hallo, Germany was beginning to feel tho influence of the 
European ferment. Every one almost was tired of the old ways, 
and many young men looked about for seasonable novelties. Thero 
was suicide in the air, there was the gloom of Werther, there was 
science, there were original views aWmt Homer, Liberty, German 
T^nity, and kindred topics. Jahn's idea was at loaat a practical 
one." IJe declared that men drunk and duelled too much, and 
took too little of oiher and, as he thought, mure wholesome 
exercise, 'flie result was that tho drinking and fighting clubs, the 
Landsmannechnftenf pcraeculed this prophet. To adopt the 
erroneous and indeed unmeaning language of the undergraduate 
who was requested to describe we conduct of Obadiah, “ he hid 
himself by fifties in a cave.” Dr. Schaiblo says, for the sake of 
safety, he lived for some time in a cave, in the vicinity 
of (Tiehichensteiu, from which abode ho used to go forth 
to attend the hicturea at tho University.” Wo are almost 
tempted to fancy—if wo were hcUevers in ** the higher 
criticism,” as })rnctised in Germany, we should be quite sure 
—that this story of tho cave is a myth. One need not bo a 
Strauss to point out how the myth would grow. There are 
always plenty of floating legends in the air about great man who 
have lived in ca\es. Some mythologists would attribute tho 
origin of these legends to tho met that the sun appears (to tho 
mythological eye) to go into a cave when he sets. The historical 
school will aver that men have actually lived in caves; but aU 
will agree that, the idea of cave-dwellers once afloat, any groat 
and impressive pernon may como to have the legend that ho was 
a cave-dweller attached to him. Examples are so common that 
we need only cite Grcittlr the Strung, Robinson Crusoe, and the 
Forty Thieves. Very well; here on the one side you have Jahn, 
th(f popular founder of a sect, in want of a legend, and, on the 
other, a cave near Giehiclionstein which htqipens to have no 
legendary lo<iger for the moment. Tho cave was to let, so to 
speak ; and the luythopoeic fancy of enthusiastic gymnasts, excited 
by their habit of turning ” over and over, and hai^ug head 
downwards, determined that Jahn lived in tho cave, '^ere is no 
other explanation worth attention. If Jahn lefr his bed of flint 
and came to lecture, the i>ther mjsn could have bullied him in tho 
streets and quadrangles. To live in a cave was merely to tempt 
the arrogant and light-hearted students to come out after dark 
and “ draw ” him by lorclilight—a great diversion, and one suited 
to their youth and sex. 

Jahn took his degree, and in i8c» devoted himself to writing a 
work on “ The Promotion of Patriotism in the German Empire.” 
Make men strong, he said, in eflect, and they will mal(e themselves 
free. Not intellect alone, but intellect hacked by muscle was what 
Germany needed. No one could be a soldier in the necessary and 
glorious war who neglected his body, and read all night, like 
Wolf, with his feet in cold water to keep him awake. Jahn was 
h man of action os well as of thought. He founded the Burschen- 
schaft to take the place of the drinking clubs. For his Burschen- 
sebaft he chose the colours of 1 Zingari—black, red, and gold—a 
noble combmatiori, tho Gorman tricolor, as rod, green, and white 
form the tricolor of Italy. Tho present Empire, with less taste, 
has selected black, white, and red for the national colour. 
Jahn lived through the decay of the old Empiro and the 
Napoleonic wars without losing heart or hope. In 1811 he 
opened the famous gymnasium in Berlin, and his emissaries in 
every direction preached tho need of patriotic gymnastics. He 
himself took up arms, and was one of the army that entered Paris 
with the Allies. A mau who had done so much for freedom and 
Germany could not escape the revenge of the reinstated sovereigns 
of his country. For many years he was interned,” and wa« 
refused permission to teach in schools or universities. He died in 
1852, leaving to the nation a system of physical training which 
has certain^ produced soldiers whose powers of endurance on the 
march andnn the field are beyond all praise. 

Do wo wed the German system of gymnastics in England P Dr. 
Schaible printed a very scanty history of physi^ training,, 
which seeihs to us to prove, if it proves anything, that several 
classes of the English population can do very well without sy«tte- 
matic Tumkunet. He says the Jews''paid but little attention 
to exercises for the body.” , ft .this were true, it would prove that 
the nation which possesses tflwoBt inexhaustible vitality is that 
which has taken tne least tronbld about training. Certain passages 
in the Bible, for example, in irhich we hear of fencing andtourna- 
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ment^ tlmi mijr&t tum to deadly earnest, j>r< 5 ire that strongthere ^9 never any reirii'p>j»oe|>e®t of .h^ elected, 'fosay 
did among the Hebrews delight to rnn tly^it race. It could scarcely notbing of higher mofiv'ee, it i»Jiieiffl|^y ht Home 

he otherwise among a people who won and held their lande by 1dm ^ th« pr^nt day that tojfcodsaivTofe whose tnoral diaractw* is 
•word. Jewish boxers were mvoumbly Imown in the annals of the at all r|nestionabl8 wonra bb^wiHt only bu’^ .A blundeiv 

British Iting. As to the Kgyptians, we fancy that people who anti a very fatal one. And wj^hout aibndiiiiig too nurcbf imwrt- 
hnow most about them will be most surprised to hear taat “ it Imij anm to ihe current gossip bf^HoiiiuiC which is’^ apt ,to be 
bwn asserted that bodily exercises, like music, were not^mctiscd mcklcMS and implacable, there oob he no doubt that Cardinal 
among the IJgyptians.” In Horaor, of course, we find athletic Franchrs private life would not >»ear'toa» nmiute a scrminy. We 
sports well developed—running, boxing, hurling the spear, and so wa.^ however a man of considerable ability, aud, like many of the 
bn —but our point is that athletic sports are one thing, and Roman dipltmmtikt ecclesinstics, had risen by his talents from a 
the systematic wriggling of the modern (fyuinasium finite another buiuble position, his father being a notary.^' As a youth he 
thing. AVe have known undergraduates vexed by a problem-like that attracted the notice of Laiiiforuschini, the 3lif>isler of Clregory XVI., 
which exercised the minds of Mr. Hannibal OhoUop, “ whether the wlio became hie pation, and in 1H52 IHus iX. luade^ him a^ Mon- 
anciont Spartajis caimi up to the present loco-loco ticket.” These in- signore. ^ In the following year ho wm entrusted with an impor- 
(juirers complained that they could get no trustworthy information tant mission at Madrid, where he remained three years, and becaine a 
about Greek times and distances. What was the weight of the stone groat favourite of (j.iteen Isabella’s. His succe.saful discharge of his 
Odysseus ymt so far in Phmacia P Alas, the answer has passed delicate duties in Spain was rewarded with the appointment of 
beyond conjecture I What was the Corcebus’s ‘'tinio** when ho Intcrnuncio to the Court of Tuscany and the dignity of nn Arch- 
landed himself rt winner at the first Olympic, sports P Could any hisliopric. On his return from Florence he became Foreign 8ecn>- 
Hellenic athlete jump as far as Skarnhedin in Burnt Njnl (some triry, and in 1868 was ag^ain sisrit to Spain, this time in the capacity 
twenty-three feet), or Profesfior Wilson, or Mr. TosswellP iJr. of Nuncio, hut he was soon recalled to na.swt in the prcpura- 
Schaible cannot help us here. Ho does not even say that the tions for the coming Vatican Coimcil. In 1873 he was made a 
wide-jumpers held dnmh-bclls in their hands, to give iiiipctus and Cardinal, and the year after Hiiocec<led Cardinal liarnabo as Prelect 
weight to the spring—a very unlikely story, though some Germans of the I*r(>i)airan(la—iin otilce which he reta-inod till a few months ngo, 
believe in the advantage of weight-carrying. What sort of race when Loo Xlll. made hini Secretary ot State, in order to iK’gin 
WM that in which all tho runners swung thoir arms over tlmir a new and more conciliatory lino of policy in dealing with 
heads and shouted as they ran ? They may bo seen figured on a both tho Italian and foreign Governments, riomo years ago Caixlinal 
tase in the British Museum, and Mr. Mohafly has founded on the Fmnchi visited Kngland, travelling incognito, and he is said to have 
design a somewhat unfavourable opinion of Greek running men. grotitly exorcised his hosts in this country by his somevhat unee- 
the other hand, a neighbouring vase shows us a group of four closiaslical tastes and habits, as he had exercised Cardinal Consolini 
«r five starting for the qiuirler-of-a-milo race, if one can judge by Ida luxurious arrangement of apartments at the Propagamia. 
from their action and apparent speed. “ The flag fell to an excel- His inllueiice was perliaps as much due to diplomatic tact and grace 
lent start,” the youths are all well together, and all running in of manner as to juirely intellectual power. Like Antonelli, iio 
admirable style. TTio men who shout and wave thoir wa.s a thorough man of tho world: but his range of syinpathic.s, 

hands must, therefore, it is fair to uasnmo, have been or porh.aps it would be more correct to say the range of what 1 im 

taking part in some peculiar conti»st, of which the nature considered to fall willdu the sphere of perndsBible and pmetical 
is no longer known to 119. Aa to tlie boy who “caught hares at polilics, wh.h wider. His gifts and disposition wem just ol the 
full speed,” and the other who “ defeated a horse,” the first is kind needed for giving Huceossful elfect to the ideas of the present 
probably a myth j in tho latter case the lad must have had a long «^i»d it may not lie easy completely to supply the loss, 

start, ox tho course must have boon a short one, in whicli a point There is rensoii however to believe that in Cardinal Nina, who 
iRid* td constantly turned, or perhaps the horseman leaped was nn intimate friend and associate ol tho late Secretary of 8tato, 

hurdles,^ while the pedestrian ran on the fiat. Plenty of those Leo Xlll. has lound a not unfitting successor for that impoiUmt 

curious handicaps are made up, every year, by sporting under- p<»st. They were associated in tlie preparations for the Vatieoii 
'grfuluillee. Running was valued by the Greeks, among other Council, and more rtM!eiitiy in arranging tho negotiations slil) in 
reasons, because it “ secured a means of safety in many dangers.” progrof-.s between ]Mgr. Masolla and Prince Bismarck, for wlw*h 
The Qxeeluj certainly were not ashamed of running away when it the former a})peaTS to anticipate a prosperous issue. But in 
■was clearly of no use to atand their ground. From Dr. Schaible’s tiuur autecedtuits and teiujmrainent tliero is a considerable 
own showing, the Greeks boxed, wrestled, ran, jumped, pitched difi'orouco between tho two nien, Franchi for tho la.st quarter 

tbs weight, played various games of ball (he says tennis), and f>f a cfutury has been jn-ominontly before the world, and 110- 

ducte and drakes.” We do not know, however, that they wore body was taken by sarpriso at his attaining not long ago the 

fond of parallel bars, of ropes with pendant iron rings, of ladders, highest political ofiice open to him. The name ot Nimi will 

and all the other furniture of the modern gynmasium. They bo familiar to comparatively few. His inliuonco is said to 
were, in ehort, athletes rather than gynmnsts. Gymnastics have a have been long, felt in the Curia, ami to have had some wi-ight in 
monotonous method, alack of the Intrinsic inteiest of football, counteracting that of tho more uarniw and intolerant counsellors 
tennis, rowing, cricket, fives, golf, and so on, which has pi'ovented pf Piu.s IX., but it has been fell rather than setui. Jle was bom 

them ftoin being popular in Fngland, a country of many sports, in 1812 at Recaiiati, and his lather, like Jhrjinchi’s, was a notary. 

Oonsider tho life of a schoolboy or undergraduate. Which of his lake Iranclii aLo bo gave early signs ol decided ability. Cardinal 
muscles is left uncxorcised by “ hare nnd hounds,” by tho nsiml di Pietro was liis first patron, aiul lie rose steadily through tho 
foot-races, by bowling, l)atting, and fielding, by back and various grades ol' the till he became Cunon ol »Sl. 

fbrward play at football, by fives, by rifie-shootiug, by Peter's and .Vssessor ot the Holy ()flice, and eventually a c<>n- 

swimming, when be is at school*, by riding to liouuds or tho fidcnlial adviser and domestic prelate of Pius JX. LabJ. year be 

humbler exercise of tlie bicycle winm ho is at home? lie was naincd Cardinal. Of courteous and engaging manners and 
scarcely needs bars and poles and so forth. The ordinary amiable disp«)rition, lie hn.s shown higher qualities than mere out- 
lad, with natural equipment of muscles, finds most of the ward suavity of deportment. After his ordination he for u time 
training he needs in the ordinary sports. For persons who assisted bis uncle, who was a parish priest in Rome, and 
have no time to give to cricket, football, golf, or rowdng, gym- 'was clistiugui.shed for his self-sacrificing zeal nnd energy in the 
nasties oft'er a cheap compendium of exercise. They are tho cholera year of 1837. But liis clerical career, in the strict 
tinned meats of tho muscular, tw primers ai‘c the tinned meats of sense of the word, was a brief one, and he has ever since 
the inteUectnal life. But lOnglishmen, like tlie Grook.s, prefer the devoted hiiuKelf to legal or i.*ditical avocations. His part in neifo- 
varied and picturesque contests which are waged in tho open air tiaiing the Austro-Hungariau Concordat gave so much satisfiu-tion 
to all the skill nnd sawdust of 7 \irnkimnt. Our exercises, our to the Fuiperor that he presented him with a gold snull-box and 
physical education, are matters of amusement rather .than of dis- conferred'fan him the Cross of Commander ot the Iron Ih'owii. 
ciplino. People who cannot ftfibrd to pass tho whole day in the ‘J’his seems to indicate some diplomatic tact, though be has nut, 
open air, and who have to fritter away their lime in study or like his predecessor, been constantly mixed up with the inlricn<*ie.s 
commerce, would find gymnastics very useful, if they could take of diplomacy, nnd is said, like Lord Beaconsfield, to have but :ui 
the troublo to wriggle about on polos and lopes. imperfect mastery of tho French language, which may prove in- 

convenient in his present position. That he will do bis br*.st to 
- carry out loyally the wishes of his master there can be littk* doubt, 

and should he succeed in establishing an entmte corditthf or at 
CAEDllTAL FRANCail AKD HIS SUCCESSOR. least a Mtis&ctory between the Vati^ (mil the 

powera whicli are in conflict with it, he may yet make- Ijimreil' u 

T he new Cardinal Secretary of State has publicly announced name in history. 

his intention of carrying out the policy of hia predecessor, The proverbial warning to believe nothing that onohears and only 
whmh was of course a matter of critical importance in view of tho half what one sc^s is peculiaily applicable to what is seen or luvird 
delieate negotiations in which tho Holy See is at present engaged in Rome. Liberals and Bapalim^ and all sorts of subdivisions of 
wUU the German wd other foreign Go vemmeatH, app^ntly with both parties, to say nothing of endless cliques and personal jt?ultmsit‘9, 
fair hope of a satisfactory issue. But there is sowetlAig more in and rivalries of different classes or religious orders, till the air 
common between Cardinal Franchi andOardinal Nina ilian agree- with reports, recriminations, and vague rumours tho aceur^y of 
inent in their line of policy. Both may he said tof represent wrhich it is generally difficult and often impossible to .miige. 
ttot peculiar type of ecclesiastico-poliiical career which is a sped- "Wo can only accept therefore with reserve the statement of the 
(rf tho Court rather than of the Church of Rome, and ieaome- Times' Correspondent, who is by no means an infallible guide, that 
tunea found in combination with moral qualities not exactly befit- some members of the Sacred College were anxious that a foreign 
ting the wearer of a soutane, purple, red, or black. A member of their body should be chosen for the office vacated by 

good deal was said at the tune aboKpardinal Fmnehi’s chances of tho death of Oatfdinal Fraacht, and pressed their wishes on the 
eleetitni to the Papacy, and he was caedited with having generously Pope. And we should be sBH slower to accept, wi^out confirma- 
nmnA :theDi la fiivour of his friend Cardinal Peooi. But in fact tion, the further etatement that thrir dtoioe frtt Cardinal 
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MaxnuflBg'k iSSbd Se^orpi HHti the Miirit o£ red-ta|Mit t>o% 
mystoa^ir in the SiMi Oolli^ ^ thieappointmeiit of a ioreipi 
CamiiiaX AS 'SeoTetary of State We\M he an imexam^Jled outrage on 
the tvadiliiOaa of (lie Ohrh^of oenturies. It yvould-^ol^ourse have 
heenN>at^ the questioil while^ Temporal Powe^ lasted, and even 
now it i^ild bo a start^n^ inothud of advertising the changed 
6t*!ite of things. More^hrer it is no secret tiliatOardmal Manning is 
not at all a ihvourite among his brothers ^ lUo Scarlet robe, and it 
is by no means oh^ious that his appointment would have been the 
best way of what the Correspondent rather grandiluquontl/ terms 
“ avoiding international susceptibililios”—^wliich, we presume, menus 
in simpler English, consulting the wishes of the various Govermneute 
in communication the Holy See. On one point however we 
have little doubt that ou r informant is substautinlly right, liu tells 
us that a question arose as to whether Cardinal Manning would 
feel inclined to leave thu important position ho holds iu 
England, and how far hb health would permit him to accept the 
post proposed to he oflerod l-o him. Oai’dinal Manning, wo sus¬ 
pect, has far too keefi an approciatum of Die important position 
he holds in England” to inclined to ahaudon it for one 
where ho would be sure to incur unpopularity and not.improbjihly 
failure. 11© is well awaro that he has made himself a no-sition iu 
the English Protestant world which no prolate of his Cliurclx has 
enjoyed since the Ituforination, and if he has not Eieii equally 
successful in acquiring the couiidouco of hiH co-religionists, clerical 
or Jay, he can alHu’tl to ignore a whispered diajdeasure which never 
ventures to take the form of open (lisaflection, still less of resistance 
to his will. I'hero is no one here to tell Jiiin whnt some of the 
OpiKisition Bishops told him at the VaticftJi Courn’il, that they had 
mastered their theology and learnt how to disciiargo their episcopal 
duties while ho was still a Prolostant, aiwl ho may bo excused if 
he deems it better on the whole rule in l'higlan<l than to .serve 
in Itome. But that such a choice was ever put or was at all 
likely to be put before him, we do not for a mojueut suppose. 
We have no doubt that ** in point of fact Tioo X.ITI. had already 
made up his mind to appoint Cardinal Nina,” .md we doubt 
exceedingly his having been »isked by the (Inrdinals to substitute 
either Cardiu.al Howard or Cardinal Alanning. There is more plau¬ 
sibility in anothei* rumour, that Maselk, the uuncio at Munich, 
had been thought of tor the vacant post, though we ore unable to 
say how far it is authentic. And there is still less plausibility in 
the rumour, with which the lioman gossipmougers appear to liavo 
been charatderistioally amusing Uiemselves, that .hi-iinchi was 
poisoned by a conserve sent from iSpain, of which he ate voniciously 
at a dinner given by him to the new Archbishop of IS.apIcs. A 
»milar storv was circulated about tlio d<^ath of the late Mgr. 
Nordi, who bore in some respects a considerable resemblance to 
Cardinal Franchi. It belongs apparently to tluj mediawal dignity 
of Home to preserve the memory of a favourite political crime of the 
udddle ages which has happily grown obsolete. Meanwhile the 
death of Franchi leaves another vacancy in tlie Sacred Oollego, 
and some curiosity will be felt us to how ]<mg Leo Xlil. moans 
to peisevere iu his dutermiaation, whicii cannot of coursu be more 
than provisional, to make no new Cardinals. 


MU. r-OMYXS CAIIU ON ANCllCNT DJMWTNOS. 

I T is not many months since, in a review' of Mr. Fagans account 
of the prints and drawings in the Bntish Museum, wo had 
occasion to speak of the virtual hiding away of the natiojuil collec¬ 
tion of drawings. We then asserted, what seoined a truism, that 
a national collection of drawings should be publicly exhibited', 
that if poasiblu sivetches should bo within reach of the galhuies 
where the paintings of the same master.^ are showm ; that thus the 
ignorant part of the public would become instructed a,s well as the 
artist. The answer alway.s given to such suggestions was very 
simple, and up to last wintci' apparently conclusive. People, we 
were repeatedly told, would not care for drawing.s, even by grout 
masters, and it is better not to encumber valuable space with any 
exhibiti^u of what only students care to see. Another objection 
was also made. It was assci’tod that drawings in water-colour, 
and especially drawings in chalk or charcoal, would siiiler by 
exposure iu frames. The answer to this objection is of a chai'acter 
dimcult to express politely. It is often the case in a controversy 
that the only reply to a statement is the too blunt counter-statement 
that it is untrue. Every ono who has been so uiifortuualo as 
to involvo bimseir in a literary contest has found Us greatest task 
to consist in successfully refuting assertions Which had no 
ical foundation. Thus when people said drawings could not be 
exhibited, they said what was so uifoundod that iJte imswer 
ooold not be readily given in words. If drawings suder by^'buing 
protected in frouiee and under a fixed glass, how much more 
amst they sufier in a portfolio, rubbing against otlier drawings F 
Even when properly mounted, they ore still injured. Every 
tii^ the book is t^eu down, every time it is opened^ every 
dewing in the parcel wars against its neighbour, and ,dvea 
it »iui unfriendly rub. It would, os we nave said, be nard 
to refute a statement like that which has been quoted, be- 
oause refutation implies at least plausibility. There remained 
therefore the other ]^ea, that the public at .large does not care 
for dwwtesi luad students con see them better in the Pxmt- 
Boom. '& >t^ statamentf tl^e simplest answer is 

efieied 3|y.titeei!ptuameiit whwi m w at theOrosvenor 
Galien. The, enswer has nome <ant iHlth n dsaxness which 
Boffisi m mom vte lartte doheto. Hot only did |ha ptdfiie 




^wd Ihe Gallery, but students found posslhilitiea of study sads 
m they had never before enjoyed. It is not by* taking out a draw¬ 
ing after a preliminar^ceremonial, and sitting down and gazing 
at it for a certain timo and then putting it by again, that it can 
f*!)© advantageously studied. Oft the contrnry, it is by haviz^ 
it befoil^tbeeyo where it may be looked upon at leisure, at shoxt 
intervals, after the eye has been exercised by something else, and 
even by the rapid glance in passing with jxerhaps some oth^ 
objectln view. Nay, mure; the very people who said the public 
did not cjwe for dravVings throw upon tnemselves the respoiiwbilky 
of niMnng it aj>preciato them at their true worth. If, after tlie 
Slims which have btieu spent on Greek marbles and Italian 
paintings, on schools of ait and loan collections, the British 
j)ubUc (Iocs not care for drawings, it is manifestly the duty of 
the piiblit'. instructors to call its attention to drawings, to sltow 
them to it, to force it to look at them, and, if iUM»d bo, by special 
lectures aud }>rizos to stimulate their study. In short, to say that 
the public did riot core for drawings was to say that it had no taste 
for wlint it iuid never seen and scarcoly even hoard about. It 
would bo very rash to infer that a coalheaver would not like 
palri de foie gras and Curasao because ho had never tasted them. 

The «ucce.'«B of the exhibition at the Groaveuor Gallery has 
induced Mr. Oomyns Garr to uialte a permanent record of its more 
rouiarkablo features in his illiistr.<ffced edition of the Oroavmor 
(hiihnj Catalogue of an RvhibitiQn of Drawings by the Old 
Mmiors (Loudon.* 'Librairie do TArt). Not only did he 
iiiid that the British public cared for drawings by great mttstois, 
but he found that thore was a demand ior criticism upon 
them, and for lasting rcproductioUH to bo taken homo and 
studied at leisure. Tlie result is to be seen in a beautiful 
volume; and Mr. Oomyns Carr fitly opens his inti'oductory 
I notice with some rciiiarlis on tliu question which wo have ondea- 
i voured to state above. The collection, ho says, marked an epoch 
ill art exhibition. It was not, by many persons, expected that the 
experiment would have any recogrritiou beyond a limited and 
hraroed circle of amateurs. He goes on to account fur this fear. 
In the control of the national collection of drawings a principle 
of exclusiveness liad always been, and is still, implicitly accepted 
Excuses had been made; but they would long before have Jbeea 
scouted lus iusutlicnent had nut a widespread belief existed libat^e 
gciuvral body of the public had neither interest nor c<.iucern in this 
xind of art. True, ho observes, the inhabitants of oveiy great 
continental city can enjoy the inspection of such troasufes; but 
they liave been held by our own authorities to lie beyond the 
range of the general comprelieusion; and a tradition was allowed 
to prevail that the understanding of the designs of the great 
miistei's is u secret cult to be guarded about with mystery, and to 
be reserved only for tho initiated.” Nor is Mr. Oarr content wUh 
n vnguo assertion like this. Ho pins hi.s thesis to the doors of the 
Briiisli Museum. Things of exquisite beauty, fashioned with 
the simplic:ity of genius for general dulight, aud never destined by 
tlioir authors to be weighted with inappropriate learning, are kept 
from the reach of all but a few professed students, on the 
gratuitous assumption that the rest of the world have not tho taste 
to enjoy what they are scarcely permitted oven to see.” In these 
words Mr. ('omyns CnaT states his case with great doHcacy. 

Scarcely permitted to sfic ”' exactly describes tho amount of 
seclusion ailbeted by Uie department, or rather by those whose 
duty it is to regulate tho Museum. True, the drawings are there, 
and tho oflicials are there; and moreover, as Mr. Oomyns Oarr has 
taken care to explain, it is tho courtesy of these olncials which 
inakufl evon limited study possible. AVero they likominded 
with othera, their fellow-custodians of the objects of research, the 
J*rint-Uoom and its contents would bo practically unavailable. 
Mr. Oun- does not advocate the open exhibition of everything. On 
the contrary, he only pleads for the display of a few, the greatest, 
the most typiuJ treasures. He puts the matter veiy tersely in a 
letter recently published by a contemporary, in which, after 
replying to a cnticisra which asserted that “there is no conceal¬ 
ment,” ho expresses his views of the present arrangements:— 

If the Tecoiiitiiondatiun of a householder were needed to gain admission 
to tlio Natioiiiil (tullery, I should foeljustilied in assortinj; that the pictures 
there deposited were iiupwiperly cumeeaJod from the public; and 1 cuiiuoC 
l>ut tliink that there ix e<jual ground for complnint when u great capital 
like i.oadot) fails to oxliibit wimt may bo freely cidi'yad at Pari^ at 
Florence, and other Continental cities. No doubt it is true that, with the 
preseitt miserable accommodat ion alforded to tlm Print-Koom, some such 
reatrietiiin is absolutely nucetisary; but the necessity arises miJy from |he 
studicul negli'ot which has so Jong relt^atcd tills important departuiout to 
ifii iuforioj* place in thu tiiusoum system. 

Nor does he pause with this comparatively general statement. He 
roundly asserts that the very existence of the Frmt-Eooui is, in a 
measure, kept a secret from the public. “ The entrance that leads 
to it has every appearance of privacy.” There is no name ovetr 
the door, ^ There is no official handbook. Yet more, and this seems 
to us than anything to bring borne bis aocusations, for they 
acelittlMlesSf to the proper quarters— 

What fs most sstnnuifaiiig of all Is that the Print-Boom has no kind of 
general catalogue to wliich tiie ttwknt has regular acness. Ohly qidte 
recuiUy such a oatalogae has boon begun, and luEtil it is coinpW the 
visitor is left entirdy dependent upon tto verbal iofoMnation vouchsofed to 
him by the courtesy of the oifioiak. 

These facts certaiiily m AdjlfiifiroYe ** tiiat there is no indinaticn' 
on the wt of aatbozniil tp do lor the departmeot oven that 
v«blcdi Bes withk thirir pmsent mens.’* In our present ijporsaoee 
of the trorfh of We possi^ Ootnyiis Oarr kemaw alse- 
wEeiefIhe ndnefsB th& iiie the ^^^t*Boom woo^ .eeiunely 
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leaTo lu poorer are. Ftfr the ol^inary purposes for 

which a national coUeetion of pictures ^ists, these pictures are 
as though tbe]^ were not. 

Witlwut going to the full length of those -views, wo haye thus 
endeavoured to eummarize them. * For two reasons, apart the^ 
reputation he enjoj’s os a general art critic, Mr. Couiyns Oarr is 
entitled to the ^dcst bearing on this subject which can be ob¬ 
tained for. him: Abe has made a special study and written a series 
of papers on the treasures of this kind in our national collection *, 
and he has conducted the first great exhibition of fhc kin^ ever 
held in London to a most satisfactory conclusion. At this par¬ 
ticular moment, when on exodus of four-footed beasts and creeping 
things is talcing place in the direction of South Kensington, an 
admirable opportunity occurs for testing the value of such views. 
For, unless we are greatly misinformed, these removals syn¬ 
chronize, so to speak, with an alteration of the management. 
Moreover, os we are taking the beasts and birds from the poor 
children and others of the busy neighbourhoods of Soho and 
Bloomsbury for the benefit of the fashionable loungers of South 
Kensington, it seems fair that we should give them something 
else instead.'And few things more civilizing and instructive than a 
great exhibition of prints and drawings—such ns J*lngland best 
among nations has the power pf making—could bo offered for the 
study, instruction, and enjoyment of the thousands who, though 
they would rather go to gaol than ring at the door-bell of the 
Print-l^om, will thoroughly and worthily appreciate the opportu¬ 
nity, if it is afforded them, of gazing without restriction upon a 
class of pictures which, more than any other, create and strengthen 
the impression of an artist’s personality, and help to the due 
understanding of both nature and art. 


THE ARCn^.OLOGlCAL INSTITUTE AT NORTIIAl^irTON. 

A SECOND meeting of the Archaeological Institute held in the 
same county, so soon after it had revisited its cradle at Can- 
terhurv,*might seem an indication that England was beginning to 
b^SfphflOlogically exhausted. It stands to reason that sooner or 
later this must be the cose in a country of so small an extent; 
and if it is borne in mind that thirty-four years have elapsed 
since’ tlie fivat of these annual gathenngs was held, and that a 
new generation of archmologists has grown up in tho interval, any 
objection on the ground of repetition is rcniovod, since, with few 
exceptions, fresh persons would he visiting new scones. When 
therefore the place of mooting for next year w.is discussed, the 
names of several places already visited "by tho Institute were 
brought forward. A s yet, however, the Institute cannot altogether 
urge the plea of necessity for thus retracing its steps. Though 
all iha English cathedrals have been inspected, mostly under the 
guidance of Professor Willis, several of our cathodriil cities— 
such as Durham, Lichfield, and W^ells, not to name Ely as too 
small to accommodate a rush of strangers—have tu)t yet formed 
tho centre of an annual congress. The success of the meeting at 
Cardiff’ might also well encourage the experiment of a second meet¬ 
ing in tSoutU Wales, round St. David's—if onlv, as we doubt, there 
be any place big enough to hold them—or else in North Wales, with 
Bangor as the centre. Crossing the Marches once more, Stafford 
and Nottingham, with ils newly-restored Castle and Museum, and 
Southwell Minster close by, would enable the Institute to visit 
coimties hitherto unseen and unexainined. Then there is the 
South-East coast from Folliestone to Bognor comparatively unex¬ 
plored, while Taunton would open a most interesting field in tho 
far West, hitherto untouched. It is **a far cry” to Truro; and 
still further to Pcuzauco; though, if the Cambrian Society could 
hold a most successful meeting among their Cornish kinsmen, we 
do not see why the Institute should despair of doing the like. 

But, to drop tho future, the choice of Northampton was certainly 
a wise one. Seldom has there been a pleasanter and more in¬ 
structive meeting; nor, if we except Peterborough \l9elf, and 
Burgh ley at tlio close of tho meeting, was ground already traversed 
from Peterborough gone over again. The attendance was large, 
including not a few old and well-known faces, such ns Mr. Parker, 
restored to health ; Mr. Bloxam, the Nestor of nvchmologists; and 
Mr. Clark, who has taken tho place of that famous Northampton¬ 
shire parson, Mr. Hartshorne, as the Castellaii-Lieneral of X^'.ngland. 
It was interesting to see two great Northamptonshire worthies of 
the Institute reappear in the second generation as the officials (d 
the present meeting. Its admirable President, Lord AJwp.e 
Compton, is eon of the first President of the Institute, the Marquess 
of Northampton, and the permanent secretary of the body, Mr. 
A. Hartshorne, who did yeoman’s service at the gathering, of Mr. 
Hartshorne. Mr. Evans's address ns Ihrosident of the Antiquarian 
section was excellent, while his brother sectional Presitlenis were 
absent, Mr. Freeman from ill-healtb, and Mr. Beresfnrd ifiope from 
business. Lord Alwyne Compton began with a grave and bautious 
defence of the restoration of ancient biiildings as often udeessary 
which was answered by Lord Talbot of Makhide, the President 
of the permanent body, and a member of the new Preservation 
Society, who actually took as his instance the re-erection of the 
old roof of St, Albans against which ^ Society of Antiquaries 
have so oddly protested. As it was; am Mr. Parker had detended 
yicar 6f Bradford-on-Avon for the attacks made on him for 
restoring the desecrated Anglo-Baxon church of St Aldhelm to 
its oiigmal |iurpose, the disousslon rather languished. 

There iru, however, one point in whleh m airangementa Were 
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P revious study. Tne intimate acquaintance of Mr. Parker and Mr. 
Uoxam with most of the churches viaitlH at the late meeting 
supplied this wan^ in mest casea; and in some instances, notably 
at Brixworth, tho incumbent pnoved himself ^ite equal to his 
task; atill, every place was not, in any sense, oven as Brixworth. 

This deficiency was most felt in the visits to castles and other 
places of historic interest. Rockingham had its expounder in Mr. 
Clark, who illustrated with his usual moste^ toucu the architec-> 
ture and history of that most beautifully simatod fortress, with its 
low drum gateway towers and picturesquely gabled courtyard, and 
stirring memories of tho struggle between Anselm and Hufus, the 
favourite resort of our Plantagenet Kings, especially the even-rest-' 
less John, who found in the dense forest behind i^abundant oppor¬ 
tunities for indulging their love of the chosd. But he was aDsoot 
when tho visit was paid to the wide grass-grown area with its green 
mounds and decaying bastions and low-arched postern, which mono 
mark tho site of the historic castlo of Nortliampton. Nor was 
there any one in his place to quicken the old walls with the grand 
memories of Waltheof, the popular hero and martyr, and the trai¬ 
tress Judith, tho misshapen Simon de St. Liz, their daughter’s hus¬ 
band ; of Bocket, in the teeth of tho Constitution of Clarendon, 
appoaliiig to the Papal see ”; of tho constnbleship of th J licensed 
brigand, the terrible Fulk of Jfreantd; of tho capture of tho 
younger Simon do Montfort just a montli Ijoforo tho battle Of 
Ijowos turned the tables on the fhithless King and placed him 
at the mercy of his barons; of the two statutes of Northamp¬ 
ton, so deservedly famous in the annals of our liberties, and 
all tho other gi’ent personages and grand events with which 
I the fortress is connected. The vatea aacer was more specially needed 
on this occasion, for before another assemblage or archieologists 
can gather on tho spot, the whole will have been swept away by 
the spades and barrows of the navvies of the Ijondon and North- 
AV’osleni Railway Company, who have purchased the site to con¬ 
struct a loop-line to Wolverton. ’J'he sacrifice of such an historic 
site is a pioco of Philistinism disgraceful to our national character. 
Will not the Society for “ tho Preservation of Ancient Buildings ” 
step in to avert it instead of crumbling over tho roof of 8t. 
Albans? AtIloldeuby House, wWe “the grave Lord Keeper,” 
Sir Christopher Hatton, really “ led tho brawls,” incorrectly 
ascribed by Gray to Stoke-Pogis, in galleries of his own erec¬ 
tion, Mr. Clark was presiml but silent, and though those who 
would might road it iiv Mr. Albert Ilarlshorne's excellent little 
handbook, it was much to be desired that some one should 
have told the picturesque tale of tho sojourn of Charles I. after 
his sale to the Parliament by tho Scots, of his arrest by bluff 
Cornet Joyce and his troop of horse, that “ fair and well-written 
commission, legible without spelling.” At Althorp too, in presence 
of tho chief literary tnsiisiirtjs of that unrivalled collection—the 
Oaxtons, the famous Valdafer Jkccaccio, the Apocalypse with 
its block pictures, the first edition of Shukspeure’s Sonnets, 
Johnson’s Dictionary witii MS. notes by himself, bequeathed 
by him to Sir Joslma Reynolds, and many other precious 
tomes—the party was equally in want of some one to 
record th(t memories of the house, and to point out the green 
where Charles was playing at bowls when tho news of the anproach 
of tho Purliamontary troops recalled him t(j Uoldenby. At Drayton, 
thrown open by Mrs. Stopford Sackvillo, “ that dear old place,” 
as Horace Walpole called it, picturesque with the picturesqueness 
of a house of all ages and stylos, which has grown up just as its 
successive owners willed, with vast vaulted Edwaraian cellars, 
stained by centuries of mould and richly tinted lichens, with its 
long libraiy coloured by the rich brown and faded gilding of the 
folios and quartos, and the iiandsome decorations of tho dining¬ 
room telling of the visit of William 111 . in 1695, while Venetian 
knockers of bronze banpf on the outer gates, and portraits of the 
Mordaunts and Germains—-including of course “its divine old 
mistress,” Lady Betty Germain—and the Sackvilles, covered the 
walls, and tho garden had resumed its old formal beauty, “ just as 
Sir John Germain brought it from Holland,” tho members were too 
much “ transported " with the permission to “ rummage it from 
head to foot,” as Walpole did, to wish to be called off to listen to 
any coaching. An excellent discourse was given by Mr. Scriven 
beneath the riqh stucco ceiling of tho grand saloon of the sister^ 
house of Castlo Ashby, surrounded with a series of grand, historic 
portraits, commencing with Shakspeare's “ valiant Lord Talbot, 
Earl af Shrewsbury,” and gorgeous tapestries, lookin^f down the 
bioad avenues stretching away for miles in one diraction towards 
Yardley Chase, where Oowper’s oak stands irt picturesque ruin, 
in another, towards Easton Maudit, where Bishop Percy was for 
thirty years vicar, and where he gathered tho “ lleliques,” across 
the arabesque fiowor-beds divided from the park by a letted 
balustrade, devised by Inigo Jones, with the appropriate mcitto, 

“ Quoniam nec Solomon in omni gloria sua coopertus est siteut 
unum ex istis.” If to these houses we add the slDgular, not to 
say pedantic, triangular lodge at Rushton, and Kirby House, Hkd 
Holdenby, built by John Tnorpe Ibr Sir Christopher Hatton, now 
faUing slcrwly to pieces through the want of the ootmnonest oairii 
we have a coHectxon of noble old mansions mioh as no conntty iNtt 
England oim show, and which Ibw parts of England Ms dan 
match. Each, too, has its histo^ Which, if such ax^ amngmnt 
hadbden tand pi^eah^ 1^ 
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But rich \9m m Ticinitj m Koi^umDtanTis im ‘oH, Routes, 
it IB BtUl ileli«i;» cMliicheair pearly all have 1:^ i4lt|lTed, 
and it is j^nsasatlto h^ablo? to record that the #Swof resto¬ 
ration has almost invar\|bl;^ done well| in a conaerva- 
tivsi not a destructive, spirit. The hideous deal donkey 
boxesand white^^sh of Irchester, fl|(ill unmstored, showed 
badly by the side of^colltb, Carpenter s^aud Slater’s careful work 
at Higham Ferrers, Brixworth, Holdenby, Baris Barton, and else¬ 
where, and pointed the moral of Lord A. Compton’s introductory 
harangue. Almost all the new seating in the restored churches » 
of solid oak, following the,Resign of the old benches, some of 
which usually remun. It i^to be re^tled that the monuments 
have in some instances, on the plea of incongruity, boon removed 
froTn the walls, thus cutting asunder the continuity of parochial 
life of, which the parish church is a visible symbol. Toe discovery of 
the monumental slab of a former vicar and a finely-executed Caroline 
boat in the curious chancel vault beneath the chancel at Harlestono 
called forth a much-needed protest, which, .we hope, will not pass 
unheeded, llowever ugly a monument may be, ii once erected, it 
should remain. If it injures or obscures fine architectural 
features, it may be transferred to another part of the church, but 
that is the utmost degree of removal permissible. The ancient 
monuments and sepulchral effigies seen during the week were of 
reruarkable excellence. Few churches can chow such a series of 
noble tombs as the carefully-guarded memorials of tJie Spencers at 
Brington from 1522 to 1636. One of the most .curious is that of 
Sir h^ward Spencer (1622), rising from an urn much too small for 
the lower half of his body, still supposed to be contained in it, 
clad in^ the armour of righteousness, with the girdle of truth 
about his loins, his hand resting on the two pillars of the I^aw 
and the Gospel. The same church contains monuments of the 
Washingtons, the ancestors of George Washington, whose coat 
bears bars and mullets which it is difficult not to regard as the 
orii^nal of the Stars and Stripes” of the American fiag. The 
Ohichester and St. Maiir brasses at Higham Ferrers, and the mag¬ 
nificent unfinished podimented altar tomb on which the latter 
brass lies—the uncertainty of the original destination of which gave 
rise to one of the best sustained and most valiitahle discussions of 
the Congress—tbo remarkable efiigies of Ralph Greene and his 
wife, 1419, in Lowick Church, of which tho original indenture of 
erection with tho carvers is still extant, testifying to a now 
destroyed canopy, and that, in tho same church, of Edward 
Stafford, Earl of Wiltshire, are among the finest works of the period 
in their respective departments, and would have rewardedf a fiir 
more careful study than time allowed to he given to them. 

Noriliamptonshire is the county of fine spires, the noblest being 
that of Riishden, the exquisite proportions of which can hardly be 
excoodod, though it is pressed hard by Finedon. That of iligoam 
Ferrers, perhaps as line, has sufibred from the rebuilding, so 
remarkably excellent for its date, in 1631. The heuutiiul spire of 
Raunds was rebuilt in 1826. That of Irchester is somewhat too , 
slender for its height, and sufiars from the absence of pinnacles 
and the flatness of the spire-broaches from which it rises. Though 
8pij*e8 prevail, there are several examples of octagonal lanterns, j 
which though so rare in other parts of England ui-o not very un- 
froquont here. The best is that of Lowick, u kind of miniature 
Boston, of which the effect would he more pleasing were tho lan¬ 
tern loftier; as it is, it scarcely clears the square, angular pinnacles. 
The most curious is 'that of Irthlingborough, that architectural 
puzzle which still waits a satisfactory explanation. Hero a very 
massive square campanile, detached n-om the body of tho church, 
with which, however, it is connected by a largo western porch, and 
an annexed chamber, supports a tall,^ slcuder octagon, more a 
turret than a tower, surmounted by a thin spire of lead. Chambers 
belonging to the college once founded here are attached to tho 
north side of tho campanile. The outline, when seen from a 
distance, is most curious, and cannot be said to be pleasing. Owing 
tu the lowness of tho intervening buildings, it has all the effect of 
a detached bell-tower; indeed, the square base reminds one forcibly 
of the detached campanile at Ohichester. Tho exquisite little 
Early English tower of Stanwick is also octagonal, finished by a 
lantern of most pleasing design, crowned with n well-proportioned 
fourteenth-century spire. There are few arcbiteetiiral compositions 
on which one can loolc with more unmixed pleasure than this 
unique little campanile. Our space forbids our mentioning all tho 
peculiar and interesting features presented by the churches yisited; 
but we must not omit the very TemMkable so-called ^^Btrainer 
arches ” which at Rushden and Finedon span the nave with their 
rich perforated curve, to relieve the thrust of the transept walls, 
similar in character to those introduced in the lantern arches at 
Salisbury and Canterbury. The pre-Norman tower of Earls 
Barton, and the celebrated church ot Brixworth, received careful 
attention, as they deserved. The similar tower of Barnack was 
visited. .Though the carpenter’s work theory may have been 
pressed ^ far, and made applicable to all cases, it is diffi¬ 
cult to notice the likeness between the tall stone ribs, with 
the intervening rubble walls coated with plaster, which dis- 
tinguished these towers, and the ordinary post and pan work of 
early carpenter’s, and not conclude that there was some con- 
nexm between them, and that these towers, at least, with that of 
Barton-on-Humber, were the work of a builder accustomed to 
wood as his mat^, and not yet mlisipg the eapabtUtiM of 


waslhs noena intemsOng a^ mOnat^ di»- 


eussipn, in which, after the^-Rev, IL £. Gedga had iiiik axoellent 
taste prefunded what ho called the Brixworthian theory of the 
church having once been a Roman basilica, Hr. RarW, Hr* 
Blosam, Lord Talbot, and Mr. Olark joined. It was generally 
Telt that Mr. Clark was in the right when be declared his opinion^ 
that it was not^a Roman fabric, but erected by Christian archi* 
tects, like St. Albans Cathedral and St. MichaoVs Church, out of 
Roman materials derived from some large villa hard by. .^hq plan, 
ho justly remchked, of a nave with aisles, and a square sacranum, 
terminated by an «pso communicating with the church by a 
narrow archway, was fatal to its being a Roman basilica; while 
the character of the tilework of the arches equally contradicted 
its being Roman work, as they were very badly set, and required 
mortar to keep them in their place. Tho so-called Roman eagle ” 
was merely a piece of veiy rude Saxon or early Norman sculp-^ 
lure. But, though it be not Roman, nothing can do away with 
the very singular and unique character of this deservedly celebrated 
church. 

However, we must hurry on. The Northampton churches 
—St. Sepulchre’s, one of the four existing Round churches 
in England; St. Giles’s, with its ceutml tower standing 011 
crippled Norman arches; St. Peter’s, with its late Norman 
arcades of wondrous richness, cleaned the hands of Miss Baker, 
the historian’s sister, herself, with an ivdry paper-knife, before 
church restoration was thou.gbt of—and its external and internal 
lower arches, about which so’much has been said and written and 
which still remain so unintelligible ; All Saintr, with its rich but 
coarse Wrennian domed interior, built after the great Fire of 1675, 
so much admired by the late Mr. Petit—those and many others 
deserve to be spoken of. But we must forbear and also deny our- 
selves more than the mere passing notice of the papers read at the 
other sections. Mr. R. Sharpe efiectually dispelled the nonsense 
talked about the mass of bones piled up in the Uothwell chamol- 
house, which he showed to be merely tho medimval surpluaago 
of an over-full churchyard. Lord Henley read a discourse, 
able, but somewhat out of place, on *‘The Statcs-Ooneral of 
France.” Mr. Law delivered an elaborate defence of Blore’s re¬ 
storation of Queen Eleanor’s Cross, proving the faithfulness of 
the work by early drawings and engravings. Mr. Bloxam 
one of liis admimble dissertations on the sepulchral^ 
of the county, which provoked some interesting discussion, and 
the Rtw. R. S. Baker contributed a very carefully written memoir 
ou The None Valley as a Roman Frontier.” In this the old 
question of the true reading and interpretation of tho famous 
passage in Tacitus (Annal. Xtl. 31) relating to tho forts erected by 
Ostorius Scapula to overawe tho still unconquered Northern tribes, 
with the alternative readings Aniones or An/oneSf as the name of 
the river along which they ran, was discussed with considerable 
ability. Mr. Baker decided icith Camden that the river intendedv 
was tho Neno, and not tbo Avon, and affaimt him that the oU 
rending Antones was to bo proferrod. In this Inst one ho is 
probably correct, as wo behave Anfones was excogitated by 
Unmdoti without any MS. authority; but we must hold him 
entirely in error when bo sought to derive Hie name of the countv, 
North-antun-aein^ as it stands in Domesday, from tho early appel¬ 
lation of the river None, Antona or Antua, It is certainly curious 
that a river of this name, though in neither case now called by it, 
should'run both by Houtbampton and Northampton; but that it is 
a mere casiud cinueidence, unconnected with the name of the town, 
is certain from the fact that in tbo Anglo-Saxon Chronicle both 
places are called undi.stinguishably Ila^mtun, and that they are 
only two of many other places similarly designated. 


THE CANTERfiUKY WEEK. 

P eople who make the annual cricketing pilgrimage to Can¬ 
terbury a modern “ Pilgrimage of Grace ” were di.*»- 
appointed ibis year. Mr. W. G. Grace did not come up to 
the very mildest expectations. In tho match between Kent 
and England ho was by no means ^‘at home;” in the affair 
between M.C.O. and bicut he w'as never away from home 
during the innings of bis side, if a cricketp's domlqilo is the 
FavUion. Ilis two innings produced precisely one run, and 
Heorne and Mr. Penn enjoyed the pleasure of bowling him clean. 
Tho time was when a bowler thus favoured would have picusly 
treasured one of the bails in a glass case, and beoueathed it to pos¬ 
terity as an invaluable heirloom. It used to be impossible, or 
next to impossible, for any one but that useful field, Umpire, to 
get Mr. Grace’s wicket. When Umpire was tired to death, when 
he would have liked to sit and give judgment in a chair (after 
the manner of the Fine Old English Cricketer of tho song), when 
his life was imperilled in the neighbourhood of short leg, then, 
somehow, Mr. Q!raee occasionally got out. Umpire braced Mmseli 
for an effort, aim declared that the in vinmhle one was either caught 
at the wicket oif“ leg before.” Then would Mr. G race cast an appeal¬ 
ing and indignifent look to heaven, like one who expects some such 

S orient as lightning in a clear Hcy^nd would maren, among thun- 
ers of applause, to the Pavilion, What has caused all*^* the heavy 
change,” and how comes it thatgjtoy puny whipster (not that Mr» 
A. Penn and Hesme axe ** whi|p|^i ”) gets nis wicket ? Only 
a few times thia yeu, and ehiefiy when he was playing Shaw and 
Morley and sR ine i^ht of l&tts, has Mr. Grace w&a himself. 
Xt looks as if Hr* Spofpoxthhad diaken hisnerre early in the season* 
Eovetee it ke^emb tbs sedi:^oa of Mr* Grace to the ordinary 
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leval^f ^od'ijalinnon, to the'Claea of Ijockwood, Mr. llldley, Bfr. 
“WeMm. ftiid tke ftaa made crioket a miirli nioro even fmjne. 

Tho OanUvrbim* wtiek proved tluit wicket for the time hig no, 
^‘champion,” eitfjer imui or county. ICnplaud jb no lonp^fbso-* 
lately certain to win bf«caiise Mr. Grace is playiafT; M.OXJ. has 
oeiwed to anticipate undoubted victory ; and it would not be impos¬ 
sible for tlie Players rccovi'V their liiunds, if the Gentlemen hod 
notin the Lytteltons and Mr. Steel more than an equivalent for Mr. 
Grace. Judjj in;^ from tJm lirst match of the W'cek nloiie, and with¬ 
out talviii)? other evunt'^ into ooih^idcrmitn), we iui^»ht^iluiost fancy 
that Kent Ims a ri;_diL to ho cHlled the leading comity. People 
who Ttunerubor (it divs not need a long ini'niorv) llie decadence of 
Kent before Lord fInn is gav^i his time and energy to its ad'airs 
must b(‘ surprisi'd at tin- siu'cess r)f the f^hire, Kent now depeiulB, 
aliao.Hl ns much as Gloucf'storfhin', on her gentlemen, and her 
gentloiiicn aronotof thcscnji-proressional wort. It is our inisrortime 
never to lut\e (-et'n Mr. F. Ikom Imt or Mr. A. Ponn bowl, but 
these two cricketers an* tlie Al[)ha and Omega of 1 he team; 
the former going ti» tim wicket iirsf, iho latter last of all. 
Or they imiy he e<impaved to Iho greater Ajiix, who was 
the ahttdd and defence of Ids side, and the minor Ajax, who 
hurled t.lus dcAterous niis&iie. The n sl of the Kk'Vcn fire chietly 
Cambridge or Oxford men. Mr, Vnrdley does not now jday 
much, and is no longer the lerribh^ opjionent who overeame Mr. 
Butler, Mr. Francis, and thr* Oxford r.leven long ago. Lord 
Harris has improved vt*ry imich on his iindergr.‘iduale skill, and is 
a brilliant and tolfii-aldy certain run-gcttcr. Mr. I'oord-Kcdcey 
has recovered the s]»eed and Hidll as a howler <d wdiich an unliickv 
nccidcnl one > car depriAc.d him ut Oxford, and he Ims added to 
bis accoiiiplisliineTits a hahit of running up largo and rapid scores. 
Mr. Bligh, of thia year a Uninhritlgn Eleven, is, next to Mr. Steel, 
porluipH the most mcrilorioiis of VrcKhmon —a quick fielder, and a 
oat 80 trustworthy that many pt'r.sona call him “ reliahl**,.^’ Mr. 
Madiinnoii lias for tears hcen a very uBeful halsman; andlTcnme 
ifl, both willi ball and hat, perhaps the, luo.st iiotew’f/rthy of the 
younger jdavers. I'ho precise uses of Ingram and Mr. TulVioll 
can hardly bo gathered from tln< scoring-slicnls of the w'oek, though 
tb« latter cm one oecasioii achieved double figures, and is also a, 
JChangehowler. hVom a glance at the scores,however, we ure, templed 
to think Unit Kent might liave dispensed with tw'o men, and might 
have jjlayed I'.ngland with ev«*n nuwih(*rp, instead of tmiiiloying 
thii'teen nc,iunst fileven. A’et J^lngliind was so strong on jiaper 
that discretion or modesty may have easily persuaded the Kent 
men to placid their trust in stronger hatt.ilioiis. The team which 
represented England w.as h<mderl by Mr. Grace. lie only g-ol 
thijtv-liv(! runs in the twoinnmg.% but his bowling* and his lidding 
at poijit are of iinmt'nse service to any side. .Perhaps lie bowds too 
.long, uiid Jm ofti*n seems e.vpensivo, but his “ analysis’’ at llie end 
of tho year juslities liis contidenee in himaelf. Men lose jiatioiiei* 
when confronted by liis patient and varying delivery, and tempted 
by his leg-balls'. Thus lio to(ili all tlm later vviekcls of the Kent 
nion, wliile his lidding n1 point paralyses llie bafsru.au who likes u 
cut, hut eaiinoL liit with fjeedom when the, two safe hands arc 
wailing like a trap for the hall. The oilier bowlers on the English 
flido were Shaw and IMorley, who go as well together as the com- 
ponc'iil ]iarts of an ellervvscing drink. Neither the swift nor 
tho slow Notts bowler ever Boems to tire, and thoug-h both have 
their days of tribulation, they arc the best pair in I’iiiglancl. Tho 
thinterlniry wtick was mtbei* a lime of atllictioii for them, and 
Hi *ariie amt lAU-d Harris liit them about with inucli impartiality. 
Ktill it is plain that England couhlnot have been stronger in bowl¬ 
ing, unless Bales and Mr. Steel liad pkayed, bolli being most 
UBeful bats as wu‘11 as ditlicult bowlers. In batting, too, England 
could scarcely liave been strtmger ; b»r, oven if l\Ir. Grace and Mr. 
AVebbo were onet* more nnbicky, thi'ro was Mr. Jlidlcy to dopi'nd 
on; there was Selby, perhap.s this year the best man among tlie 
Players; there was Shrewsbury, a very rapid run-g(flter; there 
was Wild, who is almost the most dangerous player now in 
practice; there was Mr, G. l'\ Grace, a vivadouR and basy hitler; 
there was Flowers, the joy of Notts. Iii,.^ihort, on paper, 
lingland looked invincible, } et Kent won with consummate ease. 
Mr. Penn and llearia*, with Mr. Eoord-Kelcey (who caught and 
bowled his old captain), twice got rid of England for pcorea under 
two hundred. Extremely 8t(*ady play was shown hy Mr. Ilidley, 
Mr. G. F. Grace, Shrewsburv, Seloy, and Midwinter, but the two 
extra men in the field must have curbed the run-getting. On tho 
other side, almost nil the honour and tuiiusciTient of balling fell to 
Hoarne and Lord JTarrie. England was easily defeated by eix 
wickete; and tho next match, between Kent and M.O.O., prov^cd 
that the play was true, not tlie result, of accident. M.'C.O. had 
the same bowling ns England, with tho addition of Mr. Powys’s 
Bwift, but now rarely successful, deliveries. Mr. Cottrell and Mr. 
IL 11. Mitchell wore gOod substitutea for fekilbv and Wild ; but 
Kent would probably have won by ten wictcla had sho not 
invited Mr. A. Penn and Ingram to repent: tb«r performance 
of the first inningH, and aiM ure four ** ducksl eggs ” between 
them. Mr. Cottrell IHiled to maJm on© oil his monstrous 
800TOS, Mr. Grace did nothing: Shaw and Morleywere of little 
nvail, and tlie amateurs of M..C.C. were obliged to bowl for 
tlwmselves. 

Cricket has this year btei^'Tinusitally uncertain, 'fhe awat 
4soufities have now and thb^' emulated the feat of Oxford in 
the University match, and have made pitiable scores, 
Auatmlums lately .got ont fbr 59 (dispoemg of their 
Gpiionente for 33). Sussex, a ooutit^ hi <^e veiy mt 

£lUuro, dismissed a Strong ^Oi^Shire tsaia fbt 94, 


on a''wr6tchi^d.$5 bhd a^ore srretiAsd 

twicl been more ^nrtjnna^ »a nelfey. iTh» 

bowlefS artt .cWi^ly bfeginnitig to “have their tiOT, itvppfte of the 
loDg^ ihnw^.which w^ im^de Tbarg is’jjrobaWy no' 

county EleV^ that might not, on a given day, find laancashH*© toe 
strong with Bariow, Mcfnl^o,* Mr. Appleby, and Mr. Sted, 
If county matches wero played regularly, on the fivsteiu of ties, it 
is not at all impessiblc tiat the bowling of il^rby^hire might win 
the cup. There ore boiiib successful ydung^wlers among the 
Players, as Ileurno and Bates, as well ns among the araaleurs. 
The example of the .Australians has called attention to this depart¬ 
ment of the game, it is not neccBsarv that every young bowler 
should try to make straigkt'ness mathematically certain on the 
Australian plan. To lift the hand over the head, end deliver tho 
ball from a commanding eminence, is like the hard overiiand 
service stroke in lawn-tennis. It pays, hut it is not pretty. N0I; 
a peculiar style, hut a steady devotion to an intoresting, but till 
lately rather neglected, part of the gram® is needed. Fielding, 
loo, demands a revival. We do not teraoraher ft year in which so 
many good matches b.'Cvo been spoiled and discredited by misBod 
culclies, by Blovetily I'ailnrcs to pick uji a liall, by wild throwing 
at tho toes of 1 he ■wicket-keeper, or Home yoi'ds over his head. 
Make good fielding geneml, and you diminish the tyranny of tho 
bat, tho arrogance of the men of averages. 

'rhip year h.is been reniarkable, then, for taming the pride of 
batsmen. Hence should follow an improvement in the game. It 
I1.1H long b(*en complained that some amateurs .re paid like pro¬ 
fessionals. The practice is n<tt a pleasant one'to comment on; iiud 
ersonal remarks in 1 ho very w'orsL tiiste have Inien freely made 
y writcTB "udio pi'i'luips know as little of cricket as of good 
mannerB. The exniHc for the practice was the existence of an. 
amateur whoso position and skill put him outside the ordiniiTv 
run of plnycrfl. Ghilw could not dispense with his aid; w'hitih, 
again, could only be procured on certain inevitable conditiona. Tho 
popularity of CTickrt (and receipts of gate-money) were increased 
wherever this amat eur went. There was no reason, however, to- 
extend n practice bused on unusual facts. There was only one 
player of I ilia kind last year, and now apparently there are none. 
It iH, Iherolbrii, high time that aniatours of no gi'ent ability, and of 
maunor.s often the reverMe of pleasing, should cease to bo suh- 
sidized by clubs. It is not at all impossible to do without them, 
and it would be bettor to risk defeat than to secure victory 
by eucouriiging this system. A county club might perhaptv 
pay the travelling expeiiRos of all its players, so that theio sliould 
be no invidious rliHlinctioii. Men who did not need the money 
could, if they pleiised, double their Hubscripiions. Even if the 
exisicnce of a t-lftSH of jiaid amateurs were not olhenwisu oflensive, 
the jiosition is, in the long run, ruinous to the prospects and inde- 
pmidcnco of thegentlemen’’ who take money. What kind of 
old age do men who live on cricket look forward to.^ It is per¬ 
fectly easy to dispenso with them; the experience of the yeai’ 
shows it, and tho discovery is the best thing that could belall 
gciitlemen-players. ' 


TMi: TKOCADfiKO EXHIBITION. 

11. 

^pilE I'^encli half of the Trocadt^ro gaderies is entered, not from 
J- the middle of the building, but from,the lower story of the 
square lower or pavilion with which this half, like the other, ends. 
A flight of Ktops tukca us from this lo'^ver level into the gallery, TIkv 
tower or pavilion is tilled with Gaulish, Gallo-Koman, and other 
antirjiiitioH, many of Iho objects being of singular interest. M. * 15 . 
Eourdrignicr Ims sent a model of n lianlisb tomb. The skull of tlm 
waiTior for -wliom it was made and his bones are IHtle injured. 
His chariot has been buried with him, and the bronze rings form- 
ii.g tho tiros and navirt- are shown as in ntu. Another model of a 
tomb is contributed by M. Morol. A large and well-arranged aeries 
of dint and stone iinplemonts, and of fragments of woven fabriesy. 
and some curious ox-votos in very thin silver will be seen ■with in¬ 
terest. The museums of Moulins^ £vronx, Troyes, and Lyons con¬ 
tribute several pieces of bronze sculpture of the second and third 
centuries, an .Antinuus, a Jupiter, a:nd some wild animals; they are 
of great merit, and equal to any thing produced by Homan sculptors 
of the day. It must always bo remembered that Gaul was i» 
many parts completely Homan as to arts and manners, and uon- 
titiiied.^he sports of the theatre, the luxuries of the baths, and the 
art of metallurgy, perhaps to a later period than Home itself.. 
Three or four cases -are filled with curious gold and aihm' 
jewelry firom the Chersonese and fi'om the Buda-Pesth Museum. 
Amongst these are some curious spiral brooches, or earrings, of 
very thin fiat gold, delicatoly chased with the point. 

Passing into the long gallery we find it (tivided into halls, 
partly according to the &tes, partly to. the ownership of the 
sures exhibited^ several individual oolleetions being slu^n in dis¬ 
tinct divisions. l%e first section contains a koge 'msiw of Greek 
vases, bronzes, terra-cotta figures, eeitts, and some imets and 
life-sized scnJptures. ■ The vases are of great variety and 
beauty, and are abundant enough to fill a lea^g^ room in 
laie jSnrish Museum or iihe Louvre, IPhe firagm*x<de ^ bwwee 
vases, mounts, wnd oraianents of IMltiife, tfibe smaH terea<<iatta. 
figroMi^wiiA the nlAdts of Ml jtfid mce 

or dedhmt&on tuF varioee oMm ifco dbe A Ilii 3 ^ «re 

wocth ooreful exnmioatioo. M. JMtfit exhibits a chmebr 
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attBses^ like thfll^ ^otlwflw Jn ,t|^ mld^S* i^ 4 )i 0 .]jui& 

a oC nag««nta A W)nto cliarioty 'ftaiaiali^, ' 

^kaeUy aod frt^ework an);.8iQ|^.d^ i% t&eir prop^r&)rnit,!&jf M. 
CaxapADOs. Tke« ^re said, tt^^ve ^en di^overea isi the,palace 
of DiocletifiSsif at S|^latn), Julian Xxresii exhibit an eptire 
court'full of, brbnise, wron, airtl ottfer. antique Gnaca- 

lldmaO; and Galloliouian sculpture) cbinlly frag^moata. Borne inte¬ 
resting Ho*uau arms'will be seen in onoof the cases against tUe right- 
hand 'waH. All thefu| objects are carefully arranged and classitied. 
I'assing on—nlway#W5j|twards—we find a sedtion devoted to 
such works of early mediioval art as b rankish and Snxon buckles, 
fibuUe, buttons, fmgraents of arms and annour of bronze, Gncru. 4 ted 
with enamel and ornamented in various ways; a series of knives 
and keys (Delaherche), and o,f seals (E. Dongd); an early eiboriuin 
in theshaj^o of a dove, dainasoJluefl; and specimens of early Limoges 
and illjeinsh-Byzaniiue enamels. There are several reliquaries of thu 
thirteenth century ; and a solid ivory “Vierge ouvrantu*’ of a later 
date, iu which the figure of the Virgin opens, showing the hi.storv 
of the Tassion in medallions inside. Tlie reliquary of St. Saens is 
u silver arm with filigree work and enamel of the twelfth ceuLurv. 
A mtmber of fine lliienksh-Byzantine bookbindings aro set out in 
II central case, mostly from tlio Firmiii Didot collection; one set 
with a border of enamel plaques and cabochous, a silver-gilt pliito , 
hammered in relief in the middle, is contributed by the Martinis do I 
Oanay. Beveral cases are filled with illumiuatetl MBS. of gr(‘:it ' 
beauty; among them an Anglo-Saxon missal from the IIoucmi 
L ibrary, and a missal given to the Abbey of Jumieges, 1052, by 
Robert de Londres, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury. rs^>t 1 
the least interesting is the missal of John Talbot, lOarl of 
Bhrow.ibury. It contains his portrait and that of his wife, witli 
his banner and arms and badge of the Garter. A beautiful example 
of later date is a mimnal of the Ofiicium D. IM. V'. for llouen, 
painted for the Cardinul della JlovtM'e (Julius 11 .) The Vivmln 
Didot collection is of extraordinarv richness. Visitors w'lll raroly 
bav'O an opportunity clpowhure of seeing: so clioicu a series of illu¬ 
minated books of all the bust periods of siicli :u't. 'the. oases in 
which these precious works aro shown spread through sineral of 
these luodi’Cval coiuds. 

The next section contains the B.'wilewaki collection. It is a 
coniploto illuBtratiou of median>il art, 'j'he ivories till a central 
case. Tour Byzantine ivory chests (proh.ibly reliquaries) aro 
covered with sculpture in panels and medalliona, some round, smut* 
square. With timso arc pcveral round cnrve<l ]iv,xe.s ; two consular 
diptyclifl, one bearing the name ARLOJtINDVS (of the sixth 
century These tablets were s(.*ut by consuls on ilieir appoiiit- 
mont to great personage.^ St*\eral fourb'cnlh-century carved 
ivory Iriptychs willi tigurcs and canopies, some coloured, ore in 
perfect condition. There are many line Iihenish enamels, such ns 
crosse.s, ciiudlesticlia, and two remavlablo circular disc.s, oonceutvie 
rings of enamel and liligreo (Byzantine). A glass case is tilled with 
paxe.** of various decoration and extraordinary riclincps. Another 
coutuiu.s several medimval morses mounted with olaborato taher- 
Uttclo W'ork andemunel. There iti*e sonic specimens of minute wood¬ 
carving in beads of boxwood, covered with tigures, and having figure 
compo.sitiou» inside; and in wood shrines and triptvehs of the 
schools of Nuremberg .and Augahiu'g. With these we may com- 
pai*o the hu*gor traceried w'ork of several I'leiuish che.sta and 
cabinets. 

Among the arms and armour wo may note a shiehl em¬ 
bossed with the legend of St. George, a coraposilioii of 
singular spirit; a fine embossed sixteeutii-centiiry shieid and 
saddle; and several swords, two specially, double-edged, gill on 
the hilts and damascened with legends on the blades. 
There are many suits of armour, mostly of the sixteenth and 
.seventeenth centuries, both in this hall and iu other sections of 
the gallery. It is rcmorlahle Imw rare armour of the middle 
ages--that is, before the cud of the fifteenth ooutury—Inis 
become, considering how durable the material is and how unavail¬ 
able for any other purpoen. There was but one complete suit in 
the Mcyrich collection. Of armour of this early period there ia one 
suit to the left of the entrance to the section. A suit will be seen 
in oDo of the glass coses, of which the genuineness is perhaps 
doubtful; as in first-mentioned case, tlie edges of the bitiast- 
plate and important lines of partition are fretted with edgings of 
fieiirs de lys. Beveral suits in these cases look as if they 
were made up to match certain original pieces. The ca.%’S 
of MS. are as good here as in the section lost described. A 
fine illiuninated Homance exhibited in one of these cases by 
Baron Ed. de Bothschild, and a painting of a Crucifixion in a 
** Preces Tiro ’* (Firmin Didot), deserve special notice. Jku'trails 
of John IJentivaglio) Duke of Bologna, and his wife, by Piero della 
Francesca, ore hung on the left-hand wall. A Oleopatm, in full 
relief, in mar^, is signed by Baccio BandinoUi. A cfise containing 
paxes, contributed by Signor Uastellani, is more varied in kind and 
even more choice iu decoration than those filling a case described 
already. The fifteenth and sixteenth centitr^y enamels are of great 
merit. Enamels of an older date are usually either laid between little 
walls ot Abons of gold, soldered to the surface of the object, or 
ai'd let intb hollows scooped out (cloisimnd or chiunplevd). Those 
of the fifteenth and sixteetrtli centuries are translucent, laid over 
chased .rilvmv the lines of which are seen through the vitreous | 
material, or are simply painted on copper in translucent colour.«i 
or in block and white. Many fine pieces have both these kinds of | 
decoration. They aise fiota Limoges, and are the work of several j 
fismUlee of MManflllei»--*Tthe earliest ia named Dbnicaod^ There ! 


are home fkne exam]^ perhaps of three Pcuicaiidikih glom eawi. 
The later and most ihmous eoamellers were I^^ard Limaueia, 
Pierre Beiuem or Raymond, and the Courtoia family. Big^atures 
or iniftols of these names will be sebn on soveral of jth(;se |)ieces* 
We may note in the middle of the room ant Adoration <4 the 
Busannah and the Elders (L.J..,), and many others by the 
%amelpnd. 

Among the sixteenth-century wares will bo aeon four p’u'ces of 
Tlenrl II. ware, a warm whitit* faience with ininut.i paiterua in 
brown or red, some with tiny modelled figures, 'I'liia warn ia 
decorat^M witli bookbindei's’ ornamouta, and lhe«o have boeu 
*Htamped into the ^msto and tiie oolonring iirulei* rubbed iu. 
There aro a dozen or more piec<‘a of thi.^ wart) iu iuioIIkt court. 
\Vf! call attention to them, not beoauso of their oxtraordinaiy 
beauty, but of their grout rarity; not more than fifty or sixty 
pieces are known to exist. Uf colouivd rajoiioo there is .a good 
sliow, ainl tlioro are several notable pieces of l*idi-.'?y wai'e ((lisiiea 
filled with liabee, d"c., modollod and coloured up to n.Ttun'), and of 
the Dalian Inslre plait's of Maestro fliorgio of Giibbioj ►Several 
small private colleclitins art* e.xlnbiled entire in rornera 

ind bays; one by llaMn Davilh'r, a Wfll-linown tmlbovity on 
art ttf liiie Kind. Among bis contributions wt) note several good 
I ivories ; some of tho'ie jewels iiimle of barotpie, or ill-shapod pearls, 
Avitli (‘iiiimel and (» 1 .her stones which are attributed to (Jellini, tmd 
belong to tin' .schools of jewellcr.s foundt'd iu Italy and Franco by 
that gn^at artist ; and somo curious coloiuvrl wax modelling 
(Ji.uii.ui). Signor tlistelkini .'•hows a scrio.s of carved ivory and 
I gilt and painted wooden ca.'^lict.s—several of reniarkable merit; 
and some By/aiitino example.s and fourteenth'century I'^Joinwh 
Work'. In the mixed collection of M. Gavet, is an aflronoiuicul 
clock of fho fifteenth century, cha.sed and enamollod; a laigo 
iiKSortmeiit of watchc.s, with (M'ystal covers of curiou.« shapes, 
and several pieces of lirt<'eiith-conlurv carving. Baron .\doiplu* 
dii Dot Iwcliild Jnia lieveabonta a ca.'so lilled with ilunascoiied arnrs of 
vuriLins kinds of the sixteenth ceiilurv. 

The sininj collect el* has filled ti case in the middle cd’ the court 
with twenty piecc.s of luediievjil and sixlcenth-ccntiiTy jewel-work 
of extraordinary bt anty. Thi‘y are t cclc-iastical utensils o£ 
v.irionR kinds; a rcliqniuy, with a iigiire of llio Miolniua; a 
ini\icula (Inccnse-luilder') of Iqtis lazuli, mounted with filagree 
and hammered gold (tv silver-fiilt work of admirable excejution, and 
wdlh cnanu ‘1 and precious stones; three paxes of Jiamnmred work, 
also sot wiill precious .stones: two others set jii enamel; a morse, 
or brooch, of conaidor.ihle size, of hammered silver-gilt, with 
translucent en.arrifd ; another, with a ctonporitiou of liL''ure.s in 
relief, and enamidlcd ; a litllo dii)tych, and two other K'Liquurw'S. 
M. G. Berger and others exhibit a serie.s of pb’ces of Italian 
majolica in various coh>iirji, and .several pieces of llio modolleil 
pottery compositions iu relief, whicli arc known as tlio vyork of 
Ijucca della Robbia. IM. .Aiidnisiiows jun-trait.s iu ennnujl of a Duke 
and a Jhiclioss of Savity, These aro perluips the W'ork of P. 
Raymond; but them is as yet no c.ataloguo, and signatums 
cannot always bo seen with tlu'se objects iu their glass cases. 
Passing to the si.vtocnth-oenlury eimincls contrUmfed by tim 
ninauuiuR of Lyons and other citio-s, we note in tbo middle of the 
gallery a cfjloured ovail di.sh, The Judgm(?iit of Puris; two ewers 
and dishes, signed J. L(ijuouftin): u List Supper in a dish, 
P. R(ayniond); a Cupid and Psyche, J.G(^ourtoL); largo portraits 
of Gatlierine do iMedicis nnd Mary Steward, h. L.; a 
fine l^Iinevva, the Medusa shield in iuaKi,i\e velief, J.O.; the 
Pariin:'SnR <d' Rafl'acUe, J. G. ; .‘(ovoral .wiltcell.'U’S and candle¬ 
sticks, wJiite, fivev, and coloured, on a black ground; and jwrt 
of a set of dishes ('ontaining composition.’* of tie' story of Cupid and 
Psycho with a stanza lx*lovv each compositi('n. Some of the 
large.^it and most reinarka.ble (on this account, rather than on that 
of their heaiiiv) arc a series of enamel pictures, each largo 
cnougli to fill a ininel three fetd' high, roprestmting the twelve 
.Apostles. I’licy belong to the Glmrcli of St. Peter in Chartres. 
We notice but a lew examples of these Limoges enamtds ; but tlio 
BnsilewaUi and Rothschild collections are rich iu the productions 
of all the ]nastor.s of nunic in the si.xtecnlh contiirv. There are 
examples of nK-st of llic.-io artists t hat can bo studied at homo iu 
tbo British and .South Jum^ington Miisoums, but wo have nothing 
like the abundaiict' of examidcs and the excellence of the specimens 
to he PWTi in tlie TnicadL'vo. None of the Pavia nm.‘*euiiis contributw 
any of their Irea.suvea of this kind, tho law not allowing generosity 
in tho.so quarlor.s. This nili;, howijv'or, wo mu.'iit Rnp))oSB, does not 
apply to provincial iiiu.soiims, the projHirtv of municipulities, sevoral 
of which are xvell repix’sunted iu the g-alh^rica. Wo li.'ivo no 
parallel at home to these provincial vepoaitorics. At loast, they 
are but in embryo in this country and only in 0110 or two places. 

Before we go lurthcr tJiroiigh tlio colletdion, notice must bo 
taken of tho ciu*ly lape.<itrieH. 'J'he French gallerios are rich in 
these fabrics. The most remarkable of the older schools of Arras, 
to be dated about the middle or end of the fifteenth century, aro 
sixteen krjm pieces, perhaps thirty feci in length by thirteen or 
fourtOHU high. Nothing can be more complete and elaborate 
than tho doaigiia with all their dotuila. They give a complete 
picture of the dontemporary gala dresses of the Burgundian court, 
with embroidtny and fringes carefully worked out. Tho bordem 
are scarcely less dAtailed and elaborate than the main compositions. 
In some pieces legends are put into the mouths of the personages, 
written in black letter, giving a thorough mediicval character 
to many compositions so full, drawn, and complete in many 
respccU) that we should be indSicd to give them a date fifty 
years later imt for the eostume and these letters. The series 
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stretchea from tb« befrionin^ of tho Fxench part of these galleries 
halfway down, and indeed is continued further iu ffopd examples 
to be noted hereafter, llhey belong to the Baron Ertanger, MM. 
Rlohard, Le Olanchd, Chivei, Declos^ and others. At Hampton 
Court there are 'duplicates of some of them, the ** Triumph of 
Heath,” the ** Triumph of Folly,” and perhaps one or two qjjhoiy 
which were probably part of t he fumiture of Henry VII. Ilhe sera 
now in Paris, however, are in far finer condition. The colours are 
little faded and whole splendour of the compositions can be 
appreciated. \Viilh these should he compared the tiipestries referred 
to in our lost notice, exhibited in the Belgian and Spanish sections, 
in the other half of the building, some of which are Flemish and 
from the same looms, while the two representing the acts of 
Charles V, are perhaps of Spanish manufacture. 


REVIEWS. 

MOZtKY’S KSSAYR, TUSTORK^AL AND TIIEOT.OGICAL • 

T IIESK two volumes consist of reprints of articles and papers by 
the late J)r. Mozley, in whom the Church of Knglana hfls but 
recently lost an eminent ihiiilter and writer. To readers outside 
the liniits of the ecclesiastical and theological world Dr. Mozley is 
pvdhably best known by the volume of University Sermons which 
wa.s reviewed in our columns two years ago. Till the appearance 
of that volume people in general can hardly ho said to ha\e been 
aware of his great pow^ers of tlioiight and expression. Dr. lilozley 
was not of those who take the world by 8t(jrm and constrain it to 
listen t.) them. He had not the physical gifts for swaying miiRses 
of men. “ 'I'he mere want of power of voice for intercourse with 
numbers,” says the anonymous author of the introduction to these 
Essays, the hopelessness of securing in large social galheriugs 
that fair field for the expression of thought which n searching 
quality of tune and vohime of sound give, drove him to the 
domestic circle, the tetr-a-Ufr, the privacy of his study, for saying 
what he had to say.” Anotlior writer describtis liim as possessed 
of ©very qualification for a professor but one—“ the faculty of 
popular teaching.” Even his University Sermons, of which, wlien 
liririted, the ability and weighty thought were at once recognized, 
did not, ns spukeii discourses, produce their due ellecl; and many, 
wo are told, who hud heard them preached, hardly appreciated 
them adequately until they saw them in print. His vocation was 
that of a writer rather than of a speaker, and for many years his 
en found con-stant occupation in the periodical literature of the 
ligh Church movement. The controversial spirit in him had 
indeed begun to show itself long before ho came up to 
Oriel College, and piis.sed under the iiillucnce of Ilurrell 
Fronde and Dr. Newman. While yet in the nursery, the 
future author of I lie Treatkc mi the Auf/tinfinian Duvtriuo of 
Predmlimilion was found disputing, as the advocate of free-will, 
with iiis nurse, whom ho considered to ho led away by tJie sophisms 
of a popular Calviui.stic curate. At tlm mon^ mature age of 
fifteen his controversial powera were again cjiIUmI into rctjuisiliou 
to defend the Creeds i^^aiiist the objections of his sisters’ lualhe- 
mnlical master, a disciple of the school of Dr. Erasmus Darwin. 
By this time ho had made his first acquaintance with Oxford, 
having been brought up, when only thirteen, to try for a scholar¬ 
ship at Corpus, “when his age and boyish looks were fatal to 
him.” I'our years later he was admitttid into Oriel College, and 
there threw himself warmly into the Tractariau movement, as the 
extracts given from his Tetters, full of the sayings and doings 
of Froudo, Kehlc, Dr. Pusey, and Dr, Nowman, sulficiently 
show. Wo need not follow him through his University course, 
down to the tiiuo (1S7O when he was made Regius Professor of 
Divinity. Of his literary life wo may note that, after Hurrell 
Froudo s death, ho umiertook the editing and arranging of 
tbo Bceket papers, which had been left in an unfinished state 
by their author. Ills lirst original paper, “ Palgrave’s Truths and 
Fictions of the Middle Ages,” appeared in the liritish Cnfic of 
October 183S, and “from this time his pen was never idle.” 
When tliu Jiritish Vritiv “ fell iu the great crash of the party of 
which it was the organ,” ho became joint-editor of tbo Christian 
liaimmhranver^ in wliich appeared many of tho papers reprinted 
in those, volumes. In the (lorham controversy ho took a lino 
which to a great extent separated him from his party; and from 
thenceforth ho stood very much alone os a theologian, not liking 
the devolopraents of his old party, and yot finding no other with 
which to ally himself. We cannot leave the “ introduction,” from 
which we have gathered these particulars, without noting the 
good taste and judgment, rare in friendly biographical sketches, 
with which it is written. 

The anicles now collected and reprinted are, as the title tells us, 
“ hi'<torical and theological.” With the theological papers, which 
make up the second volume, we do not propose to deal, except so 
far as to call attention in passing to the line essay upon the 
Book of .Toh. A^art from its religious views, it contains some 
intereriing and weighty pieces of literary criticism/ The sentiment 
of revolt against the injustice of the visible oiiler of the world 
whicli exprtwes itself in tho bitter comphiiiits of .Tob is traced as 
the insjjiring thought of many of t he greate^ works of poetry. 

• HsviiiSt y/iKt»ri<Yi/ und By J. B. Mozlov, late Canon 

of Chcl.stClum'h, and Kegius Professor of Divinity in tho University gf 
t)x(brd. a vel*. Boiulon. Oxford, and Cambridge: Bivingtons, 1878. 


The comparison between those “ great philosophic poems,” the 
iVomrtAoua Ftttefu# and SanUet^ is heautifirily drawn out. 
Premetheas sustains the sense of all-pervading injustice with the 
invincible strength of godhead; Hamlet with more of a mortars 
weakness; hut the sentiment of revolt and *^rotest, awakened by 
individual wrong, is the same in both. In a less diroct^mannor, it up 
the same universal sense of injustice, of unmeritea wrong, to which 
the talcs of the wrath of Achilles and the sorrows of King "Lear 
appeal. In the poetry of writers of the school of Byron and 
Shelley this sentiment develops into a fierce revolt against the 
existence of pam and evil at all. For the moral lessons to be 
drawn from this sense of tho world’s disorder, as well as for a 
keen criticism of the Communist theory, we must refer our readers 
to the essay itself. Our busiuesB at present is with the 
preceding volume, which contains the historical essays, 
consisting of papers on Luther, Strafibrd, and Laud, and 
a review of Mr. Carlyle’s Cromwell, This last labours 
under tho disadvantage of being a review rather^ than an 
essay. A review is necessarily of ephemeral interest—^if we can 
use such a term in connexion witn compositions so solid and 
thoughtful 08 thopo of Dr. Mozley—and when reprinted after 
a lapse of some thirty years is apt to appear rather pawre. Thirty 
years ago Mr. (Jarlyle's theory of hero-worship was new, and his 
views on Cromwell were startling. Now we are accustomed to them, 
and we accept his Silences, Eternities, and Veracities, his denuncia¬ 
tions of quackeries, ilunkyisms, and shams, as tho oceontricities 
of a great writer. Tho zeal and labour with which Dr. Mozley 
picks Mr. Carlyle’s theories to pieces now seem hardly called for. 
We know by this time, without having it elaborately demonstrated, 
that hero-worship in Mr. Carlyle's sense is the worship of mere 
force. When Dr. Mozley wrote his review in 184^, the apostle 
of the heroic creed had not reduced his own theory to the absurd 
by canonizing King Frederick William. Now we are content to 
enjoy Mr. Carlyle’s declamations without expecting him to be con¬ 
sistent with himself, or hoping to derive any practical teaching 
from them. Dr. Mozley examines them, inquires how a man is 
the better for being told in ten successive senteuces to be a reality, 
and triumphantly asks how we are to reconcile Mr. Carlyle’s 
assertion that “ flunkyi^'Ui ” has “ gone about incurably sick ” ever 
feinec King Charles’s head was cut off, with his perpetual repre¬ 
sentations of “ llunkyisiu ” as rampant and dominant in the world of 
lo-day. As for Cromwell himself, Dr. Mozley unsparingly do.scribes 
him as “an ambitious, ominous, preaching and plotting, cloudily 
fanatic, and solidly terrene soul.” Whether he judges Cromwells 
religious character aright is of course a question which his readers 
will answer ditlerently, according to their more or less sympathy 
with Puritanism: hut all will admit his profound insight into 
certain Ibrnia of religious self-deception. We wish we hud space 
to quote the remurkuhle passage on the distinction between the 
ethical and the intellectual .«cnso of religion, or that on “ the talent 
of humility.” Not indeed that we need go quite so deep os Dr. 
Mozley does to explain the 8(*mowhat loud-voiced humility of men 
of Cromwell’s type—the humility which makes a man talk of 
himself as “ an u'nwortJiy instruiiient,” and the like. It is a pious 
form of self-consciousness, not to say fussiness ; and though it is to 
be found iu great men, it murks the man who has risen to greatness, 
not tho man who has been born to it. J^iooking at Cromwell 
simply from an historical standpoint, without reference to his 
religious character, we should say that Dr. Mozley is not always 
fair to him. Thu view he sots forth is in fact the old-fashiuued 
Royalist view, which attributes to Cromwell tho incredible far¬ 
sightedness of a stage villain. If we do not mistake, Dr. Mozley 
believes that os early as the time of tho Self-denying Ordinance— 
that is to say, before the battle of Naseby—Cromwell was forming 
“a deliberate, deep, subterranean resolution” to get rid of tho 
King, in whom he already saw his personal rival. We notice that, 
like most writers who take this view, the es.suyist in his out¬ 
line of Cromwell's career slurs over the iiogotiations in 1647 
between the King and tbo chiefs of the victorious army. Unless 
these negotiations were pure comedy on Cromwell’sjpart, it is clear 
that at that time ho was prepared to restore the King to power. 
At any rate, without taking them into account it U impossible to 
form a fair judgment of his political career. 

The anticle on Lord Stralford, though professedly a review of 
Mr. Forster’s Strafford^ is a genuine essay, such as l^caulay 
might have written. The stylo indeed is not that of Macaulay, 
the thought of coui'sc still less so; but it has a glow, an en¬ 
thusiasm, a slashing outspokenness—we may add, a onosided- 
uess, though the side taken is ditferent—which remind us of the 
great Whig historian. Written in JS43, it breathes the spirit 
of the Tractarian ” warfare then raging, though, except for an 
acrimonious attack upon Hallam—tho only part of the article one 
would wish away—there are no personal references. One bit of 
contemporary history brings before us the young Oxford of 1843, 
with its halt-religious, half-aesthetic worship of the Royal Martyr. 

It is a fact in the trade,” the essayist believes, that the demand 
for engravings of Charles bos almost drained the stoclu of the 
dealers in the metropolis and other places.” In the und^standing 
of the constitutional history of our own country we iiwy safely 
assert that Oxford has made advances. Antiquarians ” who 

“refer us to Saxon Witenagemots, and talk of a theory of liberty 
which was never obliterated in our national charters,” would 
hardly now bo treated with such contempt os the BrUtsh Vritk 
then displayed:— 

Monarchy was the working principle of the State in tliose days; and ii 
is miserabio trifling, and etandlng upon a play of words, to aesert the 
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identity of on anemhly of' bi^essee wbo met eompultiorily, and nirere dis- 
mimed glitdiy* bec^ee it called itaelf a parliament, with the Parliament of 
the pr^nt day—t(!^*atitedate English liberty five hundrc'd year?, and pare 
down the monarchy of;j|Sdward the-First to the model of I)e Lolme u|}on 
the Ctostltudoia. 

The esaaySst iiS fact saw but half the truth. He saw the 
difTerence between the child and the g^qwti man, and ho therefore 
denied their identity. With such views of the Plnglish Coiistil u- 
tion, it is natural that he should defend Stratford through thick 
and thin, except indeed in the brief period when StTadbrd so far 
forgot himself as to serve the cause of liberty. The ghost of the 
peat Karl must have I’ejoiced in the possession of an advocate so 
” thorough.” Hr. Mozley to some extent anticipates the lino since 
taken by Mr. Gardiner, who, though no ])artiaaii of Stratford, de¬ 
fends him against the often-repeated charge of “apostasy.” Like 
Mr. Gardiner, Dr, Mozley noitil^i out that Stratford had his own 
ideal of goyernment—an ideal which has, and always will have, a 
fascination for minds of a certain order:— 

No advocate for the domination of bruto force, or nn oriental dcppotisni, 
wanton, indolent, and luxurious, he f Stratford] wisliod to ('stahlisli simply 
an efftetive monarchy—one tlmt would doHn tenrk —look after the people in 
real'earnest, and feol itself responsible for their physical, moral, Jind religious 
improvement. If he thought that auch a government, strong and self- 
confident in conscious purity and greatness, would lie invincilde ngaiust 
pressure IVoin Udow, lot it ho so ; and let it bo ealleil a ilcspolism : it was 
adosiiotism perfectly consistent with popular ns'^omhlies and popular riglds, 
because it uiidcrlnok to carry the natmri along with it, to make tlie popular 
mind conform itself, and bow all hearts to its logitiinnte and woll-cnrned 
supremacy. The coiicordont will «if sovereign ami of X)eople eoinbinod 
absolutism and democracy in one s^’stein. 

Unfortunately this ideal is impracticable; and fif it had been 
practicable, Strafford had not Iho tact and the quick sympathies 
necessary for carrying it out. Dr. Mozley evidently enjoys his , 
hero’s “ rotind answers '* and high-linndcd fasiuon of dealing i 
with opposition, and records admiringly the methods by which, ' 
when JiOrd Deputy of Ireland, his (Jonncil was “ tamed and 
brought into something like training”:— 

Strafford had, very early on bis arrival, taken pains to teach tliot-e 
otBcioIs their proper place. '. . . The most punctual and hu.sin ess-like 

man in the omplru when he chose, he assembled Ins Council, ami kept them 
for hours waiting, ** attending nn his leisure.’* 

Most people would describe tliis conduct as equally ill-bred and 
injudicious. Strafford’s admirers seem to think that tji keep 
ovwybody about one in a chronic slate of ill-suppressed rage is a 
triumph of statesmanship. So some people tiiiidc a man a hue 
horseman who by pressure of curb and spur Iteeps his animal per¬ 
petually fretting. The true statesman, like the true horseman, gets 
along'without provoldng unueceasary resistance. 

Happily, however, it is quite possible to enjoy and to admire 
works with which wo by no means altogether agree; and the force 
and beauty of this essa^ on Stratford ought, to secure for it readers, 
even though the subject may have lost something of the con¬ 
troversial interest it had fivo-and-thirty years ago. Wo must 
quote a fine and pathetic passage which follow.s upon the mention 
of Straflbrd’s sentence:— 

All was now over—the 8tato.sman’s life, with its tronidcfl, cnnfli<;ts, com¬ 
motions—the magtiinecnt storm W'tts hpciil, and Strulturd had one brief 
awful pauee before the world closed upon him for ever. Year after year, 
and hour after hour to the last, the intensity and excitement of Ins career 
had increoscul, had within and around him'ipiiekeiicd, like tropical nature, 
into a glowing multiplied life, an overflowing luxuri:mcc, brilliancy, and 
play of miud; and now in a moment every thouglit hail its quietus, and all 
was midnight stlllncsH within tlie prison walls, lint tlic same liigh temper 
and finish of character which had ever made him see und bend to his 
osition, whatever it was, Isire him through his last short stage os nobly as it> 
ad borne liiin to it; now that ho coulvl work no more, he reposed, un«l, life 
over, addressed himself to death. Do w'C not mistake indeed the temper of 
great minds all along, when wo imagine t hat Ijeciiiise they devote themselves 
t.0 the business of life, they are therefore devoted to litb? nathcr should 
wo not say that they adopt that mode of getting through itf Some trial 
meets all men, adversity tne pampered, neglet^t the proud, occupation the 
indolent, and life itseif the great, Tlie big ardent mind must be doing some¬ 
thing, or it pinos and dies, must be tilling up the awkward void, storing 
time with acts, and making life auhstantiol. But take aw.ay Hte, and tbo 
worldly p^rinciple is over; they are no longer Iniund to it than they exist 
in it, they do not regrot the loss of that wdiich they only spent because they 
hud, or love the rudo unsightly material which' tlieir skill and labour 
moulded. Life, the simple animal or passive, they never know, or felt, or 
had; nature gave them not the sense or organ ‘wliiob relishes the mere 
pleasure of bdng alive; they never thought of Jiic itself, hut only of its 
opportunities ; and death wUl occupy, absorb, content them, if death is nil 
luej' have to think of. 

On the essays upon Laud and Luther wo have not space to 
dwell. That upon Luther is an acute and on the whole un- 
favourablo piece of criticism. To Luther’s advocates, says Dr. 
Mozley significantly, “lielongs the undoubted fact that he was a 
great man j to bis opponents the very awkward question whether 
ho was a saint.” The article on Archbishop Laud of course takes 
a Highly favourable view of its subject, though Dr. Mozley sees 
and admits the Archbishop’s failure as a politician:— 

Laud’s is an instance of a great career founded upon a dream; a great, 
practical, poweiful, political mind, that pursued a visionary object. The 
high fen^idea of Church greatness which led him tlirougir his course 
was an irapiracticable, nnrcaione in the great revolution of society which 
had taken place, « • . l.<aud*s movement was not a popular one, and we 
know not whether it could have boen made so. 

At the Bame rime he points out how much of Land's work has 
survived* At the cost of his own life and the temporary downfall 
of ills order, lAud stemmed the rising tide of Puritanism and 
saved the Oethotio dement in the English Chmich. There are 
no dottht many who count this no claim upon the gratitude of 


posterity; but at any rate it redeems Laud’s oarear firom the 
charge of utter failure. The man who arrested the English Church 
in her course tot^arda Geneva, and impressed her piteeiitohpdcter 
upon her, must have been something more than the ridiculous 
old bigot ” described by Macaulay* 

• That Dr* Mozley treated even his historical i^ubjects from a re¬ 
ligious rather than from a purely historical point of view ho 
probably would not have sought to deny. Though thio may lower 
the value of his essays in the eyes of the scl^rihc school of 
liistorians, at least it does not diminish their interest, nor injure 
their life and vigour. We have already said enough, we trust, 
to induce our readers to study these volumes for thchnselves* 
Tliey will find in them much that will hear, not one, but many 
perusals. 


THE CHANSON DE ROLAND.* 

I ^RKNOII scholarship cannot be chnrged with having neglected 
- the venerable relic of luediawal literature which has, come to 
he known as the Chanmn dc lioUmd. This is the fourth indo- 
pendeui edition of the text that has appeared in France; the tenth, 
counting reproductions of former editions, and the eighth transla¬ 
tion into modern French ; besides which there has been produced 
at least a score of books, and articles bearing onthehistory^ 

geography,stnicture, vorsiticatioD, and other features of the poem. 
Nor has the study been loft entirely to French scholars. Tbe 
Geriunus, always to the front in every literary enterprise, have 
given throe critical editions of the text, and a fourth is on the eve 
of publication, while a German translation has boen published hy 
Dr. lli;rtz at Stuttgart, and one into Polish by Mmo. Duchinska 
at Warsaw. It miglil perlinps have been fairly expected that an 
JCnglish editor would have made an appearance in the field. It is 
true that a chavaon da dealing with Charlemagne (or Karl 
the Great, as perhaps wo ought to call him), has not the 
Biuiie historical interest for nn Englishman as for a Qerratui 
or a Frenchman ; but, from n literary point of view, our interest 
in this old Norman lay is hardly less than that of the Freuchf 
themselves. The language in which it is written has nn intimate 
relation with oftr own ; Uiat the author of the oldest redaction of 
the poem was horn on this side of the Channel would be too much 
to assert, but it is at least probable that the Turold or Thorold, %c^ 
whom we are indebted for itspre-servatiou, waaan Anglo-Norman ; 
and, at any rate, the princeps RIS,, to which his name is attached, 
belongs t<i this country, being one of the treasures of the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford. 

In the opinion of experts, among whom M. Francisque-Michel 
is to be reckoned, this is of the twelfth century, while, of the six 
or seven other MSS. which contain a part or a version of the 
poem, the earliest is at least a century later. One of those—that 
in the National Library in Paris— whs in 1832 made the subject of 
A thesis for the degree of Doctor of Letters by M. Monin, who, 
with an instinct akin to genius, detected in it evidence of an 
earlier work. This called attention to the Oxford MS., the exist¬ 
ence of which had be?n already mentioned hy Tyrwhitt in a work 
curiously described by M. do Julleville as “ Canterburys’s Tales of 
Ohuticer, ’ and by Conybeare in the Genthman's Magmina, and tho 
result was that M. Francisquo-Michel was commissioned by M. 
Guizot to make a transcript and publish an edition, which he 
brought out in 1837. M. Gtlnin followed suit with a critical 
edition in succeeded hy those of Muller and Boehmer, and a 
second by M. Francisquo-Michel, especially valuable to the student 
by the addition to the Oxford text of that in the BibUoth6que 
Nationale, showing the action of time and interpolation on an old 
poem. Then came the elaborate edition of M. Ldon Gautier, with 
translation, notes, and glossary, which has been reproduced no Ies» 
than live times; and lastly we have this of M. de Julleville, who 
adopts Muller’s edition of the Oxford text^ and gives a translaiioti 
which seeks to follow the original even in its assonances. It i» 
open to doubt whether the latter attempt is altogether judicious. 
It hampers the translator’s efforts at literality without any com¬ 
pensating advantage. The assonant rhyme, that which disregards 
the consonants and depends wholly on the accented vowels, 
is impotent as a rhyme to any modern ear except a 
Spaniard's, habituated to it by its employment in the popular 
ballads. It is, in fact, essentially a feature of popular narrative 
poetry, and no doubt had its origin in the chant of the trouvdre 
or I'omancero. The earliest narrative poetry of the Romance hm- 
guages was delivered apparently in a monorhymic chant, in Which 
the same rhyme was carried on to the end of the laisse, or strophe, 
corresponding to the paragraph in prose. But, as the length of 
this depended on the matter or subject, even a Romance lan¬ 
guage could not always furnish a sufiicient number of legitimate 
rhymes; and the minstrel was compelled to have recourse to the 
assonant, which, moreover, would m but sligh% distinguisbable 
from the consomint in the mouth of a singer. Ticknhr, it should 
be observed, is ta error—a rare occurrence with him—when ho 
says, in his Sju^mth Literature^ that the assonant rhyme had its 
origin in Sp^. It appears, indeed, in the earliest work in the 
Spanish languM, the poem of the Oidf which is constructed 
exactly on the above described; but the poem of the CM is 
certainly not earlier, and probably more than half a century later, 
than the Ckanean de Roland^ -y^eit^ the assonance is equally 

* La C%0ftiMNi de Eefeiwf; aeaedie rkfikmie H 
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Nor is' tli» tho only initanco of it in oatly Tiwncli 
n^trX fQT 'it i»?fo«nd. 4 n the ‘^tdhor^ps/* Ahd' the 

faUip of anlNicoldtto,” It is quite tvuei^ as he says, 

that the i^spuMlt,, rhjmei^B ft pocallaitty \vihich does not prevail 
in q]iy\^t(Krat^e exc^t the S|)aiiiBh; hut evln there its employ¬ 
ing is Ihvito^ to^ distinct class of poetry. None of the 
•old p6ata'^f 4 he thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, Gonzalo of 
Be>co6, dr ^ Prie^ of Hit# or *|ny of their voluminous con- 
tenipqfaridsfnave .recourse to it: nor is it used by the poets of the 
echbm that succeeded them—tne Marquis of Siintillami, Villena, 
the hlipnrique^ Juan de Mena; nor hy those of the Italian school 
-•^Garcilaao, ^Joscan, Mendoza, Prancisco de la Torre, or the 
Argepilolas. In fact, it is never employed by any of the re- 
oo^nizqd P^hi except those like (lon^Tora, Ijope, tjuevedo, and 
otheiB^^h^ occasionally expressly imitated the ballads and popular 
poetr/;‘^^e^poonlh>f the (Hd is the only long work in which it 
Appears/'^ui with this exception it is comlncd to the ballad poetry 
and its inmations. 

inwrerang here chiefly as indicating a certain relationship 
or commiuity of origin betweV.n the early popular poetry of Spain 
and thatw Northern France. In one of the most striking passages 
o^he Chanton de Rdand the poet dotinea very clearly the limits 
of the country to the inhabilautH of which his verses are addiossed. 
At the point where tlie tide of battle at Ivoncesvalles turns against 
Upland, and the Franks are Ixmuj hack hy weight of numbers into 
the Jaws of the pass, the prxit pauses ahiuptly, us if a new vision 
had suddenly come within his ken. In France, he says, there is a 
marvellous great tempest, hail and rain and thunderbolts and dark¬ 
ness at midday, and a trembling of* the earth from St. Michel del 
Peril to Beinz, and from Jlesuufon to the port of Guitsaud, and 
men say it is the end of all things. Jiu<- they say wrong, not 
knowing the truth. It is the great doh; for tln3 death of Eolsnd. 
St Michel del Peril is of course Mont St. Michel in Normandy, 
Guitsand is Wiasaut, near Capo Grisnez, and Seinz, the reading of 
the Oxford MS., should beyond a doubt be “ Heins,’’ t.c. Heims, the 
reading of two later copies, as the place is obviously in a line east 
from St. Michel. These four points n»ark out with curious preci¬ 
sion the region over which the languo d'oil prevailed. Hy taking 
Mont St. Michel as the iin>at westerly, the Hroton peninsula is 
excluded ; immediately easUvard of ii liim running through Jtoims 
from Wissant to Bt'san^on the 'J’eulonic speech begins, and a line 
■from liesanifon westwards will very neari\ fall in with the coumi 
of the Loire, which has always Iammi n'cleonod the iu>rlhem boundary 
of the languo d’oe. Few things at nil cujiable of comparison dili’er 
luoro essentially than the schools of poetry which flourished on 
the opposite sides of the Ijein*. The genius of the Northern 
poetry was narrative and descriptive, that of the Southern was 
sentimental. While the trouveres of the North troubled them¬ 
selves little about Jovo cAccpi as a niolive of action in tlicir talcs, 
it was the never-failing theme of the troubiido\iiw ofthe South, who, 
on the other hand, rarely wing of’ waj’, pciluips because, as J\L 
Domogeot suggests, *Ga vio nVlIe *‘n ctait tron })lcine jioiir quo la 
podsie aimut a s’y arrt'ter.” Hut w hat marks the contrast most 
strongly is the difl'eronce in mcthoil. 8o long as they pi*e»orved a 
certain rhythm and cadence suflicicut for keeping up the iutei*cst 
and attention of their andionco the Northern miustrels carcil little 
about niceties of construction. With the troubadours, on the con¬ 
trary, form and mecbuuical excellence w'Ore all in all, and the art 
of the poet seems for the most part to be ex]>eudetl, not on the 
thought to be conveyed, but. on the vehicle which conveys it. A 
hidlade will remind an Knglir<h readi'v of what he understaiKis by 
u ballad ” in the same w'ay that New Y<ii'k recalled Old York to 
the guard of the Ijight Salisbury by being so ('xactly unlike it in 
every resjiect. The same difl’eronce, only still more strongly 
marltcd, distinguishes the com}>ositlonsof the tr^tubadours from the 
contemporary poetry of thoir neighbours on the other side, the 
Bpaniarda, which in" almost every rw^poct shows a close affinity 
with that of tho trouveres. It ia true that the chamoa de 
pe»te of the Norman iniusirela has only two or three n^presenta- 
tives in Spain, a noble one in the poem of the CV<f, to which 
may be added the curious “(Jronica rimada,” discovered by Ochoa 
•in the National Library in Paris, and tlio other rhymed chronicle 
, dealing in extenso with the Moorish wars of Alfobeo XI. On tho 
other hand, there is little or nothing on tho French side to set oil’ 
against the balladH of Spain except a cliance speciuiou like the 
ballad of “ John of Tours,” which lias lieen admirably trans¬ 
lated hy Mr. Hossotti. It should be rtnnembered, however, that 
in most cases a ohansm de pestc implies the pi'e-existence of 
a ballad poetry, out of which it was foi-med by a kind of process 
of naturai selection. An event or a hero that appealed to the 
popular imagination would uaturully be seized iqmn as a subject 
by the popular minstrels, and, when the facts were exhausted, 
fancy would he called in to supply their place. Of the group of 
ballads, lays, rhapsodies, or whatever they may be called, thus 
produced, some ol course would prove more taking than others.; 
those that failed to tell would drop out of circulauon, those that 
bit the taste of their public would, as we should saV now, come to 
a second edition, and those that best fitted in ■v&tb the otheia 
would of course have the best chance of survi tal. f£hus out of a 
mass ol unconnected lays there would grow a seru.^ with a recog* 
niaed connexion and order, becoming more and nmi'e homogeneous 
with time and repetition. When IhU process began in the case 
ofthe Chmimm de Meland, how soon after the event the poem cela* 
brates, we have no means of jUclging; nor indeed can we tell 
when the redaction preserred in the Oxford MB. was made, or 
whether Turold remoulded a fbde old lay or mei'ely transcribed a 


version current in his di^. But tliat the Chmaon, as we have it 
there, came of some each process is beyond a doubt; and possiUr 
the song of lioland and Oliver, ''Ki mururent ^en Benchevals/ 
which Tf^lefer snug as tho Normans advanced to battle of 
Hastings was one of those that entered into its compomtion. 

The repetitions which are among the indicatioipa of the oon- 
glomerato structure of the poem may in some uistancoa,, have 
been intentional, as M. do Julieville points out; but where they 
involve a contradiction—as, for instance, when Laon is spoken of 
as though it were Oharlumagne’s capital, while in the next strophe 
Aix is mentioned in nearly tho same terms—the obvious inl’oreaco 
is that they belong to difloront versions. The ampliiication of the 
story makes it pr^able Umt the disaster at Honcesvalles began to 
be sung at an early date. There is no reason to doubt that such a 
disaster did really occur, and that it v^s one of considerable mag¬ 
nitude, blit tho only historical voucher for the is Eginhard’s 
account of it in tho Life of OharlomagDB,andin the Annals, if indeed 
the latter bo his, which has been questioned. All be says is that 
Clinrlemagne, after, having reduced tho North of Spain, was leading 
hack his army in safety when ho sufl’ered a reverse in the Pyrenees 
from the treachery of the Gascons, who, taking advantage of the 
narrowness of the delilo and the thickness ot tne woods, fell upon 
the rear-guai’d in charge of the baggage, and destroyed it to a 
man—I'iggiluird, the Chamberlain, Ansolm, Count of the Palace, 
and Holaud, W'orden ofthe Marches of Brittany, being among tho 
slain. There was no possibility lof avenging ^e blow, he adds, 
because the enemy dispersed immediately with the spoil. ^ In the 
annals of the year 778 the record of tJie event is substantially tho 
saiuo, except tJint no names are mentioned, and that Charles is 
said to have returned hy I^inipelona, w'hich is confirmatory of tra¬ 
dition and romance as to Honcesvalles being tho scene of the con¬ 
flict. Such is the historical account of tlie catastrophe which gave 
birth to the widespread legend of Holand, Holdan, or Orlando, and 
all its ramificatious; “ un nom et quelquos lignos,” as M. J ullevillo 
says; adding rather rashly, “il est sorti de Ih une 6 pop< 5 o 
immense.” The trouveres or joglars who gave the first start to tho 
“ I'qiopiM.! immense ” wore about as likely to have taken their ideas 
from hginhard’s few lines us the poet who wrote 
.July Ike fifht in Ohlbridge town 

to have got liia knowledge of the battle of the Boyne from tho 
entr^' in I'Nelyn's Hi.iry. If they did, tho niediieval poet’s license 
was 11 libci'ul one. In the first ]diice, it is to be uotictMl that in the 
romantic narrativo the Cbiscons are dropped altogether, and tjiu 
SuTHcens made the as.sai]unts, ulthougli at the time the Boixicons 
north of the Eliro were Clmrlemagiu'S vassals, under his proteo 
tioii. In the Spanish ballads, except the famous one which Don 
l^uixote heard the Toboso ploughman singing— 

Jll did y<* fun;, ye nn n i>f Kraiu o, in Ityrifesvallcfi ehnsr, 

Vour \M’n* ukiin and t harltnnu^'Ue tfJl from Ids pride of place— 

tho victory is generally claimed for the Bpnniarda of Leon and 
Jierinirdo del Curpio. But of course Lginhard’s account is the true 
one, and it is coMlirined by tho Jkisqiie ballad of Altabiscar, in 
which, however, Ihore is no allusion to tho powerful inducement 
»)!’hooty, but liie inounlniiiecrs are rejiresented ns insTured solely 
by a patriotic desire to crush the Northern invader. The founda¬ 
tion of tho story in the poem is Gauelon's hatred and jenlouey of 
his step-son Holand. Ho is sent at Holand’s suggestion to the 
Court of Marsilc.^, the {Saracen King of {Saragossa, to arratigo tho 
turnis of submission ollenid by the latter, and while there be con¬ 
trives lo persuado tho Saracens that there can bo no rest or peace 
for thrm so Jong as Holand lives, at Ibo same lime pointing out 
that they will have a good opportunity of gottiwf^ rid of him when 
hi' and the twelve ])eer8 with tho rearguard of twenty thousand 
men will he separated from tho main army. Tho Saracens act -on 
the hiut and follow Holand with an overwhelming force. When 
they make their appearance tho prudent Oliver advisi^s Holand to 
sound his mighty horn, which indeed is no horn, hut an elephant’s 
tusk, “ olifant,” ns wo have been not long ago reminded by a 
passage in M. do Bornier's flne play La Fille de Ltolandf 
that Charlemagne at tho other side of the mountains may 
know' tho strait they * re in. But Holand says, ** God 
forbid that 1 should be heard sounding my horn because of 
pagans V’ The Franks perform marvels of valour; but they are 
outnumbered, and fall one hy one, and at length lioland roluc- 
tiijitly winds his horn. Before help can come Oliver falls, mortally 
wounded. At last the answering horns of Charlemagne’s host are 
heard across the mounUiitis, and the Saracens tarn and iiy, lea'nng 
Holand and the Archbishop Turpin masters of the field, but teth 
in grievous plight, the Arclibishop wounded to death, and Holand, 
though unwounded, dying, for in sounding that despairing Mast 
with the dread horn he has, in point of fact, blown bis Inains oat— 
Tar Ics oreilles fors li ist lo cervel— 

and he dies, after a vain attempt to break his good sword 
Duraudal. Charlemagne comes up breathing vengoonoe, and 
pursuos the Baracens down to the Kbro, in which those who escape 
the swords of tho Franks are drowned. He then destroys idU tne 
‘‘siuagoges” and ** mahumerios” and images and idols in 
Saragossa, and carries away the widow of King Maxtlbas to be 
converted, Holand, Oliver, and the Archbis^p are huiM with 
due pomp at Blayo; and Ganelon, arraigned tbr his t^aohery, 
and proved guilty by his defeat in single combat, is torn esundSr 
by horses. Befoie the d^nouemefa is reached, howem, there is a 
long episode setting forth how the Emir Bsljgant ojf llabylonf 
moved by the distress of his brother of Ssragbsaa, to his 
aidfOnd sailed up the JSbro with A migh^ list A htigfo 
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army; hut yna defeated ‘idth the usual completeness which was 
the lot "'of those who encountered Oharletnagoe. Thie (an 
evident interpolationi though M. de Julleville does not notice it) 
was no doubt insertra by some keen Oarlovingian partisalU, eager 
to give the Bmperor a larger share and a more prominent place in 
the poeoS 

Aa may be gathered from this rough ontline, the Chnnaon ds 
JStolmd is rude and inartistic^ with little about it externally to 
tempt any^one except the specialist or student of old poetry. But| 
like many % tract oi country that looks grim and uninviting when 
viewed from a distance, it has picturesque beauties of its own to 
reward the explorer who takes the trouble to penetrate its re¬ 
cesses. With all its prolixity and numerous repetitions, the fight 
at Itoncesvalles has the trumpet ring of the true Homeric ballad 
in it; and the deaths of li^nd and of Oliver are told with 
genuine dramatic force and pathos. Especially dramatic is the 
fast scene between the friends, when Oliver, with the dimness of 
death upon his eyes, mistaking Roland for one of the enemy, 
cleaves his helmet with a last effort; and Roland, fearing that 
the blow may have been struck in anger, says, ** 1 am Roland, 
who has ever loved you well.” “1 hear your voice,” says 
Oliver, “but 1 see you not; forgive me that I struck you.” 
“ I have no hurt,” says Roland, “ liere and before God I forgive 
you.” “So saying they loan one to the other, and in that leva 
they are part^.” Another characteristic passage is where the 
Belle Aude of M. Victor IIug»)’w Le Marim/r. de liolaud, the Doha 
Alda, whose dream is the subject of one of the oldest and most 
beautiful of the Spanish ballads, com(>s bfjfore Obarleitiagne on his 
return to Aix,and asks him, “ O est Rollanz r ’ The Emperor tries 
to mitignto the blow hia answer gives by oflering a “ mult esfoiv/ct 
eschauge,’’ his own son Doewia ; but Aude nnikos answer:— 

Cost unit inoi o.At ostrango. 

No placpt Doti nr sph Heinz (saints) lie angles 

Aprhs ItoJIonz quo jo vivc icniaigiic, 

and falls lifeless at his feet. The siniplicily hero is the more note¬ 
worthy bccAuse in the r<;<hiction contained in tlio later Paris Mti. 
this episode of the Belle Aude is exp.'uidod by spoceljifying to 
nearly four hundred linos, furnishing an excellent example of the 
devolopmeut w'hich popular epic poetry undergoe.s in the course of 
time. 

As to thb merits of M. do Julleville’s edition, it may be said that 
it meets the requircnionls of tlioso who would have the jjoem in a 
compact and elegant form, with an honest mid Judicious text, 
which neither adiuil-s mere conjectural omondalion nor rejects 
sound critical correction, and wilh prefatory matter and 
notes which sufficiently enlighten Iho reader without oppressing 
him with an overdose of erudition. For the rea.sonfl already stated 
the translation which accompanies the text is not quite bo satis¬ 
factory os the rest of the work, and a-s a help to the reader it is, 
we think, not nearly so efficient as the loss aiubitious attempt of 
M, d'Avril. The form of the original is, indeed, skilfully imitated ; 
but it is often at the expense of the substance. In the very third 
lino wo find the translator driven to render “ la loro altaigno ” by 
“la torre immonso ”—a vague gcuornlity which entirely misses the 
meaning, os the “tero altaigne ” in question was tlio “ highland” or 
moimtaiuous region lying between tho Pyrenees and tho l^bro, to 
which Oharlemagne’s Spanish exyeditiou >vas strictly confined. 
M. de JuUcville’s geography is, indeed, occsisionally somewhat 
uncertain, as, fur instance, in tlu) note upon Cordres, a town be¬ 
sieged and ttiUcn by Charlemagne early in the champaign, which Is 
said to be “ ville inconnuu, u moihs qii'il no s’agisse de Cordoue, 
laquelle est, il ost vrai, a cent ciuquaiito lieues de Saragosso.” 
Cordres, there can he no doubt, is the modem town of Oortbs on 
the Ebro, about eight leagues above Saragossa. Again, when 
Charlemagne is said to have na.ssed by Narbomio, a note says that 
“ This puzzles commentators, because the route from Uoncesvalles 
to Bordeaux does not pass by Narbonne.” No doubt; but then 
Charlemagne, according to the poem, started from Saragossa, not 
from Roncesvalles, and the road across the eastern I*yronces by 
the Col de la Perche would have been in that casu a very natural 
one for him to take* 


BY PROXY.* 

S INOK he made a decided hit with his Zosjf Sir Masmiffherdf we 
do not know that Mr. Payn has written anything moi^e exciting 
than My Proxy. It is true that the excitement is far-fetched both 
literally and metaphorically, and that there is rather more than a 
fair proportion of intrinsic improbabilltiee in the story. But tho 
author carries them olF with an easy assurance which makes us 
forgspt for the moment to scrutinize them too closely. The plot, 
although somewhat fahtastic, is cleverly and neatly put together; 
the various parts dovetail into each other very naturally, and 
there is no drying the 8tren(|th of many of the utuations. And 
in developing charaoters which have a good deal of originality, 
Mr. Payn presents us with a series of rather suggestive psychological 
studies. One of his leading personages 1 ms unmistakably the 
makings of an unscrupulous rascal in him, and in RalnhPennycuick 
a most r^nlsive nature is veiy faintly relieved ny occasional 
glimmerings of feeliaff. Bat the temptations in which his follies 
and misfortunes involve the more honourable and good-hearted 
friend who is travelling with him open up some subtle <|ue8tions 

• By Proxy, By James Payn, Author of" Lost Sit Massfngberd," &e. 
Imi&n: (^atto fr Windua XB78, 


for cssf^istsy; Xnd if there is considerahld 
racters afld the pilat;;,^tliere is; still mqreidecucled 
locality wbief li|r. has select^' for^ his ppenli^?l|||l^1^ 
Our romance writers are,^in ef 

They distribute their %ttentions botyfcen theCoatid^t 
British Isles; they go the round of our colc^niea and 
now and again they actu«dly ventum to lure us mto l^^tsreht ha 
Indian subjects. But, so mr aa. we ^membes) it is altegeiber a 
new idea to cariy their readers ifj^country in China. "Wef do not 
know what means the author may havo'had of informing himself 
os to tho interinr of an Empire tJint has been so very little explored. 
It is conceivable in tliese days of prumiscuous travel ^hat ho Shay 
have paid China a flying visit. At all events the supposition spospia 
not inadmissible, if we judge by his pictures of Unisa andHhe 
Ohino.%‘. It is true that ho might lake very considerablili|uisties^ 
and still set his critics at detiance. But at ndl evgpts Im ms sde- 
ceeded in producing, on tho wlioie, an impression o%l% apd 
reality ; although now and then ho Hoems half to foiget dfbeie W 
is, and to endow the Celestial dignitaries with Kngph 4 un%of 
thought. . 

Mr. italph Pennycuick is a man of the world in the Arrower 
sense. He is a widower with an ample fortune and an only 
son. It is his chiol' aim to make the most of his life ac¬ 
cording to his extremely egotistical notions; and, while habitU"^ 
ally drinking of the cup of ploosuro, he carefully guards an ek- 
Cftllent constitution against the excesses and iudisoretionA that 
might undermine it. lie has snug chambers in the Albany, whirSi 
he makes his liead-quartm when nt home; but he loves change of 
scene and society, and the courflu of bis peregrinations has landed 
him at Shanghai. There ho has planned an exptsdiiion up the 
country, in which hia old intimate, Ca]>taiu Arthur Conway, is hia 
solo companion. Conway lancios that ho knows Ins friend pretty 
well; but, hefuro all is eudod bdwoi'n lliem, he has reason 
know him very much hotter. lie is aware that Pennycuick is 
essentially a hard man, and indeed Pennycuick rejoices in 
the »obriquet 6 of “ Stoel l*en ” and “ Hard Pon.” But ho believes 
him to bo a good fellow at boiioiu, otherwise he would novel havo 
consented to accompany him as itilorproler on the understanding 
that Pennycuick is to stand paymaster. His dislUusioning begins 
very speedily, and he is disagreeably enlightened. Penny¬ 
cuick treats the natives fts “ niggers,” and never bridles hia tongue or 
baulks himself of a fancy out of consideration for their feelings. 
He makes a mortal enemy of the captain of their boat by olfering 
an insult to his pretty daughter: and Eu-chow has soon an op¬ 
portunity of revenging himsidf. The boat is lying moored under a 
famous Buddhist temple, which the travellers are naturally tempted 
to visit. The shrine boasts of a relic of extraordinary sanctity, 
being nothing less than a crystaYlized drop of perspiration from tho 
blessed brow of Buddha. I’ennycuick, with his characteristic con¬ 
tempt for his fellow-creatures in general, Ims a conviction that every 
Chinaman has his price; and in that he is not very far wrong, 
although he learnsby meiniicholycxt)erience that the theory may bo 
unduly pushed to extremities. lie is confirmed in it by the ease with 
which he bribes the chief priest to display tho holy relic to his iin- 
hallowud gaze. But then an insane fancy seizes him ^ and he acte 
on an impulse which, it must be admitted, is almost inoonceivalffe 
in a man of his eminently practical nature. Ho abstracts the 
famous relic as a trophy, be\iering that under the circumstances he 
may do sowdth impunity, as it is only exhibited on solemn festivals. 
He has reckoned, as il happens, without his host. The captain of 
the boat eagurly seizes on an opportunity of revenging himself, and 
tho crime is brought j)romptly home to the culprit. Then follow 
the tragic situations and tliose qiiesiions of casuistry to which we 
have adverted. It is clear that Pennycuick must be rescued for tbp 
purposes of the story, and yet it is hard to guess how this may bo 
brought about. Death with the most diabolical refinements of 
toiture is the doom of his inexpiable oiFeuce, and fanatical feeling 
is so universally excited tliat the officials, on peril of their lives, 
are bound to see tho sentenco executed. Otherwise Penny¬ 
cuick could have bought himself out of his difficulty, which is 
the idea that first occurs to him. Had be been a native of Ohina 
he might have purchased a substitute; such simple bi^inese 
arrangements are* carried out oveiy day with the connivance of 
judges and gaolers, ikdog unfortiinatcly a foreigner, he mtist pay 
in person, and tluu'e seems no help for it. At last, after mature 
refiection, Captain Conway has a proposal to make. An English¬ 
man must be tortured to death, but why should not ho be the 
person ? Pennycuick has expresses! his readiness to pay an enor¬ 
mous ransom, and Conway has a daughter in Englana who is un¬ 
provided for. If Pennycuick will undertake that the o^baued 
Nelly shall inherit 20,000/., the thing may bo arranged. With all 
his hairiness and solfisUuess, Pennycuick hesitates. It seems shamo- 
lul to leave his friend to sailer, even though he is to pay 
for the reprieve with so much of tho fortune ha prizes so 
dearly, liut life is sweet; the devil has poisuasive arguments to 
shiest. Pennycuick is assisted to escape, and Conway stays 
behind to die for him. All these scenes in Ohina ore excellent, 
setting aside intrinsic unlikelihood; and some of ih^m are 
made amusing w well, iu spite of tho background of horrom. The 
Cbin^ are sk|^t<ffi6d just as we can fancy them, cru^i covetous, 
plausible, and Servilely obsequious to any one who can afford to 
appeal to ^oir cumdity. Money effects anvthiog short of absolute 
impossihilitieik We have more than a glimpse at the horrible 
secrets of their doomy prison Wises, where innooent witnesses, 
as w^l as ftocttsed persons, are lifewUy delivered oret to the tor¬ 
mentors. Afrerttllj these ere n|(tsly an Oriental exaggeration of 
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pra^ticee of the ^ndoa gaols in thg days of Jonathan Wild, as 
4 hey HR.' depicted by Fielding and his contemporaries. The gaoler 
bl'U^y aboselB his^ power ns a means of extracting garnish ”; 
if we u^uoky victims are poor or. penniless, so much the 
worse foi them. There is humour toofi though of a some¬ 
what grim kind, in the profusion of flowing and flowery phrases 
under whicji they fliihsily veil their hruLality. And Fu-ohow, the 
revengeful captaiu^of the boat, is made in particular cleverly charac¬ 
teristic. Bitter as be is against ^ennycuick who has wronged him, 
he ^owB himself honestly grateful to Ooiiway who has befriended 
him. Yet even Fu-chow makes his gratitude a nutter of husinesB, 
and insists on being handsomely paid for his serviccis, although at 
the risk of losing credit for his real kindliness. 

Next we are introduced to a fresh set of characters in England, 
whore Ralph Pennycuick’s son and heir is passionately in love 
with Oon^a,ya daughter. It is a pleasant ciiange from Ciiinese 
duRg^ns and^the cruel civilities of cold-blooded itjaudariris tu 
gardens* on the banks of the Thames at Richmond and quiet 
chambers inf Lincoln’s Inn. Naiuraliy the course of true love runs 
anything but smoothly. Pennycuick, having consoi ttod to save himself 
like as(!loundrel,and sacriiiceii his^self-respect in doing so, desperatidy 
plunges himself deeper in the mire. On second thoughts he 
regrets the ransom ho has promised, and succeeds in pensimding 
himself that it would he ridiculous to pay it. It follows that his 
friend’s daughter, being left ])eimiles3 iji place of being enriched at 
his cost as she ought to have Ijoen, is no match for the heir to his 
fortune. But, as wo may imagine, the hardened and pjjllish 
ofleuder does not e.3cape the penalty of his crimes. Apparently lie 
has redeemed his life ior nothing; but in I'cality he has only ob¬ 
tained a brief reprieve, and he pays dearly for that, liemorse 
makes him utterly miserable. When he tries ambition as a cure 
and thinks of entering Parliament, he linds iris best-laid schemes 
mysteriously baulked. ISome secret enemy has been wxuk- 
iug against him, and working only too successfully. He 
flgures in painful and discreditable sceiics; he takes to drink 
to drown his wrelchodness; iinnlly, there is a miserable deathbed 
iu bis chambers in tlie Albany, with only a coiriidential valet in 
attendance. At length his sou is left his own master, when he is 
happily united to the object of his attachment. What really 
passed in China after Pennycuick eliected his escape we leave our 
readers to gather from the story. The interest is ingeniously sus¬ 
tained, and goes on growing to the last; and, although we may 
suspect what is to be the o.vplanaiion of the, secrets tlmt puzzle 
us, we have no certainty on the subject till we ore actually en¬ 
lightened. And if Mr. Pennycuick, who is made the most important 
person in the story, is intensely luid consistently repulsive, if we 
are shown the more unpleasant aspects of Imman nature in the 
passages between him and Conway and the Chinese, on the other 
hand wo have abundance of agreeable relief iu the characters of 
Raymond Pennycuick and Nelly Conway. Raymond Pennycuick 
is iu every respect the opposite of bis cold-blooded father, and we 
cannot say much more in his favour; while Nelly, with a 
gentleness which is compatible with abundant strength and self- 
will when it is a question of sacriiiciug herself for the good of 
her lover, shows herself iu every way worthy of Raymond. Alto¬ 
gether, the novel is eminently readable, and if its sensation soiuo- 
times verges on extravagance, we must remember that the East is 
the land of romance, and that a writer may ho permitted a certain 
Intense when he strays away into those unfamiliar regions and 
dons the mantle of tlTo author of the Arabian Nights. 


BARCLAY’S TALMUD.* 

N ot a little has been said of late years about the Talmud. 

For English readers generally the word had no very delinite 
meaning at the time when the Bibliop of Natal was charged with 
undermining the authority of the historical books of which the 
Talmud was an elaborate exposition. The title of this almost un¬ 
known work might be associated in their minds with vague ideas of 
ponderous treatises not easily accessible and not greatly to be sought 
after *, but of the times and the mode in which the mighty tomes 
of this commentary came into existence, of the natui'e and the 
value of its contents, they knew nothing, and few probably had 
much desire to bo enlightened on the subject. It seemed, how¬ 
ever, that something like a popular interest in these matters might 
be excited when, in the Quarterly Review^ Mr. Beutsch published 
eleven years ago the well-known paper which seemed to give 
promise*of a richer harvest in the future, and which even in tlie 
compass of a few pages removed many prevalent misconceptions 
and furnished incitement fora systematic examination of these mys¬ 
terious volumes. But Mr. Beutsch rather overdid his part. Wish¬ 
ing to exhibit in their most attractive form the authorized inter¬ 
pretations of the books which contained the history and set forth 
the creed of his forefathers, he spoke much us if he were hundlii^ 
his subject for the lirst time: and yet, when he wrote, evra 
ordinary readers might learn something abou^ it from Bean 
Milman’s History of the JewSf while the schulitr could betake 
himself to the Latm version uf the whole Mishni by Surenhuse, 
or the German translation of Rube. Of the (Jo/man also large 
portions had been translated, and might be read either In 
publi^ed volumes or in manuscript. But, although Mr. Beutsch 
made the most of the supposed novelty of his theme, he was even 
more anxious to show that the ^ith and philosophy of the Talmud 
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were the highest that the world had yet se^, and t^t Ohristianity 
could exhibit nothing surpassing its wisdom, its tender 
generous sympathy, its impartial righteousness, its all-embracing 
charity. Nor can it fairly be denied that he .had some colour for 
his conclusions. We begin to feel some mi^iving only when wo 
remember that eager admirers of Islam have in much the same way 
shown the Koran to be the stronghold of all that is merciful, fo> 
bearing, and tolerant, and that it is idle to cite particular passages 
as embodying certain ideas, unless we can prove that tho^ ideas are 
in harmony with the general spirit of the book, and are manifestly 
intended to be acted upon without reservation. 

The great purpose which Mr. Beutsch had at heart was to con¬ 
vince Englishmen that the Talmud furnished the fairest field for 
the legitimate exorcise of the unfettered intellect, that the human 
mind could And here the best materials to aid it in its search for 
truth, and all that could satisfy its aspirations after an unfailing 
order and a perfectly righteous law. In an article published 
about six years later, the Rdhthurgh Rcvieio made short work 
of these notions by speaking of the Talmud as the moat irre- 
si^lible organ ever fort'cd for the subjugation of the human will. 
The writer went on to give a summary of its contents; but 
no summary, however ample, could give any adequate idea 
of their general character. A reviewer might quote some 
of the sentences which he regarded as both beautiful and 
true, or others which might to him seem false and mischievous; 
but his readers would nevertheless have to lake his conclu¬ 
sions for the moat part on his authority, without submitting 
them to a careful scrutiny. For such readers a volume which 
would really enable them to form their own judgment would bo 
a distinct noon; and wo may therefore expre^js our thanks to 
Dr. Barclay for hiyiug before us a translation of seventeen treatises 
from the Mishna, which exhibit in its chief aspects the huge 
fabric raised by rabbinical interprolors of the moral and ceremonial 
law of tho Pentateuch. Had Br. Barclay been able to treat his 

? 7vat subject with anything like tho animation and zeal displayed 
)y Mr. lioutsch, the gain would have been great indeed. As it 
is, his readers will look rather to his translations than to his in¬ 
troduction ; and it is well that they should practically be obliged 
to do .so. It is time that the value of tho Talmud for tho world of 
(Jhristcudom should bo measured with some approach to accuracy, 
and that we should cease to insist on tho vast importance of this 
storehouse of Jowibh leanring unlo.«3 we have some good grounds 
for thinking that the study of it muy he made congenial to 
European minds. 

Br. Barclay has done his work with something of tho narrowness 
popularly ascribed to missionaries trained in still' dogmatic schools. 
The treatises whicli he has .selected for translation have been 
chosen, he tells us, hecau.se they illustrate Bible teaching. The 
phrase might, with advantage, have been more delinite; and 
when he adds that they contain tho particular mode of tliought 
against which the deepest woes of tho New Te.stament are denounced,” 
Ave might ho tempted to reply that more than one mode of thought 
is condemned in the many lx)oks which make up the New Testa¬ 
ment, and that we would gladly learn tho special form which 
vitiates the Talmud.. Here and there Br. Barclay flnda fault with 
what may be called the narrow view of Talmudic writers, while 
he seems to enforce a scarcely less narrow view of his own. In 
tho contradictions to ho found in various parts of this huge col¬ 
lection ho is quite ready to see evidence ** fatal to its claim of 
equality with Iloly ycriptui-o,*’ forgetting tho retort to which 
a like argument directed against tho miraculous element in 
Christian uagiography lies open. Like tho lives of the Saints, the 
Talmud lias what its adherents admit to be its legendary or 
romance part; and Dr. Barclay seems to be angry with them for 
iiot treating it with greater respect. If a wise man, says Mai- 
monides, takes these histories and proverbs in their literfd sense 
and thinks them had, ho vvill say, This is foolishness, and in so 
doing ho says nothing ut all against tho foundation of the faith.” 
Br. iWclay implies that ho would be saying much not only against 
Jewish, but against (’hiistian, faith. It may be well, therefore, to 
remind him thatathiuker so calm and judicious as Bishop Thirlwall 
coj^^ld insist that traditions of a like kind had no more to do with 
the faith of Ohristoiidom than the rule of three or the squaring of 
tho circle. 

Such points of difference as these are, however, of slight im¬ 
portance as compared with the general impression which is likely 
to be left by these treatises on minds to whom they come with the 
attraction or the repulsion of novelty. This impression must 
depend laigely on the arrangement of the materials; and in this, 
from his own point of view. Dr. Barclay is perhaps not Jess wise 
than Mr. Beutsch. The latter kept in the back^ound, so flir 
as he well could, all that would ho least likely to please, or most 
sure to revolt, the Christian or European mind; the former dvea 
without comment the treatises which illustrate the methods 01 the 
most iUustrious of Jewish commentators and interpreters, Isaying 
his readers, if need be, to cross a wearying desert before they reach 
some small oasis. If they have perseverance enough to carry 
them patiently through tho whole volume, they will probably be 
most of all astonished at the growtli of habits of thought and ex¬ 
pression of which the books of the Old Testament give but tho 
fkinteat inklings. The most intricate ceremonialism of the Rig 
Veda or the Furanas seems plainness itself as eomp^ed with the 
casuistical subtleties and distinorions of riie Talmuoio thtoloe^us. 
Expressions and passages flrom the devotional or prophetical books 
of toe Jewish Canon which, taken by themselves, carry us into 
the purest spiritual region, are quoted only to be deprived of all 
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their beanty and poorer by some marvellous turn of thought'which 
turns the pure ore into the dullest dross. If such is the general 
character of Talmudic teaching, it is well perhaps ti»at the reader 
should have to vade through masses of dogmatic puerilities before 
ho is refreshed by some portions (and they are only portions) of 
the treatise on “ The Fathers.” We seem to breathe the air of the 
mountnins as we read the words of Ihihhi ISiiuon, son of Gamaliel:— 
** 1 have all my life been brought up among wise men, and never 
found anything so good for the body as silence; neither is the study 
of the law the principal thing, but its practice.” A ud again: —“ The 
duration of the world depends on three things, justice, truth, 
and peace, os is said, judge truth and justice and peace on 
your gates.” In the same spirit Rabbi Tarphon says:—” Tlio 
day is short, the labour vast; hut the labt)urers are slotliful, 
though the reward is great and the Master of the lioubo 
pivBseth for despatch.” “ It is not incumbent on thee to com- 
lete the work, neither art thou free to cease IVom it. If thou 
Hst studied the law, great shall be thy reward, for the Master of 
thy work is faithful to pay the reward of thy labour; bat know 
that the reward of the righteous is in the world to come,” Jt is 
refreshing to road the genial words of Rabbi riimon:—“lie "who 
journeys on tlie road, meditating on tlm law, and ceases therefrom 
to admire this beautiful tree or that beautiful fallow ground, is 
coiihideied in Scripture as endangering his life ”; nor is tliero any¬ 
thing which calls up any less agreoablo feeling in tlie enumeration 
of the forty-eight things needed by those who would acquire a 
knowledge of the law, among these being an understanding and 
Intelligent heart, slowness to anger, a sincere love of God and of 
bis creatures. To the Ohristiau or thtj Aryan mind the change is 
as bewildering as it is oppr«*8bive when we turn to tlm interminable 
dogmatic subtleties and relinements whi(‘li seem to have fiirni&lK'.d 

tliO Talmudic theologians a life-long and unliiiling delight. On 
tho Sabl>ath lamps may not be lit “with cedar jtiosa, nor 
with unhnehled flax, nor with" llttss bilk, nor with a wick of 
willow, nor with weeds from the suriiice of water, nor with pilch, 
nor W'ilh wax, nor with castor-oil, nor with the deliled oil of 
heavo-oUbring, nor wdth the tail, nor with the fat.” Nahum the 
Median, we are told, said that they may light with cooked fat; but 
the Sajres sav, ” whether cooked or imcookcd, tlipy must not light 
witli it.” \Ve rcjid with simple amazement the comment:— 
“ When one slaughtered tlie pls^o^'L■^, but not for its eaters, or 
not for those numbered to eat it, fur uucircumcised, and for un¬ 
clean persons? ” ” lie is guilty.” ” For ils calms and not for its 
catm-B? For its reckoning and not for its reckoning ? For cir¬ 
cumcised and nncircumcisod ? For clean and unclean ? ” ” lie is 
'free.” ”lie slaughtered it, and it wa.s found blemished.’’ ”lfe 
is guilty.” “Ho slaughtered it, nml it was found torn in seen:!.” 
“He is free.” “He slaughtered it, and it became linowu that its 
owners retired from it or died, or hecanio h^gally unclean.” “ Ho 
is free, because he slaughtertul it with lawd'ul ne-rmissiou,” Not 
less wonderful are the precepis for ovorydny life and practice. 

A woman must not go out with an eyed nw'dle, nor with a signet 
ling, nor wdth a spiral Lead-divbs, nor wiili a scent-boN, nor with 
ii bottle of niu.<«k; aud, if she go out, she is guilty of a sin offer¬ 
ing.” So said Ibvbbi Meier. The Sages more considerately 
“absolve the scent-box and the botthi of mnvk,” The casnistry of 
murder is more astonishing. The intention of the criminal was 
^*to smite his loins, and theni w'tis not sulliciout force in the blow 
to cause death in his loins, and it pa.'^sed to his heart, and there 
WHS sutiicient force in the blow to cause death in his hoart, and he 
died ? ” “ He is free.” We may perhaps be amused ns well as 
amazed as wo read that “ hi.s iuti ntion was to smite him in hie 
heart, and there wa.s sullicieiit force in the blow to cause deatli on 
bis heart, and it passed on to his loins, and there was not sulliciniit 
force iu the blow to cause death on his loins; but be died ? ” “ He 
is free” (ij. 197.) 

Such distinctions ns these may be dismissed without remark, 
The.'’e is little use iu urging scholars to tlie wearisome task of silt- 
iug tons of sand for a few graijis of pold, or in warning others 
iiguinst spending time on such a quest. Auiong the former a few 
happily will, for the henetit of the w'orld generally, brace them¬ 
selves to the work without iiicitemeut; upon the rest the charms 
of Tnlmudio subtleties and reiiiieiuonts will bo paraded iu vain. 
There is, however, much to be learnt by tlioso who will gnji)e their 
way throwh the wilderness, and fur such Dr. JBarclay's volume 
alibrds sufficient guidance and help. 


BUSEBEEG'S SONGS.* 

117 inSN the peace of Frederikshamii, in iSi^, completed the 
W separation of Finland from Sweden, the inhabitants of the 
great province which bad thus been rudely torn from the luotheiv 
countrycould not at first reconcile themselves to their bereavement, 
and continued secretly to nourish tho vain hu}>c of restoration. But 
eoon it became plain to tliem that Sweden could no longer hope to 
he mistress of the ^tic, and that by a geographical no less than 
an historicaj. necessity Finland must in future form part of 
Russia. A new race grew up with new hopes and asnirations, in 
whom the idea of the neat Fortban—an idea which in nis own day 
had seemed almost riaiculous—took root and blossomed. This idea 
was the social and literary, if not the poUtiual, independence of 

* Jokem l,itd 9 h Runtkvg** Li/rieat Soim^ Id^ and Jipipramti, Bono 
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Finland. The language of the conquerors was a diffictflt one, 
understood only by a small percentage of the inhabitant^, And a 
milder policy than prevailed at Warsaw and at 'Revel prevented 
tlie Russians from forbidding or rostrictiug the use of Swedish at 
the lluiveraities, Finlaad had always enjoyed a very coni- 
siderahlu intellectual vitality; for mure tWn two centuries 
it had supplied Sweden with somo of her ablest bishops, 
generals, and poets. The question now^ was, how best to con¬ 
centrate this vitality for tlm enlightenment and prosperity ol 
Finland itself. Thi.s peaceful ambition sufficed to euiploy tlie 
yoting intelligence, of the country, aud to prevent any vain and 
fatal ellbrt at reversing the fortune of conquest. But the memo¬ 
ries of the war, even because they were so utterly hopeless, took a 
sucrtal and classic character at once, and formed a serious basis on 
which the education of tho next generation was founded. The 
names of tho great generals who had fought on the Swedish side 
and had fallen -tho names of Aldorcreutz, Sandels, aifd Diibeln-— 
had a magical siguilicance iu the eiu's of tills mournful and liuagi- 
I native peojtle. Around the veterans that survived tlio war there 
I gathered a kind of romance, and youths and maidens would 
I cluster round thorn in the summer evenings to hear for the bun- 
I drodth time tho story of tho fall of Sveaborg, of tho bloody day 
! on the meadows of Oravais, of the hopeless fight by Idensalmi 
'Church. Jt was iu 1820 that a young linnish student listened to 
the atorie.s of such an old soldier at Rnovesi. Ho himself, a child 
of four, hud seen the groat Diibeln iu the streets of his birthplace, 
.lakoKstiid, in 1808; and there rose iu him the dtwire of crystal¬ 
lizing these tales of patriotism, before they could fade, into tho 
undying form of poetif; ait. 

The young man who was thus unconsciously preparing Iiiwsolf 
to bo the renreaentutive <»f tho Finnish nation, tho centre wound 
wliom all the hopes and ambitious of his country should revolve, was 
named Jakob Jjudvig Runeburg. His father was a captain in the 
nuii'chant service, wliose slendor means were straitened painfully by 
tho presence of six children, of w'hom our poet was tho eldost. 
The latter was adopted, for the relief of this pressuro at liouie, by 
an undo at IJluaborg, and at the age of oigliteen he went to 
tho Umvei'sity of Abo, where ho romiiined until 1827. Till he 
entered his twenty-tifth year the young Runeberg sbowod no great 
precocity of genius; he rhymed freshly aud pleasantly iu tho 
manner of Franzen, at tliai time tho leading poet of Finland. As 
a matter of fact those seaport town.‘i, Jakobstad, Ulefiborg, Abo, 
with their cusmopolitun character, did not strongly attract 
or move him. Jiut one 'wtuaii autumn afternoon iu 1827 
tlie city of Abo was burnt to the ground, never again to take 
its old position us the head of culture in Finland. The Dni- 
versily migraled to Helsingfors; but Ruueberg, who hud just 
been luadu doctor of philosophy, dcleriiiiiied to seek his fortunes 
elsewhere. He accepted a tutorship in a house far away at 
iSanrijarvi, in the intciioi* of the country, burying himself among 
the lakes anil fun.ssta, and studying the primeval lift* of tho peasants 
to ils luobt intiinate foiiturea. For three years be held himself 
thus in voluntary exile, developing his genius with iucredibiB 
rapidity. W'hun he reappeared in civilized society ho brought 
with him the credentials which were to give him the foremost 
pliico among the Scaiidinaviau writers of his age. Like Goethe, 
ho was greatly impressed hy some extracts which ho saw taken 
from Servian Iblli-sdngs, and ho translated into Swedish a whole 
collection of lbc.se. But what was more important was that during 
his stay at Saarijarvi he wrote his national epic of MgskyUamef^^Thid 
Flk HunU'is,” perhaps the most original and powerful single poem 
exiMtiugin the .Swedish language. In this poem wo seethe genuine 
I'iiilauder of the woods, with his rough and Homeric hospitality, his 
Imbiiiial nudancliuly, hi.s tits of wild humour, set in a landscape, 

I painted in the most vivid colours, with endless winding lake and 
hanging forest, a vast monotony of mountain, w'ood, and water. 
It was a very singular thing that tliis new and untutored poet, 
rising in the midst of a romantic people and in a romantic age, 
had nothing in common with the prevailing romanticism. In 
Germany, iu h'ronce, in .Sweden tho young poets were all ew 
cifslume tlorgie, aud Finland, of course, imitated its ^eater 
neighbours. But from tho first Runeberg was realistic and massic; 
he had no sympathy^indeed, with the pseudo-antique of the seven¬ 
teenth century, but the veritable art of ancient (ireeco fascinated 
and possessed him. Hu had a iiaasionate love of fonn and a sense of 
the dignity and harmony of art; his poems are remarkable for 
their breadth of style, and when he is at his best he reminds us 
most of Homer. Among Scandinavians there is only one man 
with whom ho is iu communion; and tliat is not a poet at all, but 
the sculptor Thorwaldsen. It is interostiug to note that in the 
next generutiuii this passion for form has taken its more obvious 
direction. The eldest son of the poet, Walter Runebeig, has at¬ 
tained more eminence as a sculptor than any of his countiymen; 
an excellent work of his is to be found in the Paris Exhibition this 
year. 

In' 1830 Runeberg received the chair of Roman Literature at 
the Univeraity of ^siugfors. lie married the daughter of the 
Archbishop; he elated a leading newspuMr; lie pulffiahed one 
brilliant volume 0^ poems after another. Rut ha never forgot ^he 
early ambition of Ip youth, and, as he found the stories of the 
war of independeop slowly slipping out of men’s memories, he 
determined to rive them a Wing record. Already, in the story 
of the tira-pn in the second book of E^ikyUarm^ in the episode 
of Potemkin in the romance of and elsewhere in his 

works, he had inciddntally introducen scenes from the warj hut 
he was now about to dedicate an entlm hook to this truly narional 
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and inspiring thema. lu 184S appeared tbe drat part (^iTdnnk StMt 
Sd^ner (^^Kasign St^'a Talee"). The whole collection forma a cycle 
of thirty-four songs and ballads, supposed to be sung by an old 
reteran who served as ensign under the Swedish generals in 1808. 
The Bfh’ies commences with the song that has bocunie the Finnish 
national anthem, and the very “Marseillaise” of Scandinavian 
sentiment I— 

V 3 rt land, vart land, varL fusterland, 

Ljud o ilvra urd ! 

Ill lyfl8 til hojil inut. luirilonH vnnrt, 

Kj PttrikH *-n dal, i*,i .skoljn i*n strand, 

Jdor illskufi an viir l)ygd i nord, 

An vftra filiUirs jord.' 

The cycle continues with one clf-ar picture of patriotic liertiism 
after another. In the rich, sonorous Hwtnlish verse we learn to j 
recognize the features of the famous men and women that tho war 
time produced ; the village girl wlio weeps jind will not be enm- 
fortea because her sweetheart has come back to her unwounded; 
the drummer-boy who congi’atulnles himself tm iiaving attainod 
tlie fighting age of fifteen years -, Sven Dnl va, the stupid scrgoaiit, 
with his ono blind thauglit of duty; and wo understand how it 
was that this book raised lluneberg at once to the highest pitmeelc 
of popularity in Finland. 'I here never was such a success as this 
book had; noble and peasnut, high-born and low-born, alike 
accepted with tears of entlmsiasm these, ballads, in which tho 
most romantic and most melancholy period of tlie nation’s history 
was omlmlmed. When in later life the poet seltlcd in the litt lo 
town of Ilorgli, where ho died last your, it becunio a byword with 
tho people tlmt Finland’s head might be at Helsingfors, but its 
heart beat at Borgi^. 

Of tho maatei’pieccs of this Iicaltby^ and jiriiuitivo genius, on one 
side of his nature so remote from our bu:?y npe, and ou the uthi'r 
side so close to its realistic and popular temUjiicies, JMosars. JMag- 
nusson and Palmer have not, iu the volume lieforc us, attempted 
to give us any examples. They have restricted themselves to the 
translation of RuneWg’s iniuer poems, carefully eschewing all 
that does not fall within tlin compass of a short lyrie. 'I’he uiis- 
cellanccuis and occasional pieces of Ituncherg, however, are far from 
representing the most powerl'ul or original side of his poetical 
work. Thoy are oxccodiiigly dillicult to reproduce in English, on 
account of their abundance of feminine rhymes, and also in some 
measure on account of the frequent practice among Swedibli poets, 
and Runeberg in particular, of writing in trocUccs instead of 
iambics. A long line in trochees is rarely ultompted in Kuglisli; 
and, unless treated by a master of versilication, it is apt to be Hat 
and poor. The present translators, in their Iniidahle ambition to 
reproduce tho exact form of tho original, have boon jiainfully 
cramped by the necessity of n.sing trochees. Hero is an example 
of a little poem, bright and interesting in subject, but spoiled to 
the ear by the weakness of the verso:— 

In the lieM, as slii-iivoa I tiod up, 

Ktood iM'sulf* me tliure tin* youthful Adolf, 

In liirt hnntl he licdd ii sevlho, his gun was 
Loaning ’gninst u stump upon ilir border; 
llut within tho mnrsb tintt l;iv below it, 

Mcar tho strand, u teal cried in this rushos. 

To tho gun tlieii .qirung the brave young sjuirtsiunu ; 

But his arm 1 seized, iit once, niid pru>ed jiiin : 

“ liot alone the poor ti-nl, dit, my Adolf! 

Leave ber undisturbed if but. for my sake.” 

Instantlv his gnu be put aside then. 

And look to his bey tho sits ji^lad as e\er. 

Hut. within my mind I often iumder : 

Strange indeed is he, the handsome Adolf; 

For a friendly ward from my lijis falling. 

Leaves ho what his heart doth most delight in ; 

If my oj^ea throw heiiriy gbiiieea at him 
Ho, does gladly what he onee nvoideii, 

For a friondly kiss and fond oinbraoes, 

I iHiliovc, he'd go throngli lire and water. 

Ar an example of the translators’ success wlien less trammelled 
by difficulties of measure we may quote “ Tho Bird-Catcher,’’ only 
lamenting that the arch grace of the two last lines has been lost 
by the abrupt turn given lo them in the English version. The 
original is quaint and naive, but not grotesque:— 

1 walk along tho woodland ways, 

And up iu (ir and pined gaze,' 

And oft enough tho birda 1 hoc, 
lint uouo Hy noar to rue. 


should be, and there is hardly one poem which w aot marred^ by 
some awkwardness of expi-ession. This, however, is reRll;^ a minot 
matter; to the accuracy and minute truth of ^ the translation eveiy 
compliment can jiirtly be paid. Mr. IMagnus^u has prefixed to 
the volume a valualjile little study on the^ife and writings of 
Runeberg^ 


TTIE COLLOQUIES OK ERASMUS.* 

A liTHOUHTl scholars may be found to resent the caricature 
of the Italo-Ijatin scholars which Erasmus draws in his 
Cicertmian, none will deny that iu his Colloquies the friend of 
More and rival of BudauiH loft ample evidence of the serviceable 
work-a-day character of hia own Ijatinity. A writer capable of such 
telling satire as Erasmus had at conmiund ini^ht have sou^^ht iu 
vain for a more pow’erful vcliiclo of expression; and it is one, 
groat test of the pungency of his work that translations such 
as that before us, tho reprint c»f Bailey the loxicographer, not un- 
fri'ijuontly fail to represent adequately the point and force of the 
original. There is, however, some compensation for this drawback 
in that it nocossitates tho suporvising vigilance of a practised 
scholar to compare the translation with the original, and to furnish 
a commentary to the latter, wherein, besides the closer renderings 
of the text which his reading ha.s enabled him to ofier, may bo 
grouped such n store of philological, antiquarian, and historical 
notes as is sure to add a further charm to volumes already attractive. 
When wo find Mr, Johnson, who, it will be recollecti^d, lent a help¬ 
ing hand to Mr. Roberts of Boston, tho editor and publisher of tho 
aunotiited reprint of Erasmus’s ApolJmjms, undertaking for Bailey’s 
i oflotjuies of Erasmus tho olfiro have indicated, wo may approach 
the examination of his task with hope and confidence, on account 
both of his due appreciaticin of tho interest of tho subject, and of 
his eonipetenco to grapple with it. llo says, with truth, that “ Tho 
Colloquirg of Erasmm form a rich quarry of intellectual material, 
from which each student will extract that which ho regards to be 
of pi'culijir value, 'riie linguist, the anliipiary, tho observer of life 
nud imiuncvs, tho historinii, the moralist, tho theologian, may all 
iiiul thfim-elvea attracted to those pages.” AVc have in tinie past 
noticod with favour a little volume of MelrH Cdloquies, arranged 
for translation and retranslalion by Hr. Lowe, of Ilurslpierpoint; 
and in examining this present edition of Bailey's tran^ation wo 
have had occasion frequently lo refer to a charming French ver- 
■sion of the CoUogvu's, in three ocUvo volumes, by Victor 
Devoliiy (inys), which is really an edition dc luxe. If vro 
arc to judge from this siipj'ly to btiulents across the Channel, 
that there is a livelier demniui for tho moat popular, if not tho most 
.satiiical or erudite, work of ICrasmua, it will not have been labour 
lost to see how far a c^iiruful lovi.'^ion of the Georgian translation 
by Xatliun Bailey, philologist (1728-42), serves the purpose of 
acquiring or refreshing im acquaintaiico which is worth having 
inacie. ■ In Ihc Quarterly Een'ew, vol. 106 (up. 1-58), there are 
given two or throe passing sketcliea of “ Tlio Shipwreck,’’ tho 
“ Fish-eating.” “ Tho Inquisition of Faith,” “ Tho Fllgrirango,” a,nd, 
.suhlilc.sU of all, “The Fianci'-can Obsequies” dialogues. All arc 
directed against the most patent inconsistencies of Bdpish supersti- 
lion; but it is iieedless to dwtll on those assaults when any of the 
less pc-vstmal and pointed dialoguo.s may supply pjwsingillustrnliona 
of the author's method in exploding superstition. For instance,in tho 
Colloquy on Rash Vows tlie dialogue turns on pilgrimages to Jeru¬ 
salem and other holy placoH; and Oornelius, who is at pains to 
cuumcrato tho few gtiius he hiiR got by his pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 
takes comfort in liis friend Arnold’s admission that ho has been guilty 
of the like folly, iu a religious journey to St. Peter’s at liome and 
St. James's at CompostelL'i. The experience of all is the same, 
that Iho pilgrims return nndiores lehmde; literally, as Johnson 
notes, “ barer than a serpeui's slough,” bu^ as Bailey somewhat, 
lazily pula it, “poori^r than .loh.” The pilgrim who had worn 
the scallop shell and joined three other auiuewhat bibulous com¬ 
panions in a visit to both places, decided upon under the inspira- 
tionof pot-valiancy, coio-'sses to the uncertain tutolago of tho patron 
saints, when he owns t'> the lo.s8 of no loss than three comrades; 
“ oue died by tho waj, and gave us charge to give his humble service 
to I’t^lcr and James; another died at Romo, who bade us remember 
him to his wife and children; the third we left At Florence 
dangerously ill, and I believe ho is iu heaven before now.” ” Was 
he tiien,” aslis the interlocuU^r, good a man P ” “The veriest 


They all tipgoiir 1<‘ lly awii}' 
Whene’er iiiy trap 1 cliaiici; to lay, 
And cmptj’-lmiidod, as 1 foinr, 

] have to wend towards horao. 
I ought to ace with grief tuid drcftd 
IIow badly ha.s my fowling aped ; 
But let it fail me as it will, 

1 am contenteil still. 

Ono snare, I still liavc left biddnd, 

1 never yet did empty Itnd, 

Ab glad'the bird fur U will make. 
As 1 the Muiiu- Hhtdl take. 


And when to-night my lionie w mwj 
For Uiat bird sluill iny trap be laid, 
Tliat. bird’s name is my girl—>1113- la 
Is that, girl’s very'irnp. 


It is A great pity that the core of the translators, who have cer¬ 
tainly expended on their labour a grout deal of scholarship, should 
not have been rewarded wltli more dnfiuite success. But it must 
in truth be said that the versification is rarely as good as it 


droll iu nature,” is tho answer. “ Why do you think he is ia 
heaven, then P ” Because,” says Arnold, as a reply cariying con¬ 
viction, “ he had a whole satchel full of large indulgences.” The only 
risk of these not nerving his purpose, wo gather iu the context, lieu 
in tho contingency of his happening “ on some spirit ignorant of 
liAtin, in which case he must go liack to Rome and get a new 
passport.” 

The next colloquy, “ Of Benefice-IIuntors,” is eminently smart and 
satirical, as well as full of learning and observation, and with the 
help of Mr. Johnson, Builey’s occasional tameness of paraphrase is 
adequately remedied. When, however, the benefioo'^miater Pam- 
pha^UB comes home ra infeetd from Rome, and, using a bunting 
simile, says “ ]>e]ia parum favit,” “ I had no snooess,” is a veir 
inefficient rendering of the reference to fJie Goddess Artemis^ A 
part of the humour of this dialogut consists in the sug^ 
gestion of Codes to Pampliagus that will diow him where to 

* 77i« Cothqoiies of Erasmus* Traiiidsted by N« EOtted, with 
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find not merely xoo, but as many ae icx>^ooo ducats. When the 
other is bursting with expeotancy^ he is met by the cold comfort “ Kx 
Asae Bud(Bi’*-**-a i^d of reference which Erasmus is ever mahing 
to his IjCamed contem^arles, such as Oolet, Linacro, Grocyn, 
Latimer, and others, and, at the same time, a quasi-Aristophanic 
aurprise, fulfilling the word of promise to the em', but uot in the 
spirit and reality, la this instance the h'rench iranslatur s render- 
ingf ** Dans le Traits de la monnaio do Iluddsupersedes the need 
of explanation, which Bailey's ** from the Asao Btido}! ” egregiously 
provokes, ana which, of course, Mr. Johnson fully supplies. In 
the coUoquy on the ** Soldier’s Life " wo are amused to lind a very 
^ppy skit by anticipation at the uhlqultousuess and self-sufficioncy 
of ** our own correspondent ” on the batllelield. Whereas Thrasi- 
machus’s experience is that, daring the tight, theio was such a 
hallooing, hurly burly, noise of guns, trumpets and drums, neigh¬ 
ing of horses and shouting of men, that I was so far from knowing 
what others were adoing that I scarce knew where I was myself,’' 
his friend Hanno pertinently asks how it comes about that others, 
After a fight is over, do paint you out ovory circumsiauco so to the 
life, and tell you what such an olficer said and what t'other did as 
tho’ they had been nothing hut lookers-on all the time and had 
been everywhere at the same lime ? ” And the candid answer is 
one which illustrStes n celebrated expression of llonice in what 
may bo called tho logical “ second intention,” Ego credo illos' j 
meiitivi splendid^,” ‘^It's my opinion they lie conl'oundodly,” or 

A mon avis, ce sont do fameux niciiteurs.” In this same difdoguo 
wo have a foretaste of the raps at patron saints and preaching 
orders in the soldier’s avermont that ho had no fear of death 
J)e(iauso he had commended himself to St. Barbara, who, he 
was certain, gave him a nod and a wink (it was after supper), and 
also to “St. Christopher the collier, a sure card to tni.st to” 

Niiuirum baud ficulnum prmsidium erat carbonaiius ille (’hriato- 
Ijborus ”), whore from the context and Mr. Johnson’s explanation 
we gather that tho Mtint was drawn in charcoal on the tent cloth, 
and that there is a pun on tho Greek and Latin expression fig- 
men ” for our mon-of-straw ” or “ good-for-nouglits.” 

Mr. Johnson does not profess to be exhaustive m his annotations; 
but it may be confidently said that lie has done enough in illus- 
tratiou of both the J Min of Erasmus and the English of Bailey 
to facilitate and simplify the uuderslanding of the one by the 
other. Often, indeed, a note by Mr. Johnson will be found devoted 
to tho interpretation of tho Eiiglisli paraphrase, us may bo shown 
Uy an example in an early pu<j,e of tlie first volume, whore for 
the Latin words “ Made pclliices lotus, et ariditato crcpltas^' 
wo have, “ You are bo thin a b<jdy inny see through you,” and 
' are “ as dry as a kecks.” The j'xpression will bo iamiliar to Wilt¬ 
shire and Gloucestershire folks, ami no doubt to inhahitanls of 
other comities. Our annotator is in accord with tho, botanists and 
naturali.sts in referring it to the stalk of Uie hemlock, (ho big 
white flowering weed so connnon in ditches and among rubbish 
ami ruins,” which in autumn becomes a.s brown and dry as if 
baked in an oven. If we may judge from tlio apt quotation from 
Mr. Tennyson's Princess — 

l.e(. thn p:iHt be jv.sL: lot bo 
Their oanrellM IhiboL; tJio' ihc ruvi|;li hex I vcak 
'J'hc stnri’d ttiosuic— 

WO should surmise that the adage is in force in Lincolu.-ihire. 
Three or four pages further on Mr. Johnson rightly calls attention 
to the translator's vagueness, which eubstitutus Nature a little 
too Bovero ” for the proverbial Latin which represents imLurc as 
‘‘too much of a stepuiolher.” Ihohaps, however, Mr. Johnson 
might have pointed out tlmt t^uintiiian, xii. 1-2, whom he quotes, 
was no doubt quoting on hia own ]iart from tlie Greeks before him; 
for yEschylus'tf telling expression p/rpum vewv said of dangcrou-s 
rocks {Prom. V, 727) Is tolerably well known, and the passage 
of Quintilian seems to have had Plato’s Mrnea enm (237 B) in 
view. In reference to the fiat donlal of a ponsoii’s being at borne 
made with his own lips to a visitor, whicli, in tho Colloquy on 
Family Discourse, introduces Eniamus’s quotation of “ Non oimiibus 
dormio,” a story and apophthegm referred by Plutarch to Mieccuas 
nnd Gaiba—it strikes us tl)B.t the annotator has hardly traced far 
enough tho dassical UBsociations of the ivparlee. It is needless, 
however, to say that the joke has been frequently plagiarized, 
or that Erasmus has been a very mine for dealers iu tho repaileo, 
us well aa the adage and Die apophthegm. Almost in the next 
page to that which called forth our last remoTk, in aitswer 
to the assurance that the company wero talking of him, 
.md to the citation of “ Talk ol‘ tlie Devil, &c.,” Mopsus 
accepts the statement because “ his left ear tingled, and so the 
company must have been sayinp no good of him.” Mr. Johnson 
cites the locu» dasskns from Pliny, and appropriately adds Sir 
Thomas Browne’s connexion of the stipcrstnion with that of tho 
guardian angel touching the right or left ear according as tho talk 
was favourable or the reverse. He might have added tliat the same 
belief attached to the throbbing of right or left eye, or even 
eyebrow, for in Theocritus, iii, 37, we have JXXfrat u^ddkfxos pn 
d wiioy; and ha Plant, l^eud. L ii. J05, “ Ita supercilium salit.” 

But there lure so many illiistrationB of Erasmus to be collected 
from t he Latin commentaries, as well as iVom the latest English 
annotator, ti^t one knows not where either to begin or to stop. 
Here we may find the original of many a venerable saw; there the 
derivation 01 many a gooa English word. Occasionally allowance 
must he made for a translator’s anachronism, as where Bailey 
renders Orbilio plagosior est,” in utter disregard of the 

date of the namely, 1524—He’s a greater 


master than Busby,’’ who ruled Westmiiistor from 164*^ ^ *^ 95 ' 
Or for a verbal slip, as where he rcndei*s ** vinum Beinense,’* 
“ Berne wine,” instead of Beaune wine,” the still esteemed Tiu« 
togo. This, of course, might well be a printer's enor. ,But in 
proportion to the sound and solid scraps of information to bo de¬ 
rived, the good stories to be booked for reproduction, tho helps to 
tracing home certain words and phrases—ci.y. Jack Ketch (21 fJ), 
Uatherino’s Wheel (228), Davida Sow (243), “Tlunuing the 
Oantlope ” (26<i), whore the la.st word is, i.tj. a “ rod or switch ”— 
and BO forth, the omissions of Mr. Johnson—as, indeed, his doubt¬ 
ful explanations — are commendably few, and we can honestly 
recommend Ihose who desire a smooth, if nut royal road, to tho 
study of one of the liveliest, wittiest, and most readable wox'ks of 
Erasmus to Invest in these volumes. 


CLAHK'S TRAMWAYS* 

^IHIE trom-car, as applied to passenger li’iifitc, comes to us from 
across tho Atlantic, but t]jo use of tho tramway itself as a 
means of locomotion dates back iu some form or other to a period 
beyond deliuite Imowledge. There hiw btieu a silly iUtja of deriving 
the uumo from one Outram, the engineer wlio was supposed to 
luiVti first brought tramways into use iu J'kiglaud. But the fact 
is that “ tram ” is a good old Jvnglish w^ord Tor a shaft, allied to 
train and which has become in the North the local name for 
a coal-waggon; and, however ivcent may have been tho kying 
down of iron rails or trucks, the tramw ay or tramroad was practically 
at W’oik as soon ns ways of stoiio or wood wert) laid along the r«JKitt 
to lake oir the Iriclion of wheels. If tho practice is not so clearly 
to bo traced in the level lava bloclts of Roman roads, the use 
of such e.vpedicnts is commou enough in modem Italy to sug¬ 
gest that it has antiquity not Jar from classic. As long as 
two centuries ago the want of roads, or of good roods, 
for heavy, continuous trallic led to the adoption in our own 
mineral districts of rails or tramways made of wood, cbiefiy 
for the conveyance to tbe sea-coast of coal, which was rapidly sup- 

n ntiiig wood as fuel. In the firet instance, our forefathers wore 
to lay down planks or sleepers of timber at the bottom of the 
ruts, and next to place them iu prciereucti on the level surface. 
The development of the tramway system from that point to the 
present day has been traced witL much pains, and with a degree 
of clearness w'hich calls for our thanks in Mr. Kinnear Clai'k’a 
recently published treatise. His thorough acquauitance with 
tlie subject, at once thouretical and practical, is shown in the 
exhaiistivo survey whicli ho gives us of the tramway’s exten¬ 
sion all over the world, and iu tho full information that 
Jio is able to supply, not only from an engineering point of 
view, but in illustration of the economical bearing of tramways. 
lli.s object has been to place before engineers, investors, and 
Jiuuuciers alike a succinct atmlysis of the past practice and present 
aciiieveiuents in the way of tramway couatruction. And locbtijcal 
ns must of necessity Ixi' a work dealing so largely in mechauical 
and statistical details, tlicio is much iu it to render the volumo 
one of iutorest to the unprofossionHl loader. 

As early as tho year 1676 rails of oalc or other hard 
wood are shown by Mr. Clark to huu> been in use in the 
colliery districts of Riiglimd. Not long ofier this time it became 
a common practice to nail down bars of wrought iron 
on tho top of the timber sleepers. It was found that, 
whui'eas a iiorso upon thu common road could draw $ bolls, 
or 17 cwt., of coal, his power of draught upon tho tramway 
amounted to 19 bolls, or 43 cwt. Tho vvrougbt-iron bars not 
being rigid enough to prevent bending or breaking at the ends 
under the weight of the trucks, the use of cast iron was intro¬ 
duced by tho Coalbrook Dale iron Company in 1767. The rails 
wore cast in lengths of 5 feet 4iDebcH wide and inch thick, 
witii three holes whereby they wei-e nailed down to the longitudi¬ 
nal wooden sleepers, the whole being kept true to gauge cross¬ 
sleepers of wood of about the length of the ordinary carriage or 
waggon axle. Here was the germ of the development of tho modem 
locomotive system. On me introduction of steam it became 
needful that the traffic should be kept apart from that of the common 
roads; and that the new tracks should be subject to gradients 
luid curves suited to the locomotive. Tho mam lines of com¬ 
munication were thus rapidly occupied by a network of railways, 
A reaction, however, set in on its being found that railways, 
besides their vast expense, were lacking iu adaptability to the sub¬ 
ordinate linos of traffic which followed roads and streets. 

The convenient and unpixitciiiious tramway began to be again 
thought of, worked as of old by hi>rse-power upon common r(^8. 
It was in the United l^tates that the modern tramroad was earliest 
employed, the first section of the New Yoi'k and Haarlem line 
being laid down in 1832 to a gauge of 4 feet 8^ inches. It proved, 
however, unpopular, and was soon taken up. Twenty years later 
M. Loubat, a French engineer, obtained leave to lay down a line 
of street tramways in New York, 'which rapidly expanded and 
became the distinguishing feature of traffic in most American 
cities and towns^ in which the streets are laid out in a way better 
adapted to this of locomotion than is the narrow and winding 

street of ovx oldsr country, while tho number of o^er vebioles 
is comnarattvely less. The illustrative section given by 1 ^. 
Clark shows tike fearless way in which the first New York tram 

• Trmwqs f CmstruetioH and ITorlifty, By 1). Kiunsar 
ClarkrC.B«, wc. Lendbo: Crosby Leokwoed A Co. 1978. 
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rails,were piroportioned, the portentous {grooves which yawned to 
bury the li^ht wheels of ordinary carriinreB causingr an linsophisti* 
cat^ describor to speak of them as ** having a sort of iroD<^atter 
atliichod to each on their inside edge.” The danger and nuisance 
of this gutter were mitigated by a device of Mr. Light, an English 
engineer, who laid down in Boston, U.S., in 1856-57 a tram-rail in 
which the depth of the groove was limited to throe-fourths of an 
inch, whilst its inner side was carried up with a Hat slope so 
formed that mud or small stones could m readily cleared away 
by the flanges of the car-wheels. These rails of cast iron, 
in lengths of 6 feet and 8 feet, weighing 75 lbs. to the yard, with 
dowels and cores interlocking at the ends, were after sfjvoral years 
replaced by rails of wrought iron, Anotlier type of tramway, 
called the step rail, was introduced into Philadelphia, and is still 
in common use throughout most of the American cities; the main 
obioction to it being that the flat step or plate aflbids no good foot¬ 
hold for horses, whether those of the car itself or those of other 
vehicles; while its rise above the ground causes a sorious strain 
to the axles and wheels of carriages crossing the line.. It has, on 
the other hand, the advantage over the groove-rail, that the 
flange of the car is always lice, lliero being no groove for the 
lodgment of obstructive pebbles and mud, and nothing to seize 
the wheels of ordinary vehicles. The gauge of tramway- 
rails in the United States is for the most part the familiar 
narrow railway gauge of 4 feet 8^ inches. Lines on this prin¬ 
ciple have been widely extended through the chief cities of the 
Union. In Now York State alone there were, in 1875, eighty- 
seven street railway (Jompanios, having nu aggregate length of 
433 miles open to traflic. 

The earliest invasion of this country by the tramway was 
attempted by Mr. G. F. Train in association with Air. James 
Hamuel, ( 3 .E., in 1857. It failed mainly through the opposition 
of Bir B. Hall, then Chief Commissioner of Works, who dwelt 
upon the nuisance and risk that it would occasion to ordinary street 
traflic, and the difficulty of keeping the rails or plates in perraaneni 
order. In l86o the first lino was kid at Birkenhead by permission 
of the Commissioners of that town. In the next year the expiiri- 
ment was tried in London, under sanction of the focal authorities, 
between the Marble Arch and Netting Hill Gate. But a few 
months were enough to sicken the public with the innovation, and 
the whole thing was done away with. This failure gave a death-blow 
to the step rail in this country, the Northern tramways knug barely 
saved by the substitution of the narmw, flat, grooved rail. Innu¬ 
merable have been the diversities of pattern brought forwaixl io meet 
the objections to street tramways. A large portion of Mr. Clarli’s 
book is taken up with the specification and illustration of them, 
together with statistics of their prime cost and expense of main¬ 
tenance. What was called the crescent rail of Mr. Noble formed 
the basis of the original scheme of Liverpool tramways, the earliest 
system authorized by Barliamont in 1868. This scheme is described 
as a kind of Catherine wheel, consisting of an inner circle a mile 
and a quarter long, from which two lines fly ofl’. Tho type of rail 
finally adopted was formed with a flat level surface, linving a 
narrow groove to receive and guide tho wheel flanges. Along the 
straight broad streets of towns like Liverpool and Birkenlu'aii the 
tramway system was soon found to work without serious draw¬ 
back to the great convenience of the public. Its success led to 
the authorization by Parliament in 1869 of the North Metropo¬ 
litan Tramways on the Whitechapel, Milo End, and Bow Hoad, 
along part of which there had been laid from time beyond living 
memory the aboriginal tramway of siono. Extensions to Aldgate 
at the west, and to Stratford, ijeytonstone, and ilromley at the 
east end, were sanctioned two years later, and altogether 30^ miles 
of tramway were authorized to that. Company. In i <869 Acts were 
assed for the construction of the Kenningtun, Brixtoii, and Clap- 
am routes from Westminster Bridge, as well as from Pimlico, by 
Vauxhall, to Greenwich. These systems were ere long amalga¬ 
mated and extended under the name of the London Tramways 
Company, comprising in 1871 twenty-five miles of streets. Lines 
were laid iu 1870 from the smith end of Hampstead Road to 
Lower Holloway, and from King’s Cross to Kentish T'own by the 
London Street Tramways OomjMiny; and by the year 1876 upwards 
of sixty-one miles of tramway had Wn opeiifed in the streets of 
the metropolis. The sister capitals wore not slow in followirur the 
example. In Edinburgh, where the gradients are severe and the 
cost of construction and maintenance in consequence enhanced, a 
total of 13^ miles was laid down up to about the same date. Glasgow 
could point to upwards of nine miles; special provision being made 
in the case of the Vale of Clyde Tramways for the transit of railway 
rolling-stock,an ingenious modification or the g:auge being called into 
play for meeting the difference of thickne.8s of tho wheel-tires. In 
llublin about sixteen miles were opened before this time, Mr. Clark 
gives us in a folding sheet a succinct knowledge at a glance of 
the entire ran^ of tramways authorized and opened in the United 
Kingdom at the end of June 1876, with the length of milenge 
and capital expended in the case of each sever^ Company, adding 
more minute details both of construction snd cost m the most 
prominent instances. Nearly fifty separate are herein shown 
to bo at work, upon which upwards of three millions of capital 
have been expondpd. Whatever may be the particular mode of 
construction or pattern of rail, the cost, Mr. C^k assures us, is 
much the same; the disproportion manlfestedl in the capital or 
current accounts of diflhrent lines being due in the main to local 
causes, such as the absurd add arbitrary charges which he com¬ 
plains are levied upon the tramway by the urban authorities. 
Thus in the paving of the road or street on each side of the line, 


to the extent of six yards in all, there is forestalled in some cases 
an item of 6,000/. per mile of double line, whereas the entire 
actual laying of the double tram, inclusive of concrete and 
paving, averages no more'than 18,707/.^ per mile. He need 
of course hardly remind us that ** averages do n6t reveal^extremes j” 
as the capital sunk in the London street tramways amounted to 
28,000/., while that required for the Southport line wm no more 
than 6,580/. a mile. No stich extreme variety is seen in their cost 
of maintenance or working expenditure, of which horsing forms 
by far the heaviest item, coaling in the case of Dublin 49*30 per 
cent, of total annual outlay, and in that of London from 55*53 to 
56'67; whilst in Edinburgh it is raised to 58*53 by reason of tho 
extra steepness of the gradients. No line is old enough as yet for 
its normal rate of cost for maintenance and repairs of cars and 
way to have been ascertained; but this will not exceed, it is 
thought, a penny per mile run. Tho total expenditure on tram¬ 
ways averages per mile run,or say is., equal to 75^per cent, 
of tho gross receipts, which average i6e/. per mile i^un. The 
North Metropolitan Company, whoso line is the longest, and whose 
capitiil expenditure is the largest, biros‘its horse-power from the 
London General Gmnibus Company at the rate of (y\d. per mile run. 
The “ London ” supplied by its own horses, seems to exceed this 
rate when the wages of keepers, rent of stables, and cost of 
harniL‘s.s are counted in. Each car on duty runs on an average 
seventy miles a day, and requires a stud of eleven horses, one 
spare animal being included. Each horse, we read with eiir- 
pri.se, does an average of no more than six and a half miles 
work a day, his working life beginning at the age of five and 
lasting only four years. Ho is bought for .,0/. as a rule, and 
sold, when worn out, for 9/. or 10/. His forage comes to about 
12A. 3d. a week at ordinary prices, consisting almost entirely of 
maize, oats ns a staple of iood being wollnigh given up. With 
it are mixed poaa and bran, tho whole amounting to 17 lbs. a 
day, with lbs. of linseed steeped in cold water for twonty- 
foiir hours, stirred about, and given ns a drink. ‘^This is the 
finest thing I know of,” says a great authority. Each horse 
co.st8 as near as may be, including maintenance and renewal, i/. 
a week. 

AVith the future of tramways is bound up tho important question 
of tho introduction of steam-power. Writing as an engineer, Mr. 
Clark is of course wholly on the side of mechanical as opposed to 
animal propulsion, which he vehemently denounces as ** amisiit and 
n harharism,” Tho wear and tear of horso-eorvice is both cruel and 
costly. Tho substitution of stcuim would be at once tantamount to 
an additional dividend of i)er cent. Our author gives an 
interesting historical sketch of the application of mechanical 
power to tramways, with instructivedetails of the manifold schemes 
of propulsion, hot water and compressed air as well as steam being 
brought in as motors. Excessive ingenuity is shown in many of 
tliese inventions—the Merry weather engine seeming, on the whole, 
to carry off tho palm ns w(dl for efl’oetive working os for economy of 
cost. In conclusion, nn outline is given of tramway legislation, 
showing the strides lately gained by the steam car towards 
legislative sanction. Tho modiliod support given by the recent 
Committee of the House of Uonimons has since lent to the project 
a degree of encouragciiieiit wliich we sincerely trust is 119 augury 
of eventual 8iicces.s. J L is- all very well to point to steam Iram- 
cjirs running in numbers with speed, safety, and economy aloim 
tho broad, straight thoroughfares of America and France. It 
must ho hoped that our Legislature will for ever avert what 
must prove a dmiger aud a nuisance from our narrow, tortuous, 
crowded roads and streets. Beyond all considerations of speed 
and cheapness of locomotion are the lives and limbs of the lieges. 
The legismlion of recent years, enlightened by mournful experience 
of death aud mutilation, has been dead against giving sanction 
in the case of railways to any crossing upon the level. Is leave 
now to he given to what is iu practice nothing else hut an un¬ 
limited system of level crossings ? 


THREE AilNOR NOVELS.* 

W E class these three books together, though the first on the 
list is incomparably the best; having indeed an amount of 
onginality iu the plot which lifts it from the ranks of common¬ 
place stories, and which would oven have borne greater expansion 
than it has received. And this is rare praise to give in days when 
every little starveling idea, about sti'ong enough for a magazine 
story, is made to hear the weight of three long volumes, helped out 
with padding where solid substance fails. The characters, too, in 
6'eba9iian are unhackneyed, unidealizod, and lifelike. If we had a 
fault to find with them it would he that they seem a little too 
closely copied from living models, so that they are drawn with 
peculiaritieB which do not help so much as they encumber the 
portrait, but which in real persons would be markea charactoristica 
enough. This is singularly the case in the description of Cicely:— 

It was a large face, very faulty in outline, but it had in its soft curves 
and milky palenesH a wonderful purity. In such a face one expected to 
sec large, languid eyes and Ups, and an indolent lack-lustre sort of expres¬ 
sion, while red hair must, it would be thought, accompany snch a com- 

* SebcutHau, By Katharine Cooper. London: Macmillan & Co. 
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plexion. But here In this lurge face, ivith its double bhin, appSAred eyes 
and mouth of almost infantile fteshnesa and delicacy, a little Grecian nose, 
aiid4>rows which, tbongh low, were delicately sliaped, and wore the light 
aa well as the wear and tear of unovaded thought. They were crowned by 
hair of light brown, with a glitter of gold in it. The aaiuo contrast as there 
was between the shape of the face and in thn centh) features appeared in 
the thick neck and the tiny, exquisitelv-finished oars—in the large ami and 
small tapering hand, the somowtiat fuU form and light foot. Altogether, 
Sebastian’s charge gave him tho impression of an uudnistied marble sculp¬ 
ture, inspired with human and spiritual life, while in its state of iucoin- 
pletencss. 

By the by, wbht is meant by brows wearing “ the light as well ns 
the woar and tear of uneTaded thought ” ? It may be that we 
have all become denaturalized by the impossible loveliness of our 
stock heroines; but this description places before us only a huge, 
unformed, Babby-fiaced young woman, by no means one of the kind 
for whom a man would die or whom a poet would spend Ids st rength 
in immortalLCing. The same kind of thing comes into the descrip¬ 
tion of Sebastian. It does not belong to him to have a crooked 
spine, and the author’s frequent reference to his “ forward ” 
snoulder and uneven outline makes his portrait neither more vivid 
nor more harmonious. Neither is the painting of his eyes of sin¬ 
gular merit. Eyes of blue, with pupils black as jet,” may be a 
nice contrast of colour ; but Miss Cooper might aa well liave said, 
**well shaped hands, with four fingers and a thumb on each”; 
since pupils have not tho habit of being grey, or green, or any¬ 
thing else but black. This is not the only instance where she has 
sulTered sound to run away with sense. Wo counsel lior to a more 
rigid consideration of her sontences than that which she now 
bestows on them; for a pretty jingle without meaning, though it 
passes in a rapid reading, docs not bear investigation; and good 
work should stand every kind of te.4t. The character of “ Jdttle 
Amos ” is very good; and tho quietness and meekness of liis nature 
come out in excellent contrast with lliogre:iter strength and hard¬ 
ness of his wife. Certainly tlie pair are not Jiandsome. ‘Mdttlo 
Amos,” so called by the muglibouring clergy, who thus alluded 
** rather to tho general smallues.') of his life, nieaiis, and aims, than 
to his person, which was but slightly below middle height, and 
somewhat thick set,” is pre.sented to us thus:— 

Ilin face was pale and inclining to punincs.< 4 , iii^ liair black, nilher low 
on tlie forehead, and growing in a thick even burdcr round liis cliccks and 
chiti. His mouth was well Cormed, and had un air of quiet 8ociubilit3\ llis 
eyes were dark, comely, and ctilin. 'I'licy were always grave, thoiigli 
seldom sad ; frank, but seldom Iru'itfnl. \Vlieu the rest of the fnco siniled, 
the eyes were still grave; when they hud to look on grout sorrow, they 
were still calm. 

Miss Langwortby, who afterwards beconips his wife, was tall 
and large, though thin. She had red hair and light brown eyes. 
They woi'© not handsome eyes, being small, pool* in colour, and 
Laving scarcely perceptible"laslua luid br<iwa; but they had a look 
of keen discernment and clear intelligtiuce.” llow “ Little Amos ” 
came to marry her, after burying his Impolcs.^ and uusp<d(en love 
for Lillian, is one of the best bits in the book. IIis un.sjtokcu 
love for the girl who can never bo bis is very tenderly indicated ; 
BO is hers for him, and the honour with which both understund 
that she must keep her fathers pledge snored and marry tho young 
Mr. Dowdeswell who has Ikien UitroUied to her. “ i^ittle Arno.^-’s 
loveless maiTiod life that follows when ho has parted for ever 
with the one sweet poem of his heart is cleverly touclied in ; 
and we must praise, too, the skill with which Miss (.'o«>pi*r has 
shown how lovelessness wears down at bast into sometliing like 
tenderness, as habit makes tlio woman’s stronger mind and 
clearer will more and more necessary to her husband ; and her 
strong sense of duty, which never fails in action if it never warms 
into sentiment, rouses in him something that may pass for love if 
it is in reality only gratitude. Dowdeswell, Lillian’s husband and 
widower, is well irawn j and Dora, his child, is all that she should 
be for the part that is assigned to her. Prebendary Jcllicoe, too, 
is well done; hut that he and Mrs. Dowdeswell, nroud and 
imsciblo as they are, sliould have sat so patiently by the bedside 
of poor “ Little Amos ” after they had nearly killed him by their 
meddlesome credulity, and should liavo eaten hunible-pie so con¬ 
tentedly in their desire to right Sebastian whom they had wronged, 
is, we fear, almost too good to be true. Mrs. Dowdcswell’s re¬ 
pentance and its results certainly sccra beyond the limits of her 
nature j but w© ore glad that Miss Cooper does not draw on the 
one hand demons and angels, without redeeming qualities or 
human frailties on the other. 

The first half of the story is taken up with an account of 
Sebastian’s abortive education. His mother has dreamed at his 
birth a day-dream of hope in Lis future, and how he is to be a 
great blessing,” and to ** change everything ” for them some day; 
and the father suffers himself to be inlliienced by these hopes, and 
to make himself a party to the system of intellectual forcing which 
as founded on them. But Sebastian is delicate in health, backward 
in mind, on incorrigible dreamer, and a dunce whom no teaching 
quicken into cleverness. In her despair Mrs. Qould turns for 
advice to her grand friend and tho child’s godfather, Prebendary 
Jellicoo, who counsels a whipping as the best method known to 
him of stimulating a torpid brain. Sebastian finds out what it is 
proposed to do with him, and the whipping episode is full of 
numour, and, we need hardly add, devoid of pain. So is the 
little picture of Dora’s jacket, with the collar fastened round her 
waist instead of round her neck, when site rushes over to the 
rectory to tell Amos how badly poor Sebastian is being treated 
Iwthe ^bendory, with tho result of timely rescue and the salva- 
turn of the boy’s very life. But is not the mother a little too 
hirdf She strike* us as scarcely natural in her aupreme care for 


the feelings of ** the Bishop ” when she sees to whot a pitiable 
pass he has r^uoed her child. • Perhaps, however, Miss Owper is 
right. Maternal tenderness is by no means universal among 
mothers. 

The second half of tho hook contains the story of Sebastian's 
manhood. He passes his first examination at Dublin University, 
but fails in his second; is then sent out by Prebenditry Jellicoe as 
*'lay UBSistant” to a newly-appointed missionary at Markhind, 
New Zealand, with a prospect of ordination—as his cousin and 
namesake had him sent out before. This cousin and namesake, 
Sebastian Gould, is ** out of the picture,” but his existence is im¬ 
portant, and his death which is slightly mentioned has even more 
importance than his life. In about four years’ time our Sebastian 
is ordtiitieU, and the Prebendary sends for him home to bo his 
curate at a by no moans easy parish \ but tbe young man is 
glad to come hack to Dora Diiwdoswell as weU ns to his own 
family. On hoard he meets the camellia-faced Cicely and her 
dying father; learns that she is a divorced wife, who is innocent 
of the charges bruuglit against her, tho retractation of which her 
father liaa in his pocket duly signed and delivered by the convict¬ 
ing witnesnes; undertakes to give those letters to tho deceived 
husband ; but, ou the lather's deathbed, refuses to administer the 
Sacrament, because he cannot way that he is in charity with 
all men. This rui'usal, of wliich he does not give the reason, ex¬ 
cites a good deal of talk and ill-feeling in tho ship, but he is content 
with himself and holds to his idea of duty. Wheu ho comes homo, 
he finds that 1 lorn is engaged to be married to Mr. Kudall, the 
husband of tliia very Cicely whom he has undertaken to restore, 
if possible, to liappiness and fair fume by repieciug her broken 
marriage. How he accomplislies this forms the pith of the latter 
part <if the story; but in doing this ho natnraUy excites the anger 
of Mr. Dowdeswell, the Prebendary, and the Prebendary's sister, 
and, for tho moment, of Dora herself, liut Cicely is happy, 
though Mr. lludall does couiniit the unpimlonablo offence of 
quoting Alilion os his first greeting ailer their two years’ separa¬ 
tion when he goes down to Wales to claim her again as bis beloved, 
injured, and innocent wife. 

Ami now Sobastian's time of trial begins. Tho captain of the 
Toaninnuij in which he came home from Now Zealand, being balf- 
drunk, tells Mr. Dowdeswell that this Bebastiau Gould is only a 
Scriplure-r('4uleT, who has never been ordained at all, but stole his 
cousin’s ordination papers when be died, and with these is acting 
as a clergyman. He adduce.^ ns proof his refusal to administer 
tho Wacniment to tho dying man Ballantyne, which is the only 
proof ho has to give, (if course tho Prebonda^ and Mr. Dowdes- 
w^ell believe the whole story as it stands, tell Little Amos” of his 
son’s monstrous wickedness, and urge him to send him out of tiie 
Country at once. All that follows on this is well done, but 
too plightly sketched for our pleasure. The subject would have 
carried gretiter weight of olaboration, and it is a pity that so good 
an idea should have been partially wasUiJ. The Prebendary’s 
dread of worldly di.sgrace breaking* through his horror at his pro- 
tunded curate’s i^acrilcge in burying, marrying, and administering 
with on t» orders is excellent; U»o fathers desmir; the mother’s stony 
hardnef^s; Sebastian’s unconsciousness; the horror with which 
Amos refuses his son's prufi'ered assistance in his duties—all ai*u 
parts of tho picture wrouglit in with care and taste, and wo can 
only regret that we bad not more of tho samo kind. 

Wo have left ourselves but little space in which to speak of the 
firf’t two issues of tho “ Blue Bell ” senos. These are pretty little 
brsdis, diisigned apparently for tlie reading of young girls on the 
debatoahle laud between childhood and womanhood. They are 
quite jiuro and hoalthy, but naturally, addressed to such an 
audience, show little power and no pa.S9iou. Tho first on the list 
is the story of a weaVwilled, insincere kind of girl, who flings 
over lior faithful lover, and mariiea for money and position; while 
Bluo Boll, the real horoioM, con.soles the disconsolate hero at the 
end of tho book, and they live happy for ever after. The second, 
iSummtr JS)wtOf tolls how a ponsiyo and broken-hearted Ohristo- 
phine, in mourning for the lo.ss of her engiiged husband, Hal 
Butler, falls in love with Uncle Dick, to whose house she goes on 
a visit; how Hal turns up again alive and well, never having been 
dead at all; liow Chris then prefera the elder to the youuger, and 
keeps faith with Uncle Dick, while Hal has to he contented with 
the younger sister Bah. This, with some little interludes con¬ 
cerning Debby, Hal’s sister, make up the plot and story of Summer 
Snow, oilcring harmless, if not very nutiitious, ibod to the 
youthful digestion for which it is intended. The design thus 
liegun by llie publishers is, however, so good that we wish it 
heartily success. If tho “Bluo Bell’’series is but milk for tho 
babes, that is bettor than garbage; and as babes must bo fed, 
like their elders, it is well that their food should bo wholesome. 


GEEMAX LITERATURE. 

Q ueen 0.^0LINE of th© Two Sicilies • has an evfi name in 
history. In Italy her memoiy is associated with a dismal 
catalogue of ^iqssacreB and executions; in England 'with the one 
indelible blot on. the fame of Nelson. It can hardly be said that 
Queen OaroUne'.has found an apologist in Bafon von Helfert; but 
he certainly exhibits her actions in the most fiiTourahle light 

* KBnigin KanUnu mn Neapd ynti Sicilien im KampJT^ die 
fram^Bieeht Wdihvnteck^ 1790^18x1. Von Freiherr vCa Helfert Wien i 
BraiimttUer, London; WiRlaias & Korgate. 
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h^ relfttiofr them mainly from her own point^f viow. His 
xiarra1;ive inresistibly BOfrgestA how the tmnsactiouB of the llevolu- 
tion ihust have appeared to tlio Queen herself. There can be no 
doubt of the seniUDoness of her abhorrence; and^ if her resietance 
woe mailced ny perfidy and I'arocity, it is but just to remember the 
corruption of Neapolitan society in ^enorul, the cruelty and bigotry 
of the loyalist section of it, the \itt(*r contempt of public decency 
and good faith displayed by the French in oil their proceedings, 
and the prominent jjart forced upon Caroline by the political 
nullity of her husband. Baron von Helfert hints at all these 
circumstances without alh^niptiiig a direct vindication anywln'ro. 
His method is to pass lightly over awkward matters, neither 
omitting nor misrepresenting them, but saying little about them. 
Uis strength is corveontmted on the cfiplonmtic deparinieut 
of his subject, for which indeed ho has a fair justification in the 
amount of new material which he has been able to command. Tite 
Vienna archives have proved moat productive, and the reports of 
Ambassadors Irom Vhe rival Courts of Naples an(i ralerino have 
enabled him to make great additions to the nurmtivo of Collet to, 
whose general credit nevertholess remains unshaken. Tl>o niilitory 
narrative is by comparison somewhat meagre, but perhaps could 
hardly have laeen made more ample witht)ul unduly increasing the 
size of the volume, (lenorally speaking, I ho first transactions of 
the revolutionary period ajipcar somcwlnit slurred user; as the 
history proceeds it becomes more copious, and is especially so in 
treating of the period most interesting to I'lnglisJi readers—Lord 
“William Xlentinck’e virtual reign in Sicily, 'flic obstinacy and bail 
faith of the Sicilian Court compelled Beiilinckto practically assimio 
the administration of the ishuul. lUs endowing it with a Oonstitii- 
tion on the ETiglish model was a step in the right direction, which, 
if persisted in, with the amendments siiggi'isted by experience, iniglit 
have kept the Bourbon family on the throne of Sicily to this day. 
Baron von TJclfert cannot or will not seo this; his treatment of 
lieniinck, though strictly within the liniitH of politeness, mliects 
the passions and prejudices of a Court which could ju*\er under¬ 
stand why it might not do what it liUeil with its own. Of Bcn- 
tiilck's great Indian career he seems ignorant; otherwise it might 
have occurred to him that the slatesman wlu) imprint« mI upon t he 
administration of an Fmpiro a mark which it has never lost could 
hardly be incompetent to govern a Mimill island where almost nny 
change must be a change for the belter. Juigiishmeu in gonernl, 
it must be feared, Know little nmro of the fSieilifUi episode in 
Bentinek's life than Baron von llclfert tloes of the Indian. It will 
be well if his work serves to direct attenlion to the lack of a 
biography of this illustrious man. the materials for which, both in 
public collections snd in private hands, must be vei*y extensive. 

The eighteenth volume of Scliultlmss's annual liistorical register* 
msiiiiains the credii. of the work as a sober and inipailial, if dry, 
chronicle of occiirrcuct's from a Cenrinn point of view, especially 
useful for preserving rc'ports of spe<*ches and nbsiracts of imjior- 
tant public documents. Jt. is but Jiatural llnil Germany and 
Austro-]Jungary should occupy more than hiilf the volume. 
Bnglish history is almost nionopoli/ed by the jiroceedings of Bar- 
Ihuuent. The absurd title o\' ha/Inrkamjtf- —oiiginnlly, ode would 
suppose, given in irony—seems to be seriously adoiilcd to deuoto 
Prince Bismarck’s etforts to sujiprcss Ultrumontaiiism. 

“Twelve chapters from the Life ’ of the illustrious matbemali- 
cian Gauss f scarcely bear out tbe promise of the title-page. 
'I'hcy deal with Gauss almost entirely in his connexion with liis 
native district of Bvunfiwiclf, and ctmlain copious ])iirlicnlias vc- 
specting his relatives, wlm seem to liave been chieliy renuirknblo 
for tlieir longevity. GausL'n ov. i\ iiLlory wss not distingaished by 
any extraordinary vieissitudes; bih birtb, indeed, was most humble, 
but his almost preternatural talents for calculntioii .speedily 
attracted tho attention of bis preceptors, and the generoii.s 
patronage of tbe Jhiko of Briin.swick tlid tbe rest. Tbe French 
conquest led to his removal to Gottingen, and hi.s subsequent con¬ 
nexion with his native Luchy was very slight. Tbe Uninswiekers, 
however, have discoverc'd that, he w.'is tho moat distinguished 
countryman they over Jiad, and are about to testify their aitprecia- 
tion by a statue. 

Professor Kberty, the nntbor rtf uu (‘xcellent GerraRn Life ol' 
Byron has obliged ns with a nio.st cnteilainiijg volume of recol¬ 
lections of passages of his own c^n'<^er, and of Berlin mamjer.s and 
customs in his younger days. These were iI.hvs of plain living, 
if not always of high thinking; all domestic arrangements and 
most public amusements were upon (ho homeliest scale, nnd the 
troraendous pecuniary losses occasioned by the French invasion 
exacted the severest economy. l'rofvHw;r J'iberty sees little to 
regret in lht>se ancient days in comparissow with our own. 
He is well pleased that books no longer come fj’om the publishers 
in sheets; as.senls to tho disappearance, W'hile minutely detailing 
the construction, of candle-snuller.si; tmd considcj’s lucifer- 
malches on tho •whole better lliau the primitive method of 
dipping a spliuter coated with sulphur into a bottle of oil of 
vitriol. The more momentous developmonts in tho direction of 
freedom of thought, spoech, and action enjoy his full approval; 
and, on the whole, his principal regret seems tr. certain 

dosexiptions of beer, which have somehow failed |to illustrate the 

* EuropdheUr Gtts^hkktskahndur, HerauRgvgobcij R. Schullhcaa. 
Jahtg. i8. Nbrdlingon; Beck. London: WilliimiH & Norgato. 

I K. F. Gqu»*, Zwdlf Kapitd am Mcinm Ltben, vi L. Httubelnuum. 
^eipzig; Punckor St Humblot. London: Williams & Norgate. 

X JugtfnderinnnerufiMn alfm Iferlinert, Von Fqlix Ebertv. 

lkrlia;|^ Hertz. London: WiUiams & Norirato. ^ 


^principle of the survival of the fittest. One of the most inter* 
cBting sections of his book is his account of the remarkable school 
whero he received the best part of his education, oonductbd by 
Oauer, on the principles of Fichte, and in many respects so ^ex- 
collent that it xnighf have passed for a model, hut for the un*^ 
reasonably Spartan character, of some of the arranf^ente* 
(ireek, mathematics, and music wero the princiml subjects of 
instruction, and Greek was taught ^fore Latin. The moral tone 
was exceeilingly high. At a later period Professor Eberty went 
to tbe University of Bonn, whoso professors supply him with en 
inexhaustible stock of amusing tvnocdoles. August Schlegel wae 
still there, almost as conspicuous for his personal vanity as hie 
genius. To conceal his baldness, he had twelve wigs, 
lengths of hair, graduated with the utmost nicetyJ ^Begin¬ 
ning with tho shortest, Hchlegel would wear them idl 1& due 
8ucct\«»sion uiilil lie came to tho longest, when ho w£U^%ili his 
fingers through the supposititious locks, and exclmhf, I must 
really get my hair cut!’^ Next week he would appear in .the 
shortest wig, and repeat the series. AVhilo preparing for hie 
judicial examination at Brndin, Profossur .Kberty made the ao- 
qiiaintance of other remarkable characters ; among them a profound 
mfitliematician, so strongly impressed with the fear that civili^ 
zalion would bo subverLid by barbarian.^ ignorant of the propeif 
molbixl t»f calciibiting Faster that ho calculated it himself up to 
A.I). 2i*ofX), by which time he ventured to hope that “culture’^ 
iiiigbL be restored. Another pri*fessor was discovered on orte 
occiLsioii in a state of iuienso eKciloment. Five years,” he ex- 
cluimcd, “ have I studied tho Jvornn, and have never been able to 
undcralftiul it; and now 1 do iimlorstand it. It is all stuff and 
noriiionao 1 ” I’rofessor lOhorfy’s ornjiloyment as an assistant magis- 
iratr nnuh‘ him acquainted with some of the most remarkable 
criminal cases of Iho day. Many of the leading member.? of Berlin 
society, lie says, wore indirectly mixed up in them, and not un- 
frequontly the course of justice was arrested by a royal order 
quashing further proceedings, 

I'liu J’a'dagogic Training iScbool at Jena* has an interesting 
III story. Founded in 1843 by Stoy, a teacher, as would appear, of 
extv.'iovdinary energy and talent I’or organi/ation, it was broken up 
in 1R65, owing to misunderstandings with professors of the theo¬ 
logical fnciilty, Bub^^equcntly recouHtiluted, and eventually brought 
hack to its original situation. These vicisailudea are described 
with much warmth of feeling by Herr VVeilinger, one of its 
pupils. 

Tlip cause.s wliicli inlluencHrl the shape and general con¬ 
struction of the first religions edifices of Latin Christianity 
are invcstigatt*d by Dr. . 1 . J*. llicliter.t He concludes that 
Ibo most distinct i\«' JValure t>f a church in tho minds of the 
primitive bclicM is was its connexion with tlic jnurtyr to whom it 
w.ns dcclic.ilod, and that wlnui ]>ublic worship becaino practicable 
from the cessalion of ]M -(Cntion, the nmrtyrs’ tombs already 
exi.sling atlorded the rudimentary pattern for the construction of 
churches. 

JI err Jordan’s w'orh on Iho topography of tho ancient city of 
Borne I jironiisc.s to bo very comjireJionsive and systematic. Be¬ 
ginning -ndtii a general survey of the actual condition of Iho 
icmnins, lio ilescribes first the Iraditioiial sources of infonna,tiori, 
next tho progress of modern critical research, and then in¬ 
vestigates tho vo&tigea of prclii&torio settlemenlis upon tho site 
imd llio riimpnrts of Servins and Aurelian. The bridges, aque¬ 
ducts, and similar exlernnl conmiuniciiiions follow', and the way is 
now clear for tlic detailed exaniination of tho edifices of tho city 
itself, wliicli will form the subject of the second volume. The 
writer has been assisted by the most eminent living Homan anti¬ 
quaries, and his w'ork seems likely to represent the maturcat 
results of contoiupomry research. 

Herr Sternberg does not ^irofess to -vitHo a complete history of 
the Jews in Poland §, but mendy to bring together such notices 
from Slavonic sources as may ho useful to the future historian, 
'fbe task thus modestly nndertiikon is intelligently performed, sav6 
ibr tho numberless typo, raphical errors in the I^tin quotations. 
The Jews seem to have made their first appearance in Poland about 
(bo vi^i\ of the eighth century, coming from the dominions of tho 
Khun of the Clia'/.ar8, where their infiuonce was such as to give 
rise to the popular belief in a Jewish kingdom. Poland was still 
lie.'ithcn, and they had no difficulty in obtaining a footing in it, 
although an alleged charter with extensive privileges rests solely 
on tradition, and is obviously ajTocryphal. Tho introduction of 
Christianity was iiufavoumble to their interests; they nevertheless 
ajipear to have been generally tolerated, and in 1254 Boleslaus 
accorded them an undoubted charter, whose pro-visions are in the 
higlicst degree creditable to the justice and -wisdom of its framers. 
Casimir the Great, one of whose concubines was a Jewess, favoured 
them especially; under his successor they were oppttsss^, and it 
may in general be said that they have experienced tno general fi^te 
of i^olish dissidents in being protected by the able sovereimfi and 
ill-treated, though not absolutely persecuted, by the fe^le and 
priest-ridden. Herr Sternberg gives an account of a remarkable 

* Bar PUtktgogiache Smimr in Jena : aeine OeichichU uud Medeutunff. 
Von A. Wrlinger. Jena: Fischer, bondon: Wfllkms & Korgate. 

t f)er Urfprunff der ahendlthtdiMohen KirrMengebdm^b. Von Br. J. 
Bichicr. Wien: BraumUUer. London : Nutt. 

^ Tojtogrnp/iie der Stadt Rom im Altertkum, Von H. Jovdnxi, Bd. C. 
Abth. a. Berlin : Weidmann. UmAan: Winiamt & Norgate. 

§ Getohkhh der Jaden in Paten unUr dm ^aeim and dmi Jaufi^^ntn, 
Von H. Sternberg. Leipzig : Punoker & Humblot. London; WfUtmus & 
Korgate. 
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muuieitotieii of JodidBm aa a proselytisiupr religion in Kueata, 
wMoh endured for a oooaidoral^lf part of the sixteenth century. 

The of Pictures from Cairo”* is hardly pictorial 

enou^ to eompeosate for his extreme superlieiality. The best 
that oan he saiuT^ hie Tolumes is that tMy may serve to give 
intending viaitora to £ptypt a pretty fair general notion of what 
they are likely to see, nuperfect in i)oiDt8 of detail, but probably 
not inaccurate as the general imi>ie88ion of the sum of 

things Egyptian. The greater part of his two prettily printed 
volume4.ip oco*ipied with the description of sundry picnics, from 
which httle is to be gathered except that the author and his 
friends were in the habit of enjoying themselves, and that those who 
resort to with ^ually good tempera and good digestions 

may expdatrio do the like. There are l^ides, a long dissertation 
on the pQBitijpn of women in Egypt, not uninteresting,hut evidently 
compiled ysnouB sources, and a chapter on the Khedive, more 
^nspjcuoudy aidowod with the merit of oi-iginality. lien* Ebeling 
^hlly admits the shortcoming of the Khedive's administration, but 
considers that they principally arise from the iiiexporienco of that 
well-intentioned pnnee, and his inability to penetrate the cha¬ 
racters and motives of those by whom he is surrounded. 

]fr. Cbavonne t bits travelled in Africa, but bis genonil descrip¬ 
tion of the Sahara appears to bi\ principally derivjtd from the 
accounts of other tmvellers, espocinlly Jtehlfs. The work is, how¬ 
ever, very well done, and will tend to rectify current impresaions 
respecting the utter poverty aud^monotony ct' the Sahara, in whiuli, 
when carefully inspected, much more variety both of life and 
scenery will bo found than is usually supposed. Dr. Cliavanno 
gives a circumstantial account ol‘ the Tunrag, a people of Derber 
race, interesting in many respects, and particularly so lor the 
tensity witli which they have retained their ancient alphabet, 
which is at this day almost idojjtical with that of Libyan inscrip¬ 
tions of the Oarthaginian period. The value of the \v<n’lv is 
enhanced by numerous woodcuts and some well-executed chromo¬ 
lithographs. 

Dr. J. Kaskat labours very bard lo reconcile the biblical chro¬ 
nology, as understood by the bathers, with the results of Egyptian 
and Assyrian studies. Ilis obvious learning and industry might 
have produced useful resuUs If ho liad treated both sources of iu- 
formation impartially and indiipendouily; but the attempt to 
compel one to agree with the other, whether it will or not, cannot 
in the nature of things be successful. The shortness of the reigns 
which ho is obliged to assign to most tjf the lOgyptinn Kings should 
have warned him that Eg5’ptian cliroiiology caniiot be pared down to 
accord with his hypothesis. 

, The grammatical niceties of the l^gyptian plural are important 
to only a very limited class of scholars, but the introdnct»)rv ob¬ 
servations to Dr. Ermau's essay § on the subject iJosseas 
for a wider circle. He remarks that Ihe inscriptions of tho New 
Empire and subsequent periods, being composed in an archaic 
dialect by persons unncquaiiilcd with its peculiarities, arc almosl 
useless for philological mirposcB. An Egyptian priest or serilHs 
under Bameses wrote Ihu language of the tifth dynasty as an 
educated German, acquainted with none but the modern grammar 
of the language, might write iii the stylo of tho Nlbeluwjm Lied. 
Tho imperfect recognition of this hict has led to many eiTurp. 

Any^work of Erofessor Liibko is sure to bo generally attractivo, 
‘s History of Italian ruintinf^ Iron 
toenth Century ”|1 is ns pleasing as it can bo made by eleganco of 
stylo, lucidity of exposition, and copious and well-exocuted 
illustrations. Originality or profundity of criticism is not to Ih; 
lookod for; tho scope of" the work is strictly popular. Beginning 
from so early a date, tho author has been led to devote consider^ 
iiblo attention to tho survival of classic iiilluence in Ghristimi 
mosaics and miniatures, which section ia not the least interesting 
part of his volume, 

Herr Riehrs sketches of characleristic personages 5 ] and phtusos 
in musical history arc entertaining, but slight. Tho most iutorostiug 
is perhaps a sketch of E. Kroriuuer, a contemporary of Mozart, emi¬ 
nent in his own day as r composer of chamber music, and now, its 
it would seem, somewhat undeservedly forgotten. 

Khodja Nosreddin ** is a Turkish typical ligure, the Imlf-witted 
yet shrewd personage on whom professional sttny tellers father tho 
jokes, verbal or practical, which constitute so largo a portion of 
thoir slock in tr^e. Many of these are not deficient in humour; 
but '‘Murad Efcndi,” in attempting a German poetical version, has 
ruined them, for tiie most part, by his intolerahle prolixity and 
circumlocution. If thw-o is any exception to the rule that 
" Nothinjgf's so tedious os a twice-told tale,” it is the talc that 
takes twma as long as it ought iu llm telling. The writer nppe.ara 


to more advant^ in his original poems *, which ava frerantlj 
&nciful and sprightly, and omy too much in the manner of Heine. 

The HwnMutit f ckinis attention in the first plaoe byr a 
thoughtful article on Russian Nihilism, by £, von der 
The writer feels the dificulty of bterpreting a movement Miieh 
has as yet scarcely got beyond the sentiment of a discontent with 
the existing order of things, as vague in its end os it is ruthless in 
its means and passionate in its expression. He contributes, how¬ 
ever, something to a more accurate comprehension of it by point¬ 
ing out tho reinforcement it has received from young men whose 
career has been blighted by the oflicial insistanco on proficiency in 
classics, a study unsuited to the national tastes and aptitudes. 
Since this has Womo a noticeable element, the movement has 
become less droaniy and impoetical, and more disposed lo resort to 
overt action. Another good article is Julius liodonborg^s essay 
OIL Macaulay, an estimate in many respects more favourable than 
some recent English ones, as more thoroughly free from the tran* 
sceudental standards which some have wished to apply to tho most 
practical of writers. A yacht voyage along the monotonous course 
of the Spree is recounted in a way to show what interest can bo 
derived from tho least romantic aspects of nature. An article on 
the Paris Exhibition is full of interest, 'fhe writer extols French 
hospitality and Bumir faire, touches tho weak points of tho 
various exhibiting nations will) no unkindly hand, and speaks 
most appreciatively of tho Mnglisii school of painting, and, which 
ia more surprising, of English sculpture. 

* Oat vud West, (it'dichte vou Wurod KffiuU. Okieuburg : Schulze. 
London : 'J'rllliiior & Co. 

t Jtpvtsrhe Jtundsrhmu TTornupgfgcbfn Vdii Julius liudcnbcrg. Jahr. 4. 
IH’I. ir, Jlerlin ; l*ai’U*J. London : 'J'riilmoi. 
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in tho Country^ fhrouyh any Hewsaymt, on the day of puhticatwn* 

THE SATURDAY REVIEW 

or 

TOLITICS, LlTEKATllia:, SCIKNO; ANU AKT, 

I’riro Gd. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,1»«, AOGCST 17, 1878: 

Eost^mi Affiilrs. 

Tho IndiUTi Budsrot. jMr. Fovsti-r iind the Rrdtlford Canena. < 

Lf'jihlntiim under Eal'-e rrotonoos. Wojueu Jii V.-irllfitiiPiiL. Hiiilwuy Property. 
'I'hc French SfunitoriuJ Rlivtintis. Inlorinc^Uiile Kdiicittion in li'cloud, 

U'bo lJishuyri<s bill uml 1 ho ToliLic;*! J iih!!>iiUter*. 

The ,’o='«cin. Soimi PoinN in MhT't Aiihtcn> Novete 
1'he nriLii.ii A-> ocinLiuT). The Auvnl Itcvjev. German OyttiBtt&tics. 
L'jinlinnl Franehi tonl hip, Si)eeo<eH)r. M r. < ‘ornyiDf* ('urr on Auoieiili Dmwings. 

Tiic An;liieoloj{i«»l livstlimeut Northainpion. Tlio Ciuiterbury Week, 

The Trocudoro i'.xUiuition—11. 

Mfzlev'n EhSiiys, Hi.vtorienl and ThRolosical. 

The Phnn 'on de Itolund. ii.,' Ihitday'H Tnlmild. 

Riiucbf'i'u''^ SoiipT'*. Tli(j ('oDouulos 01 ]'>n,'.nui3. Clark's TrawwayB. 
I'hree Minor XoTeb. Certmui Utcrature. 

London; PiiWialUHl nt «8 SOITTIIAMJ'TON aTREET, STRAND, W.a 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


* Bildcr au» Kairo. Von Adolf Ebding. 2 IJde. Kituttgurt: Levy & 
Muller. London: Williams & Norgufe. 

f Die Sahara^ odefy Von Oaae zu Onse. BiUhr aus dem Nainr vnd 
Votkdehen in der yroesen afriltanischm IVihte. Von Dr. J. Chavanno. Lief. 
6-i2> Wien; Hartlobcu. London: Nutt. 

X Dk Chi'onologie der- Bibet im Einhtange -mit der Zeifrechnung Epifpter 
v»d Asayrkr, Von Johann Kaska. Wien: IhauuiUUeT. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 

§ Die PlundUldwng der JFCgyptuchen, Ein gmmmaliseker yersuch. Von 
A.^Erman. Leii>zig: Engelinunn. London: Williams A Norgate. 

L Geechkhte der Jtaiienischen Malerei voji viertem Ms iiw sechzehHta 
hundert. VonW. LUbko. Italbbd. i. Stuttgart: Ebbncr & 8cnbert, 
Lond^: WllUains & Norgate, ^ 

% Mutikalische Qtarahterkbpfiu Von W. H. BiuhU Bd. 3. Stuttgart: 
Cotta. London: Williams &Norgato. 

' . ** Easreddin Chadja. Ein omiatiiecher Eulmpkgtl. Ton Mwad 
l^di. OldsAbttig: Sokulss. London; TriUmer fr Co. 


T^ORE'S GREAT 'SVORKS, "The BRAZEN SERPENT.” 

“ CJllUST 1.HAVIN0 Uw raACTfHUUM,’’ nnu '* C UllIST K>ITEUIN(J 
SAI.EM,” each 33 liy s* with *’ i>reiim orPdate’s WH'e.*’ “ChdAttao M«rty«7’ ao.i 
at Uie iJoIlEU ALLkHV , ;»& N«w Ufjud Street, lloily, Ten to It. 

TOEOTAT SANITARY IMPBOVmHBNTft 

npHI OOMPUSmv of riio NEW MAIN DRAINAaE 

X will bu Kekhrated Aufurt H. Mr JOSEPH BAZALaETVA €.)k., 

K.aB,, will *ttoaa w VimMC MBETING. to behabl nt the Tovm UnU, at Ntoven n'olMk, 
when he wUl explain flie c.gieehvl iMlvantiii:e» aiu) iminrovcnwmt* iniulA lu eonncxlon wMh tho 
lIiKh Level Sydtciti. end «, vielt will tlien k>e imlil to tire Workn. Am these Worka hma been 
rarried out with ipMt ctudoeMbati ahJOl toiS me betlvwsd to he the meat wrihg* MMwn of 
Ttnlttanc fhr Hea^riOe Towae, nU Onnitary AathorOiaa naU othem IttteMatBii itt tte l««Ha 
ImitrawenMiuta tu SMtilory Worita nre Ittvlted to ottaRd, or to send DepulatlcHU or tMMnU to 
the i>ro|iMiod iimnKumtloii. / 

A I .U of Mendtttoibiindnir any ]>efsmaiM, or Momea of Fe»«a»or OShOolf inoiin^ to 
attobditottoaeatoaorlwilieattelteaki^^ _ J _ 
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The Satih^y Eeview. 


[August 17, 1878. 


U NIVEKSITY COLLEGE, LONDOIT, 

»E8MOK*JWe-79. 

The 8ESjt]ON (ifthe TACTT!..'!^ of UEOlClNfi will commtnw on Tuesday. October L 
INTKODUCruRY LECTUKE, ate P.M.,bj ProAesor l<ANKE$TEtt. M.A., i^R.8. 

The 8ISSRION of the FACULTY of ARTS and LAWS and of SCIENCE (Intlndlngthe 
Ttepairtnimta of Eng hieerinit and Fine-ArU>, will licefn on We«liie«dayJUictober S. INTBO- 
DU^TORY I.I5CTURE, at 3 r.M.. by Prefrwior lIF.NIlV MOHLEY. lustruetlon Is 


utryldi^ (in’ WOMEN in all mbjeets taught In the KneulticN of Arte and Laws and of Science. 
Tlw Deans and Viee-Deuis wilt attond In the Cuuiirll-roum. from 10 A.u. hi» I’.u , on October 
1 and S, tor tor purpose of giving advice and mfuriniitloii to Students enlcriiar the tollegu. 

The SCHOOL tor BOYS, between tlio ages of Seven and Sixteen, will BE-OFEN on 
Tuesday, September fl4. 

Fnepectuses, and Copies of the Itcgulatlons relating to the Entrance and other Exhibitions. 
Rcholsnhfpi, and l’ris«s,oiien toCoiniietilloa by Students, may tie utiUlucd at tlie OlUce oi 
the ColICKC. 

The Examination for the Medlenl Entrance Exlilblllons. and abio that for the Andrews 
Entrance Prlxm (Faculties of Arts and Jjuws and of Selcneo). will he held at the College on 
the 90tli and Sftli of Srjiteinber. 

The College Is close to the flower Street Station of the Melrojiolltnn Railway, and only a few 
minutes'walk from the termini of the Nortti-Western, Afidland, and Great Northern Kail- 

TALFOITIID ELY. M.A., .«Je-»v/arp. 

^ LONDON HOSPITAL and Ml^DlOAL OOLI.KGE, 


f he total amount of his stlmnd will depend on 
taklug a ceitotn ahaw! in the HotvI#^ of fiie Catl 
Trusts of the foitlsh E|«hN>opal Chumh EstabI 
Residence rent free, and a minlnit - 


rrim 

Mil 


Mlle-mid. -The SESSION. I(i78 -7», will Commence on Tuesday,October 1, 1H7H, when 
the Prlae llistribntiou will take iiliiee. Two Eiitriioi!« Seieon- ScliolarKljlpn, vulm- Xfi'i and Xto, 
win be offered for Coiniwtllinn at the end of Si-pU inlier to new StmK nt-i Entrlov on or before 
September to. Fee to J^vituros and Ilmiiltal I'rnetiee, VU (rulneiis In one istynieiit. or 1 (k) 
Guineas in three, instalments. All JU-suh-nt and otliei lltiniiilril ApimintinenN are free. The 
Resident A|iis>iiitmeiits euiisist of Five IIoiikc- l’liyslelHiieie'<. Four Ifmi'e-Siii|,:«‘(iiieiet. One 
Atrimeheursfilp 1 also Two DresscrshijNi and Two Miilernity .\NNliiliiiitiibi|M The l.uiuluii 
llwpltal Is now in direct cominnnleation by rail and tram with all parts of the Metropolis. 
_ Dr. NORMAN ClIKVKIIS. J[V*ii,i;.ril. 


PROPOSED SCHOOL for the CHILDREN of ENGLISH 

WANTBb, as HEAD-MtASTE]^^cfc^ymsm^S'^tlla^aSwh' t^f England j ha mirt bo 

L *J ---*?* ■ on tji, gchool but in ctiasldtwjlon of Ua 

i« Cathedral, In oddlttqn to his School duties, ^ 
.......... Establishment at Rhai^hal wUl guaxantoo him n 

- T..“ ..mmm sum of £tou ayear from all soiiroost^ , — 

!■ urthcT mrtteulars may Iw learned fhmi Sir W AlTKII MEDHPlUiT. Atheosnjrt Club. 

Copies (it the Tcstlmmilats must be forwarded to the Trustees, or to the VoajrHBV.CrIL 
n-OKKlt. D.D.. the De anery, Shan ghai, b efore October 31. tHTH. 

PORTSMOUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

In view of the flpening of the new ftehmil HnHdlnjfB, in January next, tho Clomoori 
of the Rlxrtc School iwnpose to ELECT a llEAD-MASTElL ou Thursday, Se|itcinh«r ^■ 
Aeeurding to the Seheine ot the Endowed Sehtiols CommiMsIuMars, Uio llead-MasCv m—* 
a Meinlier of the Church of Englaud. and n Gradiinta of some Universlly within the 1 
Emnin’, hut lie neither need Iw, nor Intend U) lie. In Holy Orders. 

The St-htsil wdlf Ims a Day Helinol onlv, and the New llulldlngs are planned to accommodpito 
about IBO Hoys, hut so os to l>c oapabJe'of future extension, as Ihtrtamouth, with iU surrounding 
nelghiMiiirluiod. has n pupulatioii of nearly ton,ono. 

According to the Scheme thu Hearl-MiisteY shall receive a fixed stipend of £00 fitt annum. 

To this the Governors propose to add £40 |ier annum in lien of a Ionise, which tluiuKli 
eonlit'd hy the Seheine. they are not yet In a jhMitlun to build i and It Is alto ttrovided by tiM' 
Srlieinc, “ That the Head-Master siiiill receive money raleulated on such a |aible, uniform or 
grmltiated. and os K.uy Iw ngn^Hl between ktiii and the Guveniurs, being altae rate of not tus-i 
than XSl, nor more tliah £U tier annum, for eai'b lloy." t . 

The Governors propose to nay a t'apitation Fee to the Hcad-Mnstcr of not less than OIL norf 
more than £4, Mr anniun. uml they Hiiticltui.te that, at this rate of luyinent. the liieome ot t^ 
Head-Master mini all sources will amount, within a euinporatlvely short period, to batwueii 
£4110 and £&no. 

All Applications, with Testimonials, are to lie sent In before Saturday, Reptembet7, to the 
undenlgiicd, from whom a copy of the Sidieme and all further portfcalors may be obtained. 

EDWARD P. GRANT, 

Vicar of rurtHinoiith, and Chairman of the 

Portsmouth, August H, 1H7R. Governing Body of the Portsinoiith Grammar ScliooI. 


1 r PUPIL.—A GKNTLEMAN, maniigrinjr an liatata in 

nXAMfNATmN fcT'ltNTUANl'B S('il>!l,,vWsHJl'Shi?il m^hc iKrBlI.nlnalltkwmtar— ll«ni|„hlr», « VACANI V ll.r . r;<,nU,rn.n, u J'UPn.-Apply lo CMAU1.KH E. 

For partieulais apply to the IIkaii-Mastkil. 


M A L V E R N 0 0 L E G E, T.AND j\GEN 0 Y. — A GENTLEM^AN, of experience na a 

_ , LAND AGENT, ami who has wciipied iiiwanls of I,noft acres of Land, Is now nt lilKTty. 

‘^entcmlir ' Sutters lilmKclf that bis kiiiiwicdgu and e\|sTlviiee, eonpled witli consltleralilo niitiiral 

—. iietivH.v, would prove valuable ton Landed Propiletui. The highest referemHis givcn,lm-ln(11ng 

D /-V -«T xi /"I /1 I f IP i j i' many Members iif Council of the R.A.S. of England, by which Society ho has. on many 

VJ V Jli Jb yJ Jj Lj Jj li Ja. I )ieca!iliiii<i, been eliiuei) line of its jiiilgcs Address, ('BiiKh, New Walk T'^rniCC, York. 


The NEXT TEHM will hec 

V E ]£ 0 O Js L E 

Presfifraf-ThcRightUon. Earl GRANVILLE, K.G. 
I'liltbin friiin 10 to I.’i Guineas. Roard, £4r> a year. 


c 


H A It D S T O 0 K 0 0 L L E tJ K, 

_ RE-OPENS oti Thursday, Heplcmbcr l‘.». 


D O li S E T, 


B 


K E L Is Y CO Is L E Ci E, T A V I S T O C K. 

/fMi(7-if(istfi--.R. W. TAYI-OR, M.A.. formerly Fellow of St. John's College, Cain- 
'rWge, and for Thirteen yeors Assistant-Master at Marlborouith ami Itugliy. AssisUd 
Uulverslly I'inl Classmen. A Flrsl-tJrade (Ufusteal and Modern Public Seltool, In wlileli 
ROVM are jirciiarcd for the UuIvcTsIticN. and for the Army niul Civd Service K vamiiiatlons. 
The next Term eommenecs Seiiteinber 27—For iiartlciilars, apply Ui tin-11 iCAP-MAKTKit. 

■■ ‘irT o il x 0 n" " ■ 0 O L L E U E. 

CUaimmiir/fAe Goenri'l -The Ven. Arehileaeofi HANNAH, D.f'.L , Vlear ofllrighton. 
iVtNciyiaf-The iter. CHAHLEH IIIGG, D.D ,Iiite Senior Student ami 
Tutor of Christ Chuirli, Oxford. 

Vtet-Prinritiul-Thc Rev. JOSEPH NEWTON, M.A. 

Next Tenn eoinmetiees Sviitemlier 24. 

WORTHING COLLEGE—IWm'fX Mr. VV. E. LLOYD 

“ “ TREVOR. Unul-Mtutcr, Rev. R. W. METt.'ALFE, M.A., St John's ('oll..C'umb. 
BOYS-Ilinlted to alwut forty in numl^r-ar® prepared for the UNIVERSITIES and PUBLK} 
SCnOOLS, also for the Ulifher iJranelies of Commercial iiife. Tha Third Term coinnicnees 
on Wudnesday, Soptomber 11.—For ProsisHduseN, ajiply to the PiiiNCirAi,. 

^ "s 0 II O O L, 

TOTTENHAM, LONDON. 

Modem Languages reeoivc special attention. 

liielusive Fees. £loo and Xlto per annum. 

Mirhaelmas Term commences Scptemlier Ifi. 

_Apply to Jlev, A. U. AniiOTT, H.A., llcwl-Master. __ 


■ROYSSE’S SCHOOL, Abin^ydou, Derks (Six miles from Oxford). 

•Afo Thu New Iflchemo has received Royal assent. 

The School will be cuiitlimoil of Uir ffrsl grade, and will give a Public Sclnxil Education at 
a moderate charge. 

Fine New Buildings have lieen erected In an elevated position and large grounds. There arc 
Ji valuable ITnIwrtfiy Scholarships. 

A few additional Boarders can lie received next Term. 

Address, Rev. E. Sruuuita, Head- Mnster. _ 

' ITHE Bot 7 UT HAYMAN, D.D., ex-Hend-Mastor of Kiifrby, 

^ receives a few BOYS of suitable age, lo Read with his Son, pn^pnriiiK for a I'liblu- 
Sduml. Ample grounds, excellent air, and sale bathing In the season. 'Address, Aldlnghiiin, 


AN uiniflually LvVROE and noble MANSION, deliffhtfully 

* »• Hitiiiitc, near Town_TJio I,EASE twith or without the Furniture) to be SOLD. Tbe 

Miinoicm, standing in extensive uml bouititul groiAtid*. forming a inmiatiire Park, is nduilrably 
uiliiptcd rm a itcsidince lor a family of the hifjlieKt diNtinction, and eminently so as an nttiactive 
Priv'iile Hotel and ncharnilug Retreat, or as a Collive, First-class Heluml, Siimtarhim, or other 
Jai'ce InstttiiUou.-l’or cards to new and hiithcr partieulars, apply to Wti,Ki>NON K StLY, 
Estate gents ami UpIiolders.H Old HouU Stiact. Pieeinlill.v, W. 

l>AltrS.—FUnNT.SlIEU* APAirrMENTS to LET for Thw 

or Six Montlis, from fiepleinbei 1, m-nrthe Pare Moiieean. In one of the best purls ot the 
Citv I a Kbit, contnining Seven Uuonis, with Kitchen and Duineatlc Offices.—For partieiilurs, 
apply to SniXK V T. S pauk, A"glo' Ainerinin .Vgoin-y, Ii Hue Scribe. 

T^GYPT oriiie EAST.—A WJDOW LADY, havinff^resided 

In Egy fit, and well iiccustomed to Eastern life, with a knowletlgc of Arabic and French, 
u'isliPN to hear of a l.udy iiIhuiI to Travel or Reside in Egy lit or the East, to whom she 
eoiilcl act as COURIER and (HtMPANKiN. Miglicsl reforcnecs given and required. 
Address, cal^f S. G , New T Tniver.sIty CInh, St. James's .Street.__ 

»^fMIE CAN 0 :^a 7 )SIMl^^^ founded’lsS—Thp oiily 

siSM'ial refuge for iswr patients utnietcd with this fuarhil disease, who arc admitted fiee, 
W’lthniit letters at recomiiii'ndutiori. 

Oiil-piiticnts arc seen on their ow^n applientlon at Bnimntna on Mondays and Wcdna8day.v, 
lit Two o’ebs-k, and nt 1G7 Piecndllly, on Tnesdays and Thursdays, at the same hour. 
SUH.sCUH'TIONS arecnrneNlly solieited. 

//cm. 7'ww?(rei--GKc) T. llruTSi.nT, Esq., St. James's Palace, P.W. 

Bankers Messrs. Coi TTk A. Co., Strand, iV.C. 

H. J. JIJPP, ,S'/*erc'tory. 

1-1 iT)KOPATHY. — STjDHUOOK "pTitK, Richmond "llill. 

y>AvsicICJII. Dr. EDWARD l.,\NE. .M.A., M.IV Edln. A health resort for Tnvulbhi 
uml others. Turkish Batlis on the Piemisv-s, Private eiitriinec to iliehniund Pork. Prospei tns 
on iipiilieatiu'i. 

.N fr1.0 - .S () U T n - A M’la{^T n^Tg E N 

Sub-Agencies in the Argetiline t'onfodiTatlon, Tlrnrli, ridll. Peril. PfiFUgtUty, and 
iinigiiav. Kverv description oi liiiviness, upon the prineinle of Agency, efficiently tri^keteil. 
Coii.sigirnu'nt-*reeeIvL<il and Advaiii es iinide. (ohnIs uml Piiivols torwardi d. Passages secured 
For latest iiifonnntioii regarding the Kiimiiees. CHnmtr, and J,ocal Kemiireinciits of the aliove 
Cmiiitrici. apply at the t)llleei, I'UUn-jil WiiiclicKter Street, London, E.U. 




OANDHURST, WOOLWICH, OOOPEU’S IIII.L, FORESTS 

^ EXAMINATION_Rev. Dr HUGHES, who hiu passed some hundreds during the last 

twcaty-liYeyea rs,rucelvw TWELVE PU PI LS —EiiIiiik, W. __ 

INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE.—Tho followinj^ were tho SUC- 

J- CE.S8PITL CANDIDATES nt tbe recent Open rompetltion for the Civil Service of 
India, the FInt nndor the New Regulations for Candidates “ under lb " years old 

Marks. Marks, 

Payne, Charles Wyntcr. 2,mH ITcwctson, John . LMi 

*InneB, James . 1,«47 Itrowii, Kenwortliy . l/i27 

*Atkins, John Dr Oiurcy .. 1.705 Crowly, Joseph .. 

•Coriyie. Robert Warrand . 1,652 •Mncleod, Bannntync. 1.513 

»Dairts, John S. C. IJi4A tRawsun, Edward C. 1.50.5 

•Stock, William George. l/>35 Bayne, Charles Gervicn. l,4;'i 

Moscardl.Wllilani . 1AH3 

* Pnffils of Ifr. WREN, 3 Fowls Square, Wostlmamc Park, W., who prepares Resident and 
Daily PUPILS for this and other Lfoinpetitivc Exiunlnations. During the past Seven rears 
117 Voraneles In the I.C.S., out of 227 competed tor, were carried off liy hh Pupils. Their 
sucMsses In tho cosier Examinations fur tlie Army, Home, and Bey Ion Civil Horv Ice, iVmiwr's 
lllll College, and ITniversIty Scholarships arc too numerous to be printed.—rrosiicctuses at 
WATHnH’H Li brary, 1>7 We stboume Grove, Biivswater. W. 

INDIAN CIVIL SERVrOE,"c^^^^^ HILL, WOOLWKIII, 

J- SAKDiniKST. —PITPIL8 prciiored by Rev. Dr. WRIOLEY. kl.A.. Cambridge, 
formerly Frofossur of MaUiemotics at the R.I. Military College, Addiscomhe.and Exnmlti 
the Indian Public Works Department for Civil Engineering and I'vicgrnph app 
.jslst^ Iv na efficient staff of Gnuliiatm In High Honours. Oii the premises are firovided a 
.r..^ —v-.,.—"--y. Gymnasium. Field for Athletics and Games, bwiuintiiig Bath, see. - 


fPOURS to the WEST INDIES, MEXK^O, CENTRAL 

•*- A MERIC \ I aUo to BR.\Z1 L and RIVER PLATE. 

Tickets are Issued by the lUi V \ L M AIL STEA.M PACKET Ci iMVANY.cnabllng Touristit 
to visit, at a very imiib'riHe eusl, the vnrions places loiiclicil at liy their VchspIs. 

For ini'ormntion us to tho diites oi' Sailing uiid itoiites, apply to J. M. Lloyp, Secretory, Royal 
Mail .Slciim PucKet Cmripanv. la Moorgate Street, i/ondun. 

HOTELS. 

T 5 RIGIirON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Soa and 

Esplanade. Near tlio Wevt Pier, runtral and quiet. I^iOng established. Hultcs c' 
Rooms. Spueiuus CotlVc-nNini fur LodicN and Gaiitlemen. .Sea-Water Nerviee In thu Hotel. 
__ P. O. RICKA RDS. 

YLFRAOOMBE HOTEL.—Accewible “by RaiirSteamCT, or 

^ Condi. Grand Dining Saloon ; Ladies'DraH-Ing-riHim i Reading, Billiard, and Smoking 
Riiiiiiii; ami 2<X> comfortable Bedrooms. Excellent Cuisine, Choice Wines, and modcrato 
charges. Tariff of T. W. HESSE Y, MunugiT, Ilirneoinbe, North Devon. 

EVERYTHING vou mqiiiro through OOCKBURN’S 

UNITED SERVICE AGI.v,OY kxHETY. 41 llaymarVct, London, 8.W„aiid»ave 
from tt to .50 |)er cent, and much time and tniublc by so doing. 

17 dent & 00 ., m Sr^'^.rs 4 and 36 (Within) Royai 

• Exchange, Lomlon, Mumifacturvrs of WATCHES, CIIRONOMETER8, Ju:., to Her 

^k/tiker. of the Great Westminster Clock iBlg Bun), and of the Standard Cloek Cthe primory 
Standard timekeeper of the United KingdonO of the Itoynl Ubservatory, Greenwich. 

('utalogues on aiiplientton. 




1 L L I 


I aiiplientton. 

AM S. 

311 OXFORD STREET, W. 


U R T 0 N 


Chapel, Loboratoiy, Gy^aiiuni, Field 
Addma, 07 High 8t^, Clapham, 9. W. 


TSLE of WIGHT_A YOUNG CLERGYMAN, Cantab. 

•A (High Cleaileal Honouxe) reeeivea SIX PUPILS, aged Nine to Fourteen, into Ida hnnae, 
B large end oomfortable Rectory. Karh Ihinil has hla own mom, and all tlie care of home. 
Good entrance Into largo Schools guaranteed to average abllitipa.—Addresa, NadvihUH, care uf 
Mcosn. I'CT^. tttonenmn, It Co., Q Hatton Uoiden, London. E.C._ 


%:igM___ _ 

tlculon, apply 21 Eaten Plaec, Brighton. 


TABLE CUTLERY. 

The Blades arc ail of the finest Steel. 

-inch Ivory Handles.perDoxen 

ditto ditto . „ 

ditto ditto Imlaiice. „ 

ditto ditto ditto „ 

ditto ditto ditto . ,, 

ditto fine ditto ditto . „ 

ditto ditto, extra largo. 

ditto ditto, African . n 

ditto SilverFcniles ...... „ 

1 ditto Slivered Hluiles...... 

Ditto Electro Silvered Handles 


Tabic Knives, 
s. d. 

U . 


Ceryeri. 
IperFolra. d. 

" 6 It 

ri 0 It 

n 7 « 

o 7 It 

„ 0 IT 

!• 10 B 

It U 0 

a U • 




INDIAN nnd FIRST CLASS HOME CIVIL SERVICE.— 

The best posalble INSTRUCTION on raasonable terms. Ttnsiieccssfol and Intending 
Candidates should at once address, I. C. S., core of Messm. Qrlflltb a; Bmith, U Bedford Street, 
Strand. 


A TUTOR, in Surrey, prepares a small number of PUPIIiS for 

Sanding Woolwich, ond the Unlversitira. For Board, and lnsteuetton In the obllg^ 
tory ■nhJoeto.B^ 1(10 to 2p0 Guineas • year. Reference to former Puplls....-AddrMB, LTN., 
WMterton's fi bnwy. Knlghtsbridge._____ 


WILLIAM s. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 

* * IRGNMONGER, by appointment to IT.ll.tt. the Prtiwc of IVales. sends a Cotategtw, 
-,..itls and post paid, It rontsms upwards of(t.50 IlliiNtrutlons of his unrivnll^ Stock, with 
1.1st of Friers and Fiona of the Thte^ lorge Simw Rooms, at 3« Oxford Street, W. i L lA, 2,3, 
and 4 Newman Btreut j 4, 5, ond (1 tforry’s Plai-e j nnd I Nenmum Yard. Mauufoctorics t 
M Newman Street, and Newman Mews, London, W. 

TTEAL & SON’S 

. SOM&OER ELASTTQUE POETATIP 

IS TBB BEST SnOln} HATTlmSS YET IMVEETES. 

HEAL & SON, 
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ICASTERN DIEFIOULTIES. 

T he liopo that it inij.^ht ho possible to relax the' long 
continuoil stmin ut‘ attention to Eastern .nlluirs has 
Alms far been disappointed. P'roni many quarters painful 
and disturbing iidclligeneo is reported. The Turki.sh 
'Oovoniment has rcliiiSed to make the cession of RuTitory 
to (Ireece which wa.s jet^omincnided by the (\nigre.ss; 
although its troo])H liavo pcrhfip.s by this time retired 
from iiatoum, their intentions remained for some weeks 
donhtftd; and two or three days ago tlic convcnlion of 
th(} Porte with the Austrian Government had not Imhui 
4::oTieluded. The frightful details of Russian and Rulgariaii 
ntroeltu's in Rulgaria and Rournelia might morally ex<‘use 
the Turks for almost any kind of rcHistance which offered 
a probability of Bucce.ss; but they aj’e certainly iKjt pre¬ 
pared for a renewal of the wuir with Rus.sia, ami it is 
greatly to be regretted that the movemiuit in Hosnia has 
been countenanced at Constantinople. The publication of 
the last instalment of correspondence on the utl’aira of 
I’urkoy may perhaps servo no political pni’pose. The 
cruelty and brutal liceiiso of the liberated Rulgarians 
may possibly find a preecdent in the crinu'.s of Circas- 
'sian.s and Rashi Bazonks; but, as Sir A. liAYAiat re¬ 
marks, with honest and nridiplornatic indiguatioii, no in- 
.staneo is recorded in which a civil iziwl invader lias allowed 
encouraged the iicrpetraiion of similar utrocu'tics 011 a 
conquered population. It is impossible to give some of 
the accounts a larger publicity than that of a Blue-book 
which will not bo general 1} read; but it may be .stated 
that religions and philanthropic partisans w ill find it im¬ 
possible to discredit the reality 01 transactions which they 
will scartiely dare to extennate. In several instances priests 
of the Orthodox Church, and in two cases Bulgarian 
bishops, instigated the perpA ^«on of tho foulest out¬ 
rages. The English AwriAssAk . perhaps impnidcntly, 
directs attention to odious pract\ is which tend to destroy 
a population which he describes ais remarkably moral. Tho 
only protests which have been uttered by tlio leaders of 
the agitation of 1876 con.sist of a warning addressed 
by Mr. Gladstone to a Bulgarian correspondent, and of an 
earnest appeal by Lord SHAPTESBuaT on behalf of the 
‘Mahometan victims of Cbiistian cruelty. To sustain an 
affectation of incredulity apologists of crime must dispute 
the veracity of all tho English Consular staff, of private 
English travellers,' of a i^*otestant missionary, and of 
Admiral Commekell. It was tho undoubted duty of Sir 
Austin Layabo to communicate the reports to the Eoreign 
Office; but it must be repeated that the publication serves 
no political purpose. The negotiations with Russia are 
oonoludod; there is no intention of opening a new quarrel; 
And remonstrances would only provoke di.scourteous 
Answers. The promoters of the Bul^rian agitatiun had 
before them the practical object of driving the Turks, bag 
And baggage, out of Europe. The Government, in pub¬ 
lishing accounts of equally atrocious acts directed to the 
49ame end^ has no design of dealing either with Bulgarians 
or Russians. 

The Turks have evacuated Yoma and Shumla, and at 
the last moment they consent to withdraw their garrison 
from Batoum. The neighbouring tribes will soon learn 
that they have no assistwoe to expect from England; 
and, after a longer or shorter struggle, they will be 
subdued, and perhu^s exterminated. The Porte had 
no legal right to refuse the cession of Batoum. Tl>e 
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Treaty of San Stefano, wlii(;h ])rt)vi(l(‘d for the sur¬ 
render of llui port, remains in fori‘(», except as fur ns it 
has been modiiied by the Treaty of Ib'rlin. Tlie English 
PleuipoR'iitiaries sueeeeded in redueing the extent of ter¬ 
ritory whieli wa.s to be ceded wbh Baloum iteelf. The 
ae(|nisit[oii of tlio port had pi’olMibly been one of the 
original objeete of tlio Ru-sskin attack on Turkey, and tim 
Engli.sh Gi)V't*rument could only Lavt' prevent<?d tlie im- 
iii'xution at tin; cost of war. ^flio td)ligat:ion to allow the 
Austrian occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina was im¬ 
plied, Tud at San Stedauo, but at Berlin. '^I'lic rcj)ugnatn !0 
of the Tnrklsh (loverimient to the nu*aHuro is p^j^fcdly,^ 
iutelligibh',; but a grave ])orit,ieal uu.stukc was cart- 
mitt(?d when a part of the regular army was Sloweil 
to joiji tlie insurgents. It might have Ix'cn forcsSen 
ihai, when the military honour of Anst-ria was fnieo 
engaged in the contest, Uui whole force of the monarchy 
wouhl, if neecssiiry. be employed to insure snect‘SB. Vic¬ 
tory on tho i>art of the insurgents was hopeless; and it i.s- 
to l>o feared tliat the feelings of the Austrian Government 
to the Alahometan y)opulation will bo altogether changed 
by tho partial reverses incurred in tlie campaign. The 
convention wbieli has perhaps by this time been signed at 
Oonsiantiuoplo might with nnich advantage have boon 
concluded before the Anstriari troop.s began their inarch. 
Diplomatists nro principally employed in calculating 
forces, and not in di.scuRBing questions of moral cjisuistry. 
Hir Austin JiAVAKU, for instance, would Iw a still better 
Aml)as.sudor if he could contino Lis energies to 2 >ractical 
and practicable objecte, instead of giving vent to indignant 
convictions which may be laudably ouffl‘riained bi^iS)t 
usefully exj)i*es.sed. itis enemies have fortunately nro^iwi- , 
(•used him of cuconraging the Turkish Govenimoiit in.,-’ 
its resi.siance to Austrian demands. Lord Halistjury' 
who undertook formally te propose to tho Congress'lih^ 
ncen])iition of Bosnia, would certainly not allow an Envoy to 
thwart the ])olicy for which ho made himself ostensibly re* , 
sponsible. Statements of tbe participation of the Christian 
races in tho Bosnian insurrection are probably unfounded. It 
is impo.ssiblo to believe that Servians and A 1 ontouegrins are 
fighting by the side of Bosnian Mahometans and of 
Turkisli troops against the formidable neighbour whom 
they niost anxiously wish to conciliate. 

Notwitlnstaiiding many causes of uneasiness, there is at 
pre.sent no seritms danger of war. Tlio menacing move¬ 
ments of Russian anas and diplomacy in Central Asia are 
exjilaincd in oflicial Russian journals as preparations which 
have now become inapjilicablo and obsolete; and it is said 
that military preparations have been countermanded. It 
ivould not liave been surprising if, during a European war, 
the Ru.ssiaTis had attempted to create a diversion on tho 
Indian frontier. Pcrhaj)s the policy of aggression may 
now bo susf>crided; but it is proper to take note of tbo 
admission that a march across the Oxns and the osiablish- 
ment of a Russian mission at Cabnl are in tho nature 
of hostile mcasui'es. Should the eimedition proceed^’ 
and Afghanistan be penetrated by Russian inti^es, ^ 
a challenge will have been avowedly offered wbicb 
must lie answered without delay, though uot neces¬ 
sarily by an open rupture. Both Powers have the 
strongest motives for avoiding war; and it may he hoped 
that in coi)ir80 of time feelings of irritation on both sides 
will subside. Por tbe ^jresent Turkey is likely to give 
more trouble than Russia. Tho refusal of the Porte to 
make a cession of territory to Greece may perhaps be only 
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no amott<v of tlie Iviwlitiour*! jjoliry of 

^^obat-mnoy, and delay. I'in* tsxcnsoa of the Port^j fur rt^jput- 
in^ the proposals or dii cctions of tho Coti«;rpsH may ])rub- 
,a|>ly bo plausible. li is porhaps true that nrnu! of the 
distarbancos whieli liave oeeiincd in Epirus and 
Twessaly attained the full diirmisions of insurnu-tion. 
iSolicitnde for tho safety of the ]Malu)muiaus is also 
natural and praiseworthy, thoug^h there is no rt‘as(ju to 
suppose that the Greeks would iniiiato the barbarous 
proceedings of tho Bulgarijiris. ^I’ho Piirte jiceusos 
tho Govornmout of Athens of having solicited 

Russian aid <luriug tho war; mat, in spii(^ ol* denial, 
it is not improbable that tin? Ciit*^jks juay at 
diftereut times liavc thought of disrtigaitling tho pacitic 
<!ounsfdK of England ami of trying the elianco of war, 
When tho Porto has made a |)laiisiblo (‘aso oji i»aper, it 
inustr be remijided that ils ariiuments eonu! too late. All 
the facts wero known, or iniglit have been known, to the 
Tnembers of the Congress, n lio lunorthelt'ss j*esolved on 
tlni transfer of territory as an a(*t of poliev' if not of 
juslico. It is useless to inquin^ whetlmr tlu‘represenia- 
tives of Europe legitinialc-ly entitled to tlisj)(»sc of un- 
(ifnnpicred Turkish terntorj:. ^flnw ex{'ri‘ised tlu* right of 
superior power in dealing both witli the Creek frontier 
and with Bosnia. Austria stood ready to exeeiile one 
part of tho <leere('s of tin* (^nlg•ress. ^flie eession of 
the territory in the maglihonrlioMd of tin; Cidf of V'olo 
was fleeroed in ainhiguous langiia.gt', ]ierhaps heeaase 
tho Ple]iipoteniiari<*s elaiincd no legal ]i.:-ht exeejil Ihat 
of proscribing conditions <m whiidi the ]ir(:IijninaiT 
treaty was to be moflitled in favour of ^I’lirkey. 'I’ln* 
INudio was not invited, Init •iurltt\ to rectify the Cr('{‘k 
frontier, and it seems tlnit Lln^ rreneh word is more 
imperative than the Engli.sli. 'J'lirkey liad r(‘e(‘ived valu¬ 
able, if not sulUeieut, consideration for tin' saeriliei' 
which W’as cnurtoonsly ihanainh'd. 'fhe Kngdisli Co\cni- 
numt has especial roasoti to count on the dtderenee 
of ilic Poi'te, beeauKo Ijord Bi'MeoNsi'’iKM> ami Cord .Sat.is- 
Muiuv Imdiiidueed the I’rcTieh l’l('ni]>otentiary to withdi'aw 
a proposal for a liirger cession, it may l)e addtai that 
England has a further interest, in ovau’eomijig tlui resist¬ 
ance of the port**. If tilt' dei-n'cs of tho Congress i‘an 
bo defied with impunity, tln're is litth; liopo tinit tin* 
Turkish Government will be found inoro pliable in 
its relations with a single l^nviu’. It is true that 
by tJio convention of the .4Ui of »lnno the l*orte has 
promised <‘Oinplianeo Avith tin; advice of England 
in the administration of the Asialic provinces; but there 
Avill be in any case serious (lifficiilty in .st'euring practical 
obedience. It is a fundameiitid defi*et of tho arrangement 
that tbe defonsive*alliaiie.e Avliieli i.y emielnded by the* ti-eat.y 
only imposes obligations Avhieh, as the Turks believe, 
AA'ould, even in the absence of a tvc;dy, be voluntarily in- 
ciiTTed. It would tend as miieb to their benefit to 

encourage English inteiTerence in their iidininistration as 
to be predeeted against Russian iinnsion; but th€*y must 
learn the habit of submission, and they may conveniently 
begin with tho oossioii to Greece. 


THE STOCK EXCIIANCii: C:OM]MISSIOX. 

T he iStot^k Exehangi* Commission has issued a valuiihlc 
and interesting Report, although the inibrmatiou it 
lias collected is not new' and the l i'c^mmendations it makes 
sire not pmcticsihle. Tht? Report is valusible hceauso it is 
'highly important tlnit tin* informa Lion it gives should be 
widely known and roceive<l on independent and indisput- 
sihle authority, nndbecause tl>o reeominemhitions suggested 
in it will call tho sittention of tbolish investtirs to evils 
against Avhich to be forowanied is to bo sufliciciitly armed. 
The machinery of tho Stock Exchange is lucidly and amply 
described, and it is satistactoiy to find that tlie Com¬ 
missioners have scarcely any fault lo find with it. TJiey 
suggest, however, that it should be iucorriorated; but a 
minority, comprising Mr. W AL^oLT^ and Mr. nTANHOi’E, point 
out that, if tho Stock Exchange wished to be incorporated, 
it could gain incorpowition w'henevcr it pleased,Wd that 
it does not wish to be incorporated because it coiiidors the 
elasticity of its present system more beneficial. TTo force 
incorporation on it would neccsbariiy involve iti subjec¬ 
tion to some Ministerial depaHment, and no IN^nisterial 
department could regulate it half as well as it regulates 
itsejf. But this rocommendation, although there is not 
the slightest probability of its being carried out, draws 1 


in a very useful manner attention to tho fact that there 
arc brokers who are subject to the discipline of tho .Stock 
JOxebange, and brokers w'hoarc not. Anyone who pleases 
can practise as a broker by obtaining a liconco from tho 
(hty of l^ondon, and this licence is given wiffhont any in- 
epnry into character or means. The compotRion t}ius 
created iniiv be useful; but at any rate it is very expedient 
that i nvcst,ors should know that,unless the hrf)ker8 with whom 
tli(*y pw»pose to deal aw members of the Stock Exchange, 

! tlu*y give none of those safeguards whioh membeevhip of 
j the Stf)ck Exchange carries with it. It is also often said 
! that the Stf>ck Excliunge offers an arena for gambling, and 
it. is desinible that it should be known in what Rtmso this. 
i.s true. It does offer an arena for gambling in the seriso 
that it is a market, but not in any other sense. It would 
be of no use a.s a. market if it <fid not offer an ai’ena for 
gambling. All good markets, all markets Avhore it is easy 
to buy and easy to sell, must bo the homo of speculators,, 
and in tin* niaikct of slocks and shares it-is very easy to 
l)\iy and k(* 1 ]. Through the institution of dealers as a 
class fij»ai t IVoni bj <'»kcrs, t he market arrangerncnls of the 
London instil ntion are caiTicd to a higher perfection than 
tfiose of any ol licr ca])lta.l, and foreigners resor*t freely to 
tlu* London Stock J'lxchaiigo because they can deal more 
easily licjo than they can at homo. Any one who pleases 
can buy copjK*r or cotton or tea without liaving the 
mon(*y lo j)a> tbr it, or can s(‘ll c(»]iper or cotton or tea 
without having an (»uiie(* of any of tlies(j articles in his 
p()Ss<'Ssion, provided only he can get a brokerto trust him. 
'flu* check on gambling in stocks and shares is that the 
broker is rcs[K)nsibl(* to tho d(*aler for tho shortcomings of 
the in\(*st,or. It is for tlui tlealcjr to judge Iioav far he can 
triisl I he bi okcr, and for tlie broker to judge how far he 
can trust the pia’sor) who gives him an order. But tho 
di*alcr practically can exercise very little control. It is 
his business to makti a, market, and ho makes it for any 
mi'iiiher of the Stock Exchange. The broker, therefore, 
has to judge of his elii'iit, know'ing that, if ho judges 
wrongl}, he may bn ruined. Prinlent brokers only oxe- 
ento orders for clients Avitli whose cir(;umstanccs and cha¬ 
racter they aie personally well nequainted, and jisk for 
hoeurity against loss from strangtirs. Imprudent brokers 
i*x(*eute Avithoiit seeuj'iiy the orders of strangers, and face 
1‘uin in oi’der to get business. The Stoek Exchange has 
invented certain niles to instil sonm little caution into 
brokers, and llij (\)inmisHi(>ii suggests that these rules 
might 1)0 made a, little more stringent. But it is obvious 
t hat Ihero Avill alAvays be some foolish persons attending 
every great market, just as there will always be many who 
go tiiere simply to gauihlo. That this should he so is in- 
I evitable if there is to be a market at all, a.nd all that the 
poliei)—that is, tlie Committee of the Stock Exchange— 
can do is lo sen that there shall bo no fraud; and tins it. 
secures Avith eoriimendable efficiency. 

Tho Cummiltco of the Stock Exchange has, however, a 
A'^ery different duty to discharge, and it is to tho mode in 
Avhich this duty is discharged that the Commission haa 
mainly direcled its attention. It has to decide what 
goods shall come into the market. In other words, it haa 
to give a sfitlling day and a quotation to new stocks and 
sliar(*s. But lliis is not all. Bargains are made on the 
chance that ihe wares Avill be admitted, and the Committee ^ 
has to decide Avhether su'ii bargains should b© recognized 
or not. In the eyes of the Committee such bargains are 
just as Ic^ itimate as any other bargains about stocks and 
shares. Jn tho eyc.s of the majority of tho Commissioners 
they ought not only to be held null, but to be forbidden 
by ll^w under sevoio penalties. There is no chance what¬ 
ever of the hiAv being altered as tho Commissioners wish; 
but here again tho statomonts made bjr tho Commissioners 
on Avhich they found their suggestion will be read by 
thousands, and will do very groat good by putting igno¬ 
rant persons on their guard. It is veiy easy to under¬ 
stand what happens. Anew Company is launched,,and 
immediately bargains in its shares are made, to hold good 
if tho Committee grants a settlement. The great thing ia 
to attract the public. When it is announced thaii. tbe 
shares of the new Company are at a premiam, investors 
who know nothing about the Company are tempted to 
tbink it must bo a very good thing, since to be a dbare- 
holder is considered by good judges to be sneh a, pnze 
that it is worth while to jiay a premitun in. ozder to get 
shares. The investor is tempted, imd applies an 
allotment. The premium, however^ is entire^ 
and is paid for. by the promoters of the Company, who 
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have taken caro/m arraai^inf^ tlio affairB of their prospec¬ 
tive shaceholdertBi to provide a fund for tho purpose. Thm 
is putting the ease at its worst. Very often the jmunoterM 
ore aotixig only in self-defence. There may l)t!» and there 
veiy often are, enemies and rivals who dchermino to kill 
the enterprise at its outset, and this they do by sellings tho 
shares A a discount. Tho timid public boch that 
the shares are not thongfUb woiih par, and no ono asks 
jfor an allotment. .As there is in tins eusc no possible 
settling day, tho bargains for sale arc null; and so, without 
risking a penny, the enemies of the enterprise Imve killed 
it. To prevent this most nnhnndsomo jna.ssa.ere of Iheir 
achome the promoters support tho market and buy fastesr 
than their adverstu'icis cun soli. And they have in the 
struggle ono very groat advantage}. They jiresidc over the 
allotment, and some times they work it so as to iniiiet a. 
terrible blow on their foes. For, if thvy can but get tin? 
capital really or iiDminiilly placed among i»ersons in tlieir 
confidence, they got a settling day, and then call on those 
whohavo sold shares without pos.sessing them todelivcrwhat 
they have not got, and loako them ])ay smart ly for their 
raKhnoBH. This control of tlm ]»ronn)teis over tin* allot¬ 
ment is, again, used I'ur oilier juirposes than self-Kh'fenee, 
and has been used in a manner which in ono <’aso brought, i ho 
wrongdoers within reui'h of the ('rimiiial law. Very wisely 
the Commissioners liave not confined tlieimelves to g<-n<‘r«l 
statements, l^it have given illiistj*atiojis derived from tho 
actual history of some Compaiii<*s which have gained an 
unhappy notoriety. In view of tin* frandnlcnt tj’i(‘ks 
played both on invi'stors and on the freipienti'rs of tlio 
market by the bargainers in shares before a,not3iient, the 
ConmiissioTH'rs think such bargains on^lH to lx* slrletJy 
prohibited by law. Jhit tho evil is one ANhieli to a great j 
extent is e.nred by publieit-y. Jf it is iiniM*rsally known | 
that the (pjotiitlons of shan*s bel'ori* allotment are ]mrely 
iictit.ions, and nn; totally uneonnecteil with tlio value of tho 
undertaking, the public will no longer be deceived l>y 
them, ^'ho greater part of llii' e\il ^^ill b.t* enlirely at. an 
cjid if iutcndijig investKms ean blit, be ])('rsuad(‘d (hat tho 
tact of slmi'cs being (piob'd at a premium has no more to 
do with the merits of the undertaking than if ihe pro¬ 
spectus contained a ph‘dge that the Chaii'Uirin would 
always attend tho gciioral meetings of Ihts Couijiany in 
a lirigld blue waistcoat. 

Not only niny the public reach tins state of illnmi- 
nation, and not only' is it sure that such a llejioit as this 
cf tho Commission must help the public fori'ueli it, but 
already tho public has bi'cu enlightened. That baby, the 
inveatoi’, has so toTribly burnt his tiiigeis Unit he ilri'ads 
(die fire. The days of Cnmjianii's )mlTeil by pro.spi-el.u.si^s, 
find the purchase of shares at a. fietiiions iireminm, are o\ ei*. 
All the Btori<*s so carefully eolloetcd in tho ll-eport bohmg 
to a past ago. They arc many years old. Cotnpany- 
mongering is a lo.st. art, likri that of making ]minted 
glnsH or that of writing elegant, let ter.s. Annouiieoments 
no longt‘r npponr in newspapovs that tho sliarf*s of new 
Companies are lining sold at a jnemiiim or a di-eouni. 
Tho public will no longer look al a fojeigu loan uiih'ss it 
is asked for by a country ivhieh is cmliti'il with a right to 
boiTOW. This (duijigc in ihe geni’ral aspei't of things 
takes the. pith out of mneh of ihe lleporl. ]>ul- still, le.st 
tho evil should revive, tho Report is worth si.iulying. 
Among other matters, tho Commissi out* i s laid to cousidor 
tho pi’ecautions taken by the Stock Kxchaiige when a 
HottUng day is asked for. The Committee is appureiitly 
very rigorous and peremptory. It exacts all juanner of 
statements. It will have all nci'cssiny documents 
furnished to it. It reiiuires statutory declarations. It 
even demands that theie shall be a broker in attend¬ 
ance who knows all about the Company and can g-ivo 
really comploto information about evoiything. To a 

groat extent, however, this is, and is well known and 
understood to be, a farce. Adroit promoters know¬ 
how to comply nominally with all tho requirements 
and yet to conceal all thoy wish to hide. ITjo at¬ 
tending broker merely explains that he cannot be ex¬ 
pected to be very well acquainted with thenflairH of other 
people, and his explanation is received with tho courtesy 
due to his respectability and his eminence. The public is 
flcaroely protected at all, and the Committee docs not 
pretend to protect the public. All that it purf>oses to do 
IS to h^p in exposing frand, and it is true that so 
much it does, but only in a vory imperfect way. If 
ixand is otherwise discovered, and intewst or prmcitde 
detsmiiiOs persons suffioiontly wealthy and courageous to ; 


accept tho arduous and unpleasant duty of coming forwaanl 
as prosecutors, they lind it highly donvonient to have a 
beginning of proceedings fanu’Hhod them by the record b 
of the Committee, ^’hc}' can nscertaiu what papers were 
produced, what statements made at a given date. Rut 
further than this, tho Coninnttee does noi protect tho 
public, and the Commissioners, or rather the majority of 
them, incline to tho pro^josiil that tho tusk of rotUly *pm- 
toctiiig tho publio should bo handed <>v(*r to a speeijil legal 
functionary. Tho public, it is Kaicl, is dolinled by tho 
act,ion of tlic Stock Fxchango, and iinagiiies that, ihe safe¬ 
guard en.snrcd i.s miieli more (dlicacious than it really is. 
Here again the CoJUT.riis.si()ncrs .speak of tho past as 
if it were tho pn;Hent. Tho public does not look 
to tho Coimiiittco of the Stock Exchimgo and its 
deceptive investigntions to protect it against babble 
Companies. It declines to have anything to do with new' 
Companies. a,nd so protects itself. There w'onld, as things 
are now, be nothing for a public functionary to do, e.xcept 
to interfere wlieti liis iiiti'i-fcri'iice Avonld not be wmiti'd. 
New' Companies nro still formed ; but they either die out 
at ojici*. bccaiiM* no one will take any iiotico of them, or 
liny nro ])t'rJecr,ly h'gitiiimte associations of persons who 
umhirstand a hnsiness .and arc willing to subscribe tho 
nt'ccs.sary rinnls, but wish to piot.t'ct themselves against 
vague liabilities hy forming a. limit.ed Company. Tho 
courts of law', t.oo, }mv<* gone on w'itli ileeision after deci¬ 
sion until they Inive nearly killed off tlni race of profes- 
.sioiial jiroinoter.s. To a largo extent, therefore, tho (.Vun- 
mi.ssinner.s have only been slaying the slain ; but still they 
have not, taken so miieli tnaibh} for iiotliiiig. A good 
si'iMioji will bear preaching more than once; and tlu'ro is 
no saying but. what the hi*urt ot'somi! liardeued fool of im 
investor may be tijiiched for the first time by their Report. 


]\UXI8TEK8 AT LIVKUPOOr.. 

f 1^1 TREK Cabinet Miuisters of Lan(*ashire families and 
-X. iepre.sen1 ing Laiieasbire oon.stitnencioB could not 
have declined an invitation to an entertainment given in 
their bonour by the. Mavvir of Ijivi'id’OOT.. They probably 
ho])e that for sojue time to come they wdll be relieved from 
tho duty of making public spe**elies ; and, before thoseaHOJi 
of political activity reopens, the great question which has 
Jong oi'cujiied the thoughts of all Jneri may pcrluqis liavo 
l•ctired into the background. It is satisfactory to lind 
that tin* Mnii,'-t(*rs thoroughly understand the reasons o£ 
tlie po]mlarity which their (Jovernment at present on- 
joys. Mr. Ciai.^’S, Colonel S'lAM.nv, and Lord Samjon ab¬ 
stained by oojiimon consent from discussing negotiations, 
treaties, ami pa.st or future engagements. They all eon- 
I lined ihenisel\(*s to the unqnesLioiiable proposition that it 
1 had b(*en m}cessary and right to di.s]ihiy readiness for war 
as the only mode of maintaining peace without humiliation. 
It is on this giound that the country has, to the great sur- 
jiriso of the Ojiposition. heartily supportC'd tho Government 
and welcomed its pi incipal mcmberH with unuBual ontlm- 
siasm. Tho resumption liy England of a principal place in 
tho eonncils of Enropt* hasbeeii not too dearly purchased by 
(he expenditure of scNcral millimis. Tho assaihuits of tlio 
Goveiiirnent urn now reduei'd to comfort themselves with 
j)roplu‘(}ies of tlm disi'ontent which will bo caused by the 
jiayment of the bill, wlu'u (ho excitement under which the 
liability W'as incurred may perhapH have lieen paHially 
forgotten ; but it is ]io«siblo to exaggerate popular levity 
and ingratitude. If Sii* SiAmiiii) NoinriooTiJ had been 
unw'ise enough to cliiirgi* the whole amomit to rcvcnno in 
a single year, his caudiil advisers on tho opposite side of 
the llouKo would not have hr-eii disappointed in their hopo 
of provoking discontent. During tho Crimean war, Mr, 
Gr<AT»STONK openly avowed, as ono of his motives for 
imposing a heavy Tncomo-t«x, bis belief that it would 
tend to almto the wnrlike ardour of tho nation. Casuists 
might perhaps raise a doubt whether it was consistent with 
tho highest mornlity to render tho discharge of duty as 
disagreoablo as possible. Mr. Cross, as a plain man, thinks 
that an extitw>rdinary outlay on warlike prepawitions is in 
the nature of a mixed charge on revenno and on capitaL 
Tho Gotomment, instead of disgusting tho whole com¬ 
munity l^y heavy taxation in a time of commercial diffi¬ 
culty, determined to spread tho charge over three or four 
years. If trade revives in the interval, there is reason 
to hope that the burden may be borne with comparative 
ease. 
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Mr, Oi(0(B8 in tho latter part of his speech jndicionslj pre 
pared the way for a transition fronC foreign ip doiAes^ 
politics. He even showed that in one depaHment the cost 
which had been incurred was in the nature rather of an 
anticipation than of an increaser of charge. The fleet has 
been greatly strengthened both by the construction and by 
the purchase of vessels; and even naval ofBcors allow that 
at the present moment the fleet is not absolutely worth¬ 
less or mefticient. Mr. Ciioss spoke of the addition which 
had been made to the force of the navy; but he expressed s 
helief that it would bo neither increased nor continued 
In default of now and imforeseon complications, tho 
average rate of building may bo reduced during the years 
in which tho late expenditure will bo gradually met. It 
is well that Mr. Cross, representing probably tho opinion 
of his colleaguos,, seems to bo deeply impressed with tho 
duty of economiod administration. Ho is even sanguine 
enough to hope that tho Ministry may reduce the national 
expenditure below tho point nt whieh they found it on 
their aeeossion to office. Unfortunately expenditure moves 
only one way; nor have tho most frugal Ministers often 
succeeded in effecting a reduction. Tho l)onus whieh was 
given, with tho eonsent of both parties, to the rnlcpayers 
out of tho national revenno cannot bo resumed. Tlio cost 
of elomentarv odiieation constantly becomes larger; and 
every new demand for tho interference or aid of the 
Covemment tends to increase the public outlay. If 
the revenue at any time t*(?covcrs the chisiicit.y ftf six 
or seven ypai*s ago, thiJ rate of ta.vation may b:i reduced, 
but not the total amount. Future experience will show 
whether tho present Government is destined to have tho 
credit of taking off the heavy additions whieh it has 
made to thoTinanne-tax. Within two years at latest them 
■will be a general election; and tho re.sult will 1)0 affected 
by issues which cannot now bo foreseen. Household 
suffrage and the Ballot mduee political caTeulaiiong tho 
level of arbitrary coujeetum ; hut Lancashire will perhaps 
bo faithful to its three rej)resentiitives in the Cabiiuit, and 
t« political traditions which are now a quarter of a eon 
tu^ old. 

The three Lancashire Ministers are higlily respectable 
and useful members of tho Cabinet and the party. 
Colonel Stanj.it has still his reputation to make, and 
he will probably never take a eongpicnous part in de¬ 
bate ; but ho always speaks with the good sense which 
has in tlio pi'escnit gemeration been considered fho 
characteristic quality of his family; he is personally 
popular, and lie is believed to possess considcjablo ad¬ 
ministrative ability. In his speedi at Liverpool ho 
judiciously combinotl remarks on liis own dejiartincnt 
with suggestions that the success of diplomacy w'as closely 
connected ■with the cfficifuicy of tho army. Lord Sani»on 
was more oiitiroly at homo with his constituents than 
cither of his colleagues. The Mayor of Livi>:aroor. natu¬ 
rally commented on the appropriate selection for the 
Presidency of the Board of Trade of one of tho members 
for tho greatest ('.ommereial town in the kingdom, '^rhero 
can bo litilo doubt that Jong experience in the local busi¬ 
ness of Liverpool mtist liavi? given Lord Waxdon informa¬ 
tion which wdll bo useful to him in Ids new ollico. He bus 
lately shown an oratorical power which ho had porliaf)s no 
opportunity of exercising in subordinate ofllet\ I'ho Go¬ 
vernment is greatly in necil of eloquence in tlio Ho use of 
Commons, though all its members, with perhaps one or 
two exceptions, aro men of business and respectable de¬ 
baters. The House is tolerant of intelligent eomnionplaco; 
but the leaders of tho great parties possess much more 
influence when they eomrannd admiration as well as 
respect. It is unlucky that almost all tlio brilliancy 
of the Cabinet is to bo found in the Upper House. Lord 
SAiJnoN also is not destined to have a long caT*ocr in 
tho Honso of Commons. It is too probable that ho may 
be removed at tho time when he would be most useful to 
his party. Of the three Liverpool guests Mr. Cross is tho 
most considerable ; and ho undoubtedly adds much weight 
to tho Ministry. Still a young member of tho House of 
Commons, ho was at one step placed in the Cabinet, with- ; 
out having held inferior oflice. His vigour and his power , 
of adapting himself to circumstances have fully .Justified 
tho seleetion which was thought to have been mad* hy Mr.' 
Hiobabli on the recommendation of Lord Dkuiiv. ^one of 
his prodocossors have administered with greater success a 
department in which reputations have sometimes been 
lost. In tho affairs of the Home Offino Mr. Cross has never 
been either timid or rash, and ho has contributed much 


mm than his ihm to the nrndeatlegialntikm 
Government. A tbw jem ago it seemed xmliloily t&t Hr. 
Cross would be caBed upon to defend a bold and nbtol 
foreign policy. He hi perh»|» more at home vriih mRgii-. 
trates and artisans* dwellings than with Ekropeon obm- 
plications; bnt in the late debates he has borne his fbU 
share without discredit. AnaUe.man can learn for th% 
occasion almost anything which^e practically requires to 
know. ^ 

If none of tho Ministers in the House of Commons rise 
to the highest rank, there is no reason to believe that tho 
accession of their opponents to oificje wonld be a change 
for the better. It is especially desirable that tho authors 
of tho Turkish Convention should retain office long 
enough to apply their own policy to practice. The Idberala 
have unwisely pledged themselves to the failure of schemes 
■v’hich will assuredly prove abortive if they are not executed 
with a desire and hope of success. The honour and re¬ 
putation of the present Government are identified with 
tho national interests. A Liberal Ministry •could always 
Ixiast that they had foretold, when they were in oppo¬ 
sition, the failure for which they might otherwise be 
deemed to bo officially responsible. Almost tho only 
matter on which tho Liberal leaders are unanimous is 
the question on which by geneml opinion they are ad¬ 
judged to bo in tho wrong. If Lord Gra^ivillb and Lord 
Hartington were called upon to form a new Ministiy, they 
would probably accomplish tho task, hut not nniilthoy 
had overcome many difficulties. In tho fimt place, they 
must either induce Mr. Gladstone to take office, or they 
must be prepared to accept a jiaironage which would be 
annoying and dangerous. It has often been said that Lord 
Ghky could not have formed a Government in 1830 if 
BROUonAM had persi.sted in retaining an independent posi¬ 
tion. Mr. Gladstone is as eloquent as Brougham, and 
more conscientious ; but he is scarcely le.ss impetuous and 
flighty. If he joined tho Cabinet, ho would be practically 
Primo Minister, although Lord Granville might be First 
Lord of tho Treasuiy, and Lord Hautington leader of tho 
House of Commons. Other embarrassments would illus¬ 
trate the inconvenience of hasty pledges. A year ago the 
party, at the instance of Lord HAjnTN(iTON, committed itself 
to the dfingerous project of household suffrage in counties* 
Two of tho ablest members of the former Liberal Cabinet 
have, with tho most disinterested and patriotic motives, 
refused to concur in a mischievous and perhaps revolu¬ 
tionary mensiire. l^ithcr Mr. Lowe and Mr. Goschen 
must bo excluded from the next Miuistiy or the county 
franchise must bo made an open question. Lord Harting- 
TON and Mr. FdjiSTKJt have also undertaken to concur in 
tho dis(;stablishment of the Scotch Church, if only tho 
Icmaiid is Rnfiported by a majority of Scotch members. 
The Duke of Argyll is devoted to the prinoiido of esta¬ 
blishment, and more especially to tho Church of Scotland* 
Lord Br.ACONSFiELD’s colleagues may not bo more eloquent 
than the leftdei’s of tho Opposition, but they are less dis¬ 
united. 


POLITICAL ASSASSINATION. 

T he assassination of General Mesentzopp will, especi¬ 
ally if the perpetrators escape, cause great and 
just alarm in Russia. His immediate predecessor^ 
General Trepqff, was the victim of the murderous assault 
for which Tera Sashulich was acquitted in the teeth of 
conclusive evidence. The strange sympathy of the jury, 
and probably of the general community, for the criminal 
was attributed to the cruelties perpeti-ated by her viotim» 
and to the. shameful injustice with which she had 
herself been treated by ttie police. It is not known 
that General Mesentzopp hart abused the powers of 
his office; hut a Chief of Police in Russia is nec^ 
sarily arbitrary, though ho may not be guilty of in¬ 
justice. Ordinary crimes are, as ill other countries, 
referred to the regular tribunals; but the pripolple 
f a despotic Government involves irresponsible oon^l 
^ver the liberty of the . subject. ‘ Any person |nay bo 
mprisoned or sent to Siberia by administrative or* 
n other words, at the discretion of the HhfbroR |ind 
Ministers. The savage coiporal puniihni^tis M 
had been customary were abdished a few yeaxi 
ago, but deportation to Siberia lavblyeB aaV^ 
si^ , suffering' on the 
hm ih many ^instances ;s;ip 'a 
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ccnbttniiii lAighi in partlctilair cases bo 

eaccasabl^ vitb oppressive administration; bat 

it may ^ doiib^ whetber |mblic opinion in Enssia is 
x«aliy oppojked to onstoms which provoke the indignation 
of Idreigners* l^ere can be little doubt that the murder 
of GmiScal MasaNTZOFF is a political assassination. The 
motives of the late attempt by a Greek to murder 
General Todleben have not been explained. The object 
of the Eussian assassins is probably to intimidate the 
Cbvemment, if not the Bmpbuor himself. If there are any 
moderate and rational reformers in Eussia, they are not 
likely to promote their objects by criminal methods ; but 
the revolutionary or anarcnical faction is untroubled with 
BCruples, The Nihilists of Russia are more extravagant in 
their doctrines and more violent in their mochis of action 
than the Socialists of Germany, and it is possible that they 
may consider political murders to Iki landahlo as well as 
useful. The probability that the perpetnition of 8U(*h 
crimes will obstruct the Imperial Government in its 
schemes of domestic improvement would he wholly dis¬ 
regarded by fanatical agitators. The Nihilists wish, not lor 
the reform, but for the abolition of political institutions. 
The partial community of property which marks a back¬ 
ward state of civilization has in modem Russia come into 
contact with the subversivo doctrines imported from the 
West. An arfttocraey without political influence, and a 
scanty and unambitious middle class, leave scarcely anj’- 
thing intermediate between the Emperou and the 
peasantry. To the gi’oat mats of the pojmlation the 
person and authority of the Czar are still sacred, but 
malcontent and morbid enthusiasts regard the Govomment 
as the only obstacle to the attainment of their va^ie and 
destructive designs. Of all public, fnnctiomirics, the 
head of the police is naturally the most obnoxious. 

In some periods of history the lawfulness of regicide 
or tyrannicide has been regarded as an open (lucstion. 
The Athenians ostentatiously colobraied tin? memory of 
Harmowus and Aristooeiton by way of protest agaitist the 
tradition and the possible revival of personal despotism. 
Their political moralists identified the supremacy of law with 
the existence of the republic, and they consocpiontly ro- 
gardedatyrant or usurper ns an outlaw. The assassination of 
Julius C-ffiSAU was deemed a crime oi^ an lieroic act accord¬ 
ing to the political sympathies of different pari-ies. 'fhe 
violent deaths of such despots as Nero and IIoaittian were 
so plainly acta of wen-merited retribution that they raised 
no abstract question os to the right of killing kings ; hnt 
the commonplaces and fallacies of ancient rhetoricians have in 
modern times oftenhadmueh influence in reconcilingopinicjn 
to the practice of political murder. The now clemeut of re¬ 
ligious fanaticism tended to suppress humane or conscien¬ 
tious hesitation, k rule of life and conduct which is supposed 
to be superior to ordinary moral obligation tends dirijctly 
to the encouragement of crime. The theories which wei't? 
supposed to justify the burning of heretics by the In¬ 
quisition in Spain enabled Puiriip II., without any shock 
to his conscience, to contrive the assassination of 
William of Orange. With the same moral complacency 
^Jriestly conspirators airanged the murder nf Uionry 
III. and Henry IV. of Franco. The foulest crime coin- 
mittod in the cause of religion assumed the chanu‘tcr 
of a virtuous enterprise. It was indeed not easy to dis¬ 
tinguish between the wholesale slaughter of vulgar here¬ 
tics and secret murder of their leaders. The succes¬ 
sors of the Pope who blessed the massacre of St. 
Boriholomow might be expected to approve the execution 
. by private agency of a king who could not be reached by 
brdinary process. There is no kind of wickedness which 
cannot admit of scmhistical apology. The expediency and 
lawfhlneBS of murdering Queen I^izabeth could be proved 
by many easy syllogisms. As excommunication wn s supposed 
to be more severe than a sentence of death, it followwl 
that an excommunicated king or queen might be murdered 
without injustice. 

The horror which was eventually caused by ecclesiasti¬ 
cal persecutions and acts of violence forms the best excuse 
for the indiscriininate animosity to religion which ani¬ 
mated Voltaire and many of his contenmoraries. They 
wm not aware that sociad and political ^aticism some- 
tup^ strongV resembleB eocxesiastical bigotry. The 
reproddoed the motives and conduct of 
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Burrus, had no noed^to assassinate their enemies with 
their own hondsa because the guillotine ihore et^ctive 
than many daggers. Thero^ is no doubt that whileT^ wjjis 
committing the most atrocious crimes recorded ha history 
Rorespibrris was a sincere enthusitisi. Every onO 
ho hated or feared seemed to him deserving of death; 
ho would perhap have been less hateful if he had not bfeu 
incorruptible. The simple and nuliraentaTy mode of con¬ 
ducting political controversy by killing those who liold 
clifferoiit opinions is founded on the same theories which are 
used to justify rcgi<ndo. A supposed duty reconciles the 
conscience to crimes whiesh might be ro^anied witli 
repugnance if it were proposed to comnut them for 
reasons of intcirost or inclination. It is now well 
known that almost any ihoory may be cherished aa 
fanatically as if it wore a theological dogma. It is 
the mode of belief and not its subject-matter which urges 
zealots to criminal enterprises. Maz/jni, who was essen¬ 
tially an enthusiast, began life by abortive projects ol 
regi(!ide; and long after ho had discicmtinuod the policy of 
assassination, ho niproached a former disciple with his 
failure to kill the King of 8 akdinia with a dagger w'hich 
tho teacher lijul provided for the purpose. The immorotiw 
attempts on the life of Loiffs PiiiLri'i'E and of Napoleon III. 
were arranged by royolntlonary conspirators of tho ex¬ 
treme democrat ic fmstion. ^lany of them were of coarser 
typcj; but Oiisrxr bclong(‘d to tho highest school of regicide 
as a perverse nnd inisgixidcd patriot. Fanatics will rmvor 
understand that the enstonx of murdering formidable 
jxdvorsaries xvlio are in ilie wrong is equally applicable to 
eiioniics who may ho in the right. If PiliLxr II. had 
thought that any act which commended Itself to the 
judgment of himself and his confessor required an apology, 
he might prohuhly have luaintained that the muixler of 
William THE SiLiiNT would bo tyrannicido ; yet the King 
of Spain was, in the modern sense of the word, much more 
really a tyrant than tho Stadtixoldcr of Holland. 

I'horc is reason to suspect tliat tlie recent attempts of* 
Huuel nml NoniLiNo have been prompted or encouraged 
by tho extreme Socialists, who have many of tho ohamc- - 
teristics of a sect. I’lio Russia^ Nihilists are indisputably 
fiinatic^s, who probably sbaro the national proneness to 
fanciful superstition. There is reason to fear that they 
may not be satisfied with tho success of their attack on 
General MESENTZorp. Tho desperate resolution of the 
assa.ssins is proviid by tlicir nso of tho dagger instead of 
firearms. There is always a chance that guns, rovolx’crs, 
and explosive macliincs may miss their aim ; but 
a determined man, xvho is not afraid to risk his 
own life, mny ahnost always insure tho death of 
an unprepared viclim if he rfilies on the knife or 
the dagger. If tho murderers should bo arrested, tho 
Government cannot be blamed for withdrawing thorn 
from the caprices of a juxw. Tho introduction into 
Russia of a mode of trial which has spread from Eng¬ 
land througli Wijsl om Exu opo may perhaps have been pre¬ 
mature. Tho jurors who in the case of VERA Sabsuucu 
preferred sentimental ({ompassion or political prejudice to 
judicial duty ai ‘0 not w^ithout responsibility for tho later 
crime. Tho assassins of Mehkntzoff may perhaps have 
known that, if they w'ore apprehended, they would not bo 
tried by a jury; but they had learned that the murden* of 
a Chief of l?oIice was not I'egarded as criminal by a body 
of apparently respectable citizens. In all cases of assassi¬ 
nation punishment cannot be too certain or too severe. It 
is not believed that .my largo proportion of the Russian 
people is disaffeeted to tho Imperial Government; but 
revolutionary fanatics arc indifferent to tho general welfare 
as well as to considerations of ordinaiy* morality. There 
is too much reason io fear that tho ijrnctico of politicfil 
murder will spread in Itussia, and perhaps in other paiis 
of Europe. 


THE PROTECTION OF ENGLISHMEN ABROAD, \ 

O NE of/hho last evenings of the Session was par^y 
occumod with, a revival of the stoiy of Mr. Oqlb, 
Mr. SaiIU^SOR stated his reasons for thinking that the in¬ 
quiry int6( the causes of Mr. OaLE*s death should be re- 
miened, so forcible were his statements thAt the 
(jmvemmep eonscinted that further investigations should 
be mnd^,; This undett^ing was giVidn with evident re- 
luctau^ hssita^oh ^ Mr. who natnrally was 

uncerMh how hb hught commit his ehief» and felt an 
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offieilfcjl r-elttotanco it) own that an^ inquiry j||fit)tatl^d. and 
^pruyud by tho J'oreign Oitioo c;ould have beeu a ffiilare. 
The main iasne involved is a very Bimple one. It ia really 
whether Mi\ Ogle waa killed on a Friday or on, a Saturday. 
If he fell on tlio h’riday, w^bori an action between tho Turks 
and the insurgents was going on, then there is every 
l^ason to snppoae that Mt*. Ogle, wht> was at^companyiiig 
iho insurgents, was killed innocently enough by tho Turks 
whou ho and his coinratles wore hurrying down the 
hillside after the ranl^H of tho insurgents had been 
broken. If ho w.'js killed on the Saturday, thou, as 
tho fight was over, ho musl. have ))oen killed in cold blood 
by tho Tui'ks; and the hatred which he is known to have 
awakened in tho breast of a petty oflicial who.se inis- 
deods ho had exposed s«[>plio8 or suggests a sufficient 
explanation why he should have boon so killed. It was 
known to Mr, Fawcett when he conducted tho inquiry 
that there were stated to ‘bo witnesses who said they bad 
soon him at various hours between Fi'iday evening and 
iSaturday moniing. Jlut these witnesses either would 
not or could not be ]>rodu(M!d, ntid Mr. Fawcett thought 
that tho very little evidence offered to show that !Mr. 
Cole was seen alivo at the time in question might bo 
explained on the suppo.sititm that a Swiss who some¬ 
what reseanbled J\ir. OciiK in apjX'araiLee bad boon 
taken for him. iMr. Sajuuklson ijifoiMued the House 

of Commons that bo ciiuld voindi for the existenoo ol‘ at 
least eleven witnesses who, if sulfieieni guaraniet) against 
poraecution for revealing tho truth was given them, would 
depose to having seen Air. 0<iiiJC at various hours lato on 
tho Frulay and early on iho Satunhiy. This solemn j 
assurance made hy a mombor in his jdaee in tho House ol* j 
Commons was taken by the CovernnuMit as iin[)orting a 
new element into the (jase, and was ae(!(i))ted as a suffieiont ! 
reason why ilio inquiry should be reopened. It may, how'- j 
ovei', be observed that Mr. Fawcett by no means rested i 
his conclusion that Air. Ooi.E Jjad fallen in the light on tlm 
• 'Friday on tho more scaiiiinoss of llie evidence as to his 
having been seen alive suljseqnenlly. 'i'be ])ositiou in 
which tho body was found seemed to indicate to Air. 
Fawcett conclusively that death had oeciua'cd during 
Mr. Ogle’s flight down tho mountain. It w'as discovered 
on a ledgo on tho mountain-side w ilh a very abrupt tall 
below, and 'while a fugitive going ilownward.s might have 
c^isily come to such a sprd, it seemed incjudible that 
the Turks lahould have first min‘<ler('d Air. Ogle on 
tho level ground beloAV, smd then lia-\ o <1 ragged his body 
up the steoj) mountain-side, when so many oppor¬ 
tunities existed of tumeealing it without difficulty 
near tho scene of tlio murdcj*. Air. Saaiuelkon does not 
appear in his speech to have touched on tliis ])ohit; and 
of course, if he has got his cloven witnesses, and they wisli 
to toll nothing but tho ( ruth, imd can bo induced to ttdl 
the truth without fear, and can staml an effective cross- 
examinuiioii when they say that they saw Air. Oglis alive 
after the fight on the Kriduy. it must, bii assumed that Air. 
Ogle was killed on tlio iSaturday ; and it must bo left to 
conjectun'i to imagiiui liow his remains came to bo found in 
the place wlieie they were actually lying. 

That it is the duty of the English Covernmeut to pro¬ 
toot the lives and pcjrsonal libeiiy, and to some ext.eui the 
property, of iiie subjoctH of the Queen who happen to be 
residing or travelling in foreign countries, is never disputed 
and seldom overlooked by any Ministers. But practic/ally 
it is often exceedingly iliflleult to decide in what cases the 
Government should interfere and in what way. Wo may 
leave out of consideration countries wliieh have a civilized 
Gqvernment and a regular administration of law. They 
are not likely to ill-treat Englishmen or to permit them 
io bo ill-treated without ropaiTition, and our Govern¬ 
ment need do no more than instruct our Eml)asBy or 
Alinister to look in a general way after any case 
ib,at may arise. When tho act complained of is one for 
which tho Government of the countiy is not responsible, 
wheu it is not directly or indirectly the act of an official, 
wo can do no moi'e than that justice shall be done 
according to iho laws of tho country. But justice may 
^ppen to be very ill administered in that .Qpuntiy, and 
’then the English Governinont has a very delicAte office to 
discharge, which is that of upbrfiiding a nominally inde- 
jje^adonfc Power for not having better laws or a bettor way 
orcarrying them out. We have had in recent years trouto- 
some cases of this sort in Peru and Spain. Englishi^n, for 
example, aocused of some crime, Imve been thrust into 
fetR pad perhaps feirer-haunted, dungeons, and kept there 


I a long time without trial. Jn such eases all’tliiit iW be 
done must bo done by the adroitness of the l!n|^h rqpre- 
i sentative in the country. He cannot take up high grousid, 

; and Say that England will insist on justice being done*, for 
the obvious reply is that justice is being dont in tho 
I peculiar way which is good enough for tho natives of ihs- 
t^ountry, and tlmt a foreigner cannot claim to bo 
in a better position than the natives of a country info 
I which the fm*eigner has chosen to come. But, ly a 
' luixturo of firinru^ss and coaxing, the English represontarivo 
can gonci’Hlly manage to secure Bomewhat better treatment 
ft»r bis c/mnirymen than they 'would otherwise rocoive- 
1 But when tho Governraont of the country can in any way 
I be held iT'Sponsilile foi* the wrong done to an Englishnnwi, 

I then tho JCuglish Government can and will interforeas be- 
' tween Government and Government, It can ask for fh- 
qiiiry a-nd reparation. But if it asks this, it must alway$ 
pvtTpared to support its deinand by force. This is pre¬ 
cisely what look iilace in tho ease of Alr.*AlAEaAUY, who 
was murdered in ChiTia, and this was the origin,of iho 
AbyKsiniun war. To cbasl.ise a barbarous country for a 
vvj'ong doim to an Englishman is not a light matter. The 
(Miptives whom wo got back out of the hands of King 
j 1 ’keuikike cost us fui neuvly ns possible a million sterling a 
head. But still it is recognized as a clear duty which 
every Euglisli AJ’inistor is bound lo discharge, that,, if an 
Englishman is killed in a buibnrous or semi-larhnrous 
eonntry under eii'euin.stances whicdi cast responsibilify on 
tJie Goveriinient of tliat country, England will ask for an 
indemnity ami the punislunent of the offenders, and will 
supjiort tbe demand by foi’ce. 

]f, then, it was quite certain that an Englishman bad 
been rnurdoved in cold blood by the tirdcr of a Turkish 
otlicisd, tbe Turkish Government ought to bo asked to 
pay an indemnity and to })umsh the offender, and if tho 
iloinand wciv I'efuKod, ineuRnres must be taken to make 
Turkey feel tbe power of England. This may be laid down 
. quite positively williout any referonee to our ivcent Con¬ 
vention witli Turkey, although AIj*. Samtelson woa not 
I unwise in urging that one of tlio preliniinuries to that 
; happy improvement of things generally in Asia Alinor 
which wo have now pledged ourselves to effect must be a 
conviction on the part of Turkish officials that they oaiinot 
murder Englislimtm with inipimity. But there is no real 
reason to doubt that, if it could be proved that an Euglish- 
man had boon murdered by the order oi' a Turkish officer, 
tho Porte would at oneo give tho amplest reparation in its 
power. The diffienlty is to provt) that such an act has taken 
jilace. The I'nrky in the case of Air. Ouj.E did not in any 
way rofnse an inf|uiry. 'I'hey ii.llo'wod it to bo madoina ftirm 
and manner with whii.'h our Foreign Office was perfectly 
content. But, according to Air. SAiniTEiiSON, the necessary 
witmjsse.s would not come forward because they did not 
d.i,rc' to do 60. This is extremely probable. Air. Fawoeit, 
in tho only part of Ills lleport which betrays any departure 
from strict impartiality, says that ho docs not believe that 
til ere were any witnossoB to come forward, because there 
wei'o plenty of poo])le who were trying to make political 
capital out of the event to the prejudice of tho Tttrk% 
and they would have been sure to produce witnesscll^ 

1 if any were to bo found. This seems a hasty conclusion. 
Tlic political enemies of th© Turks might have wished to 
produce tho witncB.scs, but the witnesses might not have 
wished fo he produced. They would not, of course, have 
iMion nominally punished for giving information, but the,. 
Turklsli riffieials w^^uld have had plenty of other reasons 
ready to make thorn suffer for what they had done. Thi^ , 
is so obvious that Air. Samuelson declared that there 
under the cireumstaneos, only one thing for the English ' 
Government to do, and that was to send an English force 
to hold tho district in which the tragedy ocooired. This 
would have been effectual, but it means noting less than 
that it was tlic duty of the English Government to ^ to war 
with Turkey, not bocauso Turkey refused roparatSm or an 
inquby, but because England was not sure that t|ie Turks 
wore honest and just eno\;^h to allow witnesses to como 
forward against them with impunity. Ho Extflii^h Go¬ 
vernment would ever have thought of doing mm a thing, 
and no ono would have considered the pro|K»^ niic^^ pfo- 
posterous than Lord PAiiKiSRSTdv. Even now tl^t tilio ^ 
Govemmont has promised'that thore Mfo a fooah 
inquiiy, the difficulty about wlt»yeliiO| hi mgmtifia 
ever. Mr. BiHTBxD (tmiged thO Milii 

bo'inade when,tho U'iie .#k^ 

udiefo-Mr* Ow .foM,.: tiifc ... 






ynUk ctmUdence. Tki» dis^ict 
is iW tsrfibei^ flolwK ^ Gon^^ rsoomnaondsd 

Grsees; and Mr. Bourki: conld.kave 
refiisTsd iK>(iioiilidQg^otee titan tho tima yrheu. the witneasea 
woiiMibe the protection of a freah Govern* 

ment. Sic Staffohd Nobthcotb saw that the 

HngiUh Gbvernment would tLns he placed in the em* 
harraseing position of aimonncing that it regarded 
the epe^y oossion of the territory os so much a 
xmpfittor of c^aiiity that it coaid ufEord to postpone 
until it took place the inquiry into an alleged 
murder of an Englishman. He therefore said that all that 
was meant was that it would be better to wait until things 
had qnieted down a little in Thessaly. But this was to 
suppose that the inquiry might have to ho conducted 
the district was still under Turkish rule, and then 
the question arose how Wf^re the witnesses to bo protected. 
Sir STAFift)Bn NouTneorB did not pretend for a moment to 
trust the Turks, or to believe that, however (^uiet things 
were in Thessaly, the witnesses would bo safe thoro. 
Wliat ha proposed was tlmt England should find tlie 
money to got the witnesses sjifely out of the papfciolly- 
quieted Thessaly, and ho declarod that there would be no 
thought of expense in cnirying out so desirable an object. 
This was probably iho best solution tliat he could have 
devised of the ddht^iilty in which ho found himself; but it 
must bo owned that it was going a very long way on tlio 
path of controlling Turkey. It is not surprising that Mr. 
Eaw'cktt, vvhcnlio had to consider how far he couhl pledge 
his Gov(}riiment, should have considorod that any enguge- 
niont» of the sort would bo promptly repudiated by his 
superiors. 

TINKERING AT TESTS. 

R. FAWCETT, Mr. Gukctikn, Mr. Dodson, nud Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaukicb have been obliging enough to 
give us a wdiolo recess in which to mediiato (»ver (heir 
Umver.sity Tests Bill. The motive forthus taking Parlia- 
mentaty time by the. foreloc^k becomes evident as soon as 
the Bill is looked at. It will certainly ii(M?d six months 
to understand why the Bill has been introduced ; and w'o 
are not at all sanguine that success will be attained even 
then. When it was first announced that such a mcasun? 
was in preparation, there scem(?d two things which it w'aa 
open to its framers to aim at. Jt had been decided by a 
court of law that Hertford College is not subject to the 
pmvi.si(>n.s of the Universitic.s Tc.st Act; and it W’as con¬ 
ceivable (bat this judgment miglit be considcired either so 
contrary to the intention of Parliament that it ought to 
be overridden retrospectively, or so contrary to public 
policy that it ought to be overridden for the future. If 
the present Bill liad propo.se<l to enact that the Univer¬ 
sities Test Act does apply to Hertford Gollcge, or that all 
colleges hereafter to be founded shall be governed by that 
Act, it would at least have been intelligible. Wo should 
have thought its purport unjust in the one case and mis- 
^iovous in the other; but at all events tbero would have 
fifeon no room for uncertainty os to what its purport was. 
But the 5th clause of the Bill provides that nothing con¬ 
tained in it “ shall render illegal any conditions attnelied 
“ Ixd'ore the passingof this Act to a fellow'sliip in Hertford 
“ College created and endowed since the passing of the 
“ Umversities Teat Act, and before the passing of this 
** Actj imt of funds given sinoe the passing of tiio Herl- 
‘J'ted College Act.” It is not intended, thei'efore, to deal 
/|^any way with the endowments afiected by the recent 
piilgmeBt. The fellowship for which the .yoang Noncon- 
formistgentieman yearned so unavailingly will in the future, 
as in the past^ be closed to him and his co*religiomsts. 
Further, though the 4th clause declares that any new 
coliege shall be subjected to the Universities Tost Act to 
** the samo extent as if it had been a college subsisting in 
** the University at the time of the passing of that Act,” 
there is ah exception in foyour of cases in which, ** by 
“ the charter or other instrument of foundation, or by 
the statutes and regulations of any college or institution 
** in, the. nature of a colle^ founded a&r the passing 
** Act in the Uniyemties of Oxford,, Cambridge, and 

** Bufham, or.a;^ of thei% it is deolsred the college or 

institi^^ ehsE not be.stibieet to ihe nroyisions of the. 
** Test Aot;V • The dSeot of the Act, therefor^ 

will be Wo^Ui^ I'irstr it wi^ remove any tobte that j 
lUve flods^ tlm et*' 


tachmg to obtain spe^fio followshipalu Hertford' College 
Secondly, if'wtJl romovo any doubts that may haveoxiKted 
as to the |)OS.^ihi 3 ity of founding now colleges wiiioh fdktiU 
bo outsido the Universities Test Act. 

It is hard to understand what object fcbe atilioiv of 
the Bill can pi'oimso to thomselvos by either of tbess 
provisions. Tho fictioti of tlio Courts has KufHeicmtjy 
established tho first point without iho iutorveution of Par- 
liamont. lu the absence of legislation to iho contrary tho 
fellowships founded at Hertford College Hiuco 1874 will be 
govomod by tho iimtrumenfc of foundation. It may be con¬ 
venient to have the fact that iiewly-foundo<l eollegos may 
bo declared exempt fVom tho Universities Test Act placed 
beyond tho reach of cavil, and to this f5xtent tho Bill is 
a good one. But Ibi.s does not Iohsou our \voiKler that it 
sbouUl bo brouglit in by tho goutlemeii whose names 
appear at tho back of it. Wliy whould Mr. Fawcett or 
Lord Edmuxd Fuzmauiucc wish tofiioouvago iho foundation 
of new dcnf>DnriLatioTud collogc,s P It is a very proper thing 
to do in itself; but liavilly a thing <0 bo done ap])ropriately, 
or at lea.st luituvally, by them, it may l>c answered that 
to attribute this intcnitiou to tliom is to make iho oicopiimi 
ill tho 4tli cl.'iUHo of moi’c Jicoount tiiun the ohmso itself, 
whorea.s ivliat tho framers of tho Bill really rare fin* is not 
the o.x(rcptiou in favour of i^olh!gc.s iv1j(;so charter or statutes 
take them <mt <»f the Uni\(Tsitic8 Test A4't, but the 
rovisiou to which this oxoeption applies. To say this, 
owover, is to misconeeivc iho rehitivo iinportjmco of tho 
rule and the exec[»tiou. The elaoKO, it is true, says 
thsit Jill now colleges shall bo subject to tho Univomi- 
ties Test Act, .•iiid it* it stood by it soil* tbis would bo n 
snlficientrly stringent provision. But then iho excop- 
tiou is in clTtfcfc co-»ix.tiniKtvt'. with t,ho nilc. Colloges are 
not fouiuh'd Jit hapliiizard. Mon who iiro going to Hpond 
money and lake t,rouble ustially huvo a pretty elear notion 
of udmi it is that tlioy are going to s]>ond their money 
and trouble on. Do i he authors of this Bill suppose? that 
the founders of new ctdleges will be likely not to tisk them¬ 
selves wlietluT they mean their ibondaticnis to be do* 
iioriiiuatioiuil or inidonoTTunatioiui], and tluit they will 
e-ousequently omit to ehiim tho bouofit of the exception ? 
If they do, they will ctTtaiuIy be dis:i}>poinlod. A man 
must know wiiotiior cm tho whole he pnfors that tho 
college ho propoS(»s to found shall bo of tho kind which all 
colleges -vvero before the passing of tho Universities T<;st 
Act, or of the kind which till colleges, except Hertford, 
have bocouie siij(!o tho passing of tho Universities Test 
Act. According us he decides one way or the other 
ho will dfteriniiio wlu?tJior to provide for or against 
dcuominfitioual tojiching in iho deed of foundation. All 
that this Bill docs is I0 ])rovi(le that in tho highly im* 
jirobable case of a founder omitting to give any uu- 
inistakublc iTidicrdifJU td bis intention to the contrary, 
iho,college shall b(? subject to the Univorsitios Test Act. 
Oonjsiilcring that it is a point upon which a founder in 
almost certain to sptiuk his mimi oninistakaWy, thia seems 
to be a loophole Avluch it is hardly worth the while oi 
Parliament to stop. 

It is ctirioufl thfit the framers of the Bill should have 
allow'od another and a more important question to 
remain unsettled. Supposing that new deiicmiinn- 
tional fellowships should bo founded in the (jxisting 
colleges other than Hertford’—that Balliol for example- 
should accept an offer to endow a fellowship to be com¬ 
peted for by, members of the Church of England only, 
or that Wadham sliould accept a fellow’ship to bo CMjm* 
peted for by Roman Catholics only—could the founder 
and tho college cany out their joint desire r* Upon 
this point the Bill is silent. It says that Herifbrd Colfcgo 
shall be subject to the University Tests Act, thereby 
putting it oil a level with the other colleges; but it- 
does not define the consequences of this subjection. 
It may be that the auiltors of the Bill feel oertuin 
that none of the existing colleges will ever wish 
to accept any but undenominartional fellowships, aitd that, 
as the most pious of founders cannot £bim a oollega 
to accept Ms gift, any precaution agMiwt simk H con¬ 
tingency is ttmmeessarv. We cannot profit to fothem tiie ^ 
untried Bbeitiity of mture benefhetors^ but ii seems at 
least as likely that suck atr offer abeubi be maiie as 
tlmt a fommr skomld leave it unoeiMu whetlMr ho 
wis^ fuiy narticuler relii^ott to be m hMcoBm* 
It is inq^bfAds* foom the special exemption aaoo^d 
to Cbllege as regards fellowMii|ie founded rin<^ 

the psstasilf of ikO i^ feiM Act,, that the 
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ikfcmera Bill are prepaid to contend that under 

the University Tqsts Act no new denominational fellow- 
ehips can fonnded in colleges existing at the time 
of the passing of the Act, and that they have refrianod 
fi*om clearing np the uncertainty lest, if their Bill is 
thrown out, its rejection should hereafter be nsed as an 
argument in support of the theory that, as the law stands, 
such fellowships can be foniulcd. This, however, only 
makes it moio extraordinary that it should have been 
thought worth while to intioduce the present Bill. A 
tneasuTO which deal's up no uncertainties and makes no 
substantial change in the existing law is hardly likely to 
recommend itself to any one except its parents. Whether 
oven they will like thoir offspring any the better after they 
have liad a whole autumn to study its shapeless little 
features is open to question. 


END OF THE OAFFRE WAR. 

T he death of the chief Sandji,lt, coupled with the 
capture of his two sons, Edmuvt) and !Matanzima, 
virtually ended the <?onte8t which has lately boon wasting 
British Caffraria, Early in June the Gaika (,*hief at¬ 
tempted to break from his hiding-place in the Peri Bush, 
probably impelled by want of supplies. In making liis 
way fiom this coveri to ilio broken country about the 
Thomas River, he came into contact with a body of 
Fingoes who were scouring the surrounding country, and 
fellm the, skirmish which enaued. Ilis corpse was not, 
however, discovered till some days after death, when it 
had been mangled by wild dogs. It was identified, never¬ 
theless, by persons who had been intimate with the 
deceased chieftain during lifcl.iine, and was decently 
interred near the spot where lit‘ fell. This obstinate foe 
to the advance of civili'/ation bad fought against the 
English in the wnrs of 1846 and 1851, and his death, more 
especially taken with the seizure of his natural successors, 
will considerably lighten the indispensable ta sk of breaking 
down tho hereditary powers of the tribal chiefs, without 
which but little progress can bo made in civilizing tho 
Caffre races. An amnesty has been proclaimed pardoning 
all but tho mo.st notorious ringleaders in tho lato relx?llion; 
and motives both of generosity aiid sound policy dictate a 
display of forboaranccj towards the con(|uercd. It would 
seem that no blood is to be shed upon tho scaffold in 
expiation of mere participation in the lato i*cbcllion. 
Criminals duly convicted of murder of course suffer con¬ 
dign punishment; as the assassins of the hrothors Tainton 
were lately executed in tho gaol of King William’s Town. 
The Caffro prisoners, indued, seem utterly unconscious of 
heinous guilt of taking up arms against Government. 
They converse quite uucouccrnedly with visitors 011 the 
"subject, and innocently inquire when they will bo suffered 
to return to thoir kraals. As a military race, it seems 
probable that they look upon war as a pastime; and it is 
incontestable that former Govorumonts have never taken 
steps to convince them that it is tho rever.se. It is, besides, 
to be borne in mind that what westylerobellionbearsaraongst 
the Caffres n name of vciy differeiit import; and in such 
cases the nature of tho epithet usually depends upon the 
success of the undertaking. Their spontaneous allegiance is 
reserved for their own chiefs, and they regard tho white 
man as a disagreeable intruder. Another plea in favour oF 
the Caffres is the fact that they have conducted hostilities 
with remarkable humanity, and even observance of tho 
rules of civilized warfare ; and it is gratifying to see this 
recognized in the Colonial House of Assembly. At the 
^ "Very bogfinning of these troubles Kseu escorted the mis- 
rlionaries and white traders ont of Calekaland, not only in 
security, but with every demonstration of respect; and 
subsequently there has been a wonderful absence of 
outrage or savagery. The Caffre, it must bo admitted, is 
a favourable specimen of the savage; and his conduct in 
this respect may be favourably compared with tho inci¬ 
dents of the Russo-Turkish campai^. Perhaps the niter 
absence of the implacable religious element in the recent 
strife may partially account for this; or wwne may prefer 
to attribute it to the softening etIVect of intercourse with 
ns. It is not improbable that this may be so. The labours 
nf missionaries have not been so bairen of rosnlt as they 
are habitually represented to have been in certain quarters; 
and it is certain that iji their internal wars the various 
(MFre Mbs were as ru&ess as could bo imagined before 


Whilst the Cape Colony appears to have pamed success- 
fully through a trviug oraM the fete of its neighbodr 
Natal still hangs m the balanoe. The fermidabm Zulu 
powear still obscures the politiesl horizon; though it is 
fortunate that the storm has been delayed riH tHe Oafflms 
have been finally suppressed. There is at present a fdsee 
at liberty in South Africa amply sufficient—as fisff as can 
be judged—^to guarantee it from a ggr ession in this 
quarter; and a force under Colonel Wood has been 
despatched overland from Caffraria to the assistance of 
the sister colony. This column—consisting of five com¬ 
panies of tho 90th Regiment, a battery of ^yid Artilleiy, 
and a regiment of local cavalry—^will, it is hoped, exercise 
a wholesome moral effect npon the tribes of Independent 
Caffraria, and more cHpecially the Amapondo, who have 
of lato displayed a I'estlcss and insubordinate spirit. 
Regarding Zululand, it may not be generally known 
that tho ostensible cause of dispute between ourselves 
and its black ruler originates in the "act by . which 
we assumed sovereignty over the Transvaal. It is a ques¬ 
tion of disputed boundary, a strip of land across the Blood 
River, claimed both by King Cktywayo and the Gfevom- 
ment of ilio Transvaal. This difficulty has recently been 
submitl-ed to arbitration, three Commissioners having 
boon jippointod by tho Natal Government, for the hearing 
of ovidenco and arriving at a conclusion on the subject. 
I’hoir labours have not as yet come to an end, but upon 
the result and tho manner in which thoir award is accepted 
depend the momentous issues of peace or war. Thus the 
annexation of tho 1’ransvaal last year, so far from having 
averted complications with the natives, seems to have 
conducted us with rapid 8te])s into collision with them. 
Tho reply to this objection is that we thereby merely anti¬ 
cipated by a single stop what had become an unavoidable 
n( 5 ccssii.y, and forcstulJtjd our future antagonists by thrust¬ 
ing British dominion like a wedge betwixt the Zulus 
UTid the Crifircs of Sikukuni. Two events must be con¬ 
summated in tho proximate future of South Africa if 
she is ever to assume a fortjmost rank amongst tho 
colonics of the British Empire—she must thoroughly 
break tho power of tho native potentates, foremost among 
them tho Zulu king ; and she must submit to a system of 
eonftidcration. The necessity for the second step must bo 
insisted on again and again, till finally prejudice is over¬ 
come and success attained. The former one has been 
partially attained by the suppression of the Caffres of the 
Capo Colony; but tho Zulus still remain as enemies to 
peace and p}'ogi'oss on our bordors. It is quite manifest 
that, when a civilized community finds itself in juxta¬ 
position to a potentate wlio mainfeiins his authority by aid 
of periodical “ spear-washings,” the one or the other must 
succumb; nor is it usually long doubtftil who is to be the 
survivor. Now it so happens that, owing to the fact of there 
being an unusually largo ganison of regular troops in South 
Africa, tho present juncture is a peculiarl;^ favourable one 
for adjusting differences with our Zulu neighbours. ^ If our 
conduct were guided solely by considerations of ntility, onr 
actions would not long remain dubions. Weshoxdd proceed 
to break np tho Zulu power, depose the King, and annex hu 
torritoiy. The reputation of the white man is at presold 
high, and the Caffres are cowed by disaster and ferrified 
by tho violent end of SAZDiLLt. We have a ooDsiderable 
force at onr disposal eager for the fray and inured to this 
descriptij^ of warfare. But then arises the question of 
tho arlSttration. If King Cbtywayo abides by its decisions, 
it is difficult to imagine where we are to search for a pre¬ 
text for making war upon him. Meantime the oondmon 
of armed pear^e and mutual suspicion will be prolonged; 
tho troops will, regiment by regiment, be withdrawn feom 
tho colony; and in a year or two the savage man will 
again have the game in his hands. It remains to be seen 
whether our proceedings in this matter will be governed 
by the maxims of high-flown moral sentiment or o<m- 
siderations of sound policy. * 


OPIUM AND THE INDIAN REVENUE. 

T he latest of the pubRshed Reports feom thd ^em- 
taries of Embassy and Le&^fen eohtains anlntieresting 
aooonnt by Mr. Numoisov of theporirion and fmipwiB 
of the opium trade. The suhjedt is tWi Hn^Rsh- 

men can r^ard with mueb M pM: 

'have taken in niggard ^'to .the 

CbM hal 
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ammod thiiA) India^ tliere would bo no opium 

amoleed in Ohinn* The Chinese Governmont, it is said, 
can dontiblits otrn subjects and its own officials; but it 
cannot oontrol the English merchants, who are supported 
the English Goyemmont in bringing this fatal drug 
nithin the reach of the enfeebled slaves of a habit from 
which their Government would fain set them free. There 
is good ^reason, however, to believe that, oven so long a^o 
as 1B39, the larger proportion of the opium consumed in 
China was of native growth. Indian opium was more in 
request, as it still is, because it has the merit of being 
more satisfying than the native. A man who smokos a 
pipe of Indian opium at six in the morning wUl go on 
without a second pipe till noon; whereas, if he is smoking 
native omum, ho will have to take his second pipe two hoars 
earlier. Sir Thomas Wade doubts whether at any time suffi¬ 
cient opium has been imported from India to supply five per 
cent, of the population. Thirty years ago the poppy vras 
cultivated in at least ten out of the eighteen provinces of 
China. In 1858 Chinese opitim was openly advertised for 
sale in the smoking shops, and in some parts of the Empire 
it was the only form of the drug to be had. Since that 
time the production of opium has gone on increasing, ajid 
there is good reason to believe that the monopoly of tho 
Indian Government will soon he seiHonsly throatoned by 
Cldnese competition. Prom time to time edicts prohibiting 
tho cultivation have been issued by the Pekin Government, 
but tho only result has been to increase tho price of tho 
article. Tne grower has had to bribe tho officials as well 
as to raise his crop, and the cost of both processes has been 
borne by tho consumer. Of late the Government appear 
to have become aware that a policy of px'ohibition puts 
only that amount of check on tho use of the drug which 
comes from the purchaser having to pay more for what bo 
buys, and therdbre presumably being unable to buy so 
much. The form in which this change of pur];>osc shows 
itself is characteristic of the Chinese. Tlie Central Govern¬ 
ment give no intimation that the cultivation of thet poppy 
is looked on with any less disfavour than before, but the 
highest provincial authorities issue decrees for its regu- 
, lation. There is a fuHher motive for onconi^aging tho 
growth of opium in the fact that tho inland dues levied 
on the native drug, though lighter than those on tho im¬ 
ported drug, are much heavier than the inland dues on 
any other kind of native produce. It seems likely, there¬ 
fore, that opium will evexitually take the same place in 
Chinese fiscal arrangements that spirits do with ns. Sir 
Stafford Eorthcote mUy grieve over tho consumfxtion of 
spirits indicated by tbe amount of revenue they yitdd; 
but the Cmancellob of the Exchequer cannot but rejoice. 
A Chinese politician is probably quite as able to separate 
tbe characters of man and Minister, and to see in tho 
degradation of bis countrymen tbe enricbmeiit of his 
country. 

In spito, however, of the heavy duties levied on native 
opium, it is still very much cheaper than the Indian. It 
is a very interesting question for tho Indian Government 
^liOw far this superior cheapness is to bo traced to tho 
heavier taxation to which imported opium is subject both 
in India and China, and how far it is due to an^^ natural 
■advantages for the oultivation of the poppy which China 
possesses. In so for os the former cause is the operative 
one, tho balance may conceivably bo redresstjd. The 
Indian anthoritios may be willing to reap smaller gains 
from their monopoly in fear of losing it altogether, or tho 
* Chinese authorities may bo induced to lower their tariff 
as a matter of diplomatic arrangement. But, if tho soil 
and climate of China prove to he as well fitted as that of 
India for the cultivation of the poppy, the prospect becomes 
more serious. There appears to be a groat difieronce 
in this ^respect between the Northern provinces and the 
Southern and Central. In the former opium can only 
be pp*own as an alternative to other crops, since tho land 
which suits it is tho irri^ted land, which would otherwise 
bo devoted to the cultivation of wheat and vegetables. 
But in the latter the cultivatioih of the poppv does not in- 
. terfrre with the cultivation of other profitable crops. The 
' p<^py is sown in November and comes to maturity early 
, and befoire this an intermediate crop of maize, 

tvW^ jopttan, or tobacco has been sown, and tho poppy 
stai^ m be cleared away in time to prevent interference 
witii yep^ jd^oots. Onn of the reports quoted Vy Hr. 
. ||i(iBpu0ir ^ #0oonn$ of the poopHar tenure on 
;pop]^«||«odhhmg am is hddr The land islet out 
■ ^ paying the laud-tai:. The 


tenants pay no money rent, but at harvest-time they pay 
in produce. . In this way tho holders of land at times 
large holders of opium. The land-tax is espe<^lly high 
in the case of land devoted to opium-growing. It has to 
phy four times as much as laud devoted to any other 
crop. 

It seems to follow from these data that tho cultivation 
of opium in India is seriously threatened by tho increased 
produce of tho Chinese drug. The chief, and apfmreutly 
“ the sole, advontago,’’ says Mr. Nicholson, possessed by 
“ the Indian over the native article lies in its superior 
“ quality ”; and thero are two reasons why this advan¬ 
tage, standing alone, is not likely to bo pormaneut, Ouo 
is that it is liable to bo lost by improvements iu tho native 
system of cultivation. In tho provinces best suitocl to the 
growth of the poppy “ the iVirnicr is beginning to regard 
“ opium, as the first and most- important item in the year’s 
“ crop.” When Chitioso wits arc sliai*j)cned by the dis¬ 
covery that the cxchmso of ingenuity in a pailicular 
direction is likely to be rewarded by large profits, it is, at 
all events, safest to expect thjit largo results will follow. 
The Chinese liave shown thcmsolvcs clever cultivators in 
many ways; and, if there oro no insurmountable natural 
obBtaclcs to contend with, wo may expect that Chincso 
opium will bt?foro long come much nearer, as regards 
quality, to Indian opium than it has yet done. The other 
reason is that the Chincso are a highly fnigal race, and 
that they arc lik(;ly therefore to find tho fact that native 
opium is very much <!heapcr than Indian opium an ir¬ 
resistible incouiive to its use;. These two considerations, 
taken together, coiustltiite a voiy serious clond on the 
horizon of Tndi.an r<avenue. Ono of tho gimt souroos of 
income is likely to decline steadily, and perhaps rapidly; 
and in India the difficulty of replacing an extinct source 
of income is extraordinarily great. The Government aro 
no doubt well awanj of tho danger that lies before them ;• 
and it is to be hopifd tliut they will not commit tho error 
of trying to bolster up a decaying trade. If tho opium 
trade comes to nn end, it will do so in obedience to a 
natural and inovitnblo law; and, whatever may bo tho 
best way of meeting the chunge, it will corto,inly not bo 
dealt with to any good purpose by a policy of ineffectual 
rcsistauco. 


TIIK IJAIJIT OK KEADim 

A n ingenious writer in the Pnlt Mnll Gazette bos recently ex¬ 
posed to the horrilif.d public it new vice of tho working 
classes, as they are still fucotioualy called. It doea not seem easy 
to invent, aiill less to discover iu actual existence, a new 
In Hawthorne’s Trmuiformtttion there is a mysterious cliaracter who 
is Bunposed by some to be a 7 'evenantf a Satanic evangelist from Jh» 
old liomuu world with tho mission of reviving exUnot Iniquities, 
lie certainly could not have brought up from the dead and buried 
world tho terriblo crime revealed by tho writer in the Mali 
Gazette. This gontlciuaii has found out that many members of 
tho poorer classes are victims of the detestable practice of reading 
too much. Tho author of LotJiair said, with much truth, that the 
upper classes never read tit all; .and they at least must be moved 
by tho terrible and unsuspected depravity of the new social layers. 
Ileading tells on artisans (wo are to believe) like drink, or rather 
like opium. They will read anything, just os Porson was ready to 
drink anything, from spirits of wine and stuff for lamps to cheap 
sherry. They will road seiimtific treatises, if they can get nothing 
better. Wofks on conic sections, philology, the theory of torpe¬ 
does, or tho higher curves, minister to their diseased appetites. 
They will swallow a geological treatise as certain savages eat 
earth when tliey cannot get slugs or opossums. They can pass a 
happy hour with tho advorlisetuont sheet of the Tm«i. These m 
thew resources in desperate circumstances, when no novels aiad 
stories of adventure are to bo had. It is scarcely neoas^ 
sary to say, however, that they prefer stories of adventure 
to advertisements. Captain Mayne Keid shows them ** tbe jk^ 
of tho happy golden land,” and H. Gustave Aimard lea^ 
them against red-skins, black-skine, end yellow-skins. The 
London Mmden' supplies them with tales of so^ adventure, 
tho romance of virtuous indigence and vicious opulence. AH the 
leisure houre of these abandoned artisans are devoted to reading, 
and, as they, stitch at our coats, or paint our panels, or lay bricSs 
for our hdm, they live on memories of these happy entertain¬ 
ments. Tniiy exist in a mmdio as Ohailes Baudelaire 

would have isid, to which opium and b^g do not supdy the 
“ Open, sesaiQA T' Thus houw of toil go by Uke a night of ifr^s; 
in Ihdr wnHag moments their eyes see little of the yisilde world. 
They M biDit on printed pages vriiich reveal a world of ad- 
vetaunepoi lilh .ln ^i^t weariness and want are fbigotten. The 
boH Imiifhkr j^eels off to oraok a crib, the dunlsf ay^y the 

leweep on .k^ afuld2e-]^w, rite earisss trapper shoots the gnssly 
heari riia OOariet v^'^the sewers of Thris, the Conntesl 
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of Bndotet^t flits fi^m ono to another deserted tower or haunted 
fcaetmt, , Tiie 9 tamlia^ tailor^ the s«mkf>d meekAniCy is for tlu) 
boor like tho gods in the Stra^rsd iteveUer ” :— 

“fhe pfodti o-'t* hnppy. 

They turn on all hides ** 

Their f>liininp; oy«!s: 

And see, lu-luw them, 

The cartJis and man. 

No douM the writer in the MitU OnzHit is right when ho 
'iqi^TA that life in their artilicial paradise iit ruinous to the ijoor won 
who seek this refuge from care. I'here is/not much to he said ibr 
them. It is plain that they may hcooine as useless, shiftless, and 
forlorn as drunkards or opiuni-eaterH, if they once abandon them>^ 
Bfilres to tho hab^t of iiidiscnininate reading. One cannot even 
claim for them the praise of im.'igijmtivu pf>wor. If people are 
truly iraaginalive, they find inuterials of thouglii and .sliiff 
for dreams in the moving spoctaelo of life. They are in- 
terrated) not es gossips are inlerosted, in the atl'airs of 
their neighbours aud of the * world. It is iV)r want of 
original fancy that people tuni to the materials of fancy ready- 
li%de, so to spefik; to the manufactured arlide, ns found in poems 
and novels. TJio raw material, whicli imagination ought to work 
on, lies around us everywhere. iSonio persons arc so conslittiled 
that they avert their eyes from life, aud look only at tho reflection, 
orHrather the picliiro of it, which is to ho fotind in hooks. They 
do nob care to observe life except in a mngic min'or, like that of 
the Lady of fcJbalott; and, unlike her, they are never sick of 
' shadows. Tiiere is a want of energy in tlio character of such 
jorople, and yet they win some syinjKithy from all bookish men. 
They only Ciuny to excefsH the tendency of all scholars, historians, 
InbliograpUers. Bookworms of more comploto develo])ment ought 
to feel not unkindly towards the poor do-nothing lovers of litera¬ 
ture, tho working-nicn who waste their time and money over hooks, 
as their more robust fellows do <iver pots of ale. 

The temptation to Iwcome a mere hookworm is probably tho 
besetting sin of must men of IclterH. Printed paper draws them 
megnetically, as llomer says iron draws tho bauds of a Inu'o, They 
muet always be reading; and they, like the depraved mechanic, 
find material in tho newspaper sheets which are devoted to ad- 
;vertieements. What literature, indeed, can be nnu’o full of sug¬ 
gestion than the ndvertisemeuts which tell ii» all that men need — 
the whole farrngo lihelii of human iile—which reveal undieamed 
of and mysterious wants, and lunds of incompi-ehensihle supply? 
A man wno Inis the habit of reading will not refuse a tract. There 
are often very good stories in tracts-dn the first page and a 
half, that is to say—the honey-sraenred lips of tho cup which is 
BometimeB full of wormwood. You get from tracts an insight into 
the habits of costermongers, and tho incidents which diversify the 
life of cabmen (a very convertible class). Y'ou are put on tho 
track of unexpected an^ogies, between the dngiierrdbtypo and con¬ 
science, for example, or some informutionahmit tho art and mystery 
^ rope-mokiiig go«is before remarks (which may be skipped) about 
the bondage of had habits. A man with the habit of reading has | 
a Mahommedan respect for all printed paper. Ho finds things he ' 
ifl glad to know about in the scraps inserted in the binding of old 
boQ^. Important facts meet him in tho gi*eaBy country newspapers 
wli^^ lio on the tables of rural inns, lio cannot take up u mouldy 
o(^vo on a stall but he learns something from tho researches of a 
forgotten pedant. It is true that the continued reader may be 
missing something else that is worth looking at in human life, while 
be porea over the productions of the fcehle or the migluy minds 
of old. On the other hand, bo has so far the advantage over the 
moutolly dissipated mechanic, that in everything he reads lie finds 
grist for tho mill timt works up tho solid literary vestments of 
old times into tho marketable shoddy which is the raiment of tho 
modmm spirit. He is working at his trade, not neglecting it, un¬ 
less he is oue of those misers of reading who keep all they find to 
themselves. There is not much to be said for the habit of reading 
^'wben it merely ministers to a man's contempt for people who live 
^oir lives in the sun and the wind aud arc carolcss of books. 

There is this to be said for the habit of rcaiUng, that it fills up 
waste hours as iiolhiug else does, except, perhaps, the i-efreshmont 
of smoking. A man who cau lind amusement in any printed 
trash auilem less than others from Jong periods of waiting at 
mBway stations. He c.xhaust8 tiie adveitisements, aud it is strange 

he does not find on tho bookstall some sixpenny volume which 
makes him laitgh or wonder. Thu very chuapest and most trivial 
liioiature introduces you to an undreamed of world of leaders and 
writers, about whose iutellectual tastes and habits there i.s no other 
way of getting information. Who, for exanaple, would know the 
whole truth about the mental vacuity of people of fiishion if he did 
not, in some forlorn hour and place, "i‘ead ilm literature which they 
love and help to construct ? W ho could fat hotu, the deeps of popular 
politics and political economy witlumt aid from the jouruids of the 
munstructed ? Their novels are equally strange, and equally re¬ 
ward research. The habit of reading is in valuable, too, when a 
man is waiting at a dentist's or a doctor's. ..No linars^ of waiting 
for a verdict can be more dreary; and he is blessed who can bury 
himeelf in did numbers of PtmcA, in the paper of yesterday, and in 
goody'gPpdy books about cruelty to animals. 

is a mistake to suppose that all bom bookworms are pecple 
gtrM have no interest In practical life, and no power of deWig 
Spm ahd with ciroumstafices. There never was a more con- 
bm^dzm than Napoleon, who, for all that, was, U wfSt 
lie aUo*^sd^ ** a man of notion.*' , In all his campaigns he carried a, 

‘ trat^eliiag libxury oi novels. Ho lugl au otUcWl in I’nris to look 

, ... 


after his literary en cor. Just as Uie fife nf a servant 
to keepiiig A roast fowl always «sady to be eaten, 
taster had to supply Napoleon with novels eternally fiesh^ IPmm 
Moscow, firom Madrid, no kept writing for new noveila He 
complained that they were really too &d. He would rand a few ^ 
pages in his travelling carriage, and then throw the dull volumes 
out of tho window, and torn, voracious, to a fresh packet. Be 
projected a mininturo travelling edition of all readable .TVefiich 
literature, bat the publication in tho desired form nroved too eX" 
peusivo, even for an Hmperor. This taste for tsasoy ^novels was 
not peculiar to Napoleon. Many men of active minds, Aven when 
reflned taste is combined with activity, many judgns, barristers, 
scholars, find rest and solace in the very poorest noTel& As long 
ns there is a plot, and a narrative, aud a mystery, they are 
Content. 

The habit of reading is only noxious when it becomes, as it 
often docs among indolent people, a disease. Their mental empti¬ 
ness produces n morbid hunger; they must ^pr ever have a 
tattling paper in their hands. They can naid only literature whidt 
deals with known people and witli “ personalities” and goaaip, but 
of that thoy are insatiate. They have grafted on malice and idle¬ 
ness the form, but not tlie essence, of the habit of reading. It is 
u habit which is depriving lecturers in the Universities of 
tlieir office, and which once threatened to silence orators. T'ortu- 
naUdy it lias been found that the speeches of orators are very 
useful AS texts for tho endless flow of printed matter which 
sireams from the literary men. If Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Beacorisfiold did not speak there would be nothing to write about, 
tberefuro nothing to rend, and a serious void in tho breakfast hour 
of respectable families. Bookworms ought to be anxious to have 
thomsolvea marked off ns n species distinct from mere newspaper 
worms. There is something r(tspectablo in the habit of the book¬ 
worm, which causes libraries to bo kept up and knowledge to ho 
stored, while the devoiirer of the flying leaves of literature is 
another creiiiuro, a sort qf butterfly or locust. He is indulem, 
ignorant, and retains nothing but a confused memory of goaaip, 
with the wrong facts affixed to the wrong names. No honest booK- 
w’orm would willingly share the habit of the newspaper doyourer; 
he w^ould rather consort with tho depraved mechanic who lives in 
a fantastic world of iiimaiice. In him there may he the undo- 
voluped germs of the scholar or poet; but the languid butterfly who 
settles on the leaves of tho lighter press is generally nothing but 
a scandalmonger too la/y to walk and talk and pursue his pro- 
feasiun in tlie old manner of the Backbites and Smeerwells. For 
the worthier habit of reading, Fulke Grcville is the best apologiat, 
with Ids confession of tho advantago of retiring from tho heavy 
wheels of fortune ” to the safe society of books and of dead men.” 


FONTALVKBLEAU. 

W HEN Dr. Johnson was in France with the Thralos in r 77 ?, 
he spent two or three days at Fontainebleau, which ho calls 
A large, mean town, crowded with people. They went And saw the 
King and (^ueen dining in public, aud tho Queen riding in the 
forest, remarking that she ivide aside. The lady’s side-saddle was 
then BoTuewhat of a novelty ; and in one of Maria Theresa's letters 
(luted live years before this, when Marie Antoinette first came to 
France, she objects to her daughter riding astride like a man. The 
great moralist also noted the colour of her horse as light grey, and 
that he had a martingale, and that Her Majesty galloped. It 
was in her early and happy days, and the poor lady^^ could oujoy her 
mil lop on her grey horse with his maitiugale, without uny fore¬ 
boding of tho wretched animal with its funereal p^e that, eighteen. 
years later, was to drag her to the place of execution. They went 
over the cliaieau, and the Doctor mentions stalls and shops in 
tho passages, and the frcsco-pamtings by a great master, worn 
out.’’ Either Dr. Johnson was mistaken—for he saw very badly, 
aud on thj^ occasion of tho same visit to France described Ve'r- 
stiilles also os a mean town—or FontAinebleau has vastly im¬ 
proved in the course of a century. It is now a place of ten thou¬ 
sand iuhuhitants, with clean, regular streets, and handsome stone 
houses. At tho end of every street the beautiful forest at once in¬ 
vites oulmnee to it; there are no disagreeable suburbs^ and within 
the circuit of tlie town are many villas with pkasant gardens. It 
almost escapes the air of dulness so prevalent in Frtoch country 
towns, and this may probably be owing to Us havii^ 
for 80 long aflbrded one of their principal rasideoces to toe 
rulers of France. Fontainebleau, iudm, imght have been called 
at once a Windsor, a Ktchmond, and a Hampton Court; and may 
now, iu addition, he called a Woolwich and aSaudhuist. For the 
military college and appurtenant estabUahments whi<di were 
at Metz before the Franco-German war have been trunsfetied to 
Fontainebleau, wliere the outlying buQdings of the ehl^au aflM 
space for lecture-rooms, museums, anh other ; 
dation; while exercise-gruunds and a imtg . 
practice have been found in the ample domhinfif 1 
forest. 

chkteau is thus again, as i 
and movement in the town.. 
sesock^d with t^^^ 
and numerous. ;lin^ 
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'wh<M0 finoidf m nem dall. Begutij a$ ^ now see it, 
by FrMioi8.l4|tbi obltM Ina almost always been a favomite witb.^ 
iti^«Wftai» . KMuy It, KamyXV., Louis XIV,, Louis XV., Xx>uis 
PbUIppa, ao& iba two Napoli bavo been cbiefly concerned in 
BvAiae^iHi^ additioiis, altamtioos, and rostomtions; and it has beei; 
tba aetnal aofoa of some vsiy reRmrkable nassages in bVench bis^ 
tojy, fradiiion proservea tbe identity of the room in which Biron 
wsa armated by order of Henry IV. It was in tho Oaldrie des 
Oexfn that, the ill-fated Monaldeschi was murdered, ailer a long 
strugglo iat mercy, by his mistress, who assumed the rijiiht to 
oany ont a sentence of death, suddenly passed by herself, Without 
any form of tnal, in her own Jbrum dume^kumy at a time when 
sbe was aQneen without a realm, and when the place of execution 
was the palace of her host Louis XIV. It may have been tho 
dreadful end of some passages of gallantry between tbe Queen and 
her Master of tho Horse, and the port played in tho tragedy by 
Christina was perhaps rather that of a jealous womnn than of 
an offended Queen. The undercoat of niail woni bj' tJie man is 
still presorred, n grim memorial of the lawless and oriiel deed ; and 
the name of its author stands out in dark relief from the gayer 
recollections of Diane de Voitiers, Gabrielle dl'iStrfu a, and ^Ime. 
de Pompadour, whose names are of course associated with tho royal 
residence in certain reigns at Pontainebleau. No notice sodnis to 
have boon taken of the occurrence by tbe Frcncdi authorities; the 
ex-queen remained the honoured guest of the king for some lime 
afterwards, and she found defenders for what she had done, ammig 
whom was no less a person than Lcibnit/, who nrguod that in 
abdicating her sovureigntj* she liad not parted with the power of 
life and death over those of her fiubjecta who accompanied her in 
exile from Sweden. 

^ Saint-Simon relates that in 1717 the Czar Peter tho Great paid a 
viMt to Fontainebleau, nud was taken out luinling, wliieh iu> did 
not at all like, as ho was afraid of falling olf his horse, ITu found 
consolation, however, in a dinner nlono with his atleudmits, and 
“ 11 revint dans nn carrosse avec trois do s(« gens. 11 parut dans 
CO carroBse qu’ils avuieiit largomunt bu et niangd.’’ Tho 
enlightened Muscovite, however, did more serious damage than this 
to Mr. hlvelyn when he wantonly destroyed the wrll-lcept hedges 
in his garden at Deptford, where he was learning ship-building and 
helping to lay tho foundation of that Russian power which appears 
to some modem politicians to be so full of advantngo to nuudiind. 
Another celebrity whose claims to be cousideivd one of the 
benefactors of his species arc not universally ndmitUid also iigiired 
for a moment at Fontainebleau. Joan .Tacques Ihnisseau con¬ 
fesses bow he sat in the royal theatre in a box opposite to 
Louis XV., at tbe first representation of an opera. He was not 
in courtly costume, for ho wore a long board, and his wig was 
badly dressed. lie was by tiirrus ashamed of his appearance in 
such a company, and ashamed that a philosopher slionld be dis¬ 
concerted by so trifling a matter; and he b(dlcd the next day in 
order to avoid being presented to the king. The Revolnti(»n 
brought desertiou and neglect of the chateau, and it was not 
inhabiteda^in until Napoleon I. Inul it prepared for tho reception 
of Pius VH., whose period of state imprisonment in France was 
passed at Fontainebleau in a suite of apartments still shown us 
having been occupied by the captive Pope. Jt was in one of them 
that in 1813 he was induced to sign the Concordat, by which he 
resigned his temporal sovereignty in Italy. Tim clniteau thtis restored 
to use, and thus used, was destined before long to witness another 
and a greater act of abdication. Driven to bay by the .series of 
disasters which followed the intreat from hfoscow and the Iritimph 
of British arms in the Spanish peninsula, tbe fallen Emperor bade 
iarewell to hia army in tbe great courtyard of tbe palace where 
were pronounced the famous adieiix de Fontainebleau.*’ 

The period of the Renaissance in art is nowhere better illus¬ 
trated in France than at Fontainebleau. Francis I. had the ser¬ 


vices of Vignola, Serlio, Rosso, Primaticcio, and Cellini in tho 
building and decoration of his palace. Primaticcio, Dr. Johnson’s 
“ great master, ’ brought from Italy antique statues, nud moulds 
from which their originals w'ore reproduced in ki'onze, and ho sup¬ 
plied the designs for the extensive paintings afterwards executed 
on the waUs and ceilings by Niccolo delV Abbate. Of those the 
greatei^ part have disappeared, and of those in the maguiiicent 
^^Galdrie d« Henri II,,” half of what is now to be seen is 
the actual work of Abux, the painter, who restored them in 
LotiU Phihj^’s time. The hideous left wing of tho “Oour 
desAdieax” was added bjr Louis XV. to pi*ovide, accommoda¬ 
tion for the iBcreosing retinue of his Court, and to make way 
for it one of the hne old galleries was demoUslied. At tho 
same time the growing amplitude of the laiUes’ hoops made 
it necewaiy to widen the doorways of the older apai'tinentB, to 
the no small detriment of the decorations and architectural pro- 
‘ postiona. Boom had to be made for ioshion to enter, just as 111 a 
f^mev geueratioa room was made for the great Oardimi when at 
Fontainebleatt, at which time practicalde beaches were establish^ 
in walls, aad easements were removed from their windows, in 
orto to admit the ^ssage of Richelieu’s huge litter, carried by 
tweoty^fmir men. It maybe remembered tiiat M. Victor Hugo 
has, hmle a idettizesque use of this fact tn the fifth act of Maiion 
d 6 Zorw^whaoh opens with the workmen engaged in pulling 
down ^e ^11 i»w3ud tbe donjon of Beaugency, swearing 

at the^anltatt^ol therr^ and^ ends with the terrdde. voice, 
** pni^ds iisidtif tirom the InMer of tiie nnwiehly stmeture 
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into the delidkms and beautiful garden, IVom wHeh its imufisleir 
bat wetl-grouped masses of bitiming are seen to so muoh adyais- 
toge. The <*rarterve” is a trlampb of formal gaidohihgt^ ie^ 
one of Le Ndtrd e masterpieces; the square piece of watery With its 
central fountain, the raised walks, the fiower beds, the exquisitely 
clipped rows of trees, the long piece of water called tho ** canal* 
aud tho outlook into the forest, form a whole not easily to be 
matched elsewhere. From this, again, there will soon be a longing 
to rush into tlie depths of the forest itself, and to become gradually 
acquainted with all its grandeurs and charms. It is a real forest, 
like what a child fancies the forest must he in a fairy tale; and 
not merely such a forest as those iu .England, of wbo^ laws old 
Manwood wrote learnedly. Thei*o is vert enough indeed at 
l^'ontainebleau, and also no lack of venison; for the bunting is good, 
and the lotting of it now brings in a good annual rent to the 
Republic. Tho forest is full of variety and surprises; ^ere are 
loity trees going up straight as a roolcet to a great height, and 
then bursting into splendid girandoles and bouquets of branch and 
j foliage. There are deep shades and aunny spots of greenery; 

I there are roods, bj -lanes, and footpaths, oj)en and tangled, amoDjg 
wliiuh the unwary stranger could hardly i'ail to lose himself if it 
were not for tho admirable system of jruide-posts and other in*;; 
dilations of dirooilon and locality tiHbich have been provided. 

A ltogether, tliere are about one hundred miles of road in the foreat. 
At all principal points of divergence names are eechibited, ond' 
every where a red j)atrh or the blazing of tho bark of a tree 
means that the towu Fotitaiiiebloau lies in the direction to 
which it faces. There are openings Avith plashy pools and bircA 
trees which carry one to tlie highlands of Scotland ; groups of rocks, 
pretty much of the same geological character, but faJT excoedtog 
them in size and l>cauty of form, colour, and arrangement, aathe 
wolJ-know’h High Rocks and Erridge Rocks at Tunbridge Wells, 
some of thcju covered with lichens whoso brilliant and varied 
I inis cannot be bmten in Switzerland. Distant views, too, are to 
Ih) liad of great extent and beauty from many of the higher parts 
of t he foTG.st; and sometimes a glimpse is caught of the lines of 
stone ai'clies which, where required, support the m^ueduct whidi 
bears water on its iippoiub'd way tt) dusty Paris. 

Within a moderate drive from the town ]ic.s tho well-lmown 
artists’ village of IDrbi.<3on. Here Jean Fmneois Millet spent the 
Iiitler years of his life, among tho pejisants ami the scenery which 
he loved to paint, and Itere ho might be found at worif before 
Ins easel iu blouse and sabots, and in a studio which most 
resembled a cemntry carpenter’s shop. At Barbis<'>D, too, lived 
Thdodoro Rousseau, and still their aspiring saccessors in art 
frequent the favourite spot; and on a line day tbe white 
canopies, under which llie forest h growingagain upon canvaa, 
nmy be aeon far and near almost in every open space and glade. 
There was formerly an h^nglish colony lit Fontainebleau, as in 
ninny other French towns, before railroads and Free-trade had 
equalized prices * and dt stroyed tho coinporative cheapness of 
France ns 11 plnce of residence, Siuue British families lingered 
till thu bmaking out of tbe late war, but none have pernianentiy Vh 
returned to it. In point of fact Fontainebleau is now rather a dear 
than a cheap place. Tbo prices in its shops are higher than in 
and it may be presumed that tho commodities sold are not better. 
But the character for exponsivencss wliich bos lately been earnpd 
bv the inlmbitantH culmiimtes in the charges made at the Int^ 
hotels, and one of these is said to have suipaesed itself upon the 
occasion of tho recent visit of the Shah of Persia. A tabulous 
amount luia beam named as the total of his bill for a short stay, 
and, as a specimen, it was said that live franca apiece was put 
down to him for his cignr.s, and a hundred francs for a box of 
cigarettes. The storj^ is probably only a story, but, if the thing 
had really happened, mine host would no doubt have justified 
himself as tbe older host of Ostend did when George II. passed 
that way in one of his journeys between Tlugland and Hanover. 
Having mode an exorbitant charge for a slight supper of eggs, be 
was asked if eggs were very scarce at Osteud, and replied—** No; 
but kings are.” ^ 


DAllK AND FAIR. 

f j^HE British Association, in the Biological Section, discussed 
JL the other day the eilect of r;me ou politics and national 
character. It seemed, ho svover, to be thought that race allhcted 
personal appeai'ance mom thiui political conduct. We may 
at any rate owe our complexion to forgoUen ancestors. Soma 
years ago Mr. Gladstone, whom nothing escapes, declared that 
light-haired people were far less numeroua than in hu 
youth. Many middle-aged persons will probably with 
him. The Engliah have tbo renutation of bmng a fair raee 1 
yet, if any one looks down on the heads of the ^ple at a coooeart 
or in a tbeatea^he will be almost surprised at the mimber of Mk 
polls. If it hit frae, as sotne one maintained at the meetup ol Hie 
British AescveiMcmy that the dUtinet early ram m now aa mhsed 
aud blended, that neveitheleas repiesentatives of the nnre 
charaetesutiee ol naee oonstantly appear* it seems th«^ the biozid 
Celts wad ** tire Wa Iberians. simivm^. H the 

human race were^io pnfortimate, in oonseqnwce of the blend-* 
ingofbl00d.as to b^mO of one Mittled obmplexion, the did 
rlvmry imd dmdism of dntit add lihlr would be. losjt. Tbig tivithf 
is se.ta«iii^t Id tim |Snid^«ntio|Mi^ histef^ nages u it used to be 
was'w^||a;bhie]%h^^ ' 
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eyed girl of fiction yi&$ sa dark of soul m of treBaea; while the 
blue-eyed/^aideij^a character waa of heaven’s own <^our.” 
Thackeray diunaged Uiis tradition by invariably making his dark 
heroine nice, bia fair heroine a treacherous siren. Becky ia 
blonde: Bmmyi brown; Betsy Amory> as she herself avers, b 
^’hlancneet blonde”; the exemplary Laura is of a darker tint. 
Bven Angelica, in the Rose and the MinOf the affected and insincere 
Angelica, is yellow-haired; while the honest Betsinda is a nut- 
bfown maid. When another distinguished novelist made the 
criminal Lady Audloy a blonde (if we have not absolutely for¬ 
gotten her adventures, l^ady Audley was little better than one of 
the wicked), blond miscreants became quite the order of the day. 
Occasionally their locks were described ns ** tawny ”; hut they were 
never dark. At the same time, the ebon and lustrous tresst^s and 
olire complexion, igbich c.nptivated our ancestors in Books of Beauty, 
went out of fashion. The excesses of imitative art, the curls and 
fringes falsely golden of to-day, prove that Minna would no longer 
captivate any pirate of taste, In another generation the balance 
may have shifted, and fashion, like a lady in the adventures of 
Henry Esmond, may dote on a black man. Meantime it is curious 
to note how prejudice has varied in the past, though on the whole, 
perhaps, golden hair has alwt^s had the better of the contest. 

The ancient Gauls, as we learn from Claudian and other nutho- 
riries, were warm admirers of yellow hair,j^rtya Gallin a'ineferox. 
They even used a kind of soap which was nupposed to make their 
.locks golden for ever. The Homan ladies, rather late in their 
history, employed cosmetics possessing the same virtue; hut, on the 
whole, the Homans were people of catholic tiisto and celebrated 
with equal fervour the dark ona the golden hair, the brown and the 
blonde complexion. Lucretius, in o passage adopted by Moiicro, 
shows that each tint has its charm. Ilomco speaks of a man 
Spectandum nigris oculis, nigroque capillo. 

The dark lover in Virgil knows how to plead his own cause 
poetically:— 

Alba ligmtra cadunt, vaccinia nigra kguntur; 
and Ovid says of a youth at that age when, as Homer declares, ** his 
bloom is fairest,*’ 

£t suberat flav» jam nova barba comn. 

, As for Homer, he appears to have been the poet of an impartial 
' age. He actually seems to make Odysseus fair in one passage 
and dark in another. Menolaus has the constant epithet as 

the Northern Harold was Harold Fair-hair. The Greek gods, 
though all related to each other by bonds of blood, were of com¬ 
plexion os widely different as the dark and fair children of an 
English family. The “golden Aphrodite” and the “grey-eyed 
Athene ” were foils to ox-eyed Hera and Pusidon of the blue-black 
locks. The Hebrews appear to have thought it rather odd that 
any one should be both black and comely. If Sir Peredur, in the 
MiUtinoffion, represented old Welsh taste, the Colts of Wales ad¬ 
mired dork-haired women. Thus, when the Knight saw the 
wounded raven lying in the snow, ho determined, after long 
musing, tliat the bird’s plumage was like the hair of his beloved, 
while the red blood on the white ground was the image of her 
complexion. It would not bo dilhcolt, however, to select fair 
beauties from Welsh legend—for example, Iseult of the white 
hands 

The ringlete on her Rhoublors lying 
In their Hitting lustre vying 
With the clnsp of burnisbcil gold 
Which her heavy robe doth hold. 

She is a foil, in legend as well as in Mr. Matthew Arnold’s poem, 
to ImuU of Ireland 

Shaking back her raven hair 
V\’ith the old imperious air. 

It is probable that all races have chieily admired the tint that is 
rarest among themselves. In ancient Greece, we may suppose 
from the impartiality of poets, that neither dark nor yellow locks 
were predominant, though, if we might judf^ from the gilt or 
russet eheveliire of the coloured terra-cotta ugurines from Tanagra, 
the Bcootiau women were notable for gulden hair. . 

There is a class of poetry which is remarkable for its steady 
partisanship of fair beauties. Wherever one finds a popular song, 
a traditional ballad, it is loud in iidmiration, like the Scotch 
, ballads without exception, of yellow hair. That tint, we believe, 
fdwe in modern Greece, but in the love songs and short ditties of 
the people of the Morea and the islands the beloved has always 
golaen hair and eyes of sapphire blue. The deserted bride sings 
bow her lover’s hair “ shone like the sun ” about hia shoulders. 
In the l^nch Volktdieder the girls are almost as invariably 
blond as in the songs of Heine. “ Blonde is with us a sj^onym 
for heUe,' says M. Laianol de la Salle in his interestii^ brok on 
the legends and customs of the people of Tlerry. The vmagen say 
of a young man, “ il va voir aa blonde,” though the “ bloMe ” has 
hair of intense black. There is even such on expression isi ** aUer en 
bloridey “ to go a-wooiog,” which proves univexaality of the 
"belief in fair beauties. People describe a child orfa growiMm 

person with reddish hair as “blonde romrae un bassin ”_a seoaxtNi 

copper basin, be it understood. This sayii^ is as old as the time 
of GoiUaume de Loins, who uses it in the Matnm de la JSom 
G beveutt ot blons com un bacin. 
too, hao . 

'Vierge plus blondie qu'an boisliu 

Ihe peasants xe^ia the andentti^ of the Ck>t^ o^$ly 


poets. M. Just Veillat says ^at the Ttonvires ns^ to ^ 
dvenessfirom their audience when th^ snag the pfiMes « • 
brunette. We cemfesa that we remember no exempt of uis 
practice; nay, ia the later semi-epU aoi^, theBoldan’if dah|^tw 
(who was sure to he dark) always won the knight firomher rlwo, 
the Christian lady. In Brantdme’s time the Taahlon fo/tJrdSkfw 
hair prevailed. It may have come, with other ideas of the Renaifr* 
sauce, from Italy, where the Venetian ladies need to stretch their 
locks out over the vast brims of a peculiar sort of hat, and sit on the 
house-top exposed to the full rays of the sun. It was natural t^t 
painters ebould prefer and help to keep in fashion the Veneitiim 
locks which soom to have caught a sunbeam on their coils, and 
even now hold it prisoned on the canvas of Titian w of Palma. 

Thus it is natural enough that Marot, pieserving the Italian 
tradition, should make a la^ say— 

Pouriant ai je auls brunette, 

Amy, n’en prenea osmoy j 
Autant 8uis ft;rtne ct jeunette 
Qu’une plus blanche que moy. . 

Guillaume de Lorris was of the same way of thinking before I^alv 
had so much influence on French taste:— 

Irclle damn ot nom biaut<<ft; 

El ue fu ohRcure nc brune, 

Aina fu clcre comine la lane. 

This popular French preference for blondes is not absolutely uni¬ 
versal. There is a forge class of songs dealing with the mis^- 
ventures and woes of deserters from the army. In the district 
about Metz love sooms to make as many soldiers run •wav from 
the colours as in the American army (according to ThoCKeray’s 
ballad) the passion brings recruits to them. In that half German 
country, where tbo mass of the people should be fair, the deserters 
all ascribe their ruin to dark beauties:— 

Jo mo fluis engaff€‘ 

Pour I'amour d’une brune, 

Kon paa pour Ics ciukaux 
Quo jelui al donnds, 

Mais pour un doux baiacr 
Qu'elle nia refusd. 

Another soldier asks pitifully— 

Faut>il pour I’amour d'unc brune 
Etre enfermd dans los uachota ? 

The example of France, in the districts where light-haired people 
are the rare exceptions, proves t^t tlie poetical <^arm of blondes 
may be preseiwed in songs, even when actual examples have 
almost censed to exist, or at least have become very rare. There 
are prohahly more pretty things to he said, with no great expense 
of tancy, about blue eyes and golden lucks than about their rivals. 
There are an almost inoxliaustible number of similes to be drawn 
from the sea, the sky, sapphires, turquoises, amber, metallic sub¬ 
stances, flowers, and such other compmient j^ts of natural beauty 
as readily occur to the most limited imagination. The dew that 
on the violet lies; ebony, the plumage of the crow^ and the raven 
down of dayknesA, almost exhaust the material objects which the 
poet of dark maidens can force into his service. For this reason, 
if for no other, fair beauties are likely to retain their popularity 
and'pre-eminence in verse. It is pleasant to reflect that, even if 
Mr. Gladstone was right in his gloomy idea,«ven if fair hair is 
going out, science can, and does, daily remedy the omissions and 
negligence of nature. While there are auncomous fluids, the 
poet need never despair of finding locks and complexions worthy 
of his store of jewelled epithets. The fashionable demand in 
this, Hs in other regions of political economy, is soon confronted 
with the supply. This, again, on Darwinian principles, as under- 
standed by the people, must react on the naturm complexion of the 
race; and AngU may once more be cmgelif as far aa yellow hair 
can make them worthy of the Pontifical compliment. 


THE SOCIAL INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITT. 

nt 

T he ItilAiothhpke Univereelle et Berne Smne is hardfy as well 
known in this country as it deserves to be. We had occasion 
two or three years ago to call the attention of our readers to some 
important posthumouR papers of Hontalembert’s which were puh- 
lished in that journal by Father Hyacintbe, to whose chaige he 
had committed them, when his regular literary exeentori had 
declined to let them appear among his works. Ami it not un- 
frequently contains articles of interest on various subjects. In 
the current number M. Ernest Naville has a paper on ^^The 
Social Influence of Christianity,” which does not periiaps say 
anything very new in substance—for it would be to 

be original without being paradoxical on so weU worn a lub- 
ject—bttt which brings out very forcibly and ilinply oertaln 
facts which, however undeniable, are ant in the porelMnt day 
to be forgotten. What may he the writer’s Iheolo^^ tisws 
we are unable to say, but his histoiioal estimate li tm. 
entitled to command the assent of beteroto afid 
alike, based as it is, not on any doct^l aiwnibtldtt eyen 
of the truth of OhriatiattHyi but on a revfow ^ ^ 

Cbrietian hSstosy. He takes as ias text the ( ‘ “ 

of a turner read brv M. Trenldiiir in 
tote ^ 
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ftom iho ra 1 ]i <»f «ad KontRu world*** ThU ia the saom 

Tm$rki^hl^ m tiio mkwor jiiatly oUervea, when we recolleetmt 
Chifiat .n^her diSn^^llor exercised eny political power, and 
Tclnaed to he made a Ku^. And moreover for the drat three cen- 
tariea thia yr^atiioUy the condition of His Church. Yet what ia 
^ resultP We must distinguish the Christian faith as a reli* 
none syaiiBm*>-which is not here in question—from the principles 
oqaring ou social and dvil life to which it has given rise. As our 
author expresses it with grave, hut hardly undeserved sarcasm, 
“ Abstracting from £iith and worship, there are Christian nations.** 
Such l^guage sounds almost aatiricd as applied to the character 
of individttals and the policy of States, hut it has a very real sense 
nev^heless, ^ It designates the broad and radical distinction of 
Christian nations from s.jr. Buddhist or Mahometan nations. How 
is this disrinetion to he explained ? Christ, as we have seen, dis* 
claimed all temporal power. He hade His disciples render to 
CsBsar the thinn that were Ctesar's, and to God the things that 
were God's.** Yet in this very disclaimer is contained the secret 
of the great social and political revolution which the Christian reli- 
^on was destined to accomplish in the world. In every ancient 
State the temporal and spiritual were inextricably confounded, 
whether the State ruled religion, or priests ruled the State. 

words of Christ for ever separated the temporal and 
spiritual order. ^ And hence followed at once two eventful conse¬ 
quences, on wliich our whole system of civilization in great 
measure depends—the emancipation of the religious conscience 
und the emancipation of civil society. By virtue of the iirst “ the 
word of Christ abides os the imperishaSle seed of liberty”; by 
llie second oil social constraint exercised in the name of religion 
Is excluded. The influence of Christ and of Jlis Church on 
•society was therefore to ho “ purely moral.” But this moral influ¬ 
ence has produced the most momentous effects. In what does it 
consist? 

If we come to analyse the great law of love to God and our neigli- 
faonr which Christ laid down as a compendium of the whole duty 
of man, we find iu it three main elements of obligation; tho.se 
which concern the dignity of man, as distinct I'rom the lower 
animals, those of justice, and those of beneticenco. Among the 
copious illustrations •which suggest themselves of the social 
action of Christianity under these three hoods, M. Naville selects 
three typical examples, and it may be doubted if nuy better selec¬ 
tion could have been made. Taking first, what lies most obvi¬ 
ously on the surface, the benolicent aspects of Christianity, we 
have a striking confession cited from the works of Julian the 
Apostate, whoso life was absorbed in the abortive endeavour to 
put new wine into old bottles and galvanizo a decaying 
auperstition the engrafted virtue of the forces which 
had destroyed its life, lie complained that “ the tiegligenco of 
our (heathen) priests about the ptrnr has sugpsted to the impious 
Galileans the notion of benevolence towards them,” and he desired 
to recover for roganism the advantages which this active bene¬ 
ficence had gained “ for the progress of impiety,'* that is of the 
Gospel. Of course ho failed. Paganism had no pity for the iin- 
happy, the suflering, the feeble, the sick, and him that hath 
no helper.** There were no hospitals in ante-Christian times, 
lives that were useless to the State were not worth preserving. 
The Gospel, as M. Naville observes, has even been blamed for its 
care foi^reserving the lives of feeble children and worn out old 
tnen. We have lately heard ominous su^rcstious of a return to 
the more drastic methods of treatment in fashion among the 
nations of antiquity under the pretty sobriquet of ** euthanasia.” 
It is curious to obMrve ho-w there is hardly a touch in classical 
poetry of that love for childhood and tender reminiscence of their 
own childish days which hardly a single Ohristian poet fails to 
exhibit. The reviewer quotes an interesting passage »om Gi'atr}'*B 
works, in which he tells us that he has often advised unbelieving 
or sceptical young men who consulted him to take charge of 
•opEio p^r family, and that they have always come to the same 
conclusion; “ no proj^ssive prosperity without luoml progress, no 
moral progress without religious progress.** This charitable 
Influence ox the Gospel then has passed into the manners and 
even the legiriation of all Christian States. 

But there is something which conies before charity, and that is 
justice. Justice was recognized as a cardinal virtue by Pagan 
|hU0B0|^y, but it was grossly outraged in the inatiiutious of every 
Pagan State. Take one eritical example, the system of slavery. 
How did Churdh deal with it P She could not suppress it, 
for she neither possessed nor claimed any temporal power, aud it 
was against Christian ethics to preach revolt, Spariacus not long 
before .bad headed a revolt of seventy thousand slaves, and the 
reshli was to make their condition worse than before. But 
Ch^tianit^ enforced principles which sapped the foundation of the 
wlu^ system of slavery. It proclaim^ for the first time in 
rae responsibility and therefore the true dignity of man; 
it tan^t that slaves are men and all men are brothers. Nor did 
It mer^ proolaim an abstract principle. It bound on its own 
. diaries m oMigatioh of carrying out that principle to its 
Mwate results. I^e master who seduced a slave was obliged 
tokitey her, and m master ivho iUrtreated a slave was excom- 
mttitoted* i^Tes were forhWsm to obey Mr masters in dis- 
Oihedli^; ^ Iaw of God. Christian 4 ^ves racrived the 
;tbrir msat^.^ or qat^menst were 
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slavery was softened, modified, and transformSdi till it had 
almost disappeared from Western Europe. There is ihde^ a 
darker side to the picture to he seen in the reviviu df ilayery 
In the flfteentii century, first timonix the Portuguese and then 
among the other nations of Europe. Hardly a ceutury ago filegrdea 
were publicly sold in Paris. But as the'Mahoitiemns had flrst 
suggested this infamous traffic to the Portugucso, so it was the 
revolt of the Christian conscience which evehtually put it down. 
In America and in Russia that work has been accomplished under 
our own eyes. In America the protest came from the Quivers, 
In England at an earlier datd the work was done by ** positive 
Christiana” like Wilberforce and Buxton.^ And the Russian 
imperial manifesto of February i86i closes with an exhortation to 
** the pious and faithful people to sign their brows with the ordss, 
and join their prayers with ours to call down the blessing of the 
Most High on their first free labour.*’ If it is objected that the 
eightoonth century took ptu*! iu tho work, and that there is a decree 
of the Convention liberating slaves, the answer is not far to seek. 

The Ohristiau tradition had formed the eighteenth century,” and 
in labouring for tho emancipation of slaves its philosophers were 
sorvlr.f^ the cause of Christianity. And, while abolished throughout 
Ohristian nations, slavery still survives in all its horrors among 
Mahometans. Persians, Arabians, and Turks require slaves for 
their hard work and their harems. ’They are captured in Africa, 
and, according to Livingstone, fur every one who arrives at the 
slave maiket four or five at least die on the rtmd; they are 
mutilated, and often killed in the process. A Societydms been 
formed under the nuspices of the King of the Belgians to put on 
end to tJje.“=ie horrors, which owes its origin to tfto vigorous exertions 
and appeals of the Christian missionary Livingstone. On this 
M. Naville justly remarks:— 

Livingstone w.-is mi linKlish Protestant nrH-jiiiuftry. Let ns seize the 
opjioi-tuiiity uf sii'iializinir tiio accord uf tlio ttvo grvriL branches uf Western 
(JUiiNtinnity on the (inostion of slavery. On AuK‘U’*t i, 1838, by virtue of 
an Act of liic ilriti»b L’arli.’iniL'iit. the sun in rising on lha P.usclisli AutUles 
sluino only on froem»!n. On Novcinbi-r 3, 1839, a Hull of I'uno Gregory 
XVI., riiciilling the dl'orts of his prudocessors in favour of the unves, con- 
lirmod and cninpirlud tlu'ir decisions hy pronouncing in a rloflnitive and 
solemn manner the absolute cundcumatiuii of slavery in tdl its forms. 

From justice let us pass to the third great principle enundaifced 
by Christianity, tho dignity of man. One crucial and familiar ex-* 
amplo may sufiice to remind us how far thia principle was appre¬ 
ciated in the ancient world. No visitor to Rotxlo can forget what 
Is perhitps its grandest and most striking monument—theColosseam. 
And few can visit the Colosseum without thinking of tho 
gladiators. But it is an ollbrt to our imagination to realize at 
once the hideous atrocity and tho uunatiiml populai’Uy of those 
ghastly spectacles. Not content with witnessing thorn in life, 
wealthy lioinaus would leave laige sums by will for gladiatorial 
contest to honour tiieir meiuory after deatii. ft^chmidt records 
two cases of rich citizens who bequeatlied, one all the youiw 
men iu his establishment, the other all his beautiful slave girjis 
for these (‘ombats. From Koine the custom spread over Italy,atid 
gladiatorial contests were introduced between the courses of a 
banquet, like the performance of a band, for the uniusement of tho 
guests. And this, bo it rememberod, not in a barbarous, but in a 
highly civilized people, who could appreciate the poetry of ¥ir^ 
and ILorace, who iiad brought the fine arts and the tactics of military 
organization to a rare degree ofporfection, and from -whom we have 
inherited the science of law. Yet delicate and high-born ladies vi^ 
with each other in their frantic enjoyment of ilmse hideous exhi¬ 
bitions of the gladiator palo for their pleasure ” writhing in bis 
last agonies of groans and blood. Not onlv would a worthless 
wretch like the Emperor Oommodus himself descend into the arena,, 
but ” the good Titus ” reserved his Jewish captives for the same 
horrible pastime. There is a startling passage in the Oonfessions 
of 2St. Augustine whicli shows the bold it bad on the Roman ima¬ 
gination. lie tells us how his friend Alypius, who had a horror 
of the circus, and had resolvud never to approach it, was one day 
almost forced hv his companions to occompany them to a gladia¬ 
torial show, and at first kept his eyes okstinately shut, but at last the 
shouts from* 80,000 spectators so excited him that he could no 
longer contain himself, and, as he gazed, became intoxicated with 
the sanguinary delight, in spite of himself. lie shouted, he raved, he 
retired at last burning with a mad desire to come again. And how 
was this abomination finally put down P Christian EmperorsiiiiMl 
vainly forbidden it, and nearly a century after the con version of Coa* 
stanuDo the Colosseum still reeked with gladiators* blood. But oa 
the iirst of January 404 a young monk named Telomachns, at the 
critical moment, flung himself into the arena to separate the com* 
bataats. He was instantly liockqd to pieces^ amid the howls of 
tho furious spectators bsllied of their entertainment, hot he had 
done his work; his blood was the last that stained the oaads of the 
ampMtheatre. 

Those examples are enough to establish the moral lafloenee of 
Christianity^ Nor is it any reply to point to the shortcomiags or 
sins of indindtial Christians. Their condemixation is just, but its 
very severiw senders homage to the sanctity of tV. doetnue they 
axe felt to^nve so gravously dishonoured in their lives. Ana 
the some mi^ Ije said of the persecutions 'Urhich stain, tke annals 
of tim OhriHmn Church. They are in direct violation of the 
spirit ^ OhristW^, end recall the old eonfution hetweexi 

the tmings Cwsaq «n4 the things ef Gcri which the 
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in the of T^tror, all alilse illuatoata the sayixig of Ohriit 

that thcMsa who take the aword ahall p«ri«h by the eword,*’ And 
the more oomfjletely the true spirit of Christianity penetrates the 
institutions and customs of Christ inn nations^ the moraentirely such 
contradictions will disappear. The worst foes of the Church have 
been those 'of her own household, who sought to serve her 
causa the we^reons their ^faster forbade them to borrow from 
her assailants, in many points, and especially in his exposition 
of the new teaching of Ohristiauity as to the dignity ntid responsi¬ 
bility of man—which w-ould of course hear a much fuller and 
snore detailed treatment—Rf. Kavillo has closely, though ap¬ 
parently without knowing it, fullowoti the line taken % Dr. polHnger 
in ius work on the Apostolic Age. Ills article incidentally 
throws a good deal of light on a (juostion often raised in the 
present day as to the bearing of Christian helief on morality, but 
that is too" wide a" quostiori to enter upon here. It must sutUce to 
remark here that turn ana poiurt is the proper description of many 
excellences that are soinetimos attributed to a uoo-OhrUtiaii or 
even to an anti-Ohristiau soiinu). The effects of Christianity are 
not to be looked for always or exclusively in its nominal professors. 


THE ANTIQTTITli:s OF PUBLISIITXG. 

A SSYRIOLOCISTS have not yet iiirornie<l us wliat niuount of 
credit is to he given to Lord Macaulay's mention of the 
Babylonian Pindar who published a bridge and fuiirwalls in praise 
of the reigning nioaarcb. Nor can wo coiiclmlo miicli mb to the 
origin of boohselUng and reviews from the one doubtliil allusion in 
the Book of Job. Even when we come down to the historical 
times of that antiquity which is pro-oniineiitly known as claaaical, 
there is a singular lack of p'\siiive evidence on the rise and de¬ 
velopment of the book trade. It is certain that the author or authors 
of the Homeric poems knew nothing of books, and at lonst doubtful 
whether they were acquainted with writing in any form. Un¬ 
questionably writing was used for pcrmuiient iu8cri]ition3 some 
limo before I’iodnr tlouvished; but Mr. F, A. Paley would never¬ 
theless have us believe that Pindar did not commit his own odes 
to writing, and trusted solely to the memory of trained messengers 
* aild singers for their preservation. And his position, tbungh 
startling, Cvannot lie pronounced untunable without much fuller 
and more critical examination than would be liere appropriate. 
Wo stand on firmer ground when wo come to the beginning of 
proise literature and the great literary age of Athens; but still 
we have to go almost entirely on iiitenial evidemre and conjecture. 
The mere existence of such a work as that of llemdotus aflonls us 
at least a fair start. The father of history speaks throughout as 
on© addressing himself to a large audience—an audience, in fact, 
coextensive with the Ilellcuio world. Obviously he would not 
have undertaken such a task if there had n<»t been means 
of multiplying and npreading nbro.^d the fruit of his toil. Doubt¬ 
less those means, whatever tJieir precise nature, were I’udiruentary, 
not only ns co-moared with our own, but as compared with those 
which werti available a century or two later. The story of the 
recitation of llerodutus at Olympia, whatever its actual authority 
may be, seems to preserve faiiUfully enough the tmdition of a time 
when oral publicity was more immediate, complete, and important 
than any other. But a prose composition ou that scale does not 
the less imply that the transition Irom the spoken to tlm written 
word is suDstautianv aciiouinliithed, that copies are made and cir¬ 
culate, that the writing has la-come a book. 

From the age of PoricU-H onwards wo liavo a vast and increasing 
literary activity, which must have called into cxwlonce consider¬ 
able material iippliancoB. The dramatic wtirks wo now have are 
but a small selociion, and iinpori'oct even as a selection, from the 
much greater quantity produced willi some im;asure of success. 
Ample evidence is forthcoming, though of an indirect kind, to 
show that these works were liimiliar to the .Athcniim public long 
after they bad been represented on the stage. Aristophnnes is fullof 
quotationsandparodiesfroui the tragic poets, and by no menus always 
iroiu their newest productions. Je.sts of this kind weuld bo point¬ 
less if the original wt-re not accessible. fJreat latitude of opinion 
may be allowed as to the feats of which memory was capable 
before the habit of writing became gciieml; but it vrould be going 
retfher too far to suppose that .\thenian audiences could not only 

n away the whole text of a tragedy in their heads, but retain 
ere for scwral years afterwards" Plato’s complaint of tiie 
decay of oral traditiou and rnHuon’ is well known, it is enough, 
iiidera, to refer to the cuniest between J-lsohylus and Euripides in 
the to be convinced that liefore the end of the Peloponnesian 
war th«ire was at .Athens what wo should call a reading public, 
feuppliod with books, wo must presume, by some establiaUed com¬ 
mercial means, Aristopb.'inea himself must huvo written with the 
lull text of Jisebylus and Kutifddes beto him, and it is most 
natural to supp«)so that he obtained it by purchase, much ns on© 
would nowadays. The technical term diha&Mttv for tftef getting up 
of a play ©^Ttainly aet-nw to import that ilie aiitors ami chorus were 
not furnished with writUm copies, but learnt their pans from the 
ore! dictatioa of the author. This would go to show that written 
gopies were cixponsive, and probably they wore so, But pbresre 
of this kind so often continue in use after they have ceast^ to 
be strictly applicable to tbo facts, that we c.mnot think it. 
ogrtain that Victors had to rely entiinjly on instruction hy woi*d of 
in^tb* 'there are many such archaisms in bhigliisb 
which inay, perhaps, puzslc the historians of tho future^ 


often mislead Oontinental critics in the present. Writing W 
atjNrey rate common and ehMp enough to snpplairi pxmtiainatidii 
for some purposes for which one would have expected j peotil a n M ition 
to survive, we learn itiddentally from Aristophsnes thjit,notices 
calling out men for active service on expeditions were potted up 
writing, lu such a cose, however, only one or at most a ftw oopus^ 
would be wanted. On the whole, it is almost impossible noi to 
believe that an organized book-tt^e existed, but there is hardly 
any direct witness of it, save that the name of bookseller does 
occur. A century later no further doubt is possible at a£L 
Tbo epoch of Alexandrian euUivation 8ho>V8 us a stsm of 
zatioD in which not only the rsading and selling of bocks, bat 
hibliophilism and bihliomania have taken root. We hear of both 
public and private libraries on a liberal or even an imposit:^ scsla.. 
Aristotle's collection acquired a fame which has come down to us^ 
possibly with exaggeration. The crowded schools of philosopl:^, 
rhetoric, georautry, in short of all the arts and sciences 
known, must have produced a steady demand comparalde in kindr 
if not in amount, to that which now makes the publication of 
school and college text-books one of the most profitable branches 
of the trade. And such n trade there must have been under the 
Ptolemies, unless the Greeks of that day fell incredibly short of 
their modern descendants in commercial aptitude and enter- 
pi'iso. But with all this we are left very much in the- 
dark as to details until we come to the Itamau authors;, 
wo speak of the knowledge generally accessible to classical 
I students. Whether there may not yet lurk unexplored evidencss 
I among the sclioliasta or in the later rhetorical and critical writers 
I is a matter on which wo pretend to oiler no opinion. Ljt ip pass 
on, then, to the L.atin poets. On the outward adornment of books 
we have a hem dmaims of OatuUiis, on which we must refer the 
j ingenious reader to Mr. Munro’a commentary; enough to say that 
it shows books to have been the object of a finished ana even 
luxurious tirt analogous to the binder’s. In Horace there is, wer 
' boliovo, Iho first unmistakable mention of a firm of publishers. 

' “ Hie meret mra liber Sosiis "; Absm, bibliojtolie, as the laconic 
' note of an old Elzevir edition explains it. This note once led to a. 
.‘‘clioolboy ‘^construe "which niavbo ns deserving of record as some 
othere. 'The boy translated, “ 'fhia book earns money at Soaii” 
Being asked where ho got that rendering, he confidently ^pealed 
to the note, which, as he rend it, turned the firm of Sosii Hrothera 
into n ciff/faimm for booica, Wo much is certain, that "the Sosii 
published books regularly and made profits by^ it; and 
successful books found a market not only in liotne, but in distant 
provinces. But, in those days too, there were unsuccessful books; 
and their dostinv was pretty soon discovered. The standing joke 
of the oightoeiitii century about lining trunks was anticipated by 
Horace when he airecteci fear lest he should find his way at last 
to the grocery-bazaar:—“In vicuin vendentem tiis et odores et 
piper et quidauid cartis amicitur inoptis." ^ Some small poetry 
stopped in a le.vs ignoble kind of limbo, b:dng used by achooC' 
masters as a corjnia rile to teach reading from. Thus publishers 
wore already wary, and did not accept books indiscriminately. 

“ Mediocribuscaso poetis. . . . non coucessero columnm.” 

hlertial gives us not only the name but the address of hu 
publisher, and tbo price of a book of his Epigrams, roughly equiva¬ 
lent to five francs; which is dear in comparison to present prices,, 
but would comimre not unfavourably with the cost of books m any 
intervening century. And this was probably not tbe cheapest kinid 
of work. Tbe rapid multiplication of copies was obtained by the- 
cominand of skilled slave labour ; and it has been justly oba^ved 
by a modern scholar that, if the number of copies were not. 
very large, transcription by a number of copying clerks from 
dictiitiou would bo actually a quicker process than composing 
and printing. Nor would it have been very expensive, as even 
skilled slaves cost little to keep. And when one considera that 
tbe market for a popular book—Martial’s, for iiistanca—wos the 
whole Itoman l^mpire, one can well understand that publishing 
must have been a good trade, perhaps quite as good as it is now. 
It does not appear that the occupations of pulblisher and book¬ 
seller were distinct; and, in truth, the separation of them almost 
belongs td^he present century. Whether the publishers paid the- 
authors, and how much, is rather obscure; but there are indi¬ 
cations in Martial that he wrote to some extent for profit In any 
case, it is curious that we hear nothing of copyr^ht^ or of any 
attempt to establish such a right. When a suceessfiil work waa 
carried to a great previucial centre—from Rome, say, to 
Alexandria, or Mareoilles—tbe local booksellers must hare ibnaa 
tJieir profit in recopying it and selling it on tikeir own aoooantv . 
and it is difiiciilt to believe tliat the original pnblislkor watched 
their proceedings with perfect equanimity. But tiio idea of 
rary^operty does not seem to have o^urred to the ItoiaiB 
lawyers. One would much like to know would havostiiitia 

the interesting and dilficult questions Of legal prinri]|da which, are 
raised by it. If it be said that copyright was not urewsta^ hmauae 
it was only the invention of printing that made it wo^ whl^ wa 
cannot admit the suggestion. We have seen ho^ wore In 
fact laigely multipUed, and wo know that orery (m hongitil'tiiplw 
who could afford it. Book-coHectors, bftdioiiireifire^ 
vul^ rich who buy books for mare show ware idl; th Ih 
in tiwae days. There wUh svhn an itfdnstry lyf i ^ - 
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t'adtnltldni of t^hlch are set down as an in- 

t^dandMft xiiitiBiim hf /ttvsnal. But with all allowanaee^ the 
iiumWaf hioedEvIn^VB must Itaye been great; and a eof^Hglit 
world wt^uld, if any'one had thought of it» 
have gonslE^ C reate the latest visions of mtemational copyright 
and a ^fohlen i^me for authors. 


S lHATlStLIKa FOR HEALTH. 

W S cannot ai^ how &r disosses may have been really multiply* 
ing of hitel whether it is merely that the medical vocabu¬ 
lary has been enriched with newfangled names; but it is certain 
there has been ai vast increase in the fashionable methods of 
tmatment. The modem specUic is change—change iu one funn 
or tmother^ciiange of sosne^ of residence, of diet, of drink. Half 
4a oontuiy ago, or even less, this costly prescription was tlie excop- 
tion, not the rule* Wealthy hypochondriacs might bo ordered on 
the grand tour for the beneht *of half-imaginHry maladies. Thu 
votaries of society, who loved the town too well to be content with 
the tame repose of the country, repaired to Clifton or Bath, to Tun- 
Widge or Harro^to, where they found a reflection of I'all Mall and 
Piccadilly on the promenades, and wei'e reminded of the ParUs in 
the gardens of the Pump lloouns. But when the ordinary middle- 
class Briton'was sick or sorry, he seldom dreamed of anything but 
doing the best he could for himself in his home. The family doctors 
of those days were never e.v-pected to make the siicriftce of re- 
conuueuding a profitable cu.stomcr to leave them just when ho 
most needed their help, and must necessarily put his hand in hia 
pooltet, A bilious patient went to his npotiiecnry for sixpence- 
worth of blue pill, while the unfortunate who was threaterjed with 
consumption or chest complaints became cmeful as to damp, and 
invested in what would nowadays be called a respirator. As for 
those minor or dubious makdios of which it was diflicult to fmme a 
iflilisfactory diagnosis, they were very generally pooh-poohed. The 
Buflerer was told more or less bluutly, in the stylo of practitioners 
like Badcliile or Jephson, that really there was littlu or nothing 
the matter with him ; if the symptoms became more aggravated 
and imperilled his life, it was because, like Mrs. Dombey, Jie had 
failed to “ make an eilbrt.” »So things might very po.ssibly nave gone 
cn, had it not been for the dovolopiueui of cheap and quick travel. 
Then people grew restless and unsettled. Mon who had been in 
the habit of living over their shops began to build villas down 
in the country. It was a mere nothing running down to Brighton 
or Hastings. Once on the shores of the Channel, you could 
actually see the dills of France, nnd the steamer carried you to 
Boiilogue or Ilieppo in no lime. U was not only the Kickloburys 
who went up llio Rhine, but the Jiicklebiirys’ tradesmen, with 
their wives and dnughtem. JCverybody was perpetually dropping 
in at one or other of the (iermau Baths, or making a rush uiore or 
less rapid through the Swiss valleys. Bistance lost its terrors for 
cockneys and quiet country people; and the incidental charges of 
travelling and holds became mere itoms in tho universal growth 
of expenditure. Borne patients wero really tho bettor for being 
hustled about; others fancied they were. Tourists had oppor¬ 
tunities of seeing tho crowds of foreigners who went year after 
year to kvourite springs with the faith that goes so far towards 
working miracles. There was a strong pesumption that, if you 
wcould only bit it oil', there was a remedy for every ill which flesh is 
heir to; and a now era of hope seemed to be dawning upon Eng¬ 
lishmen, who had been, suflering so long from lack of knowdedge. 

It is likely enough tliiit there really aro more compkints than 
there used to be, imd it would indeed be strange if there were not. 
We leave it to medical experts to pronouneo on acute maladies, such 
as diphtheria, or typhoid fever, or Bright's disease. We acknowledge 
gmtel'uUy that the plague and the spotted fover, thanks to more 
doanly habits of living, have heroine subjects of historical or 
Htei'ary interest. But, if we may congratukte ourselves on the 
disappearance of some of the most virulent epidemics, on the other 
hand our artilicial and more luxurious habits of living are sowing 
rim seeds of premature decay in thousands of naturally strong 
institutions. lomk at a London season. Men and women 
•come up to town to take houses or apartmeuts, and voluntarily 
tie themselves to the stake. They leave tho fresh air and healthful 
pnrsmts of rite countty. They dispense with exercise of all 
kinds, except a lounging ride in tho l*ark or an occasional drive 
to Kiehmond or Hurlingham. They^dine six days out of the 
seven at abnormally late hours in stifling rooms, where tliey are 
oompelled kill the tedious lime by exceeding in rich mirees or 
enti-^ets. They adjourn to some ci'ush or crowded concei't, and 
suhs^Oonfliy riiey wind up with a boll, where they are tempted 
into aupper^oating and helping out their flagging energies with 
Alimukiita. They rise after a feverish night to dawdle over a kte 
breakfast; breaUlost runs nearly into luncheon, which if. a prelimi- 
naryi if somewhat less elaborate, dinner; digestion is tasked beyond 
mortal endurance, and struggling nature never has a chance. Men, 
And women too hr the matter of that, must lUlip themselves with 
Ariantots ^Vidor these trrii^ conditions. It speaks volumes for tlio 
.stftDiitiaolf E^tish eoneuturions that so many of them stand it at 
All, riitt so Ikw vkll^axid suddenly coUapse. A similar prooess 
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spring, many pefq>le are longing for change. A sets in on the 
constutingHi*poins of doctors, wlio are well earnioffi thrircomingh^i- 
days^ Nowadays when anybody leek cliromcoliy oat'of Sorts, 
first thought that oocars to i»m is ** What is thowktterf^ ttud rim 
next is almost invariably ** W hither shall X go P " Were tM 
to tell bis client Iriinkly that he liad best have patience and tMjgu 
himself to the penalty of his indiscretions in the shape of an in* 
evitable pried of deprossior.; that what be chiefly w.antB is repdSe 
of mind and body, With simple fare end regular hours; that be 
could do no better than take a holiday at home, or, if ho insists 
upon change of scene, at any rate avoid cxeilement—the sullerer 
would probably leave him in disgust to try if he could iinprevo 
his luck olsowhere. Such and such familius* in his ict are going 
to Spa or Hombupg or tho ICngadino; another intimate acquaint¬ 
ance has been ordered to try the grape cure or tho brine hat^j 
and if any more commonplace expedient is recommended to him, 
ho is inclined to answer in the spirit of Niuinvan tho Syrian when 
the prophet sent tho captain to hullie iu tho Xoiilaii. 

The doctors can hardly help iheiuselvcs, unless indeed they 
liavo climbod to tho top ol‘ tho tree and seen their waiting-rooms 
filled to overflowing. Absolute honealy would really bo tho 
worst ])olicy so far as this world is concerned. And all tho time 
their foreign brethren aro industriously taking advantage of tho 
reigning tashion by devising newer and more original methods of 
treatment. Wo can remember the time when hydrepathy was 
tho rage. Everybody must have had friends who became or 
Im monomaniacs oh the subject, boring one with interminable 
histories of packings and doucluwj, and of that o.\tr©moly disagree¬ 
able crisis ” which broke out in tho form of one of the l^yptiau 
plagues. Wo have not a doubt that there is a great deal in the 
water-cure.. At all events wo bolievo firmly in tho virtues of cold 
water ancL rogukr liours and regular diet, of cheerful stooty and 
invigoraiiog mountain air. We are not surpristjd that the 
hydropathic establishments have at losst kept pace with tho 
growth of population and wealth. They have umltiplkd at 
Malvern; the original 13 en Khydding establishment has long had 
a rival hard by at llliley; ami less famous pMCtitionors have been 
starling them over tho length and broudth of the land. But one 
docs not hoar much of hydropathy itself as a panacea. It has 
simply gone out of fsshiou. On the other hand, you can hardly 
bit upon a safer subject than recondite kshionablo ailments and 
eccentric modes of treatment, if you care to draw out a dull* 
neighbour at a dinner-table. I'here is great social consideration 
be gaine.d by figuring as an explorer iu tho realms of hygoism; and 
people who cannot bojwt of original research in tlieir own persona 
are primed with seusatioual secoud-hatid evidence of wondt$rful 
cases. We cannot venture to dtigmatixe on such matters, but 
surely there seems to be a strong ;u*esuinption agaiiftt some of tho 
most fashionable “ cures.'’ At all events, what lias been beneficial 
to one perauu will not necessarily prove an unfailing specific, 
'rherc is the grape cure, for example. Vve can only say that wo envy 
tho iron stomach which can safely cram itself with grapes by the 
hundredweight; and were wo fortunate enough to retain such in- 
toiisity of vitality "wa should bo’ muro than content to leavo well 
alone. We know few tliinga luoro innocently enjoyable in nature 
than the fresh odours of the pino woods at Ravenna or Bayonne 
when the sun is distilling the savour of the resin. But for all that, 
we doubt whether one gains much by bottling the turpentine And 
impregnating tho water in a gloomy bath-room with the essence, 
(loafs whoy and marc's milk may Imvo admirable nourishing pro¬ 
perties, and Swiss mountHiueers and Tartars appear to thrive upon 
them; bat the application k mild, and the etfect of it must bo 
tedious. Could we diet ourselves on milk for the rest of our exist¬ 
ence, it wmuld become a serious question whether life was worth 
liviug on such tornis; whiloa moderate course of the dairy would, 
wo suspect, need the assi'^tanco of a lively iraagination to produce 
any appreciable result. It is not our purpose here to spealc of the 
Herman watere and other familiar hoaitli resorts; but it ia certain 
that the great majority of ilie guests at such places labour 
indefatigably to neutraiizo their kmufits. Thus wo see the 
victims of rheumatic gout ci'owding to Aix-k-Ohapello or Wild- 
bad, The waters may have all the virtues they profess to 
have, and from time to time they undoubtedly advertise ttoi- 
selvea by ofl’ecting extraordinary cures. But tho patients or© mostly 
martyre to ennui at the best, and are too glad to meet to enliven 
each’ other at tlio iabics-^tVh&te. The dimiers may be better or 
worse; but at all events the diners are tempted’by nil manner 
of dishes which a wise physician would sternly forbid* What id 
the use, wo ask, of that dnily simmering for thmyquarters of an hour 
iu lukewarm water if dulnoss marks you for its own through the 
rest of the day, and you arc driven to seek rcUid' in the exocAites bf 
the table.’’ Vou can hardly luxuriate in finer air than at the Hi^i 
ICalthad, and we presume that the purity of the ice-cold apriii^s iti 
unimpoachabk. But, after all, there must be a distresring motto- 
tony 10 doing the daily cramped promenade on the cotsfiim kvel, 
or in looking out upon the rain and the muiis wUbn it bas set 
in for a sp^ of uurelenti^ly bad weather. For, o| eeune, for 
the guest who ia weak on his legs there is no dimbing or descend¬ 
ing those {mij^toos dopes. Very likely it is diear waste of time 
to argue agslqet a confirmed faahiou of the day; yet we heHere 
that eome of #ie eoasidemriotis we have ventured to flegfeia 
be worth w^hing by tourists who find theiurelvee oat of ootidi- 
tion and thinhofei^mrimenting on one of the popular meriioihi of 
treatmaht*; , 
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pi ENGLAND AND, JAPAN, 

A n in^estiDg,^omparifioii might he made between the state nf 
. Japiin \m%my years ago and that of England four hundred 
years ago. TtS draw the parallel properly a knowledge would be 
required not only of Engliah antiquiUes but of Japan as it is. There 
are not many, if any, mople who have the requisite knowledge. 
Yet even superHcial otoervation taken from books establishes 
some very curious points of resemblance. Here in the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury the asj^t of the people and country must have been stmugely 
like that which was seen by the hrst modern visitors to Japan. 
Our country was then studded with gi'eat castles, whore wooden de¬ 
fences w< 9 re employed as well as masonry. Drawbridges and other 
massive timber coustructions, on which decorations in herddic 
colours were painted in a large unshaded style, have now disap¬ 
peared ; but we may feel sure that they were very conspicuous m 
the castles as actually inhabited and defended. All the villages 
round one of these fortifications would he full of gaily-dressed 
soldiers, wearing each the livery of the neighbouring noble—one- 
eworded men, and two-sworded men, just as in Jniian ; and every¬ 
where, on inn-signs, on clothes, on carts, on flags, on churches, and 
bouses, was the cognizance of tlie great family. Mr. Green well re¬ 
marks that the same motiveas which in the tontli century bi*oiight 
the freeman to commend himself to thegu or baron, in tlie fifteenth 
forced the yeoman and the smaller gentleman to don the badge 
of some personage more powerful than himself, uiicl to ask for a 

C t of livery which would Bccuru him aid and patronage in 
or suit. J^h’en still ono sometimes hoars in a hunting country 
that ^'tho Duke,” or some other mighty hunter, has sent a set 
of buttons to a hard-riding squire, wiio is tlieneefurth entitled 
to appear at the coveraide in the master’s livery. Until the 
now vigour of the Japanese Gevernmont asserted it8(jjif against 
tho great Daimics each of them had, in exactly the same 
way, armies of retainers decorated with the badges of his house— 
a flower, a leaf, a star, as the case might he. 11 is castle was 
surrounded with painted wooden defences, and the neighbour¬ 
hood was full of his cognizance and his colours. In another 
and very diflerent particular, also, wo find a resuniblunce. Unr 
ancestors of tho fourteeuUi century lived, not as wo do in small 
single chambers, but in gieat halls and dormitorio.s divided by 
screens. Wc may bo sure that the ordinary English house was one 
^roat room, but parthdly cut up into separate apartments. Thu 
traveller or pilgrim had to put up with a corner m some vast loft 
surrounded by the beds of tho other guests. Sucli a room exists, 
or existed till lately, at Canterbury, and a whole prebend's house 
is built within another, At Kuole the outer buildiugs erected for 
the retainers still contain great beams over which probably cloths 
were hung toJorm chambers. In Japan we always hear that a 
house is only one hall, in which movable screens can be adjusted 
to make separate rooms. The upper air to the roof is common to 
all. In some ways, no doubt, these arrangements must he very 
healthy. Wo may, like a wTiter in the Ttinv» of Monday, ho too 
sensitive to hear tlie sound of other people's feet in the same hotel, 
but even the diabolical noises in a largo stt'aiuer do not keep the 
experienced traveller awake. But, for domestic life, it imiy bo a 
question for our future architects whether it would not some¬ 
times bo well, especially in ctmutry houses, to imitate the Japanese 
fashion for sitling-rootus, or rather to go hack to the habits of 
oiu* own ancestors. Tho larger a room is the less the draught. 
We have hoard recently of one or two country villas in whicli 
a lai^e and lofty hall was the chief feature. It is easily made 
into drawing-room and dining-room and parlour, if required, by 
a simple adjustment of screens, and while it is cool and airy in 
summer, it i.s, when oiice warmed, the healthiest room in winter. 

Like the Japanese, our ancestors probably lived much more out 
of duors than we do. Their costume was suited ior wear cither in 
or out. The hat, for example, was constantly kept on the head. 
We have frequent examples of licenses to old or delicate men to 
wear a cap iu the Doynl presence, as if in other company it was 
usual When, after the llestoraiion, it was out of fashion to wear 
a hat in tho house, a wig, which was really a vast bonnet, was 
substituted. It was probably impossible iu tho draughty houses, 
now for the first time cut up into small chambers, to live without 
a heod covering. Any one who has tried to cairy on the func¬ 
tions of modern civiliktion in a house built in the suveiiteenth 
century will know that, picturesque as they umy be, panelled wails 
and latticed windows are not air-proof. It is probable, too, that 
in the same century houses were first built on the bare ground, 
and not raised, os, to be wholesome, all houses should be, on 
a system of arches or vaults. Tbo use of ordinary boarding and 
carpets for floors, as it became universal, must have greatly modi¬ 
fied the architectural features in this particular. But the Japanese 
raise their houses on stages or platforms, under which the air can 
blow, and which answer tho purpose of our English vaulting. They 
make everything, indeed, of wood, or papier-mache in imitation o*f 
wood, and, perhaps on account of the prevalence of earthquakes, 
erect no large stone buildings. In England, no doubt, in the 
fourteenth century wooden bouses were far more commuA tlian they 
ate now, as wood itself was more common; And tho gay ooloura 
with wmeh tho Japanese adorn their wood-work probably appeared 
here also^ It was not, indeed, until the so-called classical period 
of English art that colour was forbidden in the exterior decoWion 
ofh<»MeB. 

the pomlM would be more easily drawn in pictorial art 
fbilB Ja a»;^hing else. Heraldry we have already mentioned, 
^ whether a school of painting 


existed in England before Holbein, but ^ have some liotlon of ^ 
wonders to be found in {Unnunoted books. In thd foiiHeeiith 
oentoxy this art was at its in England, Just «e in Jnpiui 
domestic scenes form the staple snbject of boolc<i|kiebpes, so io 
English manuscripts we have eveiy possible phase oT daily life 
dejected with minuteness and evident fidelity. Nor is caricatnee 
neglected, especially it must be confessed in prayer-books; and 
tho groto^ue occurred everywhere, the gurgoyles of the roof 
to the carved seats within. There is a remarkable likeness to 
Japanese art in some of these pictures and carvings. In turning 
over tbo leaves of Sir Rutherford Aleock*8 AH t» i/hpon ^irtueb 
the reader conversant with English illuminations and sculpture is 
constantly reminded of the resemblance. Sir Rutherford has much 
to say as to the Japanese aversion to formality of design, an aversion 
which also characterized our ancestors, and was only overcome by 
the long and persistent ofiurts of the architects, who found it liter¬ 
ally twice as easy to design half a facade as a whole one. If tho 
Gothic revival did nothmg else we should still be thankful that 
our eyes are opened to the horrors of architectural uniformi^. But 
in other arts, the Japanese, like the ancient Egyptians, hate uni¬ 
formity, and every possible device is resorted to in order to 
counteract its effects. They do not object to symmetry—^far firom 
it—but they derive tlieir idea of symmetry from the study of 
nature. There is in the Japanese mind, as thoiu was in the mind 
of the English painter four hundred years ago and more, an 
innate repugnance to any diametrical division if it can bo 
avoided.” When our modern hook ornainenter wants a border 
for a page he makes his border of the stime width at 
each side, and probably ruins any effect it might p'-aduce by 
repeating it exactly on the opposite page. The illuminator mado 
all tho lour sides of the border different in width as well as in 
design. In Japan, ns wo are told by Sir Rutherford Aleock, ''all 
servile repetition of the parts of a design is interdicted as an 
offence against good taste, and betraying a poverty of invention 
incompatible with true insniration or artistic work of any kind.*' 
When will our modern worKinau come to think thus and return 
to the good taste of his ancestors P 

In tiio matter of harmonious colouring, too, there can ho 
very little question as to these two propositions—first, that 
the Japanese now excel us, and, secondly, that in the four¬ 
teenth century our artists were able to produce, in a different 
scale, effects equally pleasing. There are diversities in colour 
haruiony as in musical harmony. The Japanese scale differs 
from the English. Both ore good j perhaps, on the whole, our 
own—not now, hut four hundred years ago—is the better of the 
two. But os we have lost it, and as our artists prefer what may 
be celled “ the haphazard method ” of choosing their contrasts, wo 
must now decidedly yhdd to the Japanese. “ We have not/ says 
Sir Rutherford Alcouk, “ the sun of these Soutburn and Eastern 
climes, which gives to the skies and mountains, to trees and birds 
Aiul (lowers, a glory of such brightness that colour of the most 
vivid and brilliant hues forms, by daily and hourly association, 
a needful element in the life of tho people.” Perhaps in tho four¬ 
teenth century wo Jiad brighter suns in England and less fog. 
Certainly wo had less coal smoke, and though aniline dyes, mado 
from coal tar, seem in a sense to redress the balance, their first 
effect wos to ruin, by the use of such hideous tints as magenta, the 
colours of many Oriental fabrics, Indian as well as Japanese. There 
is no more harnioniouH and pleasant colouring than that to he found 
in old Euglisli illuminated manuscripts, and it is literally amazing 
bow entirely wehave lost,aa a nation, the taste for such combinations* 
if not the power of forming them. In the matter of " chiaroscuro ” 
there is little to choose. In perspective, too, both modern Japa¬ 
nese and ancient English art are equally deficient. The Japanese^ 
'' although they luul some knowledge of a horizontal line psssing 
through the field of a picture at the height of the eye of the spec¬ 
tator,” did not understand that the point of sight on that line i» 
always opposite to it, and that "all lines or visual rays in parallel 
perspective must go to the same point of eight”} hut neither did 
our old English artists undei'Htalid tho problem. It is strange to- 
observe that a knowledge of perspective and of light and shadfr 
should niatl in both a deterioration in harmonious colour. The 
beautiful woodcuts from Japanese boolrs with which Sir Ruther¬ 
ford Alcuck's volume is illustrated demonstrate one thing at least. 
When our English artists ceased to malte illuminations for books 
they ceased from art altof^ther; and modern art is not in any senses 
a revival of theirs. But in Japan pictures of this kind have been 
produced without intermission for nundreds, if not for thousands, 
of years; and, if the first effect upon their agists of an fwsquoint- 
ance with European ideas is a deterioration of art, it is imiKissibln 
to believe that it will be followed by the long night whien over¬ 
shadowed English artists between the days of Henxr VlII* and 
George HI. 


OUU ARMY. 

T he annual exhibitions to which we have so long , kMOttAOens^ 
tomed at Aldershot of a so-esUed Army Corps, <eoni|&ta ill 
everything except officers, men, hor^ guns, staff, %Jktr oduot 
unimportant minutim, were becomiiig a trifie 
this year brought on smeable It X in oaste ;t3N. 
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a p(}rpft--diviiaoxui pompUte in the three arms, with regiinents up 
to their nominal war e^ngtb, and rehdy, let us hope^ to go any- 
whcire and do anything^ or nothing^ as the cose may 

The manoauvree, or rather drills, of this year may be described 
as having been ^*much as usual, or, if anytliing, rather more so,^ 
and, ow^ probably to the success of the Congress, they attracted 
less than we usual notice. Of course the inevitable march pist 
figured prominently on this as on all similar occasions. Eew 
thinm oie more extraordinary than the complacency with which 
the ^WJtical Baton will tolerate any number of shortcomings, pro¬ 
vided only he can enjoy the gratification of seeing horse, font, and 
artillery pass before him in procession. To such a pitch has this 
custom attained in our service, that it may almost be doiibte<l 
whether a strictly regulation British general could, in actual 
war, think of pursuing a beaten foe until ho had ceiobratod his 
victory by duly organizing and carrying out this hxiruiless, hut 
apparently indisponsahle, proceeding. 

If we turn to the materials of which the force was composed wo 
shall find somewhat varied food for reficction. Modern troops are 
efllcient and formidable to their adversaries in proportion as they 
combine quantity, quality, and mobility. As regards the fir.sl, we 
are not in a position to do more than console ourselves for its 
absence by falling back upon the second, and in this respeCt the 
verdict this year is decidedly favourablH. Tho physique of all, 
whether regular or reserve, whs undoniahly good, and the number 
of casualties under arms wjis small, notwithstanding tlie intense 
heat. The zeal and spirit of all were .also excellent. AVith regard 
to the working of the three arms individually, we would oh‘<prve 
that an infantry battalion at-war .strength is not manageable in 
any formation but quarter column by it single voice of ordinary 
power, and that the sooner this fact receives ollici:il recognition llie 
better. The tactical performance of the inCantry daring this year's 
drill has been, generally speahing, sAtisfaciory, as hiis ’nlso been 
that of the artillcrj'; which latter, iu equipment, appearance, and 
olficioncy, probably excels that of any other Power. 

The action of the cavalry hns been severely criticized by 
professionals. Tliis arm is said to ho wanting in initiative and 
steadiness, especially when dispersed in small bodies; on the one 
hand, full of dash when circiinispection is required, and on the other 
neglectful to seize favourable opportunities when thej'^ occur; and 
ns efficient working in detached parties is now the cssonci^ of good 
cavalry, the charge is a serious one. The real truth Is that in our 
service the arm has not ycl realizi'il the altered nature of the 
duties demanded of it in" w\ar. Its traditions are still those of 
Shaw the Life Guardsman, and its aspirations those of ]»hysic!il 
prowess rather than of intelligence and activity. At every 
review it is described gushing and ignorant peuny*.a-liner9 as 
/•massive,” “stately,’’ “ponderous,” or “solid.” In every regi¬ 
ment may he seen men w'earing liadges and recowing extra pay 
for skill in the use of their respective w'dipons, and this is nii- 
doiibtedly right. But could wt> not go n step fiii'th<;r and offer 
prizes to the troopers who in a given time sliould produce the best 
report on a given tract of country or a given length of road ? 
Still it mu.st he borno in mind \h.at, if there are shurtecuuings 
in our cavalry, tlio arm itself i.^ hardly to ha hliimed. A 
compturatively restricted space will suffice for the mnnojiivves 
and instruction of infantry, and the same may he said 
of artillery, the principal object of which is to secure a 
good position for action and to retain it as long as po3.?ib]e. 
But with cavalry the case is widtdy different. For the proper 
instruction of even such a< force as that at Aldershot tho free use of 
a hundred squai’e miles of varied country would not be too much, 
and iu Bnglaud that is an impossibility. I^et us illustrate our 
meaning. One body of troops is manoeuvring against another 
near Aldershot. Both sides have thrown forward their cavalry, 
whoso duties, properly speaking, are to push five or ten miles to 
the front, to spread right and left over the country, to worm them¬ 
selves iu between the enemy's advanced parties, to circle round his 
flanks, and thus, by dint of activity, dash, daring, and intelligeuce, 
to gather and send b.ick information of every description. What 
actually happens is generally somewhat as follows, rushing well 
to tho front is out of tho question, inasmuch as the opposing forces 
have probably, from want of space, started within five miles, or 
less, of each other. The scouting cavalry, being forbidden to use 
the fields, ara restricted to the road; and, before they are out of 
sight of their respective armies, the two uarties meet; and, having 
approached to within tho regulation hundred yards, pull up, 
and calmly survey each other. Possibly one side is composed 
of. lancers and tho other of dragoons or hussars, in which 
case the latter commence carbine fire, to which tho former can 
make no vqj^y. Presently an umpire arrives, and both are 
ordered to mil hack, retiring as wise as they came. This is a 
fair specimen of the difficulties under which our cavalry labour- 
difficulties not merely great, but unfortunately insurmountable. 
'We have, in fact, one, and only one school, for our cavalry, 
and that is India. Here we would observe that, besides the Life 


experience will he able to correct. The only iienons objection 
that can be raised is that the sudden influx of large numbers of men 
whose service was limited to tho occasion for which they^ were 
summoned has in some cases caused a i>oroeptib]e relaxation ol 
regimental discipline. For this we are principally indebted tl^ the 
folly of a certain part of the press. sooner was it apparent 
that the coll to arms whs being answered as it should w, than 
there was an exultant chorus of delight, and tho men who Tiaturally 
imagined that they were nerforming a simple act of duty were 
given to uuderstanil that tneir return was as unexpected as that 
of the prodigal son, and found themselves elevated into heroes. 
If, as appears to have been the case, there were apprehensions that 
a largo proportion of the men would not ho forthcoming, a discreet 
silence would have been prelbrable. To bo told that you arc not 
such a scoundrel as was gonerally eiippo.sed is, after all, no very 
great Cfimpliinent, and we hope the Besorvo men will have appre¬ 
ciated it at its proper value. 

Wo now couio to the third dt^ideratuin of an array—mobility 
—which, we regret to ssiy, is conspicuous with us, by its total 
absence. Tfio very word, in fact, ouglit to he expunged from our 
military dictionary, as h(‘ing alike )«applic<ihlo and mischievous. 
As long R.S the civilian reads de.scriptivo reports in the papers 
headed “ iSfohilized Troops at Aldershot,” and as long as he sees 
tho pretentious “Mobilization Scheme” figuring conspicuously in 
tho Armj/ Lidj so long will he, not without I'oasou, imagine that 
mobilization hns received its anmuil share of practice. Nothing 
could be fiivtlier frmu tho fact; for, in reality, hopeless immo¬ 
bility is our portion Iiero. Wo say hopeless, because tho evil is 
due to two widely different causes—one local, tho other financial. 
The first arises from a cause w(' have already mentioned—waufcofspace 
on which to iiJaiio‘iivre,marcli,orovciitoencanipiiianv force. J’eople 
have grown so accustomed to see a body of troops j early collected 
at Aldershot that they have almost forgotten tho existence of the 
seven other corps, not ono of which—with the exception of the 
abortive attempt made at Salisbury in i Ryb—has yet been, we 
will not S'ly mobilized, but concentrated, for want of tho necessary 
.sjiace. And llunc seems to be little chance of a diminution of the 
evil, llnthcr the rontniry. With an iucroa'dng population, 
growing towns, and with bu.sincss, agriculiiire, and traffic at high 
pressure, military exercises of any kind hid fair soon to he things 
of the past. Already complaints have been lieard that it is im¬ 
possible to drill even a single battalion in ur near London; and the 
same may be Staid of some of the larger towns, 'fhe late Duke of 
Wellington used, as everybody knows, to bay that any one could put 
ten thousand men int^'i llyde Pork, hut that few generals could (jet 
them out again. Now it would require a genius to get them m, 
manenuvre tlioin, or get them out ngain. This state of things is 
the more to he regretted because it touches our military svstem in 
its weakest point. It will bo reraenihured that last year the troops 
at Aldor-shot marched on one day to Windsor, encamped there 
on the second, and returned on the third. Brief as the 
operation w'us, it served to show that tho combatant portion of 
the force performed its share satisfactorily. Tho Statf were 
€‘qual to the occasion; there was no clashing of diflbrent bodies on 
the road; each unit arrived at its destined camping ground with¬ 
out confuaion j tents wcAj quickly pitched, cooking trenches dug, 
fires lighted, and the men settled down quietly and readily to 
camp life. 8o far so good, but it must not bo imagined that the 
other and equally important portion, the Commissariat, was put to 
an equal test. mere march out and home f^ain of throe days' 
duration, of which ample notice had been given, and of which 
every halting place and detail had been accurately settled long 
before, was little more than the ordinary routine work of the 
department; and to perform that little the department was, if we 
remember right, compelled to borrow horses from the Artillery, 
iK^cause financial considerations would not allow it to he expanded 
for the occasion. Mow it would have fared if a real march of a 
week’s duratir>u had been undertakcu it is impossible to say, hut 
we are at liberty to imagine. Although pound sufficient for 
manueiivres on a large scale may be out of the question, camping 
grounds along a given length of road could be secured by a little 
expenditure, and siufill columns of tho three arms could undertake 
a iiuu’ch of sufficient duration to afford practice to the administra¬ 
tive branches. Why in the name of common sense the combatant 
portion of our army t-hoiild bo incessantly drilled and exercised, 
while ihe noii-couihatant, upon whose thorough efficiency every- ^ 
thing depends, should ho totally neglected, is more than wo can . 
imagine. We know of no shortcomings iu tho petvonml of tho 
department; on the contrary, we believe that both officers and 
men are as zealous and intelligent as tbeir combatant brethren. 
The question is not one for the department, hut for the nation. If 
the richest country in the world chooses to be content with 
marching past, and grudges the money necessary to secure r^l 
efficiency, there is no more to be smd except to hope that we may 
never hare' the mistake unpleasantly brought home to us. 


and Horse Guards, we have four regiments of heavy cavalry 
which never leave the country except for active service on the 
Oontment. These regiments are^ no doubt, all excellent and 
worthy In every sense of their Utle *, but, bearing in mind the 
extreme paucity of the arm in our service, we would ask whether 
anything M gained by depriviug them of the sole opi^tanity for 
instruotioU which they can ever eniloy ? . 

The chief military feature of the, year has, ol cuurfp, been the 
Bescvyee i aud^ W has, ^een satisfactory. 

bem loda# Idtght. iatri in Iku system |(kch future 


CONFUSION OF TOXGUEiS. 

I T is a tol^ldy well-worn paradox, which Mr. Charles Beade 
has asserted k*his owu peculiar style in one of his prefixes, 
that the most impobable things in fiction are generally oo|ued 
from tie {fusible occurrences are ^e result Of tho 

novelist^ ifivsiition; The strath of this might be easily idiown by 
a variety of i^tahees p but thb one whkh is most aji^ropriate to 
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wlU he fimod in the pAssaro ^om a feshioneUe 
aevA «hiea j^te xeada oat to Mn. Witittevly in JV»e&ofyiB 

** CUMgette.** tidtl tiid Li^* FlabdTa, inserting her monse^llke feet in the 
blue sethft slippers, which hail uswittinffly occasioned the half-playfiU, 
hAlfiengiy altercation between bemlf and the youthful Colonel BeiUlalro 
in the Dole of Mincefeuille’s *ahn de dome on the previous night* ** CAdrizette, 
na ehirzt dmnez-moi dt tmu^ Cblogne, m'H vous platf, mon en^nt.** 
, , . At this instant, while the Lady Flabella yet Inhaled that delicious 

Aragranoe by bolding the noudwir to her exquisite out thoughtfully chiselled 
nose, the docu* of tito houdnir (artftilly concealed by rich hangings of silken 
damask, the hue of Italy’s fiimamcnt) was thrown open, and with noiseless 
tread two valett-deHshanUtret clad in sumptuous liveries of pettcb>blos 80 jn, 
advanced iutothe room followed by a pogo in baa de sow—silk stockings— 
who, while Ihey remained at some distance making the most gracofhl 
obeisan^, advanced to the feet of hU lovely mistress, and dropping on one 
knee presented, on a golden salver gorgeously chased, a scented 6t7/st. 

It is easy to im^ine a superficial critic exclaiming at the cari¬ 
cature with which this passage is chared; hut that it is far from 
being exaggerated will be seen if it is compared witli the ful- 
lowing quotation from the i i6th number of the New Monthly 
Mdffdeine: —" I was chez »no», inhaling the odeur mmqude of my 

sosMted boudoir f when the prince de Z-entered. Jle found me 

in my detni-toUettef blame aur tonty and pensively engaged in solitary 
conjugation of the verb dmimyer; and, though ho hud never 
been one of my hahUu^Si or by any means dea notreSf 1 was not 
dimnclined at this moment of dHoaaemmt to glide with him into 
the croechio restretto of familiar chat.” 

Fm: the resuscitation of this curious jumble of French and 
English, written b^ Lady Morgan, wo are indebted to n pamphlet 
called VAnglomania dans le Franqmsj hy JM. Justiu Amdro, which 
is A coi^anion volume to a previous work hy the sape author 
entitled Gibben'iak. In tlio last-named production M.Amdro 

pointed out a quantity of blunders which are constantly made hy 
Euglish writers who like to drag in IVench phrases, and which for 
the most part can he easily enough avoided. 8omo of them, however, 
have become so much a part of the English lauguago that there is 
little hope that we shall ever get rid of them. It would bo too 
much to expect, for instance, that the horrible mongrel expression 
dtnfUt^tendref which, as we have more than once pointed out in 
these columns, is an utterly impossihle combination, will ever give 
up the position which it has usurped. Caj^u-piVi again, which 
should M de pied en cep, has become iugrained iu our vocabu¬ 
lary; and it would obviously ho inconvenient to correct the 
mistake that constantly occurs in speaking of a royal levee (levue), 
which, as M. Amdro justly observes, literally means a royal embank¬ 
ment, although no more trouble would be involved in correcting it 
than substituting an r for the final c. 7'oiijoura perdrisVf says M. 
Amdro, with perfect truth—and this statement will nerhaps take a 
good many people by surpriee—is not French at all; and, as one 
instance of a phrase which has not only been imported hut natu¬ 
ralized in a mistranslation, wo may point to the expression which 
is common enough in newspaper writing—^^negotiations being on 
the carpet.” The mistake has of course arisen from the French 
habit of dropping, when speaking either of a carpet or of a table¬ 
cloth, tile qualifying words of de pied and de tables just as we have 
known an Englishman unacquainted with colloquial French ex¬ 
pressions order a dish of ponimcSj and he much surprised at find¬ 
ing potatoes served up to him. Of it I'outrance we are, it w'Ould 
seem, gradually ridding ourselves; hut it Is probable that not all 
the efforts of M. Amdro, or of any one else, will succeed in teach¬ 
ing Jikiglish writein w'ho dabble in French the difierence, marked 
AS it is, between insouciance and nmekalance. There is perhaps 
more ground for hoping that it will he one day recoguized that 
the proper way of writing a well-known phrase is cmite oue coide. 
There is one mistake, and a very common one, which M. Amdro 
has not noticed, the constant use of coup de soldi for sunstrolce. 


thm de Vonglois dons le 1 a p 1 ^ flnmde partie de* Mr 

signification. lUustrer ne veut M dM drssMrv ertfer^ ni 
frotibn dmm, * Elustier '—to ifMfrato—«a luigMi 
expliquer^ dimonirsTf rendte dvident^ Le desMateiir nreet piM le 
seal k ^iOustrer’ ; rauteor, rdcrivsiii, le mathdmaticien, etd.^ 
illustrent—e’est-h-dire, expliquent, ddmostvent. lie titre d^imdes 
premioTB en date dee journaux h gravureB de FAngleterre— 
Illustrated London News —tignifie * lee nouveUes de Londm 
expliqudes.’” A more characteristic blunder, which in its miB- 
takeu ingenuity may rival the marvellous performances in the 
same line of M. Victor Hugo, is mode on the subject of foot-^bslL 
M. Amdro quotes with good-humoured contempt an announce¬ 
ment that a certain French school has started a /o^- 
ball dub in order to naturalize in France the English 
ame of footbaUf iu wbidi the players are all mounted on horse- 
ack. This, so far as it goes, is all very well; but the writer was 
carried away by the overweening confidence in his knowledge of 
foreign ways of which we have spoken, and proceeded to plunge 
into an elaWate explanation of the mistake made in the passan 
which he quoted. The people who circulated this notice, he tells 
us, had confounded the game of footbdl'm^ that ofXa Crosse, 
How, he justly asks, can football be played on horseback, when its 
very name shows that the ball has to be impelled by tbo foot P 
But, he goes on to say, in the game of La Orosse the players do 
ride on horseback, and strike the hall with a curved sti^ 
or crossCf whence the title of the game is derived. Its origin 
(and here M. Amdro gives a striking instance of the 

mixture of knowledge and ignorance which is common to 
F'renclimen writing of foreign things) is OanadiAb, and 

the English, who know nothing of the meaning of a’ossef 
have played the game for a few years past under the name 
ofwith the two words run into one. It is difficult to 
conceive how a writer who, as we have said, is for the most part 
unusually accurate, and who has evidently taken pains with his 
subject, can have fallen into tiiia extraordinary confusion between 
polo and a game which, for all practical purposes, is as yet un¬ 
known iu England. * 

In a passage which ho quotes from a French newspaper of 1875 
in order to expose a verbal inaccuracy, M. Amdro exhibits, with 
evidout unconsciousnesfl, a far grosser blunder, to give it no worse 
name, on the part of the person who, as he justly remarks, ought 
to bo called, not reporter^ but rnpporimr* The passage gives an 
account of a boxiug-maich, which, translated, runs thus:— 
spectator sits grimly, watch in hand, to give the signal for each 
round; another, genoi'ally a neighbouring tavern-keeper, holds the 
stakes. The two brutes (what otlier name can wo give them F) 
stand up to each othcir; the man with the watch cries TimeSf and 
the fun begins.. It is not had sport to blacken, and even to blind ’ 
your adversary’s eyes, and to break bis teeth; but the ci'eam of 
the thing is to knocli bis eye out of its socket and to break with 
one Mow the wliole frame of his cheat. The combatants can see no 
more; but, after a few seconds of rest, the man with the watch 
cries 7'itnrSj and the two men are again put up. * * Bravo, Tom {’ 

* At him, Bill I ’ cry the bystanders; but very often the fighters 
are so far gone that they have fo be drenched with gin, so that 
they may go on till they drop. Then the one who cannot respond 
at all to tlie cry of IHmes is declared beaten. If he is killed, the 
man who has killed him gets oil with a we.ek’8 imprisonment.” 

M. Amuro's comment "upon this wonderful story is that the cry 
ought to be, not 7'imes, but time. So far, no doubt, he is right; 
but his making no furtlier remark, coupM with other things in 
his pamphlet, gives a curious proof tliat, in teimhing his fellow- 
countrymen how to talk in English and of English things, he is, 
after all, but the blind leading the blind. 


This is the more excusable because Littre's is the only dictionary 
with which we are acqiiaiuted which does not more or less foster 
the error. The real blench equivalent for what we call sun¬ 
stroke is insolationf while coup de soldi is properly applied to all 
iziiuor illnesses and evils, including freckles, whish come of im¬ 
prudent exposure to a fierce sun. 

M. Am^ro, both in his IVmcA Gibberish and its companion 
pamphlet, has done good service; but in reading his productions 
ut is imp^ible not to be reminded of the hackneyed “ Quis custo- 
diet P ” For instance, the author of Ff'mch Oibberidi gravely asserts 
tbatf ^ both in EnglaDd and France, mothers scolding their chil¬ 
dren say, in a burst of bad temper, ' You are a vdam / * 

* VbmStesun It is perfectly true that never when 

AppUed to a man has this word of vthm the same signification 
in France as in England.” But it is equally true that the spelling 
of the word is not the same in both languages, and that it is not 
a term commonly applied in England to children by scolding 
mothers. Other mistakes, such as speUing d« 4 ioate deiicat ” and 
clock ** clock ” may possibly be printers’ errors, although we quote 
them from a second edition. ] 

When wo got to VAnglomanu dms ^U wo find M. 

Am^ro ^ more at sea, os might expected, thafi he is in FrenoH 
Giiherieh ; and in this he dUplays that amusing confidence in hie 
own knowledge wldch is generally fbimd In company with 
Jkannh writers' blunders m English technicalities. It is 
firis to note that, on the whole, M. AmM is tin- 
aceomte, bat when he does tnake a sSitake, 
■m mikm jlb ym thoroughly. He imsgines, for instanoei that 
he hsi disooveiea the tme meaning of the word ** iSlaeMte,'* 
Isss tomae HMratwn, HhtstrsTf out perdu, dans leartnmsporta- 
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WHEELER’S BRITISH INPIA.* 


M b, WHEELEB tells us that the labour spent by him on this 
volume is beyond all calculation. We readily admit that 
it is vexatious to ransack departmental records covered with duet 
and sometimes falling to pieces, to tom over worm-eaten bundles 
which yield no results, and to find a hu(^ gap at the most 
interesting passage of an episode which brings out the policy 


to make Indian subjects endurable. . But we could wish that as 
much care had been expended in Mudiilriung the materials when 
extracted as in digging out the orig^ tmiie, Mr. Wheeler'e 
plan of operations doubtless entitles him to credit. He had 
some years ago published three volumes under the titiis of 
Madras in the Oldm Time. From this work, end Mm the 
descriptioos of early travaUers, such as Mandwo end Feyer^ 
and from the Oalcixtta Hecozde, lew ip noalM M years 
previous to 17561 he hee made up a booh of nenri^ lour htpidred 
peges, which may be pronounoCd mmgestiyef 



ManigastiMf 


Tfee Mturday .Ecviesir. 



ia A Mm 4 if" lii« «aEp6iieiusa and opportonitiei, mjght 
hvc^f Ml KbtM m gif an f^eh are nnt imted, er 

widob tbnow Ihtle l%ht on t&e snljeot Biffieuilt and eliecm 
peiMigee are jpaaied over. In sene inetancai no att«ni|Kt» 

ngiede to moBOale diaevepeaeies m dates, or to give tbe canrect 
mding of obviously absurd names. The connecting narrative ie 
oompoeed ^ abort, jerky, and snappish sentences, and once or tvnce 
tba real point of the case has been missed. For instunce, Governor 
Pitt pf JdadAs, in Mr. Wheeler's language, “ is said to have been 
the ^andfatbsr of the famous Earl of Chatham,” as if the point 

We never understood that as tcT^^iltiLu Pitt's descent andpar^t- 
there could be any doubt* Lord Macaulay, in his first essay on 
die great commoner, says that the Governor of Madras brought 
bacb the celebrated diamond, purchased estates and rotten boroughs, 
and vras member for Old Sarum. llis son liobert sat for the same 
borough end also for Oakhanipton. This latter person had two 
sons, of whom one was the celebi’ated William Pitt. Then 
Ohandemagore and Ohinsura are stated to be both about twenty 
miles from Oalcutim. The truth is that they are passed in succession 
on the East Indian line of railway, and there is at least four miles 
between them. Mr. Wheeler might just as well say that Rich¬ 
mond and Twickenham, or WiUesden and Harrow, were at the 
same distance from town. At page 171 Mr. Whoeler says that some 
English envoys to Delhi in the year 1715 were nresented with 
^'certain nondssmipt vestments and omameiits called seerpaws, 
culgeas, and conjmis.” Mr. Wheeler’s past experience in the Cal¬ 
cutta Foreign Omce might have enabled him to ascertain precisely 
the meaning of at least two of these terms. The ** seerpaw ” is a 
ur-O’pa, literally a garment covering the person from head to foot. 
The ciUge& we take to be the Turkish word or Kalghi, nri 
4dgTetto and plume. Of the third wo are not so certain, but 
believe it to be Kmigura^ a plume on a helmet or an orna¬ 

ment for a crown. Oriental terms for dress may sound strange 
and unfamiliar, but they are perfectly suaceptibbi of a cori*ect 
classilicatiou. ' An assertion made by Cnptaiu ilamilioii that iSurat 
is 400 miles from Benares, is allowed to pass without notice or 
criticism. Between the city on the Taptcc and the Sacred City 
on the Ganges, there must be at least eight hundred miles of 
space. That four lacks of rupees should be given as the equiva¬ 
lent of 50,000^,, inateud of 40,000^., is of course a mere slip of 
the pen. At p. 323 we meet, in the diary of an English prisoner, 
with the following bewildering announcement, llis Exc<3llency— 
meaning the Nawab of Bengal—bemring of the advance of English 
troops, was so despondent that he ** had not eaten for three days, 
nor allowed hia mzir to be beat” A Nazir, it is well luiown, is 
a native oHicial, an iuierior sort of sberifi', in charge of processes, 
orders, summonses, and so forth; and the pas.sHge miotea literally" 
means that his Excellency, when in a fit of the sulks, was in the 
habit of reeoveiing his temper by witnessing the chastisement of 
one of bis own stalF, either to soothe his own feelings or to pro¬ 
pitiate the Deity. We interprr^t the passage by supposing that 
Nazir has been erroneously written or printed for “ Nakaruh,” or 
the dram, which Oriental potentates, from the Nawab down to the 
Jemadar of a police boat, are in the habit of beating two or 
three times a day, especially when they ari'ive at a bazaar, town, 
or station. In the next page there is a confusion of dates, 
which would make the well-known massacre at Patna happen on 
the 5th of September. The real date is, of course, as is shown 
in the very next page, the 5th of October, 1763. From 
such a practised writer as Mr. Wheeler wo sliould never have 
looked for such sontences as the following:—Neither the English 
at Calcutta nor the Directors in London could realise their real 
poutioB.” And again; ** the population of Calcutta in the middle 
of the eighteenth century is involved in some mystery.” There 
was no more mystei^ about Hindus and Mahonimedaus in the last 
century than there is, has been, and is always likely to be. Wliat 
is meant is, that there b some dliBculty*in ascertaining the census 
or numbers, especially of Asbtics compared with Europeans. 
Towards tlm identidcation of names of places, which early writers 
Retorted and metamorphosed at pleasure, Mr. Whoider gives us 
Utile or no asabtancQ. He placidly allows Captain IJamiltoii to 
write of such places along the Hooghly as Buifundri and 
Ttefindi, Gorgatand Cottrong.” We apprehend Trefindi to be meant 
for Tribkii, and Cottrong for Satgaon, a few miles above the civil 
station of Hooghly; but it is the oustaess of a person editing old 
records and nuJmag extracts from old journals, to bring modern 
and local research to bear on such points. A little trouHeand a 
reference to old maps and to Mr. Hunter or hb staff of compilers 
would'Wve saved these pages from such absurdities. Builundri 
perhaps indicate ^idyobatti, a large bazaar neoiir Seitampore, 
and Juanpardoa in tipiame extract may possibly stoird for Jaha- 
nabad \ but thb last b a meto conjecture which we are driven to 
make. For GowvvuipM'S i^ould be read everywhere Gmindpon, 
It waa one of the ori^nal villages oat of which Calcutta was 
formed. 

Negleet w^oh might be nardei^. in a young wtitor, without 
Ubramea to turn to or fneomy critics to hem him, cannot be over¬ 
looked in the casaof a vetoton tike Mr. Wheem. Bat we axe 
tor toom inlying that his book will not be, tomad to possess 
an interest which nothing can The aeeeuims of warly 

piemMeib potentates hi whose seats 

Itoe deSMmto 
.w^' 


settlevs who were ttoated like naughty sdioohbefft tov absentte 
tfaemedlvas toem puhtie pmyeri, and toe being out atos? dark} 
seiaries of soil, a yeee^ whi^ the Court of 
for the maintenanoe of the forenmners of the Civil Birviee} of 
systems of berlMiiouspiiniBhtiients inherited from the or 

even imported firom Fmgland of dinners that were givmi at the 
very hottest period of the day, followed by a drive and an eventog 
entertainment; and of the diversious to whach our ancestors hm 
recourse in tlie intervab of shipping valuable cansignments to 
England, will never bo tame or meaningless to those who have 
either lived and worked iu modem India, or who look at it from 
England without the spectacles of Mr. Lowe. We males no doubt 
that our Anglo-Indian fore&thors were addicted to fishing a^ 
fowling on the tanks and rivers of Lower Bengal, and that they 
shot plenty of snipe and teal. But we much doubt if they ever 
^'angled for maugoe fisb.” These well-fiavoured and delicato 
fish, which have been compared to whitebait, though the lattor 
are smaller in abe, are taken in nets and not with the hook and 
line. 

Mr. Wheeler, ranging over the past, thinks that the time has 
come for the reprint of the whole story of the Black Hole as given 
by one of the survivors, and we have no wish to curtail the 
space given up to Mr. Ilolwell's thrilling narrative of hb 
suiieiiugs. The site, of the old Fort of Calcutta, of which a 
drawing is now before us, is occupied by the modern Custom 
House, and a small portion of tlie brickwork of the original build¬ 
ing b, or was, to he seen inside the Customs' premises a very few 
yeans ago. One lady, Mb. Carey, survived the horrors 01 that 
night. Uf the total of twenty-three who came out, ghastly and 
nearly dead, eleven were English gentlemen and the remainder 
English and native soldiers. Mr. Wheeler does not mention that, 
for many years after the event, the names of the sufierers were 
recorded on a pillar or obelbk which stood in the north-western 
corner of Tank Suuare, now Dalhousie hi^uarc, nearly opposite the 
site once that of Messrs. Cockerell & Co., to which has succeeded 
a large lo<;al bank. The existence of thb memorial was deemed 
objecLionahle, and, in some alterations effected about the yoar 
itS2o or so, an opportunity was taken to remove it. Thb Mve 
rise to a curiosity in literature. About the year 1846-7 Mrs. 
Ida Pfeifllir took Calcutta as pai't of her gmnd tour round the 
world, and, in her accouut of tins city, described, as existing, the 
pilbr just referred to, which we have shown was pulled down a 
quarter of a century before. The only explanation possible b that 
the writer thought it indispensable to fi^ivo details of the one event 
connected witli Oalcutia which Englishmen never forget, found 
nothing about it in her own notes (and no wonder) and relied 
on soiiio old gazetteer or traveller's account without stopping to 
inquire if things liad changed. Any ono will see how, if ihe dates 
and facts of Mrs. IMeilfer'e visit were less clear, the insertion of 
such an error might in a ..remote fiitum give birth to an endless 
literary controversy. Tlie I'atna nmsaacre, wJiich in deliberate 
atrocity surpassed the Black Hole, is treated of less fully than it 
deserves, and Mr. Whoeler omits mention of the fact that the 
ruffian who carried out the Nawab’s order, Sombm, Somru, or 
Ueinliardt, is linked to our (;wn times by his substiquont connexion 
with the celebrated Begmu of Sirrdlmua. 

On the system known as tliat of the iJuMtuckg, Mr. Wheeler 
adduces some signttictint facts. When the English were entirely 
devoted to trade, and even when tliey were hesitating between 
commerce and Ihnpire, an arrangement w'as made with the 
Nawab that every boat which could show the Company’s 
flag and the Company’s permit, should carry goods in the 
interior duty free. Thb pnvilege, intended at first to facilitate 
the development of internal trade, ended in the ostHhlbb- 
ment of an oppressive and gigantic monopoly. The Englishmen 
employed native and those latter defied the ofiicers of the 

Nawab, compelleil ryots and merchants to part with country 
products for a fnuTth part of their real value, and became enor¬ 
mously rich. This led to recriminations by the Nawab, to a long 
discussion by the Council at Calcutta, and to a reference home. 
Tlie gist of Iho case was thb. The Nawab was not unwilling to 
let the Corapatiy's goods pass free, but he strongly objected to any 
similar exemption in favour of tlie coveuantcid servants of the 
Company trading on their own account, and still more to the in¬ 
clusion within the charmed circle of native agents, and what were 
termed, in the language of the time, free merchants—that b, inde¬ 
pendent Englishmen. The Court of Directors saw the grievance 
in its proper light, and decided that exemption from customs 
should 00 reserved for their own export and import trade; adding, 
as a concession, that their own servants when of five years' 
standing, might enjoy for themselves a privilege whiidi they had 
obtained by long us$we and throngh the connivance of the !mrd 
at Calcutta. Mir. Wheeler seems to he of opinion that thb last 
question did not affect the Nawab; hut it sorely conoernod the 
Mahommedan ruler of the country whether hb bazaars snd marts 
should be ojoin only to the fleets of the Company, ot to tiie boats 
of private iwviduals equipped under a partnemip, in which a 
native gavemiB money, hisknowled^, and nb lotol experience, and 
a young faotor or junior merchant condescendedto give the protection 
of hb n^tioii am name. AU the stories of huge fortunes acquired 
in the East owe their origin, in the maiii* to thb permbsion to 
trade dpty. toee In the intenior, granted to the servants of the 
Company^, Ft was, in toot, a State monopoly in which the officiab 
whto And we titiim Mr. Wheeler somewhat 

misyimi^^ import imd ^nificance on the very tbM which* 
he hai U when he catis pe^ die- 
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pute Boryajit wi^ which history hu nolhiug and a medical pmcUtioner; Sir Fiancis Milman, Beon^l^maah 

hie^ry. 

portant sign-posts along those neglected ways. 

Mr. Wheeler passes somewhat lightly over two mutinies which 
it fell to the lot of Lord Clive to quell, though he gives credit 
to him for the ener^ and vigour with which he met sepamto 
combinations of civilians and military men, who would have 
made all good government impossible. Young writers wanted to 
fill im|)ortnnt posts in which they did nothing, and tlie ofnoera of 
the army had determined on throwing up~ their coinmissionB 
uitiees they asiir© allowed doubl*^ Active called up men 


Deiween^masmr ana servant with which history oas nothing ana a medical practitioner; Sir iTzaincis Juii-, 

I,** Wilier in this worh has chosen the bypaths of father, wss a Bachelor of IHvinity before be gained celebrity In 
y. The whole system of the duttuks is one of the most im- inedicine; and Wesley's physician, John Whitehead, both attended 
-1 XU jjjg niaster's deathbed and preached his funeral swmrf. 

The close connexion between the Church and medicine which 
WAS maintained through the Universities had one advantB||iai 
that it stamped at least three centuries of physicians with an 
intense afiection for classical scholarship. Physicians, we fear, like 
barristers and members of Parliament, no longer have the I^tin 
poets and Kuripides on their tongues; but in old times to say of a 
mau that he was a learned physician was much the same as to say 

_ —j -- _ __ -i- -_ that he was a good Latinist. At all events, Linacre's contemporariea 

for both services from his old PiCsideucy, accepted resignations of | could not decide whether he were a better Latinist or Grecian, a 


all commissions, arrested some odicers and shipped them off to 
England, and put down an opposition far more formidable than that 
of the levies which he had scattered at I^lassy. From a minute by 
liord Olivo readers will learn with some surprise that be contem¬ 
plated remaining in quiet possession of Bengal, and that he was 
wholly averse to foreign expeditions or wars of conquest in other 
parts of India. To Mr. Verelst, who was the first to see that the 
Company had now succeeded to otlier duties than the transmis¬ 
sion of valuable cargoes to Europe, Mr. Wheeler does full justice. 
A Govoniorwho could slmlch the framework of a regular ariminis- 
tration; who recorded that it was a paradox to hold vast 


better giaramariaii or physician. The only reproach against him 
was that ho loved Quintilian overmuch, and was not Ciceronian 
enough in style to please Sir John Choke. The great disciple of Galen, 
Ur. Caius, was a profnuud classical scholar, and did what in him 
lay to persuade his fellow-countrymen to adopt the Italian way of 
pronouncing I^atin and the modern Greek mode of pronouncing 
ancient Grt^ek. I>r. Ohri-stopher Johnson, in 1560, was at once a 
loading physician in Winchester and Head-Master of Winchester 
School. The illustrious William Harvey was accustomed to read 
Virgil in a transport of admiration, though he exhibited hiseuthu- 
siasQi, according to his biographer Aiken, in the atuhiguous fashion 


possessions, and yet to act as mere merchants with whom gain was | of ** tiirowing tlio boolc from him with e.xclamations.” Bir Charles 
the first principle; who saw that the British Government could ‘ Scarbrough, towards the end of the seventeenth century, had a 
only bo built up on the affections of the people, whs really in costly collection of scarce Greek classics, besides his incomparable 
advance of his time, and was the not unworthy foreruunor of Com- miiihematical library. Itichard Mead was a generous patron of 
wallis and Beiitinck. scholars, and collected with enthusiasm Greek and Latm manu- 

We trust Umt the author will continue his researcluis amongst scrij)ts. Sir William Browne, the donor of the Browno medals at 
the archives of Calcutta, and we would suggest to him that a f Cambridge, ordered that bis life companion and solace, his pocket 
selection from the less known Minutes of Wairen Hastings would 1 Elzevir Horace, should be deposited in his grave on his coffin. The 
fonn an admirable nucleus for his second volume. The public | successor to much of Dr. Mead's practice, Anthony Askew, the friend 
would then have an opportunity of judging of the weight of that . of Parr and Bir William Jones, was a mighty bibliomaniac, and had 
pen against whichlibilip Francis acknowledged, “ with sullen and , prcpjued idaborato commentaries on iEschylus. Samuel Musgrave, 
resentful candour, that thciu was no contending.” And an in- in the same Georgian period, was less successful as a physician, but 
spection of the Indian Minutes of Francis himself might even shed * yt‘t more celebrated as a- scholar for his edition dof Euripides, 
a light on the question of the authorehip of “ Junius.” It would whom he adored. Bir Henry Halford, in whose presidency the 
bo strange if Francis, when opposed to such a worthy antagonist, College migrated from Warwick liane to Pall Mall East, composed 
were not found writing in his best and most forcible style. With a volume of elegant Latin verse during his daily rounds of medical 
^11 our criticisms we can recommend this volume to the public, and visits. Henry Bouthey, the poet's brother, spoke Latin with 
wo shall look forward to a second instalment which shall bring fluency, and was never without Horace, Virgil, or Pliny’s Letters 
down tlio social and political state of India to the date when, in in hid pocket. Dr. Charles Badham's translation of Juvenal 
the words of Colonel Mannering’s servant, Company's generals | yet maintains its place tituoug renderings of the satirist. The 
relieved Cuddiebuim, and defended (’bingalore, and defeated the scholarly tastes of hhigiish physicians doubtless had their original 
giuat Mabratta Chief, Ihgai Jolli Buudlcmau,” impulse from the intimate connexion of the Universities, through 

their medical faculty, with the medical profession. It is, however, 
amusing to find that the College of Physicians had, at a very eiirly 
period of its history, to take measures for compelling O-xtbrd to 
rescind for w ant of scholarship a medical degree to which it had 
admitted in (Queen's Mary'sreign a certain coppersmith who declined 
corpus “ hir Juec ct hoc corpus^ accusativo corporem'' “ Egregius,” 
ux(*lainied the College, certe ex uriversitate mediciis cui hiuiiana 
vita committeretur.’’ Wo will not suspect that any English 
physician of tlie present College would make the acousatlvo of 
corpus f'orporem. But many, at any rate, of the patients of so 
extraordinary aii offender would fail to see any immediate peril to 
their lives in such ignorance, however terrible. 

Not till nearly a century after tho foundation of the Col¬ 
lege do we find silt it. factory evidence that its members were begin¬ 
ning to understand that the classical poets, and even Aristotle and 
Galen himself, could not dispense them from examining nature 
experimentally. Great men like Dr. Caius tried to introduce the 
study of practical anatomy so early as the middle of the sixteenth 
century; but English physicians, for the must part, learnt from 
books the peculiarities of the human frame. Tho heat remedy that 
a concourse of physicians, chirurgeons, and apothecaries could pro¬ 
pose for the case of King James’s eldest son, Prince Henry, when 
dying, was a cock cloven^b) tbe hack and applyed to tho soles of 
\n& feet,” PUysiciaus as late as^the end of the sixteenth century 
were not always above belief in tho Koaicrucian mysteries j ana 
just ns several physicians of ix^pute in tho eighteenth century re- 

_____sisted vaccination, so they who had studied in Fiance in the 

iJinacro should* have accepted presferment which he so iusVantanc- bnlf of the seventeenth century repudiated as an absurdity 

ously resigned. He resolves his own perplexity a few lines after Harvey’s doctrine of tlie circulation of the blood. For the moat 
he" iins expressed it. The solution obviously is that bishops in P*trt| however, that doctrine tyas^ accepted^ as a^ canon in every 
those days connived at surrenders of benefices on the condition timt “i^dical school, and it revolutionised medical science in Englana 
the new incumbent granted a penrio/i to his predecessor. Thus elsewhere- English physicians have always been favourably 
tho King and his nobles found an easy way of rewarding a physician bnown for their preference of observation of the individual ease 
at the cost of w^hat, though no burden to thcniselvos, bad a clear ^ theory, Tho author of Udigio Medtci, Sir Thomas 
money value to him. By the reign of James 1 . the custom had Brown, declared tliat ''secretum medicorum eat juc^im “ 


THE ROYAL COLLKOE OF niySlCUXS.* 

D r, MUNK, in his preface to the new edition of this valuable 
%vork, apologizes for tho monotony iiuivitable in a long series 
of short biographies of men for the most part educated alike, and 
practising a profession whose duties aits hidden in domestic privacy. 
No e.YCUse was needed. The volumes not only ni.T-ke a most useful 
reference book, but are full of all sorts of interesting details 
revealing tho professional characteristics of the past three cen¬ 
turies. 

When the Oolloge was founded in Warw'ick T.ime in 1518 by 
Henry VIll., at tho instance of Thomas Linacre, the long-stnnding 
connexion between medicine and theology hud not yet ceased, 
and many of tho early physicians on Dr. Munk's register were 
in holy orders. John Chainbre, who is named first in the 
letters patent^ constituting tho College, was a priest before 
he graduated in physic at Padua, and his medical fame and 
his advancement in tlie Church went on together. While he 
was King Henry’s physician he was also Arclideacon of Meath 
and Doan of the Collegiate Chapel of St, Stephen’s, Westminster, 
which ho rebuilt at an expense of 11,000 mai’ks. Linacre was not 
ordained till he was nearly fifty, and was already celebrated in 

4 V,,. _ _ 



years the association of the two facuUies of theology and divinity *793 of his work oa morbid anatomy opened up a froi^ field 6f 
had grown obsolete; but Dr. Munk records that in 1720 Dr research. Dr. William Prout^ who died in ifisiX led the way, 

Munk, **to that more intiniate Itoowtedge of 
P life through the inatilitilentAUfy of eben^&y ! 
1 theoloeian ^ eharaeteiietice of the jsrcMt;o<^fy 7 ^ ( 

^TheB(dl of the Rota College of 

, -f ‘ iiniportant modicaldiecovori^;''. ■ 

lege, PaUMaU Last. *878. liuukfe^.orthe %yta of 
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good 4wil iloliM /tiian ihi$ apeeifie profasaional diseoverieB. 

wbtt)4 froin the nsesest work, to have applied 
their intelUgeiioa diore fruitfully in the field of science geiietally 
than iu their own department of it. Oilberti in publishing his 
wc3(rfc on the magnet about 1593, became, according to Mr. 
Hallam, ^^Atonee the father of experimental philosophy in this 
island.^ Dx. Goddard, about the middle of the seventeenth 
centuryi made the first telescope ever constructed in England. 
Sir Willitm Petty was not spociallv distinguished in medicine, 
tbouji(!i he Restored a woman who had been unjustly banged at 
Oxfom; but Ms restless brain hovered over almost every prublmnof 
mechanics which modern ingenuity has solved. Sir iinna Sloauo 
spread an enthusiasm for botany by the collection which he 
brought from Jamaica. Another physician, Daniel Dridges, 
earned popular gratitude by showing, at iho end of the last 
century, how to convert spermaceti into candles. Ifis servant 
stole the secret, and became ricli. Nathaniel 11 uhnn anticipated 
modern sanitary science by teaching, in 1S07, that tlm interior of 
a church is for tho living, and not for the dead. Sir William 
Watson, in 1745, was one of the pioneers of electricity, a principle 
so little understood tbattbo Duke of Cumberlanl proUibly showed 
as much cogrago in taking a shock at Sir William's houtie in 
Alileragate Street with the point of his Uullodon sword, as in 
fighting tho battle itself. Dr. Wollaston, at the beginning of the 
prerant century, discovered tho malleability of platinum, and 
anticipated tho atomic theory, lUoughr he lost the glory from 
his excessive fear of the reproach of failure. Dr. Thomas Young, 
“the marvel of his age,” by his researches in 1S01-3 led up to the 
unclulalory theory of light, .while he nmuHod bis leisaire with 
contributions towards deciphering tho Kosetta stone. J>r. 
Paris invented tho safety-bar, second only in utility to Davy's 
safety-lamp. Dr. Neil A molt throw a flood of light on sanitary 
science, refusiug to patent any of his inventions lest iimnkinll 
Bhould be hindered in benoliting by llioin. Dow fur sariitHry science 
had in old times boon neglected by physicians may bo iidcnaal 
from tho fact, montionod by J>r. AJinik in his life of Dr. Richard 
Budd, that tho eightoeiitii century was nearly at an end belnro 
potatoes were made part of tlio diet of the (Jhrisl's Iluspitiil boys, 
and that the Physiciun-Gcneral to the Arnjy, Sir Lucas I’opys, 
who had diivcted the whole iiiodical administration of the army 
for fifteen years, refused to go to Walcheroii to r<*|Jort on the sick¬ 
ness of tho troops, on the plea that ho was “ not acquainted with 
the disenscs of soldiers in Ciim)i or in quarters.” 

Dr. Wollaston gained 30,000/. by lus discovery of the mallea¬ 
bility of platinum; but, for tho most part, tho woaltliy physiemns 
are not to be found among the pliilosophers, 1 Ffirvey, wlio, though 
munificent in his gifts whiiu living, left 20,000/. at his death, is 
only an apparent e.\cepliou, for lie basked in Court favour and had a 
great practice. Dr. Ilailclifre left 50,000/. to CKford, b<*sides en¬ 
dowing richly other foundations. Dr. Cockbnru, in 1729, married 
an earl’s daughter, and gave her a jointure of 5o,(X)o/. Dr. Mead's 
and Dr. EothergiU's prolossional receipt.*! during the same period for 
several years averaged six or seven thousand pounds. Also in the 
same generation, Dr. Jkoiber'a earnings bought tho considerable 
Essex estate which adescendantcarried jnto the family of Loid .Sali.s- 
bury. Dr. Biiiilie’s income in the tiral quarter of tlie present cen¬ 
tury for many years reached 10,000/. Dr. Hattie founded scholai'- 
sbips, and left 100,000/. in 1776. Dr. Miiuk shows befitting 
admiration for the accumulating powers of Dr, .Tniuos Blundell, 
who had died between the printing of the text of these volumes 
and ^0 preliiee. No physician had ever before left personalty 
sworn under 350,000/. lint tho groat physicians oven long agh 
lived familiarly with kings and nobles. They were as well accepted | 
socially in the centuries when they Jived in Alderagate Street, and | 
Hatton Garden and St. Marv-le-Bow ns now that they have annexed 
May Fair and Harley and Winipolo Streets. W’hile scie.nce was still 
young in England, and had begun to fascinate minds with visions of 
a boundless future, men like the Duke of Kichruond early in tiio 
eighteenth century, and the famous Marquess of Dorchester in tho 
middle of the preceding century, sought tho fellowship of the 
College of Physicians. The latter pi*eccdoiit is perhaps not entirely 
a happy one; for Lord Dorchester died of a apecitic of bis ow;; 
invention. But so have many persons who were never ouiitlod to 
bear tho title of “ M.D.” At times a physician’s iniluence may 
have been ill employed. Thus King oWles ll.’s physicinn, Sir 
Alexander Fraizer, obtained by a gross misuse of royal favour tho 
fiogging of the bailifis who had arrested him for a debt and the 
imprisonment of the justice of the peace who had given them autho¬ 
rity. Far more generally, however, the Court interest of famous 
phmoians was exerted honourably. Dr. Mead, a devoted 
Whig, is reporded to have refused oven to prescribe for yir Robert 
■Walpole uifil BO bigoted a Tory partiBHU as Dr. Friend was 
releuB^ from what Meiuy[M;ftrded as an unjust imprij|||^ient. 
Physicians, like other mei^KvedWr special political sympathies; 
but more than any other professii^ that of medicine has no poli- 
ticSi At the very dawn, however,, of the profession in England, 
religion made politicians even of physicians. The liomonism of Dr. 
Caius made kmt suspected at the Court of Queen Elizabeth, and 
Cains QoUego c^pel was despoiled by Iiord Burleigh's order of 
“ much pd|nshe troiaipesry," winch be Imd there concealed. Some¬ 
what later another eSebtated Komau Catholic physloiAn, Atsldwc, 
was impri^ed plotting the escape of Hary Btuart. and “ was 
racked twice almoat to death ifi the Xbwer» about the Edil of 
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Physiciatis and its then docile Fellows. On repehtiii^Jiheolba^ 
he woe condeixmed to lose his ears spite of his appeal ;r^.Hy j^ood 
lords, what 1 will you out ofl* a scholar's ears, will ypd cat off a 
doctor of physic's ears, able to cure lords, peel's, kings, and 1 

Will you make ears of vnhriatinns, mv lords 1 Will you cut off a 
Catholic apostolic, aTioWn'searsl’' When other times came round, 
he had his triumphal return to London, and the College with equal 
zeal restored his licence, though not his ears; but the 5,000/. voted 
him out of Laud's estates whs never paid him. Dr. Thonuis Willis 
was as upright a Cavalier as Sydenham, “ the British Hippocrates,’* 
was a Commonwealth man. He hod borne arms for Ktug 
Charles, as Bydenham had served in the army of the Parlia*«f! 
ment, and on the Restorution bo became the Duke of York's 
nhysiciau. This post lie lost through the candour with which 
he predicted that James's sons bore the seeds of fatal disease from 
the faults of their father's life. 'J'he politics of Radcliffo and Garth 
and Arbuthnot are part of the literary history of Queen Anne's reign. 
Hut tho Tory Radcliffo, from native peevishness, treated Whig 
William and Tory Anno with impartial frankness. Tn 1699 King 
William consulted him on a swelling in his ankles. “ What think 
yon of those ” asked tho King. “ Why, truly,” itmlied Kadolitfe^ 

“ I would uot htivo your Majesty's two logs for your thi'ee 
kingdoms.’’ W'hen ;^^nno was still rhneeas ho repUod to a 
summons to attend luir that “her ailments were nothing but 
vapour‘4.” In his retirement Im was again sent for when the Queen 
was dying. His aiLswer was that “ he had taken physic and could 
not come.” 

The profession has had its fair share of eccentric geniuses 
like Ra<lclifi'e. In more than one instunco Dr. Muuk unkindly 
pas.sea on with a mere hint At their peculiarities, os in the bio¬ 
graphies of J>r. Ikittio and Dr. Glynn. The latter was one of tho 
rmnierous physiciiins >\]io hnvo understood their patients belter 
than themselves. Once, binng ill, he scut for a neighbour physidau 
to attend him, enjoining that be should be given nono of ** that 
vile dung opium.” On liis recovery ho asked if opium had been 
given him. “ If it had n<!t been,” was the answer, “ you would not 
have been hero to ask the question.” What must oe thought of 
the diet of Dr. Fordyee, who died in 1802? “He had satisGod 
himself that man eats fur oftener tliau nature requires. lie dined 
every day for more than twmity years at Dolly’s chop-house in 
Paternoster Row. At four o'clock' the Doctor regularly took Uia 
peat at a table always reserved for him, on which wore placed a 
silver tunknrd of strong ale, a bottle of port wine, and a quarter of 
a pint of brandy. Tho moment the waiter announced him the 
cook put a pound aiul a half of ruuipsteak on the gridiron, and on 
the table some delicate trifle as a h<nmp louche to serve until the 
steak was ready. This WtOs sumotimes half a boiled chicken, some¬ 
times a plate of fish. WJum he Jiad eaten this he took one glass of 
brandy, and then proceeded to devour his steak. When no hod 
finished his meat ho took tho remainder of his brandy, having 
during dinner drunk the tankard of ale, and afterwords the bottlo 
of i^ort. He thus spent one hour and a half of his time^ 
and then returned to liis bouse in Essex Street. He lua^ 
no other meal until his return next day at four o’clock to 
Dolly's.” Alas 1 this noble regimen was followed by years of 
torturing goutl Such a diet, however, is scarcely stranger than 
Dr. .lohn Ash's adininistration to himself of a course of Euclid os 
a euro for a fit of lunacy, “ -After a separation from bis family of 
some months he was advised to rosunio the study of Euclid, to 
which ho had occasLoually dropped hints of his paruality. He did 
rosunio it with the happiest cU’ect, and recovered at length so 
cntnely as to be able to recommence practice in Jjondon/’ hfr. 
Spottiswoode might have added this remarkable esse to hia 
proof of tho virtues of geometry of three dimensions; but Dr, 
.\sh ought to have taken his geometry neat, and not in the dis¬ 
guise of J'hiclid. 

The thread on which Dr. Munk’s very accurate and often very 
interesting biographies are strung is the Royal College of 
Physician.^. Hut it must be owned that that institution does not 
make its personality very apparent, in spite of the frequent records 
that this physician was a Censor of the College and that a Presi¬ 
dent. The Oollege of Physicians either is very much less of an 
entity than a college at Oxfonl or Cambridge, or it is very secret 
in its procedure. Yet we learn from these volumes enough to 
prove that, though Linacre's cliief desire was doubtless to , 
encourage the mutual communication of knowledge by his 
foundation, it fought ns vigorously for its special monopolies 
as any trading guild. Dr. Cains in Elizabeth's reign successfully 
battled against tho audacious claim of tho surgeons to administer 
inward remedies in sciatica or any kind of ulcer or wound. Dr. 
Christopher l^angton was “ for his incontinency carted through 
London in ridiculous attire ”; but the College lays much more 
stress on the grounds for expelling him afi'orded in 15|8 by hki uou- 
iroversies with other physicians when vMting the sch. Dv. 
Ohamberlen was expelWa in 1659 “ for repeated acts of cbntnma^**' 
The worst was pr^bly that he had endeavoured to obtain &<im &e 
Grown, against tin wish of the College, authority to oigUifise itadii 
midwivea in a doinpany. We are gladto l^rnfromDr. 
that no foundatiem can be discovered for the reported attempt of 
the Fellows to banish Sydenham from the College^ Bat the fierce 
contest between the/Fellowa and the Licentiate in 1766-7, when 
the Licentia^. twice attenmted, and once saeeessfoUyi to stonn 
the Oollegfr liy Ibpnm 6f emitoi' hammers, points to anxie^ on the . 
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ebowed beebmijig ffenefosifcy and ccwttflfe 

_ nght ftgaioBt tbe apothecayies to fumiili tbo 

r,;?|«alr—^Hiclne at prime cost from the College dispeimuy. 
Jlaiiy\™you cu?vs quailed before the wrath of the apothecaries^ 
on WMe ifldtnpyendariozi thoj depended, and desired to close 
libe diiipenflai^f'‘$ut Garth's famous poem won^ the day, and tho 
Gdll^ held by its first decision. Tho College might, perhaps, with 
advantage have mdde its pmonality more couspicuons. Such, 
howavev, ae it is, its office had been absolutely indispen- 
aalde. It has furnished a centre and a heart to the medical 
profession. Tho circulation may not hare been very rapid, but 
if the College has not accelerated tho course of medical science, 
it has at any rate not impeded it. It was always re^y to 
recognise riie learning of Leyden and Paris, Montpelier and 
Padua. It did, not impart deep learning, but it examined and 
admitted men who had travelled to obtain it. The names 
of the great foreign seats uf medical science are mot with re¬ 
peatedly in Dr, Munk’s pages, The College has answered the pui*- 
nose of stamping ore, if it has not produced much. Even Grand 
Dukes of Muscovy and Czars rolied almost exclusively on Follows 
or Licentiatee of the College of Physicians to take charge of their 
health. A request from llussia for an English physician is of very 
common oecorrenco in these volumes. Especially useful is the 
work the College has performed in maintaining a certain standard 
of medical skill throughout England itself. Hut the Universities 
long ago ceased to have tho power t«) teach physicians their pro¬ 
fession, and tho College in Mall East has shown no disno- 
aitiem to take their place. A little more ambition even at this 
late day might invest Linucre's foundation with a rank and pre¬ 
rogatives which no other institutioii has as yet exhibited power to 


LAB1LL1J:P.E’S eably iustohy ok victohia.- 

T he south-east corner of tho huge block of land called 
Australia, with a strip along the east coast stretching up into 
9omi*tropiral latitudes, already holds nearly two miliious of the 
Englirii nation. It is quesliomible, from the physical geography 
■of that vast island, whether any other parts of it are likely to 
become the settled abode of ti large European population. Its 
western shores, from King George’s Hound to above Swim lliver, 
though very healthy, otler no great promise of natural riches, either 
in the soil or in mineral deposits. Hugar plantations, if India and 
OhioB would supply coolie labour, might possibly be made to nay 
around the Gulf of Oarpeutnria and Northern Queeushnul. The 
immense spaces of the interior, though much is an unwatcred 
desert, here and them ailord tracts of thin pasture which for a few 
aeasoQfl may feed some flocks of sheep. JVirmauent agricultural 
occupation, however, by family settlers of British or Oenunn race 
will probably be confined to the .south-eastern province.s. Nature 
has there provided a happy oxcuption to the general aridity and 
aterility of what scarcely deserves to be called a continent, devoid 
as it is of gulfs and peninsulas and the physical articulation of 
mountain, lake, and river. The only continuous and commanding 
ranges are those successively uamud the Blue Mountains of New 
ISouth Wales, the Auslialian Alps, Tyrenees, and Grampians in 
Victoria, and those overlooking Gulf Ht. Vincent in South 
AustiMia. They form a semicircular burriiu', some twelve hundred 
miles in length,'between tlie dry and torrid interior plain, which 
has been compared to the flat bottom of a frying-nan, and the sea¬ 
ward districts. These tiro consoqueiitly favoured w'ith a climate 
as good as that of Southern bluropc, but more like that of our 
South African colony., The finest wheat in the'world is grown in 
South Australia. That province, by the way, is situated two or 
three degrees further north than Victoria, wliieh has a cooler air, 
tempered by the winds of two neighbouring oceans, and perfectly 
•congenial to English constitutions. The situation of Gippsland, 
with a xnarino aspect tow.n'ds the South Pacific, and sheltered 
jGrom iohuid sand-storms by the Australian Alps, is perhaps the 
best for physical com 101-1, equal co that of Tiismania oj- New 
Eealand, But what should an Englishman do in a country where 
he could never complain of tho weather P 
The province of Victoria, which was reckoned last April to have 
a popi^tion of 863,000 souls, with hardly any aborigines and 
opmpamtively few Ohineso, seems just now to bo pausing fora 
whiie in the rapid race of colonial prosperity. New li^uth U'ales, 
after having Been outstrippCil, since Ballarat and Oastleiiiaine 
ahowed their nuggete of gold, by her younger sister province, turns 
up her stores of coal and iron as well as of gold, proves her 
auperioiity in fine wool, builds factories and ships, and so takes 
the lead once more. Queensland is ambitious, and Soiitb Aus¬ 
tralia ia both enterprising and industrious. Bpt 


trild oats, even while they na(^t, as "Victoria dees, to g»0# cons 
for the food of their people. Ten years honeo, let ua 
may be neitlier landsharke nor no? ^ odbantutional 

deadlock, nor gambling, brawHng rowdies, m t|M soil of 
Australia Felix. It would be a eerious mistake^ to think tho 
worse of colonial life in general, of Australian society, or indlibd 
of tliat of Victoria outsido the chief towns, because of a few 
superficial blemishes. The same remark in some degree appUes to 
the general character of society in the United Sthtes. A veaw 
large proportion of the upper and middle classes in tdl such new 
countries are fully occupied with business of a private nature, 
domestic and indukrial, commonly agricultural or pastoral. They 
have nothing whatever to say to the excesses and abuses of polith^l 
activity, the perversion of municipal or ministerial ofiices, or the 
scandals of the street in the capital city. Bustio life is there still 
very much kept apart in its daily tenor and habitual tone of feel¬ 
ing from the restless desire of excitement that drives a too quickfy 
rising townsfolk to giddy extravagance. Wo cannot doubt that 
in Victoria, ns well ns in Oalifornia and in the States of Now York 
and Pennsylvania, where a corre.<jponding process has been, observed, 
the moral victory will ultimately be gained by sound principle jtnd 
sober good sense; and those wealthy communities will become in 
all respects wortliy of their English origin. ^ 

Victoria, the earlier history of which is the subject of Mr. 
F, 3 \ Labilliore’s modest and diligent labours, has the smallest 
territory among tho Australian provinces. But it is the most 
compact, the beat settled, and tlie best furnished with means of 
inienml coininimicatxon. Its future will be assured when the 
agricultural industry for which it is eminently fittea shall have 
engaged the resolute and persistent efforts of a sufficient class of 
settlers, like those of New Zealand or Canada, who will not look 
away from their fields and farms. Gold has boen a powerful dis¬ 
traction in Victoria from the remunerative toil of the steady 
husbandman on land of his own. The diggers of twenty-five 
years ago literally turned tho colonial world iipsido down by their 
tlnshy example. Those, brawny mudlarks of the mountain streams 
and gi-avelly plains, each with his pick and shovel, sieve and 
cradle, scratching particles of prociou? ore from heaps of alluvial 
dirt, have gone their way *, too many have gone to the bad. Tho 
roffiduum is that which composes the least agrepiible stratum of 
Melbourne city population. But a very small porcontago has 
wisely returned, in tho colony or in Grciit Britain, to the pursuits 
of industrial or commercial life. The gold-mines of this day are 
important-joint-stock undertakings, with largo capittd invested in 
costly nittclrinery and sunk in deep shafts, forming a most re¬ 
spectable conservative interest, and employing many thousands of 
hired hands. As this mining interest assumes greater ajieciality and 
regularity, the claims of agriculture, secure of its home market, will 
obtain greater attention. It is probable that oven the defined 
territorial limit of Victoria, on its northern side, towards tho 
AiiPtroliaii interior, though an occasion of some iuterprovincial 
jealousy, will in the long run have a beneficial eflect. Squatters 
in New Houth Wales mid Queensland may drive their myriads of 
merinoes-to j^astures new, live hundred miles back, wherever they 
can find a tract of native grass. In Victoria, ns in the Oanterbury of 
New Zealand, the infinite potentiality ” of wool must be sought 
not in a measureless space of open runs, but iu the artificial culti¬ 
vation of more nutritive English grass on enclosed plots of free¬ 
hold soil. This is unquestionahly the true method of assuring 
permanent colouial prosperity. It is believed that tho value of an 
open pastoral ri'gion, where tho natural supply of herbage is 
yearly consumed by flocks of sheep, cannot be worth many years' 
purclmse. And, once lost, it is lost for over, such laud being left 
in un impoverished and hopeless condition. Thousands of square 
miles in Europe, Asia, and Africa, as well as in Australia, reduced 
to barren mooriand, bear witness to this law. It is as sure as 
that the wasteful destruction of trees is punished in duo time 
by the loss of moisture and the stripping of fertile soil from the 
aggrieved hillsides in ev«>ry sunny clime. Our colonial friends 
have received ample warning, from competent scientific advisers, 
of the^fatft which may befall their respective countries if a wise 
economy of vegetation he not observed and enforced. The pro¬ 
vince of Victoria, however, with its noble mountain ranges, its 
numerous rivers, and its wdde exposure to the sea, is far less in 
danger of ln.sing its fertility than other parts of Austridia. 

Mr. Labilli^re, who ought not, as the author of this book, to 
have lieon so long kept waiting, is a zealous member of the 
Boyal Colonial Institute. He was born in Victoria, to which 
country his parents emigrated in 1839. recollwrions of 

his cliildbood, with some anecdotes told among his fomily Ijjad 
friends, are repeated with amiable simpUolty in a banter at the 
end of his second volume. There is, however, a (rood tfeal of ori¬ 
ginal and valuable material, derived searching tho Ooloni^ 
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fioanosol adventure, not to use a harsher worrl.ihas been rifo at 
Melbourne. A protectionist fiscal system, moanti Ae, bas not sue- 
OMided in fostering provincial mauiifactures. J^ent political 
indoosneies have also tended to discredit the rarliamentary 
Govomtnant of Victoria. This province, on the whole, is hardly 
deservir^ramong her neighbours to be admired as a model of aocka 
btem. Bat young countries are often capifole of sowii^ thriv 
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rendering this real service to an mteresting branch of historical 
literature. It is that which relates the propssa of gbawtcphleal 
discovery, both maritime and ovexfond, with the pera^imoxii^ 
euces and performances of men so en^ployed, 
meat of these affairs, in general semng to 
principle ** How not to do it,'' fo b 
within popuhur eompmhenrion* K 
structivn, to ,tbe nhoMbd mhad. 
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ftom 1791^ to i$36/ '‘Bub seooit^ voliuno oammeiiees in the leading 
loeM'ftJiyE between dxnloratioa «»il oolonizetion. 
with (ut aoeottot of Mee&tn^ Henty'a settlement of 1S35 In Partlaim 
ttiid <3^ Memei. Betma and Fawkner in Port Phillip. 
It goea ofti in ^ mooeecUng chapters, to describe the foundatioQ 
orSlethounie by Ooeemor Sir Itichard Boarke; the recognition of 
the Port Phillip settlement as a dependency of New South 
Walea, undar Mr. La Trohe as Superintendent; the trying vicis- 
sHudea cf its economic and financial condition; the rule of 
Goraiilior Sir George Gipps; the arrangement of certain land claims; 
and the political development of Victoria. This is dcscrihed, first 
aa a separate Crown Colony in 1S51, and, four or five years later, 
with oons^tuiional seU*goveranient. With the iimt session of its 
Parliament, m November 1S56, the ISm'lif Ilts/orp of Victoria is 
formal^ concluded. We have indeed read all that part of it 
which belongs to mere colonial politics in several former publica¬ 
tions. It may long preserve a degree of interest for colonial 
descendants of the leading families, who may he pleased to find their 
forefathers' names in lists of the first Legislative Council and 
Assembly. Some people in this country may perhaps care to 
observe that Mr. Robert Lowe was appointed by Sir George Gipps, 
in 1843, ono^of the nominee members of the Council. He resigned 
after a twelvemonth, disngrotdug with the Oovurniueot upon the 
separation of the Port Phillip district from New South Wales, and 
upon other vital questions. The uamo, too, of Mr. Hugh Childers 
^pears in 1851 as a Government ofiicial, the next year ns Auditor- 
General and member of Council, and in 1855 ns Minister of Trade. 
But not many readers at lliis distance are wont to peruse the 
current notices of Parliamentary and administrative doings ui 
Sydney and Melbourne. This state of feeling, matched as it is by 
the mutual indiflerencp of all the colonies to one another’s poli¬ 
tical welfare, does not promise well for the schomo of what is 
called an Imperial Federation. 

Mr. Lahilli^m’s work is one of rosoareli, and has been faithfully 
performed. Some parts of the history will bo agreeable to 
rciuloi*a who indulge a healthy taste fer stories of adventurous 
voyages and travels, or for th« study of primitive teriestrial con¬ 
ditions previous to the hahitiiiioii of civilized man. The exploits 
of JSaas and Flinders, by whom near tho end of lust coijtuvy the 
most southerly shores of Australia were dizcoveied, proving that 
Tasmania was a separate island, are n famous example of valiant 
seamanship. Landsmen cannot realize what it must have hecii 
to grope one’s way in a small open boat, or oven alterwanls in a 
sloop of twenty-seven tons, along the newly-found wild ccKist, 
amidst waters all unknown, where the Indian Ocean meets tho 
full swell of the Pacific iu waves that roll half roun«l tho glol)e. 
Matthew Flinders, who c-aiuo again in 1802 as coiumniider of 
Il.M.S. Inmatiijtttor^ survived his Fivncli iiuprisonmont to publish 
an account of their exploivatious; but the nniTKliv*' of Oeorgo Itiisi'. 
himself seems to have been lost. Tt would have told ub how, in 
January 1798, ho reached the spacious inlet still called Westorn- 
port—a mitnouier as it sooms now, I'or its siluiition is twenty or 
thirty miles east of I'ort Phillip. Four years hiler. Port Phillip 
itself was discovered by Lieutenant John Murray in the Ladt/ 
JS'dson^ with whicli Lieutenant Janms Grunt had pro- 
viously surveyed Westeniport and much of that const. The 
events of that year, 1802, are of some historiciil interest, and 
obtain new illusti’ation from Murray’s log of the Lathj Nelson^ 
which has been hidden seventy-six years among the Admiralty 
records injjoudon. Mr. Tjabilliftro has fortunately got it for his 
book; and ho is enahlod Iw its evhleuco 10 show that the entrance 
to I*ort Phillip was actiuiUy discovered on the 5th of Junimry, six 
weeks earlier than the date c<iutmoiily stated. It scorns tlnit it 
was not practicable to get in thnt time,"but Mr. Bowen, first mate 
of the Lady Ndsotif first entered there with her launch on the ist 
or end of February, and tho vessel herself went in on the 15 th. 'fhose 
are minuto points wliich iney porluips he eilofl in Mr. Labillii're’s 
lifetime for a centenary celebration. Perhaps Miu-ray, Bass, and 
Flinders may even be deemed worthy of JMelbourne statues, like 
Captain Cook at Sydney. Wo know not what will he tho idotis 
or thshioss of 1902*, with respect to memorials of that kind. It 
Uwoll, meantime, that Murray's nautical log of 1802 has been put 
in print, aloM with several other papers of value—Grant's original 
report to (Jovomor King tho year befoio, the Governor's 
despatches, and a portion of Captain Flinders’s log of tho Inuesti- 
gator^ in April 1802, These explorations of 1801 and 1S02, com¬ 
pleting that of Westeniport by Bass, wore made ju.st in time to 
prevent Australia Felix from becoming a French possession. There 
^ere the jS'(ftur<Ui^Q and the GHyr-npht, under Captain Baudin, 
prjdng about, those shores on scientific preiences, and bestowing 
the name of Terre Napoldon " upon a somewliat mdeiinite extent 
of South'Australian coast. Westerilport, indeed, they cx)uld not 
affect to Ignore as an English discovery; hut the French olilcial 
ficrihi of that expedition that they had examined which 

lay beyond Westemiwrt, and tlukt it waa all previously unknown. 
This would include Port Phillip, the present harbour of Melbourne, 
3nth the greater part of Victoria, and tho Gulf of St. Vincent, with 
Ad^ide 1|te whole province of South Australia. To bo 
sure, ^glaud and F^co were nmin at war with each otlmr a few 
mon^mteri; but, if the French had been allowed to hmst their 
dag In th<^ parts^ it might have otw^ed some diplomatic trouble 
at thefinideettlemeht dIpeaoB. ' 

Tho original reports of Grant and lltnmy^ written In a plain 
■aiox^ke styici mn a when read af|er the 

l ^^ of. tiEiieerquarW a canturj^^^ iKime 


an entry which show*, a kudablo spirit of 
With the stores of Hie Majesty King Oeoige IIL ^ ifnihln 
allowance of grew" was a proper demonstration of lofa%t upon 
the occasion of hoisting and saluting the Union Jams & 
Phillip. Murray is delighted with the laudseapo scenery thets* 
abouts, whicA reminds him of Greonwich X'aik and BlaSkheothi^: 
of course without the houses and gardens, seeing that ^ the hilb' 
and valleys rise and fall with inexpessible elegance." It Is a 
little touching that he names a small island Maria, ** after a sister 
I lost some years past." His observations of seals and sea- 
elephants, of peliciuis and swans, are quaint in their simplicity. Hie 
lively description of a skirmish, happily almost bloodless, with a 
party of black men, has as much the air of reality as Rohsmsw 
Crusoe, This is a good deal to say for a true account of mere 
facts. There is little new in the compiled chapters relating ta 
difleront overland expeditions from New i^outh Wales to the 
semth-west. Wort^fer to the discoverv of the Murrumbidgee and 
Marray rivers, in 1824, when Messrs, llamiltun Hume and W. It. 
1 Lovell pushed their way down the ma-coast; the descent of ib» 
1 /Ower Murniy by Osiptaiu Wturt, in 1830; and Sir Thomas 
MitcbcU's journey, in 1836, along and across the Victorian moun¬ 
tain ranges to arrive at tbu shore of Portland Bay. These narra¬ 
tives are familiar already to many ivaders, and the only iiaportaiit 
addition is that of some correspondence proving that Hume oud 
IIovcll had really got to P«>rt JMiillip when they fancied they had 
got to Wiwteruport. The history of actual occupation of territory 
lags far behind that of exploration. The shilly-shally conduct 
of tho colonial Goveriimsuts, and tho inconsistency of thsir 
counsels, from 1803 to 1836, upon th(t subject of propo^ settle¬ 
ments in tliat part, ore shown abundantly from the oinciid pajpers. 
A few eiicigotio squatters at length crossed the strait muxt 
Tasmania, and nractically decided the question. Victoria was thus 
tio creature of the ponul ti'ansportution sj'steni, but a genuine colony 
of free mon. 


THE riUMUOSE PATH.* 

W RITERS of fiction have reason to take alarm at the vast 
machinery now at work for the ditlusion of accurate know¬ 
ledge in tho female mind, and more ospecmlly at the methodictil 
exactness with which this end is pursued. What is to become 
of tho great central attraction of the novel, tho heroine, if sho is 
to hft weighted with a thorough education which leaves no 
blank and desuri places; if it is cssentml to her to know ae mueh 
ns tlje hero, to stand on the same level of culture, to be iitdepen- 
<l(,‘iit of his teaching, and in a position to disdaiu his tender ador¬ 
ing palrontigo ’, if lie can enlighten her on no point, set her right in 
no dillicidiios, if she can cKtiinatc his genius and attainments by n 
more nmtler-of-fact scale than Ijer intuitive perceptions? Weribunk 
it will be admitted that hitherto the interest of fiction owes asom 
to its heroines than its heroes. Tho woll-iAforaied highty- 
educated hero is often a stick, a peg'on which to hstig the inetdent 
of tlio piece, and it does not matter; hut in such a case this hsrcdiie 
is somebody; she plays a real part; sh© shows heart, fesMug, native 
intelligence at work; something original is exiieetsd Of her. 
It remains to be proved that feminine originality is fostered by 
rigid system. This is a point on which tire reviewer need 
commit himself; but at any rate the novelist finds one of his 
strongholds attacked. It is at least more difficult to nmke a 
heroine out of a thoroughly well-grounded and hard-woxksd 
young girl, subiected from childhood to stifi’ exainiiratkms, 
rousing her oiaulation, testing her progress, detecting her weak 
points,’ and proclaiming her final triumphs. There has hitherto 
been a sort of mystery about dawning womanhood. AH sorts of 
opposites meet in it; opposites friendly to plot and dialogw* But 
soon ]>robabilities will be too strong against the favourite eoa- 
j unction of extremes—acuteness and simplicity, kuovrindge and 
Ignorance, playing their pirts in rapid alternation, and ptodookig 
cunlrasls for which the novelist need be at no pains to Apolo|iis^ 
.‘teeing that the inconsistencies are not in him, out in his subjeeti, 
and are so umn^' ovideiices of his insiglit ai^ truth to nature. 
The hero is often dull because he is an object of ISsar to tho 
imagination that pictures him; while the fancy ha* sacercised 
itself freely on the heroine, to her great advantage, a* 
a sort of playground for experiment. She has been strong in 
her intuitions, hitherto the boast of woman. To her what does 
ignorance matter ? She is above it j endowed, as the gilt impliss, 
with crannies and loopholes through which an irrepresribte in¬ 
tellect makes its way to the light. It is needles^ however, to any 
that iutuitiou makes no figure at all in a competitive exandnariote 
Nosriiere does Mrs. Oliphant hint that the moriveof hoBr pMaent 
story is to secure one moro picture of this illuminated iffubrauno 
whose fate is sealed, while thereissriUa chanee of' liadteg 

a counterpart in reality. Be this, however, asi it 
certainly has iuMgied herself in an Ignoranfe heroins. Xf Mtn^ 
garei'e father hyd not been a baronet, the ofifioinlaof the Moiri 
Board would mnioubtedly have summoned hiin ter negteetihig kis 
child’s 6ducatioi:| VGule Ins old teetotam ^ Bell" teotted owlrie 
obstinate tedifiSstenee to hiedaugkterV wdfiite m tlm eseeniiide^o^ 
French and the **pteny,’'|re teaiigbtnothing of bJeduttea ^^Wkat 
does a amaU thiar like that want with educarion f Sr tiudovlo 
liked hsf it, and «e pmhB|« would wwnt peoiite; 

* Tbs' jPoitA By' Mte,' OHplumt. hmdm f A 

Blackett;;; 
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^ for MM ^ the wonder, corioeitj, and inteUkent ignonmce of: 
ite most cAptivatiiw qualitiee, if we coaid hut Tentuie to 
take tlSh go <4 of them with a dear conscieoceP'* He does not 
like her to speak foe broad Scotch, and he msiste on tidiness of 
hdr and dim; but here his solicitade ends, llw mmmar and 
Scotticisms are his diversion. He supposed she could read, for he 
saw her readinff; that she conld write, he knew, for he had seen 
her do it \^at could her worrying: elderly half-sisters want 
more P Of course, when a youn^ uidy of this sort is thus left to 
herself, h^ reading is of a very choice character. Margaret 
had read Clarendon and Sir Thomas Brown, and Barton on 
Melanofaolv, and translations of >"(0ts8art, and 3on QuM.e; books 
which it 18 quite in place for a certain class of romantic victims of 
educational neglect to pore^ over, though we doubt if any of them 
ere likely attritions to a mrl of restless nature with whom musing 
and dreaming ^ere the only things upon which she could spend 
more than *Uwa minutes by the clock”; which restlessness is 
hlarwefs excuse for the scrapes she falls into. However, it is not 
on this point that we are at issue with the author, but on the very 
subordinate part that she gives to instinct. Margaret is ignorant, 
but also pui^minded.^ It is not education but nature that would 
preserve an innocent girl, conscious of birth and of being an object of 
deference, from the impropriety of leaning over a handsome young 
artist’s shoulder till her oreath stirred the hair on bis temples. 
Indeed her intercourso with tho young men of the story is all 
marked by this absence of instinctive reserve. The freedoms she 
allows tlus hist favourite, Rob Glen, and which lead to her diHi- 
culties, are really incompatible with the fine qualities she is in¬ 
vested with. His permitted caresses, end the clandestine moot¬ 
ings in tho wood while her father lies dying and dead, are a greater 
Mcuse for his conduct than they are allowed to be. Simplicity 
is not really so dangerous a guide. VVheu she comes to her senses 
she discovers that a weak fear of hurting Rob's feelings was at 
the bottom of her mistake; but, if so, the title is incorrect, and 
presents a false picture. “ The primrose path ” is one “ of dalli¬ 
ance.” The same excuse is repeated later on in the book when 
Margaret is talking to one of her suitors 


after any effort at embeaeing th^ M bsorings of a tra^^ idta- 
ation, wtuch ia too univenal for the reader wlm a gdod coinmlsiioe 
to fau in with the author’s vein of satire. 

The novel is insdbed by a teij ptononnoed pl^ri^ism. It is 
dedicated to the Right Reveten^ me Moderator, ana everything 
Scotch is upheld,'from speech and tone to idigion. The wotidly 
sister who inspects lace with so keen an interest is ridiculed alike 
for her repudiation of the Scottish accent and of the PreiVterian 
form of worship. Indul^nt as Mrs. Oliphant has learnt to ^ of 
doubt in the abstxact, R^ Glen is made of slight account as much 
for the conceit of scruples which render useless Ml the sherifices of 
his family for his education for the minist^ as for his general snob- 
bishnoas and inferiority of principles and aims. Not that the repre¬ 
sentative Scotch minister is put in a very attractive %ht. It 
would be too great* a concession to the cause to make his sermons 
interesting; but he figures well by comparison. His steady, prosy, 
elderly virtues put the representative of tbe Scotch Kirk in honest, 
favourable contrast with the High Ohurch rector of Maigaret’s 
English home, who renounces the idea of celibacy tbe moment he 
sees Margaret and estimates her social advantages; and who enters 
upon his plan of courtship with an imbecility of which no Scotchman 
could be guilty. But this belongs to the tone of tho novel. Two 
or three of the characters are delineated with care and nicety; 
granting the possibility of the situations and mutual relations, they 
are worked out with attention to nature. Tho dialogue is easy and 
sumetimes spirited. The rest of the personages are in the style of 
broad comedy. They liave each their trick of speech, their hobby, 
their characteristic absurdity, moral, or intellectual, which every 
opportunity discloses. It is on tho principle of omedy that, 
whatever quarrel Mrs. Oliphant may have witli her characters in the 
course of her story, she always makes it up with thorn by the end. 
She is too indulgent to Immaii frailty, as nirnishing a field for her 
penetration, to be inclined to downright antagonism, aud thus she 
may be observed always to leave off on good terms with her corps 
of performers as tho curtain falls. 


**XHd you ever do anything that wns real wrong?” snitl Margaret, 
dfeamily, looking out towards tho horizon where the rose of the »ky met 
tbe blue of the soa. She was rather thinking aloud than realizing tho' scope 
of what she said; and it is doubtful whether the girl ever reuliml the 
difference between a girl and a ntnn, the very diftereut sense ihot real wrong 
might have to him, or the eqniv<x'ul meaning which such words might 
bear bo a listener of so much more experionre in the w'orld. 

He laughed, startling Margaret from her dreamy musing. “ Alas! ” he 
said, a great many times 1 am afraid. Did you? but 1 don’t suppose 
you know wliot wrong means.” “ Yes,” she said, drawing a deep hronth, 
** I am not in fun ^ once: and it seems us if you never can get the better of 
it. 1 don't know if it is any excuse ttiat 1 did it, because 1 did not like tA> 
hurt a penon's feelings.” 

We will not, however, enter into the story, which is told with tho 
author’s characteristic ease and spirit, though with a deliberation 
that betiaye consciousuoss of scanty material. The gradual decline 
towards the grave of an old man of seventy-five occupie.-) ti space 
which otherwise would need explanation. The personages of 
whom the story is composed ore marked off into two classes by 
one fundamentM difference. Those who may be said to have a 
current of ideas, whose minds are made up of many interests, 
who do not rest on one image, but who suffer their thought to 
range, or rather whose thought naturally passes rapidly from one 
subject to another—to whom one thing suggests another, wliose 
habits of mind assert themselves on all occasions, and prevent 
their absorption in one prevailing idea—these are the worldly, 
e^tistical, sel^h persons of tlie piece. The interesting people, 
those whom it is the author's pleasure to exhibit to the reader in 
an attractive point of view, are engrossud by one habit or one 
idea, or at most by two, and let other things act no more upon 
them than a blank wall. Tho heroine has a fine house and estate 
in £klgland| but tbe fact absolutely makes no impression on her 
thoughts or ideas of life. Old Sir Ludovic does nothing but read. 
We are not told the nature of his studies; he has the appearance 
of reading but one book; it is enough that ho is absorbed iu it, 
and thei'efore dead to every other claim. His regard for his 
daughter is purely a habit in connexion with his books; she is 
a permanent feature of the scene, in which he refuses to see 
OTowth or change. He has three other children—a son and two 
daughters, hut they occupy no space in his mental vision. Nobody 
can get a new idea into his very acute brain; he is a smiling, 
cynical automaton, while inspiring his daughter with an intensity of 
imeetion which shaoxes the affected grieis of the elder family, all 
of them with a great variety of interests of tlie common worldly 
order. 

ReMly these twin daughters by a previous marriage, who come to 
be pr^nt at his last moments, are iu a difficult position. They 
are alive to the duty of grieving for the death of their father; but 
he has never been an aflectiouate father to them, and never valued 
their sodoty. It is a situation in which the conventional lan¬ 
guage of sorrow should be tenderly dealt with. Bat while Maigaret, 
to soothe her intolerable sense ot loss, steals off tto the wood for 
RoVs tender sympathy, and is Indulgently deWt iwith by the 
author, all her satire is expended on the two sisters turning over 
dividing the treasures of point lace just revealed to thd? sif^t 
mm the depths of an old cabinet All that can be said ia that 
guell oubxigw up(m the demands of a condensed attention to 

grave, are common; that protracted absorption is 
' ^ of ordinary minds ; that there is a springs A 

xebonnd to ^iliar subjects of interest and personal qu^ttoni^ 


CAMOENS.* 

rriWO now editions in English verse of the great Portuguese 
-A- epic issued w'ithin the space of a few months should indicate 
some interest on the part of the present generatiou in tbe Lmiada 
ofOamoens. It is true that one is only a reprint with revised and 
extended notes of the 1776 text by Mickle — that Mickle whom, 
in spite of his paraphrastic license, interpolations, omissioas, and 
a fitse uso of tho somewhat stilted but smooth phraseology of a 
century since, Houthey admitted to be a man of guuius, and one 
whoso name will live amongst English poets,” stigmatizing him, 
however, ut the^ same time as intending only to flatter the then 
East India Company, who reaped where the Portuguese had 
sown.” Of this translation, however, we do not at present {troposo 
to treat. Tho Inter one by Mr. Aubortin, daintily decorated and 
printed, is tbe work of a writer whose long residence amongst 
those who speak the idiom Eanshaw terms ** uncourted,” and in 
which Camoens wrote, entitles him to claim no mean authority as a 
translator of I'ortugal’s epic. Several Englishmen, with more 
or less success, have tried their hands upon the Xt/siods. The 
earliest, Sir Richard Eanshaw, was horn in 1607, and in 1635 was 
appointed Resident at the Court of Spain, whe.re ho roTUiuned until 
1642. In ] 650 he was again in Spain, but was recalled in 1651; 
and in i66i was sent, as Envoy lixti-aordiiiary, to Portugal, re¬ 
turning thence to Spain, where he died in 1^66. He wos^^a 
complete master of the modem languages, especially the Spanish, 
which he spoke and wrote with as much advantage as if he had 
been a native.” Following the fortunes of the King, he was 
taken prisoner at tho battle of Worcester, and remained a consider¬ 
able time in durance, apparently on parole, as the whole of his 
translation of the Imimh wns made during his detention at Tan- 
korsley in Yorkshire. ‘‘Eiifem the hour I began it to tlie end 
thereof 1 slept not once out of these walls.” In his dedication to 
tho Esrl of ytraffbrd (May 1655) he writes;—“I cannot tell how 
your Lordship may take it, that in so uiicourted a language as 
that of I’ortugal should be found extant a poet to rival your 
beloved Tasso; how himself took it I can, for he was heard to say 
(his great Jerusalem being then an Embrio), he feared no man but 
Camoens.” As this book is somewhat scarce we transcribe the 
title-pago Tho Lusiad ; or, Portugal’s Historical Poem. 
Written in tho Portingal language. By Luis de Camoens. And 
now newly put into English by Richard Eanshaw^ inquire. 
London. 1655.” A comparison of Eanshaw’s text with that of 
Mr. Aubertin will at once indicate the frequent liberties takito 
with his original by tho former, although ia some 
staiizar his treatment of the text Is eff'ective, dramatic, abd 
fairly close to the Portuguese, j^'^bably Eanshaw was not a 
little indebted to the Spanish translation by Benito Oaldem. 
printed at Alcald in 1580, which closely follows the original 
text, as well as that of Tapia (Salamanca, 1580). As Kfi did 
not, however, visit Portugal until six years after his transla¬ 
tion was printed and nine after be had written we accept 
1652-3 as the date of coamotition—he would naturally trimt 
to his knowledge of the Spanish idiom tiisn to toat If O^noet^ 
he also remarla tiiat hli hook whs tutoted (io<«) wlthba^ 
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liM teOtt Bp ^ tlifm fi>ur tames since tbst dste. 

MosgreWs, m Terse^ spjpeared in 1836. cantesy in tlie 
SM^e jWi i!)f <t«iUliBQB» SB aocomi^liBbed Portuguese scholar, who 
unl^l^ BcrSrer HTed to^ complete the work; and another version 
by hfiteheiU, In 1854. Thus, within about a century no less than 
fM w^arale J^uah tranalations of the Ztittads have been printed 
ill liondan* Oamoensh cheimered life and literary labour can 
liardly be dissociated; like Oervantes he also was the sport of 
fortm^s; an^ while our hearts are touched by the simple recital 
of his sufierings, without them, much of that richness of colour 
which travel and experience caused would probably have been 
inissed. Taken as a whole, and hearing in mind the period and 
ciicamstances of composition, Os Limaaas is a work of which any 
nationality might justly be proud, and that k bos been so recog¬ 
nized is evident by the existence of translations in almost every 
idiom livinpf and deod. 

The cho^ for the leading feature in the poem of Tasco 
da Oama’s famous voyage, by general consent ran Iced in its 
important consequences as **one of the threo groat voyages of 
the world,** was i^ciUated to stir national pride and enthuaiasm 
^ their utmost depths; and the fact that Camoeus had experienced 
in his own person those very dangers of the seas and coasts which 
beset the great navigator 'would add that colouring from nature 
which gives historic fact its greatest force and brilliancy. Happily 
Camoens did not conhno himself to chronicling the dry facta of 
. Portugese history, rich aa it is in maritime daring and discovery; 
the episode of Ignez de Castro, the introduction of the Olympian 
Gods, the vision of the giant Adarnastor, and the encLinting 
alleg^ of the Isle of Loves lend a diversified interest to the 
whole work, and give ample scope for the poetic colouring 
cliaracteristic of the author. If we may judge the popularity 
of the Zusiads by the number of editions printed in Portugal, it 
was without doubt conaidemble, for during two centuries no less 
than thirty-three^were issued from the presses of Lisbon and else¬ 
where. ** The wicked GareSlo, who died in prison under the 
despotic rule of Pombal,” wrote in allusion to the life of privation 
and adventure which Oamoens encountered;— 

Writes not epic Lusiiids ho who daily dines 

On I'landers napkin sprt‘ad with dainty moats and wines. 


In allusion to these thirty-three editions it has been sarcastically 
said by a Portuguese wit that not one in a thousand of his country¬ 
men can quote a single stanza of the Lvsinds from memory. 
Traditionally Camoens is supposed to have planned his epic at an 
early age at Coimbra, beginning it in banishment, continuing it 
at Oclhta, resunui^ his pen at Qoa and Macao, revising it at 
Mozambique and Sofala, and completing it ibr the press in a poor 
^per room of a small house in the llua de Santa Anna, Lisnon. 
Omnoens has had many biographers and commentators, and dili¬ 
gent search has been made in every direction for any facts bear¬ 
ing upon his eventful and chequered cancer. His college days at 
CoimW, where, under the 8upci*vision of his uncle, the Prior, and 
first Chancellor of the reformed University, our “ honourable poor 
student" received his academic training, appear to liavo been 
happy in the “ free license " of boyhood; he specially recurs in his 
lUaias, Oanedo 4, to these halcyon days:— 

By Mondego'n flower-enamelled meadows, 

Verdant, frfsh, and lair, 

Contented in sweet quietude I dwelt 
And joyous wandered there. 

Montemayor, three years Qamoens's senior, passed much of his youth 
at Coimbra, and suggests that he is thinking of the author of the 
Lusiads when he writes:— 

By Mondego’s silvery streams 1 wander 
*lil sweet compuniuasliip us free os air ; 

Love's flame ctmsumes mo as 1 ponder 
And treml>ling strike my lyre tlicrc. 


The position of the poet s nude Hento as Prior of Santa Cruz, 
in ad^tion to his status as Chancellor of the Coimbra University, 
Batuzidlj suggested the Church os a career for Camoens. This, 
howeyet, seems to have found no favour with him; for he writes:— 
1 have felt the pulse of many states of life, hut the clergy have 
more care how to live comfortably than for tho salvation of souls. ’ 
Hanoel Correia, who was on terms of intimacy willi the poet, in 
his commentaries on tho Zusiml states ;—** The author of this 
book is Luis de Oamdes, Portuguese by nationality, born and 
bred in the oi^ of Idsbon, of noble and accredited parentage "; 
and Pedro de Mariz, who bid Lighost at tbe auction commanded 
to be msde the Tribunal of Legacies ** (for Correia’s MH), ip 
spite d; bdog a native of Coimbra, and librarian of the University 
tb^,‘ did not, when be pubUshed Oorioia’s commentaries, con- 
ttadict the statement that Lisbon was Oauioeush birthplace. At 
any h is misfortunes arose and culminated there; the Court of 
J0hn lu. was at that time referred to by Gil Vicente os a 
dangerous sea, in which many ii^ed ’*; and Sit de Miranda terms 
it an economic error to congregate all the youthful arisl^acy in 


oaemty. 

This last decade of Oamoens's life was spent in Lisbon, where be 
had outlived hb companions, acquaintances, and many Court 
jQrlendg. Permis^bn was granted on the ssrd Septembw, 1571, 
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may he aeconnted for in some measure by the de#^, ^ up* 

complished Infanta Dona Maria, and the absenoO Sfi of 
Don Manoel de Portugal, the then Ambassador to tab Ooiitt;0f 
Castile. The " dekneas unto death comes at lest **; and, 

10th June, 1580, in a miserable upper room of a poor squalid houae 
in the Hua de Santa Anna, expired this ** Prince of poets of hia 
time,*’ lauded by Tasso, Lope de Vega, and Herrera of Seville. 
full and exhaustive details of Camoens’s life and works the reader 
is referred to the Mistoiw de QimoeSt por Theophllo Braga. Porto, 

1873. 

^ Mr. Aubertin’s translation is preceded by a scholarly introdne* 
tioD, brief, but ample; he remarlcs:— 

Camoens is an author with whom it is very easy to take libertiaa, and in 
translating whom the workman must suppress all tomptatious to overpass 
his purity and simplicity, a feature nowhere more prominent than in his 
sweetest and loftiest passHges. His style (if t may so express myself) irjfi 
not bear tearing or hurrying, it will not suffer the tnrgid or bombasfie $ 
though he may be somewhat hvperboUcal in his patriotism, it can be imbibed 
only by reading him thoroughly. He relics throughout upon the iitnplest 
phrases and figures fur his purposes; he cannot, as it seems to me, be truth¬ 
fully translated without strict attention to his modes of thought, his modaa 
of expression, and to the metro he chose as his own; his style must be 
caught and closely respected; ihe kry in which he sets his music does net 
admit of transposition ; he choBo the metre best suited with the oast of his 
mind; this is particularly evident in the terse and antithetical apothagiaa 
with which ho so frcqueully clos&s a, stunsa. 

And, again 

If 1 am right in all tticse observations, the truth of them will be prove«l in 
the reading of my work. I ha^c done my best to reproduce my origtnd in 
English garb, b(^ 3 ', and spirit. 

While on the subject of tratislation, we may insert an extract from 
the epistle to the reader in Benito Caldera’s work, printed at Al(^ 
in 1580:—Of the difiicnlties of translation and of the profits which 
result from a good and faithful rendering, I could discourse at much 
lon^h. Some imagine that the only obligation of a translator is 
to llatier their ignorance Iw romancing for their amueoment.** In 
estimating the genius of Camoens it must be remembered that 
** we build with ready material, but he dug in the quarry, tough- 
hewing, and polishing the material for his edifice; he formed 
strengthened the Portuguese language, and hia infiuence lamains 
to the present day." It would bo interesting to compare the 
various rival texts with Mr. Aubertin’s translation, but we 
confine ourselves to one extract, and venture to give Stanza 125, 
Canto 3 

Fanshaw. 

Lifting unto the azure flnnament 
Her eyca, which in a sea of team were drown’d; 

Her eyes, for one of thuM malevolent 
And bloody iuBtrumentB her hands had bound. 

Mickle. 

Thus Ignez, while hor oyca to lieavon appeal, 

Kcsignsi her boBoin to the inurdoring atcel. 

That Miowy neck whoso uialcbluBB form sustained 
The loveliest ftico where all tho graces reign’d. 

Muscravk. 

To heaven bIio raised her sweet iinidoring oyca^ 

Wore sweetly eloriuont l>y sorrow's tears— 

Her eyes alone for attitude of pray'r 
To her iiiiprisoti’d hands was then denied. 

Auhehtik. 

All overflowing with mewt pitcons tears 
Towards the clear heavens she lifts her nrdent eyes: 

Her eyes, for now a ruthless guard apiwnrs. 

And her soft hnnils for execution ties* 


Fausluaw's grave offence in Southey’s ,eyes may he traced to such 
stanzas as 127 of Canto 3:— 

0 thou wliose superscription speaks thee mm 
(That the contenis were suited to tho cover), 

A tcelile maid thou would’sfc not raurther then, 

Only for loving him who lint did love her. 

And wliich Mr. Aubertin more closely renders thus 
O thou that hast a human form and breast, 

If human 'tis a fragile girl to slay. 

Only because to him who knew tho best 
To vanquish it, she gave her heart away. 

Mr. Aubertin has fulfilled his promise, keeping his muse well in 
hand. Many of bis stanzas, therefore, display more care and accuracy 
than poetic fire. He had inuneuse uitfieulties to contend with in 
keeping both in woi*d and form close to hia text, and in no single 
instance do we find that he misses the sense of his origiiufi. 
Mickle’s text, in spite of its inaccuracy os a strict translation^ 
always remains agreeable reading: hence, we suppose, the mson 
of the four reprints since 1776. Those who desire to be ins^neted 
will prefer Mr. Aubertin’a text, those who desire. to be amdsed 
AlickVs. One slip of tho pen we notice in the introduction ( 
date of Oamoens 8 death should be the 10th. of June, 1580, and not 
* 579 - 
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^to translatiion^ Oamoens’s minor works. Ills Hiiiiai deserve m 
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artM^inbjo^ti. The volume appears as a part of the secies of 
eoieoufie boohs published by Keinwald under the title Biblio- 
tbftque dm Sciences Oontemp'oraines/* This is as much as to say 
that the subject is tceated scientifically, that M. Vdron does not 
attempt to &arm tbe reader by eloquence, according to the too 
common practice of 'writers upon art, but to convey to him as 
nearly as possible the exact truth about testboUcs. Ho has, we 
beliieve, ^proaebed more nearly to success in this enterprise than 
any of his predecessors* IXis mind is singularly well-constituted 
and equippra for such a lank ns tho one which he has undertiikon. 
He warmly appreciates art, and yet can retain, in the midst of his 
aesthetic pleasure, that peifect intellectual clearness and indo- 
pondeuce which are necessary to a ci‘itical understanding of The 
subject. The ordiuaiy writer upon art is carried away by his 
personal liking so as to lose the pow'er of discriminating betwt^,un 
tho sources of his pleosuroit is only the most intellectual of 
critics wbo can both enjoy and reason. * The great tost of a critic 
is the power of distinguishing hotweon truth and the human 
element in art which is constantly interfering with truth 
an^ modifying tho expreasiou of it. Lot tho reader try to 
imagine, if be can, a photograph from nature, in which the rela- 
tkms of light and dark wore faithfully preserved in the proportion 
permitted by the differonco between tho natural and the photo¬ 
graphic pitch of light; let him imagine, further, that this photo¬ 
graph he quite truly coloured; tho result would bo Iho real truth. 
In a gallery of pictures, csyecially when they are by great inustors, 
tlo we find anything of this kind, and, if not, what is it that we 
really do find*P The answer is that in Iho lino arts we have, not 
the truth, but the most various expressions of the most various 
human feelings about the truth. And now comes tho to.^t of the 
critic. A go^ critic is u mnn wbo can always see and uudf^rstnnd 
the deviations from the truth which each artist practises, who can 
guess pretty nearly what the truth would have been, and who can 
at once xecognizo the expression of the artist’s idiosyncrasy and 
feelings. 'The bad critic is incapable of making this distinction. 
He is not aware, scientilically, of tho nature of trutix, anck ho 

E raises work for being true when he moans only that it pleases 
im. The popular ebneeption of m-t is tlrnt it is an attempt to 
iiiprosent nature truly, and nothing more ; an attempt to do what 
photography would do if its light and shade were accurate, and if 
it could render colour. Along with this entirely false conception 
of the fine arts the popular mind has a curious hostility to the real 
truth when, by accident, it is given in art, for although not edu¬ 
cated enough to know what it nslvs for, it is still human, and 
wants to be appealed to hunianlv, that is with human feeling. A 
true representation, being simply scientific, iieitlior expresses feel¬ 
ing nor oxcites it. 

The strongest point in M. V^Sron’s teaching about art is tho 
affirmation that art is essentially subjective, that it is a direct cx- 

I u'essiou of human nature, that when a painter paints, for example, 
to is really painting his own mind much more than the objects 
before him. This, of course, has been said before by olhors; but 
it has never, we believe, been so adequately staled or so clearly 
proved. Speaking of art generally, he says:— 

C’e»t milmc no rien cornprendre k son jmportnnce fjiu* (Pen fiiirc la ninni- 
f^^Ktatiun spi5cin]q d'uno facility pttrlii;ull( re «t plus t»u inoius curoustTUc. 
I'.n rcalitc, 11 n’est autri* eluK-ie que l’cxprqs^.sii*u diroctiMk* la nature luttiiaiiu' 
dan** CO qu'elle u do plus huinaiu et tlo plus prunilif. l-*art, on p -ut 1<> dire, 
prcfisdo la puns^o ollo-meme. Avaiit th' fluMvlior it cumpifudro ot a oxpliqurr 
If monde dans Icqiiri il vit, riiouuno, wnsililo nu phvisir des youx ot tios 
oreillcs, chcrche dl's lttr«i dans dcs oomliiTiaisoas do lij^nes de sous, do uamvo- 
iiicnts, d’ombre et do lumii*ra dos Joiiifl^ances spe'ciides, ot Irt Iracij »lo sos 
ellbrts cn ce seuB persistt* tlans los toiivivs mnivolloniont ddcouvortos iVun 
IctnpB ch tvt*a certainouicut son actLvitd inlclleotiiolle devait etre hsiogulitTu- 
ment restreiuto. 

But this is not all. ISf. Vdrtm very rightly insist.s upon the 
remarkable fact that even primitive nian, l^rom the very beginning 
of bis labours in art is not satisfied with the mere imitation of 
nataro:— 

Co qu’il y a de plus rymarrpiablo, e’est quo dcs Ic prtMnior jour riinitation 
no lui suflit pas. A cotddf <•».’« pur lcB<|(if)H on.n><-ot)TUii( nifort' 

dt‘» figures d'animuux uUihou luoiim grossievoment on rcli-ouvc df.s 

braofelers, dtis rollicrs, nos Dmoments dunt Tin veil tion dtwontre la reflimlie 
A'akmtaire ct pcrsoanolto dc toruics iinaginajrcs. hetf instruments do pierro, 
destlnils k la guerro tfc h la chassr, out uno vnrietd dc formes, ct parfois unc 
ridgftfloo dfi ligncs ct do dckioration qui n’qjoutcnt ricn kleur pnissanco 
d’attaque et dc def«n.<iL>, et qui, saus uueun doiitc, pruokdciit d’liuo Litcntiuu 
oxelnsivement ostMtique. 

This q^nestion about imitation U full of curious matter for re¬ 
mark. It is genemlly supposed that tho first step in art is to 
imitate nature; yet primitive art is far indeed fi\)m l>eing the most 
imitiitive. It is highly abstract, and often diverges from nature to 
fancy as if the wovkmun could not bind himself to imitate what ho 
saw,'but must needs express his own inventions, Biil downright 
imitation of nature is quite modem, and there is much less of it 
even in the modern schools than people bijlieve. It would bo an 
inteveating speculation to inquire, if there wore anv hone of a satis- 
faeUwy answer, what would have become of an il its early stages 
had been really imitative ? Some of ihe finoSi qu|itio9 whichwe 
odthir© in the art of the greatest epoLh.s ure due tohho fact that it 
was always evolved, not from imitative, but fioiii abstract worit, 
which bad been done by primitive oxperim^mtnlists. Thei'e is a 
difficttlty in writing about this subject, especmlly in a limitedapaem 

hAMume tfaA word ^imitation*’ ijs tuAd fAv miitli 


Jtie^d»teot0d ksa those whose ptevious studies have pat tliemM 


the way of diseovering it',, and writere seldom illow MriBfiiefti' 
importance to abstraction and to eariy conventtonaHapw.: 

M. Ydron insiete strongly upon tbettutb tbatiUr^iarlpmbjsiDg 
only a factitious product of refined pr oorraptsd civtl^rian^ 
has sometimes been affirmed, is 8iiii]riy an inevitable muit^' 
human nature under all circumstances, and ie to be fbnnd bt Ihe 
very cra^lle of mankind. Even those classes in what an can- 
shlered tlio inartistic Burof^n countries, wbo iu our own tbuC' 
are said by critics to bo destitute of art, geneimUy have H fn some 
coarse uncultivated form. People who would never purehsae a 
good drawing will decorate tbeir woUs with elaborately bideoat 
pftpmra; and even in tbe pooreit cottages, where walLpapen an 
not in use, tho presence of art may be detected in tbe ecdonred 
print, tho pots on tbe cbiniuey, and the ornaments of ftminiaa 
costume. What civilization does is to favour the etilriiyatiiO& of 
stylos of art which arc unintelligible to tbe uncultivated eye, sudb 
ns llte advanced 8t3de3 of landscape-painting and those styles of 
sketching which are a synthetic summary of natural appettxaaeas^ 
The finest modern pictures of landscape ofibctand*the l^tntodent 
etchings are entirely illegible by tbe ignorant, atul can only bw 
produced or appreciated in times of very advanced civilisation. It 
may oven be presumed, from what we Imow of the ancient Greeks, 
that thoT must have been entirely iucapable of understoBding 
mystery in nrt. 

It may bo taken for {panted that art is universal in humanity, 
or, if not absolutely uuiversal, so generally prevailing that we may 
speak of its universality without taking count of the few and rare 
exceptions. Another' geneially pruvalent characteristic of tbe 
liiiiiian mind very closely connected with art is taste. Everybody 
1 ms taste of some kind; and, when we say that people have no 
taste, we generally mean that what they have is bad. We admit, 
and at tho same time lament, tho tremendous influence of mero 
taste iu all matters belonging to art. If taste were rational and 
could be relied upon thei'o would be no cause for lamentation, 
as in that case we should only have to educate ouiselvoa 
up to the proper standard; and then feel sure of being pwplo of 
g<»od taste lor tlie rest of our natui*al lives. Unluckily this is not 
the actual state of things. Taste is uncui'taiD, to begin with, and 
clmiiges incessantly. It is involved inextricably with that emi¬ 
nently capricious .and unsatisfactory ruler of human afikirs—the 
ra*!hion. Tho received critical judgment about works of art is 
SLinpIy the expression of tho fashioii of the day. During Rem¬ 
brandt’s lifetime Klink was tbe fnshionable artist, and Rembrandt 
went out of fashion. Considering that M. Vdrouis a critic him¬ 
self*, he is delightfully frank about tho variableness and uncertainty 
of criticism. 

11 certain que,sil y a nu numdc tine chose vurinble ot sujettek con- 
toKtatiuii, cy siint lea Jiiaenienta porti^s aur les onivoia il’art. Lcs critiques 
n*cine Je« iilus aiiloririi^s ne sont pas d’aecord entre cux Ja plupart du 
teinjus, et s’il ai-rivait par liasard fpie Ic venliet des contemporain,*! flit 
imauime, oela no proiivcrnlt nnllcmcTit que la posti^rild n’lHi prmionectait 
pas iin tout dilViTcnt. Qu’y n-t-il do plus varmbJa qu© la mode? et 
ccpcridnnt f}u’*'3(-cp quo la mode si co nV»t precisetiicnt la ina»ifcBt»ttoa dtt 
scntinictitIdlin'tiqno daiiH lo costume? Lt il faut bies remar^er queotie 
vari:it ions ot ees diversifies lie s’arretent paa ii dos uuatices. Telle oeuvro 
vantee par Iob utih ost doclarde, par les nutrea uxderablo, et il BufiSt d'un 
intorvalle clc quolquosmois pour cjii’unc mode adorable devienne ridienle. 

M. Vlm‘ 011 recognizes tbe enormous difficulty that this enprioious- 
iiess of fashion puts in the wav of the philosopher who wants to 
establish a |)ositivo criticism of the fine arts:— 

Tl y a Ik um* difiioultc trbti siJricUHO dont la solutioii sMmposo avont tout, 
^iiKui bi thc^rie.que tious ddv4d;)pi>onB so frouve fortcinent compromise; mi 
pUitOt CO qui est plus i^ruve, il ii’y a plus dVathc^tique possible. Comment 
loiidfr line doctrino scientilique sur im tcn'iiin obsolument monvaut ? 
Omimont gi'iicraJiser lies I’aits qni non seukuiont peuwnt varier d'individu 
h inilividu. mals (lui n'out piu) xnomc de persistence dans une soule ot nUime 
intelligence ? 

M. ^ dron replies to this that musical theory has acquired a pofli« 
tivc character, thanks to th^t r^sonnnteitr of M. Holmboltv, bttt 
adds thnt the explanations r»« impression produced by lines and 
; colours linve not yet i-coched the same degree of precision, and 
i that we iiVe still, on this subject, in the position which science 
j occupied relatively to sound a tbw vears ago before M, Helmholta 
I made his marvellous discovery. We do not see, for our part, liow 
i any discoveries of this kind, bearing upon vibrations, can ever 
' solve the really difficult questions of aesthetics. We do not see 
how the 0 ‘e 3 O)m(fietir can determine the presence or absence of 
genius in n musical air, or how any imaginable invention cMit do 
the same for a picture. We really have an invention, photograpiby, 
which givus us a criterion of some kinds of truth to drawmt> but 
tlie clearest result of it has been to ehow how t&ey little'tvuK ba» 
to dci with greatness iu art, for nothing can be more witMy re- 
mov^ from photography than thC works of the greateet pato^re. 
Again, what has the art of colouring, as pfttotm« tmdetafiSSld 
gained from tho rasearehes of scientiile men to the theory of emim 
plementary coloura P Hardly anything, and fi>r this simpMiOttiOtiy; 
that although tiieecientificmco can draw triangtosimd p^eouiff^le 
colour in each corner and make clever dtagmmswito 
colours opposite to each otlisr, they can no more teach a pfitoter 
how toxoloura picture thau they can teach a wovifier 
write immortal poetry. We do not see* h&w 
asooftaitt jwshively imd soientific^^l^; a 
coloured; it that could be done, w atop 
'towards tiie' certoto^ .prodimtioh 
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ivrts* l^iEbr /on iuiv» Iweb workirtf^ thirty years in art, same 
youth H^li who i« jiist beginning to oxerciso lu« pen 

in pevioiie^ Htsttttuim 'may express bis ^contempt for your ignore 
an^ aild'lttoonlp^poe 1 and you cannot prove liim to be in the 
wrong. 3? truth were really the purpose of art, then criticism 
woulS have some solid foundation, though even in that case, as to 
colourw It would be veryditficuH to prove what colouring was true 
and TUB not. In reality the line arts are an expression of 
wl^ oaH genius and tasto; and we none of us really Imow 
what geiduB 1^ taste are. M. VtSron says that genius is betbre 
all tilings the power of creating. No doubt this is true, but the 
definition still leaves us face to face with the eternal diiHculty of 
art criticism, the determination of what is to bo considered a 
creation in the true sense of the word. Betting aside a few of the 
most-notable names amongst those who have a reputation for 
creative ability, the rest generally embarrass us by largo displays 
of half talent, half genius, in wliich it is most dilHcuU to deter¬ 
mine the true share of the real creative faculty. Artists are con¬ 
stantly appropriating the ideas of their predecessors, and working 
them up into what seem to us now forms, but the paaliche is ofteu 
there woen we are unable to detect it. A painter may see that 
one of his predecessors has boon successfi.l with a certain arrange¬ 
ment of material, aud without imitating n single one of the elder 
master’s details the oppropriator may take Iroiii him what is fai* 
more important than detail, the arrangement of his ma&ses. Again, 
some firsWato men have purposely put themsflves to school iis 
imxtatoTB, and if these had died before they produced original 
works criticism would have refused them the honour givuu to 
genius. 

M. Vdron distinguishes very accurately between tho critical and 
the creative faculty. He says that what constitutes artistic 
genius is the imperious necessity for manifesting emotion.) exter¬ 
nally by forms and signs directly cxpre.ssivo, and the faculty which 
discovers the signs and forms by o sort of immediate iutuition to 
which reflection aud calculation only add wliat tliey have to give 
afterwards The following passage is excellent, aflirming strongly, 
yet not too strongly, tho essentially synthetic action of the true 
Mtistic intellect:— 


Tsndis que dioz le critique V<^jnotinn csIh 'iiqiiH so diyi.^ ol S’nnalysp cn 
ses divi-rs <SJ<^inonts, ollu dutnouro cliez rurtist'* Hvnl.hotiqm; ot cimori^to. 
L’jmpreflsion. au lieu jl’ctie Huooo^dvo, su pnuluii. (ran soul ooup ol par 
mnsbo. ba nuisRanco »e trouvo par lii jiuriir ii son innxitmim u’iul.oiiftito, 
«t e'ent preuiMiiuient ]HMa' cela qu\>llu tMiliauile ot cnltauiuiu rimugiUHtii>u, 
du indmc qtie Ic choc ihi boulet Jaiiee sur uu« ciliio de lor prodiiit par ce 
coup anbit uii devcloppoment do clinleiir cupaltio d«io porter au rouge. 

Cette impression coinpU xe, Ji'dlunt pus annly.-^er, so r;in)i?ue toiiL entibro 
h la note fuudunicntalo et dominaiitt'du teinpi'vairiont qui la rogoit. su 
tient en quclque sorto d’une seuir c(aili!ar; los Ibrii^ d’lmpul-^iori (|U*i lle 
conlient, ct qui, pour la crilapio, so siiivaul un iiombro 

variable do directions divcrgi'nlca, se coinlejiH-nt pour Tiirtistc on unc 
pessee unique, dent I’dnorgie rq truuve ainsi singiilioronionl uccnio. 


After this M. Vdron goes on to observe, with reference to tho 
critical spirit, that it is necessarily outside. L'analyso accuse 
Text^riomd.^’' The critic, who follows mic after another tho siic- 
cesalvo impressions produced upon his mind by the work which he 
judges,can never forget the distinction between object and subject. 
His judgment is of necessity a result of i-oasoning. The artist, pn 
tho otW hand, who is overwhelmed by tho impression, feels 
nothing else; “ non seulement il n’en distingue pas les (ildmouts 
divers, mais il no s’en distinguo pas lui-mome. Elio n'est pas soule- 
ment en lui, olle est lui.*' 

Art and criticism are thus tw'o entirely distinct mental opera¬ 
tions^ since art is synthetic and tlu^ result of au imprc.ssion, 
whilst criticism is analytic and the result of an iiiiellectuiil process 
hj vriiich the mind passes successively from one conclusion to 
another. Nevertheless, it is not impossible that the same mind 
may be artistic luul critical in diflbrent phases and moods; aud 
art&ts themselves, though always synthetic iu the first con¬ 
ception of their works, are often analytic in the processes of study 
by^which they afterwards fully work out and realize their con- 
4sentioni. But the most essentially artistic action of the mind 
being eystheUc, it follows that lirst sketches, which result from 
the first jet of inspiration, are often smwrior to laboured after-work 
in wifinh tiie analytical faculties have oecome predominant. 

M. Vdren very properly denies the truth of M. Taine’s theory 
that arthas for rts object to manifest the essences of tiriugs, d'en 
faire ressoftir le camewre capital par line modifleation systdnmtiqiie 
des rapports.” The truth is, says M. \^drou, that the artist dt^es 
not thmk the least in the world' about tbe essence of things. He 
simply manxfiists itis personal impression, without troubling him¬ 
self abofit anything else. M. Tainc, whose own intellectual nature 
is as outside ^ as it is possible for u human mind to be, 
confounds,art with science. M. v^ren insists upon the essentially 
difittean^ •cluster, of art. ^Unstead of trying to manifcHt the 
mot m ^ diMninant ohaiacter of ihiiigSi the artist manifests 
ntmonsfy ^and without knowing it the essence or dominant 
bis own proper persozuuity, and the more genius he 
baa his peesanahty is marled by an energetic and special 


U is within our limits, to go Isr into so 

a aa fssthatics, which jd. V4ron himself .can only 
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oiBeidl teachbgt and in perfect sympathy with troeOrlifdhs fSidtm 
in its various manifostattona. We axa disposed to believe Ohat^ 
although he cordially interests himself in tiie French Mism^ 
painters, he rather underrates the amount of interpretation 
their works. However simply and directly a Frenchmau trios 
to copy nature, he generally interprets a great deal. We are 
sorry uot to have apace to follow M. Veron in his considerations 
about the other arts, about poetry, dancing, i^o., which have just 
as much to do with eesthetics as painting itself. His last poges 
are given to a fresh and ene^etic assertion of the difierence 
between the artistic and scientific temperaments:— 
t/homme orgnnitK^ pour lit scionoe est celui chez qui rinmginatiofti 
n alfcTc «i ne clunature jamais les i^sultats <lfi J^oliservfftion dixWte des 
obo.seH ; fartiste, hu coutruire, est rhoiiioio ciioz qui I’iinaginatioi), niupres- 
sionnubilite', la pcrsonnalito en un mot, sont irileniect vivos et cxuitables, 
qifolks trsMsfonnent »})0ntutHq)innt les objets. lt\s teiguont. immddlutement 
Ue leurs pn^pres couleuvs, oxugoruut uiiiveiuent daus lo sens du Icurs 

prtq'eioiKics. ^ 


TilSTORY AND POETRY OF THE SCOTTISH BORPER.* 


S INCE tho days when by tho publication of his EdiqueB Bishop 
Percy first drew attentiou to the beauties of the Border 
Ballads they have been so often collected, imitated, and criticized 
that one would think tho subject must bo pretty well workcKl out. 
In this field, however, though many others have worked before 
him, Mr. Veitch fiads much'that is striking and original to say. 
Ills book is neither one of thoso colloctious of ballads of whiqh 
there are alnnidy so many, nor an historical account of these lyrics 
of national life. JIo looks at his subject from a geol^ioal point 
of vie^v. It is the Boi*der-Iaiid with till its variety of hill and dale 
ill which bis soul delights, and he ascribes all the spirited exploits 
and all the spirit-stirring songs of the Borderer to the inspiration 
of tliB w ild and ronmnlio scenery in which ho dwelt. Tho natural 
features of the land gave their forui and colour to tho deeds, tile 
fancies, aud the feelings of the dwellers therein, and these have biien 
preserveil to us in the melodious uttemneos of tho bards, most of 
them unknown to lame, who had the gift of showing forth in song 
the minds and manners of their follows. The district watered by 
the Tweed and its tributaries is the tract of tho Border 
which iMr. Veitch has chosen in a special way for illustra¬ 
tion. No one could he better fitted than lie for the task which he 
Inw set himself. Every foot of the ground is familiar to him, and 
ho has the sonicwlinL rare faculty of describing the scenes which 
are so dear to himself iu language that conveys a clear and distinct 
impression to the iiiitid of the reader. Nothing can be more ad¬ 
mirable than tho following description of the bird’s-eye view that 
rewards the traveller who has been active and venturesome enough 
1 0 got to tho summit of Broad Law, the highest among the Border 
hills:— 

Once on the sunimit of fJjc hBj;;bt, we lind inunerliately nronad or n vast 
btvol plnin, -u itii short nnd se/iiity ebiofly hill-nioRRes andlJebens. 

All tvar«> and feeling of man, of planting, ploughing, building, have dis* 
Wo uro abs<»lutr‘]y olono—iiloae with eartJi and sky, save for 
tlio uoi'tiNionul cry of u stuitJoii yhcop and tho sammor hum of insects on the 
hill-top— 

“ That nndefined and minglcrt hum, 

Voice of the desert, nuvej dumb.** 


Hi'i’c and tbere a very tiny yellow-faced tomentilla, a vciy slender bluo- 
eved biinbcU, or a luixlest bill violet, jieeps t.itnorouRly out on the barren¬ 
ness, Uho an orphan that lias strayed on the wild. i)uL we look around us 
from this great liright, aud wiiat tctrikcs tho eye ? On all sides, but parti- 
cuiai'ly to tno cast of us, iunuinerable roundou broad hill-tops run iu Horieii 
of parallel liou ing ridges, ehiefly iroin tlie south-west to the north east, and 
between tho, ridges we note that there is ciiclosoil in each a scooped-out 
glen, in which wo know that a burn or water flows. These |iill-tops follow 
cncli other iu wavy outline. One rises, flow.s, falls, passos softly into 
another. This again rises, flows, uiid passes into anotnor beyond itself; 
and tiuis the eye rupoflcs on tiic long soft lines of a sea of hills, whoso 
move and yei,cl<i uot move, for they carry our vision along their uudulaliog 
flow, themselves iiiolionlesR, lying liko'&u earth-ocean in the deep, quiet 
calm of their statuesque beauty. 


These Border highlands, save for their scanty covering of gross 
and heath, are as they were left when the gkeior which filled their 
valleys disappeared at the end of tho lost great glacial epoch of 
Europe. The framework of the district is composed of Bilurian 
rocks, and is, in fact, the central part of the system that stretches 
across Britain from Loch Bynii on the west to Bt. Abb’s Head on 
the ejwt. The very barrenness of these “grey-wacke heigh is aiid 
haughs unblessed by aught of late geologic^ bounty or luxurianoe 
has had a great deal to do in m^ing' and mousing the hardy, 
sinewy men who have lix*ed among them for the many handrea 
years of British and Bcottish story.” 

i'assing from the physical features of the country to the cha¬ 
racteristics of its Inhabitants in the earliest dawn of our isknd^a 
history, Mr. Veitch daiius for his Borderers all the doughty deeds 
of the great Fendragon aud his fixllowers. The cht^iter in whlohi 
he gives a local Border habitatiem to tbe names Ar^ijufa twelts 
battles is ioterestkg even to disbelievers, from its Afo, 

Voitch’s ai^uin^^is that these twelve battles were idl looght in 
one campalgI^ riiii Were uot a series of isolated 8tiri^gleS| am tiiat 
therefore, tile districts which are broh^t mrwa^ as 
tbe possible tiitittife of ^ oampalgn, that one whldh eau show the 
nawM k vo^ 00, «k)W» m to .n^t toe Ibettias m 
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fkvim» Mr. Skene, the great authority for all matters ooseeraing 
the history of the Oymn, epees with him, in eoppoeing them-to 
have taken place in the northern part of the Oynmc kinf^om. But 
here the two authoriUes differ. Mr. Skene gives hie opinion in 
hivour of the dbtrict north of the Olyde, where the highest and 
most fantastically shaped among its many mountains still bears 
witness to the memory of the Oeltic hero in its name of Arthur’s 
Seat, ^or the drst six battles Mr. Skene can show very plausible 
sites, but be gets lost in the ** Wood of Oaledon,” the site of the 
seventh. Here Mr. Veitch takes the matter up contending that 
Ettriek Forest was part of this “ wood of Oaledou,” end that after 
his sixth victory on the Oarron Arthur marched south to Tweed- 
dale, and thence turned his arms against the Angles of Bernicia. 
And if Mr. Skene has an ** Artbur^s seat ” in support of his theory, 
Mft Veitch has an ** Arthur’s oven ” to point to In support of his, 
though Hr. Hill Burton, if w© remeniner rightly, will not nllow 
that this curious cromlech had any connexion with the British 
chief. In support of Mr, Veitch’s endeavour to* identify the 
founder of the Hound Table witli the Vale of Tweed comes 
the legend that points to the J!]ildon Hills by the Tweed os the 
place where Arthur and his companions in arms are still sleeping 
dad in armour, ready to wake and grasp the sword again when the 
sound of the elfin bugle call shall bring them back to life in the 
time of their country’s greatest need. One of these companions, 
the weird Merlin, was as closely connected with Tweedside as Ins 
famous chief. Mr. Veitch’s treatment of Vivien as a solar myth is 
BO pretty and poetical that wo cannot forbear quoting it:— 

Merlin the Wild, in his w/mdcriiig-i, wns liniiuted by a fi-rnalR form, 
known originally ns llwimloinn, or Clnvifloiari, menning “ tlip glenni." 
'J'hjsiigure would appear and then disappear before liiin. Slio sought to shut 
hill) up, as he imagined, in one of the lonely erngs of tlio hills, tlierc to have 
him in her power, and to hold him for over in the botuls of afl'cction. We euii 
well understand how the fren/iod imagination of thclbud saw this figure in 
the glint of light that struck through the mist overhead ; and how he 
watched it pass away across the glen as the hill huur darkened over the 
face of the sun ; how he would dread it lurking in the shadows of the ha/.('ls, 
and see it iu the moonbeams as they made lustrous tlie clear wuleis of his 
fountain. There cun be no doubt that the llwiniloinii of the Bard Merlin, 
the ha.unter of his life among the hills, the inspiration of 
The fosterer of song among tlie streams,'* 

became tho Vivien or Niuiiane of the mythic Merlin and of the mcdircvnl 
Tomanoefi. The sun-glints through the mists of tiie Dnimmel/ier 
have, in their {wrsonilied and subTimatod form, illumined the long, llowing 
stream of Komanco through nicdiieval and modern times down to our «nvii 
day. 

Coming down from the flights of fancy to the indisputable te'»ti- 
mony of fact, Mr. Veitch writes an interesting chapter on the 
local names of tho district. In tn^atiug of thesu he Jays special 
stress on tho fact that every generic name indicates a leuture, 
usually a striking or characteristic feature, of the object which is 
elevated to the rank of a generic idea,'* and that the varying 
idiosyncrasy or genius of a people is shown in tho kind of feature 
which strikes it, which it selects and whicli it names.” These 
Border names, some Celtic, some Norse, some ^axon, afford happy 
illustrations of tho principle hero laid down. Tho forms of the 
Oeltic names are Cymric rather than Gaelic. All tho hills .nrc 
Fens rather than Bens, and in othor nainc-s the sharp consonants 
i* and T are preferred to the flat IS and JJ. These Celtic names 
cling to the natural features of the land, the hills, tho valleys, tho 
rivers, and tho lalfea, and generally expre,ss some sympalhetic 
admiration of the natural boauties of the site so named. To the 
Teuton, on the other hand, nature in its sterner aspect inspired 
only fear. The dashing torrent bocomes iu liis mouth tho ugly 
(fearsome) grain,” and the misty hill-tops get such prosaic nick¬ 
names as “Dun Law,” “ Black Law,” and “Deid-for-Cauld Hill.” 
The idea uppermost in tho English mind seems to have been tho 
importance of property and tho necessity of enclosing it. Thus it 
was that so large a proportion of the names are compounds 
of “ hwm,” “ toun,’' “ cote,” “ yard,” “ croft,” “ fold,” and many 
more, all conveying the sense of an onclosure of some sort 
or other. After tho English come the Norse, and Mr. Veitch 
has drawn up an interesting table of wordiii, still iu use on 
the lk>rder, and fur which ho claims a Scundlnavinu birthright 
to show that the Norse element in tho Border population is 
much stronger than is generally acknowledged. The Northmen 
have left their traces, not only in tho towns with the tell-tale 
«bye” termination, but on the “ dales,” “ forces,” “ fells,” 
“ haughs,” and “ tarns,” of the upland country. For the informa** 
tion of any Southern admii'crs of the Kttrick Shepherd, we may 
add that his name is a corruption of this same “ baugh” or “ hiug,” 
the hill-side, and has no connexion either with “ hog,” a pig, or 
“ hog,” a yoar-old sheep. Among the Norse words we must not 
forget “ min,” a word in use iu Tweeddale and Liddcadale for 
the small glens into which a valley divides near ^e head; and 
hence, by a very natural transition, coming to mean the small 
tributary etreams or feeders which rush down these glens towards 
tho larger torrents. The word is said to bo with the old 
Norse “ greni,” a branch of a tree. Mr. Veitcii mentions by the 
way that it was declared by Cleosby not to bxist in Qeman, 
Baxon, or English. 

In his seal to give a plaumUe colouring to hil. tbeoi r as to 
natnre^woxshinpuig character of the reSsion of the (Wri, Mr. 
t. Veit<^ has iallen into the vulgar error of tradng the PhcsiMan 
in tho M of tho Boltano fire,” and thus r^gnising in 
imden^ah^ but lateW obsolete practice of lightingfimson tiio hill¬ 
tops on tibe Slid May a survival of the worship of 

the brighter side of naiur^’ Bs. Todd, in hia 


Zift nf Bt, INtfkht has pointed oat that thisis a wse 
of the word, which he holds to be simply a compoiuid df .the two 
QaeUo words dt/ lucky, and t*h» a fire, hence the^ltm fires weie 
simply the luck fires to scare evil sptrits. After a short hut som- 
prenensive view of the chief events in the history of Be9thknd*efter 
the extension of its boundary line to the Tweed, Mr, Veitch.pwrw 
to a consideration of the minstrelsy and the minstrela of which hia 
native Border land (for Mr. Veitch himself claims desoe&tftom 
one of the old Border families) is justly proud. He classifies the 
ballads according to a method of his own, as he finds them differ 
in character according to the districts in which they were 
penned:— 

The songs of Tweedsido have a charactx*T wholly their own. They 
broiithe a sweet paBtoral melody. There is a passionate tbndness datfaed 
with Hadiiess and regret—a mingling of love and sorrow, of hopefulness end 
despair. This curious blending of opposite fediugs flows all through these 
songs, And seems to reflect the familiar contrast in the scenery—'the sparkling 
gleam of (he morning and noon gradually'passiog into the pathetic shade 
of the glouniin’ on the river itself. 

Tho eongs of the Yarrow are more pathetic in character. They 
are liugod tvith a deeper shade of sorrow, fro^ently Of o^r- 
powering sadness. Typical of these is “ The Flowers of 4 be 
rorest. * Tlie scenes of tho most powerful and strikiug of the 
historical ballads are laid among wilder and grander natum forms, 
such os th(j “ wilds around tho heads of the Teviot and the Heed, 
ami in the dark recesses of the Yarrow and the Liddel.**^ 

Tho latter part of tho hook is devoted to an examination of thh 
characteristics of the poetry of tho Border, and some^ account of 
the poets of tho later d.ays who have drawn their inspin^on from 
the Borderland. Although nothing positive can bo said as to tho 
date of the ballads iu their original state, iu the form that they 
have come down to us none of them are very old. If oven some 
of thorn are, as ho surmises, the work of poets referred to by 
Dunbar as well known in his day, this would not carry them back 
beyond the middle of the fifteenth century. Mr. Veitch holds 
tliat “ Feblis to the Plgy ” is as old as James I., and in all proba¬ 
bility was the work of his hand. The great objection to ascribing 
it to so early a date is the use of “ an ” or “ ane ” before a conso¬ 
nant, a form not used before 1475 invariably after 1500. But 
then, us Mr. Veitch very truly says, that only proves that the oldest 
MS. we possess is a writing of tho rixteentb century, but bvno 
moans that it is the original MS. If it be a copy of a later date, 
the copyist was almost certnin to change the article to the form 
most in use at the time ho was writing. As “Feblis to the 
Flay” is mentioned in “Christis Kirk on the Grene” it 
may bo taken for granted that it is the older poem of the 
two. Yet iu “ Christis Kirk on the Grone” the use of 
“a” before a consonant is alnmsl invariable. If therefore 
this teat of the form of tho article be of any value, it tells in 
favour of the antiquity of both poems and would place them both 
before tho date 1500 instead oi after it. The liorder songs are 
more modern than the ballads and do not go back to earlier times 
than the middle of the seventeenth century. On the other hand, 
they come down much later, and while the art of making a ballad 
seems to have died out even on tbe Border, song writers go on and 
multiply the number of their veraes with CKich succeeding year. 
Although some of the song writers mentioned by Mr. Veitch are 
unknown beyond the district in which they lived, there is enough 
of the spirit of true poetry in their verses to entitle them to a place 
in the ranks of tho Border bards. 

It is as pleusaiit as it is rare to find a book of this sort evexv 
page of whicli shows that tho author knows thoroughly well all 
about his subject, y^ot is not so carried away b^ his enthusiasm as 
to be blind to judicious criticism. Mr. Veitch will have done 
good service to holiday-seekers if he can kindle in their mmds 
some small spark of his own enthusiasm for this beautiful region, 
and convince them that there is a land full of such pictur^uo 
beauty and so rich in historical interest to be found in their own 
island within a few hours by rail from London* Ferhaps, how¬ 
ever, a band of Cook’s tourists, busily doing the Border, would be 
as unji^easlng in his eyes as tho unsightl^y patches of ploughing and 
planting which he grumbles against as tost marring the symmetxy 
of outline of his beloved Tweeddale. Indeed, he dtpes not hesitate 
to declare that these attempted improvements look as out of place 
as patches on an Irishman’s coat in scenery where the “bare &oks 
of the bushlesB hills” ore the characteristic features. 


WOKK ABOUT THE FIVE DIALS.* 

^VEHY truthful record of personal experirace asnongrt our 
Xli working classes ought to be welcomed. Weeaimotafibrd to 
overlook the smallest grain of information, the least ioggsttion 
which may be of use. Groping in the dark is we itiU are with 
regard to many of the most important questions eotmeetedi with 
the administration of the poor kw,imy contribution 
facts must needs be of value. We have tfcmwfore to he to 

the lady who telb si^ly the histo^ of her eeveh 
amongst the poor In Westminster. Beixig tiwthlhly sflety 

mote of ftikte than euccess, a eatalogtte of IMI te jidie 
those who cannot riOe^ te hMp neosSs! whois enW^ 
htifiedbylmmeteugglesand 
tried vislt^ m 
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how many are diMH^ntinents, how few ^e rewards. The 
stolid iHwffereoe^ ihe otri, the driiikini;r» crime, soon cease to 
he mattew fog wmidet. It is more mm^ellotis to hod that in such 
d w* any ooe mm remaiD dean, hopefoli industrious, and 
lorioit* ^ appidh&g amount of drunkentiess is not so difBcult to 
ludefstaiid afttf dtting half an hour in one of the wretched airless 
vooms^ absence of sauitaiy arrangements, and hearing 

hiatal talk Of brutalised men and women. Bents are so high in 
the eefthnd parte of London that labourers earning a pound or hve- 
aad^twmity shiUings a week cannot aiford more than one room. 
The poorer the^ are the more children there eecni to be, perhaps a 
fhmily of ten in one wretched apartment, without the possibility 
of is^tiog a breath of fresh air through the window or 
a drink of fresh water except from some drinkiug-fountaiu 
In a distant street. Those amongst the upjier classes 
who have never been shown the squalid dens which the 
London working poor call their homes can have no idea of their 
misery; of the narrow space in which cooking, washing, sleeping, 
perhaps tailoring and conhling have to be done; of tlie unhealthy 
atmorohere, the want of good light, and the pestilential beds. Many 
would be the sleepless nights of the father of the family from the 
wailing of sick children did he not take care to return lute from 
the public-house too drunk to heed them. The miserv when the 
mother is either an invalid or a drunkard is indescribable; yet, to 
take the children and feed and clothe thorn Is only putting a 
premium upon improvidence. 

No doubt better dwellings arc being built to try and iinprovo this 
state of things; but tlien in a large number of cases they arc not of 
any use to the men who w'ork for the principal shops and have to go 
£)r orders several times a day. To them it is impossiblo to live iar 
from their employers, and they are obliged to submit to -wretched 
accommodation and exorbitant rents. More dwellings are sadly 
needed in central places. Merely ns an investment paying li\e per 
cent, they ought to succeed. At the Peabody liiiiidings the 
applieants are so numerous that the names ai‘^ down for months 
bel'ore a room is vacant,” The housos in Westminster chicliy 
belong to small proprietors whose solo object is to do qb little to 
them as possible, and extort the highest rents they can from the 
tenants. Yet they often make large fortunes. In a district bolnnd 
St. Martin’s Church there is a nun-ow street live hundred feet in 
length with fourteen small courts, In it are penned, for we cannot 
cay housed, three thousand persons. Happily this case has come 
underthecontrol of the Artisans’ Dwellings Act; but, unfortunulely, 
there are similar places still untouched by improvement, where the 
children are Rowing up physically weak and contuiniuated iti mind 
by bad associates as they are in body by bad air. The magistrate 
oitcn will not enforce the law against overcrowding in these 
densely populated streets, for he knows what diTriculty the 
workman has in finding any accommodation at all. The 
author of Work About the Five Vials has known women to 
be months, and somotinies years, trying to get into better 
quarters. To those who have “seen better days” this is par¬ 
ticularly hard, for they feel it acutely. AV^e read of one 
poor woman who died from the foul air in the little shop 
where she had hoped to malm n living for herself and her 
children. She applied in vain to the landlord to Imvo something 
done, and then wrote to the Sanitary Inspector to get the tank 
emptied. “ At the bottom were found two inches of mud, the 
decomposing bodies of fourteen rata, a bar of soap, candles, and 
many dead beetles.” The Inspector said something must be done 
to the drains, but nothing was done; so the poor woman who was 
attoraling for independence, and might have attained it, was taken 
to the hospital to die. Although houses in the suburbs might be 
healthier and have lower rents, they are in reality more expensive 
to a large proportion of workmen. They must have their dinner 
at the puDlk-house, and pay os much ns would serve for the 
whole family if the food was cooked at home, besides dvinldng 
inore than they can afford for the good of the house. Walking 
to and fro a long distance in wot weather is almost as sure of 
had xeeulte as overcrowding. Siu'ely something will be done 
epeedilT'—not as charity, but as a duty—to provide our working 
^poor with healthy homes in convenient localities. The Metropoli¬ 
tan Board of Works, with their power of borrowing money at low 
interest, seem in the best position to put a stop to the present 
dreadful state of thiiigB. No private enterprise could cope with 
tite difficulty* 

Witii regard to outdoor parish relief we think the author 
make most eensibly. It is often a sore subject to the district 
mtor, who is naturallj more inclined to think of her pauper 
clients than of the struggling small tradesman who has to my 
the poor ratee, and whoro money ought to bo used economically. 
When starting her work the author wss fuUy convinced that all 
paupers ought to be forced into the workhouse, and not allowed to 
Must Upon outdoor r^ef. Her opinions soon became consider¬ 
ably tsodided, especially with regard to widows of good character, 
A few effiUings the aUowsnoe of bread and meat will enable a 
woman to keep a home for her children, where she can 
teach dnm lessons of industnr and cleanliness which will enable 
^tem totaksamoTOfuspecteoleplaoe thm they could as pauper 
^drea a workhouse. A boy is undoubMly more likely to 
tium wit wsB for AehBg proud, whim he brings home his week's 
wages, that he is helping his mother to keep ^ iSuirily together. 
A^lean loiisi iniht smallest room better than in the largest 
ff /those first prii^fdes of order / end method 
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the thrifty poor independent of parish relief; but until, then there 
are certainly oasea in which it is decidedly bad eoonbmy to drive 
industrious mothers into the w<»khouse. Perhaps, m outdocm 
relief were entirely abolished, bettor proviBion would he made for 
old age, and childm would consider it more a duty to paoride for 
their parents. 8ttU there would remain a certain percentage of 
cases where temporary help to keep a home would, economlmte 
speaking, bo the cheapest in the long run to the ratepayers. 
those old people who have for many years tried to keep up a 
certain respectable independence, ana nave been able to do so by 
the aid of parish relief, it would he very hard to have it with¬ 
drawn. On the other hand, only in very exceptional circumstances 
ought new cases to bo added to the list. If relations and em¬ 
ployers did their duty, there would be few instances in which an 
industrious, respectable servant or workman would be obliged to 
come on the parish. If poverty has arisen through drunkenness 
or idleness, then the workhouse is the proper place for the pauper. 

Nothing will do more to regenerate the lower classes than 
helping them to he provident. I’erhaps the Penny Banks 
aro, on the whole, calculated to do more good than anything else 
that has been started for the purpose. There are now one hundred 
thousand depositors. Mr. Bartley, the manager, says truly in his 
book on Domestic Economy:—“ Thrift is one of the most 
powerful weapons we can wield against pauperism, drunkenness, 
and Clime.” AVe should be inclined to go further, and say the 
7 notft powerful weapon with which to fight the present difficulties 
and temptations of the working classes. By thrift we do not so 
much mean putting by, as that carefulness in use which prevents 
waste. Amongst the poorer^ classes being thrifty does not always 
imply having money in the savings’ bank, but it means having 
immoy's worth invested somehow, somewhere, whetlier in the 
education of children, the improvement of dwellings, a garden, 
poultry, or a reproductive occupation over and above the regular 
day's earnings. How to discourage extravriganee, idleness, and 
begging is the problem the Charity Organization Society has set itself 
to Bulve, and partly succeeded in doing, on the negative side. How 
to cucouri^e carolul forethought and cultivate steady painstaking 
industry, is a question which ought to occupy the minds of all 
true friends of the working classes. 

In this as in many other matters of the same kind, example is 
better than either talk or tracts. The thrift which is indis¬ 
pensable to the agricultural labourer or artisan, who wishes to 
rear his tamily in honourable independence, is no less incumbent 
on those to whom the loss of a few pounds a year is apparently 
a matter of little importance, but in reality of great con¬ 
sequence for the sake of others. Stamping out of wasto must, wo 
fear, become a crusade amongst the upper dosses before we can hope 
to see thrift respected as it once was in this coimtry and still is in 
Franco. In large establishments this is no doubt difficult, but 
amongst the middle classes there is no doubt much that might be 
done. Hero, again, the struggle which has to be made is by no means 
agreeable, and can only bo undertaken from a strong sense of duty 
to others. Cultivated women, with no particular taste either for 
housekeeping or scolding, shrink from interfering much in those 
little details which bring them into collision with their servants. 
They submit, it may be unwillingly, to what in principle they con¬ 
demn ; but still they do submit, and make the fight so macu the 
harder for those who cannot efibrd to do so. AVhen a lady whose 
husband is difficult to please is fortunate enough to secorea fairly 
good cook she is not willing to put her out of temper and risk a 
month’s warning by inquiring too particularly as to what becomes 
of the scraps. She has probably iound it necessary to refuse per¬ 
quisites, and to forbid any collector of “ wash ” from coming to 
the house. She therefore feels rather tongue-tied when she sees 
the crusts cut from the toast thrown at the back of the kitchen 
fire, and the potatoes, which the cook thinks too small to he worth 
the trouble of peeling, burning on the top of them. In a 
morning visit to the lower regions, which is all that is 
allowed to the mistress in a well-regulated family, it is impossible 
to prevent much which would homfy a Frenchwoman. It would 
be easy to multiply to any extent the contempt for economy which 
runs through all ranks of domestic servants. We fear when they 
many it follows^ them to their homes. The^ great commercial 
prosperity lately enjoyed by this country certaiiuy had the sadly 
mischievous result of discouragii^ thrift. Manufactmers moldng 
large incomes, and without hereditary expenses, spent mon^ lavishly 
on their households. Servants carri^ bad habits from house 
to house until it is hard to tell how to stamp out the disease of 
waste, so widely is every class infected. Perhaps the deprosrion 
of trade which followed this prosperity may have some efiect in 
checking a failing which is iatal to the continued prosperity of a 
nation, however rich. In Iiondon alone as much whol^me food 
is wasted as would feed all the paupers on the rates, and move 
good soup is allowed to turn sour every season by eareleie oeolte 
than would supply a convalescent hospitfu idl the yeair temi^ 


AMOUBS OF GBEAt MEN.* 

T he great maU of cemtemporaxy Btoratute is ms^o np of writ* 
logs so frivobos and worthleM that they seaxoely desearve tiie 
honourabb Aamj&t books. About these ^e question must con- 
etsntly be it wmfth white tp correct tite blundem and t 
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MRirt teiilealilieity' of tfeeir MthoiwP The Ammati OrM 
\ Mm •viMH 0$8tdiilt dewm to b» lo^ in obsearitf) if it did not 
cDOfoia Bxatn|dtw of erroin whieh ore eemmonlT^ made in Enohind. 
We have not mad through Hir, Vaeiam'B two obeeo volumes, 
which widv no doubt, smuse a certain sort of readers. The com^ 
piter has collected, in a haj^azard way, a number of ficts and con¬ 
jectures about the love anhin of fiimons pcoph*. lie has a great 
deal to say about the passions of J; J. Kouft^eau, wiiich in Mr. 
Taodamb vemion oertomly tkeerre the epithet applied to them by 
Burke. He has patched together a pasainnate history of Cldment 
Marot, atid''be often expresses his contempt of demon I’s father, 
Jean Marot AVhat has *Tean done to irritate Mr. Vondam,*wlio 
caIIs tho author of two of the gayest and wittiest and not least 
licentious htrUndtts in the Fmnch langu.^go “a human machine for 
^inuiag by the yard pedantic verses, interlarded with iintiu and 
Greek, and full of heavy witticisms j in fact, clnssicisms b^iUed down 
to a jelly,” whatever that may mean, How would Mr. Vnndam like to 
be called a human machine for spinning by the yard stories iu dubious 
taste, interiardod with heavy witticisms (people so often interlard 
substances that they spin), and full of French and Gorman P There 
ought to be a kind of comity in criticism, and Jean Marot should 
be safe from censors like Mr. Vandain. His talent, his rjnuUmcric^ 
as Mr. Vandara might sav, are undoubted, and wore inherited by 
bl 9 more famous son. Tho author of ** Kiche nraoureux n toiisjours 
radvantage ” was the spiritual pnrent of the author of “ l*o'iir lo 
plaiair d^une jeune filletto.” Perhaps Mr. Vamlam ha.s his 
msons for being offended by .lean Mnrot’a Latin. ITo shows tho 
measure of his own scholarship by saying, '* According to a Roman 
satirist, Lucretius, we believe, the egotistical enjojuiKuit of our 
security increases nt the sight of a shipwreck which we, .securely 
sheUoTvd on the shore, witness from afar.” l.iucvetiiis did indeed 
say something which Mr. Vandani might thus put into his own 
laQgit^,^bu( J^cn&'tius is not generally spoken of as a Romim 
"^filSfirf8tr'"lB^Lucilius trottm in Mr. Vandamb mom»»ry? 

If our author had confined himself to maligning Marot, we 
inigUb not have been moved to notice him. lie goes on, how¬ 
ever, to blunder over Molifu*e, and to confound still further tho 
commonplace confusions about tho history of that groat man. 
Before examining Mr. Vantlam’s .statements it may be worth while 
to give a specimen of his style:— 

Oar frhnds confiile to ii<4 tlanr nioutfil nilmrntsnnd their phenonKMia, with 
a vitjw of our o]iinion«i th«ri‘on, the htime ns the phy-'iciim wliou ill ilocw not 
prcuatlie for luinv«U‘, hafc cnlln in liis fidlongut’; tlic snnif* .ms the nutUor 
cousalta 111# brorher-iiatimr, tht‘ painter hisltfllowwirlist, upon Jiim work. As 
a rale the atlvire thus askwl ami givi-n i# vnlujiblc rnou«h. Wo brlp our 
irioiulM to avoid nuiay Yi't im sooner nru wo .'aniihivly hituatod 

than we rush hendlnti}; into tho very pitfalls from wliioh wo have wuniod 
them. Especially ia this the case when love clutches hold of us. 

”VVe sincerely wish that Mr. Vandnm hod consulted his brothor- 
auihor before be wrote this singular piece of English. How can 
our friends, when they coniido to us their phenomena, also present us 
“ with a view of t)iu‘ opinions thereon ” ? and whore is the use of con- j 
hding one's phenomena to a person if one is already in po.ssession 
of a view of nis opinion? Probably jAIr, A^andam means “with a 
< view to obtaiuiug our opinion”; but he might have taken the 
ti’oubla to say so. lie ought to bo awai*e that his use of “ tho 
same as ” is not permitted in the language wliich he attempts to 
write. Again, the disease of a patient is not precisely analogous 
to the wo»k of an author, unless indeed Mr. Vandani holds that 
proso and poetry are morbid sei;retious of the .‘system. Even .so, 
when an author luis produced a woi-k, he does not request hi.s 
brother authors to prescribe for his complaiul, After all thi.s it is 
scarcely surprising to lind that, when love clutches hold of u.s, we 
rush into pitfalls. 

After two pages and a half of this kind of writing Mr. A^andam 
gets ns far os the first years of Louis XIV. and the ndventiii*os of 
Moli^re's w^oadering company of playera. The management, he 
says, was divided between Molifire and Madeleine Jiejard. J)u 
Fresne was really for some time the manager, but that is a point 
of very trifling importance- It ia a graver blunder to call Mnde- 
leino “ tho eldest of two brothers and one sister, all performing in 
the same troupe with her,” There can be little doubt that Jo.«(fph 
was older than Madeleine. According to Loisdeur she had at 
least ten brothers and sisters, of whom five beoniue comedians. 
The matter is of some conseauence in the intricate private history 
of Moliero, whkh Mr. Vandam pretends to unravol. Tho great 
problem of Molkre’s life is connected with liis marriogo. AVho 
was Armani Bdjard, his wife ? The scandalous rumour of his own 
time, formulated bv his rival Montfloury and insinuated by the 
pestilent author of 2 /aMwVfi Ifyj)itcAmd?‘e, declared that Armande 
was Molkie's own daughter, by Madeleine i^Jard. infamous 
coDtempomry pai^hlet, La jp'ameuse ComMimnOf which has been 
attributed to La I^taine, to Kacinbt and to a host of other people 
known and unknown, hinted what Montfleurv as.^eried. Louis Xl V.^ 

' showed what he thought of the cruel slander by becoming sponsor of 
one of MoU&ro’s children. The King’s conduct lias not silenced gossip, 
and every French critic haS hod his own theory about Molifere, 
Madeleine, and Armande. Mr. A^andam agrees with ^ 1 . Bario as 
far as he agrees with any one. According to biaj account, Made> 
leine became “ in the spring of 1644. ” a motbps for the second 
time. I&c flrst child, bom in 16^^, the doubter of Esprit 
B^mond de Moirmoron, Oomte do Mbd^ne/ or “Bwoo de 
Monena,” os Vandam ctdls him. Modenawas^ obliged ioivpe 

aki^ his mistreiis, and he certainly was tiot the lathes of 
dhUd Hadi^ino might have given birth to in b 644. Now, ooeiita- 
to Vai^tn, this child was Armibde, |ivhoii^ Molkre 
married |Febrtts^ 29, 1662). Against this ^hsor]f^i in tho fltst 


1^, is Monhreh do difoovoMd 

That document dodares that Armande^ was the iGstW 

Horvd, and therefbse the sister, mot tho daughtOTi dg' ;lMN M bln 4 
To get rid of this evidonoo it is nooessary to supposo thaAall 
family of Bdjord made themselves partin to a doelamtia^ 
But what was the motive which caused them to n^a tho 
of such a proceeding? Mti Vandam explains it ifiihts dm 
way. In 1644, when, according to him, Madelmae ga 4 o 
Armande, in Guyenne or Provence, she still expected to man^ 
her old lover, Modl»tie. Mod^ne had a wife alive, but that i# 
nothing to Mr. Vandam. Cherishing these hopes, HaMeins 
tried to conceal her frailty by giving out that her^wn mother 
was the mother of her infant. lAiis was a very feeMe stratlg»JXUi 
Joseph Bejard the elder, the husband of Marie Hervd, diiM ist 
January or February 1643, and so could hardly have been 
father of a child born iu 1644. cut Mr. Vandam’s absurd 

theorj' short, Madeleine 'was ijot in Guyenne at all, hat in Palis, 
in 1643 aud 1644. L’lllustre Thiildtro, in which she was a player, 
began its career in the ond of 1643; Madeleine signed'the agree-' 
ment of the 28tb Def'emlier, 1643, with L« 5 onard Aubrey (Soulk, 
Jivcherahes mr Molih'e^ ]>p. 173, 175), and thp agreement with 
Portimicr tho i7tli IVceinbor, 1644. She was in Paris, and acts^\ 
with the company through the year, aud had no rensou fee 
going to Guyenne or I*rovence. "Lfwtly, the child Armande 
wh 9 b(»rn, though not baptized, nf^ early* as the 10th of March', 
1O43, when Marie Ibu'vu, widow of Joseph Bojard, renounced tM 
succession of that deeply-indebted man, in the name of herself aiid* 
her children. “ L'an mil si.x cent quar.aiite-trois, lo murdi dixkme 
luai’s, par devant nous Antoine Forraud, etc, est coaiparue Marie 
I Ilorve, vouvo de feu Georges Lk^jard (Joseph) on 

j luim et coinmo tutrice do Joseph, Madeleine, Genevi^ire Louis, et 
VUG pHife von hapthfv, niineitrs dudit dofiiut et olle etc.** There 
are difficultii^s in llii-i declaration. Madeleine had passed hex 
majority by a mouth or two, and, if .Tosoph was, ns 
is ])rob'able, older than slie, ho too was far from being a 
minor. AVe cannot hold with M.Loiseleui* (Mr. Vandnm kaowa 
nothing about tho matter) that Marie ilervd fraudulently claimed 
iti 1643 to be tlio lugtlior uf Armande that she nught hide 
Madoloiiie’s frailty from MoiU^no. If Marie Ilorv^ was too old lo 
bo a mother (there are, ivs M. Jal sluuvs, proofs that women have 
been mothers at her time of life, firty-three yenrs of age), then the 
pretext was palpably absurd, ami coiild take iu no mortal. Mod&ne 
was not in a pr>sition to maiTy Madisleine, and probably had no 
illusions about her fidelity. AV'e have then, ou the ono band, tbM> 
repeated leg.al declaration of Armando’s birth, on the <^ther the 
iTiere 8(ispii:ir>n of critics and gossips; and it is natural to bold 
with Jal for the documents, lu any caKse, cveu if some weight bO’ 
allowed to M. Loiaeleiiris argumenta, Mr. Vandam is wrong iu 
every detail. The Bejards did not “appear in Paris towards the 
end of 1644.” Modulisine did uwf then “join her troupe to that of 
MoHere,” which had been performing for some time. Tho dates of 
Moliorc’s visits to Paris are hopelessly confused, and the motive 
assigned for the visits is absurd. AVhen Mr. S^undam reaches the 
obscure chapter of Allle. Menoii, he omits the chance given 
him by Loiaeleur’s plausible conjecture; he does not see that Meaou 
is probably Armande. There is no authority for tho assertion 
that Armando created the part of Le«)uore in de 

'J’he lirst part which she crested was probably that of Bliae ia 
Le (.W.ique do VEfule des Femmes. Mr. A/andam says, “At the 
celebrated/c/c de VaiLc she is loaded with homages, and her name 
is on every lip.” if he is thinlring of 

L’.'igrtvihlo nyiTiphc Bi<jar 
t^uirtnut !>:i nmoiHiUse i‘iK)uille 
Y jouc en admirable fUtc, 

he confounds, we think, Madeleine, described in La Vengeance 
des Marquis <is un viciu' puieson, with lier younger ewtar. As to 
Jiis scandalous stories about Moliero’e wife, tliey rest on tho worth¬ 
less authority of La Fnnieuae Vom^dienm. Lastly, when Mr. 
A^iudam writes, “it may be said of Moliere what was said^of 
Henri (^.uatre, Awj cowage he spoils a good tbinpf, which 
we fancy we have met beiWo we road it in his pages. It issatuml 
that, in hk account of Molkre’s death, he should miss the ^iiit 
wliich would have best pleased him to make. After idl, ht$ 
description of the poet's life is not much more inoccumte than; 
otliers which have appeared iu English. A year or two ago et 
critical journal announced ns a discovery that Moli^re war 
du roh a position answerii^ to that of *^tbe king’s servants ” iu 
old ICnglish stage history 1 “ Ameleia means carelessness,” 

Mr. A*^audam. AVe must leave to others tho task of showing Ikw 
for Ameleia inspires his papers on Swift, Itoassean, and Mmoesoi* 


WEUXER’S AM ALTAML^ 

H ebe AVEBNEB'S works wrald seem to. b« very 
amoBg the novel^iecidses of this oouutry . Iu tkn lMi 
years we have bad broQja^ befoxe us tnmshitnm of> ud IsiS' 
three of his stories, aud mm w» have two verriou%, al sopipr 
different hsiids, of a fowth steiy* Miss Neffc dto Jihr* 

toted for Meaii!!>. Baamiogtoa siw^ Ok JBiwas wkiek 

Faricer. a.vri^ ^ . i'‘-\ 







li«to nun^ of M^aieio (Ft^brmrj 9 » 

to ibbi* of H«irr Werxmr's Am AM;m\ 

Mu^ pttbtisheiSy the title of iSacrm i 
|||l».i»alpbe^ij^ on of the Utoi^, t^hich ie publbhed 
SaxDpi^n tow a&d Co., has kept to a HUral translation 
ofiho'origin^utlo. Tboro is some interest in a conwarison of 
t#o ^ftola^ona. Miss Ness Is, we have little doubt, a Ger- i 
jumu, , U.W* Furker, we may equally assume, is English. Miss 
l^l^lhaugk she has a ^^reat command over our language, yet lulls 
into pmuTB or loekgancies which we should only expect 
iad in the writings of a foreigner. Thus we come across 
isuch ekpreasidns as “the autumn’s storms, winter’s enow, ami 
epring’e hoods.*^ In another paesogo she writes, “ the bells’ poals 
atole.” No English writer could uso the genitive case so as to 
falltinto such harsh arrangements of words, lu nnotlier passage 
ajm |!wreseuts an elderly nobleinan gravely reproaching n young 
man for his ingratitude. “ I have certainly never possessed your 
confidence,” ho said, “ hut for some time you seem to turn away 
from mo in regular enmity.” The occurrence of the word 
“ regular ” here is a proof that, however familiar tho tran«lutt)r may 
be with our language, she does not in all cases distiu<>'uish between 
the correct and the incorrect use of common words. At tiines, 
indeed, she would seem to have studied the English novelists of the 
pfbaent day only too carefully. Thus, in describing tho heroiuo, 
aUe writes :—“ A wealth of brown curls, merely held togetlier by a 
ribbon at her temples, rippled freely down from beneath tho little 
titraw hat, and fell in waves upon the simple grey travelling divss 
that encii'cled her delicate form.” Even Miss llraddou would 
scarcely have gone so far as first to tie up a wealth, whether of 
curls, or of anything else, and thou to make it ripplo and fall in 
waves. Mrs. Parker thus translates the passage:—“A iiia.'^s (»f 
bi*i)wn hair, held only by a ribbon, flowed loosely from under a 
straw hat, and waved over the simple grey travefling dress that 
embraced the delicately smart figure.” We do not know, however, 
that we like her “delicately smart figure” much more than Miss 
Ness’s “ wealth of curls.” 

When we have found one of two translations inelegant, and 
have turned to the corresponding passage in tho other, wo have loo 
often been disappointed to find that this was just as bad as the 
former. Thus the author is describing a footpath in a wood into 
which the heroine had turned. Miss Ness writes, “ For Lucie it ap¬ 
peared only to be there in order that she might make from it all 
possible and impossible windings.” Mrs. Parker’s traiislntion of 
this passage is certainly not better; perhaps it is even a litijo 
worse—“ For Lucie it only seemed to bo there in order to run 
around it in all possible and impossible directions.” Of the two 
t^nslations, taken as a whole, wo cannot give the preference to 
that of our own countrywoman. Some of the slight errors into 
which Miss Ness, os u foreigner, from time to time falls, give a 
kind of piquancy to her writing. Besides this she evidently | 
enters far more deeply into the feelings of the author, aud she 
writes with a certain gracefulness that is wautiug in her rival. 
W’e could conceive it possible that Miss Ness might herself write 
a story. We could not easily bring ourselves to believe the same 
of Mrs. Parker. The latter has, however, this adv^anttige, that her 
translation is published in two volumes and not in three; but, on 
the other hand, she has more pages to a volume and more lines to 
a page, so that after all there is but little to chouse between the 
two versious so far ns length is coucerued, 

Herr Werner's story, if somewhat too melodramatic, is yol by 
no means devoid of interest. The incidonts are strildug, some t)f 
the characters aro cleverly drawn, aud tho crimes are no uiore 
than may be reasonably looked for in a story of modern life. One 
man is killed in a duel, aud auoiher is murdered by mistalm; but 
the duel is not avenged, nor is tho murderer hanged. It will be 
allowed, therefore, that, so far as the taking of life goos, the 
author keeps within tho limits of the strictest moderation. The 
story opens with an account of a duel in a wood, lu this opening 
chapter the author is seen at bis best. The whole scene rises 
before the reader with os much clearness os if it were ropresented 
^fore him on the stage. In other parts of the hook ho siiows, 
indeed^ not a little dramatic power; hut nowhere else does he 
come up to the force which he exhibits in his first chapter. Tho 
duel is watched by a poor country lad, Bernhard Giinther, who, 
in spite tif the threats that are used to him, refuses to leave 
the tpot. When Count Ilhaneek had shot his adversary dead, 
Benihard, who had aeen how utterly inexperienced in the 
use of flre-artna the other had been, exclaimed with some 
maon^ f* that wss-^ murder.” The reader for a long while 
is Mt in ignonmeo of the oaostt of the duel, and of the name 
of the young civilian who had been shot. By the time that 
tho second chapter opens more than twenty years are supposod 
to have passed by. . Bernhard had become wealthy, and with 
^8 yqu^ sister Lucie had gone to live on an estate which ho 
had punmaaed in a distent part of the country, where the Count’s I 
property also lay, In a walk throu^ a wood Lucie sr.ddenly ' 
Peter l^nediet, e young monk belonging to e wealthy 
fouiudaai^ of which the poum brother was the fldmot. She was 
but the was dreadfully scared when, as she climbed 

tip tlie side of a streain, ** ttxm the edge of the rocky wall a pair 
ofjhiiw, mmatunilly deep fiaA eyes stared fixedly at her.” 
Psitsr Bbhedict, or Bruno, to use the name by which he was called 
Ibeto hpihad dimt piid tl^ eowl^ was at once oyeir head and 
wa» oafy Irightened. Once or t^ee 


deeply^ in» loye with him as he was with 
still amcerely to Ids Ordcsr, sought to 


that absence was of any avail in a case of love. Besides, whereW 
tho k»vcr may hide himsrif, tliero by some wonderful chancy ids' 
mistress is sure most unexpectedly to appear. Edwin may go an^ 
play tho hermit “ where wilds immeasurably spread,” but before 
long fortune will lead Angelina to the very same spot, Pat^ 
Benedict convinces himself at last that he is no longer bound by 
tlie sacred vows that he had taken at the altar, and, gaining hts 
freedom, wins at the same time Lucie s hand. 

There was much to bj ple.aded in hia excuse. The most careless 
reader had early in tho story (>eou that he was closely related to 
Count Bhnneck Like him, and like tho Count's brother, the 
Abbot, he w.^^ marked by a deep furrow between the eyebrows, 
which only show'ed itself when angry passions were raised. If it 
were not for this deep furrow the story might, wo tldnk, be easily 
ditmiaiized. It would be, wu fear, impossible to find three actors 
who could each raise this furrow, and yet we should be very 
unwilling to see it lell out, for it really plays a very im¬ 
portant part in the story. When the furrow begins to 
sliow itself tho reader at onco knows that a good deal of 
violent talk and spirited action may be expected. Some substitute 
for it might perhaps bo provided. lOach of the three actors might 
give the same kind of start, or stamp with the foot, and might ex¬ 
claim in the same tunc, Ah I whenever these passions were raised. 
But to return k) our hero. It was not without reason that ho had 
this furrow between the eyes, for toward.'* tho end of the stow it is 
disruvored that ho is the Count’s eldest sun, the child of a lawful 
marriage. Ilia mother was a Prutostant, and of a fiuuily*that was 
not noble. AttfuFed though the Count was to his wife, yet’Hia 
brother tho Abbot had such iiifluonco over liim that he succeeded 
in persuading him to get a divorce, so that he might maiTV a 
womau of rank luid of fortune. lie was at once challenged by his 
injured wife's brother, and he it whs who was shot in tne duel at 
the beginning of the story. The Abbot undertook the education 
of the only child who had been born, and brought him up to tho 
Church. He saw that his father’s afiectiono were, in spite of hia 
cruel treatment of the mother, entiroly centred in the lau. Bruno 
did not in the least suspect his rolntioiishin; hut hy a kind of in¬ 
stinct, or intuition, or whatever it is calleu, always met his Ihlher’s 
acts of kindness with cold dislike. 

Our readers will see that here we have tho materials for a 
most interesting plot. On the one baud, there is a father who, 
however harsh he had heen in his youth, was now Ihll of afleclion 
for his son, whom ho dared not own. With him there was his 
brother, a proud and daring Abbot, who stuck at no crime if it 
was needed to advance either the interests of his Church or of his 
family. On the other hand, thorn was tho young priest in whom 
the family fierceness of character was tempered and kept in chock, 
who had been tricked into taking vows before ho had been allowed 
to know anything of the life that existed outside his cloisters. 
How he at length broke loose from his vows, how he escaped from 
the plot airainst his life which the lujscrupulous Abbot hud, hoW 
it came about that liis half-brotJier was by mistake murde^ iu 
his stead—all this we shall leave untold, so that we maynot spoil tho 
interest of the story. The scene is laid in modern times. Many of out 
Prolestiint roaders will think it true to life indeed when they find 
than an Abbot sends the IViur of his monastery to murder an inno- 
cout man merely because in his sermons he had shown an independ¬ 
ence of thought that was unpardonable in a Koman Catholic priest. 
However, murder, to j udge by our no volists, is so very commonanioug 
the beat circles at borne, that after all it is scarcely a reflectiou 
upon tho Uoman Catholic Church to represent it as practised by 
some of its great dignitaries abroad. What ladies of high rank 
are dt»iiig every day in England an Abliot and a Prior may well 
do once in a way in Germany. Tho author, however, is not so ill- 
disposed towards Home but that he can describe in the aged 
priest of the mountain village a man who would do honour to any 
church. When he mot Bruno and Ins young wife he said, “I 
have always boon glad to bless with my fellow-hrothera («cfj; but 
I could never cita with them; and, moreover, when I look at 
^ur young wife, 1 cannot do it, therefore the Lord bless you 


NOTICE. 

TP'v beg leave to state that wc dedine to retm'n rejected Oenmuni^ 
cottons: and to this t*uls we can viaJm no exertion. 
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W sam.N ot llu! Collcuv, St Ilia hnuae.St. Uartbolomew'i IfuapitoF, E.C. 

r-VUY~S HoinTAL MEDICAL SCHOOL.—OPEN SO ^ 

l.AHSBri*N. - AHClJor.AllSIllP.of the vftluf of 1*5Guineas,Will be olfert«fc|Jwgt 
f'omiH-tiihni on WediiCBiiey, Si'iitcniber 80. Buhjccta of Examluetiou : Closslea, Mattie^|^ei,b 

"”a ^}Ikc’<VMi'*S^:noi!'Al{*tlffP, aim of the value of 185 Ouifteas. will te oflbiud flw^Ojwm 
<‘oiuiMtiUini im thi* i»auic day- BubJccU of £xatnUiatitin: Inoigaulti ChanuMuy» rhy^/^ 


IdOndois; Tubllshod at SOlTTlT-\MI'TON PTREMT, RTILIXD, WaC. 


"j-V# . ADVERTiSEMENTS. 

' i(|f -^- 

T^ORfi’S GRK 4 T WORKS, “Tho BRAZEN SERPENT,” 

-k-' “CHKIBT J.EAVJNG the PllA’.TmiTlJM,'* end “CllIlTST KNTHUING JKUU- 
BALEM/’ wu'b 33 by 88 loot, with “ l>r«*iiiri ol lMftfi’rt Wife," "* Cluoitiaii Martyn," ae., 
at tee DORE^rJALlJBlty, 3.'i Now lioml Sliict. Jtuily.'JVn to Klx. la. 

O WENS COLLECJE, MANCHESTER. 

J^rinnml J. C,. filGIKNIVOOD, LI..1). 

I.-DKPART.MENT of AUrs, science, and law. 
fyf^h /•i. <<• Grrenwooil, I.D.D., Camb., Fell. T7niv. Coll., 


SiSawhw PfoVo^V *.*M.A., Climb..Pell. Univ.Con.,l4imd. 

a. W. Wnrd,M.A.. FiH. St. PeteCa CoH.. Comb, 
iJegrMft 7viiWhfl9f .jT.NorlhPote Toller, M,A., la^ Coll., 

AfutAfmafJe$ ... Thomna Uiirker, 51. A., late Fell, Trlii. Con.,Cttiiib. 

AVimi-o/PAt&wipAy. fW.iIf.mi ^<tcwiirt. J.I.-D., F.ILS. 

iMintTnUiry .Vl'humiia II, Core. AI.A. 

M.A., rai. 

;Mi«i*«// .I tAill.,tauih. 

XogfV, aiirf, J/rrif(if nmf ilontl) 

.{. llolicrt Ailiuriaoii, M, A. 

J’oUttctU UwHtmu . } 

JurifprwIeHceatulLaw .{^''Yflili%Jl.Tr.'^o'!!l.'' 

rjitmiitrif mui Jlft tallurwi . IT. E. Kogeof. li.A,. Pli.D., F.U.Sl, 

Vrou*iif.i!lutni*trti . C. Si-liork-mituT, F.U.S, 

Animal ouH w r> v ii u 

riWet'iAfo Vhimataftii amt lioiany .. J " ’ " Ullamaon, I- .ll.H, 

PAyafo{r>cy rtiid Ui»tah>H'i . Arthur Gniiitree, Al.D., T'.Il.S. 

Ctitlaou Httd Pahouniahnni . W. llo.vd I>ii wlcln4, M. A., F, H.S. 

Jf imratoyn . Cluirlea A. Rurahardt, rh.U. 

2 ™ T. ti«hw 

/'•vnrii ....r. F. If. Lullemiiiiu, 11. t;B So. 

JPree.JiawiDrauntff . Wllliniii Wnlki-i. 

iVctnifoni^ an<^ Mmtral (Kdwiird llrcJil- 

With AaaJ-Uuil Loctuivra .mU iHinoii-itnitorM in all tho piincliial eiibjceta. 

II.’DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINF.. 

Dean tjfthe JUniicui .Si/4f>i>/-ARTilLIR GAME EE, M D., F.R.B. 

WjypKU BESS ION. 

Thtfeiatogii ami Jtutoloon . Arthur (imiiifw, 5T,D., 

Awii(»Hy,J}€Krif>tavitndPt'acUcal Worrlwin Wiitnon. JIf.D., F.Zt.S.E. 

CViiNiiKovniw ylKMfiieijv . W, C, WillimusiiJi, l’,U.S. 

Chtadttru . II,-nn' E. IWoe. Jl. A., F.II.S. 

OrgmueVhcviulrit . C. Ri-horleniiner, F.It.S, 

Ctkiteal Mtdicme . Wiilium Roberta, AMF.R.B. 

Prt'Mdp/tvatMf iVacth-r J. K. Monren, M.D„ .\|.A.,lMt.C.P. 

Swrgery . Ertwunl Lund, F.R.C.S. 

PreutIftTtI Stirgfry . Bamnel M. Rrailh y, F.R.C.S. 

Genrrul Patltdloyy and AforbiVi fHenry Simjiaon. Af,|>. 

Analomy .i Jiiima Dnnehleld, Al .1)., M.tt.C.P. 

I/onpilal/mrwlitM .riiyaiclenatii the Iloynl Indrmory. 

’ 11 he burscoiis to the Roy n I lultimur). 

SUMMRU SEHtnON. * 

PtVfMcat Phyaiolifgy and Hiatok>oy Arthur Uninace, M.D., F.R.S. 

ObfMrtfe .. John Thorbiirn. W. 1 J. 

Arthur B.UTOU 0 , M.D., M.A. 

PraefieatMorbid ..... Julius Dreschfeld. Al.D.,Af.lLC.P. 

OpMalmotopif . David Little, J11.U. 

Jtxtetieai V^emietry . Henry U. itoacoe, F.B.8. 

Bolaay .. W. C. Wmiantson, F.K.S. 

abmwavt DmoT-dumH and Demoxstbat^ub , 

Annfnmu . /Alfted H. Young. M.B. 

..lAltfx. Frnser. MiU.. C.M. 

ritueiobtgv . John Prieatley. 

nT,-»ePAttTMKNT OF BWaNIKO CLASSEg. 




the LONDON HOSPTTATi and MEDICAL C 03 t<LEGWa' 

-k- Mtlc-eiiil. -Tho f.KS.SU)N, lefs—7'J, will Commence On Tueadey. October t, IS79, whepC 
the Vri/f DHtnliiitiiiii Will take iilnee. Two Kntroiiee Science lh'holajrahi|M, value £00 end £40/' 
will lu‘ otH ml ior CoiniictItMiii ut the end of Seiilemhrr to new Studenta. Entries on ot beforo 
thcptenihergo. Fee to end J(oH|i(taf Prnctlee, 00 Guincee in ouo peymmt, or hW 

tluiiifiiK In three insfailmenta. Alt IteHldent and other lloaidtal Apimlntmento ere feta. The 
JlvaiiU-iit AfUMiIntmeiitu eonslRt «f Five IJouw-Phyahiandea, Four Houai-Surseonelca. On* 
A*M'oui:heuighi|i; iilho 'Pwo Drt'aNerahipa nml Two MeteniHv AaalBtnntahliia. The London 
liiwplUl ia now in direct eotnniiiulcatiun by rail and tram with all part* of toe MetropoUa. 

Dr. NOlt.MAK C HEVEHS, Prflictiwr. 

tTiTT^^S UNIVEKSITY in IRELAND, 

GUEKteS COLLEGE. GALWAY. 

The SES^^ON■ IHiB-o will eommeiitw nn Tueaday, October 1.5. when the Sumlemental, 
BeholnrHlilp, and otIiiT F.xaminDtlona will lie proceeded with, aa laid down In the Proapectua. 

Tito Exnnilnution for btatrleiilation in the acveral FaeulUca of Arts, Law, and Medicine, and 
In tlie Th -1 Nil'll, lent ot EnKinei'ring, will he held on Friday, October IS. 

Further information and c,>plea of the Pmniieetua may be had on application to the Beglstrar. 
Dy order of the President, 

Auiruat in, iH7«. ARTIfTTK HILL CURTIS , M.A .. LL. D.. Jteffia tmr. 

TTNIVKltSITY OOLLEGK (LONDON) SCHOOL. 

^ Jf^-wf-Maatcr -U. WE8WN EVE, M.A. 

t ov -j/naler E. It. HORTON, M.A. 

The MlrhnelmiiN Term 1S7« will begin for New J'upiUon Tueadn.V, Septemher 84, at 0.80 A.M. 
The hchoiil i» eliwo to the Goaer Street Htnlion of the Metropolitan Hallway, and only a few 
mliiiiteN’ walk from the ti rimin of acveral other rallw nyri. 

IllHcipIliie ia innintuhuil wltliont I'oriNiral imniiihnient or ImpMlUons. 

Proeiwctuaea may be obtained tyum tlic Olfuic of the Culleitc. 

__ TALFOi rni) F.LY. 51. A., Jf rrretnry, 

q’lTM E R S E. T SIII il £ COLLEGE, BATH.— 

//rad-JI/nirrr—T. M. RR05ILEY, M A., Merton Colh'ge, OYford. Tliern will hr nn 
EXAMINATIOaN (or ENTRANCE sciU>iiARSUU*S held in Uie begiauliigof Ikptember.- 
For lakrtieuhiraujiply to the lliaii-blAsrilu. 

ivyr~A L V 0 O 1 f 7 li E G E- 


The NEXT TERM will tegin on Monday. Bepteinlicr 83 


p H A R D S T O 0 K 

V-^ RE-OPENS c 


COLLEGE, 

Thurwiay, September 19. 


DORSET, 


B righton college. 

Cf4airman ttft/ie C'oi/ra-d~.Tlie Vrn. Arehdeaooii HANNAH, D.C.L., VlearofBclglltonk 
I'/lun'pal-^l'he Rev. CffAIlLKS RIQG, D.D.Jate Senior Student end . 

Tutor of ChrUtChiiroh.Oxfonl. * 

ricfl-IWnctpttl-Thc Rev. JOSEPH NEWTON, M.A, 

Next Term commences September 14 . 

WORTHING OOLLEGR—TWnciM Mr- W. E. LLQVD 

,, THKVnit. /rn«f-jr«afer, nor. K. W.HKTCALFE. M.A.JM. John',Cull..Cuub. 
BOYS—limited to about forty In niimber-'aro prepared for the UNIV ERSTTIES sadI'trJILkC 
SCHOOLS. a)gi) for tho Higher Brancht-a of Commcreial IJfe. The Third xerui cumineucca 
on Wednegduv, Soiitenibcr ll.—Kor l*roapoctuso8, apply to the PUINOIPAU 


wwuer 11 ana in uie nyening ctewca, on October 14 CniMHdktoa for nrlmlaMloirmnat w ^ 

— . . ..JycnOLSONji^frai*. 


** ^ ^ Fte&iiottelp wm b* sequixM Id tnter 

IMbttoCaatMpAbgiiMSi.ilini 


OYSSE’S SCHOOL, Abingdon, Berks (Six miles from Oxfctfd). 

w The N*‘w Mr heme lisa received Royal aaaent. 

The School will be continued of the Awt grade, and wIU give n Fublie School Xdueation at 
a moderate charge. „ 

Fine Nmv Buliiilnga hare been eteeted in an elevated podltlbn and huge gxtrundi. There im 
valuable l/nlvemlty Kcholarahlpa. 

A flew uddMimal lloarden can be reoelved nexrt Term. 

A ddreaa , Hcv. B. RpHJiKUa, Hcad -Moate r. ' _ 

nnUE~Rev. HrilAYMANi^ ex-Head-Master of Rugby, 
fNDIAN CIVIL SERVICE,COOPER’S HILL,WOOLWICH, 

^ flANDIJUBST.--PUPILS prepared by Rev, Dr, WRIOLEY, U.A.L_OillnbridaR, 
formerly Profoaaor of MatlMiniatlca ut tee it.I. mIIIuu^ Golieirn, Add t— 
the Imflan F«WI« Works D^rtment tor Civil 

iwlated by an eflldont auffi of Graduates In Htoh Hoiioum. ^On tlm prandiOT anmriSeS^ 

O AjBhTTRST, WOOLwioH, COOPER’S HILL, TORTgpPR 
PREPARATION for OAMBBIDOE and 00010 ^ 1 ^ 
POI^ E S TfflE- ^. W.^J. 

P® jgQ HER SDHOATKHt a WQ: 

... ^ Segadeimimd 
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‘ • TURKEY AND EUROPE, 

'I^W^URKISH diplomacy is justly famous for its versatility 
'A. aud adroitness, if not always for its wisdom. The 
^'^ircular Despatch of the Porto m answer to the recom- 
moudations of the Congress as to the modification of the 
^ Greek frontier is in its argumentativo part admirably 
logical; and the statements of tho writer are as neai'ly 
true as the assertions contained in tho State papers of 
other countries. It might seem strange that statesmen 
who speak a language without a literatni’c should on 
occasion show themsolvos masters in the art of composi¬ 
tion ; but the authors of Turkish despatches are often, like 
fhe Envoy who has lately proceeded from Pirns to Vienna., 
foreigners who place their ability at the disposal of the 
Ottown Government. An ingenious advocate of Turkey 
might for the purposes of tho present controversy dei’ive 
plausible reasons from the confidence which is reposed in 
Greek agents. It might be thought unnecessary to place 
Greek provinces nndor the authority of a national 
. Government when Greek dignitaries represent the Sultan 
- at foreign Courts, and Greek Secretaries at Constantinople 
obtain an easy controversial victory over their Aihonian 
compatriots. Hr. Deltannis, in the memorial addressed 
to the Congfress, laid himself open to a retort which the 
author of the Turkish Circular has not fr^ilod to administer. 
After reserving the claim of his Government to the future 
. possession of ^1 pxpvinoes oontaiumg a Greek population, 
3£r. Delyannis, in cleforeiico to tho moderate policy of thc^ 
European Powers, limited his immediate demand to Crete/ 
^ Epirus, and Thessaly. . Content with this addition to her 
dominions, Greece would devote her energies to the im¬ 
provement of the material resources of the country, and 
her relations with Turkey would thenceforth not be liable 
to bey disturbed. The claimant of a largo payment from an 
adverse liti^nt ought to bo prepared to give a receipt in 
foil. The Foreign Minister of Tubfbt replies with un- 
liiswerable justice that, according to Mr. Dblyannis him¬ 
self, in a few years or a few months “ the samo causes would 

* ** produce the same effects, and what then would be- 
** come of that peace which promised to be perpetual, but 

which lasted no longer than was strictly necessary to 
‘ *‘diatoh fresh enterprises against the law of nations?** 
'^The purpose which was avowed by the representative of 
Greece at Berlin “ is so rooted in the order of things, and 
'“'SO in keying with Hellenic theory, that it is not possible 
** for the Great Powers to admit as a decisive argument 

hi) fitvour of the claims of Greece tho ceaftainty or even 
** the hope of their doing away with the Source of conflicts 
“ hotweeb and Greece.” 

All parties fb the controvert are well aware that the 
oompli^ted motives which determined the action of the 

* Congress ore not ezhausted in a discussion of the possible 
rpvSm eff a cession of territory. Those who restrained 

""Ghreece from intervention during the war think themselves 
l^und to redbem their impli^ pledge of giving some 
regard fbr moderation. Sawet Pasha in his Circular 
ohalldugas the truth of the statement that tho Govern¬ 
ment of Athena defeneA to the friendly remonstrances of 
Ei^glssod* The which was observed was, 

acookhng to ^ Turkiia oontention, produced by tho 
atee^ vidthseil Bnmia to a^w Greece a share 
In the Mb .of viotoeyr Xt may he added if 
f to Hsten tb thb oouhseb of 

M im set ;^^oitite| ;l|em 


blockading or attacking tbo Greek ports, and from 
molesting Greek commerce. There is no doubt that the 
English Government, with or without suffloient reason, 
hold out hopes of ailvantagcs to he conferred on the OvCKdc 
Government on tho cpnclusion of peace. Tho inhabitblts 
of the Greek kingdom liavo at all times wished to secure 
the good-will and patronage of England; and of late tho 
entire race has been icgarded with lavonr in empositiop fry." 
the Bulgarian satellitcH of Russia, ^hen jOordbA&|j^,Y 
promised to support the admission of Greece to tney^lj/ 
grcs.'i, it was uuderstood that his Government would not 
confine its good oflicus to a more introduction of Plenlpo#;»« 
tontiarics. Tho proposals which wore actually made 
on behalf of the Greeks were characteristically outbid 
by Russia, and to a certain extent by France. Neither 
Power objected to further spoliation of Turkey; and tho 
represoutativos of England wore placed iu tho inyidious 
position of opposing a part of the demands of thpir special 
client. The ultimate decision of tho Congress was a com¬ 
promise both in form and substance. The so-called recti¬ 
fication of tho frontier was nob peremptorily imposed bn 
tho Poi-to; parts of Epirus and Thessaly wore excluded 
from the proposed cession; and the proposed annexation 
of Crete to tho kingdom was absolutely rejected. Tho 
recommendation addressed to tho Porte was intended to 
operate as a command. No arguments wore used in sup- „ 

I port of a decision which proceeded from a tribunal armed 
with irresistible force. It is essential to the credit of ’ 
England that obedience should be procured by the strongetd^ 
diplomatic pressure, Russia would regard with com¬ 
placency tho disappointment of the expoctations of Greeoo, 
especially when it was certain that popular resentment 
woidd bo directed against England. The French Govern¬ 
ment, on the other hand, would be dissatisfied with the 
failure of the only measure in which it had professed strong 
interest at Berlin; but for the present France would not 
actively interfere. The Greek delegates may possibly 
have indisposed tho English Plenipotentiaries to iihinr 
oauso by invoking the aid of more profuse and less re¬ 
sponsible patrons; but it is desirable that the Government 
which is most chary of promises should be not least 
punctual in performance. 

The other threatened disturbances of tho Berlin settlQ- 
ment appear to bo already subsiding. Tho Turkish 
Government has at last been convinced of tbe grave 
mistake which it oommitied in countenanoing the resist¬ 
ance which has been offered to the Austrian army o£ 
occupation. It was well known at Constantinople that 
two adverse parties are always contending for suprexnaoy 
in the councils of the Austro-Hungarian monarohy. 
Tho Porte might safely rely on the good-wfil of 
the Hungarian Government and nation, the Ocmrt 
and the militoxy commanders lean to the mde of 
the Servian and Croatian population. 'The hesitaftmg or 
hostile policy of Turkey hatf weakened its friea^ and' 
given every advantage to its implacable enemies. ^ Omit 
Andkassy may have much difficulty in resisring ihe olamonr 
which will iHwtaised bioause the Turkish 
permitted thw defence of its temtory. Genaany WU 
perhaps urge ^oh Attstriar the annexation 
light pf cpnquiSst, in preMnee to the ncmm^ly jm- ^ r 
visional occup^dibn trhioh was sanctioned by iheOongM. 

It is to be the ooncessions which OAni;iiBtK>mmt 
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dK. mTTTjf c® inconsifitont with the amAigo^ 
menVfc, THxli jTnd distastofhl to the Italian population 
of Tne%, i^he neighbouring districts. Tbo Ansttians 
liave tliei . vcs in part to blaTiic for thc5 early miscarriages 
of the campaign. It would havo Iweii judicious to give 
the GoTernmont of Constantinople tiino to acquiesce j 
in the decision of the Con gross; or, if it was thought 
nooscfsiuy to effect a fordblo occurmtion, a largdr 
ariny ought to have been sont iw-roas the frontier. 

interest of Europe in tho ’^question of Uosnia is 
confined to the maintcniinco of tho general peace. There 
is a wide difference in tompor and in risk of collision 
between the beginning and tho end f>f a quarrel. When 
nutio^aro drifting in tho direction of war, any trifling 
c5olU|(fe may precipitate a mptiiro. Tho general deter¬ 
mination to avoid war whhdi was cvineeil at JJerliii is tho 
best security for peace. A part of tho Russian army is at 
last returning from Turkish territory ; and in a short time 
the English fleet whi(di has done so much to jircvent tho 
outbroeSe of hostilities will retire from Turkish 'W'aterH. 

Even in the remoter regions of the East prospects aro 
liecoming brighter. Tho Russian Government professes, 
through its official journals, to have renounced hostile 
designs which its partisans in England had always 
aflirmod to l^o non-cxisicuit. It is admitted that 
tho mysterious niov^cmonts of troops in the valley of 
the Oscus w'ero directed .against India ; nor is the 2 >ujposo 
of tho million to 0«lml any longer olTieitilly denied, it is 
iiido^jiot impossible that the elTcct may survive the 
ifea<lflb.^^XIenhral Kaufmanx and the other agents of tho 
Im'f^erial Govcrninoiit in Cimtral Asia, while they make 
fjffcnsivo movements with Zf'nlons obedience to orders, 
often find reasons for not withdrawing from advanced 
poritioiiB which the 3 ' may h.'ive occujned. If, however, 
excuBCtfi which may prolmbly bo nnide aio ac(5tJ2)tod at St. 
l^oiorsbiirg, they will not satisfy the Indian Government. 
The ruler of Afghanisiau will ncjt ho allowod to bocomo 
a vtuisal of a possibly Ijostilo Ikaver. The Russian 
enci'oaohihent will ju’obabl^' ho suspended wh(‘n it i.s 
found that it provokes scuions resistance. A wair 
in Asia could not be coniiTted within .any local liinils ; and 
it is improbable that Russia will vontuve on a struggle in 
Europe. The difficulties which will attend the operation 
of the treaty between England and I’urlicy have still to 
begin; but siiieo tho ovaenatiou of Jkitouni by tho Turkish 
gaiTison thcio is no chance of a renewal of tho war in 
Armenia or Asia Minor. Inees.sant demonstrations of the 
abortive nature of the Berlin negoi iatimis and treat}’wmuld 
be more convincing if the PJejnpotentiaries had not at¬ 
tained tho pai’amount object of securing tho continuance 
'M' peace. 


THE ARGYIiESninE ELECTION. 

issue of tho contest in Argyleshiro was considered 
i BO doubtful that the rotiim of Lord Golin CAMi’iSKLL, 
by a'majority of more than tlirco hundred, seems to have 
taken. Blirowd local calonlai.ors b}' surprise. It appeared 
hardly Kkely’ that Mr. Maiajomi would have resigned his 
seifcfc at Boston unless lie had evtay reason to reckon onsue- 
(jcsfi, and it was known ihat ilio opposition to tho Argyll 
family had boon long and carorully organized. The vacani-y 
occurred before it was exyicctcd, in consequence of Lord 
Louxw’s acceptance of oflifie in Crnada, but it W'as gene¬ 
rally understood that in no (mibo would .Lord Lorne seek 
lu-olection. He could hardly, with any Batisfuotion 
to himself, retain a scat to which lio lias for some 
years been rotiimod as a Liberal, now that ho almost 
always takes tho side of the opj)osit 0 party. When 
a vacancy did take place, the Comsorvatives had 
fair reason to think they might win the seat. The 
audacity of boarding the M‘Oallum More in his kgr has 
been considcnibly oxaggorated for the amusoment of 
Southerners. Tho area of Argyleshire is largo, and, 
although tho Duke is thegreateet man lathe county, there 
aro fieveral other considerable kudownerg. From the 
itiflux of wealth, and the traufifer oflj^ropertio^. the Argyll 
family has gone down in iHscent yoorB and pthdr' femiliee 
huvo come up. The lesser lairds are CJisnscAativeB almoBt 
to a ma*, as the}^ aro nearly thwughout *Scotlatid, and they 
thoughet their territorial power was greater i.lian that the 

D$k|^ and} OB temtoriid power is used in Scotland to sup* 
port Ooaftervutive opinionB with much cogency, ^y 
Galodki^ ihftt they could carry their man. There 4 


nothing wonderffd in this, and the same Ihiiw has happened 
in many other places than Argyleshire. The evebt’ hi» . 
proved that they could not carry their man, bi|t 
docs not show that the oalculations of tho Conservatives 
were vyrong so fm* as it was possible to make tHen^ Tcrri- 
I to rial influence |^oos a very long yraj in Scotland, and tho 
numbers polled .instifjr the supposition that tho tefritorift! 
inffuence exerted against the Argyll ,ffi.mily was quite on 
great U8 that which it could command. But a Scotch 
county, wdth perhaps one or two exeept^oite, is net a 
pocket borough. There is always a residuuin of voters 
exempt from territorial influence, or prepared on an 
emergency to defy it. This residuum may bo swayed by 
political or by poi'sonal considoratkms. Both kinds of con¬ 
siderations w'ero at work in ArgyleShire; and Lord Colin 
Campbell has been returned partly because he was a 
Liboi'al, and parily because he was a much more lively, 
jmshing, ('lever, and fascinating candidate than his op¬ 
ponent. 

Lil>eralism is tho political creed of the groat mokjority bf 
Spotcdmien, and it may safely bo said that, if territorial 
influoneo could bo got rid of, th©i*e is scarcely a Scotch 
censtitueney which would return a Conservative. Itcannai' 
bo got rid of, and many reasons may be assigned f6r 
thill king that it is not desirable tliat it should be got 
rid of; but, as it exists, several Conservative members 
coino from iSoothind, In Scotch society it is decidedly 
iashiuntdilo to be Conservative, and not only most <<f tho 
lauded g('ntry, but many of those who have been tho 
creators of their own fortubes, ft)How or set the foshion- 
Therc are also many persons, such as publicans and minis- 
tei'B of th(s lilstablislied Church, who think that their 
])rivato iulcrests are bound up with tho ascendency of the 
OoTiR(jrvative partj’. But a very slight acquaintance with 
Scotchmen of a rank l>olow that which finds admission 
into society will convince an outsider that the tendency of 
the humble Scotch mind is lo vote for a Liberal. Crotchets 
and local jealousies will often turn it in tho opposite direc¬ 
tion, but it has to be turned. The great difficultv which 
a Scotch Liberal candidate has to face is that of a twist 
h.'iving been givcm to the iiicliiintions of some of his voters 
by their conceits on some ridiculous little question. Ho' 
may, however, have the good luck to have some chamt 
which will prevent such a twist occurring, and will rally 
his supporters to Liberalism gonorall}’. And this, it may , 
bo surmised,.is what hjis happened in Argylcshire. Tho 
Argyll family are moi’o than average representatives of^ 

I what may b(j termed general Scotch Liberalism. Unlike 
moF.t ol‘ tho grorit families, they arollVesbyteriaaa, and 
cleave to the redigion of tho multitude. ’I’liey have in 
their day risked and lost tbcii* besads in tho groat contest^ 
against prelacy. The}' were tho determined and successful 
foc-s of all tlio poetical and intcr(?Hting people whom 
Waltee Scori* has taught us to admire and lament. 
TJjcy were entirely on tho side of those who lost C^fcle, 
and not at all on the side of those who stole ^am. 
Erom generation to generation they have gone on taking^'^ 
what may bo described as at once tho popular ^zid 
nnfashionabl(! side? in Scotch politics. B^oro tho riaimir 
of a member of such a family, when he once pronoTWOod 
himself a decided Liberal, the potty divisions of Scotch 
Liberalism were liushed. Kur does it appear that any 
specuU questions, even of a Ifirger import, hM much to 
with the result. Tk) Eusterii question does not troume 
Scot(jhm<m V'tery deeply; and on the more interesting^ 
(jjuestiun m Disestablishment there did not seem much to 
chooser betureera one candidate wbo declared himSolf oji- 
posod to any m^rferenoe with existing arrwngemfflatg, and 
another who said that existing arrangements ought to be 
upheld, hut that, if a totelJy new set of einmmBtaucee 
arose, he might bo induced to reconsider his opinicn. 
The struggle in tho minilB of those who hesitated as to 
fheir votes was between Conservatism generally and 
Liberalism generally. ||!he latter triumphed y but 
it may be gncs.sed tl^^it triumphed, not o^y 
cause liberal opinions (ppmudemted in the oonstktmimyv 
but be(kuso Lilk^rals we^^dling to foi!get thbht divisuma 
and crotchets rather than that a memw of the AbGYLL 
iknily should be beaten by an oa»Biiaiy Oonservnititn hi^* 
Lord COLXK Casipbell has thetjalbeo suoehhded, 
be presumed, because was Xidrd Cktiw 
cause no other candids^ than ,4 son df swidd 

havesK) effeetuolly' eemtatoded ' 

as imzimhs to nr" iiavh''1bisd''^l^1ipeit:)0C-;|^^ 

tudo to compass ths dlisranm ef Ishmsila 
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Beview. 




«W «(iOMd«d Hifl own peraonol qiAftlities. 

SSbciopm^ »iid^ wwp chnxmod wi^ the pl^^ki 

aoui a]^gjv:Af tkh boy, whom no ccnild^ 

wnm,,«m]io dotor; who rowed, sailed, drove, 

ovwallbed wBb indi^erelice into every recess of 

tbfi. wold temtory of Ar^^leshire, who insisted that 
e^say one ahoold see him and hear what ho had 
' got to aa^y who had always something telling and 
strong aay^ who oonld chaff and be chaffed w'ith 
imyar|ii»g good hnmour, and who was so ready with his 
tangn^ that ho could more than hold his own with that 
nsost dreadful of beings, the Scotch qncytioner. It is no 
reproach to his opponent to say that ho, on the contrary, 
|pot very tired, and had nothing particular to tell his 
hearers- Ho stood aa a poworful, popular, and amuiblc 
Conservaiave laird, and what ho profesHcd to be ho wtw. 
But he was not more than he professed to be, and was not 
at all like the dashing, ubiquitous, ever-rcady representa¬ 
tive of the CAMruSLliS. To make an unusual mark us a 
^candidate is a very different thing from making a mark of 
any sort in the House of Commons ; but Ijord CuhiN has 
raised hopes of a higlier success than ho has now won, 
which we may trust he will not disappoint. In one way he 
is sure to bo able to shine if the opportunity oilers, for in 
, case tho proceedings of the obstructives are continued, 
he is just the man who may bo roliod on to sit up to 
hour, and to walk any number of IriBliinon off thoivi 
But, if ho is capable of greater tbings, and po.sscssjg tlie 
qualities which are indispeustkblc in the future leodqfi nf‘ a 
party, he may make certain of having a golden opj)dRuuity 
of snowing what he can do. The rising ii>embcj*s of the 
groat Liberal families are very few in the House, and the 
Liberal party loses a very important olcmont of its 
sti'ength when those great tiiinilios arc not soon to take a 
front place among those who haul it. Loril ll.Mi- 
TINOTON has surpassed expectation, and has won the 
esteem of both ^wirties and the confidence of his own by 
tho manner in which ho has risen to the level (jf the great¬ 
ness that was thrust upon him. But Lord Habti.noton 
must in the natural oonrso of things pass away fi’om the 
Commons, and then the groat Liberal families will have no 
representative who aspires to a loading poRiti<>n in tlio 
House and in his party. Thai this sliould be so is a loss 
;^^,not only to the Ilonso and to the partj", but even to the 
Conservatives and to tho mition. That Lord Cor.iN Cami^- 
msiL is in any way fit ttj fill tho gap cannot be predicted 
withoiit absurdity on tho mere strength of his having 
when a youth fought an election contest unusually well. 
But, at any rate, there is the gap, and Lord Colin may fill 
it if he can. * 


EGYPT. 


Beport of tho Commissioners has bqen presented 
l-X to the Khjsdive, and the KniiOivE hoe solemnly 
tSahked the Commissioners for their BepoH, mitl has 
, undertaken to cairy out the suggestions it contains. So 
fhr aa is known, tho Beport examines the present financial 
^sition of Egypt, recommends many administrative and 
« financial changes, and calls upon the Kksdive to surrender 
for tho benefit of the State the largo estates which he has 
. acquired for himself and his fieunily. The Khedive pro¬ 
tases hhnsolf delighted with all this. He finds a sort of 
comibrt in knowing the worst and in letting it be known, 
and is wiBing that the world should learn that his floating 
debt reaches the handsome figure of nearly ten millions 
cderling. He is perfectly indifferent what administrative 
or fiac^ ohsnges may be mode. He is willing to surrender 
. all the estates he has, and all the estates he can induce his 
family to aband(m. He has also recalled Hubar Pasha, 
whom xmt long ago he sent into exile because he 
found Wn him an adviser fiir too prone to make 
dangmus reforms. Ncbah Pxsha comes back master 
of ^e situation, baving made his own terms batoe 
he weald condescend to return. He is to have a| 
ISIgnstry of his own selection, and this Mmistry is to do 
what it peases. In it is to be included hLr. BiVBfiS 
'VfiLSP3|r,^who is to be Minister of Finance, so that an 
Aginenian ^od an Engli^man will practicallj govern 
The Kanows has at length Wd to accept the 
strofo of Ihte which he has long seen hanjjpng over his 
heai^^«M ^ ^ subtle^ «md adroitoosa to defer 

or avert "¥», ^ ennaented to be put in commission. 
Bo is ms Wgoe a Sofore^ prince. Be 


his O'S'n suib|ects, or make war on hie own enemies^ or 
borrow for his own benefit, or vex the fSOuJs of his ;Own 
creditors. The pastime of his life is ovar^ fmd he may 
look foiward fco ending bis days in a positmn of much 
comfort and somd pump, but with little e 3 ioi|e^ont and 
less authonty.. It is ceHain that he would havo ac¬ 
cepted such a sitinition if he coald have helped it. He is 
far ttK> able and too self-willed and self-confident to liko 
j^iduldug into the donditiou of the vockou en^jraim^ of 
Nawleon. But be is wearied,' ami oar© and fatigue havo 
gone fur to shutter his health. And bt has bis family t<» 
think of. He naturally wishes that his son should succeed 
him, and that bis family in the direct lino should hdld 
tho Viceroyalty. And, after *ilJ, lie may thifik that 
ho and his family have clone reasonably wMl, His 
reid position is .simply that of a Turkish 11©- 

belliou, bribery, and nick have combined to pwe^ the 
family of MfcniEMET Ali in a very superior position fbr 
the family of a Pasba to bold. But in tlie inevitable 
decay or tr!xn.sformation f)f tho Ottonnin Empire tho 
Vieoroyahy of Egypt will be a nice prize, even if it 
means nothing more than tho assui*ed receipt of a large 
income and being timied with ceremony and tho ap- 
pcixranoo of respect. Tho Egypt of to-doy is very mucli 
wliat the Asia Mhior of tho liituro becomes in the <^e» of 
sanguine intorpretcra of ihei Anglo-Tiirkish Convontion. 
It is a Mahornedan Country atlmiuistored by Christisns for 
\e benefit r>f European creilitors and tho protection and 
fvantiomi'Tit of tho interests of tiro Wostorn powers. If 
such a stide of things is e.vcr n'alizcd in Anatolia, a Pu<si>ha 
of fclmyrna or h>/ert)urn would bo thought^ an extremely 
Ibrtnnaie being avIio was recognized as Laving an heredi¬ 
tary claim t«» an income of half a million sterling, in whoso 
honour royal or somi-royal salutes hud to bo fired, ami 
who hnd a hanilsf)ino palace kept u]‘ for him in more than 
on© of tho chief towns of tho dislrict. 

The determining motive which has overcome the 
KiiEDiVTi’s reluctance t<3 accept a positiou which, however 
comfortable, is profoundly distasteful to him, has be(m* 
no doubt tho fear lest, if ho did not take wl^ he eouhl 
get, ho might lc >80 fverjdhing. Ho is but a Pasha, and his 
PasbaUk might 1)t) taken from him. If it were taken from 
him, ho would lose not only hi.s dignity, but all the estates 
which ho has accnmulatini with so much subtletv and 
andacify. Even if he could manage to hold on for hm own 
liie without passing altogether under tho yoke of tin* 
foreigner, he could havo no aseuranco that his son would 
succeed him. His son is not tho proper heir to his 
dignity. The proper heir is his brother Hauh, who is 
tho eldest iimlc dosceudaufe of Meiikmkt Ali, born in the 
purple. The KwEDivrj got the line of saocesston 
altered by buying a deertw to that effect from "the. 
Sultan ; but ho could never bo sure that another deerreo 
might not recognize tho superior claims of Halim, and he 
ha.s had continually to send vast sums to the Porto in 
order that the mind of tho reigning Sultan might not 
cliange. Even for himself he had to fear, as hostile criticism 
might easily find in various acts of his strange oaz^erocca¬ 
sion to contend that he Inul doiiarted from tho conditions on 
which ho holds his Vicoroyalty. His present frame of 
mind is duo not to the arguments of I'oformers or imuneiers, 
but to tho pressure of England and Eiiinoe; and the Westom 
Powers have been able to exereiso this pi'essure by using 
the express or implied throat that, if he did not do os ho 
was bid, ho and his family might be removed altogether. 
Tho issue of tho Turkish war convinced him that the 
threatened danger W’as a very real one. England has 
charged herself with the task of I'eforming Turkey, 
and if England said that reforms should be mad© to tho 
south as well as to the north of Cyprus, a willing ©or 
might have been turned to the suggestion Constan¬ 
tinople. France, too, which as yet has asked fqr xmthtng 
&om Turkey, has to be kept in good Kumaur, and the 
French like to think that, at any rate in Egypt, , con 
wield something of their old influence. The has 

no money now to send to Constantinople to seeure the ex¬ 
pectant gratitude of the Palace, and he has POEmy oistswcs 
there who would rejoice in his humiliation. 
nised, there&re, that Jbe could not set England and Fnmeo 
at defiance, |fiid he swallowed the bitter piU of reform. 
Bather tha|. be swept out of existence as a pnnef^ he 
has agreed foreigners govonjt for, hW* Veiy 
probably ' it he an excellent thiug tot mrhat im 

toeJd happen in other parts of 
the docbi^nqi^ espeeudly^ i|i; ,ihe vast ',tiad 
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mde territories whiph wo hero. uuderti^on ^to ^fe|id 
and oi^red to'dnhjrove. Bat i 4 lani^t bo rememneitMi' 
tliat\tliS of C5c<^pt*on*kl one. 

WealberiDi^forincrs nave opporiliimitios^thGijie wbicb they 
ofumot have m Asia Huior. place, they have 

m exceptional hold on^ the mlmg power in Egypt. 
They can thretaten the KHsdivh, but inoy cannot threaten 
the SuKTAN. Then, when onco tlio cjpntrol of the ruling 
power in Egypt is’eecnred^^ eveiything else follows. Thom 
are no fierce Maho^edan fanatics in* Egypt, no military 
loaders, no ipdej^endnnt insurgents, no intriguing ad- 
vonturors in tho Palac^. Egyjit consists entirely of the 
Khkotvj; and of the peaccipl peasants who make money for 
liim, and who would be equally himpy to make it for any 
one else!: Jf the Khedive is Controlled, all Egypt is con- 
trollojl/ And then the final installation of foreigners in 
powci* comes ns the last link in a long chain. The Khedive 
has in his way long striven to imitate Europe. Eoroignors 
have been more aiid more present to Egyptians throughout 
liis reign. Eoroigners have made his railways and canals ; 
foreigners have negotiated with him for tho arrangomont 
of his debts. Foreign judges sit in his courts, and foreign 
oillcialH exact, receive, and pay away the money due to his 
croditors. Nothing at all like this has as yet been known 
in any part of the Asiatic dominions of the Sultan ; and it 
cannot bo expected that what has been tho last step in 
Egypt should bo taken os tho first step in Asia Minor. 

It is not Hurpi’ising that the announcement of tho 
Khbdivf/s resolution to obey tho Commi.ssioncrs, and those 
under wliose shadow tho Commis.sionerR are acting, should 
have oausod nn important rise in Egjqitian securities. Tho 
creditors of Egypt know that whatever can properly bo 
paid to them will be paid, at any rate as long a.*? France and 
England work in harmony there. This is so very im¬ 
portant a consideration as to overshadow all others, and it 
is bettor to be sure of getting something than to hope to 
get much. But it would be a mistake to take too roso- 
eolonred a view of the iuimediato prospects of Egy'ptian 
* linaUce. The floating debt is estimated at nine millions 
and a quarter, and how is this to be covered ? By tho 
surrender, it is said, of the Khedive’s estates. He is to 
give up everything, and in return is to have a sulfieient 
civil list for himself and his family. In tlie first place, 
it must be observed that tho siiTrendcr of these (^states 
is only agreed to in a general way, and it is tho 
IP invariable habit of the Khedive to make general con- 
(jOHsions and then to bargain over tho details. It is 
announced that ho liimsclf has positively agreed to give 
all his own estates, and that Lis eldest son has 
agreed to give u]> all that belongs to him. This ia all 
very well as far as it goes. But the Khkdive has 
got no estates to give up cxc^ept a few URelcs.s palaces, 
and tlife Prince has got very little to give up. What 
are called the Khedive’s estato.s have almost all been 
settled on his mother, wbo is much the largc.st holder, 
and on different ladies of his family, and we arc told that 
tho Harem hesitatc's as to tho surroiuler. Possibly the 
Khedive will bo forced to overcome altogether this 
hesitation of tho Harem, hut possibly also ho may 
ancceod in bargaining that somotlung should be left 
to possessors who have the claims of their sex as 
well as of their lineage. Even if everything were given 
up, there are the claims of tho Daira creditors to be 
taken into account. Tho proceeds of the estates handed 
over to them may probably bo taken as sufficient to pro- 
vide for the interest of their elarns; hnt tho Viceroy 
undertook to meet from his own resources, which really 
meant the income of the family esUitcs, the sum necessary 
for the annual redemption of the bonds. If its e.statcs arc 
to bo taken away fiom tho family, tho Daira creditors ought 
in equity to beheld to have the first claim on the Burrendered 
revenue. It may, however, be conceded that, if all tho 
cstotes were really surrendered, the yearly revenue from them 
would ho sufficient to meet the claims of tho Daira 
creditors, and to provide interest at a moderate rate 
on a new stock rejiresonting the floating debt. The 
holders of tko floating debt would in this way get some¬ 
thing much less than tho nominal amount of their chums, 
as the value of tho new stock would be very much under 
par; but they would at any rate got Rometliirik, and they 
would probably be very glad to take what th4| could get. 
But, at tho best, the public debt of Egypt wc^ld remain 
precisely in the same position which it occupies now. 
The surrender of the ostatos would have done 
tho holders of this debt n^ good. Tho revenue. 


of the country will be used to pay tiie.fiarhmh 
tribute, the «civil list of the TiCBSOl^ end th^ 
„the neoessory cost of odnilniBtiWtion; snd the ereiitoni 
will divide tho surplus. Wh».t this suralus will be no one 
can say at present; but it may be coimdentlyjaiticipated 
that the new administration, although much beit^ than 
the old, will also bo more expensive. The pre^nt floatinj^ 
debt consists in a largo measure of sums due, but not psl^ 
to officials. For some time the minor offici^B hare been 
literally starving, while tho monqy has been jgqt 
together to pay coupons. Under a reformed aihnihistration 
every one must be paid, and whore foreigners are mnploj^, 
the payments must be not only reg^ar but high. The 
revenue, too, has hithei'to been obtain^ in a large degree 
hyfloecmg tho peasants and subjecting them to forced 
labour. If they are not fleeced they will pay less, and if 
they are free they 'will work less. In time, no doubt, 
good administmtion will tell. Security will make tho 
peasants well oil’ and hotter able to bear taxation, and 
Iiabit will teach them to work willingly for wa^s. But 
for this time i.s wanted, and the holders of Egyptian 
securities ought to take this into their reckoning, and not 
to ho suipriscd or disheartened if tho sums they receive 
under the new administration are at first below what they 
have hoped for. 


THE PAUIS PEACE CONGRESS. 

I F the brief ivports of the Peace meeting at Paris may 
bo trusted, tho nonsense talked was smaller in quantity 
than is usual on similar occasions. M. Victor Hugo 
declined to prosido, and only sent n short letter of 
sympathy, full of antithetic platitudes and paradoxes. 
Thirty years ago, when the newly-formed French Bepublie 
was threatening the annexation of Bolmum and the Rhino 
provinces, M. V lOrmi Hugo delivered a miaiTHJteristic spcooli 
as chairman of an Inhjrnational Peace Congress at Paris. 
Ho proposed to anl-ieipato tho completion of the process 
by which tho wars of feudal nobles against one another 
and against the Ch'uwn long ago hoeamo obsolete. In 
course of time it was to bo as impossible for the Great 
Powers to go to war with one another as for Burgundy 
to invade Bj’ittany, or for cither or both to defy 
tlie Govornmciit oi Paiis. In other words, England, 
Germany, and Italy wore to rocognizo the supremacy 
of France, ami <o form part of a European Republic 
of which th(j sent and capital would Paris. By 
no other nioaiLS than by the surrendeij^ of indopondeneo 
could foreign (lovcnimonts copy the example of the 
great fcudat(n*iL*s of France. If M. Hugo rememhoi’w 
his former proposnls, he may perhaps doubt whether 
they are now likely to be accepted. Since 1848 thoj-o 
have been several great wars, nor had the late negotiation.*?, 
at Berlin any r(?sernbianco to tho transactions of LouisXl., 
of RicHEHEiT, or of Louis XIV. Napolboh himself has 
ceased to be the object of French popular idolatry. Tho 
legend of his tra n sc-onden t greatness had been undermined by 
criticism before it was shattered by the retaliation of 1870. 
Tho people of France at last awoke to the truth that inva¬ 
sion and conqiKst are not always laudable operations. 
Tho siege of Paris and the resumption by Germany of 
Alsace and Lorraine were misfortunes not comparable 
to the evils which Napoleon inflicted on mankind, but they* 
were of the sutne nature. Though it is not improbablo 
that the Gwrinui victory may hereafter serve as the excuse 
for a war of revenge, hVanee has almost for tho first time 
learned to appreciate the advantages of peace. It is not 
altogether to ho rt^gretted that the classes which have 
been most acc<.‘ssible to motives of vanity and ambition 
should profess to associate themselves with the new 
doctrine. 

M. Louis Blanc, who also declined the presidency of 
tho Congress, wrote an elaborate letter for the purpose of 
pro'ving that kings and priests and aristocracies were tho 
authors of -war. Peasants |*nd artisans are incapable of 
bloodshed, on tho unexpressed condition that they havp 
got 1^ peaceable means everything which th;^ fiincy 
thomselvoB to want. If debate had bemi possiblo among 
the nnanimouB votai ies of democracy and peaee, a 
critic might have remarked that even Hngs and nobles ltad» 
in the days of their power, been for the moat pisrt satis^d 
with entire submission to their demands. .Kapot^ION 
would scarcely have iinvaded Germany dr Spain if 
his sovereignty had been aeknewledged bSbi^lm as^ 
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ihe rigV^ ^ to rale* liilce M. YteOB Hu^ ambiiSo^ ' ot the * Gs^b ia ‘ seoQn^« if i1^ is not 

Loyis Bl^ifO m ooutribal^ to aweUl l^e atimiilated, tbo^ntliaaiaein of tW ini^ dBmooratio 

oberoB of i^rwliippiWO bf ibe First Hmpipo* Wben Harwell poptdaMc^ lA IhiT^pp©..'' 2 So’ fbrm of gbtornniottt or of soOial ^ 
Sotiti ww oaB*to*Wwy and cordially welcomed in England orgonwatiorfllieett^^ Jbo ■ bo inoonskt^t witb ;'«?«rlike wro- 
as the ref^resentative of Loois Philipph at the coronationJ pensiiies* Tbe meo^ i^&matio policy of cOiui|abdt wmcdi 
of 9 aoen Viotobu, M. Louis Blanc con^atnlated Ha ' has been Tmown in bistoiy^^ steaddy pnrsued for mtoy 
Oonnk^en on the conscionsness of imponmng overthrow genemtions by tbo Homan aristocracy. Conquerors nata 
wbicb induced the nobles of England to crowd to kiss ttpften been deBljot8';,^d until lately almost all the demo- 
V the stirmp of the conqueror of Toulouse,” Ko other cratic factions in Europe were'eamest iu demanding war. 
b^ iri^ writer has more heartily eulogised and ex- Many of the followers of ViCTOft Huco and Lours, jBlakc 
I ggeraled tbo exploits of the popular levies which are belonged to the Parisian rabble which tempted and 
erroneously supposed to have repelled foreign invasion in frightened Napoleon III. into the insane experiment 
1792 and 1793. It is well known that the old soldiers of of 1870. The existence of large Statefi , within which 
the monarchy formed the real strength of the armies which no local war is permitted iJInstratos, as M. ViOXbR Htroo 
repelled the feeble and half-hearted enterprises of Bmns- formerly sawi, the advantages of peace. It is bo^^ that 
wick and Coburg. Under all forms of government Fronebmen Russians should periodically rob and murder TnBfcs tlion 
have displayed undoubted military aptitude. As long as that both nations should be incessantly engaged in internal 
they formed the first militaiy nation in Europe, their slaughter. Nevertheless the objections to a universal 
writers and orators celobrat^ the glories of war more empire either of Russia or Franco ore still more in- 
eamestly than the advantages of peace. Throughout the snperablo than the reasons against war. The childish 
whole reign of Louis Philippe the democratic journalists, efforts of philanthropists to substitute arbitration for 
of whom m. Louis Blanc was in later years not the least arms have never produced the smalle.st effect on greedy 
eminent, incessantly assailed the King and his Govern- potentates or on clamorous democratic multitudes. No 
ment for their slackness in emulating the policy of Napo- Peaco Congress has yet tried to explain how desiP’Utt 
LEON, and their neglect to avenge Waterloo on the per- against the liberty and welfare of a nation are to be 
fidions English. Now that Bonapartism is out of fashion, defeated except by war. 


the opponents of the Emperor become almost necessarily 
advocates of peace. 

The English delegates to the Peace Congress had the 
simplicity to believe that M. Louts Blanc and tho French 
speakers at the mooting really meant to maintain 
peace, and consequently to cause disarmament; but 
their suggestion tliat Franco might dispense with 
tho services of a million of soldiers was coldly received. 
The English agitators are not nnacenstomod to domestic 
inconsistcncioa; bat • Trade-Unions and Liberal Clubs, 
though they have not tho quality which French¬ 
men call logic, usually attempt to preserve some simi¬ 
larity between their general theories and their practice. 
If Mr. Lucraft and Mr. Oremer had paid closer attention 
to M. Louia Blanc’s eloquent letter, they would have dis¬ 
covered an under-current of allusion to tho necessity of 
reconquering Alsace and Lorraine, if not the entire left 
bank of the Rhine. M. Louis Blanc disapproved of tho 
warlike policy of Napoleon, not so much beoanse it was 
unjust and oppressive, as on account of tho formidable 
reaction which it pixKlucod in the next generation. But 
for Jena and tho subsequent subjugation of Prussia, 
Germans might* perhaps, according to M. Louis Blanc, 
not have sought to secure themselves against a repetition 
of foreign conquest by tho establishment of national 
unity. Tho military power which enabled them to ro- 
,cover two provinces which had for generations been 
dissevered from Germany was the indirect creation of 
iS^APOLEON himself. It is evident that M. Louis Blanc 
consoionsly or unconsciously clings to the firm convi(!tiou 
of M. Thiers, that tho French nation has a vested interest 
H the division and weakness of its neighbours. Unity, 
whatever may be its canso, is a security and benefit to the 
Germans j and to third parties it seems that France has 
no moral right to protest or to interfere. The acquisition 
of Alsaoo and Lormine is said to have been effected against 
the judgment of Prince Bismarck, and it may perhaps bo 
found hereaftor to have been a political mistake. Tho 
recovery of the lost provinces is much more strongly 
desired by French Hopublicans than tho maintenance of 

E . At one of tho meetings of the same or a similar 
by Gabibalei attended for the purpose of announcing, 
amid general applonso, that the peace which was the pro¬ 
fessed object of the Society must be preceded by a univer¬ 
sal war. Social democracy has to instal itself by force 
before the reign of universal harmony can begin. 

If Peace Congresses tended to promote peace, the 
foolish talk for which they give opportunity might be 
patiently borne. War is almost the greatest of evils in 
its^, though the dax^ers which can bv no other means 
be avmted may bo still more formidable. The disarma¬ 
ment of a reasonable and peaceable nation invites and 
fiufilitates the crimes of ambitions neighbours. Among 
j^ropean Powers, Russia alone systematically pre¬ 
pares and occasionally makes war for the purpose 
of obtaining temtorial aggr^isement. Although the 
autocuMic Goyemment is primarily responsible for mot 
wars as those of 2853 and 1877, and for the offensive move¬ 
ments which asrff Pffw oaneing anxiety in India» the rest- 


BELGIUM. 

T he City of Brussels has been making itself ex¬ 
ceedingly joyous over tho Silver Wedding of tho King 
and Queen of the Belgians. The whole nation has joined 
by its rc^presontatives in seven <iays of continuous merry- 
inaking, and neither tho political nor tho theological 
differences which ordinarily separate ono-half of tho 
Belgian people from another seem to have interfered with 
the nniversal satisffiction. Tho Royal personages in Whosd 
honour these festivities have been oelobrated thoroughly 
deserve tho honours paid to them. They may have their 
private tastes and sympathies like their subjects; but 
they have never allowed them to interfere with their public 
duries. It is not too much to say that Belgium owes her 
existence to the wisdom of her first two sovereigns. 
Tho materials ibr internal confusion avo to be found irf 
abundance, and the least irapmdonco on tho paH of th(! 
King might have set tho passions of rival parties in a 
flame and imperilled the preservation ot the pnhiic 
peace. To a country occupying tho peculiar position of 
Belgium anything of the kind would have been more than 
commonly disastrous. It is true iiiat, in spite of her small¬ 
ness, she is an important if not an indispensable Element 
in tho balance of power in Europe. But even this con- 
sidemtion would hardly have availed her if her neighbours 
could have pleaded with ti*nih that to them she was a 
constant source of annoyance and apprehension. A small 
State which sets itself to try political experiments must 
expect to find its career cut short if the result of "the ex¬ 
periments promises to bo disiastcful to States which are 
strong enough to give effect to their dislike. If the King 
of tho Belgians had been a man of tho type of Mawhal 
MacMahon, and had sought to make his infloonce effectively 
felt in tho conflict between tho Church and Radicalism, 
the disorder that would have followed might have been 
used as an argument for wiping Belgium out of the list 
of Powers. One or two Governments may keep a third 
Government in being so long as no one else suffers any 
hurt by it; but Powers quite as essential to the equili¬ 
brium of the European system have found that it does 
not do to presume on thi.s supposed necessity. It iB im¬ 
possible to say with any confidence what would havo 
been the fate of Belgium if she had allowed herself 4 o 
become a European nuisance instead of remaining a 
European convenience. 

The contemplation of Belgium may excite some envy 
in the minds even of the most genuine members of the 
Republicanv^^vty H Prance. Whatever may be the 
abstract ad^ntago of republican over montirchical go¬ 
vernment, Ithe examples of England a^i Belgium 
are snffioiwnt to show that monarchical government 
may posseea the commonplace yirtue of working 
wiwi grea^ ease. There was a rime when it 
seemed iuoonceiy^le that a Ring should ever con- 
eeat to a h . n i h ikto himelf to the extent demanded from 
cpnstitotibhel sorexnigns. With all tho traditions and 
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that a Kii% sho^d commit to play no ia xiM^ogmad , lying heyoncltie reaolt pf' 

paat in thb govemment of kis $nl)3oct8 thaw that of a Belgian pQO|lt may eRteenl thfijnw^ 
permanent civil eervant ? liTowadays iW miracle goes enoceed m Ireeping it what ihe wngdlia; dftoife^ja. of tib 
the othae It seema natfemd that a Kmg flhotdd be llret and soconia |jeoFomba&niadait. / ’ 
ocmtatwith tihe semhlance substance of au¬ 

thority, and almoet incredible that any one who in not a 
King fibonld be content with it. When Jiflarehal Mao-J 
MiaLCi 9 l:wi» eteo^ Pmiident of tho*!French Eepnblic, the'' 
mlbssed h^ntioiL of thoee who placed him in power wae 
to make him in all roHpepta a constitutional sovoroign. 
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rpHB fabadc of society in the IJnited ^ealee 
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custom,Jbhat he is not tempted to ask whether there are 
not othel? fhnctions which ho might perform with greater 
satia&cticm to himself and greater advantage to his sub¬ 
jected But when a man is made sovereign for a terra, witli 
no royal antecodents to make tho dignity seem appropriate, 
he is almost necessarily led to consider w’hether he ought 
not to be something more than a more ornamental ad- 
jnnot to the Oovemment. Ho has been elected by the 
people or by the Legislature; do not the people or the Legis¬ 
late expect him to give them some sabstantml return 
br tho- honour they have done him ? Ho sits in the 
chief place in the Govornmejit by virtue of tho votes of 
certain of his countrymen ; must they not moan that t hose 
votes of tijoirs should oxorciso a real influonco over the 
conduct of public attairs ? There is really no adotpiato 
answer to tlicsc inquiries, A constitutional President is 
something like on absurdity. He is elected as the fittest 
man to govern the country, and the first thing tliat the 
electors demand of him is that he should take no part in tho 


^edom of spee^ and writing inay perhaps rendeir 
innocuous some of the extravagant laaguage which they 
permit and encourage. The American nation has the.,, 
merit and felicity of (pending less tlian almoeiat^ oikev 
commnnityon wisdom and benedeenoe of a wrem- 
ment. legislation is scanty and. unambitious and ad- , 
ministrative interference is reduced to its lowest pointy 
In France, m Germany, and, above all, in Bnsob trsr 
ditional belief in the ubiquity and omnipotence of the 
Government suggests to anarchical theorists the fecility 
of subverting or regenerating the world, if onb tibey could 
obtain for thexnselyes the control of tho administrativa 
mtuiliine. Almost all sects of Communists and Socialists 
in Euro]io concur in proposing to establish a dui^timB 
after thoir own fashion. In England they have' been 
always held in check by the love of freedom which is both 
tho cause and tho etiect of constitutional goveniment. 

The agitation which has lately spread among the working 
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ruler who aucceeds aololy m ^ orgaSiou of' working-mon. 


^riglrt of his birth. 

It is nnfertnnate that the Belgians, who are so uniteci in 
loyally to the Crown, should bf< so sharply divided upon 
^aunost every other subject which enters into tho national 
life. There seems a special htnoss in tho inhabitants of a 
.small territory dwelling together in unity; but Relgium 
hais lost her old distinction of being the material cockpit 
of Europe, only to deserve the credit, such as it is, of 
being the moral and theological cockjjit of Europe. In 


apart from the two political parties. For the purpose of 
conciliating the malcontents Congress appointed a Com- 
mittoo to investigate tho grievances and demands of the 
working-men; and the New York Correspondent of the 
Daihj News has furnished an account of the proposals ad¬ 
dressed to t;he Conmiitteo which is at the same time amoa- 
ing and staiiling. One of tho most general demands is 
tliab the hours of labour should be reduced by law to a 
maximum of six hours; and Congress is invited to enforce 


no otiber country docs the division between political parties other measures of the kind which aro favoured by Trade- 
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' ftp exactly coincide with the linos of theological partition. 

in France it is not impossible for a Liberal to bo 
' ^ Gktholic, but in Bslginm the terms invariably stand 
' for opposite political poles. As the evenly poised weight 
of p^lic opinion swings slightly fn)ni side tf) side, 
the Catholics or the Laberals sui'ceed ono another in 
office, and essay to legislate for or against the Church. 
They are never able to do much in either direction, partly 
because the Ministers of each party aro seldom mesn of 
extreme or violent views, and portly because a recourse 
to stringent measures on either side would be likely to 
lead to a revulsion of feeling at the ne.vt elcjctiou sufficient 
to turn the balance against the party which ventood 
On it. But tho very fact that both pai'tios aro so re¬ 
stricted in their political action seems to make them the 
move unbridled in their political passions. A reader of 
B^^n newspapers might easily suppose that tho battle 
of Armiiigeddon was being fought in every Belgian oonsti- 


ITnions in England as well as in America. There is also 
entire unan unity as to the expediency of ^rendering protec¬ 
tion or pi-qlubitiou universal, and of issuing unlimited 
paper money, whioh is, according to some authorities, to 
bo advanced in considerable sums to every working-man. 
According to other reformers, protjesses for recovery of 
debt aro to be summarily abolished. Some insist that 
every man should, have a mrra, not apparently remember¬ 
ing that in a population consisting exclusively of resident 
freeholders thcro would be no workmen. All machinery 
is to bo appropriated by the Government, and travelling 
byiuilway is to bo gratuitous. Many of the witnesses 
warned the Committee that, if thoir suggestions wore re¬ 
jected, the altoi-nativo was insurrection and bloodshed* One 
patriot informed them that members of Congress were the 
servants and not the masters of the people, who ought to 
make laws thomselvea witlmut the intervontion of elected 


, ^ roprosemtatives. 

tnency. Tho Catholics exhaust the imagfeiy of tho Those srid similar outbursts of ignorant cupidity are not 
iq^ocuypse in describing the Liberals, and if the Liberalsi^ to be met by argument, nor even by ridicule, which would* ?' 
«re reduced to more commonplace language, it is only be- never reach those to whom it might be addrossed. If the . ' 
•owe they are less femiliar with the text of the Now Testa- delegates who propound erode s^emes to the Cbnmlittee ^ \ 
meuA until now all this mutual abuse has been only so of Congress npresent^ a nn^ority of the narion, tdiey 
anuch fireworks. There has been abundance of flame would under the system of univers^ suffrage be sMb tp * 
aebi nohie, but no real harm has been done. llnfertunatelT, eflbct their objects, not by recommende^onsjlmt ib|y votes!; 
"dken each half of the nation systematically devotes itself they would have no difficult in fln^ng oanefidsm ready 
’to abasing the other half, there is no certainty that either to accept all ikrir folty and dishenesty in the homp; and 
^ will always rest content with words. Judicious abstinence they mmht evyu; with some diffieulty,^ oompel thbrmsnp* 
fr^ oompromising action may be expected from the Bel- tion of ^dges whfeh woi^karebeenextoi^dieelsis^^ 
gtaas with as good reason as from any European narion; Fortunately the largest section ef Ameriqaik 
Mt, however carefully play with edged to^maybe ear- owns some kind of property; and an long ae «tollev<if 
ried on, it is lik^y to end m tho proverbial SIhiom These things continues thehouest men win be able te rostm^ tShe 
Gpt^Qiatioxp give a more than ordinary iimortanoe to ^ev^ on con^tibn of exerting ^^nse^ 

™ popxu^y of the :^yal of Belgium. The protection. When Mr. C 3 hw«W«MfS has gibini 

is the cm insfrtution which party prissfen does not msJtes absohifce meefcoiy ow ihs perseilb saA' ftwwtety' 
The Civil Service, the judiciary, the CatboKb ef thoir ceuntiroen, okposhnentb w Aw 

hAnnrbhyitrren the army itself, aro assoeiated with poM- incsre ea% tried! in 

, Thero is nothing truly naMenal 'abont. 'ftirtie ^terfal' ^ 







bMI wwwponafaie to tiuMo 

in Ajtmxsni ^ ^icgiiAiaib^ j 
tiMi wm t«oomtti«tid9d % hotd Btt&€0»ft« ; 

vmtm Ml Ke. OtJMvoMii wBl iMwelcxaifce the process* 3^he' 
TMe^eMii itilL MMi to invoke Ifor tMr emt pnTpofles 
tke M of * Lsgkdtttm^ eleettod ky tbemjielveB; And the 
liMem eC tke jM^eidUael Iishovzers' tJasion have already 
pa^egmfted Ike ^otriiie tha^ pvofKsrty in kmd omst he 
a^m£e& UnHtaited paper money is at present not 
pMdar inlk^laM ; nor will Barlxament at present be 
alllm tovenier tiHS reoeveiy of debts impossible* tTnlimitod 
fardlitiesof borrowiaff aeem to nil but Amerioan theorists 
scarcely compatible wSh diminution of interest and systoma- 
' tic refusal of payment. The doctrine of universal spoliation 
is to he oosrfufted only by superiority of political or physical 
,|prce. The proposals which are made to the Committee of 
^ Congress prove that no reliance can bo placed on the 
honesty, the good fooling, or the good sonscj of demagogues 
who laay peiSaps represent the wishes and opinions of a 
vast mult&ude. 

The ciiimerical projects of the new Ijabour party might 
be Te^perded with comparative indifference if there were 
not iudications of its having b(5come powerful enough to 
be courted by professional politicians. Reasonable alarm 
has been caused by the adhesion to the faction of tho 
notorious General BtnLi?K. Tho uni\^ui’fifil and well-fonnd(?d 
belief of friends and enemies in hiw exclusive devotion, to 
his own intcTOsts involves the conviction that the Labour 
paHy is already formidable. General llrTi-»ER has now for 
many years been a Republican leadt'.r. lie possessed for 
some timo tho crmfidenco of latci President; he 
wa«, and perhaps is, tho most powerfnl tnember of the 
House of HopicsfniativoS; and be had sidlu-ient inflneuec in 
the Senate toprocurer the rejedion of MV. D aka, wbohad been 
nominated to the English Mission, because he had dared 
to oppose BUTiiETi at an election. He seems now to hav(^ 
satisfied himself ihat noilnng more is to be got by alliaru-e 
wdth tho discrcditxjd Republicans; and ])iThaps lie would 
not be welcomed by the Democratic party to which he 
formerly belonged. Among tho obscur<^ agitators of the 
new organization lie has no rivalry to ap[)rclieiul; nor 
will tho contempt which he prolmldy feels for the character 
and jttdgmtmt of his associates uilci* any impediment to 
alfectatioti of sympathy with their designs. On some points 
Ocmcral Buti;er may boast that, us a leader of tho Re¬ 
publican party, he has anticipafc(>d the policy of his Com¬ 
munist Jicoonjplices. Long since ho induced a ma jority of 
the Hons© to vote for tho partial repudiation of the national 
debt; and h© is a. constant advocate of tho debasoment of 
tho currency by unlimited circulation of pnpiT money. 
Of late he has taken many opjiortunitica of appeal¬ 
ing to tho envy of the poor against tho rich. In 
one of his speeches he complained that young men 
of fortune drove four-in-hand instead of euniing a 
living which under, existing instiintions was iilready 
secured. Declamations against unearned comfoH ami 
luxury are virtually directed a^inst pi*opeTty. General 
Bni'tiSR probably I'olics on the alnlity of a prosperous (lom- 
inuuity to defeat the predatory measures which bo osten¬ 
sibly oountenanoos. It is understood that in his long and 
active career he has not neglected the duty of providing 
for bimtsdf and his family. 

. An interesting account has been published of a late cou- 
'*^rs$.tiau between General BtrruiR and the most dis- 
jreputable demagogue who has lately apj^carod in any part 
Veft* the Gutted Btatos. On© Kxarkey has for some time 
Ijiast to excito mobs in 8au Francisco to 

v«iflcta of vi^enpe against the Chinese, and to armed 
» reristaiiace to the authorities of tho State. Although 
tho ettrO.vagance ef his limgu^o and policy is sadd to 
If have produced a parUal reaction against his agitatiem, 
some of his aupportCrg have been chosen as delegates to 
form |i new Constitution for Cidifornia. KMsstt himself is 
now^on a risH to the Skstem States Ibr the purpose of 
obtaihing .support among the discontented wc^men. 
Geneial BtJTiiiSB thot^ht it worth his while to seek an in- 
ter^ew with the ringieadhr of the Oalitonian rioters, 
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was nctlkeir business to iWfieoi that the moiMy om 4 
have been borrowed if it had been tLodersteod ml 
mwditoTS wore not to receive the stipulated intorost. TImnw ^ 
was probably no need to discuss any speohd questom* 
The negotiation scorns to have bom in a high degree amie* 
able and sucocsslul. The lavourite representative of an on- 
lightened district in tho model State of Massachusetts and 
the Irish Oalif<n*niauadvoniuror arrived at a oordiid mnlor- 
standing. The Lalwur party will rocoi'vc the support of 
General Burum in its schemes for reducing the amount of 
labour and of abolishing capital; and tho disafee^ por¬ 
tion of the community wilb if ];Kissib}o, ©loot General 
as PresidoBt. Befow cither object is attained, the respect- 
able citizens of the Union wiU take measures to prevMi a 
political and social revolution; but it wilMto desirable that 
they should not be too long inactive. 


MARSHAL MACMAUON AND THE PRESIDEXOT. 

B UMOUR in hVnnce seoms to take phjnsure in exciting 
opposite sensations in sncccjssive niomcutH. A frw 
(lays hack the favonrit-e spcimlation of (ho journals Which 
are always prophesying ov'il of the Republic was whcihcT 
Marshal .MAtjMAttoN will I'csign at tho close of tho Exhibi¬ 
tion, or vrtaiii olli(‘o till the end of his term. Anew 
hall has now hr^cn I’olHng by that; very inftuoutial 
IVcmcli journalist, the Paris Oorresjiondinit of the 
Tiiues. Tlu*. gist of this story is, (hat, instead of medi¬ 
tating resignation, the MAirsiiATi is more lik(tly to bo* 
pivpariiig lor a second term. Tho Tima* Correspondent 
is (d opinion that, provided the Senato beoomeu 
Itepuhlioan, Tnithing could be hotter for tho defini^vo 
(‘stjihlishniont of tho Repnhli(j th:i!i the ro-olccuon of 
the MAitsuAT., Marshal MacMaiioti, ho lu'gue.s, has no 
dynasty to serve, and no mania for making speeches i, 
or undertaking great entorprises. Ho has got all that 
ho can g(st, and ho has conse^jnent.ly no motivt‘ for. sotting 
the country by the ('ars. Ho belongs to old France by hia 
birth, to modem P'mncre by the simplicity of Ids habits. 
Kis re-election would give time for new men to come to 
the front and for old paj'tics to compaso their differences. 
Tho country av(ju 1(1 be Kati.sfiod that the Itopublic is really * 
the peaoofnl and Conservatho Govornmont which 
claims to be. Tho friends of the exisiiijg order of things , 
would be masanrofl and its foes discouraged. 

It may be conceded that this rcfasoning is not without 
som,o force. Tho fact that the adv'ersarics of the Ecj^ubUc 
arc scheming how to get tho Marshal to raigu is 
in itself an argunnmt of a certain weight for kc^cping 
him in olfico. If hi.s rol-ircmoiit, whether by Uis own 
choice or by effluxion of (.imc, should lead to the con¬ 
fusion which some l^'ronchmon expect to follow from it,, 
it might bo bettor to vo-elcct tho Marshal, Wo nay it 
might be better, hocaiiso oven then there aro counter¬ 
balancing c(insiderations which would linro ( o bo taken 
into acconnt. IMie waist that can happen at the end o.f 
the MAini{ifAL*.s term is a fierce conflict between rival Ee- 
pnblioaii candidate.^. Thcro is no probability that any 
other party will he able to run a candidate with the 
small(‘st chance of Bucccisa. Neither Bonapartists nor 
Lc^timists can do so consistently with their nrofiassed 
principles, unless they proclaim beforehand that their 
candidate, if elected, will devote hinLself to the in-establiah- 
mout of tho Einpiro or tho Bocuuon Monarchy in place b£ 
the Republic. The number of FrtinohTnen who desire to 
sec eitner of these substitutions effected is' tor ton 
small to exoH any appre<?iablo influence on tho actto|t^' 
of the ChambcTTs. Tho (Mcaniets arc so farbeitor futottod. ^ 
than the ImperiuHsts or the Legitimtsto that might 
run a candidate without any aacrifiSesa of 
Honarol)!, dear os it is to ^heni, is not so deaf th^ 
cannot their share in the administrarion of other Ibrina 
of government or put aside the idea of a teStorait^pa iiikl 
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intending i<W«e lii« power in tl» ini^rests of hiA nepiiew* hear tlu^ ifik BoiupAriiei ; that Ii^tunH; liias betiii 
The timoyhoe not oomo when a .m^ber of anj of the prophesying that the end of w Bej^hS^o la dmwing 
fhmiliea which have reigned in Franco can hope to be near, and pointing to the ^V9n»EiST hijnself aa in m 
accepted^a9 aiuctone to serve the Eepublic, with no thought conspiracy which la to overturn it, they are mad# d|a- 
of wha^ ia to follow the Bepublic. It may be denied tnrbed and anxions, and perhaps are tempted totals: them* 
whether a conflict which lay exclnsively botw'con different selves whether it wonld not be* wise to m^e friends 
aectiona of the Ropublicnn party would bo of a character' the powers that are to como by absteiuiug from voting fir 
to alarm the nation. On the whole, the Moderates and the powers that be. These spec^ations would be possible 
the Radicals have contrived to keep their differences fairly with Marshal MacMahoh President for a second term; 
in the background, cvei> in the election of deputies; and they would scarooly be possible if he were succeeded by a 
the motive to the exercise of similar prudence in the eloc* man against whose devotion to the RepubUo nothing 
tion of a President will be infinitely stronger. could be alleged with even an appeazance of trath. 

Still it m^ bo conceded that the evil of a serious division 
in the Republican ranks would bo great enongli to make it 

prudent to re-elect Marshal MacM aiion if there were notWng tttt; CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION IN VIOTOMA. 

positive to bo alleged against such a coui'se. We are inclined • 

to think, however, that there is something positive to bo rjTlWELVE years ago Mr. Bagehot wrote, “The Upper 
alleged against It is probably true that Marshal Mac- “ House of our Victorian Constitution, representing 
Mahon, elected for a second term, would hold a very dif- “ the rich wool-growers, has disagreed with th# Lower 
ferent position, and be a very different man, from Marshal “ Assembly, and most business is suspended.** When the 
liUclSdAnoN elected for his first term. When the Maiisjial charge of impatience is brought against AustraHan demo- 
succeeded M. Thiees, he took office to do a particular crats, this fact should be remembered to their credit, 
work, assigned to him by a particular i>ai‘ty. He was to They have gone on all this time with a Constitution which 
keep the path to the throne open until the friends of the in ciitical times becomes unworkable. The Upper House 
several prelendera could make up their qutari’ols. During of Victoria, as is tlio caso in roost English colonies, holds 
this intorrcgntiiu ho was to be Ih© guardian of Con- in fact the position which the House of Ijorda holds 
servative principles, ns those principles arc understood by in theory. It is a co-ordinate branch of the Ljgi^ature. 
the Duke of BROOr.iE. When the experiment of tho t6uj It lias equal powers with the Lower House. If it can do 
of May had been definitively ahandoned, this phase of tho nothing by itself, it can prevent’the Lower House from 
Maushal’s career came to an end. His advisers could not doing anything. It is sin^lar that the framers of repre- 
Hgreo as to the course which he ought to take; and the sentativo Constitutions should so generally have beej;i 
Maksjhal found a way out of tho difficulty by choosing led astray by tho apparent analogy of the Englisli 
advisers who wore at least unanimous upon this essential Second Chamber, Tbcy seem to have seen that the House 
point. Since that time the only danger to be ap- of Lords has in name equal powers with tho House 
prehendod from him luis been that of a possible of Commons, and to have overlooked tbo safety-valve by 
return to his old counsellors, and this danger, im- which the possession of these nominally equal powers is 
•probable enough in itself, would be nrodcred wholly rendered possible and safe. If there had been a political 
imaginary by the election of a Kepnblican Senate, crisis iir England at all similar to the (irisis which there 
If, under these circumstances, tho Marshal were has lately been in Victoria, tho House of Lords would 
to present himself as a candidate for re-olcction in tho have given way. Tho Prime Minister would have ap- 
chaxacter of an acquiescent, if not. of a convinced, Ropuhli- pealed to tho country, and made it evident by the decisive 
can, there would bo no icason to fear any cbaiig© of pur- experiment of a general election that he had rightly in¬ 
pose on his part. But there are t wo sets of persons to he torpreted public feeling on tho question at issue, and then 
taken into account besides Marshal MacMaiion himself, the House of Lords would have offered no further resist- 
Theso are, first, timid Republicans, and, secondly, despo- ancc. Tho reason why they would have offered no further 
rate Consciwatives. The former have been accustomed to resistance is not that tho English peers^ possess any ex¬ 
hoar the Marshal described as tho chief obstacle to the ceptional or superhuman wisdom, but simply that in tho 
final triumph of the Bepublic. He rci)resoni.8 to them that last resort tho Prime Minister can use the pferagative to 
, provisional Government which the Republic was in the make this resistance useless. If the Victorian Upper 
first instance. Marshal MAcMAiroN was elected President House were noraiiiatod by the Governor, and there 
in order that France might have time to decide whether sbe were no limit on the number of ite members, there would 
wished to be governed by a President or by a King. Of late have been no dcad-lock, no rejection of Appropriation 
they bavo loaimcd to regard Marsbal MacMahon as a beaten Bills, no dismissal of public servants. Mr. Beery would 
man, as a politician whose hand w'as played out on the have advised Sir George Bowen to nominate sufiKcient 
13th of December, and who now only remams in office additional memhers to carry the Government measures 
because tho machineiy of the Constitution supplies no through the Council, and the mere hint of such a solution 
tnnfltiM of conveniently getting lid of him. If, when his would have availed to render its application nnnecessary. 
term comes to an end, they see him made President for an- The Upper House would have submitted in preference to 
other seven years, this impression may bo seriously dis- being swamped. As it was, Sir George Bowen had no 
turbed. They may come to think that tho lUjpublic is, after such power, and Mr. Berry had consequently to make his 
all, not so finnly established as they had believed, and may choice between trying to get the Constitution altered and 
give as a ground for their disquiet the fact that tho soldier resorting to acts of exceptional violence in order to com- 
who was appointed in 1873 to keep tho peace between the pel the Council to yield. Unfortunately he made the 
partisans of rival forms of government has been re- mistake of taking the latter course first, and only conoem- 
appointedin 1S80. Wliy, they may ask, should Marshjil ing himaolf with the alteration of tho Constitution when 
MacMahon be re-elected, except because his mission is still ho had already put himself in the wron g ly strainixig hia 
unfulfilled? In this way the object which tho Times* powers under tho present Constitution. We have no desire 
Correspondent thinks would bo attained by the to revive the dispute about Sir George Bowen’s part in the 
Marshai’s re-election might really be defeated by it. matter; but the published history of the contest ^ves no ia- 
The growth of confidence in the Republic might bo dication that he pointed out this error to Mr. Bbert. It is #0 
checked by the impression that it was still on its trial, evident that tho Victorian Constitution cciakes no premsi^k 
If this might be the idea convoyed to those who wish well for snch circumstances as those in which it has now to be 
to tbe Republic, it would in all probability be conveyed worked, that Sir George Boweh wonld have been fblly 
with still greater force and vivi<£iess to those who wish justified in suggesting to his advisers that the proper 
tho RopubUo ill. It can hardly be contended that the policy for them to pursue was to take the neoessary stk)9 
reactionary parties would not feel iliat their prospects to get this defect remedied. ^ 

were bettor with hiarshal MaoMahon secured, in office Victorian Upper Ebuse has the great fiaoH of being 

for another seven years than if M. GRlsyr, or even representative, and ^et only representing a single c^Aes d 
Oenend Chanisy, had been appointed in hi6 loom. They the oommunity. It is the House of the mh 
mi^t have no just ground for being more hopeful in the In quiet times this may have been no ikrioi:^ 
one case than in the other, but they would bo morehqpcftil tage. One ten of property has inaiiy interests k 
all the same. Now the mere existence of hopes of this wRh other fbxms, and the ponneil may iper^hav# 
land, however unfounded they may be, is calculated to act riM t^t veBtxteli^.chisek 
mjariottslyonthe Bwublio. Those who entertain them vested k ihpise 
<natuxaUy taffc about them, and when nervous RepubUoans pr^tet #haiii|ie^ ! 


The' 
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Tj|i« jpatiun^y Beiniew. 


quiet tim08. a^Oitiiaiipri^ queaiion tliet eau estate 
any distrnmtio& of tlie soil on wliiph it 

H decided. Tlio public laud of Victoria 
ii &r most part bold by the great sbeep^&rmersi on 
l^ttea trbiob will expire in 1880, and in that Tear it will 
bate to be determined whetber and on what conditions 
^ese leasee shall be renewed. Tbe letter of a Victorian 
** Oold^miner wbicb appeared in tbe Timet of Monday 
sbot^ tbe excitement wbicb tbe ^proacb of, tbis gmt 
issnerbas aronsed in tbe colony. The squatter’s original 
" contract/' be says, ** was to hold the waste lands of the 
** Crown for a term of years at a nominal rental, tbe Crown 
“ reserving the right to take from him whatever land 
should bis want^ for * public purposes.’ ” According 
to tbe “ Victorian Gold-miner," this reserved right has 
been evaded in every possible way. Tbe vicstorian 
democracy bold that tne most important of all “ public 
"purposes" are tbe free admission of intending gold- 
miners to every part of the colony, and the |;radnal settle¬ 
ment of successful gold-miners on the public lands. The 
squatters, have, it is said, used tbe advantages of their posi¬ 
tion to oppose tbe attainment of both those ends. “ They did 
" not maxeadiroct attempt to resist the intrusion of the miner 
" in search of gold, but they threw innumerable obstacles in 
" bis way to impede bis progress and assert their owncr- 
“ ship." By this means they have prevented tho fall 
rcalimtion of tho first public purpose. " At the auction 
“ land sales their great wealth enabled them to beai* down 
“ every competition, and thereby prevent the snccossful 
" miner from getting possession of agricultural land." By 
this means they have prevented the lull realization of tho 
second public purpose. Tho Land Law passed by Sir 
CuABLEB Duffy in 1869 has, according to this view of the 
case, failed to chock the earth-hunger of tho groat squatters, 
and it will bo for the legislature of Victoria to devise in 
1880 some better means of converting tho land of the 
colony to tho use of the whole community, and not to that 
of a particular class. The coiTcctness of this view does 
really affect tlie constitutional question raised by the land 
question. Whether the " Victorian Gold-miner" is right 
or wrong in his censure of the squatters, it is 
plain that a Legislature in which a Chamber representing 
a particular class possesses and exercises absolutely co-or¬ 
dinate powers with a Chamber representing the whole 
community, is not likely to settle a controvoray which 
touches the rights or the usurpations of that ckifis in a 
material particular. In matters loss vital to their interests 
the squatters and their representatives may in the end 
give way; but upon ih(» land question there is not tho 
least proW)ility that they will give way. They value 
their powers chiefly because they enable them to protect 
their mtorests, and if they are to forego the use of these 
powers when their interests are gravely threatened, it is 
of no avail to possess them. Here, therefore, are all the 
requirements for a dead-lock of tho most absolute kind. 
The Council will be far more resolute upon tho land ques¬ 
tion than upon tho question of tho payment of members. 
Their resistance on this latter point was only one means 
put of several to tho attainment of a specific end; their 
resistance on the former point will bo the end itself. 

When tho Victorian Parliament met on the 9th of July, 
the flrst measure introduced by the Government %vas a 
Bill for tbe reform of the Constitution. Tho nature of 
tbe r^rm it is proposed to effect is not stated in tho brief 
telegram wbicb is all that bas yet reached tbis country. 
It must be supposed, however, that it is not of a^ very 
revolhiionary kind, because tbe end at which it aims is one 
that can be attained without any modification of tbe 
? Imperial Act which called tbe Victorian Constitution into 
os^tence. But, whatever be the nature of tbe proposed 
change, it is flw from likely that it will be accepted by the 
Council. To bo effectual fbr its purpose it must deprive 
the Upper House of the veto upon legislation wbicb is 
now tested in it; and to be deprived of this veto 
is to be rendered unable to defend tbe interests 
of the class wbicb tbe Upper House represents. 
The maintenance of tbe Constitution os it is will bo 
tbe natorai! and neoessai^ prelude to the maintenance of 
the Land Laws upon their present fboting. If tbe reform 
of the Constitution cannot be accomplished in Victoria, it 
will pii^l^ly be attempted m Englaad. A propos^ will 
be m#de to aimend the Act of the Imperial P^liament 
creating ^e Viotonaa Contiatntion eitiier by changing 
tiie In wh^ the C^nnoii; Is appointed^ or by teHmg 
ite po^teari orV abbltehixig ^ altegetber* BnM Hfcely 
. '|£i$'!khe" wi}l;^b|#e mut^'bb do in; the 


oontroveray beyemd taknXg care that the ^pral and, un¬ 
mistakable desire of the colony is satisfied*.,; There may 
be a dedded preponderance of advantage in of one 

or other of the alternative e^edlenta just Oja^j^erated: 
bat, wbetiier the balance bo rightly or wrongl^'‘^justed, 
it must be adinsiod in Victoria, and not here. 


RETICENCE. 

I N the high and difficult art of speaking the truth, tUence is to 
speech what shadow is to light. So to place one’s silences as 
to increase the amount of truth conveyed is as important a part of 
sincerity as chiaro-scuro is of painting. It is not only that silence 
in many cases bears so obvious an interpretation that it it just as 
easy and just as dishonest to deny the truth by sUenee as loj wovde. 
The importance of discretion in abstaining item words tiea in this, 
that truth requires not merely that what we say or imply 
shall not be inconsistent with tacts: it requiMB (in its perfectlmi) 
that the impreasions we convey shall correspond with realities as 
a good portrait corresponds with its subject; that the proportions 
shall he preserved, and the relations with surrounding objects 
truly indicated. We see this at once in thinking of the truth of 
history. A writer who gives undue prominence to one set of 
facts or to some favourite personage, distorts and misleads as 
surely os he could dp by definite inaccuracies of statement^ and 
often in a much morS important sense. And so in that continual 
presentation of the aflairs of daily life in which we are all engaged, 
to alter the proportions of things by unavowed reticence is a'miore 
subtle and move dangerous kind of untruthfulness than mere verbal 
inuccuracy. The fact is, that we do not take a sufliciontly large 
view of ii'uth. We do not consider enough how deep and wide a 
foundation of patient thought, of forbearing justice, and clear¬ 
sighted generosity must he laid before a perfectly transparent surface 
can be even possible. Perfect sincerity is the result of a deep 
inward order, in which tho true relations of things are grasped so 
firmly that our words, our silence, imd everything else which goes 
to make up our intercourse with each other, &11 into their right 
places without an effort For silence lias its right place as well 
as speech. There are subjects veiled by natural delicacy^ and • 
facts marked off by confidential harriers, and trifles which a 
healthy mind shakes off liko dust, and wounds to be gently 
shielded, and delightful discoveries to be reserved for fkvottred ex-. 

E lorers, and many other spots sacred to silence. The question is, 
ow to combine the perfect preservation of these sanctuaries with 
the openness which inspires perfect trust. Wo can no more con¬ 
fide in one whoso mind seems to be full of dark places than in 
one who lays evoiytbiug bare. Wo look to a friencl for sheltering 
wings to brood over our confidences, not for magpie tricks of con¬ 
cealment. 

Tho true way of dealing with these questions seems to be to ^ 
consider silence as a part of speech; to regard it not as a cavern 
in which outlawed thoughts may take refuge under cover of dark¬ 
ness, hut as the fair open pasture lying side by side with Culti¬ 
vated tracts of articulation. A noble silence lies ful^ open to the 
light of day; and if it is harder to interpret aright than speech, It 
is less likely to convoy untruth. This alone is a suflloieat reason 
for using it in many cases in preference to speech. When words 
can scarcely fail of going more or less beyond or beside the mark, 
and when an ill-chosen word may leave a lasting soar, it is often 
possible by maintaining an eloquent silence to convey all that is 
important without risk of wounding or of misleading. But that 
this may he so, our reticence must be justified, and rightly pro¬ 
portion^ to our speech. It must even be understood ae reticence. 
If a veil must be thrown over some subjects, let it be visibly a v<^, 
not an imitation of bareness. 

There is nothing startling to an uncultivated conscience' in 
carrying a confidence up to a certain point and suppressing the 
rest. Yet it is obvious that, by doing so, we may convey a 
most unfair and misleading idea of what has taken place, 
and may p^tly injure the character of those of whom we 
speak. What should we think of a mistress who in giving 
the character of a servant mentioned that she never got her 
work finishefl by tho proper time of day, and omittea to say 
that she was habitually C(med away to attend to other things? 
Wo should feel this to he an injustice, because tho consequences 
of giving an unfavourable character to a servant are immediate 
and obvious. But very similar injustices may he committed in 
conversation, where we too often lose the sense of responsibifity 
because no ]^tieular results are obviously depending upon the iin** 
pressioos we convey. People will tell one of behavioflr which 
seems to imply some atiange wont of proper feeUag, tmd gjvo dte 
no hint that they are withholding the key to it; very IRKsly frm 
a feeling of perlectij justifiable delicacy. Bat they frill fn tee 
that, if for any reason the whole truth cannot be te^i 
fairness requirte that nothing^should be said* Do yri meh.tActtiy 
pledge ourseltte whenever vte teU anything to ttil thb ivhede. and 
IS it posrible tb act out this theo^ without befera^^ thtega 
which honour ited dtiioacy requite us to keep secret f we think 
thatthete tea£^tsniuwmteeitommon idea of a eteret, that all 
secrets m natesterfrj tUngn to be nbt oidy concealed, but 
utteriy Oq the opntitey, secrete requiring not only 

silenee to etiit*. No ^ubt thete 

tee (Wite/w the ntmtet ImfOirteiite to’ our in^ 

tteteto ite imn to, kite tedtey that toiMs thii^ ehoold Jte 
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in tb«t but thnt th«i» sfatll bo no RppeavnQce wbfttem of 
n geam &t ^nelx n necessity con xarsly, if ever, ri;prb% occn^. 
It seems 4oiibtl^l wheUusr any sach secret cim enist eritbout 
-wrongdoing amnewbere, and whetber in the long ran and for the 
genem good it is much to bo desired that anybody should ncquire 
the great shill necos'^ry for the safe keeping of such secrets as 
these. A secret which requires to be permanently bidden under 
an Bippearance of perfect unreserve and easy simplicity is generally 
a more or less guilty secret. Justifiablo secrets can generally 
vmiture to -wsfar an appropriate air of qtiiot reticence; not such as 
ibail aeeeasarily suggest a myst^, but such as shall by no means 
imply the abaeuce of mystery. Kvery one has a right to be visibly 
unn&oiuable, but nobody ought to have a cunningly-consUructed 
ihba bafitboi to bis mind" A physician's professionaliy inscrutable 
ail is. not misleading ^ it is simply halHing. Of course in this case 
avterybody Imows that there are sf^crets to be kept, and tfaere- 
foie tha mere air of keeping them does not betray auy- 
thliig which simplii^B matters lor professional keepers of socrois. 
But everybody has some secrets to keep, some reserves to practise, 
end in moat cfiaes had better be content to do so openly. People 
oSUai^ think that they are bound in honour to prevent a confidence 
baukg known or even suspected, wbon in nine casus out of ten they 
are nwxaly hpimd not to speak of it. 'I'he chances are it is already 
known or gucf^sed by half the people couc^med; or, if not already 
known» it will be sooner or later. Wo ought to act on the truth 
everything sooner or later conies to light, and to romomber 
t^ wh& honest silence can never disgrace us, gratuitous de¬ 
ception probably will. It is enough,^ then, in most coses where 
wo cannot honourably tell the whole truths to keep silence visibly. 
Of course there axe cases in which any marked reticence will lead 
to the truth being inferred. But there is seldom much harm in 
the truth being guessed; ^nd an honourable listener -will feel as 
much hoiuid to silenco by such tacit coufiduucca ns by any spoken 
ana. 

The truth is that among honourable people the utmost possible 
openness should be the rule; and- openuess is tie favourable to 
honest silence as to plain speech. The simple and sincere silence 
Whi^ scorns to db^guiee itself may ho quite ns efTectaally baHling 
to impertinent cunoslty us the most skilful simulation of 
^nonmee. And the habit of openuess tends, by a sort of re- 
action, to preserve the proportions of things in one's own mind. 
By making it a principle as much os possible to reveal things as 
they are, if at all, to give sketches which, however sliglit, shall 
leave out no important consideration, we learn really to see truly. 
Such a cultivated sense of truth will naturally involve a well- 
plaoed reticence. One who sees things in their true proportions 
and velations will understand how to withhold -whole chapters 
where silence is appropriate, instead of passiug over a sontenco so 
as to diange or confuse the sense of the context. It is, indeed, 
not only unprincipled, but most futile, to think to keiqi a secret by 
hiding a single point like the ostriches. Many people feel them- 
Sidveaat liberty to tell the most private histories if only they give 
aa names, quite forgetting how easily, bow almost inevitably, some 
other half confidence will supply the key to the riddle. It is true 
thnt an anonymous story is generally soon forgotten; but tbo 
practice is not the less dangerous when auy real interest is in¬ 
volved. Facts hang together in such an inscrutable way as to 
baiSe omr cleverest attempts at artificial rearrangement; and the 
n^ursl order has to ho followed in what we withhold as much as 
in wdiat we give. Not only are there natural groups of facts so 1*6- 
latod to each other that to give a part for the wliule is really to speak 
fhlsely, though literal accuracy may be scrupulously preserved; but 
thfiia are habits of eoutidenca which give a prescriptive right to 
CMTteln hinds of information. It is difiicult to say what is the 
precise sm against friendship which is committed when we indulge 
in a capricious ox unnecessary reticence; but it is certainly very 
destructive to intimate relations in the long run. It brealcs up the 
rmse of habitual intercourse, and it suggests, if not hidden laults 
oCoharacter, at any rato a want of that subtly pervading principle 
which gives the moat lasting charm. A habit of confidence estab¬ 
lishes a right of way throu^ each other’s minds, sVhieh should not 
hi withdrawn without sulficient cause. A certain stability of 
mind is almost the first condition of satisfactory friendship, and 
nothing conveys a stronger sense of stability than regularity in 
iraortifig oneself. When we can safely infer from a friend's 
simnos that nothing interesting has happened to him, we are 
xndeod in a prosperous state of mtimocy. The habit of having no 
iuoiats is so extremely oonvenient that, when once established^ it 
is ptetty sum to he kept up. And one great advantage attending 
pemat opmmess is tlnu: it is much less Hkdy than concealment to 
give rise ^ gossip. Nothing checks people's sumises and bsEee 
cariosity and disarms criticism so efiectomly sa simply telUag them 
fimtik If you are particukriy anxious that the facts should go no 
further, by for the best plea is to toll the wbolth If you take 
peoj^ ^nkly into your confidence they axe far leas' Ukely tO' talk 
shout your afiairs than they will be if an inmiesting mystery hangs 
idbout the subject. 

On the whole, it seems Uiat reimeucSi, is a v 4 uable powsv, Imt 
ons in the use of which great discretion is re(iu 3 red; and that it 
}oset.rid its dignity as soon as it is pmotised without a suiSriSnt 

muiNk. BsshwordssmscaRrilyiiMre dangerous, and am gensxn% 
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be ths hsrmonkwi ndriUty of a rightly pkoed and nss- 
sUenoe. 
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•A-i morsi and hhi vasi coQsefto oC odd vnltms hsoj 
the paper-midtais. Tho Ihuis hook-huihter is inesnsw ^ 
acenstomed like other Frendbamn to dsMd oh the ObMiisioat, 
he is indined to ask why iks Mhdstry do not m irimvfn 

offirial Fdre Xricuiome. It is impoasililS to suppose thofi Whmh 
enthusiast for odd vohiinss wM nriss to tike tlm pkms ol thodssr 
deceased; hot a van might collect odd vohuDes fiOT' sufiMeBt 
sala^. To do so, to leecne a tome of tho Moisti^giio of or of 

tho lUbelsis of 1741,, or of Thierry’s Melihie of wsom joy 
of Phre Iidcursux's life. The vmume was slmoist -wortldsss ly 
itself; but it did not lie long on his dusty and disordsr^ shelves, 
or moulder in the dark caverns where he alone Imew hmw to 
his way. There aro colleetors—and they, throng tho votes of H. 
Alexandre Fiedsgnel in Un JS(nifumiit& JPlariitim^ moum tirir 
frieud—^who are always losing or (it is the sazae thkig> Imrifioo) a 
volume. A gapin the waives,»it not -worse than the loss ofntoow f 
CHd Xudourmui was the man to fill up the with an od 4 vohiiae 
and restore the comeliness of the collection. IIo could supply, 
too, a dishevelled and battered set of leaves which eontainea the 
pages missing from a neater copy. Did I^dcureiix Eve now, and 
see the light of the sun, Drammood of Hawthomden’e copy of £i$s 
ISiaais de 3 iichel Snpnetir de Mcntagne, amtenant's tin rum st rare 
thrcBitr de phtmura heaux H nottddea diaetmra (Ijyon, iy9p, 
should not want the last sheet. What regret, what lonf^ <&*• 
sires, the Father LtSoureux has solaced! How xnai^ a good 
book ho lias saved from annihilation I He knew Villemaift. pad 
Patio. The great Brunet, the eminent bibliophilo, took hiss into his 
confidence. If any man could find the second volume ol Xe aeipe 
Iteaolu contreruneetVauf.rfll^brtu 7 U!,itwaB Ldcureux. Ohateanhriaiid, 
not a whole-hearted book-lover, called him in once and again. Qulbert 
de n.v 4 fr«Scourt, the iroscible, knew his humble merit. Oharies 
Nodier was bis friend. Victor Cousin found him, as he found most 
men, useful, and the Bibliophile Jacob did not disdain his assist¬ 
ance. lie lived among three generations of bouk-himtera, and the 
fourth laments him. 

Perhaps tho Pere L^eureux did ndt go before his hour. He 
himself thought, too modestly—hut what great man knows his 
worth?—that his day of usefulness was over. The bigots of our 
iron time had called his hanxtluss taste a folly. What is the good, 
they said—men say it every day—of collecting old yeUow nooks 
with pains and cost, when you can buy a clean new copy of 
Montaigne or Brantome for three francs fifty P It is difficult to get 
the works of Oldmcnt Morot of Oahors (Adrian Mootjens, 1700), 
with large mnigin and not stained ; but it is easy enough to pro¬ 
cure a cbian copy of to-day which is much mote easily rciuL Why 
then should you pay sixty pounds for the former edition merely 
because it balongea to the Count d’Hoym ? The Elzevir Tacitus 
of 1672 may be hod for A sbilling a volume. What possesses the 
fanatic who gives seventv-fivo pounds for the copy which hears tho 
arms of Longepierre ? Thus ignorant and tasteksns persons reeeon, 
and their reasoning vexed the good I^dcurcux. He summed up 
his grievances against a mechanical ago in one short sentence.*^ 
** Ah, monsieur, on no complete plus, on rdimprime.’* Indeed, as 
M. Piedagnri says, ** Reprints of old works being cheBp> numerous, 
and to bo procured everywhere, the mere worker in Ettfatnre and 
the frivolous reader conspire to neglect the Incomplete examples 
of venerable editions/’ It becomes more difficult every day to pick 
up things which to the vulgar seem to possess absolutely no vmue. 

One is not certain that a bookseller who was simply a man of 
business might not find the search for odd volumes ^ profitaUe 
branch of trade. He would have few or no rivals: ana^ in spite 
of the neglect of the mere literary workman and of th«.fin.vQfoaa 
reader, he would have plenty of eUonts^ Paris, France, the world 
are full of people who value books for their assomataoiiB as weltss 
for their oentents. They like to see the very page amt arxanro- 
meot of type that Montaigne or Kacme beheld m prooC The 
beautiful contemporary T 4 Uma^e is dear to them just bScanss, in 
spite of all his care, the printor has called P^n^lopd BfidnOjk ” 
on the first page of all. They would surely be predou^ if they 
could hi iticovered, the proof sheets of that edition orMoEkre 
at which Bodeau lahourM, but which the Censorship Mrmitted 
not to exist. The yellow paper, the dtn^ binding winch were 
firesh and white when Mme. du Bury and the Pompadom tui»sd 
over the psm are esteemed, and not unnatmEa%, bejviid the fiwsh 
marvels of Trautz-Bauzonnet and Lemexre. Em it is xuit every 
one -who has this taste for 8n%uity that can aflbrd to pay fbe Its 
satisfaction. The arms of famous people on the bindlhir w bonks 
add a hundredfold to thrir modem value. The roughness of un¬ 
cut edges, the value of an inappredablo apace of paper, eSft on^ W 
cotnpvSed in banknotes of a high denomioatiott, iM m 1oe« at 
a ffiw of the prices from a sda in 1869 \ mi lemenbar that, 
during the last ten yess^ prices have meuntod Ths 

Jfesioirs ^Bmompatrre {Ccih»pe; P. Msrtsatu is alMe 
hook you mv pi^ 00, in a statOA for a very few Ihfites. 
A copy whlen nod belosged to w Duke of Qxalton sol^.lii 18S9, 
for 4^. Xo Mtm JEtiaiaripuff of lioret, a xhymed' IriM^y 
oi the rrifffi of iouki XTV.. is behig nmmted itt m 
style, and^ costs about two or wbee powsdis vUempia 

S trb copy of the original was dtanem eifiw^mitotiMid M 
gaiiieai.' 1!ba-Oki«Mi: 



Si^iiraay Ifceview. 


A tiff ^th ^eiush fbr tlieae 

«wM ^ iltaMyry nea, tesA&aMax, men of t^to and 


, An odd voliuae ]&oro, aod an odd yoktme therei 
t W ^sAA 4^ wd olowly aokats a llttle<Hbmry. They are the men 
tite aid of a profinsional collector of odd volumes. 
Wdbier dr nimnttcr, they cannot pass the fourpenny hook-boxea on 
' te jfitfdt vdtiwttt stopping to turn over the grimy paget. Ooca- 
Blroailyjtiiey agi^ treasure^ an example of an early edition 
1* JKocMoueauld’s a stray play of one of the great 

ttMdiaiia. August is titoir &vourite season; for in August there 
is Mast ooiiipetit&<m. Vei^fewpwple are, as a rule, in Paris, and 
these ace not tempted to loiter* The very bookseller is drowsy, and 
gted not to have the trouble of chafiering. The English go ]^st in 
crowds,and do not tarry beside a row of dnsty bones of books. The 
heat threatens the amateur with sunstroke. Then, says M. Octave 
Usaime^ am a prose hoUade of book-hunters—then, calm, glad, 
ben^, the dou^aimsu^ prowl forth refreshed with hope. The 
brown cdd calf-skin wrinkles in the sun, the leaves crackle, you 
could poach am egg on the cover of a quarto. The dome of the 
loitdtnte glitters, the sickly trees seem to wither, their leaves wax 
red and gimy, a faint warm wind is walking the streets. Under his 
vast umnrella the book*Jiunter is aecoie and content; he enjoys the 
plaaaiiTCS of the sport un vexed by poachers, and thinks lees of the 
Wt than does the deer-stalker on the Esre hill-side. M. Fertiault 
Imib song of his raptures in a century of sonnets (Lt» Aimurmcc 
dtL Z««rs, 01 and^n); and, if hispoetiyis not always oi the first onier, 
has heart at least is in the right p^e. Tie feels for a deserted brok 
as another, perhaps a younger, singer feels for the street-aingiug 
gii^ as an English poet popular with Archbishops feels for tiie woes 
of the dirty organ-boy or disagreeable match-seller 1'— 

Lo houquin sonffro par la phiie, 

Lo boiiquin aouffro par Ic fr<jid; 

11 Boufl'vs auiui d’Stro S rdtroit 
Sur la ploncbe ok, *la» t il a’ennuie. 

Be devotes a eonnet to the admirer of Aldinos 

Bes yeitx, qn*nn reflet dore, 

Ont'dcg aoifa d'lnfinia ...» 

Potir deax Aldoa jauuis 
Son dt'sir vicnt d'dctore. 

What, indeed, can be more tempting f One yellow Aldine, found 
in England at the bottom of a heap of damp cmd n^leoted treasures, 
proved to be the Homer of Francis 1 ., still retaining a fragment of 
the oii^nal binding. There is generally just a touch of the specu¬ 
lator and the bargain-lover in the book-huntenr. M. Fertiault 
celebrates the good old times, the times before 1830, when, 

Ecartont des ridoaux do d<^pouillea intirnea 

Certain soir, il trouve, pour cinquanto ooulimes 

Un plan, qu’il rev^oiulii .... deux miUe deux cents francs. 

The melancholy of the book-huntor is illustrated by two sonnets 
of ** Whence f” and ** Whither P” The bibliophik asks about hie 
books the question which the metaphysician asks about the soul. 
Whence came they P Their value dejj^nds a good deal on the answer. 
If they nieetampm with arms, then there is a book which tolls you 
who wae Ibeir origimd owner. Any one oi' twenty coats-of-arms on 
the leatheor is worth a hundred times the value of the volume which 
it covers. If there is no such mark, the fancy is left to devise a 
rotnazMse about the first owner, and' all the hands through which 
the hook has passed. ThatVanini came from a Jesuit eolWo, 
where it was kept under look and key. That copy of Agrippa Zh 
FMtoto ScistUwrum is marked, in a cra\^»ed hand and in fa^d 
ink, with cynical Latin notes. WThat pessimist two hundred 
Tcm ago made his grumbling so permanent ? One con only guess, 
Dttt MiiEt ^ the imaginative joys of the book-hunter lies in the 
fbttiMsdU oonmture. That other question Whither P” is 
graver. Whither are our treasures to be Mattered P Win they 
find kitid mastem P or, worst fate of books, Ml into the bands of 
wntnen who will s<fil them to the trunk-maker P Are the leaves 
to lise a bo3i&«cr to curl a maiden’s locks P Are the raritieB to 
become vutte and more rare, and at hut fetch prodigious prices P 
Some mdiieky men are able partly to solve these problems in their 
own Ufetka^ They ate constrained to sell their libnai]ee»-{ui ex- 
peHoaee diU of bittenmse, wiath, and disa}^intkuent. No sooner 
nee the estravagaatoQilleotor, like Oharlos Nodaer, sold hie stock 
than he begins to ocUeet afresh. U be is wiee, ha hea fuirted with 
boohs at ma height ctf their ^luon, and looks out Aw otheni whhdi 
in tarn he will make fsehionoble. Nodior however, to the and 
hie deyiB^ neaei^ we believe, met with the Viigii on whkh he had 
sothieheeft. 

Ft wcnld he rnthsr hard just at this moamnt fyt a Pane book- 
buster to hat on a new and unfaehbQehfte cieeB of wotk which may 
aftwwmdeoometo heMughtiw bythe^RcUisdiildiaMtlmlkiJ^ i 
whom the chief patrons of 1^^ ihue iMr-lef^r edi- 

tiese^af aouisc, have iocmr been pmeman. iiiudy e^ies of the 
poets el the Itsiudaeiiioehavef Mr yMe, been aitt of 
remih d tnlinaxy men* The Boimmtic pceM tvhow dimey and 
qoMify ilhmtnted bw^ asle wkea tlmy appealed, have 
long MmpinKfio^ IdesnaflbettlMirtlmtildeoMaiMpodi^^ 
etiBsa.d thmMng. HbnM. ^fakkm Use pmmitad, foe 
abewt ten peeW!> i M de m ii d w w d tMvign 

tlmitenMand 4 nn«B&«M^^^ The 

wn$|d|IpnM»n, Bee%iGtawMi^ 
thahr " ^ 


market now, though they were so much desired ei 
Perhaps a book^iuntcr with an eye to the fitr<off 
worse than amass a realty good classical ooUecti 
three-diilUng yellow novels of the day can never beoonie vein end 
mcious P Even this is not impossible, for already a clever but 
dirty young poet’s fii'st volume has become a thing of price, imd 
you cannot get the verses of Ulatiguy. Meantime the bOok-hunter 
10 pretty well contented, haring the fuaw to himself and d<ulT 
braving sunstroke. His taste is tho taste des /tonfieies which 
coosoIm him for many a disappointment. 


MODERN FANATICISM. 

I T is sometimes strangely assorted that the present age is desU>* 
lute of entliusiaani. As compared with the last century inch 
an estimate of our own is not only untrue but conspicuouidy the 
reverse of the truth. It is an age full of enthusiasms, literaa^^ 
scientific, commercial, moral, and philanthropic. We may see tins 
** in the railway, in tlie steamship, in the thoughts that som man¬ 
kind.*’ Nor can it be truly amriufed, except with ooneidemble 
modifications and resei'ves, tliat ours is an age deficient in religioun 
enthusiasm, though as a rule it may take difihreot shapes from 
those prevalent in the primitive or mediaeval Church. We*de not 
expect to see Fetor the H^^ftuit preaching a crusade, or St. Antoey 
biadinghis disciples esdape from the social circle into the solitu& 
of the Egyptian Laura. Yet the Evangelical, the Traetariiui, and 
the Kituiuist movements in England, and tho Free Kirk exedne 
in Scotland, to say nothing of Ultramontane, Old CathoUo, and 
other exhibitions of religious fervour or fanaticism on the 
Contiuent, might sufllce to remind us that there is often n 
tolerably dose^ similarity between the very forms of anoieBt 
and modern religious enlhusuistu. Curiously enough, two startling 
examples of what will be geuorally considered the wildest 
fanaticism have just been roporLed within a fow days of each 
other, one occurring in Italy and one in England. We will take 
first that which concerns us most nearly. Our readers have heard 
before now of Mrs. Uirling, and may perhaps recollect Mr* Aubermi 
Herbert’s cliaracteristically chivalrous patronage of eectaries pro¬ 
fessing what to him even more than to ordinaiy Christiana must 
appear an unintelligible superstition. But they had very likely im¬ 
agined that the whole affair was but a nine days' wonder ana had 


long ago collapsed. Mrs. Girling, however^-^r Mother Girting, si we 
believe she prefers to be called—made her appearance last Satur¬ 
day in the police court at Lymington under ciroumstances 
sufficiently indicative of the prolonged vitality alike of her super¬ 
stition and her sect. 

It appears that the Shakers, who have been settled in fhe parish 
of Horale for tho Inst seven years, have just been qiecM, on 
account of the nonpayment of a debt of 15/., from a field they hod 
occupied since their eviction from New Forest Lodge in 1874, and ’ 
are in great distress. Their tents and part of their Ihrniture have 
been eeised; their beds have been saturated with rain, and they 
have no better a(;comniodation than a certain highway, caUea 
Yogs Lane,” in which the remnant of their goods was depositsd )Qr 
the shoriirs officer who removed them from the field. Mra. Girling 
complained of their tents being retained, and we can quke accept 
her assurance that it was not at all conifortable in the road,’’ aM 
that she was not anxious to remain there. Moreover the retwiion 
by the community of the slender amount of fumkars still in their 
bauds, which is housed, or rather left houseless, in this unplefr- 
sautly airy situation, seems to be disputed. A Mr. Isaac Bathe, 
who had been a prominent member or the sect, but has secedad 
from it, has applied to tho police for some of tho property which, 
ho says, belongs to him. Mrs. Girling’s answer, if its accuracy may 
be credited, is certainly very complete, fihe not only states that Mr. 
Batho brought very little vnth him when he joined them, but that 
he was one of ** the twelve founders ” who drew up a code of rules 
binding on all members of the community, himself included, and 
which all of thepi had in fact subscribe. Among these rules 
occurs tiie foUowing:— 

On entoring the community every person must willingly glv« up to 
M. A Girling, tho lurceptod siewiiTdcsi^ oi'God, all they paiiscieo, gold, SiiW, 


Of any kind hi to tic again asked for, nor yet allowed to be taken cdf the 
plnce widiotit M. A. Girling’s permhulon. 

Mrs. Girling came to tho police court attended by Brother (MhofnS, 
one of hmr elders. She pleaded not guilty, but did ndt diaptme 
the correctness of Inspector Whited statement that hsr ihiiiittiia 
occupied each side of the roadway lot a distance^f a hahiMl 
yard^ and caused a seHtms obstruetkm to the tr^e* oma* 
tention was that they had nowhere elae to go, and t)^ Who pit 
us there will have to remove ua, and find a nlacefor ^Ke 
Ohnimiim thereupmi told haV that if she would eemove’^/IhliM 
the fuoceedingfe agliflst her would beat an end, Whmi 
dialogue enmsM;^ ’ , 

wM'Sfot'twv eaess'Cn wJMdr hviag i 
field, hat IhdrVsaiW WftV rSfiSeU 
fivepeei^e'llhafe^ 


JAm.: tHivy'vvra'tftra^jcnM^the 
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tiU next fifttnrday. If the tliinge were not removed by tbat time, the 
ma^trstea would have no alternative but to put the law in force agoltuit 
her,th6«iuneaa against tmveUing vagrants who might **pitch” by the 
sides of the rood. 

MLt's. Oirliim said, if she made such ,a promise as this she roust be^qolte 
certain that shS had somewhere to go to. She did not plead any desiie to 
be in the road* for it was very uncomfortable to be as they wore. They 
Imd never heard a ringle complaint os to ohstruction* and, os to the 
clfBumstanees named by the Saperintendent, she know nothing about 
them. Mr. White was there when they were tnmod out, and he saw the 
whole transaction. 

In answer to a question by the Chairman, 

Mrs. Girlinff said she would do her best to remove the obstruction by 
next week, bul if she was uuablo to get a place, what was site to do ? She 
hod no desire to be in the road, and they ougltt not to have been put out of 
tlioir own place. 

Mrs. Girling woa asked if film would undertake to attend again next 
Saturday witmmt a fresh summons being issued. She replied that sbo 
would attend if It was the will cf the Lord that she should do so. That 
was all sbo could say about it 

It is clear from UiU little interchange of eentiments that Mrs. 
Girling and her associates understand toe promise that the Saints 
shall inherit the earth in a sense to which the holders of landed 
proper^ are not unlikely to demur. By what means their movo^ 
able eileots and food are acquired wo have no direct information 
bbyond what is convoyed bv the rule just now (]^uoted *, but the 
Btrangere who attend their Sunday services aro said to have con- 
trihtt&d liberally. It may ho inferred, however, from Mrs. 
Girlihg’s replies to the Chairman of the Court that the Sliakers 
hold themselves to possess a vested right to such localities or buildings 
as they may see fit to occupy, and that those who take forcible steps 
to eject them, on tvhatever grounds, incur thereby the obligation of 
provi^ng them with anew home. Wo do not know whether the custom 
of dancing in public in the simple costume of our first parents 
before the fall still prevails among them, hut oven the most long< 
Bufibring of landowners might not unreasonably object—ns Mr. 
Auheron Herbert did object, if our memory serves us—^to allow 
their fields to he used for that kind of nl frmo entertainment. 
There is as little reason to doubt the Bincerity of these ueoplo 
as that of “ the Peculiar People,” who lot their children die oefore 
their eyes rather than trust to an arm of flesh by permitting the 
profane application of medical remedies for their cure, though Mr. 
Bathe’s oerection proves that the endurance does not always equ^ 
the intensity of their faith. If it ho said that the wildest of medi¬ 
eval sects could hardly excel their irrationality, there is still a 
certiun method ahont it. Mrs. Girling herself is described as a 
spare, shrewd, sharp-fentured woman, with nothing feminine about 
her look or manner* and she is supposed to exert a mesmeric infiu- 
ence over her followers. Wo have seen that they are striclly hound 
by rule to place all their property under her exclusive control. By 
another rule no doctrine is allowed inconsistent with her teaching, 
which is declared to be “in strict harmony with Apostolical 
order and the Gospels of Christ.” There is also a rule making 
her decision final on all questions, temporal or spiritual. Marriage 
is absolutely prohibited, and wo may prt'Bumo therefore that 
the Second Advent is believed to be at hand. Meanwhile the 
•ommunity of goods gives to the whole system a distinctly 
;^ialistic character. 

It may seem a long way from Mrs. Girling in her Hampshire 
^ ktne to the Italian prophet, “St. David,” who was shot the other day 
by a company of Oarahinem at the head of his motley crew of 
fuilowers in tne Tuscan district of Grosseto. Yet there la more in 
common between them than the fanatical enthusiasm which they 
share with all founders of new religious sects. Mother Girling is 
a Protestant of the Protestants St. David is rather oddly described 
as an orthodox Catholic with a strange superstructure of poli- 
litical communism.” The communism appears, to say the least, 
to have been more conspicuous than the orthodoxy. We are told 
indeed that his general doctrine was Catholic, and was based on 
BU expansion of the Nicene Creed. But it is dilficult to see what 
room the Nicene Creed loaves for the claim made by him, or in 
his name, to be “a new Christ,” or “ Christ come a second time on 
eartL” If Mrs. Girling has ** twelve founders,” St. David chose 
“ twelve apostles,” and like the English prophetess he required all 
the goods of his disciples to be made over to him. Indeed the 
final collision with the police appears to have been, as in Mrs. 
Girlio^s case, due paitly to the complaint of a renegade who 
wl^da to rei^m his property. But so far as the somewhat 
confused reports of his proceedings enable us to judge, David 
Lazzaretti seems to have oscillated between the cWacter of a 
SBint and something higher than a Saint Originally a waggoner, 
he iMssod in rapid succession through the careers of a soldier, a 
writer, a GaHbaidian, a priest, pd an inspired idiot” But he 
had gathered followers round him by degrees during the last five 
years tlU the number swelled to three thousafid, who took the 
name of the Pious Institute of Hermit Penitentiaries and 
Penitents, all of whom, both men end women, , wore a peculiar 
uniform and a medal on their breast He lived in a hermit^ on 
Monte Sacro, and bad another holy place at Monlelabro and a 
tiiiid at MontOro. His disciples wsge divii^dinto ssveial 
dasses, and it Is not easy to reconcile tht appearance of 
*• nohlre ” and landholdersamong these divisions with the com- 
muniBtio principle on which the whole scheme was h^d. David 
Lazsaretu himself, who Is described as a man of forty*<five years 
of nget of eo mm aod i ng presence and benevolent smile, j^essed to 
ha^reoeited revdationa directly from the Virgin .Mother and 
St. Peter, di the etrength of wnich he addreised forfmd mes* 
Biigee to the Pope and rite varions European; aoverrigna 
GovenunentB, both Oatisolie and Protestant. One of these ataange 


oommuniedtionB concludes with die wordis ^'1 am neither jmMi* 
cist, man of Utters, partisan, nor fonatic. 1 am one inspi^ by 
God, and I can, if I will, movs mountains and level fbms Ihold in 
my htind the sceptre which can make of all Eorope on# kingsdom*” 
“ Every schoolboy,” to adopt his own phraseology, is &UU|ar 
with Macaulay’s famous comparison between Ignatius LcyoUmid 
John Wesley, and the treatment thsy reoeived from thdr respective 
communions. There seems no reason why David XasBaretn, if he 
had lived in the middle ages, should not have become thefounilBr of 
a new Order of Hermit renitentiaries, instead dSt ^ founder of a 
new sect. Frauds of Assissi was quite as fanatical in the first 
fervour of his conversion, and more than quite as eecentiie. Yet 
the Church appears to have made no atUmpt to conciliate David 
or to enlist him in her service. His writings were nUoed on the 
Index Mymraaionue, and Bishops and Archpriests did not disdidn 
to unite with the officers of an usurping Government to bring 
him under the operation of the police c<me. The Ultramontane 
organs vie with one another in their abuse of him.> Why is this P 
Has the Papacy lost its cunning, or is enthusiasm no 
longer availablo ror the service of tue orthodox faith P There 
is probably something to be said for both expUnations. 
The lofty capabilities and world-wide range of vision of a Hilde¬ 
brand or an Innocent have not descended with their protensionB fo 
the modern Curia. Home is timid, distrustful, and dinlomatio in 
presence of a sceptical proletariate and a divided Onristendom. 
Popular fanaticism which does not run in the ordinary grooves of 
Lourdes pilgrimages or Papal Zouaves does not command her cem- 
fidence; it is a thing to ho crushed rather than conciliated. On 
the other hand, such fanatics as Lazzaretti are less trajOtahle to 
ecclesiastical authority than their medireval prototypes.^ St. 
Francis came to Kome as a humble suppliant to throw himself 
at the feet of ^nocent. “Saint David’’sends a message to his 
successor to dictate the policy ho should pursue. There 
is at least a strong political element in the preaching 
of the modem apostle; the medimvol preacher ol penance 
cared only for the solvation of his hearers. Yet the fact 
remains, on which we insisted at starting, that religious enthu¬ 
siasm is still a power in the world, and a power by no means 
exclusively confined to such abnormal expressions os those record^ 
here. Lazzaretti and Mrs. Girling illustrate but do not exhaust it. 
What forms it may assume, and to what uses it may be imde sub¬ 
servient in the future, ore interesting questions more easily asked 
than answered. But to those who aro disposed to accept Oomte’s 
classification of the three stages of history as a complete account 
of the matter, and consider the theological stage a thing entirely 
of the past, we commend the inquiry os likely, however unwelcome, 
to prove suggestive. 


A TRIPLICATB TAPEU ON TlUTJNnUES. 

I T is related of Gibson the sculptor that, having once performed 
a journey from Rome to England and back ^ain in company 
with three portmanteaux, he was found on his return to nave 
brought one of the number safeW back without ever having opened 
it during his whole absence. To the natural inquiry why he had 
given himself so much additional trouble, he replied, slowly and 
meditatively, “ The Greeks had a great respect for the number 
Three ;* yea, the Greeks for the number Three.” Neither the 
Greeks, however, nor .Tohu Gibson can for a momeni competo with 
Afr. Alexander Fairfax Morgan, Solicitor, Blackpool, in this 
respect for the number Three. So deep and reverential is his feel¬ 
ing for this hitherto misunderstood niuuher that he has dedicated 


the three feathers in the Prince of Wales’s plume—why not odd 
the three stars indicative of ^e heat quality of brandyf— “and 
the reason of it should be explained.” With this laudable en- 
thusiasqj Es rapidly surveys, in the course of ninety-two pages, 
“ Man, the Earth, the Heavens; Science, Architecture, Art; 
Religions, Scripture, and Poetry.” The catalogue may sot seem 
exhaustive hut we must remember that, in the case of what he en¬ 
titles a “ Triplicate Paper on Triunitiesan additional and striking 
exemplification of the “mamc in the number Three ” may be put 
before the reader in the headings of the chapters. As the studant 
of Malebranche sees all things in God, so the disciple of Mr^ 
Morgan is teught to see all things in threes, or rather 'to jfee ihrees 
in w things. And for a time Mr. Morin's acute dhsenuh 
tion enables him to proceed triumphanGy in his enumaatiDn 
of positive inetanoes, We are reminds that “ BiUs in Pariiamont 
are read three times before they become law; tAres days' mkce are 
allowed for payment of inland mils of exehange; a lawyers fee is 
the third of a pound t and three attendances upon a phreiciiit are 
very usuallv permitted upon ^ment ol one peer wo do not 
know how for respect f<ff Mr* Monnufetheris may goinnettHiading 
London doctors to assent to this last ifidstretion of ** 
but elsewhere he U Pcfii eean so fortudcate hi his 


tions. Nature mesants Mm with reaio wM^t at ;firet i ^ 
an uuoomfortabls kok duality Ibodt s «nd|liesai,ji 
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M «ji»iist4 caniiot Ve put forward as a ci^ture made auoh ^ra 
ja Ibm ^3 whila modeatly admittiopr that it is no part the hedga*: 

4d the oluWt of thv paper to contend for amWad tripartiteseea.” of ^vidinfl 


' poiart Tiew/ , To such an artist, under Mr. Morgan^s inetruo 
“when the forehead, the nose, and the lower part of the 
fitoe Ore looked at" In prodle, “ if the ear is td^en into view, the 
|brm ci a triangle >s at once euggesied.'’ To discover triumty in the 
week would tax. 1 nost peopled ingenuity. But difficulty also 
is successfully grappled with. “ The week consists of six working 
days 3 or, two threes, and a day of rest/’ 

But Mr. Morgan is not always driven to tow$ de /ores of 
this description. In other regions he is more at home. Headers 
will he prepared to find what these regions are. “ Peep in at the 
nursery. Bo triplets hold sway there P” and Phmdrua and 

La Fontaine have taught him, if nothing else, nt least the “ promi¬ 
nence of triunit^” ; and the story of the Three Black Crows 
acquires a new dignity in assisting us, hy the aid of Mr. Morgan, 
to “ understand Man.” Na^r, even Wordsworth is not too humble 
to be laid under contribution; and, as this philosopher of theijt 
nursery renunde us, we cannot hut coidially agree that the child 
is” sometimes “father to the man” in more senses than one. 
Finding, while on the subject of literature, consolation in the 
thought that “ even a novel cannot be published hut in three 
volumes,” we follow Mr. Morgan into the domain of history. And 
here, although a more thorough examination would liave gained 
his toeory tne support of many “ triunitios ” which bo has over¬ 
looked, irom the iViple Alliance to the three-legged stool dis¬ 
charged hy Jenny Qeddes at the head of the Bean of 8t. Giles’s, 
Mr. Morgan nevertheless nresonts us with a slight skimming, so to 
sp^k, of the surface of moaem times, which is not altogether without 
edification. Guided by a philosopher who finds sermons in the 
least expected places, we are conscious that our mental horizou 
gradually expands. We learn, however insular our views may 
have heen, to see some good in a lievolution which produced the 
**triplet phrase” Liberty, Equality, aud Fraternity; and even 
Nonconformists must recognize the providential guidance of the 
** great orator of Ireland ” who “ loved with sonorous voice to utter 
before vast audiences the thrice repeated words, Agitate, agitate, 
agitate 1 ” Further than this, one would imagine, even 
our Blackpool solicitor could not go. But his research is 
not yet exhausted. “ Is there only accident in the national fiora 
lof Bose, Shamrock, and Thistle P—^in the Bed, White, and Blue P ” 
And so the enumeration proceeds till we feel inclined to assent 
unconditionally when Mr. Morgan observes that “ the difficulty is 
to know what to omit.” Yet, on leaniug back to reflect, one 
becomes aware that something is still left for a careful gleaner. 
Though he crosses the Ohannel to call in the aid of O’Connell, 
Mr. Morgan ungratefully neglects on his way the support proliered 
to his tottering theo]7 hy the three Manx legs. We miss those 
ornaments of the social hearth—tongs, shovel, and poker. We liear 
of the “ Three Graces ”; hut where are the three wickets P Perhaps 
Mr. Morgan is not a cricketer; and, if such speculation bo peiv 
missihle, wa should incline to surmise, from his omitting all allusion 
to the ceremony connected with the “ third time of asking,” that 
he is still a bmelor, were it not for the clever reduction to a 
“triplet” or “triunity” of a family consisting of any number 
whatsoever, which maybe found at p. ]6, whore we learn that 
** huahaud, wife, and ofispring, father, mother, and children, are 
perfected in their triple oneness, afiection, and dependence.” 

One of the most bewildering features of his book is the rapidity 
of the soene-ehifUng. From the primary school with its “ labyrinth i 
of throes,” headed not unnaturally by “ the three B's,” we come to 
those—like the author, wo presume —** who have gone beyond these 
stages of education and submitted to Bchoiastic or public examina- | 
tions r of any sort.” Scarcely hxve we recognized the fitness of 
things in the title of tho Oambridge Tripos, and mourned over the 
baekwardasM of the sister University which contents itself with 
but two Fubfic ExaminatioDB, when we find ourselves transported 
to Woolwich Arsenal,imd invited to admire tho “cohesiveness 
of thiee ” as exhibited in the triangular form of the piles of 
canaosrbaUs. That/<^ cannoii-baUs can he so pl^ed as to form 
a pyramid is a aog^tion which Mr. Moijmn repudiates with some 
atom* “ Two or tour will not help to bind one another. But 
three, their own inert fiirce, cling together, and, standing erect, 
pvasent the nearest approach to hemity of which things designed 
tor to ugly a nae are mpahle.” Having glaaced at crystals, free- 
maeonry, anehitootuie, and eraued the “ little rustic bridge, oon- 
aiatiiig of two uprights and a pltok,” we eventually accompany the 
author into church, whers we will leave him to apply the Buie of 
33 uiee to labatever may meet hie philosophic eye. On re-appearing 
tdiureh door we find him in a sentimental mood. Grass, 
he us, has been called ^*the green hidr of the earth”; and, 
pursuing m tonsy, may it not be pmtured sa 

Washed with the rafii#, 

Combed with toe wmflb, and 

Ifritomed andsiistaiiied 

to If tJm 


such toere be) have already “ walked into the tonntry» plttcM 
the hedge-rose, and watched the bird ” with the ultirngto Intention 
of ffiviiuim both by three. His thoughts then take a loftier flight. 
Inviting those “ who have skill enough ” to arrest th 0 ‘ sunheam 
in order that a similar operation may be performed uptm it, he 
gaily surmounts tho difficulty of the rainbow—which does not, to 
an unpractised eve, seem so easily reducible to Mr. Morgan’s 
sacred number—Iby observing that “ three aids, namely, the dark 
storm-cloud, the falling rain, aud the bright sun-rays must com¬ 
bine to produce the picture.” He presently soars into the 
domain of astronomy, only to append to tho statement of the 
threefold motion of the earth a sort of pman, slightly American 
in tone, which we commend to tho consideration, though not to 
the adoption, of “ scientists.” The very music of the spheres,” 
we learn from this passage, “sings in triple time with aU. 
creation!” Bescending to details, thw reader will find that Mp; 
Morgan has discovered the ultimate purpose nr ^n£$ of Orion’s 
belt; though, with characteristio modesty, he does not insist on 
the originality of his view. “ Those three splendid stars lie right 
along the line of the Equator; there placed to adorn the Earth 
at its birth, perpetual teacHtere of 'JMuniiy ! ” Teleology is con¬ 
fessedly an obscure branch of speculation j yet we hesitate to 
profess open disagreement with a writer who tUreatons unbehevers 
in this account of the raium detre of the “ tbree-diamond-studded 
girdle” with being “ scathed with the bitter, biting irony couched 
in the question, > Oan^ thou bind the sweet iulluehoos of rieiadee 
or loose the bands of Orion P ’ ” 

Here Mr, Morgan might be thought to be approaching the end 
of bis Fhaethon-like career. A last problem, however, remains. 
Even under the influence of the jolly god, X’entheus contented him¬ 
self with asserting that ho saw two suns; how shall the modem 
man be got to believe that tho sun is a “ triplet ” P The answmr 
is a triumph of ingenuity, if not of oratory. “ Then gaze at the 
sun if you dare—and perhaps at tho distitnco of Saturn it might be 
done with safety—see on its face dark spots and patches of re¬ 
splendent brilliancy—‘fnculBB* as they are called—^ . bero 

is seen Triunity; dark spots aud binght ones, distinguished from the 
general surface I ” Nothing could bo on the whole more satis- 
tactory; aud it is doubtless only a timely recollection of its too 
rigidly scientific associations which prevents Mr. Moigan fmm* 
rounding ofl’his demonstration with the mystic “ triplet’’ Q.E.I). 

A still more astonishing discovery I’emains behind. Mr. 
Moigan’a convert (it seeins that we were wrong to quesUon the 
existence of such a person) is actually made, and turns out to be 
oue of the most distiuguished Bishops on the English Bench. It is 
a literal fact. No less a person than the Bishop of Manchester has 
been persuaded to honour witli an Introduction this indescribable 
hash of silliness. Tho custom of endeavouring to float a feeble or 
ridiculous book by obtaining fur .it, in tho shape of a few words of 
unwilling testimonial, the imprimatur of some well-known person¬ 
age, is not without its analogies in English life; but we have 
rarely come across a more signm instance of the disadvantage to its 
possessor of that troublesome quality, good-nature. Was it In 
the expansion of some convivial monieut that a prelate who dCi- 
served a better fate allowed himself to become entaagle^to, 
an engagement the fullilment of which has so sorely taxed nia ■ 
powers of reconciling politeness with veracity ? At fdl eveots. tbk ; 
result is a composition, “ vocal ” indeed to the “ understanding,” 
hut with so delicate a flavour of Delphian ambiguity about it that 
it seems hitherto to have escaped the perception of Mr. Morgan 
himself. It would be unfeeling to assist our Blackpool solicitor 
in reading between the lines; but the public in general will prob¬ 
ably agree with the Bishop iii admitting, not only that Mr. 
Moron's “ illustrations aud counterparts ” of the doctrine of the 
I'rimty are “ not all equally exact and applicable,” but that the 
“ eflect” of so “ novel an attempt” on readers will Iw much the same 
as that which the Apostle attributes to prophesying —** it will serve, 
not so much for them that believe not, as for them which believe.” 
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cannot be sojid to have been os largely attended as the meetings 
of 1875 at Oariuarthcn and of 1876 at Abergavenny, the attraction 
of new and untrodden ground invested it with an intoreat which 
amply repaid those who ventured thither. And this is ss^g a 
good deal, for the delays of the miscalled Manchester and Milford 
liailway ore such that, when a traveller avails himself of a setam- 
ticket, he can only approximately count upon gfttiiig to tor ftota 
Lampeter in the day, from Carmarthen or Absrvstwyth, a 
goodly asseinhl^e mustered on Monday the. 19th insttot In the 
CTeat hail of m College, and on the evening of the next dito the 
Bishop of 8t. pavid’a dmiveied the inaugural addtoto. Ole did 
apt OB tbit QoqUqo, m at Camuurtlwn tlww an, eotagr iato 
apaeulataona aa:^ Welah laatoiy in tiia patli otyniA 
in ^a fatw. wrt io dtaowa tto .jpMgiaiuia af tii» 

weak, aun^ ofikia tof a ptacti«ai aimr of 

Jka tijm., 1 b « a|^it of i^oat «MMiai!n> «aiidooT, 
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dwelt ^oft th/ ftdvantai^o which would eccriie to the Qhoteh i& 
Wal^ if thb |[^rofeeA<»rt» at Ij»mpeter could ^ the hel^ of au^ 
gAtberioga eiilnvdte in the minde of their uBdcrgradiiatee an intel- 
intetOivt in^ antiquanAn TsseaTches^ and thas prevent the 
riek of such iklao f^oratione ae had hoeu not luifroquent in past 
yean. He also toox occaeion to disabuse the uninitiated of the 
erroneous notion tliatSoHe^date churches, such os that at Llaudewi 
Btovi, founded by Bishop >3^, and that at lireeon, wero designed 
for plaoes of learning and ’ education; an error which, as he 
showed^ would havo had disastrous results had Bishop Burgess 
rsviTed the collegiate church at the former place und<nr the impies- 
sien that he was bound to establish there the college which he 
afterward erected at Lampeter. Again, with considerable philo¬ 
logical shrewdness, he touched tipon the strong claim of Oardigan- 
wiro to be the most “ Welsh-spoaking” county in South Wales, 
imd set Ootnbrian pbilplogists on the track of ascertaining the line 
of demarcation of the old tribal dioceses by noting where, in the 
northern parts of the count}', the Northern Welsh dialect asserts 
itself in preference to tho Southern. 

On the tnoming of the Tuesday when the Bishop's address was 
deliTcred an etcursion was made to the romantic demesne of Bolau- I 
cothi^ an ascent of some miles from Lampeter by an excellent hill- 
rood, whidk leaves Ty Hywol Hill Camp (evidently British) to tho 
right, and passes the’supposed site of one of tho live churches com¬ 
memorating the name PumHant, a little further on tlie same side. 
From the village of Bolaucolbi the archmologists went first, under 
tho escort of Mr. Davies, tho agent of the estate, to the remains of 
a Roman bath and hyjxw'austs on tho Ynynsau Uchaf fwin, about 
three fields from tho road to the right. Little is to ho seen save a 
small patch of tess^ted Roman jMivement, and a few vestiges of 
Roman brick and mortar, to indicate the f-ite of the “ red 
town” (T^-goch), where the former existence of an ancient 
villa and station is avouched by tlie remains of pottery, ornaments, 
and inscribed stones, preserved at Dolaucolhi House. Thither 
the party proceeded to inspect these relics of a past activity on 
tho banks of the Oothi stream—to wit, glass, hot-air pipes, and 
bricks Ikom tho spot aln^ady mentioned, a Homan iihula, a 
curious intaglio fixed in cement, a golden chain or necklace, with 
otbmr implements and omamenta of Roman origin'. In a loft to 
•tho rear of the building had been placed for preservation two or 
three inscribed stones, one of which was unmistakably a Roman 
milestone, the other a somewhat maimed inscription to one 
“ PauHnos,” which, according to Gough’s additions to Camden 
(vol, ii. 508) wax bmuglit from Pant-y-polion, in the parish of 
Oayo. In the same refuge were found divers querns and similar 
indications of industiy in former ages. From these tho explorers 
turned to the neighbouring gold-mines of Gegofnu, not impropibly of 
pre-Roman origin, and certainly in no very distant past objects of 
interest to other tlum archasological speculators. Wo cannot spe^k 
in detail of tho theories propounded relative to the convovonce of 
water by a course or dnet traceable for several miles along the 
tortuous hill-sides, of the arched caverns or tunnels everywhere 
betokening ancient Roman enterprise in the Gogofau diggings, 
or the evidences of former quart2-<jru8hing found in a large block 
of sandstone, which fancy has invested with the name of 
Oarreg Pumsant, and referred to tho malignity of an evil 
magician towards tho five saints connected with the churches 
above mentioned. Wo must quit the Gogofau region with 
A bare reference to tho truces of tho Roman road from Llanio or 
LoveUrium to Tro-goch and thonco to Llanftiir-y-bryn near 
Llandovery, and to tho traces of prohoble tumuli natumlly to 
be expected in such a neighbourhood, and pass on to Oynfil Gayo, 
about a mile from Gogofnu, a largo ancient church with a fine 
Itottlemented tower, but internally as uninteresting as too many 
of the churches visited on these excursions. The attraction 
of Oynfil is its “ insifiibcd stones,” and it was in the nick of 
time that Professor Rhj'o here made his appearance, and inspected 
the rubbing of the insenption by Professor Westwood on a stone 
Temoved from the threshold of the church-door and built for 
security into the south wall. Both professors appeared to agree in 
the main as to the letters on this stone, which is partly defaced, 
but which presents in two lines an approximation toREGlN . . . 
FILICJS NUVINTI, in which last word Mr. Rhys thinks he 
can trace a form of “ Nowin,” or “ Ednowia,*' which is the original 
of ihe name of Downing in Flintshire. From Oayo, ^e hills 
above which are said to abound in stone circles, the main body 

the archaeologists adjourned to eiyoy the hospitality of Mr. 
Davies of hYrwd Vole, on tho return to Lampeter, while a section 
traversed tho old Roman road Sarn Helen, tid Llanycrwys and 
Llanfair, in quest of a Moenhir, which, when its site was duly 
traced, was found to have been somo five years ago broken up and 
made into road ifietal. 

Wednesday’s route from T-.amp©ter alon^? the rivet Teifi to the 
south-west ^seated a greater vaariety of attractions. Near tlie 
first church, Llanwnnen, at which the excursioMsts halted, and 
which has been conservatively restored, was a nio«bed mound of 
some interest, to which attaches the name of Dbfi (the 
castle), and of which tbe objftcl doitbllesH wqiTto protect the 
pMseage of the river Oraunel which runs beneath it. At a further 
pcdivt of ihe excursion a similar mound was visited which was 


chief interest of the excursion was an inscribed stone in the pre^ 
eizB^ of or Lldnvychan, near a ruined house on ihs 

H^hmead esto^i which Professor Rhys pronounces the moot perfeci 
OgAam stone in Bouth Wales. Its present height as it st»^ 
agaSndt «i ^ gurden wiU is 6 feet It imfiiet, m breadth i Ibet 


Tren end CaiRo; and tbe Proftseor jurmieea tbattb^ mnj he 
synonyms for ** brave wolf in battle.*’* Prom this htilrinjFvilaceliljf 
visitors passed on to the hom-dikachaRfii of Lhuiybytfaflir, elwhieh 
Idle less said the better. It has, however, a good hattlsmentol 
tower, though the iMilteet’s oonoeption is not lUl esiried ont^ ^ 
machicolation not bring continued on tbe foui^ ride. There Ii 
a chalice of some antk|uity, which might thro^ light on the 
orthography of the name of the paririi, said to he speHIn five 
ways y but as far as we could deripher, the reading thereof was 
** Lan... abet... heor,” which does not help matten much. A 
move was made thence to a trace of the “ Sam Helen ” and RomsSt 
road in the adjoining valley over which towers tto British en* 
trenchment ox ** Pen-y-gaer,” on one side triple-ditriied and in 
ril its features representing the best type of British ca inp . It 
had within the last century a deep well on the teq^ two 
mounds suggest convenient louk-out |fiaces, and the fact of eRomasi 
road, and perhaps station, lying at the base does not at iiU in* 
llWnlidate its title to be British, but, acooiding to precedent, quite 
the contrary. The proposed onward route to Xiandysril, 
with a view ehiefiy to the inspection of the " Velvor 
inscribed stone, was abandoned for lack of time; and when 
the party had tarried for refreshment at the picturesque eest 
of Colonel Evans of llighmead, one of the chief supporters of 
archmology, as well as church-building, in the district, the next 
run was to Ijlanllivni Church, adiuirably situated on a ronumrie 
eminence above tbe Toivi, near wbioh are the ruins of «n old prio^. 
The church itself was not without interest in its chuiufc- 
mound, a singular and ancient place of interment, which was 
found to have contained six layers of bodies, ana which haa 
again reverted to its old use. Llanfihangel-ar-arth was afterwaaria 
visited, in the churchyard of which is me ** Ulcagmus ” stone, of 
which a new rubbingVas made, and on which the proper nsnues 
of VlcagnuB and Senomaglus aro estalblisbed by Fimesaor Rbys. 
The word “fius” on the stone is a clerical error for ‘^filius.”" 
Before reaching LlauUwni, the excursionists visited Orug-y-wil 
tumulus, and after leaving it they wended homewards by way of 
the well-cared-for church of Llanwenno^, notable amon^ other 
objects for a eoa1>of-arms and an undecipherable legend, as well 
as the badge of ** tbe portcullis ” above the pc^h of tlm main 
door, and an old and batUemented tower fi*om whidi tradition says 
was wont to issue one Irish Philip,” who used to dwell there' 
and go thence to plunder the nrighbourhood. Driven to bay on 
one occasion, he is said to have leapt from tbe ehutoh-tower and 
broken his leg. Taken and executed, he wm bmiod at Bwylch- 
maur cwm Philip Gwyddyl, where within hwtoric memory was a 
bank in the form of a^headless man recumbent, with arms at right 
angles. The font here is a nide twelve-sided basin, with a humim 
faco on each side; on the western walls, externally, a caped stone 
representing the Crucifixion, with the Imiries on either ride, seema 
to have been removed thither from some altar or shrine. ’ 

But we must pass on to the two later days of the meering, me 
one of which the chief object of interest was the ruined Amy of 
Strata Florida, or Ystrad Flur; on the other, the hietorie and 
collegiate church of Llandewi Brevi. Either was euHi^iit to* 
mslce nn excursion attractive, though it required some patience to 
Wook the delays of the railway journey involved in the fqniier exemv 
sion. When once the train had reached Ystmdmeurig etntion^ 
which, as if to beguile the inexperienced, this notable Oompofliy calle 
the Strata Florida station—^the emauripatsd travellers dtove or 
walked to the remains of the old abbey, a distance of three milee^ 
past Pont Rhyd Fendigued, “the Bridge of tbe Blessed FoorA” 
to the present site of the most fsaums Oisterciaii iottiidatei 
in tho county, the great ecclesisstioifi and historic eagetnaiy 
whose monies were the early bridge and church hmlders,. 
tho authors of at least « portion of the '.rivtuolee €a$nMa (one of 
tho last entries in which oolicerae the burning of the “ BMa 
Florida” buildings in 1286}, and the entorfeBinefu df Bishop 
Baldwin^, and his Archdeacon GiraMus, with the Abbot to 
Whitland, when they came thither from LaamMiter preaching the 


Whitland. When tney came thither trom loometer preaeBing tie 
crusade. The first abbey is srid to have been foimdea'liy ifhe liOid 
Rhys of Dinefawr, near the river Fldr, in 1 z^, end rmUl twbs 
over on the river Teifi. As no mention ocean of Its bumuig hi 
Giialdus, the last edifice must have been mind nlStor his vtilt 
All that now remains of the abbey is a rm beeutlfiil bal tMOU- 
ventioBfil arch designated by moefc as ** Irbh Roamiiesquq,*'jh whiria 
the co-ordinate arches am bound together l^ thi^OtoilSM tmdiSii 
side, making, us it were, a deeply rtossied srealde. Ae themeSoM 
of which the arch is composed is monoumdby geoieglBie^ 
ridedly not Cardiganshire stoue, the statoment of 
the parish, who volunteered a paper dh ^ sah^feeiutritod diitoilNg 
to tradition it was aU brought hewn and ntoblM, Mm 
coast, whittle it had come from tdie neulil’ pdiim 
of Dean or elsewhere by ssa, seesus ^ belief. E Sddu 

to the interest of Strata Florida that Ispim film days E wia 
the great cemeteiy of the ririi and sntdemssdeal M dvil, 
in those parts, its pieehutoi vmy #ld«t and its nsrodklto 

limits extending from tbe Trifi flfig to Bm &a ^ Rhayader- 


buried 
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y«tj bitareating Uaadowi Bran day it mast aof&oa 
toaajthat at the wall^stoiad ifourdi of Siliaa two inscribed 
e^ai iof some uit«est boro bean j^resorrad, whilst at Llaullyr, 
*'^0 Mb of Oolmwl Lewas, adjcmiioir tba fraideiu, are the remains 
«faa inaoribad stona and csom, the decohering of which has prored 
a orux to both Profeason Ehys and Westwood. Hare was a call 
of white nans in connexion with Strata Florida, and on tlie road 
from Oavdigan thither Ttefiian, Bettws Laici, and Llangeitho 
ohurches were visited in aucoession, with a rest on the way at Aber- 
meurig for the refreshment hospitably tendered. At IJangeitho 
the church is in the most pronounced state of rudeness as regards 
ooc)esiolo|y. But no wonder; in the last century the minister fell 
under eeelmastieal censure, because, ns bis church would not hold 
his congregation, he dsred to preach in the open air, for which 
he was suspend^. Although a chalice of some antiquity was 
produc^, no trace or vestige of a font was to be found, and 
the viM naively explained that a basin was brought in from 
the vicpage if there was a baptism. After some exploration 
•of the site of Loventiuiu and Tumen Llanio, and hunting up the 
Roman stones, two out of three of which as given in Oamden 
•nrare found m ntu, a^ visit was made to Llandewi Brevi, which, 
in spite of the vandalism which by way of restoring the old church 
•cut off and blocked up the two transepts of its cruciform shape, still 
repays a visit. In its fine tower rising up amonjnt hills it 
atteiks the solemn grandeur of the scene where St i)avid con* 
fated the Pelagian lioresy, and, as he preached, the level ground 
Toae by a miracle into a natural pulpit, whereon in his honour 
was built this impressive church when he succeeded to the 
Archbishopric of nil Wales, and St. Bubricius retired to 
Bardsey island. And here our notes of a most pleasurable 
•exenrsion must cease, though it would be ungrateful not 
to speak of the sealous endeavours of the collegiate body, as 
well as of the clergy and laity around Lampeter, to make 
the archmologists’ visit instructive. In the museum held in the 
college hall, where once was a British encampment, were gathered 
rubbings of the principal inscribed stones of the neighbourhood 
(two of which, the “ Idnert ” stone and the Oenlisini *’ stone, 
came from Llandewi Brevi), whilst the tables and cases were 
covered with the treasures of the college library and contributions 
■of local exhibitors. It may bo added that throughout their 
travels tbeOambrianarchmologists saw abundant signs of improved 
farming and cultivation in this district of iSouth Woles. 


INFANT LIFE INSTOANCE. 

A propos of nothing in particular, a correspondence has been 
lately supporting a precarious existence in the daily press on 
4 /he salgect of infant hfo insurance. No Essex poisoning epidemic or 
great, baby-forming case has provoked the discussion, bo we may 
suppose it to have been in toe air, and precipitated naturally by 
Ahe advent of the Long Vacation. A champion of juvenile 
httmanity, who has appropriately borrowed his signature from the 
mysterious M. or N. oi the Church Catechism, has been suddenly 
in^ired to proclaim bis opinion that the Act of 1S75 k a failm*e. 
That Act provided that 6 L should be the limit for burial insor- 
imoet of ebildren under the age of five. Most persons must 
remember the miserable disclosures out of which the measure 
gtsnr. Parents in the poorer classes were becoming accustomed 
to place extraordinary value on their children’s lives. A death 
in a fomily was welcomed as a very profitable, however pos¬ 
sibly eorrowfal, event. Insurance ou the life of the father of 
nMaify, (Mr against his sickness, is a very different thiujj' from 
an inanranea on an infont’a life. From the former the wife and 
chBdien ob^n a partial substitute for the missing wages. From 
the latter fotber, whHe relieved from a dead weight on his 
eonduM, secures himself also against having to give a set-oif for 
thie in the shape of prmeot expenses. The child, when 
Ative^ brott^ nothing in, but instead took a certain amount out. 
The mend principle, however, of life inaurance is that the person 
4)lieeSng On insuru^ tnust have an inteieat in its subject-matter, 
; 3 ttdi an intorsst a man riesriy possesses in hU own life and health. 
It is by a; somewhat ronodabout process of ressooing that a fother 
CUB'be said to have an insuralde interest in his infont’s life. By 
AQSui^. it ha does not Mvide a compensatian for earnings whi<m 
dssEth or sickness, has intercepted, but guarda himself against a 
speeial Habilhy to pay mpm out of pocket. 

WSm ^ system which the Act of 1875 superseded there 
wiui nothte to hinder a parent foom making a pecuniary profit 
odh ii a bemaimneat. Qm pounds are not, enough to set 
a mohm on infoatfoidiB. Iho wmking ofosks may be ex- 
nmctM ftom this mnpkM that they murder tbefr babies 
fov M balasoe mmaihiiig alfor payment of the undertaket’s 
biUt Birt them is a wioo; c^batetwle land between definite 
crima and indefinite nsi^t for more fatal than ananio. Thereal 
quesM k not vriiather k promoted Iw aUofring pro¬ 

vision to be made for burial bxpenesi^^l^ whetMinmmiice to a 
ihild^aaMantsmarnoi bn that its 


coffin k already paid for. It may be argued pknribly enough that 
the 6f. repveaeiris nathing but the weekly peneO paid in imvance 
to build up a fond for the disehaiVB of an exeeprional burden. 
Oidy praks k awarded for the providence which snfkipates Mm- 
ordiwury deamnds. The Burial or Friendly Society; iu the Odd- 
foRows, are simply the poor man’e bank, and one Wmeh to 
be, though often it is not. a good deal safor and more remunerative 
than an old stocking or the eott^ thatch. It might doubtless be 
bettw from a moral point of view could the sp^isl association 
between the advant^es of insurance and the deaths of infants 
be removed; but in this very association consists the inducement 
to the working-man to set apart the weekly payments. Moreover, 
it is only because death is a condition of payment that the club 
cauafibrato take off its subscribem’ hands the pecuniary burden 
of a sudden calamity. Every member's children happily do not 
die, and without the payments for the survivors the outlay on the 
premature deaths could not b© supported. Bid the weekly pay¬ 
ments simply entitle to ^payment of the aggregate amount ouft 
of the funds of the Society, the Socie^ coiud not afford to 
reimburse the chargos of burial to a father who might have 
lost a child. But, in foct, the retd support of the system k tbo 
effect produced on ^e uneconomical intelligence by the direct con¬ 
nexion between the money paid and a definite and particular object. 
What would be ropulslvo to more cultivated senenbilitiea is at¬ 
tractive to the average working-man. It is not a pleasant thought 
that in his class a funeral is something of a holiday. Ha may be 
very far from deriring a child’s deatli, yet may be glad, shmud it 
come, to feel that he can claim from his club means for what we 
have seen described as some amount of feasting.” But thk maniiar 
of regarding a funeral did not originate in Bnrial Clubs, and 
would not cease wore they to be debarred by logisktiou foom 
paying, 61 , on a child s death. Certainly it Is on that sentiment 
that they depend for their success. The precise and specific cha¬ 
racter of the object for which the weekly payments are bring 
made renders it palpable to the contributor’s fancy, and imparts 
a sense that ho is investing capital remuneratively. 

Ijegisktion on Friendly Societies and Burial Olubs can be suc¬ 
cessful only if it recognizes the craving of uneducated minds for 
individualizing the object of their economiBs. At the same time it 
cannot be altogether to the intetreat of an infant under five that bis 
fother should associate him Inseparably with a decent funeral equip¬ 
age, followed by an agreeable social gathering. Tliere is a certam* 
danger that parents who 'have insured Uao lives of their children, 
and find them ap|Mirently bent on passing the age of five, may 
entertain an uneiisy feeling that they have spent their weekly 
pence in vain. A suggestion has been thrown out that what are 
teimed endowment insurances, which .secure the payment of a 
certain sum on the attainment by the child of a s^cified a^, 
might obviate the dangers of the present system. Unfortunatriy, 
they would do so by ignoring all its odvantnges. A woriring^man 
in the receipt of foir wages does not desire to save that his child 
may find itself in the possession of 6/. at the age of five. What 
he requires is to bo himself guaranteed against a sudden burden of 
three or four pounds for funeral ©.Ypenses. Yet if the thing 
were to bo dono over again, we bavo a strong suspicion that the 
right course for Pnrliaraont would bo wholly to forbid in¬ 
surances of ill font Jives which cun have no insurable value. No 
English workman, oven in bad times, would find it impractkable 
to provide, whether before or after the event, the few pounds 
needed for a child's funeral. But we suppose it would be 
rash in these days to interfere to such uii extent with the 
rights and liberties of English worlunen. A House of Oommons 
liko the present, doubtful of the power and the programme ol 
workmen electors at the next election, is not in the least likely 
to amuse any leisure it may have from foreign politics wit^ experi¬ 
ments in that direction. Even workingmen, however, could 
scarcely take umbrage at a restriction of infant life inanronoes to 
the sum i^nired to discharge bare funeral expenses. An advocate 
of the existing system declares that 61 . is no mom than is wanted 
to provide the amount of ostentation and parade, with the 
subsequent hospitality, which the worJring classes regard as in- 
disfiensablo adjuncts of a respectable burial. But it cannot be 
Bslnug too miicli to expect that, at all events, the chaiges of these 
embulliahmonis of iiifont mortBlity should be defrayed out of the 
private resources of the household. Too often the death of an 
intont child in the working classes is conclusive evidence, not in¬ 
deed of actual crime, but of selfish apathy or stupidity. The 
event should be an occasion for shame and remorse, ana not for 
ostentation and parade. Law is senreely Rot^oznpUshing Its obvious 
end of extending the utmost possible inducement to parents to 
watch over the Jives of their ebildren when it eztcouweo a 
feeling that a penny a week wfil frank sn infant comfoitiiSj to 
its giave and leave a surplus for funeral baked meats. 


WILLIAM TURNER OF OXFORD. 
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and ooserientk% work thoroughly deserved, {dhe the ohecnie 
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% mtitlioiifld with renwct in Mod$m iVmitefV, hinst kt&apr « 
corahr in Ihafeatoty of EngtiBh m, Bnt tho intamt rt^vM an 
Wil^ni 1)4^ eacblhlUon of twoof hiahett pletuvM 

in Ust 791Collection at the Qtdavenor Galleiy mahei a 
more hlindesimHe; and those who had 

the ^une , the excellent little collection of pictures 
lent fw ^ihitbn^av,\i^« recent Oxford Agricultural Show will 
hate ohtamed a fairly bOi^lete idea of the chief featuies of his art 
WUhani Tamer was hom at Blackhourtun in Oxfordshire in 
17899 died in 18629 and was buried at the quiet little Oxfordshire 
'ViUagef^dr Shipton^on-Oherwell; in the midst of the country which 
ha loved so well and painted so faithfully. He was a member of 
the Old Water-OolouT Society, and exhibited constantly for a 
numlwr of years. But he never became popular, and at the sale 
of his {uctures after his death, in 1865, many excellent drawings 
fstched shillings which now fetch guineas, lie lived at Oxford 
for the greater part of his life, and there are plenty of men living 
.vtwho have a naieful remembrance of the lessons they received from 
him, and of his modist, upright character. One such wrote in hia 
copy of Bedgrave’s Mngliah Pamters, opposite to the brief and 
not particularly discriminating notice of William Turner in that 
work:—His character was unobtrusive, uprijrht, and honourable, 
trutiiful as his own drawings are to nature, lie was a steady and 
^nosre fHend. From an intimate knowledge of forty years.*^ The 
writer of the above also relates how, when ho once wished to buy 
some of his sketches, generally tiuished on the spot, and, though 

« full of poetic feeling, the old man put him oft* withNo, 
f. — . they’re so careless, they’re so careless. I really had 
rather vou aid not buy tbom. They’re not worth it.” So the 
would«oo buyer had to wait till the auction after the painter’s 
death to secure some good specimens of what was really his most 
original and characteristic work. Apart from his quiet years of 
iCgular work at Oxford, the chief event in the artist’s life was a 
journey he made to the North of Scotland and the Isle of Skye. 
He brought hock a number of sketches from this tour—some of 
which he worked up into larger pictures—and considerably enlarged 
hie stock of artistic impressions. This was the longest journey he 
mode, and he never set foot out of English ground. Looking over 
a portfolio of hia slighter pencil-drawings at Oxford, one gets a 
Mrly complete idea of the extent of the painter’s wanderings. 
Farhaps the greater portion of these drawings are of his own county 
^ of Oxfordshire. Thus there is a charming sketch of the old manor 
house at Shipton-on-Ohorwell, and a series of sketches of difterent 
places on the Thames. The Malvern country comes next, then 
Jlerbyshire, then the Lakes, whence tlie subjects for many of 
hia best pictures were taken, and lastly Scotland. The greater 
number of bis iinished sketches are in the po.s8es8ion of private 
persons in Oxford, or in the county; but as the painter’s name is 
rising in reputation, they are beginning to be scattered over the 
oountxy at large. It is fortunate, therefore, that the Oxford Show, 
^ming when it did, should have given an opportunity for bring¬ 
ing together a roptosontativo collection of his works. 

rerhaps the casual visitor to the gallery at the Show would have 
been first attracted by the two largo watei^colour dmwinp of Bor- 
rodaile and Loch Etive. But these do not show Turners work at 
its best The ** Borrudaile ” has, it is true, some rock-painting 
which is better than tho painter’s rock-painting generally is. But 
the lilac tones in the distance are more thtm dubious, and there is 
a thin, poor brightness over the whole picture. If one compares 
it with the three first-rate examples of his worlc in the Qrosvenor 
{Jallery—*“ Stonehenge,” “ After the Storm,” “ Lowering Weather” 
-^nc understands how little the picture represents the painter’s 
happiest efforts. Tho same may be said of the Loch Etive,” in 
wmch attempt to ^ivo tho misty morning light over the lake 
and hills, with a daazUngly bright foreground to contrast with it, 
only succeeds in giving us something perfectly unreal. But, as 
one goes through the pictures on the walls one after another, one 
begins to conceive a greater resj^ct for this painter. Take, for in- 
htanoe, the two drawings of Oxford in the floods. The larger 
one is spoilt by a willow, tho foliage of which is of a crude, 
^se green} but whsit a richness of suffused sunlight there is in 
the vmole picture, and how it reminds one who knows Oxford of 
those early November days, when there comes a bright, soft day 
now and then after much min, and the ilood-wateraaro bright and 
placid like a lake. But these same floods* can be dreary and 
eombre in anolJier moodj and the ** Sunset over the Flood, 
Oxford,” shows with what power and feeling Turner seized and 
eitpressed their melancholy sentimont. The sky stidkes up ft*om 
an Intense yellow near the setting sun to a steely blue, a colour 
agrin reflected in tho gloomy, heaving water. As the sky recedes 
from the West it still remains full of colour; but it is broken 
and piled into lurid threatening masses, which we can see are 
heavuy charged with rain. The one man labouring across the 
fields in his punt accentuates the loneliness of the scene, which the 
eight of the distant spires and towers of Oxford floes not relieve. 
The other pictures of Oxford and tlio neighbourhood are chiefly 
large oil paintings, one of which, Oxford from Hincksey Hill,” is 
by no means without merit, but will hardly hear comparison with 
the wonderful picture of the same subject by the,4neat6r Turner. 
In Iset, with the exception of the charming little ” |ffley Church,” 
which is in nils certainly, but so lliinly and lighUy painted that 
the Mtist Boems all the time to be struggling alter the methods of 
hSa nscroflsmUisr medium. Wniiam Turner cannot be said to be. 
grsitly successful as an oil-printer. There are no other pictwee 
of ^ pxibrd neighbourhood in the collection, but it may be men* 
tioned tl^t £i^'t«rBity College, Oxford, poesesses alarge water-colour 


tnwiifg of flbe IrolmB gorse-grewa grociid to ^eolith 
Hniaadthe wide expanseof wrin whioli is ift 
hapj^est vein. But we have set yet aieimoned the 
is undoubtedly the most remarloMde of Wil^m Tarw*s in 
collection. This b a Oosst Scene, North Devon,” widch is da 
iiaajrinative work of a bkh order, sad deddedly am^ the mo^ 
sueoessful of what may be orilea the asriatlotts eflons ol,|he 
painter. From A dark coast and roBbig moorbnd ca the left, 
where a riring smoke b the only sign of Iminaii sotlvi^^ the eye 
drops at once to a great d»th beneath, where a rippong^wk 
blue sea rolls in towards the mtffa These dUb seam m oveihang 
—or, at all events, fall so sheer into the sea, that the point where 
the sea touches tho land b unseen, and there b no line of foam to 
break the perfect stillness of the whole, or to arrest the eye ae h 
travels over the illimitable sea, finding, as Wordsworth says*^ 

In every inch of oU that field light, 

New pleasure, like a bee among the flowers— 

till it reaches the glowing West, where the sun b sinkiDg, but 
wrapping himself beiore he sinks in a garment of light^nmslig^ired 
cloud. But no words can give the impression of the solemn peace 
of the whole, or of its strange mystic beauty. It is all the more 
strange that this picture should be spoilt by one of those 
into which thb painter sometimes hlnnders, doubtless with the 
idea that they must be put in to catch the eye of the vulgar. Just 
as in a pictura of the Oherwell we have an impossible kingfisher 
poising himself to he painted on an impossible reed, or as in a draw** 
ing of Ouchullin Hills, Skye, we have a few unr^ atags dotted 
about, which were not in the original sketch, so in this admimUe 

J iicture there b a very wooden sea-gull posted on a rock just in 
root of the spectator, giving one an uncomfortaMe idea of 
Btaginess and unreality which detracts from one’s enjoyment. 
But it is charactemtic of the simple naive nature of the man to 
make such a mistake. A cynical fiiend would have been very 
useful to him to laugh him out of these little absurdities. 

This collection must have brought home to any one previously 
acqurinted with Turner’s work certain of its excellences and 
defects with which he was already familiar. The hilb are drawn, 
as always, with a consummate eye for mounbin form. For 
folds and shoulders and buttresses of a mountain ho has the feeling 
which the great sculptor must have for the fleshy covering of the 
face, and ho represents them with the same suggestiveness. But 
the painting of detached rocks is almost always a little deficient. 
It is rare to find an honest, lichen-covered, weather-worn boulder 
in a picture of Turner's. The rocks have a way of presenting flat sur¬ 
faces and sharp edges, and have often a wooden appearance enough. 
The rocks, for instance, in the “ North Devon ” are by no meana 
the strong pnrt of tho picture; they ate, as has been already hinted, 
much bettor in the Borrodaile.” There is no picture in this col¬ 
lection to illustrate the painter’s remarkable power of drawing 
trees. But remarkable it is, as any one will allow who knows any 
of those slight sketches of his where, for instance, a ggoup of 
Scotch firs stands on a knoll outlined against a tender evening sky^ 
or a single ragged oak rises from a lonely heath. Of Turner’s 
methods of w^ork it is not necessary to say much. The chief 
peculiarity is his liberal use of body-colour. He often gets a good 
effect by 'this means; but perhaps not less often errs in usiiw 
it when his aim should have been the greatest lightness and deli¬ 
cacy of touch attainable. 

lu endeavouring, liowever briefly, to make some estimate of 
William Turner's place in English art, it is necessary onco 
more to bring forward the dates of his birtii and death—1789- 
1862—to put beside them the following:—De Wint, 1784-1849 ; 
Old Orottie, 1769-1821; David Cox, 1783-1859; J. W. M. 
Turner, 1775-1851. It is safe to say that William Turner must 
have been intimately familiar with De Wint’s work, and it is 
more than probable that he had carefully studied that of Old 
Crome; hut there is no trace in his work of any influence ot 
David Cox or J. W. M. Turner. He remained, m fiset, all hia 
life one of the old school. The broad, daring manner of David 
Oox has no resemblance to his.modest, careful work, with its yetn 
of quiet, almost melancholy, sriitiment; and the exuberant rich¬ 
ness and glory of the greater Turner’s great work was equally 
beyond hkn.*' His beat work has nothing gorgeous or litianesquo 
about it, and mnlses no endeavour after such thinn. If evet. 
he docs attempt to invade the province of the gteAt o^urists, hia 
colour almost always loses its delicacy and quiet beauty, and becomes 
false and poor. 80 his most ambiiioue pictures are no means 
always his most successful ones. When he is ambitious he often 
tends to become academic. His true talent le of a eerioue, quiet^ 
Inflective turn, and his true master is De Wint. Hr. Raskin eslla 
De Wint ”the painter of the lowland river” s eo, nerhape in an 
inferior degree, is William Turner. iEkit in his love lor and under-, 
stan^ng of mountain scenery he peseee into a world WhflriL Da 
Wint did not know. Few men have understood Uke him ” 
peace that is among the lonely hills.” Claim and peace—times 
words form the keynote of his work. He is not Ds Wint's eqhe^ 
for De Wint never falls so fir below the level of his bei^ weakjMi 
William Turner sometimes does below the level of his. AJtso Da 
Wint is the master, and William Turner the papiL Qiit ha |a 
not unworthy to be ranked along with Iflm, and to k}8ia tnlsdt hia, 
work will have an even greater charm* ’ 
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TliE TROCADERO EXHIBITION, 
ur. 

ff^HE hall No. IX. of the Trocaddro Exhibition contains an 
X interesUog collection belonging to M. Fred. Spitzer; among 
other some admirable metalwork. The armour in the walh* 
cases is of various periods, mostly belonging to the beginning and 
mid He of the sixteenth century. One or two mediioval suits aro 
ferhapi open to doubt as to their genuineness; hut there are ^od 
eji^ples of embossed Italian casques and shields of brown iron, 
with damascening in thin gold, parts being simply gilt. Tbp thinner 
damascening was executed by (basing the metal rapidly, and so as to 
turn a thin ^ge up, the gold being then laid over the parts worked; 
and the edges pressed down over those of the gold. In richer and 
more costly damascened work a narrow chase is cut in to some depth, 
and gold wire hammered in^ so that the precious metal, being so 
much the softer, is held by its expansion round the roughnesses of 
the chose or channel of iron, lu one of the right-^hand wall- 
cases will he seen a suit of piiifed armour, in imitation of 
quilted w^ork, and a helmet, of which the visor is in the shape 
of a gro.tesque nose. Smaller iron work, probably from Augsburg, in 
the form of locks and keys, some hammered up in relief, pierced, 
chased, and damasconod, is worth careful notico, particularly n 
lock-plate decorated with ligures of Adam and Evo. Here is a 
large assortment of mathematical instruments, illustrating the at¬ 
tainments of the science of the fifteenth century. There are sun¬ 
dials, quadrants, compasses, an orrery, and a crystal globe, with 
equatorial divisions; a beautiful dial in the centre, inade to move by 
clockwork, shows tho courses of the planets and changes of the 
moon. Most of these instruments aro executed in gilt metal, or fine 
brass, and are richly ormitneiiied with chasing. Amongst these there 
is a set of astronomical tablets of ivory, belonging to the liftconth 
century, and having the outer cover carved with the ilagollatiou 
of Our Lord in relief. With those wo should.study a collectiou 
of clocks in many forms, some in those of various auhuals. A 
Rue example in the middle is fitted with bells to strike the hours 
and quarters. A series of watches iu metal and crystid cases odds 
completeness to this illustration of the clockumkeris art. There are 
one or two remarkable examples of earlier metalwork, particularly 
A candlestick probably of the twelfth century. It is square 
in the stem, has acanthus foliation round the nozzle, and the base 
stands on four seated figures of the Evangelists. The four faces 
of the stem are enamelled with figure subjects. M. Gay has hero a 
collection of old Limoges belts, and other personal ornaments, of 
bronze, encrusted with enamel. A fine carved font>cover, from the 
church of S. Homamis, in Uouen, stands in the middle of the room. 
The fifteenth-century tapestries are continued down these walls. 
One piece, in which the Flemish feeling for fecundity of ornament 
may bo said to culminate, represents the baptism of Our Lord. 
The borders are of great width, and are of extraordinary richness 
and variety. Full-length figures of saints and prophets holding 
earolls interrupt the continuity of the inner lines, and enter the 
Reid of the picture. It belongs to M. Erlanger, but forms no 
part of the series already noticS; nor is there any uUier piece so 
full and decorative of its date and kind. M. Spitzer owns four 
pieces of Italian tapestry, perhaps made at Mantua; the central 
subjects ore the four seasons. An interesting collection, sent by 
M. Strauss, is entirely made up of Hebrew MSS. and objects used 
in Jewish worship. Amongst these there is a curious ark or repo¬ 
sitory from Mantua, dated 1505. It contains various receptacles, 
and ts ornamented with carved and minted tracery of late design. 
There is also to be seen a small portable shrine or taliemacle, covered 
with beaten silverwork and precious stones. It holds scrolls on 
which tho law is written or printed, and is made for travelling. 
The MSS. seem interesting, but they have no special attraction for 
ordinary sightseers. Such a collection, however, is too rarely seen 
to be passed without observation. 

Wo now pass into a hall containing one of the most interesting 
series of objects to he seen in these galleries, though they do not 
belong to the best period, or illustrate the highest eflbrts of European 
art in the middle ages or the Renaissance. The' ** I’olish histori- 
Oil ” collection is exhibited by Prince Ozartoryski, and contains tho 
relics of several generations of Polish kings and princes. Among 
the most touching memorials are two dummy horses representing 
the Polish breed which carried the cavalty of Poland, tho 
bravest and most accomplished military horsemen of their day. 
They ore richly caparisoned with silver Rligree and jewels at the 
junctions of straps and head-stalls, with long housii^s that sweep the 
ground. This horse furniture is perhaps as old as the days 01 the 
rescue of Vienna by John Sobieski. Frocks of curious mail—some 
in. plates or layers, one lapping over the other, some in scales sewed 
on thick canw^or leather—remind us of the sculptures on the 
oolnnm of Tiuion, They are identical with several of those shown 
in the has-relieft of that column representing the wild riders 
whq crossed the Hanube on the ice to attack the fortified camps 
and settiements of the Roman legionaries. The general character 
of the older part of the Polish collection will strike the visitor as 
Oriental ratw than European. The arms of later date, particu- 
lariy the crooked sabres whi^ became so popular in Europe, are 
of excrilent make and i^nisb. A number of chains, buttons, and 
otiisr ornaments SM made in bold RUgree stiver set wMh tur- 
qumses and gwmete, tike the ehowr Hupgarian jewelworir of the 
jaat oentwy^ All torts of^perseiril tnnanients are laid eat fa the 
toblSKcssmln tiiariudd^ the xpoeL Amdegat otto tMpgi is 
a irito olMtm and;#^ orden or kn^tomod, some 
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who is curious in such objects will note, in a ootieetion cd Rine, 
one, probsfbly of Bresden manufacture, mounted on otoed ivory 
sticks. It IS of extraordinary delicacy and perfectidii oi work, 
both in the painted cbickon-gkin mount and the carved brihs.’* 
Amongst the fans exhibited rooentiy by amateurs and dealers in 
this country, nothing has been shown equal to this example. There 
is a large wall-case filled with table*plato of the last century— 
tm'eens, sauce-boats, coffee and chocolate-pots, comeT-dishes, &c. 
They are more highly ornamented than the silver of contemporary 
manufacture in England, retaining debased Renaissance ornamen¬ 
tation, with a good deal of ** floiwish.’’ Altogether this collection 
is interesting from the great variety of details that make it up, and 
tho graphic and eifeciivo illustrations they put before os of a 
wealthy and noble society now crushed out of shape. 

The twelfth hall contains several doorways, fireplaces, and. 
other furniture carvings in walnut-wood of Italian sixteonth- 
contury work, belonging to various contributors. In this room 
M. Henry exhibits a large collection of court and other swords 
worn during tho last and the earlier years of the present century. 
The next room pretty well exhausts the sixteenth-century con¬ 
tributions. The collection of M. Riggs contains a good deal of 
armour, and in one of the table-coses is a fine example of tho 
long Spanish—or, more properly, Italian—rapier. It measures 
four feet iu the blade and bt^rs the cutler's name.—Bo Francisco. 
The remaining balls, beginning with No. XIV., which illuatra^ 
tho seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, are well Riled with 
the showy and skilful productions of what may be oaUod tho 
decadence from those great days of art which extended from 
the last quarter of the fifteenth to the first of the seventeenth 
century, it will be seen in all the productions of these later 
centuries that, while admirable skill and dexterity remained to 
the workmen, artists of a more enlarged grasp of mind were rare, 
and tho times traded on the inheritance of good traditions which 
iiad come down to them and added comparatively little to it. 
In this room a large collection of faience, or painted pottery, 
from various parts of Franco is exhibited in the wall-cases. 
An important series 4:omeB from the Ceramic Museum of Rouen. 
The old Rouen manufacture consists of vases, ewers, and other 
show pieces, occasionally of dishes and plates. They are coloured 
iu rich full blue on a pale sea-green ground with an excellent glaze. 
M.Grt^aii, whose name has been quoted already, has a large assort¬ 
ment of Nevers pottery, dark blue on white \ some of these pieces 
have gold colour; others are coloured in imitation of the 
early Italian majolica, and belong to the earlier or first period of 
Nevers pottery. A few specimens of delft, of no great import¬ 
ance, are shown iu another case, and examples of Valenciennes and 
various other pottery manufactures of different parts of France, 

Table plato of tho reign of J^ouis XIV. is probably as rare as 
plate of the same period is in England. This arises not only from 
the changes of fashion which send old silver to be re-made, but 
also from the large scale on which family plate has been con¬ 
tributed to the exi^ncies of the State both here and in France. 
There was something like a wholesale contribution of this nature 
in the reign of Louis XV. during the Seven Years’ War. Baring 
the Revolution much, if not most, of what remained was sold or 
seized and turned into coin. The visitor will see a set of very fine 
pieces in a glass case on the left-hand wall belonging to tho Baiom 
F. and R. de Seillihre. They are of admirable design both in shape 
and decoration. The old classical details belonging to the ornamental 
plate of the Renaissance survive in these pieces, modified to meet the 
modern requii*enLouts of the table. The pieous shown in this case 
are massive, and well worthy of study by designers at a time when, 
to judge by the plate of the day, we seem barren of satisfiictory 
shapes and propriety of ornament. A series of smaller pieces of 
Boventeenth and eighteenth century designs is shown on another 
case, but they aro scarcely equal to those desorihed. 

The eighteenth century saw the rise and success in many coun¬ 
tries of the manufaeturo of hard porcelain. ^ Many examples of 
Dresden, Chelsea (exhibited by Mr. F. Davis, of London^, and 
Sevres are to^ bo scon in this court. A table-case contains an 
interesting tea* and coffee service m venneil. Of the enamelled, 
pietea dura, and jewelled snufi-boxes several collections are 
to be seen. Borne of these are triumphs of the jeweller’s 
art, and, being small, they seem to have survived in consider¬ 
able numbers to our times. Three or four table-cases are filled 
with these beautiful worlu, A ^ood collection^ Of the old 
Baint-Esprit’’ and other pedant jewelry is cemtrihuted by M. 
LeiiaD^aiB, of Rouen. M. Olivier has a collection of eighteenth- 
century watches. These are no longer the inventive and very 
curious productions which have been noticed in Other sections, 
but watches of modem shape. Borne are of enormous sise end. 
are called oarriage watches. The cases ol others are enmTed, 
onameUed, jewelled, embossed, or decorated with more him then 
one of this ornamentation. Qohelia and BeauvaU tapestries cover 
the walls continuing the series already noticed* A ease agekst 
one of the walls contains a series of those mixed metsl and poroe- 
Uun csndlesticlaB and obimn^ ornaments which were fashionable 
in England in Ike middle or tim last centoiy and figure in the 
compositioiia of Hogarth. The Barons de Beillito have a large 
monumental dto and one or two cabinets or dressers, unaur* 
passed In ineir k|nd, the latter tooiuriii^ xather to the rix- 
toenth stonteenth cen^ fbm are Ana of several 

kliidi$ : ]known as *<.Veifnls Martin^" ivoiy painted 

with elabctois: to and amament, and pd&bed with the 
UKKlik lmt ^ otiisrii. of d Inter moatod on elabofate 





The ^tuxii^E^ 




A eai^MU’eollMtioa Muig^ to M. limrillo show* tho 
made ditifiMf the earll«r pettod of the revolutionaiy mill*, and 
coitM itrttch from them, ae well as coine of Loaia ; 

There ie a large aMortmeat of masieal imtruments hy the great 
maetereof eerenteenth and eighteenth centuriea; base-riolb, 
TioHae^andTioloncsUoa with various edditiona, aetaor eymmthetic 
cherds. A large daveein of old Italian work, shaped like the 
]|M>deiti grad piano, is aupportcd on the shoaldera of a whole 
dinnl of tiitons, sea^oymphs, hippocemps, and other marine deities, 
UfsHdsod, with a mass of wood earroa into wares to hide their 
Miy extremitiefi. This composition has been already seen, if 
OUT memory does not play us false, in liondon. • Altogether this 
French half of the Trocaddro dt'servea praise not only for splendour 
and excelleooe^ in quantity and choice of oxamples, hut lor being 
amnp^d with intemgenco and in chronological order, as far as the 
claims of collectors to keep all or large parts of their possessions 
together'would permit. 

A separate gallery on the first-floor contains Froncli contribu- 
tloas to an Oriental collection. The Arab, Persian, and Indi^ 
ams are of rare merit. An ancient Persian sword (Bnsilewski), 
straight, set with turquoises, some partially green from age, on the 
hilt and scabbai'd, is specially worth notice. Amongst the Persian 
and Indian armour will be seen some curious horse-armour, such 
as a cbampfrain with cheek flaps gracefully dainasconed, and 
slidrts of line linked mail. Tlie carpets aro of groat oge ; several 
of them have designs never seen in modern work, and worth 
atl the examination carptit-mahers could give to them; the lapis 
ISsuli and crimson colours have maiutaiiied their lone and purity. 
Amongst the metalwork visitors will notice scvcial hanging lamps 
made to enclose candles, square iruncatod pymiiiids wilU domed 
covers,, and hanging prielmt candlesticks, all decorated with delicate 
piertingB, twisted work, and ornamental chains. 

Most of these beautiful objects form part of the collections of 
the more important exhibition l>©low sUiiis. They are put together 
so as not to encumber the lower galleries, t>r to perplex tho 
unaccustomed eye by their juxtaposition with the art—so widely 
dlfi^rxng in many mpecls—of Europe. A Ontaloguo of tho onlire 
contents of the TrocsdtSro is in course of prenarati<in. The hopeful 
look forward to its appcmrance before November, In point 
of fact, -^ve may be tolerably sure that such a collection, match¬ 
less os it is, has no chance against the ga}' contents of the groat 
structure over the river, in popular favour. I^yons silks, jewelry, 
steam-engines, toys, sugar-pluma, and other productions of the day 
will prove more attractive than medieval lM^.iton work and Limoges 
enamels. Wo can study these, however, at our leisure, for tho 
crowds will ho elsewhere. The only regrets wo shall entorlain will 
ho that a part of the year’s exhibition so profoiindl}’’ interest¬ 
ing should ^vc been made accessible bo late, and be Jihtdy at so 
cfdriy a date to bo dispersed. 


THE TIIEATKES. 

TN expressing slowness of apprehension,'’ wrote Charles Lamb 

X of l)odd, this actor surpasses all others. You could see the 
first dawn of an idea stealing slowly over his countenance, climb¬ 
ing up by little and little, with a painful process, till it cleared up 
at last to the fulness of a twilight conception—its hip host meridian. 
He seemed to keep bock his intellect, as some have had the power 
to retard their pulsation. . . .A glimmer of understanding 
would appear in a corner of his eye, and for lack of fuel go out 
again. A part of his forehead would catch a little intelligence, 
and be a long time in communicating it to the remainder.” With 
a difiorenoo these words, written by perhaps the finc.st of English 
critics, would apply to Mr. Sothern s perlormnuce of tho strange 
character which, to use a French phrase, he “ created ” seventeen 
yeors ago, and which seems now as popular as ever, in spite of its 
being an excrescence upon one of the worst plays which Mr. Tom 
Taylor has been able to write. Viewed from tho highest standpoint 
in the interests of ait, tho lasting popularity of Mr. Sothern's im¬ 
personation is open to some objections. It is a truism that the 
constant repetition of the siuno character cannot exert a good in¬ 
fluence upon the style of the actor %vith whom the impersonation 
is associated. On the other hand, it is Mr. Sothern’s merit that— 
unlike Mr; Jefferson, in whose actii^ in farce there were distinct 


jected the perforuMuten for the very reason which demanded admi« 
ration—that is, because the actor had completely >efiaeed hie OW 
identity. This is not less the case with Bundreart tlian with 
l^ltsaltausont; Iwt Bundreary*' is‘ a« eiteb^hed a met ea^?}^ 
with, it must be sard, very much better reaeen. An tm 
paj^r haa lately appeared in a contemporary on the chaidotte 
invented by Mr. fcfothern, which pointm out withv great tfUik 
that the artistic success of' the pwfomoanoe depeii^ upo1l^ its, 
jimt hitting the proper point between truth aisd oaricatareb It 
as has sometimes been said, tho representation was* a nmre piecatn 
buffoonery, it could scarcely have lived eo long and Bsade 
so deep a mark. Lord Dundreary is neither a bufibon mwr m 
idiot; he is a clover fool. Ho is continually on lha point cd 
catching or hitting out for himself a good i(tea, and hm toaia 
always stops just short of reaching the mark. The most etr ikin g, 
if not tho iinest, illustration of this is fouikl iu the first fl caca, 
when Lord Dundreary asks a riddle with great glee and for emha 
time cannot remember the unswor. The look of vexation 
striving expressed in the ^vandering and searchii^ eye is admits 
able. 

It may be interesting to see what irapiression Mr. Sotbem pro¬ 
duced, wbtMi be played Dundreary in Paris, upon a critic who ie, 
to our thinking, almost as superior as is M, Vita to the mui^- 
vaunted, or at least self-vaunted, M. Sarcoy—M. Jules Clar^ie. 
M. Olaretie begins by painting out the grow faults and al»urdities 
of Oar Afnfinvan Vounm, and observes, with some astonishment, 
that a biographical Eiiglisb dictionary informs him that Mr. Tom 
IViylor’s pifsces are ** les plus spirituelles, lee plus ^(igantea ot 
los mienx construites de la so&ue anglaise, et I’on cite, oomme 
preuves, les ViclimeSf Is Marines inSifnlf VMhcHon etc., 

dos drames ou des complies que nous ne connaissons pas. Nous 
attendroiifl pour les juger. Quant ii; ce Cousin SAm^riqmj disoia, 
pour ptre frauc, que stuis M. Sothern on ne I’dcouteroit (?ertoine- 
mont pas,” Al, Olaretie goes on to compare Air. Sothern^s 
Dundreary to Frdd^iricjk Lemaitro’s Macaire and Mourner’s Joseph 
Prud’horame, which is certainly high praise:—^^Qui devineniit,” 
AI. Olaretie goes on to say, “ i’oeteur dana ce personnagof De 
pied en cap il est lord Dundreary, c’est-sKlire un niais dliSgant, 
ridicule et vaniteux, baillant sa vie, et laid, bideusemont laid, a 
force d'etre joli. Cotume tout est dtudid dans le sr^ell depuis la 
mnrche sautillantejusqu'au petit rire outrecoup^ qui resBeiuble & 
un gloussement do dindon I Oomiue los acemoires eont choisis 
dans cotte scOne de la toilette ou le swell rayonne enteurd do sa 
Iriomphante aurdolo cle brosses a chevoux, de teinturcs, do ][»om- 
inades et de philocomes I Point, de ehtti’ge d’aillours; ou con- 
traire, ches Af. Sothern, comme ebes les autres acteurs anglais, nne 
conscionce pointillouso.” M. Olaretie, who, it will be observed, 
fine critic as ho is, has missed tho finer shades of Mr. Sothom’s 
impersonation, goes on to comment upon tbs extraordinary 
iimsh of the English stage both as remrds acting and 
mounting. We observed,” be says, when Mmo. Eiston was 
here with her company how extremely inattentive Italian actors 
are to all scenic details. English players, on the contrary, display 
a wonderful talent in this* English acting is like English painting; 
not a wrinkle on the huie, not a button on tho coat, not a grain of 
dust in the scone is forgotten. If tho action passes in the country 
wo aro shown a landscape worthy of Constable. Ev«r3rthiiig is 
arranged with an eye both to truth and effect. Nothing wmch 
can help the illusion is forgotten, and in the caroful roaUsm of the 
whole tnere is something very attractive.” Possibly tho kaowled^fe 
that a distinguished French critic has paid this compliment to 
our theatre may dit^iiel the cherished illusion of those people 
who think that they exhibit a refined taste when they aedaru 
that they cannot endure an evening in an Ei^lish tbmtre, hut 
never misa a chance of going to one in Paris. Those are the 
people who go to see Nintcht, and come hack talking of tho 
delights of tlie Thd&tre Frau^als,. which they talte to mean a 
French theatre. It is tror that many English actors neglect the 
study of their art; and it is equally true that many Fren^ actors 
do th%. fl^me. Before we leave ^ subject of Otsr Amsriomi 
Lbtistn, wc may suggest that, os the piece has been almost 
comiUotely remodelled, it might he weD to carry still forflier 
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C without a hint of his heinp; the same actor who stutteio and 
and assumes an inimitable air of vacuous cleveroeBS throughout 
Owt Ammtm Cousin, But, as we pointed out when A Viru^sd 
Trngsdims was produced at the Haymarket, an actor may guard 
hioieelf against the danrara which come from persistent repetition 
of one character,^ but be caxmot guard the publm against them; 
Mr. Sothern’s audiences have been accustomed to'admire liim< in 
two parts which may be called technically c^racter-parte 
David Garrick and Lord Dundrearyff-aud in ifia parts of Ihriit- 
Oomedy heroes whidi g^ve him bo* little chwoe ibr dis- 
playing the originaHty and ioveation which are hia great 
merits. When be appeared in n character whi^ was 
im^new smd as carefiflly studied as mther Gamids, or Duadrearv 
but abloWtely diffoient^ ftom either, the pubho refused any fidi 
roec^ltioiir*^ the worth of the impersonation, chiefly* it 

4^ took thmn by surprisa, lathe woebegone, bMk«Df^ 
down tfogcdigii with hoalse voice and staring, squ|iiSiig.eyjae^*hew 


fyUMM roetmtfliathe aster whom, they had IfltheHo seen dn^Mim 
whidi oriUd and Hvsliiieis oi dsmeaiionr i imd^hag^ 


finish which AI. Olaretie admires, and prevent the ladies sim 
gentlemen of the play from addroasing Dundreary as **mj lord.” 

At the Prince of Wales’s Theatre Biphmacg m give^^ with 
a changed cast. Mr. Forbes Itobertson, who takes the 




time within our knowledge, an oppovtumly of showii^ his cxnn- 
mand of emotion and hU teehnioal skUl to signil^advantags^ Mr. 
Conway, as Oaptsio Beauclero, displays a capaeity fbr the exfirei- 
sion of pasrion which might not havo been sospeeted from his 
previous perfbrmanoes ^ bat he nmhes the mistel^ of amfhag too 
soon at a climax. Mr. Artbnr OeoU himfbond'insaite to int^ve 
^ one or two flirisbed touchet his adnurahld peiflinnanos at Bsam 
Eftexn. The aeteeises who ti^ the plaoei ol Mrs. Btoicroft jMsd 
Mm. Eendsidiave a difficult task to pteihci%hnd it wotuhl pffthaps 
be ut^jgttrious to pomt ont their sbovtoo^ 

At the Conrique oMbites to Ite 

txv^nad hears xetmimbfy weB tito tost^ri/hrito; hated'and 
for aaecond time. On tim^oeoMion od 


thisjart^ whhdt 
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of.XbaDiam^'A Inlnli^l^JOrnrsfi whidk ia given at tite 
(laMf^X«eajti% im VHeh ie about a« had <m ft, can he. Thie 
xa.t^ moOf' iidriirlai^ because Mr. Burnand possesses an admire 
aUft ftfi4 o^innl vein of homour of hU own. In attempting to 
gult. this iipen a humour of a diffi^rent hind he has wade an 
emeguMia Idiwder. Mr. Terry does hie best to givd life to the 
cuiranteK .which Mr. Burnand has ^iled, and his adbrts ore. not 
lULS^sdnled by a nuUic which delights in the abnormally loiig- 
UvfO. and senseless nurlesque of i'hus^ which follows Jeametf oi^ 
wi^eh appears to ailbrd undying giatificatiou to the frequenters 
of the stalls, who have borrowed the crutchod stick of pantaloon 
by, way, perhaps, of giving tbemBolves dignity. If we cannot con¬ 
gratulate the manager of the Gaiety Theatre upon hia pieces, we 
may wt least bit thankful to him for bis spuited introduction to 
the English public of the electric light, which has been long in 
public use in Continental cities, and the advantages of v^hich it 
has been reserved for him to exhibit in London. 


REVIEWS. 


HODOSOX’S PniLOSOl'HY OF KEFI.ECTIOS.* 

I T is difHcult to avoid exaggeration or distortion in talcing a 
general 'view of a philosopbical work which require.** so much 
thinking over as Mr. Ilodgaon’s. But we are not speaking in 
haste, and we do not think we are speaking without sidliciont 
reasons, when we say that this is tlie most important contribution 
to British philoso|my since Ferrier. It may be that on some 
points'we are biassed in Mt; Hodgson's favour. For some time 
past we have protested, in a desultory wav and as wo could find 
oeea^n, against divers hetions and fond things which still cumber 
the pgound of metaphysics, and chiedy against the arch-iiction of 
** things in thewselvek^* Mr. Hodgson attacks ** things in them- 
solves in force, and works out by a full aud oxhaiislive discussion 
conclusions like those which wo have partly indicated.and on very 
similar grounds. In such circumstances we cannot pretend to 
occupy a position of impartial criticism. On the other hand, Mr. 
Hodgson has in some ways not done himself justice. He has made 
the book much harder reading than it ought to ; so much so 
that we feai' a good many of the readers who miglit derive most 
profit from it will bo repelled by the excessive difiiculty of the 
style. The difiiculty seems to be pai'tly due to a subtle and pecu¬ 
liar habit of thought, hut immodiately to a certain neglect of 
literary form which we are sorry to soo on the increase in English 
philosophical writing. Not that Mr. Hodgson, or the other writers 
whom we have in mind, can be said to write ill. But their lan¬ 
guage is pot that of the English world of letters; each of them 
invents a kind of dialect for himsolP, and the natural consequence is 
that only a few experts will lake the trouble to learn it, and philo¬ 
sophy is made not more, but less, accessible to the educated commu¬ 
nity.* Perhaps it may be said that the ideas of modern philosophy re¬ 
quire a new mould of language to express them. We answer by 
pointing to the example of the philosophers who have already 
written in our own tongue so as to make their works hjUgUsh 
classics. No one can say that Hume and Berkeley did not 
handle subjects as abstruse and dellcalo as any of their 
followers. But the^ did not invent a sveech of their own; 
they knew the capacities of ^English and lound them sufficient; 
and their writings are safe as masterpieces of li^nglish com¬ 
position. through all the advances or revolutions of philosophy. 
The Oxford edition of Hume's philosophical works has given 
an excellent opportunity of comparing the literaiy with the 
merely techiiicaf method. Hume may be read with interest 
and delight by almost any fairly tottered person who will bring 
to him attention and a clear head. Mr. Crreun’s introduction is 
quite utunteiiigible to any one not familiar with metaphysical con- 
tmTursy, and is at best Wdly readable. It is powert'ul, but it is 
nat literature. Mr. Hodgson does not go so far as Mr. Green 
in the esoteric use of langungo; but he goes some way in that 
dip0ticni,and it is a drawbwk to the value of his book and to one's 
plimsure in reading it. 

Mir; Hodgson announces his aim to be the continuation of the 
critical cr analysis part of ICant's work, with a view to lay 
foundafipns on whi& philosophy may securely build l^after. A 
preHmioary chapter d&ls with the distinction of philiraophy from 
scseiiee) the toi^ of philosophy being, as Mr. llodj^n puts it, the 
ain^sis of tho nptions which science accepts as ultimate. Science 
assumes an obsm^ on the one part,, on the other a world of per- 
soa% cr befidi, atandh^ aa it over agrinat him and in- 
dimcndent ^ shnrts from the fact of experience that a 

w(md of matter^ possessing the qualities of mass, energy, and so 
for^ Is ppmeiv^ by us. what experience and perception them- 
selm am It does not ioqnim; nnt even when, as in pisychology, it 
trnen tbeboatuMd hist^ mktion to the msterial (^nism. 

questions thus left aaiidh by science are those whl(m make 
idttlb«!mh.y necessary. Not rimt it is necessary that philosophy 
sho^4<tiiifweF tfa»m. For plnloioj^y, so far as it has gone, has 
already show that a good maiQr appamuBy weighty questions, 
beiii. id rational 

aMPor,.aod it is, oonee^Be d 0»efow one,'Jias ms into 
that. tbit; ynik 


I q«astioB,'irh»toFari Butevaa ncll ^UMiywntfar^ApiiK MaU 
I bis obtidned by phUoso^y alone, aft wm aeVer/liaiW oil 
I asking questbss ^^thiskind unless and until it ia aliSO|itl'li^n 
I critical and adequate exaimnaUo]i.why no rational anawetwt be 
expected. For. our own port, it seeiuft. to ua worth coBsidaiiiiig 
whether we should not enlarge the eoaceprion of sdenee oi 
organized knowledge, as including both natuml sciencft-^the 
methodical arrangument of direct knowledge in Mri Hodgson'e 
sense—and philowpbical science, tho methodical construction of 
reflective knowledge. Philosophy is distinguished, indeed, from 
science^' by being an exercise of reflective as distinguished from 
direct consciousness ; it does not deal with things supposed to be 
given us objects outside conscioueaess for consciousnese to stsfid 
and look at,** but with things as they occur, in conaexousiNM 
itself. But, unless we assume a speeial organ of luiowied|M in 
philosophy, which Mr. Hodgson does not, tiio irntura of evidenoe 
and tho uhimate test of truth are tho same in both philosophy 
and science. And tho generic unity of truth is to our .mind even 
more important to assert tlian the difi'orenoe between direct and 
mfiective consciousness. Wo would, therefor^ either make 
science cover philosophy, or go back to the usage of Deacortee and 
Newton—revived in our own time by some emineut phyrieiate— 

I and extend the general term philosophy to the whole field of 
j science, disiiuguishiiig it into physical and metaphvsioah 

llefiection is the fundamental principle of Mr. Shadwortb 
I Hodgson’s metaphysical method. What, then, is reflection F Wo 
I may defide it, perhaps, os that properly of consciousueu wheteby 
I it tualces the distinction of object and subject. Ooasoioittttsss 
I itself ia given as the ultimate fact we have to wc^k upon; ult^ 
mate in this sense, that wo cannot go about to exnlaui now it 
comes to be tliere at all; not ultimate, of course, in tne sense of. 
being incapable of analysis, for the very biiainess of philosophy is 
to try to analyse it. Here' let us note that any one who talk» 
about mind being directly known, as a simple subaianee cuts him- 
self off altogether from philosophy. His error i>rociaely cor¬ 
responds to that of the materialist; aud the more or leas crude 
dualism which is accepted as a sulntitiite for philosophy,.and won 
under its name, by a great number of excellent persons, oombinea 
the absurditieM of both. But we sliall never be able to keep up 
with Mr. Hodgson if we do not ossame, and beg the reader to 
assume, that Kant hns not lived wholly in vain. With Mr. 
Hodgson, then, there is a primary consoiousnsss which is mere 
unreflecting feeling, but which it ia impossible for us now to re¬ 
produce. The process of reflection distinguishes a subjective and 
objective aspect of what is pereedved, but distinguishes them as 
inseparable correlatives. Ordinary thinking, by uncritical pro¬ 
cesses founded on this distinction,” proceeds to separate them; and 
science deals with the separate objects of knowledge thus crisatad. 
** Finally, analytic philosophy or meta.phy'sic returns to tbft insepa¬ 
rable character of the two distinct aspects.” The analysis must 
begin by assuming as little as possible, that is,a series of ooiisoioua 
states \vithout any reference to self or objects. Self-consciouiHieaa 
is, in Mr. Hodgson’s view, posterior not only to primary conscious¬ 
ness, but to the first process of reflection; it is a subsequent per¬ 
ception oi'isiog from loflaction. As Descartes himself explained, 
coffito enjQ mm is not a syllogism, but a statement of the manner 
in which soll-nonsciousuess arises. Still, if we follow Mr. Hodgson, 
we must say that voffito is prior to Bum^ though not iu tho rewoU' 
of premiss to conclusion. Reflection is the* development of the 
sum implicitly given in the co^ito. It ia the process by which 
indeterminate consciousness becomes my consciousi^ss. Thia 
priority of thought iu general to sell-conscious thought is also very 
conspicuous in Indian philosophy. The elaborate and oftea&ooiflil 
schemes of cosmology or psychologv (fur they are not dUtinginsbed) 
which are given by the various Indian schools ail agree in putting 
self-consciousness quite late in the series. 

Consciousness, then, is the only ground and evidence of existence; 
aud when we come to treat analytically the question of what we 
really mean by existence, we find that it means presence in con- 
Bciousnose, and nothing else. Hence all existence is kQowable,nnd 
unknowable exiftenco appears in its true light as a contradiction in 
terms. Why, then, were philosophers led to invent the pliantom 
of Things-in-themselvcs, Suljstmta, the Absolute, or whatever else 
ono may call itP Mr. Hodgson answers thus-^Things in them¬ 
selves 01*0 the stubborn residuum of inquiry into phenomena by 
the method of natural historv. If you biq^iu by assuming the 
phenomena as having independent existence, aud explain ns much 
as you can about them, you come at last to an unexplained re- 
xnamder of this same independent existence, in the form of matter, 
cause, mind, or ego, according to the special charaetae of the 
iuqui^. And you find it just because you put it in. (Mr*. 
Hodgson, by the way, gives Bmnosa’s Bubitanee ae^ an exqmplh of, 
the unknown absolute thus found underlying phonomnilfq, at.-to 
which we mustdifier firoiu him. We think .Bmnozft’tTSdbrianBt 
is disrioctly not a tuhtirutum,) Thus the dwac^m ha^een 
phenomena and: things in themselves is show a to bathe i^#of 
mixing im aiuil|1ic with noxHtnalytio thinking; the 
refleerion^ml^ qholishee the at the sonm rithe 

abolishing the^duMnetion between phenoeeeilftimdhAitineauL’* Even 
if one eould geb en enewer to the quesUop.why the utdveSiBe as 
weknow it ei^tset alltj^^what iethe nUflmate eoume' beina” 
such mievm be in tenne c^q^enomena. We 

dis eig^M Ol 
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more detailed analy eUi of the elemeota of Jniowledge. The |»amm 
in Whieh he definee hie relation to peyc^logj, and to the strife 
hetweisn materialism and idealism* is so characteristic that we 
must give it in the author's own words. He desorihes his theory 
as ide^st, or rather reflectionist, in philosophy, hut materialist in 
science, including psychology 

Hie censes and the gencsia of this and that individual conscious being, an 
well IM of each and all the states and proceasen of bis conscinusucss, depend 
upon matter in motion. And if jou tell me tliat mattcrin motion is notning 
but sensations in coexietence and scfiuencc.—1 reply, that tivia is an unalviua 
of the nature of matter, not an account of its genesis or liistory. The first 
caasetbat wo can discover, anywhere, is matter in motion ; and, that wc 
can analyse this cause sulycctively, only allows the truth of my assertion 
that (he domain of genesis, of history, of science, is suiiordinate to the 
larger domain of nature and philosopliy. I do not profess to assign the 
prior condition, tho aubstautia or cause or ngent, of couseioiisness at large, 
. » . Materialism, then, which is worthless as philosophy, innsmneh as it 
gives no account of wlmt mutter and motion arc, or in whnt the oinficncy 
of phyaioal causation consists, is the only sure standing ground in science, 
where tho problem is, iissuming theso plienomcna us given, to ineaHuro, 
weigh, and predict, their seriuencca and coKixistcnces. 

Again, Mr. Hodgson adoiite time and space as constant formal 
eloments in our consciousness; hut ho does not hold them to 
belong to the mind as distinguished from objects. They are not 
imposed by tho mind ou things. ICant, by supposing the mind to 
come to the attack of objects, as it w*uro, with an armoury of 
d priori forms ready made, was in effect making the distinctitm 
between subject and object twice over. In the critical^ passtiges 
which follow there are some wholesome remarks on the ortilicial 
divisions of mental action which have made so much coufusion in 
philosophy, and which Ferrior somewhere calls “ faculties and that 
sort of rubbish.” Leaving all superduities aside, and reducing 
consciousness as far as possible to its ultimate tori^ Mr. Hodgson 
assigns as its mintmum pomhile a succession of di0erout feelings— 
a succession in which, strictly speaking, there is n'O, present, but a 
^^past and future divided by an indivisible point or instant.” This 
fixes time as a formal element, not only in our consciausness, but 
in all consciousnesB; in other words, in exisiemcc. Of course there 
is nothing new in the statement that all consciousness is conscious¬ 
ness of difierence between successive feelings in time; what is 
peculiar to Mr. Hodgson is the manner in which he develops it 
Bpace. and time in their general indeterminate character, os 
** metaphysical elements of consciousness,” are carefully distin¬ 
guished from their later and spocinlized determinations, the figured 
space and discrete time with which science lias to do, whicn are 
ontia imaffinarWf and, in a manner, physical objects. Mr. Hodgson 
applies his view of the formal elements of consciousness to explain 
the nature of memory and association. This discussion is a good 
example of his method, but we have not space to follow him 
into it. 

In the analysis qjf perception and conception the important point 
is mode that the formal elements belong to tho concept ns much os 
to the percept. The house of imagination is built of the same 
materials and grounded on the same earth as the house of sense. 
If we conceive a thing seen or felt, we conceive it in space; if we 
conceive any change or motion in it, we conceive an event happen¬ 
ing in time. This again is a simple consideration, but necessary 
to be dwelt upon to clear the mind of loose talk and false 
transcendentalism. Before we go on to the specific treatment of 
logic there is an historical sketch of the llealist controversy, in 
which Mx. Hodgson shows his breadth of knowledge and iippru- 
oiation by finding some good words to say for tho Schoolmen. His 
view of Forouil Logic on the merits is that its real significance 
has hitherto been obscui’cd by the presumption that predication 
presupposes classification. The modern logician takes ‘‘ the rose 
IS redas equivalent to “tho rose belongs to tho class of rod 
things.” But this is theMeveloped meaning of the proposition, not 
the original one. We should be disposed to call it the nodal 
meaning, for this reason—considered in itself and with reference to 
tlie affirming subject alone, the proposition is a simple judgment 
and does not assume anything to oe known about a class. But 
tho use of propositions in life is to give information to other 
people, and there the class-meaning cornea in, If I say to a man 
who has never seen a rose, “ The rose is red,” this is equivalent to 
saying, “ There is a group of perceptions called rose ; one of ita 
constituents is a perception you are familiar with in other objects 
as This is the usual, but not the only way in which we can 
bring in the class-meaning. For we may say “ the rose is red ” to 
a man who knows a rose wheu he sees it, but does not know 
English, meaning, “ lied is the name of the colour-perception which 
you know in the rose. Now you wiU be able to describe that per¬ 
ception, in whatever group it may occur, to all Englieh-^ieaking 
people.” Either way the real value of the predicate as a named 
concept is that it m a common possession of mankind. With his 
view of the predicate, Mr. Hoagsfm consistently holds '^at the 
modem device of quantifying the predicate is a complete mistake, 
and that, on the contrary (for the purposes of analytical explana¬ 
tion at any rate) the subject ought to be deqttaniififd. If this is 
done, the syllogism can be treated as “ a process l,f veasoning bv 
unqoantified propositions,” and the subsumes of What it expiesses 
is *♦ the combining two severally obBcrved facts.” Thus syllogism 
is restored to its proper place as the general form of inference, of 
which induction and deduction are both species. 

The proposed restoration can doubtless be effected only at tlm 
cost of a^donioff the vain-gloty of universal propositions. Here 
is Mr« Hodgson's wstanoe of an inducrive syllogism 

This piece ef Iceland spar has daublo leflaotlon (B is A) 

piece of IseUud spar is a cri’St«l (B is C) 

Theii^re this eiystol has double refirsetion (•*. € is A) 


This gives the making of two observations and the result of eons* 
bining them, though the resolt is only. a particular propositioB 
about an indiridum piece of crystal. As for tte ^ductive syl¬ 
logism, it is, in the common form, as J. S. Mill mys, a p^ddo 
priTwipii, “All men are mortal, Socrates is a man,thwfore 
Socrates is mortal.” If you know that all men are mort^ you 
already know that Socrates is mortal. But let us deqoantiry it 
thus, replacing the general terms by their intension To be 
rational and corruptible is sooner or later to cense to live: Socrates 
is rational and corruptible, therefore Socrates sooner or lat« will 
cease to live.” This does not wholly dispose of the diificidty, hut 
it shifts it to tho right place. It shows that the real point con¬ 
sists in finding out that “ Socrates is rational and corruptUilo ”; 
and thus we get tho practical value of deduction in its true light. 
Serpents bito, ropes may bo safely trodden on; is this coiled thixig 
in the path a rope or a S(>.rpent ? There occurs to us, however, a 
qimliiiiuition which may be of some moment. Mr, Hodgson speMS 
of particular oh^orvations and propositions; but no observation or 
, proposition is really particular. Sense and language are such 
1 rough instruments that wo can neither perceive nor predicate 
without generalizing. And as regards language this is most 
chiefly the case in that early period of education, both for the race 
and for tho individual, in wliich the formation of concepts and 
judgments is moat active; in plninor terms, wheu we are learning 
to observe and reason. 

We have so far tried to set forth Mr. Shadworth Hodgson’s line 
of thought with DO more addition of our own than seemed needful 
to bring nut tho main, points in a short comnoas. In dealing with 
work of this merit and importance we hold rair expositionto ^ the 
first duty, criticism only the second. Various questions arise on 
Mr. Hodgson's method and results which coll for examination; a 
full examination we cannot hope to give to them, but we shall say 
a few words ou them when we proceed to the author’s application 
of his mebiphysical and logical principles to the more definite 
problems of philosophy. j 


( 


JOHNSON’S NOKMANS IN EUUOrE.* 


I T wns A good idea to include iii tho “ Epochs of History ” series 
' a volume dealing with the history of the Normans. Under 
vai'ious names—sometimeB under the vague appellations of 
“ pagans ” or “ pirates,” sometimes under the more precise designa¬ 
tions of Danes, Northmen, Normans—the Scandinavian adventurers 
enter largely into tho history of the British Isles, of G-aul, and ol 
Italy, and their deeds, treated in an episodical and fragmentary 
manner, nre familiar to every child who has learned aught of his¬ 
tory. But it is not often that “ tho Scandinavian Exodus,” as Mr. 
Johnson ternis it, is treated os a whole. In tho usual elementary 
histories of England or of France, the Danes or Northmen appear 
periodically, like pestilence or famine, and the young student is 
probably content to suppose that their sole motive for coming was 
what our American brethren expressively style “ pure cussedness.” 
Beyond Scandinavia itself, no state with a history sutficieutly dis¬ 
tinct to be treated as a separate subject preserves their name. 
Normandy merges in France, and after tho Hevolution its very 
name vanishes, at least olficially, from the earth. The Danish 
settlement has bad, no doubt, abiding efiects upon the North of 
England, but tho,<:o lie below tho siirlace. No local nomenclature 
preservos tho memory of the “ Deualagu ’’—the name is one known 
only to antiquaries. Few people have had a larger part in mould¬ 
ing J^'lurope than the Scandinavians, and few have left so little ex¬ 
ternal evidence of their presence beyond tho limits of their own 
home. 

Hence n small and handy volnme which gives a connected 
account of tho work of the Bcandinavian rovers cannot, if written 
with fair sMll and ability, fail to be useful; and Johnson has 
in the main performed his tank well. As he himself virtually 
owns in the preface, his work hardly fulfils the promise of ii9 title, 
being in fact rather a histoiy of the Normans considered in their 
relation U tlie Conquest of England than of the Normans in Europe 
at largo. Want of space has obliged the author to content hiin- 
self “ with the briefest sketch of those settlements which do sot 
intimately affect that event”—the conquest of England towi^ 
and, ns he especially deplores, to cut short the nisto^ of the 
Norman settlement in ItfUy, “ one of the most interesting of e^, 
and one which requires the more attention, because it has not hew 
adequately treated of by any English writer.” But it is uscdsis 
quarrelling with limitations which ate imposed by the present xage 
for little books, and, after all, it does 3sat ik> much matter what la 
left out so long as what is pfit in is Mir. Johnson’s book eriE 
not take tok with thebestof the preceding Epoch ”volumes,such, 
fQ| exiunple, as the EWrfy JPtantaffmetSf which was in fiict an 
onginal work; but it is up to the general level of the aeries— 4 hat 
is to say, it is a useful epitome of the accepted modem aufhori^ 
on the subject—and it has in addition m merit of bdng xm- 
able. The opening chapters, in trbich he deals whih the poetic 
mytholofqr of the North, and deaeribea the eharitotar 
ance of the Northmen—their dress, thri^ kmg gawya 

with their dmgon-headed browf and gaily str^ed s^—*>*^^^. 
interest young readers. We to dtl 

Oobbe and otheis vm W 1 

. 







attin til* itot to Mr* Joboson, tlM wiv«« «b 4 

mothsTO of ^hm :Vma^ utore do^dedly short skirts} indeed^ 

dnistd biiaoh the ttktn * When we rememher that in 
Gaol, trhk^ Wiged over and orer egun by the Scaodi* 

naviaiiil. the troaiea arrayed themselTes in clingingi trailing 
gannenta Mdi as lure worn by saints in psintra windows, 
we ibil tMt here Is an admirable text for any strong-minded lady 
who wima to make ont a connexion between long skirts ana 
nstioBai defnoeiaoiy* Mr. Johnson duly distinguishes between the 
first idcandinavian ineursioDS, which were mere marauding expedi- 
tiou, aodithe later oneSjwhidi were definite attempts to form 
setdements. The earlier rOTers were simply pirates; while the 
men who in the ninth century took to the seas rather than live 
under the harsh rule of Harold the Fair-Haired and his brother 
kings in Scwdinovia were a rough sort of colonists, seeking a 
new home in pkoe of that which they had abandoned in dLs- 
gost:— 

Tbs pirates saHed the sess, pounced down upon any dcroncelcR-o point, 
heitied, lacked, and burnt the place, and were olf ugniu before an>’ reeint- 
aitcQ could be organised. 'They had no idea of forming any definite sottlc- 
ment, and ravaged the toriitories of friend and foe alike. But now all this 
changes. The Idea of definite settlement becomes apparent. The oxpedi- 
tioni are joined, as we have seen, by a diftcrent class^proprielors robbed of 
their land and rights (as they, no doubt, deemed them), men to whom 
plunder for blundering’s soke was distaHtctul, and who were anxiom^ to find 
a peaceable home elsewhere—these are the class of men who now take the 
lead, and oiganise the hitherto aimless ravages of their countrymen. 

The worst result of the aspirations of our modern teachers of 
youth to be something more than mere narrators, and to treat his¬ 
tory in the scientific manner, is that they are apt to fall into the 
use of a vile political jargon, only to be tolerated in the mouths or 
from the pens of dmlomatists or of pennywa-liuera. Thus Mr. 
Johnson writes:—England, the iJanish inroads beginning 
about the year 787, had assumed their second phase about the year 
855, and destroyed the nascent unity of the kingdom then parti¬ 
ally attained by Egbert^ King of the West-Saxons.** Without 
onteriiw into the qnesuon whether to assume a phaae is good 
English, and whether in strict grammar it was tho unity or 
the kingdom which Egbert attained, we may at least say that 
this is not an eas^ sentence to understand. Elsewhere we 
note some grammatical carelessness. “ With the conquest of 
i^gland the Norman power reached its zenith. They had 
now succeeded to the fairest possession of their forefathers, 
the Northmen. . . . The Norman name was now known 
to the whole of Europe; France, Germany, and Italy had 
long acknowledged t/mr influence.” And, again, “ The Duke of 
Normandy had become top powerful. Master of a rich and fertile 
country running from the County of Ponthieu to the confines of 
Brittany, and from the sea, to the very gates of Paris, they held the 
keys of royal France.” Nor can we tolerate in a f^vo political 
disquisitioii the introduction of such a piece of slang as this;— 
** The dukes, counts, and barons . . . became the lords of the 
land over which the^r ruled, and by virile of their position os 
owners of the laud enjoyed rights of jurisdiction over their vassals. 
The kings fallowed euit” The chances are that the reader, not 
prepared for so sudden a transition of thought from the feudal 
system to the laws of whist^ will take this to he some technical 
feudal tertn analogous to doing suit and service.” Tho statement 
at p. 235 that ** the abbots and friare sat [in the National Council] 
in virtuo of their holding a barony,” is of course a misprint for 

abbots and priors.” wo may also note that the name of King 
Harold’s wife was-not '‘Edith” (Eadgyth), but Ealdgyth— 
the “ Aldwyth ” of Mr. Tennyson’s play. The un-English 
character of the government of Henry X. is somewhat over¬ 
stated, though here Mr. Johnson may plead that he has con¬ 
temporary authority for his assertions. he says, “in 

spite of the support given him by the English, was at 
heart a foreigner. No Englishman found a place amongst his 
ministera. No Englishman found preferment in the Church.” 
This Ust statement is of course oerived from Eadmer ; but 


worthy of itionto in a sohooh^book; Tho 
difierent fiom that of the charge agaioib vfpiiatft this 
Conqwiorof hdsvingpoUoned Walter oi HaStatihr fifuist Roml 
the Maginfioeiit of having in like manner nuifio Owoy mil Jbis sUtt 
brother. Tme or nlee, these aoooiations were whiiMti|,,lfi p/t 
sear their own day. Mr. Johnson panaes to eommeat oh the in* 
appropriate surnabie of The Devil,” which leffen^ opeva^ Olid 
m^em historians have fixed ution Duke Bobert tiiolii|nifiomit-* 
inappropriate, because Bobert, in hie own time and aiiie% his own 
people appears to have borne an unusually good ebarootoK ia dulm 
and pinces then went. The bare euspioloii of having pmeoned hia 
brother, which is tho only crime alleged agidnst him, ifould 
hardly in the eleventh century be enough to brand o man 
with a name implying superhuman wickedness. Mr. Johnson 
ofiers a hesitating su^estion that the soom and hatred felt Im 
Itohert’s young sou and successor may have been reflected baric u|^ 
the father, and have expressed itself in this traditional ^peUotioo- t 
but he does not notice the far more probable tbeoty that the namo 
arose simply in a confusion between the historic Duke Robert and 
a legendary Kobert-le-Diable, the hero of some popular tale, as if 
—to borrow an illustration from Sir George Cox—the dem ol 
Arthur the British King should be attribnted to Arthur Duke of 
Wellington. We think that it ie possible to see where the confu¬ 
sion might have begun. The legendary Bobert-le-Diable is a kind 
of Sintram, the unconscious victim of parental impiety. Devoted 
before his birth to Satan, from his youtn up he perpetrates acts of 
motiveless wickedneas from which his better nature at last recoils. 
Like Sintraui, he makes a violent efibrt to shake oif the curse which is 
dragging Mm to prditionq and, by dint of pUgrimnge and penance, 
bo succeeds in dying in the odour of sanctity. At first tight, he has 
nothing in common with his historic namesake, who—setting 
the unproven charge of fratricide—was nevoraman of blood, whereat 
the legendary hero is mainly distinguished by strong homicidal 
tendencies. But the connecting link may, we think, De found b 
the real Robert’s sudden fit of penitence for unspecified sins, and 
his conAecj[uent pilgrimage to Jerusalem, uudeitakcn in the teeth oi 
all advice and remoustranoe. Tho very unaceountablsness and 
impolicy of the act would suggest the thought that the Duke 
must bo goaded by remorse lor some unusually heinous ofience. 
It evidently strengthened the suspicion that he was guilty of his 
brother’s death; and, if we suppose that tales were already 
current of a liobert-le-Diable who Wl committed terrible crimei^ 
who had signally repented, and had earned bis pardon by pilgrim¬ 
age and penance, it is easy to imagine that in a few generations 
the name and the ihmo of the savage hero of popular romance 
might attach themselves to the impulsive and generous Bobert the 
Magnificent. 

we may conclude by quoting Mr. Johnson’s summing-up of 
the political services rendered by the Scandinavians to Butope 
Wherever they went they liotl shown themselves great warriors, fbuudsn, 
organizers, and administrators. With cxtraordiusiy powers ot adapting 
themselves to outward and altered circumstances, they had, while adoptliig 
the systeans of their conquered subjects, developed them, added to thetov 
and perfected them. To tlieui Fruiico owes the ostablisbmeab of her 
national kiii^, ni^ almost her very existence ai the kingdom of Fmnoe; 
soutliern Italy a dynasty under wiiicli alic unjoyed a proip^try detded her 
since; Itussiaulong lino of noHcrtul and tdever princes; Icoland a free 
republic; England a stern aiul hur^li schooling indeed, but a useful one- 
stern law, the suppression of aTi.'trdiy, the estubllshmeiit of order and 
excellent odininistratton—all esseutiul preliminaries of true progreie. 

In the case of England it is rather to individual Norman kbga 
than to tho Normans generally that gratitude Is due. A Nornmn 
baron, left to himself, was mom apt to promote than to suppress 
anarchy. That tho Conqueror and 1 ^ son Henry did good 
service*in oducating this country for political life we fully admit; 
that they taught the English much after tho ^hion in W'htch 
Gideon “ taught the men of Succoth "—with thorns and briars— 
Mr. Johnson, even in his panegyric of the Normans, does not 
deny. 


even when made by contemporaries, general assertions are seldom 
Uter^y accurate. Henrya preference for foreign ecclesi^tios 
—merely for men of Norman descent over thorough-bred 
Englisbmen, hut for natives of the Continent over men of insular 
birth—was quite strong enough to justify in the main Eodmer’s 
complabts; but two excejptions to the ^noral exclusion of Eng- 
Bshmen can be cited. These are Waltheof, son of Gospatrk—a 
I man,asOrderieremarks, “do nohili Atiglorum prosapiawho 
was appobted Abbot , of Crowland in 1120, and .^thelwulf, 
appdbt^ JKshop of OarUsle b 1x33, whose name may bo taken os 
proof of his English mrth. As , to Henry’s ministerB the cose is 
toss clear; but in the list of men “ do ipobili stirpe,” whom 
according to Qrderie, the Kbg raised out of the dust, and exalted 
“super consulca et illustres oppidanos,” there appears one 
“ GaPlegrip ” or Willegrip, whom Frofessor Stubbs considers to 
have, been an EngUsim^. We think that Mr. Johnson has 


DE ROSSrS ROMA SOTTEKRANEA CRISTIAKA.* 

A fter the long interval of nine years, the Oommendatore 
De Rossi has published the third and last volume of the fiist 
series of his magnificent work on the Christian Catacombs d 
Rome. We noticed the second volume—which has long since 
been out of prbt—a few montba after its appeamnee, b September 
1869; and wo wish that we had been able to do earlier justice to 
riie present further ioBtalmciit of this most valuable Contrlbdtion 
towards our knowledge of the primitive Christian antiquities of 
the Imperial city. 

The volume before us completes the full description and illuitia- 


natbiifil Sosk, is by esluxnny laid ny them to the door of Harold, 
as of/the iEtbrilnff Alfied had been attributed to Qodwind. 
No dottit Harold ^ m ohief gabd by Ms death. But this abne 
cannot be oonsideM en^riedt to ettaUish his gi^, and Hsrold 
oerbblj^lis never accused d bis life.’* Nori'nre may 

a^tp ei&l psdtariee .eltorJliSs ijba^ We brilrim tiiiat the 
wmi m ^ Bnl- 

gnM A nbve lilide kind, leiM 4iar^ 


Ardeatina, and also contains the account of the disoovd^:.iM 
thorough exploration of the Cemetery of Gen«r08a, ^ Ite 
milestone of the Via Fortuensis, near the Sacred Wood ot Ihe 
Fratres Arvales. The author heads out hopes of fmrthA 
tions. uniform wiib and supplemental to the prsioiilit 
health and maansind the priitimd and religious 
the times ihoU Ipmit ifow oxph^ons and 
n^enlsr ho hoM to he abb to Hbstrato ^ Of 

DomitlUa, tvMch b one thtft rnaohes to the ai^iidtv wllie 


bomitlUa, tvMch |a one ^ 

* Z0 • ^Dsserltta ^'^ iUuitraito.dSl f^***^- 

0. B. 

TomoHi. V#.; ‘ '1' ' 
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The Satiprda^ Beview. 




jjbortoU e tkst of Tmtetotai, ud the eoao&iiei of As 
mhoiivn $m NomowtiMi Warn, MecoitHiile he stveogly 
wImi litf m iotiMit In to* Ohri«eiwi of Rome to 

beocM' eeheenhem to hie mmX WMtmp rk(l* AMaohffia Om- 
^hnia{ m whidii all Mh <UaooveH«8 iti the cataeeiaba, e»d in 
Act ell eddiitumi to the ctwi of biumledge os the whole eubject, 
em Aom tiim^ to time pet os xecord. 

Our beet pies pcrhepe in meking our readers aequainted with 
the costesti el the T^ume now before us is to follow the author 
Itthdeencmieieecbepteveo Be begise with a monograph on the 
Cbmeterj of St Soteris. This virgis eaintf a martjr in the 
JKodetien peceecation in the year 304, was reckon^ by Bt. 
Ambrose ee the greatest ^ry or the iUustricms Homan house from 
mhieh he wee descended, ^e eataoombs which bear her name lie to 
llmweat of the Cemetery of St. OaUixtus and those Oryptao Lucinm 
vhkh StgOiOf De Roesi so fully described in his second rolume. 
The idmmleetios of tbia St, Soteris and the establishment of her 
4ate. from the perpleacing varieties of the old martyrologies and 
Aeta of the Boaiaa Ohurch seem to iis very satisfactorily accom- 
fUehed. We may note in passing that Siguur lie Rossi claims, and 
we think xessonebly, the highest value for the authenticity and 
icmcity of these primitive records. Ho exprosses surprise that 
we competent scm^ baa yet devoted himself to the critical 
examination of documente which enshrine so much of the history 
end aentimmt 6f the ages of persecution of the Christian Church. 
In |Wlticulair he commends this task, in his preface, to Prolessor 
HennAiin Usener of Bonn, who is said to have lately edited the 
Cheek text of the Acta of Bt, Timothy of Ephesus, the disciple of 
Bt. Peud^a publication which has never reached us. 

Whece was this St. Soteris buried, after whose name was called 
the western part of that vast subterranean labyrinth which is 
known generally as the Cemetery of Gollixtiis ? By means of an 
m^nious argument, founded in part on the obvious traces of an 
CBilargemcDt->ns if for the purpose of admitting crowds of devo¬ 
tees-^ the ateps and corndor which lead to a particular small 
epaidsichapel, Si^orlle Eoasiconcludesthat the bodv of the virgin 
snartyr was hrst buried in a sarcophagus deposited in this rude 
ehrine, and afterwards removed to the Basilica of St. Soteris, a 
trirnpiidal church built over the catacombs in the open air, and 
of which some notable ruins still remain. In the investigation of 
this and other like difficulties the interesting itineraries of the 
watnoomhi made in the seventh and eighth centuries (one of which 
Is inserted in the history of William of Malmesbury) have 
bean of the highest practical value. Such is tlio acumen gained 
by long study of the catacombs that an experienced observer 
soehaa our present author is able to tell almost at a glance at what 
eucoessive periods the infinite ramifications of the sepulchral 
4t)hambsi» and passages were excavated. Thus he finds &at the 
first region of theCemetety of St. Soteris was an extension of that 
of the Cemetexy of St. OalUxtus which goes by the name of 
ot. Eusebius. The latter region seems to have been fuUy honey¬ 
combed with vaults by the first years of the fourth century. The 
kedy of Pope Eusebius, brought from Sicily, was deposited there 
in the year 31 r. The extension, then, of the Cemetery of St 
Soteris began at the end of the third century. And this is con¬ 
firmed cmrtain dated inscriptions found therein^—one referring 
to Pope Maroelliniw, who dmd in 303, and another engraved in 
the yw 300. 

We now come to the minute description and illustration of the 
aeveml Ouhioula and Arcosolia discovered in this part of the cata¬ 
combs. Pint comes the Double Cubicle of Severus, who was 
deacon to Pope Marcellinus. This is illustrated with plan and 
aeotions. ^ Tim awst amgular feature in it is the perforated marble 
eaneeUation which guards the Arcosoliuin or arched recess in 
which the body of Severus was laid. This marble screen had 
. been originally used for a P^n tomb, and the defaced inscription 
kqgiasing with ikM Mmiiom can be partly deciphered. But 
on the reversed side is the Christian 0Digraph, of which wo quote 
the first five lines:— r » u 

Oubicalum duplex cum arcesoliis ot ]u(rn)maro 
Ouam p(a)p(fi^ sui Marcelliui diocunua Isle 
Severus fecit mausiuiiem in pace quiet am 
SUn sttiaque memor quo meinbi'a dulcia Komno 
Far lougum teiupus factor; et judid servotr 

The Tones are not much better, either in prosody or sense, than 
the doggerel that may be seen on many a tombstone in our own 
chntchymds. The date of this inscriptian is incontestably fixed as 
Mwe 303. This doithlo cubioulum was a family tomb, to which 
CBofiMr chamber was afterwards added. The inscription goes on 
lo say ttiat the fint person here buried was a girl of twelve yearn 
old named Severa, presumaHy the daughter oiths deacon Severus, 
TJwr next aakieulttm iBuatnited is that which goes by the nauieDcf 
0 mque AntH*—BCMmllad fiom the beautiful fmAo of five figures, 
raprmanled in the attitude of prayer, which ^11 remains in a 
xnaorveBeiitly perfect condition above the principal Arcosoliitm. 
Two eekmred lithugxaphs, bo 6 of them giving thbnuat of Dionysas 
<m a large acale, reduce the tints as well as the forma of the 
Tim tores, thxee of wbicdi arp women (Dionysas, 
HitDod<H% and aoe) and two men (Nemesiua imAProcopiua) is of 
^ to of ttoiir MMvme, wWh it 

**"* ** *'** «*«UaBee of At it qwd to 
A^AratotioB* The MteiMriee'of the piototef tompriAiff sti^ 
]|^«( xM ’peaoBehe (whiA e^BAi^iie immorttBty), end 
dAAtormn m» eleo in exauhite toete. Oil coomii u 
liipira«A* fitt (enoD«gee<v»^^^ 
thtt toutin who were ehuo ibout 288, 


loaves 


hUtorieal oHtoee of the maelyidoni of owi wiAof 2^oo* 
stratus, chief secreluT of the PteAct of Boms# in tkat yewa IBm 
next erypik desorihed m that of l^tiseins, wito is jema rk i Ma Ar 
some grajUi^ inseriptions scmtchpd—many of them ^ ouxsive cha¬ 
racters—on the stiU fresh i^astet of the origiiiid walk contemr 

porary visitors or worshippers. Some of th^ axeeiuly dsdphered, 
Dut others wholly defy explnxiMien. Among the jnostjwaato 
is the loUowing. There are two inacriptiam,^one AAAVYVi^PPPy 
and the other, as if in correction of the fermee, written b^w it, 
as thus, AAAVVVIQPPP. T^ experts seem to tfaiikk that the 
letters A V thrios repeated in this fashiem aright mean trSm 
But then, how could this he eonneeted with the fbUow- 
ing letters P Signor De Rossi himself suggesm Tratt omhus 
quieBcwtvt in pace. But he is not satiafied wiA hia interpretation, 
and leaves it atl ingegni jml aagaei s jrid /ekri than his own. In 
these days of doable acrostics' some of our readers may to this 
enigma of the Diocletian age more worthy of their skiU than 
those unutterably foolish puzzles of our modem newmjpeta. 

It is in one of the corridors of this Cemetery ox St. Soteris 
that is found the well-known Arcosollo derUa Madonna which has 
been so often drawn and described. De Rossi gives an excellent 
coloured representation of its frescoes. This monument was 
originally a plain, semi-circular, recessed arrii, plastered and 
painted throughout. Now the locuiif or tombs, both those of the 
first and of later interments, have all been rifled, and remain 
empty and uncovered. But the frescoes that remain, especially on 
the inner side of the arch suruaounting the recess, srs of t)^ 
highest interest and value. They coDSWt of three subjeets, in 
quadrilateiul borders, separated by a rich floral pattern. The 
middle group represents Our Lord as the Good Shepherd, with 
two shoop at the feet, and the lost sheep on his slumlders. On 
one side, the snl^iect, though much defect seeme to depict Our 
Saviour with the woman of Samaria at the well. On the other 
side, the Blessed Virgin, seated with the in&nt Christ in her 
arms, receives the three Mafp, who bring their offeringe. These 
are invaluable relics of the earliest Christian pictorial curt. The 
style of the drawing plainly shows that these frescoes belong 
to the third century, while the old riaasical art still retained 
a certain freedom and grace of form. In the following cen¬ 
tury a stifi'ness and hardness of outlma began to show incon¬ 
testably the influence of Byzantine style* An even earlier 
date may perhaps be assigned to the derations of the crypt 
de/le PecoreUe lu this same catacomb. Hera the subieota 
are the Good Shepherd, with two Apostles, who are oap- 
tizing riieep; Moses loosing his shoes at the Burning Bush ) Moses 
striking the Rock; and Our Lord multiplying the 
and tiauQS. This crypt, or rather aggregation of three 
was plainly used for Divine worship. Th^re seems to have ! 
a cancellation or tramenna of marble screening the innermost sono- 
tumy, in which was placed probably a chair for the bishop and 
the mtar. The light Used at the celebration has left its traces in 
jlhe evident discoloTHtion by smoke of the frescoes on one side. 
The worsbippeie must have assembled in the outer crypts. The 
material reuxains of primitive worship in the catacombs are natu¬ 
rally nut very common. The stone chairs of the presiding clergy¬ 
man are sometimes found \ and the viemiB, on which Holy Oom- 
muniou was celebrated, are frequent enough, as they generally 
formed the upper slabs, under the arched recesses, of what we 
should call altar-tombs. Sometinres, too, there ore niches for the 
sacred vessels, or for the oil which was largely used in maintaining 
the perpetually-burning lamps, and occasionally traces of benches 
{dong the walls for the use of the congregation. This portioular crypt 
deUe Pecurdie never had a lucernanum to admit idr or light m)m 
above. This cii'cumstauce conspires with others to show its great 
antiquity. It cannot be determined who was the saint or martyr 
first Dunod in this slu'lne. But the worship offered there must 
have been habitual before the ago of persecution was over, and 
probably began before the close of the third century. In other 
quarters of this ceoaetery Signor De Rossi has found polygonal or 
hexagonal crypts, plainly of later date, in each of which probably 
there stood ongiually ari isolated eareophagus, no longer used for 
re%ious rites. But he throws out the suggestion that even these 
may ituve bean used lor funeral banquets on occasion of riaifing 
the tombs, or even for repasts which seem to have resembled the 
love-feast, or cjrqpe, of still more primitive times. 

Having descriMd the principal crypts of this catacomb, theantihmr 
proceeds to piece together and decipher as far as possible the itmn* < 
meraUe fragments of kpidoty insmptbns which have come to 
light during his excavations. In this he sho#s an extmordSnixy 
ingenuity, and long practice has given him an almost sriraeulous 
skill in a task whkh, to one who is not an expert, seems quHe be¬ 
yond possible accomplishment. His greatest 8<mieT8ment is the fe- 
Btoxation of the epitaph of Pope Caios, buried in 296. Oat of nine 
small fragments, many of which do not fit into ooesne^er, he has 
reoonetmeted the following inscription, consisting of twealy-five 
letters, of wMeh only five era perieet. twelve imperfeet, and eight 
absent altogether. The apittqdi in fuU rune thusfAIOY 
KAT npD I KAL MAION. It means the or 

(if. Into) of Gaioe the Bi^p on the 22iid of April Ihv^ear 
of Pope Qaine (i^ 29Q ielmowB ofooursafiMafAcilu^s^^ 
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ttfOMeoEte the %WBata4&^ttc»» in which ftntiqnated form^ to tho 
inoontMenc^ Boisi has xtscorded hia db- 

WniDMi OBw^ most intefestinpf aeccunt of the fiudiag, efitar 
three £nttub* hf eeatehlo^, of the Cemetery of Oenerosa rntper 
Si^tum WAB a apot on the Via P<niwfiumf 

vhiM liale bodies of Simplicius and Faimtimie, martyred in the 
IKeeleti^ mrsecution in the year 303, and thrown into the Tiber, 
WtBite vto'^ned and buned hastily in the sand-pit of one Ceuerosa, a 
ObfMan woman, by their sister Beatrix (or rather Viatrix), who 
afterwards suffers martyrdom herself and was burled with her 
brothers. This catacomb, which had lon^ been loohed for else¬ 
where, WS8 accidentally discovered a few years ago. It is approached 
from a small rained baailioa, dedicated to these three martyrs, 
and bnilt (it would seem) by Pope Damasus in a.d. 362. As the 
^te is that of the Sacred AVood of the goddess Dia, belonging to 
the Fratres Arvales, the erection of tliis' church is an interpsting 
sign of the final extinction of the Pagan worship of the Field- 
Xjares, which lasted, as is shown by inscriptionH, to very nearly 
this ^te. There is a beautiful chTomo-lithograph of a fresco in 
this catacomb, representing our Lord seated between the btimding 
figures of the three martyrs named above, and a fourty called 
liufinianus,' (dl of them holding their crowns. This picture is 
probably of the seventh century. It is of very high merit The 
cemetery itself, being so far from Rome, Is of coraparatiyely small 
interest, having been used evidently by the humble rural popula¬ 
tion of the neigUboiu’hood. But this gives it a value of its own. 
It was not in use for veiy long, for not inoro than eiglit tlmusand 
persons seem to have been buried in it It has now been com¬ 
pletely examined. 

We pro{K>se to recur to this volume and to give some account of 
the Oommendatoro Be Rossi's further investigations of some of 
the ancient ahove^gi^md Roman cemeteries in connexion with 
the catacombs below. These have yielded a most ample harvest 
of archmological facts and discoveries. 


THE ANNALS OF TENNIS.* 

W E are aiVaid that the labour and research which Mr. Julian 
Marshall has bestowed on the history of the roval game of 
tennis may not meet with all the appreciation that tiiey deserve. 
A game that requires such elaborate appliances must necessarily 
number but few votaries. In France, the ancient home of tennis, 
the numW of courts is now reduced to six, whilst in England thei'e 
are only twenty-one, in some of which there is now' little or no 
play, and it is possible that the circle of Mr. Marsliairs readen^ 
will be ratber a restricted one, as it is obvious that a work of so 
highly technical a character as The Ammls of Tonnis cannot ap¬ 
peal to the general public. At the same time we strongly recom¬ 
mend the enormous class of lawn-tenuis players who have lately 
sprang into existence to make themselves acqiininU'd with that 
form of their game w'hich has been perfected by the labour of ages 
from the rudobegimiiugs to which they have more or less reverted. 
It is as well in every art to have an ideal. The composer of music- 
hall melodies might with advantage occasionally chasten hia teste 
by attending a Monday Popular Conceit, whilst the humble p.^iinter 
who decorates the pavement of London with lifelike jnntraits of 
half a salmon and a broken plate might learn at the Crosvenor 
Gallery how far, bow very far, true art is from the vulgar imitation 
of nature. We are glad to see that the popular game has alreadv 
profited more or lees by a closer acquaintance with its great original. 
Ahready the commonplace method of marking each stroke as one 
has ^ven way to the inore n^fined practice of calling fifteen, thirty, 
and forty, whilst an accomplished player may occasionally be heara 
to strike terror into the soul of his ignorant adveiwary by oilering 
to give him half-fifteen and a bisque. If, besides this hnprovea 
nomenclature, lawn-tennis players were to learn something of the 
judgment and resoureo displayed by crack players at the r^ game, 
they would undoubtedly improve not only their style, but al^ the 
effectiveness of their play. 

The origin of tennis is shrouded in mystery. Of course it is well 
known that various kinds of ball-play weic popular amongst the 
Greolss,bat howfiur any of them resembled our toimis it is impossilfie 
to say. Wo can, however, trace back the modern game with some 
certainty to a variety of the It^ian Pollone a game which 
can etUf ba se^i in Italy, and which presents the essential feature 
of a ball bring stiuck across a line by two adverse parties drawn 
up fiice to fkce. This, when imported into France, became the 
Longue Paubne—an open-air game to whirii, aceotding to Mr. 
MaishaU, onr lawn-tenms would do well to assimilate itsrif. The 
Msaaa required by the Longue Paultne was so great that a variety 
called the Oourte Paulme was invented fbi* playing in towns. It 
ii to this enforced restriction between walls that we owe oil the 
ndnbmeifiB of the game. It is curious that it is from the 
Oourty Phnline that we derive our ^*co4irt,” the place in which 
Aemfii $a ^yed*, the Fnench always oaQ it a ^Jeu.” The 
use was one great step in the development of the game. 

Another^ tkelhvmitioh of ^ raritet, which appears to have had 
its 01^ in t3na way. The Ml was originally struck simply with 
Ihe mm of the handi a Miriioe tyMch is ariil oommemorsied by 
'rile llMh hame The Itfdiana soon br^ to uee 

a gteve^ h^fris to the 3 %aiih fim 
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across the glove an elastic network of striega. To f^vea 
handles were added^ and then the instrument dsvtlc$N&:l^ tm 
farms. One was rim battoir, either made of thin wood -m 
a frame over which parchment waasteetehed-^thepiofeoity^'O^ 
our modem battledore; the other was riie racket—no doubt a 
inAarior instrument to the one now used, with a very abort 
and no incliiiatioii of the head, but stUl essentially a racket. 

The origin, by the way, of the word racket is somewhat obseura, 
It used to be derived from the Larin retis/’ ^ reticuhiin/' and>e{a 
** retiquetta,’’ rachette ; but M. Littrd dedisres that the won! 
in the form of rachette,’' rasquotte,” is old in the Fraia)^ 
language and simiifies the palm of the hand. It is the dHnmutivp 
of the Low Larin ** raeba,’^ which means the wrist,, and comes Irooi 
the Arabic. Whilst on the subject of derivations we will tondk 
on the vexed question of the origin of our word tennis. This nenip 
is quite unkiiown in Franco, which we think offectuslly disposes w 
the derivation from the French “ teuex,” catch, as well asldr, Lukia’l^ 
from ** the old Norman sense of the pmrticiple fenss or tenss hjMm^ 
in allusion to the cords or tendons with which, as it appears, the 
hand was formerly covered.” It may of course be deriv^ straight 
from tite Latin toneo,” but the nearest approach to a mrisfaut^ 
explanation seoms to be made by Mr. Mar^all, who calls Attenticm 
to tlie fact that the full number of players was formerly Sen—fivt 
on each side—supporting it by the expression “ Long Fivesi,’’ n 
form of the game in which all the rules of tennis are obsemfi 
except those rearing to chases. Long fives would seem to 11% 
however, to have nothing*' to do with the number of players, but 
to bo merely so called irom analogy with the ordinary game of 
fives, the name of which is clearly derived from the slang expres¬ 
sion for the hand—a bunch of fives. 

The early popularity of the game, especialhr in France, appears 
to have been immense. Not only wme the rWch SInp and all 
tile Court devoted to it, but it spread eo amongst the people 
that laws were continually made to restrain them lu its exsreisa* 
In 1530 a decree was promulgated oidcring all courts, except thooe 
frequented by the nobles, to be closed; and in 1452 the Bwitteort 
had condemned certain ** vilains" for having presumed to pUw rite 
forbidden game; but these restrictions aii^ar to bave nod M 
little eil'ect, for Lippomano, the Venetian ambassador, writing 
from Baris about the end of the sixteenth century, dedatod tbaro 
were more than one thousand eight hundred tenuis courts III 
various parts of the town of Baris. It is probable, however^ riuct 
moat of these courts were very different from the btfildinga mirik 
we should now dignify by that name. A more authentic aeoenint 
is that of the Dutch Amnas^ador in 1657, who had a fist drawri tty 
of nil the principal establishments of Baris, and found , that than 
were then one hundred and fourteen .regular “tripote^' Oho dH 
name for a tennis court). lie expresses some suxprin wt riio 
number was not larger, though, when we think that Fatbi cannow 
boast of but one solitary couri, it seems sufficlefltiy lam. 

Tennis must have been very early popular in j 0 R(^d, for la 
1365 live find a restrictive Act passed against it m tending in ho 
way to improve the military strength of the norion. There Wite 
another in 1389 which seoms more like the elites Ite^atioa 
which was the origin of the French edicts on the sa 1 idel!t; It 
lates the pastimes of servants and labourers, allowing foam the osa 
of bows and arrows, but forbidding them *^idle gafoAi,^ oudh ao 
tennis, &c. These repressive statutes continued more or lets hi 
force till after the reign of Elizabeth, and sITord in tbemsrivea good 
evidence of the popularity of the game. Elha^teth hfiKsalf Oflt- 
couraged it amongst the nobles of her Court., and was fond of 
watching the play from the ** dedans ” weetatois* mdlsiy), a> 
we find in a curious letter from Thoum Ranomphete 
Throckmorton, quoted by Mr. Marshall:— 

Latlyo the Duhes G. [of Norfolk] tad my L. of L. feiostter] wen pUy- 
iun^e at tonnes tlio Q. bolioldinge of tliem, and my L. Kob. bdng varie noria 
auU swetince tooke tbo Q. nnpkcm owte of her haado and wyped hlS ffioe, 
the Duke seingo snide that he was to sawoie afid swhore he wride 
lave bis rocket vpoa his face. Here lose a great teside and the Q, 
oftendid sow w^* the Duke (p. 69). 

Under the Stuarts nil prohibition ceased; Indeed the game was 
rather encouraged among the people, probably not so much 
ftom a disinterested desire for the popular amusement as hi 
order to obtain money by granting licences to keep tehnie courts, 
which are indeed spoken of as “ FlioeB of Honest Beoreatkm.^ 
In 1615 a list of the X«ondon courts, wfiii their dimensiooi, 
was drawn up by the Clerk of the Woihs at Betworib, prQ]w% 
to serve as a guide in the eonstruerion of a conte Hum, 
From this doeunieot we find that there were then foorteeb 
regiilar courts in London, besides the BcM one at St Jwsuhk. 
In 1838, when the court at Lord’s was begun, rite, feme IM 
sunk so lew that the only public court in Iioniitm was thiliti IViial- 
miU Street, in which all play had been for sene yrim dfoeOte- 
tinued. There was anomer court in St IsacriTi 
which the dtsnenriotM of the one at Lorib ware oopiiaL M 
was regarded se private, or rather hetongto to aifoi& 
there ore noVr tli^ oouiits-r<m6 Lorob and tmaft 
the game rny m ^M to be riigh%.doaiDiity % adfocHlgb Ste 
author’s hoph ^ foaiMms ueorte wm^/be dm. rim 

ccnmtxTriio ithat^may e t n ty wh teabeebleto 
gantes,^* little oitef eerighto. ini mnAf ''fblhin* 
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Berhaps the moat inten^sUng part of Mr* MartihcUra work 
SB tl»e^ anecdotea of celebrated playere, such ne, amcoget 
the Engliah, Old Oox,^ ** Peter," hie eon^ Edmund Tomp- 
Idm^ and George Lamberti the mateat of living players, whue 
of ooorae among the French the incomparable Dnrre olaima 
the greateat ahare of attention, though hia great rival " Biboche " 
is not negleeted. Not the least extraordinary part of Barrels 
career-waa the great match which he played in his sixtieth year 
against Edmund Tompkins, then only thirty-seven. The match 
*was never finished, as on the fifth day Borre gave in. Tompkins 
gensronsly forbore to claim the victory, althongh he had some¬ 
what the best of it, and the match Was declared drawn. But 
for an old man whoso sight and activity were failing him to play 
on even terms with the English champion in tlio prime of 
life and strength, must he reckoned as the most wonderful 
feat in the ^annals of tennis. After an elahorale description 
of a pmfedt tennis court, which, like most perfect things, 
has never existed on the earth, with an interesting account 
of the manufacture of halls and rackets, which appears to 
have changed very little since Bo Garsnult described it in 1767 
^the chief diflerence is that the handles of the rackets used 
then to be covered with leather) our author goes on to explain 
the game as &r as it can be explained in writing. Altogether wo 
can strongly recommend the Annah of Tennis os a thoroughly 
trustworthy and interesting account of the history of the game; 
and, although the practical part of the treatise must necessarily 
he supplemented by actual instruction in a tennis court, yet the 
advice of so distinguished a player a.s Mr. Marshall cannot be 
otherwise than profitable even to a proticioot in the game. 


Alexander, and certainly from the first Mohamt^sn inva^on d 
India. The Wall of Oabul haa*Httle mors aut^ty ovtr them 
than he has over the Misfamis or Looshais of our Esstm firooM. 
The policy most likely to succeed must he one of.hongifiati^ hacked 
by force. If we can gradually teach them that&ee intf^epurse fpr trade 
and barter is preferable to surprises followed by severe dhastlse- 
ment; that blood feuds, transmitted ns heirlooms, are inoompatllde 
with our ideas of justice and prosperity; that in the end the 
possession of a few carbines or norses carried off from slSepliiig 
sentinels and and from the very cantonments of Peshawur, 
is dearly purchased by the destruction of their own villages ana 
the loss of herds of cattle, we shall have prepared the way for a 
better understanding. We are glad to perceive that the Writer 
dwells strongly on the want of unity and cohesion in these trihss, 
and scouts the notion of their ability to carry out offensive opem- 
tions on a large scale. Neither does he give credit to random 
assertions that, in some mysterious way, a descent into the plains 
for purposes of plunder is to he ascribea to Russian instigation. 

With regard to the direct authority which the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab exercises over thewontier force, this anomaly 
existed from the annexation of the province. Sir Oharles Napier, 
by pen and tongue, did all in his power to sever the connexion, 
and fiuled. To this exceptional arrangement is duo much of the 
succosH which has attended the civil administration of difficult 
districts.. No important operation has ever taken place on the 
frontier without refel^•nce to the Oommander-in-Ohief, who of late 
years has always been a member of the Viceregal Council, and can 
there make himself heard. The leading idea of the Old I’^dnjaubee " 
seems to bo that, if there were a special frontier oficer who could 
deal with the tribes offhand, or who could act indeffendently of 


THE PUNJAB AND THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER.* 

T he author of this book would have done as well to give his 
naxne^ instead of writing anonymously. There is nothing ip 
his experiences or in the importance of the questions which he 
discusses to make secrecy desirable. 11 o tells us that for ten or 
twelve years he has had opportunities of personal observatiou on 
the frimners. We should have liked to Jmow in what districts or 
capacitieB he ^ served, and how far hia summaiy and sweeping 
crit^sms are justified by his power of formimr correct concluBions. 
The result of his survey of politics may he stated, in a general way, 
to he that the Punjab has suffered from ovor-legisTation; that 
there is now less scope for personal energy there than formerly; that 
the management of the frontier tribes has been faulty; and that the 
occupation of Quettah was inevitable, if it be not a masterstroke of 

e iy. These are big subjects to ^ be discussed and settled in 
than two hundred pages, especially when the writer also de¬ 
livers himself (mnfidently on such topics as the disaffection of the 
people, the incidence of Indian taxation, the designs of Russia, 
missipnary enterprise, and the license of the native press. Here 
and were are one or two anecdotes illustrative of native character, 
and they are worth a mod many paragraphs of loose and one-sided 
reasoning. There is also a sketch of the history of the Punjab prior 
to annexation, in which we have detected only a very slight error. 
The crowning battle of Goozeiat, where Lord Quugh was hold 
hack by Sir John Oheape till the artillery had done its work, was 
foimht on the 2i8t of hebrua^, 1849, uol on the 26th. 

Perhaps the beet part of ibis book an account of some of the 
frontier expeditions undertaken to ebow these borderers that rocky 
mountains, ditficult paa^s, and ancient matchlocks are no 
securities against a disciplined British force properly led 
1)7 officers of the stamp of Uhamberlain and Keyes. All that 
the author says of the vices of the clans familiar to us as 
Momunds, Afreedis, Wuzeoris, and so on, is correct, and would 
probably be endors^ by most officers who have either manimod 
&Sitricts or commanded outposts in that part of India. These tribes 
are lobbers bom and bred. Their blood feuds are interminable. 
They are governed by a jirgah or council of elders, no one man 
except the Akhond of Swat or ono or two chiefs of the Khuttucks 
^ving any predominant influence or acknowledged position. On 
the other hand, the men are physically strong, aiid when enlisted in 
our army, have shown themsrives brave and faithful. Our relations 
with these marauders may he described as attempts at kind and 
oonciliatoiy treatment, vaned by retributive measures for ofiences 
which were rarely provoked by aggression or interference on our 
p^ But towards any solution of frontier difficulties the author 
ipes veiy little help. He seems to ascribe our want of aucceas to 
delay on thepan of frontier officers, and to the necessity for refer¬ 
ence to the Government of Lahore^ and eventurily to the Foreign 
<kGoe at Calcutta or Simla. In ano^er place he holds the opinion 
that we must look to the Amir of Oabul to take out the leopard's 
sMts and to ensure the satis treatment of caravans. Elsewhere he 
ndvocatea the appointment of a special Oommissioner for the afiaira 
ot the firontier, and the transfer of that admirable body of men, the 
Punjab Add force, from the Civil Government, under which it 
ALwaya has been from the date of its fermation, ioOhe Oommtinder- 
JorOhief. His main reason for this feat ebangd seems to be that 
ihe officers have been overlooked in the distribution of honours, 
«flid that while fihey are always employed on harassing duties, they 
,iisp few of the rewards of good service. One tr&i. we mnai 
repM^yUbewt these frimtierdi^ti^ never to be kept out of 
Ihe fejbes have been maiaudem probab ly lirom the days of 


the Liinitonant-Governor and almost of the Viceroy, things would 
work in an easier groove. He forgets that the telegraph can in 
hours carry orders which it took days for J^rd Balhousie to 
transmit; that^ a border expedition is an essential part of 
the administrative policy of the province, and that on such 
matters it would be extremely difficult to define what ought 
to come under the cognizance of the special frontier officer, 
aud what concerned the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab; 
that difficulties begin the very moment you attempt to de¬ 
fine what civil and internal matters are to be dealt with by the 
local Administration, and what frontier or border questions are to 
be reserved for a new agent or political officer in direct subordination 
to the Viceroy. Those subtle distinctions are apt to resemble 
questions of law and fact in an intricate legal dispute, 
which to this day perplex bavristem end divide the ablest 
judges on the bench. The intei’cmirse of mountaineers with 
the inhabitants of tlie plains, their trade and barter, their 
^claims or counter-claims, their mere existence in a pass which 
commends a fruitful plain where our own harvests are ripening 
and flocks pasturing, all afTect the internal order and discipline of 
a large province. The ability to deliver an opinion On these sub¬ 
jects as part of one system is a source of streii^tli to a Lieutenant- 
Governor. No wonder that old officers, identified with the 
Administration in its best days, deprecate any change, and that 
under their forcible and well-directed protests the appointment of 
a special officer hangs fire. 

Not so with the occupation of Quettah. Here the author, it 
must iu fairness be stated, stands on firmer ground than when ho 
resorts to commonplaces about delay, circumlocution, and want of 
energy, or deplores inequality in the bestowal of Companionships 
of the Star of India ana tho Bath. He can at any rate point to 
the advance beyond our frontier os a measuro sanctioned in spite 
of the opposition of many distinguished names. But tho dis¬ 
jointed character of this composition is nowhere more conspicuous 
than where the author has facts at his back. No one sumect is 
fairly talked and reasoned out. The arguments on both siaes are 
not impartially stated, and the author ialls into tho very common 
trick of patting the policy of his opponents into a few careless 
phrases, and then Iwus^bing them contemptuously aside. The 
ostensible reasons for o«;cilpying Quettah are that we can thus 
exercise a wholesome influence over the Khan of Ehelat, pacify a 
troubfed province, and maintain a hold on Oandahar and Herat. 
Very ibroible reasous have been advanced to the contrary on poli¬ 
tical, military, and financial grounds. Politically it is unwise to 
place a British detachment in isolation amongst proud and exdt- 
ablo tribes, and it is perfectly certain that the Amir of Oabul 
already rejg^ards our proximity to his territories as a threat. 
Military men generally bold that a wise commander likes to 
select his own field of battle; and in the* remote eon* 
tingency of our meeting an invasion on the fmtier, it by no 
means follows that it would be good strategy to fix for ever the 
point of contact on the other side of the Man Pass. T%ie ffirah- 
cial argument is, however, the strongest, and this the author dofe 
not step to discuss, A small force at Quettah is ever a source of 
anxiety. A lame cantonment or fortifiimtion^ with sufphoib 
muttication with Scinde, and the ** railway to the tnou^ Olf ihe 
Bolan and the road through iV means nothfeffi;^ than 
dituie of at least one million a year. WiH thO '^Old Puaramei^ 
who danoes at difficulties of t|xatioB, show us whe^ tikii sum 

is to he raised, when Viceroys am sorely tried in timir 
to ifeep alive a half-starved populstion and to ind tia iMOel^ 
ways and means toeartw out Oie orditmiy slikri of d ferrigd 
teminent which desires to to Id 
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Jell Djiaia is crym^ oat fpr water and Madrat 

atttUor wrote in ignorance of the Turkish 
0in^ Bat this new alliance cuts away some of the ground 
If we are to oppose Russia in Asia Mibori or on the 
we might dismiss all apprehension about meeting 
at ^ Oxus. But any serious result 

the late movements of Ri^ia and of our own embassy to Cabal 
Gonsiderably alter the main conditions of Central-Asiaa 
polmes for the future. 

The ^Old Punjnubee*’ is not quite at home in Uio native dialects, 
tte writes, “ Is there any significance in the fact that there is no 
word for latitude in the Hindustanee language P ” The reply to 
this is the significant fact that, whatever their faults, Hindus and 
htahommedsfis are capable of devotion and gratitude, and express 
these quidities by current phrases which every subaltern ought to 
know. From the Persian we have eihukr^gusnri, and 
and hdkMiiniUj aDd< the commonest of all, nimuMatali^ " faith¬ 
fulness to one’s salt,” as opposed to “ nmnh-hnriinn** We might 
go further and dilate on a phrase—“ to bo grateful”— 
current in the Deccan, and on the word kritntfhna or “ ungrate¬ 
ful ”—^litethlly, ** one who destroys or nulhlioa what has been done.” 
An official who has shut his ears to expressions to be heard'in any 
bazaar squabble or trifling law-suit should be cautious how he 
opens his mouth to sweeping denunciations of national character. 
As a set-off to gratitude evinced in scores of cases in the Mutiny 
and in ordinary social experience, the Oriental, we admit, can show 
an appalling indifference where human life is concerned. Of this 
the *^Punjaubee” gives a striking instance which we could 
earily cap. One of the wild tribes near the Khyber Pass, he tells 
us, bad no tomb or shrine to which offerings could be made by 
pilgrims. Now the existence of a sacred spot, attracting visitors 
and devotees from all quarters, is held to redound to the credit of 
the tribe, and the want of it is tantamount to spiritual destitution. 
So, in the author s language 

A MoollaU or Iporned priest of Bomc reputed sanctity came to the village 
on his way clsewho'c. lie was received with much lionour. nnd (ill tJiu 
rites of hospitality were duly accorded, when, unt'ortuuulcly for him, it 
occurred to the heads of the coiumnnity that this was a grand opjwrtunity 
of providing themselves with n or place of pilgrimage, so they 

killed the unfortunate jiriest, and conducted his rcniaius into the place of 
honour forthwith. 

The writer terms this ** an amusing story ” with referonco to ^^an 
amiable weakness.” We should rather charactevizo it as illustra¬ 
tive of one of the darkest features in the Asiatic character—the 
refusal to set the sanctity of human life above the attainment of 
the poorest objects of Beftish desire. If the author had given more 
of his own experiences and less of diejoinled nnd inconclusive 
reasoning, or if no had thoroughly exhausted the arguments on 
both sides for any one of the Central Asian or frontier topics which 
be selects, wo might set some value on his work. As it is, even 
the addition of a very fair map will hardly lift it out of the limbo 
<ff well-meant but ephemeral Anglo-Indian publications. 


BARNES’S ENGLISH SPEICCII-CRAFT.* 

fTlHIS is, of course, simply an English gramtimr. Perhaps the 
•JL writer might say that it stands apart from otliei grammars in 
these two things—that it takes little or no count of any except 
Teutonic words, and that it socks to displace by genuine JCuglish 
names the gra*nmatical terms which wo have borrowed chiefly from 
Latin and Greek. It is in this last effoi’l that bo shows his boldness, 
nnd it is here that he will meet his great difficulty. Other gram¬ 
marians beside himself share the wish, expressed in Mr. Barnes's 
fbresay or preface, to uphold our own strong old Anglo-Saxon 
apeecb,” and to further the ready teaching of it to purely English 
minds their own tongue.” We have lately ^Saturdatf Itevieiv^ 
June 8, 1878) badoccasion to notice Mr. (Jostwicks efforts In this 
direction: and we are willing to hope that the many signs of n 
Hfxowing dislike for any form of Johnsonese English may show that 
the tide is turning and may carry us back to better usages. Nor 
can we WeU deny that, if the change is so to be hastened as to be 
sensibly felt vrlthin a generation, wo must (to use some long un- 
Englm words) reform our grammatical nomenclature. We must 
have Engffsh words for scientific terms, if wo wish that boys and 
girls sbsB become aoeastomod to purely Teutomc words for the 
things of eveiyday life. It is this discarding of noun, pro- 
noom odverbi subject, predicate, protasis, and all the mt, 
which will be most stoutly resisted oy teachers; and, until the 
teacheri am von ov«^ things will go on pretty much as they 
have done hitherto. It will be a gain, indeed^ if they do not 
beOome worae$ bnt there is clearly no use in trying to force on a 
ei<ddnt c^ge* The e^f-eacrificing author of imchlere made up 
hiamM^forefm the fame which his powe» as a poet would 
eci^y have foued to win for him | but, in writing his poem as 
itOkightlmTe beenri^ttsn in the days of Alfred, he succeeded 
onlyTh writing something wh^ fow or none could read without 
ggffd m with the. aid M grammar and. dlctioniiry. The 
pwm rmiMd the of hii ;critlcs, whoae Jsura mr satcaams 
I^dfodin turn rim ah|^ We have now to see what 

Sv«leome.|Ba7 be |^ to Mr* Barnes’s but 

of nv 3 W|QS| ihaiv ^ the whe^ dose vMi M would 


wish us to take eaunot be at once swallowed—as it molt certainly 
cannot—A snioU part of it will be found wholesome, .1 

If the book does nothing more, it may deal a blow some of 
the blunders and absurdities of modem English speech, and at 
some evil practices which, in spite of many smitings, are hot yet 
lulled. Among the most mischievous of these is the so-called art 
of parsphrasing—an art, we fear, which still torments and 
bewilders the youth of this realm. We are now to coll it *^new 
bewording ”; and we are to describe it as a turning of a piece 
of writing into other words, often mote, if not clearer, than those 
of the writer.” The remark follows that p^phrase, wh^ 
it is meant to cleareu, may falsen the 1 


matter.” Mr. 


Baines gives a laughable specimen of this falsening” from a 
sermon of a Dorsetshire clergyman on the parable of tbo 
Pharisee and the Publican *, but its horrors aro as nothing to those 
■which the young folk must feel, or ought to feel, when they ate 
bidden, in a well-known treatise on Paraphrasing and the 
Analysis of Sentences,” givo in other words the meaning of 
Shttkspeare's lines— 

Nothing of him thUt can fade 
Rut doth suffer a Bca-chnnge— 

and are told that they may do so by saying that every portion of 
him that is liable to decay experiences a marine transformation. 
The truth is that real English cannot be paraphrased, and tlio 
attempt to do so can mean only that something which has life and 
force in ite Teutonic form is to be made big and weak by putting 
it into a Latin dress. Prpbably few things are more mischievous 
than this trick, which is easily learnt nnd too soon becomes in¬ 
curable. It would have been well if Mr. Barnes had spoken eveu 
more strongly of this Ijatin disease, for by comparison httle blame 
can in the mkter be laid on tbe Qreok. It is not merely the love 
of many words, nlthoi^h Mr. Barnes is right in saving that much 
English writing is spoilt by it; but it is specially tue lovo of Latin 
words on which the half-educated seem to fasten themselves with 
a wonderful instinct. Buch men, Mr. Barnes savs truly, will 
always write the train ran with extraordinary velocity,” when 
“ very fast” is all that they need; and will think it very fine to 
say, with the New York ** Fire alwavs is aspirant; the sole 
exception being where incandescent masses mil down and so act as 
a medium of ignition.” But here, as in all such writing and talk¬ 
ing, wo have nothing but Latin with the least possible mingling 
of English words. 

If these vices of speech could bo got rid of by calling domonstra- 
tivo pronouns “ outenowing mark-words,” and by talking of "pitches 
of Buchnote ” instead of degrees of comparison, the change would jbe 
a happy thing for Englishmen of tbe twentieth century; and, after 
all, we* may mirly doubt whether it would be much hi^er for boys 
and girls now to learn to use these English names than it is to 
become accustomed to what is called the nomenclature of the Latin 
IMmer. Probably those only who have been taught to classify 
things as abstract and concrete would think it strange toi^idivide 
them into things " matterly ” and " umnatterly.” They are more 
likely to stumble at the moods. It'is a little startling to be bidden to 
speak of the indicative as tbe " surebood” mood; it is more alarming 
to be told that the infinitive is “ the unboundsome thing-froe mood 
of a time word free of anything”; but we may hope tlmt a shorter 
name may some day be found for it. Perhaps by that time we 
may have learnt to look contentedly on the ap^osis of a propor¬ 
tion AS " the hank time-taking to a hinge on^” and the protasis as , 
"tho hinge time-taking.” Some may doubt whetlier this distinc¬ 
tion between hinge and bank is indispensably needed. It belongs 
to the twin time-takings, or, as wo have been taught to speak of 
them, hypothetical propositions; and if it be not so needed, there 
is little use in marking off tbe " sundry kinds of hinge time-tak¬ 
ings, as one or other or both of the time-takings may or may not 
be trowed or true or sure— e,g. hintja^ untrowed; hmk, trowed.” 

" If ye ask (I trow not whether ye will or no), then ye will rebeive 
(I trow)”; or," The hinge word put down as trowedly untrue, and 
the hank one trowed, os, If ye asked (as 1 trow you do not), ye 
would receive (I trow).” Such distinctions seem too much like 
the prolative verba and oblique complements of the Latin Primer. 

It is (|uit6 otherwise when we come to what Mr. Barnes calls 
speech-trimming. Hero there is no sort of doubt that the crop of 
blunders and of absurd usages is very heavy, and is becoming 
heavier. He points out rightly that it is not good English to 
speak of " Alfred as one of twins, a twin being a twain, and twins 
of children therefore denoting at least four”; he remarks that it is 
worse to speak of a dilapidate dress, or of the dilapidated itooiaoh 
of a big mdi, or to use elminate os if It meant to elicit orbut- 
draw. Perhaps Mr. Bnmes may think that we should be well rid 
of all these Latin words, and possibly he may not be for wrobg; 
but some of those whom he blames for blund^ng have Utindllid 
in good company. " A man has written of an old Tartar Ite 
was a tameless gorilla—a gorilla without a tmne! u if tame wins 
a tbii^name.” Tame, it is very true, is not a M 

the old grammani have it, a noun^ubstaniivet bnt hriutei is 
rrsMt, and resstftess come to ns on tbe authwl^^of 
of Milton^ an# of Dryden, with the farther fteMM wt 
whUe these apply it to what is itraristible, Bpenser niil 11 of the 
helpless ^rqy 'is lUiable to withstand its eneinyi We 
may of oonrae siy that they aUm wrong;' bat yra must atleast 
allow that mhm men caa Mastray, ;we cannot marvri at the 

agiinias men 
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w wsWMit idl Udeftil and iaatruotave; and for aome at loaat 
cCIlM^ Xari^ie^ Greek woxda here inaerted the Koglish renderings 
ia^|ht'l)e need naoh to otxr ^n« But would it to so with all P 
JFVtetid^ jis clearly hetter than amctMc, and brawiing is to be 
fvbtoed to t^a/wtum ; bat we are not altogether willing to part 
with cmr (mcectors, and to take up with/orc^j/de^’s or hinddert, or 
fa pet rid of the modgne for eoiniething which is pain’-dunting or 
pmkrd^mg* We do not eren aee why we should cast aside deter 
tatfoifrapf or ^rulity for talfteomenesSf or deprave fovf&ttmp* 
7 %e task of gattmg rid of all such words would to a Tcry iiai’d one. > 
111 it eyen a possible tosk F Mr. Barnes, it seems, finds himself 
driven to talk of ttnimtilSf eingulttr, unit^^re^ieSf rrvsmjy, vicnsure, 
differenoBf and intemperarwr. lie even names interact as eiuong 
the weak timeii^words (verbs) “ that end in t wo or ilu*eo sundry 
brsRthpemiings; nor are wo sure that an effort to bring about 
the rig^t use of such Latin or Greek worila as it may be well to 
keep would not be better than c r^id to crush them nhogotber. In 
some cases, however, it is not easy to bo patient. An asvlum, Mr. 
Bamea truly says, was a sanctuary from which a man might not 
to pulled away j “ liow it often means a place whence a man 
cannot get away ” *, but ho has not noticed the far worBo misuse of 
the Grew automaton—u misuse which is lending countenance to 
yeryseriotts errors not belonging to “speech-ernft.” This word 
is BOW seldom used except to denote something which ncis from 
necessity and lacks oil power of free action, and the horrible Jakl 
automatiem has bcfen invented for such compulsory action. It 
needs scarcely to to said that the Greek word had a wholly different 
xasaning, and that the sentences in which it is found would to 
made nonsense if the modern notion were pressed into them. 

Having said thus much, we may comnieud Mr. itarnes's book to 
the reader as one in which he will iind much to instruct, miirh to 
in'ititei and not a little to amuse him. lie can st^rcoly hope 
to take our schools by storm; and we have yet to sec how lar 
we may with safety or prudence travel on the road in which Mr. 
Bames bom neither stumbling-blocks nor torriera. But his readers 
wiB to wiser men if they will go carefully through his pages; and 
if they become more exact in the choice of their words, they may 
even find thcmselvcB able to think more clearly. Some of the 
phrases in which tho advice is given may have an odd loolt; tot 
if we are wise, wo shall not heed it iLo less on this score, and Mr. 
Bamea gives exoeHent counsel when he says 

The first oore in spcoch-trimmiag is tiiat wo should use words which ftivo 
most dseriy the inwniogs iind thoughts of our minds, though it is not 
likely that uncloer thought will And a clear outwording; and either of 
thfi two, as dear oar unclear, helps to dearen or hcmuddlc the other. 


^ HEALTH Ah'B LIFE.* 

D O popnlar books on sanitary subjects do good or harm P That 
they do some harm can easily bo shown. They create weari¬ 
ness of the subject even when they are written with sense and 
moderatioxi; ana when, as often happens, these characteristics are 
wanting, they breed irritation, passing at times into abtive disgust. 
The outbursts that may occasionally to heard in tho House of 
Commons when a sanitary Bill is in Committee are an example of 
tins latter mischief, and tbe state of mind which such outbursts 
indicate ccmstitutcB a formidable obstacle to the progress of 
sanitary improvement. But in matters of this kind the point that 
haa to to considered is on which side the balance lies. Granted 
that popular books on sanitary subjects do harm, do they do more 
harm than good P Would the world bo nearer realizing any given 
sanitary improvement if it were possible that it should be neither 
written nm talked about say fm* ten yeaia P On the whole the 
answer will ^ make in favour of tbe tooks. Improvements in 

salutary administration do not come of themselves. They can only 
mato riieir way by challenging, engaging, overcoming a huge mass 
of ignorance, indifference, and prejudice.. It is not enough fur 
the intelli^t minority to be convinced on these .points. It is 
not enough for tho intelligent majority to to convinced on 
them, supposing that this intelligent majority is only a Ptu'Ua- 
ment^ majority. ^ Parliament strives in vain against the 
opMi^oii of guardians and ratepayers, because Parliament can 
on^ order the work to to done; the doing of it must, in one way 
or another, iali to the share of guardians and ratepa^^'B* Is tu’t 
meant that Burliamenttos yet exhausted its powersin this respect; 
on tho oontmry, Uiere are many things that it might do which 
would enable local authorities of the totter sort to oatry out itoir 
own plans more efleerively; but, even if »U these things were 
done, the need for enlightening local authcorities of the woiee sort 
would remain, and would rmiriu as great us it is now. Every 
article or book that is written pu eanitaiy ifiattera is some slight 
contribution to the satisfaction of this need; though many 
peopls are only rendered more obstinate in iheiiimapomtiQn by 
havfag the tru^ repeated to them, Iher^ » aiway^tto hope that 
thoto whose minds are turned in the din^^n of iinprovenieiit 
mm in pumtor than those whose prejudices agoiuet it defy all 
aimoomat ^ 

„ ^ w hy ds<ms Se^h end le a reprint of some msgarimi 
pe^tmw whfehaiiumtorof lamtary end medical questiona are 
touctod on, fasd^cartain ttooriss aud suggestipae, wim whfeh Hr. 

* ^soilfi sad B» W. Biehscdscii, hl<B* Itodon: Halfiy. 
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Kichardson's name is espeddlly edMiilhl m 
length. The model onyand Ihe ' modm 
great many useful hygkil& hinto together with sonia the xdBito 
of which appejiTs a tittle doubi>fm,;fito given to thosewbo tea 

habit them soms day> and who ate maapwhile ihhabltiiiig Wiet 
and honsee which fell a long way dhort of bring nmdrii; 
It would have been well if Br. Bichaidsoa had taken this ooesrisa 
to consider some of the difficulties which stand in the way of hiS 
schemes. It is true that a saritarymfermeria iu slxictoass ori^ 
bound to show that what ho proposes is physically posslhle, that m 
can be done, and that, if done, it would answer its proAam aani*. 
tary purpose. But when the riemeut of cost is entirely oxricried 
from couBideralion sanitary recommendationB become a Utfib like 
tho prescription of champagne and sea air to a working*inscn. For 
example, in Dr. Kichardson’s model cito tbe limg space Is 
assumed to to eo aminged that not more than twenty>five persona 
arc lodged on an acre ot' ground.” This is mi excellent stiggtotioh, 
and one that, if carried nut, would make the largest town ns 
healtliy as the country. But has Dr. Mchardaon ever considered 
what would be tbe rent of housos, say in the West End of London, 
if only live, each calculated to hold a family of five, weft 
allowed to be built on an acre of ground P Xl would to almoM 
as practical to advifio that no houses should be built less thsn 
1,500 feet above the sea-level. Unless sanitary reform can 
be waiTanlod to make people wealthy os well as hSftltljy, 
suggestions of tliis sort aft utterly useless. More than 'tl^, 
they often prevent tho reader from paying much atteftrion ‘to 
tlio more reasonable suggestions which appear in eoji|«i]y with 
thorn. That houses and streets should to built on auownys of 
brick; that all heavy traffic should to carried along frilways 
running beneath tho principal streets; that tho streets should bo 
paved with wood, bo planted with trees and evergreens, and to 
washed every day— the water and refuse being conv^ed with 
tbe sewage into a place apart from the city—are recommendationB 
which ono cau at least imagine carried into execurion. But, 
unless the sanitary authorities are prepared to py tbe rente of 
their constituents as well as to provide for their health, the twenty- 
five persons to an acre is a perfectly impracticable limit Dr. 
Itichardson’s attack upon the practice of building houses with 
living, and even sleeping, rooms in tbe basement is more to ri»s 
purpose. There is not ii. single justification lor this. The evils 
that follow from it are in no sense problematical. They are them* 
selves Imown, »ud they spring from known causes. In the base¬ 
ment, of all places in the house, tlie process of drying must of 
necessity to most imperfectyot here “ aU the wetness of tne house 
is concentrated, and tho attempt is made, at the expense of heat, 
to dry everything by sending up the water at great and unnecessary 
cost into the rooms of the house that are atovo.*' The porposef 
now served by tho basement would bo served 00 Dr. Richardson’s 
plan by the wird floor. Here would to the kitchen and servants'’ 
offices "in tho front and the servants' dormitories in the back. ^ 
means of the staircase shaft, which should stand by its^at the 
back of the house, and the lift connected with it, the kitchen 
would bo ** in ^stant and cabv oomsiunicalion with all the other 
floors,” and light, good ventilalion, easy exit for all the vapours 
and gases and odours of cooking, would to readily obtainable.” 
Tho only obstacle that suggests itself to Dr. Richnrdsonb pro¬ 
posal is the unwillingness of servants to to shut out ftem the 
company of their kind. They do not much like living in 
fiats, where they may at least be soothed by some inteir* 
course with other servants; and one cannot imagine what they 
would do in the event of their being put on the third fiooir without 
a chance of seeing or hearing feom their fellow-sufferers excep 
in 80 far as communication is possible through a speaking tube 
or up a lift. Indeed it may be doubted whether tbs lift wonld 
not bo consuntly turned from ite satuml ues tmd made to cany 
tho cook down to the tradesman detivering the goefe, in- 
stead of cariying the gutxla detivered hy the tradestton tto 
ti» tho 000k. A kitchen oik the tiiird fioor wonld, it mey to feared, 
make the grcfkt servant question more of naliUKdable pmleiik itoBi 
ever. It SR natural perhaps that a doctor ehoiild only thiric of a 
servant’s constitution, and that no dould will fane beaten tbs 
third fioor; but those who tovs to find and keep servants tlii^ to 
excused ii' from motives of the mxsit srifi^fteBS they thinka litria 
of thoir tdrections at the same tune. Tho 
followers allowed ” would amuiae tarrifie prof^rtfeu in asamaf# 
oyos if the daring youtih bent on evading it Imd to ctinfe three 
fiights of stairs every time that he mcrie the attempt 
Dr. Kichavdsou hi» some veiy eensHfe lemeriM on the riupl* 
raftd tendency to specialism k play which bee eh0#n itton ^ 
recent yearn. ** Men tie tbomerives to a pclMfeitiar tocaoiM^ 
they do to the work by which they tive.^ Even in riib mip w df 
amusements it is a rare thing toaaeetwilhw wto^whe odn to' 
cfldled aceompliriittd. The gtod wbfet^fliiiijNr^l^^ bg 
bUSiards; the good bffiiiwd-plflyereridoa|dtyt«ftw|riBt; ' 

of this intense addiction to one exercise il Im that ivliieb fe 
called recreation into werk, and into tofak el IfelMl 
kind, in pert this tendency may btyloe to the ismifid dfimmg} 
and leisuft which leaves more and mm young mto riilb iWillg;. 
to do except to amuse ttomselvci. The ooBto^nto fiwy 
tato np recreiolon with as Mrii’ tomrmtosrinii «» jMgw 
it weft burineee. Ttoto 
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jjiSNUtoTHWttiWwat by givi^ tb» whohi of 
imt 1^0 be to to^ WMiiiOOttO Axauseaitexit ^Tboo tbe gnznes, 

■ the olm ood necemry kboors of liib, 
•IV tAM to tmoeootoy hibou:^ wbieb ho miieh 

•feMutolto ttv bi ooBserred it ovooily thrown ttway.” Xf» 
itoodw'to Bitordionb ftdvke oboot ^ing to bed and 
no VMfiBtoty foUvwtd, tto# wonid bo lees hanu done, beootiao 
tiiin wdw bo to tinie Bj^nt on theao obsorbitig rocreatioxia. It 
wl& bo»TClftoftaBome«loo{iy BonlBto loarn that in tUie JBhigliftU 
fittmto It |o atwaya projper to take at least ^gbt boare h 1^.” 
lEtolb to aUowaaea Amt a man between 21 and 45. A womiin of 
to Okoio age may take nine hoora Up to 21 ten hours is the 
fVMef Dumbet £or both aexee, and after 45 luilf>>an-bonr should be 
added on for every additional drre years of Ufe. These are Ur. 
KkhardtoV preotpts, but be has besides a counsel of perfection. 
£1 okildbood, M says:— 

l!%e MMe body gitilw suddsoh’ into sleiip, and reniainH tidoep Tor :o or 
labmirs wbheat a mcrv-einettt except the eontmaed motion of tbo heurt and 
of the hreittb^ . . . Ttie yontli wlu> tak<M great care to lead a vciy 
sloqide AndioBoosat Ut^ mid who cultivates sleep, so that at the right 
times it comes hiin in au automatic maiiuer, retains throughout his 
lift the ulmost perfbet sleep of chiKUiood— 

ioclnding, U to be presuiued,. its duration for ten or twolv^ hours. 
A doubt suffgeftta itself in reference to this exceptionally happy 
youth wbetner he will not find the cultivation of sleep intei i'ere 
aomewhat with, the cultivation of anything else. A youth who 
through life measuring everything by the tendency it may 
toe to keen him out of boa at the right moment may lead a very 
tople and innocent Ufe^but hardly a very useful one. Civilization 
ia^rpnses so many obstacles between mau and his pillow that Dr. 
Bidnurdsonb typical sleeMr will have strictly to follow St. Paul’s 
counsel ^Ohrisriaue, ana avoid entaugling himself with the alfoirs 
of tins l^r For this ample allowance of sleep is not to be taken 
when it is convenient. ** The time of sleep should be reclconcd 
back from to hour of rising, in order to set the hour for going to 
bed, and to hour of rising is to be six o’clocli.” This means that 
the full-grown man should go to bed at ten, and the youth under 
twenty-one at eight. Full-grown men, however, who have to face 
to London aeasou, and undergraduates who wish to enioy, so far 
•8 is compatible with the due cultivation of sleep, the aefighta of 
to siunmer term, may take comfort from the fact that, when there 
ifta Icnig stretch of sunlight, one hour less of sleep will sulUce for 
aU efesses*. **At midsummer a man in the prime of life may, 
torefosa, go to bed if he likes at eleven, and a youth at nine.” As 
•sgarda to youth this is a very useful concession. The additional 
hour w^l eot indeed allow him to go to balls or suppers, 
blit he may be sure of getting some pari of his dinner, lie may 
have indised to slip away to bed befoie the meal is half over, but, 
as we aU eat too much, that will be a distinct advantage from the 
point of view- of health. 

There it one part of this volume which has no proper place in an 
edeinentary work on health. Dr. Itichardson may eventually be 
|COved rightin his absolnte condemnation of alcohol, but he is not 
jUBtito in BMuming that the question is settled. That the 
tendency of medical opinion is very much more hostile to alcohol 
than it was, that the medmal estimate of its value is greatly 
lesBenad, th^t in many cases in which it used to bo%rdered it is 
now forbidden, that doubts have arisen whether in any case it is 
any thing bettor tlian boimlcss—all this is true, and may properly 
and usemHy be stated even in a book avowedly addressed ad 
papuium. But to class alcohol uiirosorvedly among poisons, os Dr. 
Kichardson does, is to go a long way beyond anything that is 
•ccepted among experts, 'and consequently assertions to this effect 
•bould be addressed only ad doruni^ and not be put forward un- 
•oeompauied by the reasoning which is supposed to sustain them. 


lULLFOUD-ON-AlUE.* 

B APHKE (JAELAND, the heroine of this story, ought to bo 
the object of the envy of half the young Indies of the country. 
Bhr hoBe^ certainly, was not Grecian, nor was her mouth like to 
to bow of Eros; but we can readily believe the author when he 
•aButo ttS tot a soulptor would have pardoned these irregularities 
to to Bito of her otto perfections. She was, moreover, the best 
WBWtonii imd to beat skater in HUlford. By the time tot she 
WBil ^i^^kteca, or thereaboufe—ber exact age we forgot to note 
dQWiK«-'to wan blesM with what may in the language of novel- 
SstB be dfecribed as a wealtb of lovers. Three loves,we read, 
^ aadh leal hnd hi^ been evoked by balfeconsciouB Daphne \ 
toee lom diveme feom one another in nature, not simj^y in 
Vaa first of her lovers, Geofibey Thane, was the younger 
•tmof h riefe manufactuto. Bfe nose was handsome, whue tos, 
MtWf bate stiid, whatever was, was net Grecian, He was an 
to Wfk efeanly toved and exceedingly well dressed. 
Bis to b# ^ points,^ but then bis mouth was passionless. 

!]lto matoat once gives him, up, to what can be made of a lover 
wto itoi he biMl a, paiK^ntos mouth, is fbot enough to show it 
^ ^ ^ ^ honest 

to%n, ^by reason of bis objeotivii^. was 

•a top 1^ homt |n a ercwwd di^wlngrsoom as on board the 
Be iongfitf tom Daphneblipato 

'■•IV- !»»»»*■ , wl»' IMgr 

OfMiCir .. 



Hts objectiw^ would asem tO'-toe/toed 
events it did not sender him quite as much at hmmi 1 
as he was either inadmwmg^ioomoron bcMffdsiij 
however, to bhindart in to torin sio dne to . 

hie biographer, to whom we should have been ready to V 

few sH]^ in dtosieal' stations on nccoimt of her sex did m not' 
on the title^age, with no small degree of confidence, assuve to tot 
to book is written by a man. But to return to oitr Oaptain. He 
had one great advantage over to ^firaS of bis rivals, tor ** Honest 
.Tack was not fond of intiiospection^^hs Hved too ob}iective> a Ufe 
for timt, and therefere he was not likely to involve hkaself in la^ 
of those labyrinthine intricacies so iatal to erotic soida of the 
present day, if we may beheve to psychology of novels.** li we 
may once more breolc in upon the account that we are givintt of 
the three lovers, we would point out Low much comtnoursense aSs 
of late years sufi'ei’ed from the fasluon of spelling-bees. Fo<tog 

S le have with no small Inbonr mastered the speUing of 
hard words as “ labyrinthine,” erotic,” and ‘^-psyohowim’* 
and not unnaturally they desire to turn to some use tot which has 
taken them so much troithle to acquire. After casting abont and 
finding that the staff of the Dnilij Teltu/raph is full, lliey think, 
no doubt, that the best thing they ean do is to write a novel By 
that means they will show the world how many, how big, and how 
difficult of spelling ai*e the words that they themselves have at their 
fingers* ends. The Oaptain, then, not lieiog given to introspec¬ 
tion, hearing Daphne aildress hie rival by his Ghristiun'name, be^ 
to wonder if she would ever call him Jack, and thereupon ** looked 
at the object of bis refiectipns with his pale orbs.” Our readers 
would have better understood why his orbs were pal* had we re¬ 
membered to tell them that he had light grey eyes. Now that we 
are about his features, we may as well state tot he bad a oon- 
descript nose. Strangely enougbf ^ he thus looked at to object 
of his relluetioDS, he met the black eyes of the Oxonknon the same 
errand. Unless one of the lovers was sitting exactly on to opposite 
side of the lady to the other—unless, moreover, she was ve^ shrirt 
and they both looked over her he^—it is ^Ificult to iinaghio 
how the pale orbs thus met to black eyes. Before lonir the 
direction of Geoffrey's eyes was changed. Jack's paJe om re¬ 
mained fixed as ever: but the Oxonian “ glared beneath his fingers 
at his ready rival.” 

But ym are forgetting the third lover, who at one time, in spite of 
all his disadvantages of birth and fortune, seemed aa Hkely as any ot 
them to win the fair Daphne’s band. His name was Stephen Omr. 
So fet' as noses go, he would seom to have held to middle place 
among tho lovers. The Oxonian's nose was handsome, the Oaptain^s 
was nondescript, while Stephen’s wan straight, but unfortunately 
too short. Ills eyes wei'e dark grey, and had in repose a aiognlariy 
melancholy expression. The hair, moustache, and beard were of a 
dead straw colour. His dress and aspect were those of a superiotr 
mechanic, betokening very correctly his social status, which was 
that of manager of Mr. Thane’s great factory. His clmnces would 
seem to have been veiy* slight, and yet he had his advantsgits. Be 
bad been great at Christmas decorations in to church, and lH was 
the actual pivot on which the school-treats turned. Then, too, when 
the dreadful accident happened to Daphne which happens to all, 
heroines, it was he, and neither the Oaptain nor the Oxonian, who 
saved her. They %vere ail skating together on tbe river. While the 
deft skaters glided in mazy curves, she went too close to n wek 
where the ice wtis thin. ** The use might bear her weiji^t, surely *, 

but-. There was a moment of agonized waitmg ) than a 

crash—the girl’s slender form disappeared.” Geoffrey stopped 
short AS if struck to stone. Jack did nothing bat run bnekworda 
and forwards, while Stephen “ had cut off both skates and h^ots, 
and was now creeping stealthily to the edge of the broken ice. In 
A few moments, whicli seemed hours to the petrified spectators, he 
reached the chasm and dropped into the water,” The river here 
was very deep, but he dived down and seized her. Being out of 
sight of Mrs. Grundy, and indeed of every one else, ami finding 
also tot the young lady was insensible, he very wisely took advan¬ 
tage of his opportunity to give her a kiss. ** But as he pressed 
one little kiss upon her icy lips the madness went from him, and a 
thrill of terror shot through his souk’* With great prudence he 
at once shot out his strong right arm and rose to to surfeoe bring¬ 
ing the young l&dy with nim. 

The reader here begins to think tot Stephen’s chance is to 
best, the more so as Daphne about this point of the story herself 
has a rival. Miss Henrietta Thane resolves to win to Captain 
feom her, and she was not far from succeeding. Her eyes were 
large, dark, and liquid, and be could see tot they were Jtostern in 
tbmr splei^ur, though he oould not fethom the ocean of 
witehory in their depths. He was before long gazing fatuously at 
the superb beauty, and almost neglaoting poor Daphne. IXanrietbi 
cumtingly persuades him that acaue kind of an en^emeut existed 
between IiMbae and Geofitoy. He believes her, but yat lie fe 
not won. He goes abroad and dees not return till to la#t 
when in three er four pa^ ^dUffeultoaeecfeuedaway^^asidJiMfe 
wina to beroine’s hand.. He bad him absentfora gooapartel to 
second tolnme ejad almoait idl to thiid, but he wto toavtoilgr 
missed. ^ Thenftor hodim band quito Im 

ito toiifinreidtttoBtoM. Oeotoyhad atotoi^ OswiaM 
wasmlwn at to aamie tfeto sis Im w«e 

paytog itoadtofe<^ ^'B«)efto%«torB^ When Prieto 
> saw that to bSK to .iwotod tn'> mm 

OswidA Th9 iietomito 

and a to' toto etotod ^ Ttoe’a ' 
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irteMi Tba wommi oommesttd oa tli* flow ot tli« 4 rido^ whit* 
th^fparkla of her ^moiut ringe. the sohdned light of 
her peerl oecklecef and the length of her Tell. The hrideg^nt’e 
fhth« mode a ejieech end wee, m timel, enthueiaelieally apphioded. 
The people were ehoutixig imd the dietent helle were ringftjgf when 
anddenly the belle stopped, and some mjeterioui sympathy the 
people ceased their shouts. There was a moments sUenee, and 
then, the deep-toned knell boomed oat two scdenm strokes. 
It is no wonder that a shudder went through the crowd. A 
moment afterwards the sergeant of the police drove up and 
hrooght the news that Phoebe Carr’s lifeless body had been found 
in the river. She had been last seen the evening before in Oswald’s 
company. An inauest was hold, and a verdict was brought in 
** Found drowned." Her brother Stephen seeks for vengeance on 
Oswald, and he is not long in finding it. This faithless lover on 
his return home went one evening to walk in a wood. He heard 
the nightingales begin to gurgle a few soft notes, and. he inspected 
the first broods of young pheasants, and listened to the game¬ 
keeper’s account of the diflerent characters of bis hens. ** Some 
of these patient creatures,” we read, ** wore already stepmothers of 
children more patrician than themselves.” He passed on, and 
began a soliloquy, but he finished it by a long whistle. He began 
a second solil^uy, but this he finished by exclaiming Ha! as be 
started back iu blank honor. He saw Htephen’s avenging eyes 
before him. In a moment he was attacked and thrown to tho 
ground. Oswald was considered a good wrestler, but, as the author 
asks, who can wrestle successfully with a demon P Who indeed, 
we may answer, unless, perchance, two demons, Oompelled to 
succuml), he lay glaring at his victor. The demon refuses to let 
him rise till ho promises to fight a duel with him. Pistols are at 
once produced out of the demon’s pockets, and it is agreed that, as 
there were no seconds to give the word, at tho third stroko of the town 
dock, which was close upon the hour, they should fire. Oswald is 
dangerously wounded. At his fathers house, where he was to 
have dined, he is missed, of course, but the dinner goes on without 
him. His wife was in the act of helping herself to iced pudding 
when the news reached her that her husband had been shot. 'Phe 
iced pudding gives an air of reality to the story which is very 
impressive. He recovers, and Stephen is tried for attacking with 
intent to murder.” The judge, we are told, sat on the bonch, the 
jury were sworn, and Stephen was brought into the court. So far 
there is a certain air of probability about the trial. The rest of the 
proceedings, however, are strictly in accordance with the law as 
md down by female novelists. Oswald is, wo are told, the 
prosecutor, but at the very berinning of the trial he rises 
to state that he absolutely refuses to prosecute. Hereupon 
Stephen asked leave to speak. “ The judge amazed at the 
extraordinary cliaracter or the proceedings, and deeming it 
impossible the case could become less regular than it was 
already, gave the permission asked.” Stephen at once declared 
that he was guilty. No one know what to do. “ A long consulta¬ 
tion succeeded; judge and lawyers seemed actually at fault.” The 
case^^as the author rightly says, seemed to reauire neither judge 
nor juiT of ordinary type. Certainly the judge was of a most 
e.xtraordiDa27 type. At first it appeared that, in spite of Oswald’s 
refusal to prosecute, the trial would proceed; but after much 
talking it was decided to inflict a fine upon the prisoner.” This 
seemed to give general satisfaction. Stephen went to America, 
Oswald rmented and became a good husband, and, as we have 
said, the Captain turned up at tho very end of the story and 
married the heroine. So long as this part of tho story is in accord¬ 
ance with the regular procedure of a novel in throo volumes tho 
reader, we have no doubt, will be quite ready to forgive and forget 
the most total disregard of the ordinary procedure of our courts 
of,law. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 


ij^ERHAPS the most interesting of the works on this month’s list 
X is a Life of Edgar Allan Poe*, written to vindicate the memory 
of a very unfortunate and unfairly-treated man of genius from the 
discredit cast upon it by a former biftgrapher. How it came about 
that tho task of writing the life of such a man fell to the lot of a 
person so incompetent by taste, temper, and culture as Dr. Griswold, 
we are not fully informed, and need not now inquire. In the work 
Wore us abundant evidence is produced, in the shape of letters, 
sometimes invited, sometimes volunteered, from those who knew Poe 
best and most intimately, to show that his former biographer did 
him ^gnal injustice, not only in tho general representation of his 
character, but in regard to a number of more or less important 
incidents. The proofs of inaccuracy in particular cases are irre- 
sisUble and numerous enough to* leave no doubt us to the un- 
trustworthiness of the whole book; and, unfortunately, with 


character which was left at his mercy. The present biographer 
shows that Poe was not In any eenee an habitual drunkara, and 
he adduces the evidence of the lady eoncemed to prove that 
the stcH^of hie having deliberately broken his second mar- 
xiailte, by going in a state of intoxioatiofi to the house of his 
intended and there misbehaving outrageously, is utterly un¬ 
founded. For monfiis toother Poe would work with perfect 
ateai^aiess aud unimpeachable sobriety; and, while he had with 

y * Th^jAfif^ JSilgQr Allan W. F. GllL Illitttrated. Fourth 

X ®dltfen>Wjirge4 and revised. Newyorit;W 4 Widdletou. Loadon: 


him the <diildUh wife who loved him paa^mrat^ Wi If wWif 
if not paaaiosately, he was iu tarn deeply attmed, 
seenia to have bMn honouraW, and at leant aaijmy Mthht w 
moat men of equally eocentrio Wtie geniua XeCt a w)doi^, ,ha 
who of all men moat needed tiie domestic osfe end tmilanee of 
woman, he who was sensitive beyond the sensitivenM li^tedthy 
Byron and really oharaeteristio of SheUey, now and then 
to a vice whose one attraction seems to nave been the gin bf wn- 


approaching sheer insanity. Next to this error his ohardcterffamsrsd 
most durmg life by his taste for hoaxing—a practice of 
which he himself, h» own acts and character, were the nsual 
subjects, and which was unhapuiiy conducted with ahnoit, un- 
vaned success. His present mographer sugf^ests, widi much 
probability, that his Philosophy of Ctm^sUum is an example 
of this unfortunate faculty; and we think that most readers 
of the Raven will consider it more probable that Poe should 


ascribes it. Perhaps there have been poets who could in such a 
mood,«Bndby such means, produce works Of greater value; but 
scarcely any poem ever written bears fewer marks of delib^te, 
careful construction, or more of hasty impalse, than that most 
strikiDg but most faulty piece. No one will say that Poe was a 
model of moral, any more than of poetical, excellence. He was a 
man of impulse so eccentric and so ungovernable that his strict 
odhesiontea fixed code, whether of manners or morals, Would have 
been a sort of miracle. Nor can we ascribe to him the perfect purity 
of heart which so strangely contrasts with the wild license assumed 
in the poetry of Shelley. But a vicious man he never Was, and his 
incessant failures in life seem to have been due rather to a total 
misappreciation of the bent and limits of his own powers than 
to deficient trustworthiness, honour, or even "temper. A sadder 
life-story, or one less reliev^ by oVen occasional gleams of hope or 
happiness, the world has seldom read. 

A collection of epitaphs from a really old churchyard or ceme¬ 
tery generally contains some quaint and a few memorable inscrip¬ 
tions. There would be more of these were it not that, as a rale, 
cemeteries represent nu special type of thought; those who are 
there buried belong to so nianv classes, sects, and parties, that ^e 
general tendency to comraonpLace and the general average of insi^ 
nificance render tho exceptions exceedingly few in comparison wiu 
the entire number, aud hardly worth tho labour of perusing with 
no little difiiculty a multitude of worn-out records of uneventful 
lives and long-foigotten names. Moreover, in no branch of litera¬ 
ture, if it may be so called, does commonplare assert itself with 
such supreme authority, nowhere has originality so little scope, as 
in the memorials of th^ dead. Hero and there an eccentric and 
self-willed man will insist upon writbg beforehand his own 
epitaph; here aud there strong feeling or bitter sarca^ will ^st 
on finding expression upon the tombstone of a relative or friend. 
But, as n rule, respect for the dead and for the f^inm 
of tho living—especially of women—keeps the writer of epitapoa 
within the^iuTowest bounds, and the only liberty really left to 
him is that of extravagant panegyric. The burying-gronnd of a 
peculiar and exceptional community naturaUy^ prodnoea a richer 
harvest of original, or at least of novel, inscriptions. ^ The tone of 
thought may, after all, be no less uniform, the complianoe with it 
probably even more servile, than in cemeteries that receive the 
dead of numerous sects, classes, ranlw, and parties; hut the pecu¬ 
liar tone of the age and of the community finds utterance in 
forms which, even if trite in their place and time, ore interesting 
to readers who, having forgotten or failed to realize the humour 
of a past ago and an isolated people, gather more of what these 
were from such family memonals than from histo^, or even from 
biography. Few people more eccentric, more distinct from the 
world around them, more vain of that distinction, than Pori- 
tans of New England have achieved a history or left behind 
them practical monuments of their thought and action. A collao* 
tion, then, like that before us * of epitaphs from a cemetery in 
use anwng such a people for the last two centuries is worth, 
if not rainuto perusal, at all events a brief examination. We 
have iu this volume, not indeed the earliest inscriptions fir<»n 
the Groton burial-ground—these probaUy are uodeeiDberalde—but 
those from 1704 to the present day, from the time of (^tteen Anne to 
that of Queen Victoria; from a time when Americana were at 
least as proud of English blood and English connexion aa 
Australians and Oanadians now are, to the epexfe of grtdnal 
alienation, diligently fostered by selfish ambition, and ciummatiog 
in a bitter civu war and in feitiiig animosities. Anotit^ mm 
brin^ us down from the Bevolntion to the War of Secestion; 
the time when England was regarded with all the hatred aejiuw 


England, down to tho time when reheUion sooceUe^ tresfed 
by those whom rebellion had made a nation as the rWmiit of 
crimes, not merely in a pcditical, but in a moral 
the only graTe feult found with Ei^land was her I 

the struggle of the Sooth to retain tiie w ; 

North together in the fbrmer struggle. A 
would piolrably present titife tiiAt wns 
1770 and 17^; certainly It wnmd^ 

^ Rbitofhs Us \Otd 
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to 9% 4 B of lot stliemoit 

exipilMuriiM iMiiu sot the laciiaif in l 3 io hett ooMilde 

tiMiMteit tiint liM Mthora poocgyfioBl 
a fanii^trarlhy duwnptlon. 

Olp£«iodioabw»ii^iiiuB« 1 baB 9 So»timiKet» 6 tc 7 %aioiteof the, 
altet tlMOlegioal joumal^that, in tiia oovrae of a long study of, 
AiB^rioan Htoxatuns, havo oome inlo oar Iwads: and tho Ssh^mth 
S miew ty 'paUiidied under the auppMee of the Metbodiet Episcopal 
Ohufchyoa eoataiaingan unusually a|sge number of papers poseesaiug 
liistorioal, political, and sdentidc iatsveet. The Bkilotl^a 
now in its thirtv< 4 fth volume, contams papers equally varied; the 
fir^ for example, on Socrates; the next on the ration of Pauline 
to Chris^n doctrine; the next a biographical essay on the career 
of Erasmus Darwin \ another on the question of future punish- 
meet; and, finally, one suggesting the employment of illus¬ 
tration in sermons—the onfy sort of literature perhaps from 
which it is still excluded. The Papers of the Southern Histori¬ 
cal Society § contain a mass of information relative to the 
late war, without a careful study of which no historian, how¬ 
ever limited his scope, should venture to treat auy fragment 
of that most interesting story. It is especially valuable ns con- 
tradlctiog upon conclusive authority many of the favourite illusions 
propagate by Northern writers, and establishing beyond doubt 
the enormous superiority In niimbor of the Federal armies in every 
campaign and in almost every battle. 

A treatise on the meaning of the Divine name || may perhaps 
be worth notice as afibrding a remarkable example of the extra¬ 
vagances into which a strong belief in Uie application of the 
evolutionary &ory to history, an eager but uninteJligeul iiect^pt- 
anc© of the solar key to mythology, and a very imperfect acquaint¬ 
ance with ancient languages and comparative philology, ai-o 
constantly lending ambitious but imperfectXv informed writers. 

I Greek PtonetoD is a title given to sketches of the living cities 
of modern Greece and the ruins of ancient Hellas, which are well 
deserving of attention. 

Of poems, The Ming of Amethyrst ••is certainly the best on 
our list. A Vmftipe rokh l)eath tt and the accompanying pieces ai’O 
somewhat below the fatal line of luodiocrity. And the author of 
A Nt^ntwiket Idyl tit has constructed an interesting or at least a 
readable story upon the slender bases afforded by the holiday visit 
of a yfOTHront editor to a town which, long known as a prosperous 
fishing village on the coast of Now England, now seems to bu 
putting forward oertaiii pretensions to the rank of a watering- 
place. ___ 
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heg leave to tiato that dedine to return rejected Communi- 
; hffiiono : and to tiiie rule we can make no excqition. 
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MR. GLA.DSTONE ON FOREIGN POLIOY. 

M b, GLADSTONE, who was always eloquent in speech, 
has, by incessant practice under the inspiration of 
passionate feeling, become a powerful writer. In former 
-times his compositions wore often involved and obscurtJ, 
nor was the pliability of his language always adequate to 
the expression of subtle, if not sophistical, processes of 
reasoning. His essay on the Mission of England, in the 
■current number of the Nincfpf nth Gemtury^ displays the 
vigour and impetuosity which have long characterized his 
style as an orator. For the rhetorical purpose of persua¬ 
sion it is defective only by reason of its perceptibly one¬ 
sided vehemence. A political disputant ought to assume 
as for as possible the attitude of a judge, even when he is 
readly speaking or writing as an advocate. Invective, 
contempt, and unqualified condemnation suggest the 
suspicion tliat there must be something to say on the other 
side. A policy which, if it derived no authority from 
the judgment of the Cabinet, has been approved by a 
large majority of both Houses in Parliament, and which 
is on the whole poj)ular with the nation, may be 
^ wrong, but it must be more plausible than it appears 
v-in Mr. Gladstone's indiotment of the Government. 
,^ho favourable judgment from which Mr. Gladstone 
'i -strenuously dissents has not been exclusively the result of 
insular prejudice. The Liberal party in Prance and 
Italy cordially appr»^ved of J^ord Beaoonsfield\si policy 
during and after the Russian war, although its sympa¬ 
thies may have been chocked or alienat ed liy the annex¬ 
ation of Cyprus, The organs of KusHian opinion, while 
. they have denounced the policy of England more acri¬ 
moniously than Mr. Gladstone himself, have comphiined, 
not of the abortive efEorts of a rash and feeble adversary, 
but of the triumph which, according to their theory, has 
been achieved at the cost of corresponding humiliation to 
^Russia. Within a few days the ojjinion of impartial 
' ^fbreigners has boon expressed in an incidental and weighty 
<fdrm. The American Minister, having occasion to ask a 
^favour of tho English Government, rcaminds Lord Saijshury 
tl^t his request had been formerly declined. “ Since then, 
“ however,’’ he adds, “ the action of your Government has 
** brought it so much honour that 1 thought, Ac.” Mr. 
Welsh may perhaps have formed an erroneous judgment; 
but ho would scarcely have paid tho Government a com¬ 
pliment unconnected with his immediate object unless he 
had known that the general opinion of his countrymen 
concurred with Iris own. M. Gambetta's organ in tho 
press has reviewed ^r. Gladstone’s article in a tone of 
mtter dissent and disapproval. In this instance also 
French ophrion may be erroneous; but when Mr. Glad¬ 
stone differs fipom nearly all the Xril^rals on tho Continent, 
and from half the Liberals in England, ho might with 
advantage be less positive and less violent. He is 
indeed nbt the only critic who denounces tho late 
ncffotiaiions and treaties; but the most bitter and most 
himitaal assailant of Lord Beaconsfield’s foreign policy, 
with the exertion of Mr. Gladstone himself, blames it 
' for undue subaerviehoy to Bil|sia, and not for its leaning 
.':;T^urkey. 

is true that, as Mr. Gladstone eloquently contends, 
force kto hi fou^ ai home. Additional mi- 
^^^^^mellts and ^ ecmides of 

ixtowod eon^ 


tlu^ country cannot forget that England is tho meti'opolis 
of a vast and scattored Empii’o. There is no fundamental 
difference of opinion os to tho uoeessifcy of protecting 
British interests, and Iho duty of taking some part, largo 
or small, in questions which are the comAton concern 
civilized nations. Mr. Gladstone refers with complacency, 
not for the first time, to the duplicate or alternative 
treaties which ho concluded in 1870 for tho defencojpf 
Belgium against either Germany or France. He judUy 
roinark.s that tho celebrated saying of NavoIiEON about:. 
Antwerp w’as “ exaggeration carried to iho confines 
“ of nonsonsc. But it was a peril to the public 
“ honour atid public law of Europe, wlrich is perhaps 
“ after all not our meanest interest.” It is moi’e surprising 
that Mr. Gladstone should quote as an instance of justifi¬ 
able or laudable inlorforonco tho act of Lord Palmerston’s 
Government wdicn “in 1863 they invited Franco to join 
“ in an ultimaiuw> to tho German Powers, and to defend 
“ Denmark, with uh, against tho intrigues which Germany 
“ was canying on under tho plea of the Duke of 
“ Augustenbdro’s title to the Duchies.” The enterprise 
of defending tlio Danish pretensions to Bchleswig and 
Holstein against tho unanimous dotonninaiion and sincere 
conviction of tho German people was at the same time 
rash and unjust; nor has any greater good fortune 
hajiponed of la to years to England than the pettish re- 
jo(jtion by Nai'olEON ill. of a project of alliance which ho 
ought to have haded as an undeserved and unexpected 
windfiill. It was believed that Mr. Gladstone was opposed 
to Lord Palmerston's policy; but it now seems that he 
was ready to share tho responsibility of an unprovoked 
quarrel with Germany, which would have been far more 
dangerous than any dispute with Russia. 

Whether iho Plonipotontiaries brought honour as well 
as peace from Berlin is a question to Ibe determined, or 
which has been determined for practical purposes, by 
verdict of the juiy. Those who think it worth while 
continuo the argument as long as they please; but in fitat(\i; 
affairs honour may bo approximately defined as that 
is generally thought honourable. Air. Gladstone himi^ » 
necessarily admits that peace was preserved, on terms which ^ 
were at least tolerable, if they were not tho best that cotdd^ 
be obtained; but ho repeats his former assertion that th<f ^ 
representatively of England were always on tho side of servi¬ 
tude against freedom. In other words, they struggled 
against the demands of Russia, a|id not without a me^uTO 
of success. The opponents of the Government have no 
: difficulty in showing that tho original policy of Lord 
Beaconsfield has not been carried into effect. The in- 
tegrity and independence of Turkey have been largely 
modified, but not as a result of diplomacy. When it was 
once settled that the Hnssians sbonld be allowed to con¬ 
summate the invasion of Turkey, it became certain. , 
that the war would result in at least a partial 
conquest. The resistance offered was for more pV 
Btiuate than had been thought probable; bnt, os in 
other wars, superior numbers ana resources. rdrimately 
provailod. It iq possible that Lord Beaconsfield may IbLave^ 
from the first tajaught it expedient to d^end l^urkey 
arms ; and he no^ long since declared that the war m%ht 
have beSn n^vented if England had hateirpbs^ a 
resolute prohiMrion. Thete is neither ntiii^ nor difficuliy 
in proving <K>jlleagues^,di8sentod any 

aspimtiomr wMb k^ my 4^ is certain 

thtfa. Urn 
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“In ^he ente^rieie n^cf&rtdt^jif Turkey. In default of wa# 
»r of a threat of diplomacy ^f the Government 

‘ nml^bo criticized on the nnderatanding that, when nego- 
tiati9ns oomjncuoed, tl^#linssians had crossod the Balkims 
and were marchijjg oil Gansj^ntinoplo. Peace might un¬ 
doubtedly have been secured Ijy mere silence and inaction; 
“.but the nation would not in that cano have considered that 
poaco waa accompanied by honour. 

The Treaty of Berliu has not boon regarded by any 
party with unqualified satisfaction ; but no concession was 
nuule which could rightly have been witlihcld when iho 
alternative of acquiescence was war. It is almost un¬ 
worthy of Mr,. GfiADSTONJ? to consiire the English Go\"ern- 
mont for the retrocession of the Bessarabian bank of the 
,'Danube. The Russian Government insisted on iho nnn<3xa- 
^iion ; and no Continental Power Avas prepared to interfere 
even by remonstrance. The frivolous controversy about 
the naval capocjity of Batoum ended in iho proof that Lord 
BiiiACWSFiELi) had rightly described the harboiii’ us re¬ 
sembling in importanco CoAves rather than Portairnmth. 
It may be hoped iliat the Jiaeis will not all bo o.vterini- 
nnted, but many tribe.s w*ith equal claims on English Hyin- 
pathy have been conquered anil cruelly treated by Russia. 
The atrocitietwhudi have been perpetrated in Bulgaria and 
' Roumelia are, like tlio obnoxious eJausos of tho treaty, con¬ 
sequences of Russian conquests which i\Ir. OLADs rONE has 
promoted and applauded. He now protests with honour- 
ahlo earnestness against the crimes of his former clients, 
although ho still holds that Avhen the criminals were 
Mahometan, tho English Goverament ought t.o have used 
force against tho l^orte. Tho A’aluo of his objections to 
the Convention between England and Turkey wdll be 
tested by exporioncui. Otua argument against tho propos(‘d 
protectoiute, as against other instances of ambitious policy, 
may bo deduced from tho alternations of ]jow'er in 
England. It is not improbabh! that the execution of tho 
treaty may devolve on Mr. Gladstone or his political allies; 
nor can it be hoped that those wlio have denounced the 
enterprise as iusane will exert themselves to show that it 
was eminently prudent. 


^whjph the Ameer and occasionally exeroises, a^aoma* J 

what undefined suzerainty. The wild inhabitants of these 
territ< 9 Hoa are apt to come into collision luori^ on less diret^ 
with Russia or Russian dopepdoncies; and thus, even if 
Russia keeps clear of Afghanistan itself, she becomes nl^ed 
up with transactions which concern tho Ameer, and it is 
scarcely possible for her to keep on forgetting that Shbre 
Ali exists. The temporary obstacle lay^ in the growing 
alienation of the AheER from our Government in India^ 
which has become deeper year by year, and has only not 
broken into an open quarrel bcjcausc we porsisied in taking 
no notice of him, and in waiting to see whether he wonlji 
overtuko any overt step of which we must necessarily 
complain. 

Curiously enough, tho first marked beginning of this 
coolness between tho Amker and tho Indian Government 
arose out of this very question of the proper attitude of 
Afghani stan toAvards tin ssia. SifEin-i Ali found tho Russians 
pressing upon his debateablo tenitories, and, represented*' 
that ho could not avoid having some relations, amicable ’ 
or other, with Russia, and experienco had shown that, 
if Russia once deals with minor Powers beyond her 
borders, sho always begins Ia) press, first lor a commercial 
and thou for a political allumce; and he wished to know if 
England would support him in taking from tho outset a 
firm and repellent attitude towards Russia. The Indian 
Govornmont then wished to have as little to do as possible 
with anything or any ouo beyond its borders. Tho Eastern 
question w'as slumbering in what seemed to be a deep 
repose, and tliO proceedings of Russia created little 
anxiety or jealousy in the minds of Indian states¬ 
men. The answer.- given to tho Amekr Avaa that Ave 
could only advuso him to keep on tho best possible ^ 
terms with our good frionds and allies the Russians. 
This answer mortified and displeased tho Amker, for ho 
considered it^ equivalent to an intimation that England 
Avould do nothing for him, and that thencoforlli ho must 
look out for himself; and it avus perli 3 if).s natural that ho 
should feed it impossible to entertain any cordial regard 
for a neighbour wlio would ncithm* notice nor predcot him. 
There Avere also minor (jauses of difibrence or dislike. Tho - 


AFGHANISTAN. 

T he reported movements of Rnssian troops in tho 
region of tho Oxns, and tho cordial welcome given 
to a Russian Embassy by the Ameer of Cabul, have caused 
some .natural disquietude in England, and hiivo serionsly 
occupied the attemtion of the Goverumeut both at hoiuc 
, and in India. It is stated, on authority which professes 
to bo exact, that the Russians are for some purpose 
operating in four directions towards, it may bo presumed, 
a common centre ; but where they are going and wluit is 
tho object they have in view is as yet unknown. But, as a 
Russian general was driven somo months ago from a 
^moto fort by the Tnrcorann.s, it seems safe to conjecture 

S t one object of the expedition is to retrieve a disaster 
mlated to impair the prestige of Russia, Tho scale on 
/'which tliese operations appear to bt) conductf^d precludes 
*'the supposition that any scUeme of considerable magnitude 
is in contemplation, Tho Russians have reached a point 
in Central Asia where border waHare must bo continually 
forced upon them. We ourwdves huA’Q^jast had toad- 
minister a soveic lesson to onr own frontier tribes beyond 
the ^dus, and Russia, may be only doing what wo our¬ 
selves have been compidlod to do. The cordial reception 
of tho Russian mission by the Ameer is a matkT of much 
more immediate and senous importance. Tliero has 
hitherto been a practical, if vague, understanding between 
England and Russia that Afghanistan should be kept 
outside tho sphere of Russian inilueiioe. This was not 
taken to mean that we were in any way pledged to subject 
Aigbanistou to our control or to be responsible for ILe acts 
of tho Ameer. On the contrary, Russia was distinctly 
informed that we Avould not be so responsij^le; and the 
* policy of the Indian Qovemcnout has been in recent years 
tcjtignore Afghanistan os much as possibly, and to leave 
Sherf. Alt to his own counsels, good 01/bad. The position 
of the two naiaona may bo described by saying that we 
ohose, and Russia undeitook, not to meddle with A%hani- 
; stan. To the oontmuance of this situation there were, 
J^werer^ two obstacles; one of a permanent end the other 
. *ot u<te1(Sparaay or aoei^tal ohwraeter. The permanent 
obstaola ooasiiited in the wstence of omMn debateahle 
temlonc^ofttside the sphere of Afghanistan proper, over 


j>!iyments whi»di in bis earlier aiul happier days were made 
him by tli(3 Indian GoAWiimeiit were dificontiuucd. Ht) 
thought himself gTi(3vously wronged by tho decision of an 
Engii.sh ofiieor to whoso JU’bitration fi Iciritorial dispu^cr 
between Persia and Afghanistan had been referred. Ho 
suspected that the Indian Government disapproved of 
his intention to name us his succossor a young and 
favourite son, to tho prejudice of an elder son whom 
11)0 Ameer kepi in prison. But all those motives oi^dis¬ 
quietude wore as nothing when (Jompared with tho shock 
of aoiqwiso, alarm, and indignation excited in tho mind of 
the Ameer by tho English occupation of Quottah. Nu 
one can possibly wondor that tho AiifiER viewed this oc¬ 
cupation with something like dismay. An eminent officer^ 
tlio weight of whose opinion and the urgency of whoso 
advice had much to do in determining tho Indian Go- 
vemmont to take tho momentous stop of beginning 
nexation beyond the great mountain passes, has recentjly 
explained why ho thought tho measure in highest 
degree salutary and a« isc- One of the principal objects 
which ho tolls us wo have attained by holding Quottah 
that ^ toe now for the first time in a position to deal 
Afghanistan a rapid and telling blow. The Ameer, through 
this excellent strategic manoouvre, is now, he tells us, 
at our mercy, and must do as we bid him. This may be 
pleasant for England, bnt it cannot possibly be also plea¬ 
sant for tho Ameer ; and when we hear t^t he diaUkos 
ns, it seems natural to ask what ^ssible reason there eoxdd 
be for supposing that he would fiko us. 

While he was in this humour he had, during the course 
of last sprii^, a proposal made him by Russia that he 
should reccavo a special mission sent to do him honour and 
intended to cement a Mondship between the gimsts. and 
their host. He accepted the proposal with and 

about a month ago weloomed the mission with pos* 
Bible mark of amity and respect. Russian 
have candidly avowed the mission was mte^ided on 
tho part of the Czab as a demonstration egainst^ 
and there can be little doubt that it was aoo^ed in!i^l|^a'me 
spirit by the AlusJSB; Whathto^mwon 
^finite emngeineni^r wn 
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izD|>osmg escort of caraligr. It is not improbable that tUo 
BnBSumfi took care to e^ar^t, and that tbo Asieg# took oaro 
togi^ no difdinct nndertaking wbioh England can ask to 
have vesoindod. A general nssnrmaoe of sj^mpathy and 
‘ may have sndiciently answered the purposes of 

boii^ parties. The Eussians may have been content with 
knowing that for the > future the Amerk will be itiolined 
io loan on them rather ihan on the English, and the 
Ameee may have been content to know or hope that 
he«has secured powerful friends if he ever needs theii' 
assktanct?. It is generally taken for gnuitcd that tlio 
main object of Bir NkvilTjE CHAMnERr.AiN’s missior. is 
to alter the fnuno of the ■ Amber’s mind in this re- 
apect, and to make him perceive that it is to England 
exclusively that ho must henceforth look for protec¬ 
tion luid support. He is to bo induced to engage that 
for the future lie will be guided in everything by EnglaTuh 
V:iand in nothing by Russia. He is to learn that the Russians 
must be always treated as hia enemies bo(janso they are 
always the poasiblo oncniies of England. It is obvious 
tliat, if this objec^t is to bo attained, it can only be attained 
by working on his fears. It is true that w^e might possibly 
bj'ibojiim into an exclusive alliance by the offer of heavy 
subsidios, but this i.s a njsourct; too dangerous and too pre¬ 
carious to find lUv'oiir with a prudent Government. We 
have nothing else b) offer him except porbaps a. haisiird- 
ons guaitiiitce that we will always support the views Im 
may liiiiiscir ciitiM'tain .ns to jiis chiiniri on his rlebato- 
tibl(^ territories. Ho has notliing to apjn'clusnd from Russia 
against which wo could protect biiu more prejndieiuHhaii 
the siiiintiou we have oiirsolvos cTisated for him. Wo 
have no wisli to annex Afghanistan, bccaiiKt' it could not 
be any gain to ns to have a new sot of needy and discon¬ 
tented mountaineers in govern, and tlie Amebr rau.sL be 
able to calculate that the Rume motives will intlnonc^o 
Rassia. Sljort of annexation, it is diflicnit to see whut 
gi’cater haiTn Russia could (io him than that of Rfujiiring 
a fortified post on his outskirts from which a rapid and 
telling blow could always be directed agaimst him. Rut 
ai’guments adib-essed to his ftsars f'or his present safety may 
easily ho made to have a hiree which nothing else could 
hhave. We can point out to him that wo have got hold of 
»QuetLa]i, and cnii deal him a rapid, and telling 
blow, and intend to deal it, and that Russia is 
not prepared to go to war with us, bo that ho 
is in a corner, and must give in. Wo shall thus coerce 
him into Iractnbility aiul makii him our torntied de¬ 
pendent. In ti me ho or his sueecssorsmay grow accustomed 
to the situation, and thereigniugl’rinccofyvfghunistan may 
bo not only a dcpciuleut but a contented and willing 
•one, and as ready to work with us as Holkar and Boindta 
are now. This may Jiappon ; but also it may not ha})pen ; 
and it must not be forgotten tliat the fear lest it might 
.j^iot happen if the tjxperimcnt were tned was tlio chief 
.basis of that policy of masterly inactivity which (!om- 
^meudod itself successively to Lord Lawrjsjjce, Lord JVJavo, 
^ainl Lord Nou'IHHjiook, but >vhich it is now the fashion .to 
■deride as obsolete. 


mL GLADSTONE'S UNREDEEMED ENGAGEMENTS. 

I K a short note appended to his angry denunciation of 
the foreign policy of the Government, Air. Gladstone 
paWishes a wonderful catiiloguo of implied pledges which 
ho is pleased to, desorilxj ns unredeemed engagements. 
The adjective or pavtieiplo has lately been brought into 
fashion by Garibaldi and the rovolutionoiy faction in 
Italy. Unredeemed Italy consists of the territorks which, 
mespectively of prudence, of possession, and of public 
law, demagogues loudly daira as part of tbo national 
tomiory. Controversy as to riglit is assumed to be at an 
end j and there only remains a question of expediency as 
toAhe time when Italian rights shall be asserted by war 
with Austria. The title of the Democratic Clubs of Rome 
and Florence to speak in the name of the country has 
been jnatly questioned. Mr? Gladstohf/s habitual dis- 
of aU opinions whidi diflBw from his own dk- 
gSies from hunself the boldness, which might be 
«>alkd by a strtgffr name, of assertinpf that IParBament 
k botma to rediHfcithont diaousaioiL two-and- 

isepaji^^ '^^^^^^geiKhntjii ^ondattiig of measures pro- 





debate, and most of them may Mflj^be ^isonssed in 
order of time; btdlf when he alBrawthe necessity 
entire list of changes, Mr. QLADS’^bNR sinks in stateii4tt^^ ' 
like foresight and moderation level of GARiaARO]^. 

The “ slight sketch of somej^ (nht of ail) “ of our unro* 

deemed engagements ” r^n only be appreciated when it 
is-presented in full:—i. London Municipal Refoim; 

“ 2. County Government; 3. County Franchise ; 4. Liquor 
“ Laws; 5. Irish Borough Franchise; 6. Irish University 

Question; 7. Opium Revenue; 8. Criminal Law Pro* 

“ cediirc; 9. Responsibility of Masters for lnjuriefir*t6 
“Workmen; 10. Reduction of Public Expenditure; 

“ II. Probate Duty ; 12. Indian Finance ; 13. Working of , 
“ the Homo Government of India; 14. City Companies; X5, 

“ RuvidI Laws;. 16. Valuation of Property; 17. Law of|ha 
“ iMedical Profession; iS. Ljiw of Entail and Sottlouiont^ 
“ 19. Corrupt Practice.s at Eleetions; 20. Expousea of, 
“ Elections 2T. Reorganization of the Rovenue Deport-, 
“ ments ; 22. The Currency. In not a tew of those cases 
“ the mischief amounts to positive scandal.” The mischief 
can ordy amount to scandtil, and indeed can only exist in ' 
any degiTO, largo or small, in cases where the implied 
(diangos are ncocHsiary or dosirabJe. There is no mischief 
in not disemssing a inofisure when the results of discussion 
would bo to leave things ns they are. Mr. GlahstonU* 
would prohjibJy admit that, the only evil of which ho com¬ 
plains in oath c-aso is the delay t)r prevention of innova-^ 
lions which ho would deem to bo reforms. He 
had just Ix'foro spoken of the Cabinet as “ the 
“ merc'st linndful of men who may, if they have 
“ a Ruiiic.icTit stock of X)crs(mal hardihood ami in- 
“ diilbrcTice to the opinion of (hose aronnd them, avail 
“ theuisclves of the impeded state of the political traflio 
“ to sto]> altogotbor the chief of all the Queen’s highw.iyR.” 
Political traflic is a figure -wliieh symboliaes political 
change; and the Queen’s highways in the parablo lead 
uniformly dowmvard. One eloquent and powerful agitator 
may render the high^vay dangerons if ho has a sumciont 
stock of poffioual hardihood to force all the traffic simul¬ 
taneously to the top of the incline. 

Mr. Glai>stone fails to explain wli)^ he left more than 
tw‘onty eugageraents mircdcemed when lie left office. The 
mischief in not a few of the cases must have amounted to 
poKitive scandal when ho w'us at the head of a majority of 
si.\ty, fi^■e yem's ago. Few of the measures in his list wero 
at any ilino proposed by his Goveimmimt, and his expcfrienc© 
of tlio liquor la.w's and the Irish Uiiivorwity question 
is not encouraging. Excejd in some instances by 
letters or out-of-door speeches, he never meddled with 
county goyernmont, with county franchise, with the opiugi 
r(ivt‘riiie, with the jwobato duty, with the law of entail and 
setth'meut, with the Irish borough franchise, or with 
soiuo inidefinod project which ho now for tho first time 
indicatos of reorganizing the revenue dopartmemts. It is 
difiicult to guess what he jn-oposes to do with the mir- 
ron<\y. He administered the Treasury cither as hirst 
Lord or as Chancellor of the Exchequer during a great 
paii of his public life, and ho maintidnod the Bonk Act,of 
1844 and the gold standard. Even for the pui*pose» of 
agitation he is not likely to I'cpudiato the declaration *'of 
his late colleague Mr, Gosohen, that a doubk standard,, 
will never bo established in England. A legislative 
engagonicnt, redeemed or unredeemed, lies exclusively 
within the competence of Piirliament; but Mr. Gladstone 
L as on more than one occa,sion confounded his own wishes 
or opinions with Parliamentary or national pledges. Ho 
once explained to the House of Commons that a 
part of the Treaty of Paris was virtually invalid, bocausu 
ho had himself dissented from the Black Soa clauses, at 
the time when he was condoeting a bitter opposition 
agtiiiist Lord Palmer.ston’s Government. In tlie same 
spirit he now treats as Parliamentary on^gemonts many 
proposals which the House of Commons has reject, and 
some of which it has never had notice. London 
Reform has never been seriously considered in Parliament. 
A. County Government Bill, pr^osed by the preaeht 
Cabinet, waa dropped in tho lost Session, not throng the 
pressure of foromn alhdrs, bat beoatise it received no acstivo 
support. The County Franchise Bill, the lri^ Borough 
Franchise BiR, its. Bxrx^s Xxish Univerfi% KB, the Bill 
fOTmakh ^ for injure to workmen, 

wereidl 

which tha; House of 
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Yoto one way, Mr, Gi^ipetoNn is not ox^tiiled to treat the 
Opposite conclusion as &n unredeemed enga^ment. 

One of the most important items of Mr. Gladstone’s 
catalogue is Criminal l»aw Procedure. A layman may be 
oxcns^ for not regarding ^fche distinction between a 
Criminal Code and the accessory Code of Procedure. The 
Liberal Government had not found time to undertake such 
a measure; or rather the eminent jurist who has now 
supplied a great legislative defect had not then accom¬ 
plished, or perhaps had not begun, liis laborious task. 
The present LoiU) Chanoellob has cordially encouraged 
the enterprise; and the A'rroiiNEY. General introduced the 
Bill in an earnest and comprehensive speech. It was 
thought, with general consent, that the Code must bo 
submitted to an independent examination before it could 
be advantageously discussed in Parliament, l^he Com¬ 
mission which IB to undertake the duty has been 
already appointed, and its members will complete 
their inquiry in time for early legislation in the 
next Session. Mr. Gladstone would perhaps not have 
thought of a Criminal Code as an unredeemed engage¬ 
ment if the Government had not seriously and vigorously 
undertaken and redeemed an engagement which has been 
too long delayed. Of the candonr and temper with which 
Mr, Gladstone approaches the acts and the omissions of 
the Government which ho so bitterly hates, aciin'mis illns- 
tmtion is furnished in an earlier jjnssage of the same 
efiftsay. The Government, he says, “ abamloncd from the 
“ first all idea of living, as Sir llouETtT Peel desired that 
“ his Government should live, by great measures of legis- 
** lation addressed to the national benefit, and they 
“ substituted a careful regard to interest and class, 
** fiom Bishops down to beerhouses,” Bcciliouses are 
inserted for purposes of alliteration and odium. 
The Government have left heerhouRes alone; and 
the Permissive Bill, to whi<'U Mr. GiiADST()Nr. may 
possibly refer, has again and again boon rejected 
by overwhelming majorities. With bishops, it is true, 
the Government have dealt by pjissing a “permissive” 
Bill for the increase of their number. A inortj ambitious 
measure of the same kind was more ihaii once introduced 
into Parliament by Mr. Cijidstone’s friend and consiant 
politicahsupporter, the late Lord Lyttelton. It is probable 
that many members of both ])a.rties rogai d the Bishoprics 
Bill with indifference, although it cueoiinteied only a few 
opponents in cither House; but it might have been sup¬ 
posed that Mr. Otj^dstone would lioariily approve an 
attempt to strengthen episcopal administration. The 
temptation of a sneer at any in.stitutioii wbicli nuiy 
bp held up to the envy or ridicule of the mob Beeims 
to be iiTosistible. In the same pint t)f hiR ariicle 
Mr. Gladstone, who was formerly a Conservative 
Minister, and who, after an alliance of some years with 
the Liberals, was on the point of joining the late Lord 
t)EitD)f in 1859, coolly asserts that the present ^Ministry, 
including Sir S. Noutiicote and Mr. Cross, “are the men, 
* and the political heirs of the men, who passed the Six 
Acts and the Corn Laws, who impoverished the pojmla- 
tion, who fettered enterprise by legislative resiraint, who 
withheld those franchises that have given voice and vent 
to the public wishes, whose policy, in a word, kept the 
tlirone insecure and the Empire weak, and wimld, un¬ 
less happily arrested in 1832, and again in 1846, have 
plunged^tho Empire in revolution,” For this party Mr. 
Gladstone, then apparently one of its heirs, canvassed the 
county of Flint in 3858. It would be difficult to carry 
party spite to moj'e extravagant excess. .It is only neces¬ 
sary to add that to the twenty-two unredeemed engngo- 
ments Mr. Gladstone significantly appends another cate¬ 
gory of measures “ wJiich are at present only pressed by a 
“ section, though often a largo section of the community, 
“ such as the rcdifitributioii of seats, the Church Estab- 
“ lishmeuts, the Law of Primary Education, and very 
“ many more.” 


THE TIIlEnS ANNIVERSARY. 

T he service which was performed inNotro Dame on Tues¬ 
day has enabled the Catholic jouraals to draw a tolling 
contrast between the aspects in which the Church and the 
E^puMic regard M. Thiers. The Bcpublic, says tho Ifmm^ 
y^hioh beli^v^ neither in God nor in immortality, and 
knowi. nothing of purgatory, or heaven, or hell, assisted 
at a ceremoi^ in honour of M. Tfli|ES.” The Church 


pronounced, indeed, his name in her prayers, but only to 
supplicate for him the remission of his si^s. In the 
Catholic ritual the dead man is made to ask his fi^iends to 
have pity on him, for the handnf the Lord hath touo^d 
him. How many of M. Thiers's friends, asks the Xfnion^ 
had compassion enough for him to grant his request ? The 
Radical organs are not less disposed to moke capital out, 
of the occasion. Why, soys one of them, did wo go to 
Notre Dame? Because, for the time, the Bepuldip 
had made its dwelling there. Of what account were Gie 
piety, tho psalm-singing, tho prayers ? They were all domi¬ 
nated by the grand thought that it w^as before tho Republic 
that all heads were bowed. Tho Revolution has made its 
solemn entry into that gimt cathedral from the pulpit of 
which the ideas which the Revolution embodies have sc 
often boon cursed. It is plain that tho extreme pai-ties in 
France are not disposed to make friends even for an hour 
over M. Thiers'h grave. It is curious, however, to notice 
how much in accord their journals arc as to the place', 
which M. Thiers will hold in French histo^, and how 
completely they bcitli miss tho point in his character 
which will make the last seven years of his life more 
really honourable to him than all that went before. The 
Conscr\ntive8 say truly enough that M. Thibbs was the 
author of a Republic under which the iustituth.ns which 
ho most cared for arc in constant danger of attack. The 
Radicals say with cqunl truth that M. Titiebs founded a 
Government which he chose to call a Republic, but 
that it w'ants all the characicristics with which the 
na-mo has hei*etoforc been associattjd. Both assertions can 
be proved to demonstration, and it is on the two com¬ 
bined that M. Thiers's (daim to greatness wull rest. No 
man was ever lcs.s Republican than M, Thiebs, and no 
man ever had a larger sliure in founding a Republic. No 
m.an saw more clearly the risks which all that ho most 
valued in France would nin if the Rtqmhlic were set up, 
and no man could he more determined that those risks 
Bhoulcl be encountered. Other fouiiderfi of institutions 
have felt something like enthusiasm for thcii‘ own work; 
M. TniEKS surveyed his to tho last with a coldly critical eye 
which did not pufler a shoi’icoming to escape it. It was 
this strange comhinalion of indiff’crenct? and resolution that 
enabled M. 'I’liiERS to suetjeod as he Hucceeded. If ho had . 
been a Ropubii<*fin of tho typo with w'hich France was 
familiar tho Ri'public would not have lasted a year. Its 
legal existcTici; would have been ended while tho National 
Asseuihly was still at Bordeaux. Tho merits of 
M. 'IhiiERs’s ])olicy V'ore, fir.st, that he saw that 
tho Republic was tho Government which had the best 
cliani’c of las! iiig, if it could once bo sot up, and next that 
lie used a monarchical AsRombly as the instrument with 
which to set it up. He hud the worst conceivable means 
w'ith which to bring about his ends, but by a judicious use 
of those means he achieved all that ho wanted to achieve, 
lie could not, it is true, save himself ns well as his work;, 
but there could bo no better testimony to his work than 
the fact that it survived after he himself had, politically 
speaking, perisbod. M. Tninns could fool with the Con¬ 
servatives that certain institutions must he preserved, and 
he could feel with the Radicals that the Republic must be 
established. Ilis distii ction was that he saw, what tho 
Conservatives did not see, that in the existing condition of 
Francfflfttho institutions whicli be and they valued could 
only be maintained under a Republic, and that ho saw, 
'wdiat tho Radicals did not see, that tlie Govomment which 
ho and they valued could not be set up unless it frankly 
accepted Conservative institutions. 

Neither party can be exjK’cted to feel any gratitude to 
M. Tiiierh for what he did for them. The Cdnservativos 
cannot yet believe that undoi- the Republic as M. Thiers 
made it they may retain all tho solid advantages which 
they enjoyed under monarchical govomment. The Radicate 
cannot yet believe that a Government which gives solid 
advantages to the Conservatives can be Republican in mom 
than name. M. Thibes did more than divine that a Con¬ 
servative Republic was tho only Government that could 
ensure trancpiillity to Franco. Ho discomod that therti 
w^as a cential section of French society which pould be 
induced to accept a Conservative licpublie, and that, with 
this central section on bis side, ho could afford to negteet 
the two extremes. In all p^e^dottS-O^Pdrts ,to found a 
Republic this central section had Ra4ii3®te 

and Cbnscryati^voi^ htuHbught their O 
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tne Fronoh nation .miglit be won to iako an interest in 
politics, and that tbe way to make them tako an interest 
m politics was to b£ter them, not any one of the political 
oombinations with which they were familiar, but a new 
combination which would look at first like a contradiction 
in terras. Ko doubt M. Thiers owed a groat deal to his 
exceptional position as the sole survivor of the Parlia¬ 
mentary statesmen of Franco, and a great deal to the 
uncertainty which surrounded his views and purposes 
when ho first took ofiice. His antecedents went a long 
way with Conservatives who romembored tho prominent 
port which ho had played under the Monarchy, with 
Hadicals who roniombercd tliat he had worked for the 
Government of National Delbnco, and with men who 
thought the particular form of government to bo sot 
up a small matter compared with tho certainty that an 
energetic government of some kind should bti set up. 
But when all this has been allowed for, tho fact remains 
that M. Thiers took office in 1871 with few or no indica¬ 
tions to show what tho French people really desired, and i 
that by extraordinary discernment or extraordinary good i 
fortune he discovered what they desired almost bofure ' 
they had found it out themselves. 

The ceremony of Tuesday was an appropriate eiipres- 
sion of the composite and almost contradictory character 
of M. Thiers’s work. However little the Radicals may 
like it, it is clear that tho third of September will bo tho 
ffito day of tho French Republic. Tho fourth of Septem¬ 
ber is too inoxtri(!ably bound up with tho disasterH of 
1870 to make it a suitable day for commemoration. If it 
recalls tho fall of the Empire, it recalls also the terrible 
catastrophe in tho midst of which the Empire fell. 
Anniversaries in abundance have conns down from the first 
French Republic, but to have come down from tho first 
French Republic is a sufficient condemnation in tho eyes 
of a vast number of existing Republicans. An ecclesiastical 
ceremony in honour of M. TiiicRS takes hold of mo!*e minds 
than any other that could bo devised. Ho was the first 
President of tho Republic, therefore to honour Idrn is to 
honour tho Republic, that is enough to secure tho ac- 
quiesoonce, if not tho enthusiasm, of a majority of Radicals. 
Ho paid off the German indemnity and delivered France 
from the German ocenpation; that is enough to commend 
his memory to every good Frenchman who is not blinded 
by political passion. He put down tho Commune and made 
no secret of his detestation of Radical ideas in every form; 
that is enough to please that largo body French Con¬ 
servatives who care mnch for things and little for names. 
The ceremony at Notre Dame is in form ecclesiastical. 
The mass for tho dead is said, the accustomed litual is 
gone through, tho censors ai’e swung, tho holy water 
is sprinkled, tho absolutions aro pronounced. All 
this is in harmony with that practicral good sense 
which has no wdsh to break with tho Church or 
to make France tho theatre of an atheistic propaganda. 
But though tho crowd which fills tho cathedral goes 
there in name to pray for M. Tiiiers, an erring man, it 
goes there in fact to glorify him as a successful statesman. 
Thus the sul^stauco of the modeni idea is secured, while 
the ancient forms aro preserved. This is just the combi¬ 
nation which a Ropublic that aims at satisfying tho 
wants of a sensible, business-like, uneutbnsiastic nation is 
likely to favour. That common sense and distaste for 
enthusiasm should be tho qualities which a French Ro- 
imblio has chiefly to take acicount of is one of the most 
singular facts in contemporary history. 


CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 

T he American project of forming a Customs Union 
witih Canada may cause reasonable anxiety. If tho 
Parliament of tho Dominion determines to accept the 
proposal, a long stop will have been taken to separation 
from tho British Empire. There can be no doubt that 
such a mea^suro exceeds tbe constitutional competence of 
tho Canadian Government. The adoption of the tariff of 
the United States would involve the imposition of 
differential duties on English and European produce; but 
certain impunity and praotioalljr irresponsiblo power have 
more control over ^alonial relations than anj written laws. 
It is not cbrtaiifl^htither foreign Governments would 
he able to claim mih EnglaM the pexformaiice of the 
j&irvohrM niiion o1iiuses> if tim stipiilatMaL 
hya, Oolony ^ioh is fhr 



pendent. It would he evident to the world that inequality 
of taxation was imposed against the wish of the Englisa 
Government, which must itself at the same lime have 
submitted to tbe burden of discriminating duties on 
English produce. It is more important to examine the 
question whether a commercial amalgamation with the 
United States would be consistent with a colonial con¬ 
nexion with England. The alternative of forcible resist¬ 
ance to Canadian legislation may be dismissed os im¬ 
practicable and obsolete. All English politicians have 
long since prospectively or hypothetically reconciled them¬ 
selves to tho possible case of separation ; and it would bo 
absurd to oppose by force the partial application of 
the same princit)le. In dealing with colonies as with 
foreign nations the English Government is in some degree 
disa»'nied by its immutable adherence to principles 
which forbid commercial retaliation. Tho Oauadiam 
Ministers and House of Commons will consider American 
proposals withont any fear that their admission to tbe 
markets of tho United States will lead to their exclusion 
from intercourse witli England. There is refwon to fear 
that in Canada, as in almost all countries, producers have 
greate.r influence than consumers. It will bo greatly to 
the advantage of Canada to export commodities free of 
duty by the land fmntier, while the ports of England 
will remain, as at present, open. The high prices which 
will bo imposed on the community at large will attract 
less attention. 

Jt is possible that unsound reasons may have more effect 
than better arguments in pi'oducing hesitation on tho side 
of Canada. The monufacturers of the Dominion will 
perhaps not be inclined to facilitate the nnlimited competi¬ 
tion of American prod ucers. They may confidently assume 
that the Government of tho United States has at present 
no intention of promoting Free-trade, although tho exten¬ 
sion of the boundaries of a prison is an instalment of 
freedom. Vast regions such as Russia and tbe United 
Slates suffer less than small countries from protection, be¬ 
cause in modern times they enjoy perfect freedom of internal 
eommorco. Tho excuses which were formerly made for 
tho prohibition or discouragement of trade between one 
French province and another are equally applicable to 
great kingdoms and republics; but tho practi^ mischief 
of monopoly diminishes in proportion to the distance and 
rarity of fiscal barriers. According to the theories which 
rule American legislation, it is to be regretted that no 
Customs frontier intervenes between Maino and Texas; 
but the New England manufacturer is compelled by custom 
and public opinion to rndura tho competition of his country¬ 
men ill Pennsylvania; and tho voluntary accession of , 
Canada to the Union would bo welcomed with unbroken 
unanimity. If the American Protectionist ever reflects on 
tho reasons for arrangements which ho is powerless to pre^ 
vent, lie may perhaps attribute his own feeling of content¬ 
ment to disinterested patriotism. To allow himself to^ 
be undersold by a foreign rival would be an injury to 
country as well as to himself. If the proposed overtures 
to Canada command popular approval, the relaxation of 
national monopoly must bo recommended by other con¬ 
siderations. It may be taken for granted that the 
dominant party in the United States will only seek com¬ 
mercial union with Canada in tho hope" that the com¬ 
mercial allianco is formed with customers, and not 
with competitors. If the Canadian producers take tho 
same view, they will be disposed to decline Benevolent 
and suspicious offers. The community, or, in other woids, 
tho population of the United States and Canada, will 
probably be passive. It is the interest of American 
consumers to include now territories within tho Customs 
frontier, as it would be for their benefit to abolish Custom¬ 
houses altogether. Canadians, on the other hand, ought 
to deprecate tho exclusion of European produce for the 
benefit of either Canadian or American manufactnrers. 

The vexatious tariffs of Canada and other colonies are 
in some degree analogous to the provinoial cnst&nm duties 
of Franco in tho early part of the eighteei^h century; but , 
they have the negative merit of being equal and 
partiaL The Kings of France, although their subjects 
in different prorinc^ were allowed.to i^ure one onot^ 
at their diforetion, wotdd not baye tolerated a Cnstons) 
Union between Alsaoe and the Palatmate, or betw^ 
Provence add OataLphin i nor can England aoCLuiesoo 
withotit without further antlot^ ^ 

in an ^ Oaauwla to Inipoiiktr 

from th0 * 
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heavy. diiticB shoald bo placed on hlnglish manufactures, 
except for^the le^timato purpose.of raising a revenue; 
but, as long as Uanadian manufacturers have infiuence 
cTteagh to ei^ablishui maoo|K)ly for their own boneht, high, 
duties are; so hit excusable that they are intoUigible. If 
than Ani^ican proposals. aro accepted by Canada, the 
minerals of Pennsylvania and Georgia and the manufac¬ 
tures of New Kngland and Pennsylvania will bo protected 
against English competition in markets which are still 
nominally English. If the notions and habits of former 
times survived, there would be mateiials for more tlian 
one.. quarrel, internaiional and colonial. Tlie American 
Govornment wonld not. approve of a foreign negotiation 
with Texas or California, especially if it obviously tended to 
ilio detriment of the Union; anduegotiations with Canada 
ought, in strict propriety, to bo conducted tlirongh the 
Foreign Office iu Downing: Street, which wonld scarcely 
entertain proposals for the eommoroial disint£<grfiti(m of 
the. Enfipii^.v Except by permission of the Imperial 
Government, no colony can enter into diplomatic relations 
with a foi'eiga Power ; but Canada has dealt almost inrle- 
pcndcntly with former treaties of reciprocity, and a con¬ 
cession once made can seldom bo practically recalled. It 
wonld bo much better that the Canadian Government 
should itself reject the American overtures than that it 
should be reminded of the limitation of its powers. 

A n ap])eul to the loyalty of the colonists would be moi'o 
expedient if it were likely to be successful; nor ought 
there to botany difficulty in satisfying the Canadian Par¬ 
liament thata Customs Union is undesirable unless it is to be 
followed by political annexation. Whatever might be the 
stipulatious of a convention between the United Slates 
and Canady the smaller community would have no 
ellbotiv© voice in settling the future tariffi The pro¬ 
moters .,'Of the meisuro will bo us anxious to discouruge 
Canadian .industry before as , after tho a^lition of the 
Customs frontier; and, although discriminating duties 
may not bo levied on Canadian manufactures, foreign 
contmodities which might bo required iu Canada will be 
excluded or discountenanced if they are likely to compi'tc^ 
with. American produce. I’o all complaints which may 
arise from the operation of a common lariIV there will b(* 
the; ready answer that, if the people of Canada think 
thowtselvcs unfairly ti’catcd, they have within their rfiacli 
the remedy of* becoming a portion of the great Republic. 
The sfune process of practical union Ijas been successfully 
tried in Europe. The North German Customs UiiioTi 
preceded by many 7001*8 the North German Fcdcnition 
aud tho Gorman Empire. It is now conjectured that 
Austria will include Bosnia aud Herzegovina within 
her fiscal frontier as a stop to complete annexation. 
The EngUsh Government will probably do well to ketq) in 
the. background tho obvious objections which may be 
raised against the proposed arrangement from an Im¬ 
perial point of view. It may bo that there is no need of 
spurring a willing liorso. The colonists will be jnore im¬ 
pressed by their own reasons than by advice which thoy 
w*!!! not regard as wholly disinterested ; nor will American 
negotiators be backward in reminding them that sound 
ooonomio couhboIs are designed to restrain their inde¬ 
pendent action. Every new colonial question furnishes an 
additional proof that, after a tolerably succe.ssful trial 
of twenty years, responsible government, combined with 
an indefimte degi©o of real or ziojninal subordination to 
theauthoiHiy of the zuothcr-eountzy, is still an experiment. 
It may bo added that, in testing novel relations by prac¬ 
ticed experience, the English Government and Legislature 
have <^spkyed no moan order bf statc^smanlike wisdom. 


THE COLLISION IN THE THAMES. 

O NE of the most terrible accidents which an age 
uAappily prolific in wholesale destruction in 
peace as as in war hae produced, ^ occurred 

cu, the eveningi^of Tuesday lost in a place where it 
might .least have, been ^ looked for—tho highway of 
th^.Thsflnee^' Tl^'reflection that .witil our grows 
tovrarda nerfeotion wo ?nmt pay for increased speed and 
facil:^ lof travi^ling^ as .well as lor other discoveries of 
oiviliaaticny in the ^ehape of proporiaonately increased 
riski «anvf«hardly 3l^d inuoh« eona^ion in the face of 

a few day«^ of 

each^othevi^^sri^^ia popuktic^ is aiwafs 

mono: dr ^subjefttuia dAn^pem, but whkh is 


apt only to awake to a sense of the peril ivhm it 
asserts itself on a gimt scale. The aoqident on the 
Thames:—unlike, those acridents on wdl^ays which 
have unfortunately lost by repetition their first sense of 
horrojvr-had in it the element of terrible surprise e^;eii 
more than any ^eat disaster at sea can have. ThSre were 
hoiTor, and strangeness enough in tho fe-te of the Butydiee^ 
to which the circumstance that the ship had all but 
reached her goal lent an added bitterness. But 

that took place at sea, where the , chances 
wreck or collision are at least recognized. No 

one could have foreseen or guessed that, almbst 
while the wreck of the Bury dim was being brought into 
harbour, a calamity of even greater horror would overtake < 
an excursion boat steaming quietly up tho Thames on ite 
return from a journey to Gravesend. Such calamities, it 
is true, have not been unknown; but they are compara¬ 
tively so rare, and there are, or should be, so many chances 
against their happening, that, apart from all, considera¬ 
tions of the vast misery which they involve, the very fact 
of their recurring strikes one with a shock of astonishment, 
From tho accounts which have been published it appears 
that tho Pnneess Aliccy a largo saloon steamer belonging 
to tbe London Steamboat Company, left London on 
Tuesday morning to go to Gravesend and Sheerness, 
carrying a crowd of excursionists. On the letum voyage 
she called at Gmvesend at hall-past six iu the evening, 
and after l<iaviiig Gravesend wfis to stop at North Wool¬ 
wich Pier, She “ was in tho reach below it, which is 
“ called GalUon s Reach. Tho tide was running down, at 
“ two hours’ ebb, and in rounding tho point on the south 
“ biauk (Tripcock Trees l*oint) into tho reach, tho course of 
“ tho steamer was to hug the bank and to avoid tho force 
“ of the tide. She then headed across tho river 
“ to the next point, that on the north side, called 
“ the Devil’s Houso.” At a quarter to eight o’clocik, 
when tho Frinecs's Alice was in mid-stream and 


half way down the roach, she was run into by tho 
Jhjivdl (Jiistle, a sciew collier outward bound. According 
to" the first published accounts of the catastrophe, “ what 
“ lm,pi)ened it is impossible acjcuratoly to detail ”; but it 
was known that the screw-ship stmek tho Frincesa Alice 
on tho port side. Accounts w'hich havo since appeared 
directly conirndiot this in one point, for it is said that “tho 
“ passengers rescu(jd most unanimously declare” that tho 
FujwaU CastU struck tho Fnncpsa Alice “ on tho starboard 
“ spoiison—that is to say, on the right-hand paddle-hox,” 
I’ho log of the Jh/well Castle, mastei’ Captain Thomas 
ITakwson, gives this account:—“ At 7.45 proceeded at half 
“ speed down GalHon’s Roaoh. Being about tho centre of 
“ tho reach, observed an excursion steamer coming up 
“ Barking Reach, showing her red and masthead lights, 
“ when we porir^d our helm to keep over townr«ls Trip- 
“ cock Point. As the vessels neared, observed that tho 
“ other steamer had portesd, and immediately afterwords 
* saw that she had starboarded, and was trying to cross 
‘ onr bows, showing her green light close under the port 
‘ bow. Seeing collision inevitable, stopped our en^nea 
‘ and reversed full speed, when tho two vessels collided, 
‘ tho bow of tho Bywell Castle cutting into the other 
‘ steamer, which was crowded with passengers, with 
a dreadful crash.” Tlio part of the log which follows, 
and which .states that tho By well Castle did every thing 
which dbuld be done towards saving the passengers of the 
Princess Alice, gives a welcome contradiction to the report, 
previously current, that tlie sorow-flteamer went on its 
way regardless of the cries for help from the Princess Alice. 
Tho misery is certainly complete enough without this 
added horror. 


There is no log of the Princess Alice as to the col¬ 
lision, and her master, Captain Gbikstsap, was among 
those who perished. Aa . usual in such cases, there is 
a confiiot of testimony among those who have survived to 
give evidence. One . witness, wo are told, says that he 
saw the Bywdl Oasth a mile off; another eays that she# 
showed no li^ts; and others say tba^ she md show a 
^aen light. ^ It may not be easy mr the Board of ^rade 
inquiry, to discover with exactitude, what^ course was Jh . 
fact pursued by each vessel; and it woeld, lie. imwiso as , 
yet to offer any sxjpcmm point*, sfion^ 

certain is that the JP)Hnees» 
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rapid tideway* carried some little way on her 

course, in spit© of Having reversed her engines. When 
she brought to, she sncceeded in saving sixteen lives. Bat 
it is.^to ^ feaifed that the estimate of the number of lives 
lost, which gives five or six hundred, is not above tlio mark. 

It has been said that it is impossible as yet to form any 1 
decisive opinion as to the cause of the oeoidont. There are, I 
however, senne points which at once offer themselves for con- | 
sidspation. It appears that the simple rule of the river which 
oncS^revailed, that vessels going np should keep one side 
and vessels going down another, is superseded by the more 
complicated regulations now in force. According to the 
Times* report, ** a master or pilot must decide by observa- 
“ tion of the lights of tho approaching vessel whether ho 
“ is meeting end on or crossing, and must also have regard 
‘ “ to the custom of the river at that particular poiut, and 
“ to the necessities of navigation.” Under such an arrange¬ 
ment as this there must always be a certain danger that the 
captains of two vessels keeping opposite courses may bring 
their vessels into collision, both thinking that they are 
doing tbeir best to avoid it, for want of time to communi¬ 
cate their intentions to each other. On this point ono of j 
the many correspondents who havo sent letters to the | 
Times in reference to the (collision observes that it is usual j 
for the skippers of Thames steamers to pursue an erratic 
course, in order, as they call it, to “ cheat ** tho tide. 
Another correspondent, who signs himself “ Marine Insur- 
“ aiico,” calls attention to the fact that “ such occurrences 
“ (as a collision in tho Thames) avo not seldom, but inccs- 
“ sant, and that vessels sunk in the Thames through 
“ careless navigation or other can pcs may bo counted by 
** scores.” This may very well be tho ease, since, os has 
boon already observed, it is only when a calamity occurs 
on a largo scale that public grief and sympathy are 
thoroughly aroused, and for ouo case of comparatively 
little loss of life that is known, there may bo number¬ 
less cases where loss of life was barely escaped. A 
member of tho Junior TJiamc'S Yacht Club confirms 
** Marino Insurance’s ” staioTnent os to tho frequency of 
accidents, and says that tho navigation of the river pilots 
is completely reckless and bewildering, and that they 
“ appear to ho a body of men subject to no con- 
“ trol.” Another point which is thus far uncontostod 
is that the Prineess Alice was unfit by reason of her 
constru(diou to bo exposed to tlio dangers which un¬ 
doubtedly ought to bo taken into account in the case of a 
rivor'going boat. Tho Privveas Alices it appears, was a 
steamer of 251 tons, gross mcasurcmient, with a length of 
twenty-six times her d<jpth. Originally lifionsod to carry 
336 passengei’s in winter and 4S6 in summer for ** extended 
** river service,” she afterwards obtaimnl a certificate for 
936 passengers ** for river service in smooth water only or 
“ on lakes.” Putting aside the fact that lake-service may 
at times bo far more dangerous than river-servico in smool h 
water, we may note that—^to quote from Mr. Corner’s letter 
to the Times —“ because this little vessel has had built up 
from her dock a towering and, I say, burdensome saloon, 

“ sho is forsooth licensed to caivy 936 passengers.” That 
is to say, her cairying-i^om was iacroased in proportion 
to the diminution of her seaworthiness. There seems to 
bo little doubt that she was much overcrowded, chiefly, it 
would seem, with women and children, although her cer¬ 
tificate would have allowed her to carry two hundred 
more passengers than she actually had on hoard; and that 
the possibility of this overcrowding was duo to the largo 
saloons above deck, which overbalanced her hull when 
she was struck. As to tho question of boats, in 
so sudden a catastrophe ns that which wo havo 
to deplore* ordinary boats can hardly bo of much service, 
p. Tiri moans have yet to be adopted for the immodiato 
rescue of a large number of people under such circum¬ 
stances. The suggestions made-at the end of the letter 
from which wo have just quoted, as to water-tight com¬ 
partments and unsinkable life-boats, are certainly woHh 
odnsideration. 

It is impossible, as has been said, to decide upon the 
causes of this most disastrous occurrence before all the 
evidence that can be procured is before us. It can onlv 
be hoped that not only these causes be ascertained, 
but that some good may come of a groat evff by better pro- 
cautionfl beiuA islten m fature against the woarrauqe of 
such an 6ven^m4fS?«*o 
Htherto 
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VACATION SPEEOinSS. 



T he matter of vacation speeches teldom gives tduch 
relief from tbjwae with which tho public has heou 
favoured during the Session. Minrstors and ox-Ministtnn 
fight their battles over again, and mombers bf Parliament 
who lock tho courage or the importance to commend them¬ 
selves to tho notice of tho Whips devote their holiday to 
proving that, if they had but found tho opportunity, they 
could havo been as dull as braver or bigger mou. This 
year the remains of the TSastem question Will be served np 
again and again for tho benefit of audiences who, it must 
bo charitably hoped, have not road the Parliamentary de¬ 
bates. It is certainly not amusing to hear the history 
of the Constantinoplo Conforcnco and tho Berlin Congrtisa 
told over again by Colonel Stanley ; and, thongU Mr. 
lloEnccK is a lively and forcible speaker, there is no novelty 
in the statement that England has always been the sun by 
which ho has guided his course. A diligent study of tho 
spcoi^hes already made by his chiefs will enable tho weakest 
vessel in the Honso to glorify or denounce the convention 
with Turkey, or to attribute all that is good or all that? is 
bad in the Treaty of . Berlin to Lord BEACONstTELD or 
Mr. (Gladstone. It is only now and ih(‘n that W’^o shall be 
lilted above this dreary Jevtsl by the suponor sense or 
the Buperiop folly of the speiaker. In tliis respect the 
electors of Tamworth arc exceptionally fortunate in hav¬ 
ing Mr, Hanbfkt for their representative. It is not often 
that a member of Parliament is found to retain that viigiu 
simplicity which can listen to a “ leading Liberal ” who 
assures him that lie has heem collecting facts which 
would have shovYu that men have been sent to 
pi’ison for the use of language much less sedi¬ 
tious than that naed by Mr. (L-An.-STONj:, without even a 
suspicion that the “ loading Liberal ” is poking fun at him. 
After this, it is not surjuMsing to find Mr. HanRery c>on- 
vinced that, if ho had i)rc.ssed his Vote of Censm'o to a 
division, a majority of the House of Commons would have 
voted for it. Better than all, however, is Mr. Hanbpby’s 
assui'anco that he is not going to hold his tongue. Politics- 
would bo but a dreary trade if they woi'o not occasionally 
enlivened by such dashing amatcui*s as Mr. Hanbitkv and 
Mr. Chaplin. It is probable, however, that ho has made a 
verbal mistak(* in saying that “ some Liberals ” want to 
silence him. Xo doubt ho meant to say “some Oonscr- 
** vatives ” ; and, with this cortuctiou, the statejuent is 
probably under tho mark. 

Sir Charles Dilke is on exception of a different kind. 
He is a speaker who always means hnsiness, and who con¬ 
sequently has tho coming Session much morn iu bis mind 
than tho Session with which ho is dealing. 

When ho ciitieizcs tho past shortcomings of MimsterSjit is 
with tho single design of damaging thorn in tho€uture. The 
result is, that his speeches can usually be read without the 
weariness which is often excited by tho vacation exorcises of 
greater men. They feel that they are peaking because tlicir 
constituents expect it of them. Sii* Charles Dilke ©peaks, 
or at all events seems to speak, because he desires to iii- 
fiuence his constituents for a given purpose and in a given 
direction. They havo nothing in view beyond the formal 
vote of confidence* which is to close the proceedings. Sit* 
Charles Dilkb has in view tho creation of a constitueuoy 
in which ho himself can put confidence. His (weech id 
Chelsea on Wednesday was a very telling indiotinent oi 
(lovemment on tho score of their domestic legislation. 
He had not much difficulty iu showing that the Ck)n- 
servatives had run away with tho clothes of the Liberals, 
or that they have often spoiled them in putting them ou. 
The consoudation of the Factory Acts, and the amend¬ 
ment in tho law of conspiracy, are among the^ most con¬ 
spicuous triumphs of the Conservative Ooverntoent *, bat, , 
if we believe Sir Charles Biles, those boasted 
are only Liberal Bills with some of their mqs^ vsiadible* 
povisions left out. He describes Mr. Oros# at taking* 
delight in figurtng before the big constituencies as tho;^ 
famed author of factory legiidation, whereRs. it was Mr. 
Mundella who diteiiied the Eoyal Gotumifsiou, »ad firsk 
brought a soheme.befbre Paarliament. The uuappre^teef 
efforts of eame gentleman toinmenddiha Lab^ Lews 
were agam by the 
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xaeaaures first, ciy tke Liberals. No doubt you did, answer 
the Conservatives, but you brought them forward in such 
an unworkable form that, if we had not taken thorn in 
hand, they could never have become law. You made all 
manner of alterations in our drafts, say the Liberals. Yes, 
answer the Conservatives, and it is lieoanse we did make 
these fdterations that your drafts became Acts of Parlia¬ 
ment instead of remaining Bills. Where the fact of a 
change is admitted and only its character challenged, the 
controversy has necessarily no end to it. Sir Ohaeles 
Bilbte may go on as long os he pleases maintaining that 
Mr. Ckoss has touched nothing which he has not damaged, 
but it will be always open to Mr. Cross’s admirers to 
maintain Hn contradiction that he has touched nothing 
which ho has not improved. 

Sir Charles Dilke had a better case when he attacked 
Mr. Cross for his exaggerations in respect of the Artisans’ 
Dwelling Act. In an ouibni’st of inaccurate enthusiasm 
another Minister has described this statute as one under 
which working-men may be jiroud to call their houses 
their own. Sir Ciiaklks Dilke is undoubtedly much 
nearer the truth when ho says that no one knows a 
man who has been lioused by the Act, while 
evoty one knows people who have been turned out 
of their houses by it. A Tjondon Coroner said not long 
iiinco that the Metropolitan Board of Works, before pulling 
down houses uiulerilie Artisans’ Dwellings Act, ought to 
provide suitable dwellings for the evicted tenants; and Sir 
Charles Dilke thinks that this was a very natural 
speech of the Coroner’s, inasmuch as the title of the Act, 
the speeches delivered in its pj’aiso, and tlie nuraherloss 
votes of thanks to Mr. Cross “are all founded on the 
“notion that the Act is in the main an Act for providing 
“ dwolliugs for the poor.” The J^lctropolitan Boaj’d have 
replied to the Coroner to the effect that tlioy enjoy no 
such powers ns those which he has assumed them to 
possess. Their function begins and ends wdth pulling 
down. They are authorized to declare a site unfit for 
human habitation, and to take the first step for rendering 
it fit by clearing it of the unhealthy dwellings which 
encumber it. When they hnvo done this, they are 
■directed to reserve a portion of the site in order that 
private energy may build new houses which may, at 
least so it is hoped, bo inhabited by persons of the 
s.amc class os those who have been displaced. Sir Charles' 
DiIiKE declares that lie has no wish to condemn either the 
Act or its author; his only object is to reduce the merits 
of each to their proper magnituile, and to show that the 
Act merely provides for the destruction of certain build¬ 
ings now inhabited by the working classes, and that the 
giving facilities for this pro(.‘C8S is the only contribution 
which Mr. Cross has made towards the provision of houses 
for artisans. 

Wo ard*ready ourselves to go further than this, and to 
cny that experience has already proved that Mr. Cross did 
not go far enough oven in the direction in which his face 
was really set. Some years have gone by since the Artisans’ 
Dwellings Act was passed, and what is there to show for 
it in London? It has been put in force with greater 
succcBB perhaps elsewhere, but a plan for improving, how¬ 
ever indirectly, the homes of working-men can hardly be 
esteemed a success when London must be excepted from 
the scope of its beneficial operations. *Tlio Metropolitan 
Boar^have not shown any great zeal in the application of 
the Act, and Mr, Cross has always proclaimed it to bo one 
of the CTcat merits of the Act that no one has any power to 
ifiako the Metropolitan Board do anything in the matter 
wliich they do not wish to do. If in one of its aspects the 
Act is a measure for getting rid of unwholesome houses, in 
another it is a measure for enabling municipal Corpora- 
tions to preserve unwholesome houses if they have a mind 
to do BO. Mr. Cross has perhaps discovered by this time 
tl 4 at a grant of permissive powers is only nseful where the 
desire Ito exercise them already exists, and that the title 
oi the Artisans* Dwellings Act would have been more 
^curate, while its utility would hate heeu equally gi'eat, 
if it had he^ called an Act to enable enwtain Coiporations 
to pull down certmn houses, and to fix tho compensation 
^ maney by arbitration. Si^h measure as this would really 
V have |een equivalentito a mere series of private Acts of 

Parliament; ^ut a private Act does not become public_ 

as Ju!. Cross teems to ha'^ snpposed^^l^ being so Ascribed 
in the §tat^te Bqjph. ^ 
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THE SITTINOBOURNE ACCIDENT. 

^HE disaster at Sittingbourne haa/its lessons quite 
A- apart from the question of the responsibility attactdng 
to this or that person associated with it. It is diistfiumc- 
tcristic that invests railway accidents with their peouliar 
interest. If they were the result merely of individual 
carelessness or blundering, they would give proper em¬ 
ployment to courts of justice, but little or no material for 
general criticism. If a signalman bids a train come on 
when he ought to have bidden it stop, or a pointsman 
turns a lever the wrong way, one or the other may justly 
deserve punishment. Bnt until ho has boon acquitted or 
condemned, it would be indecent to say anything about 
his conduct; and when he has been acquitted or con¬ 
demned, there is nothing useful to be said. Bnt it is ex¬ 
ceedingly rare to meet with a railw^ accident which is 
thus reduced to a personal issue. The immediate occa¬ 
sion of the collision, or what not, may he the culpable 
or innocent error of a railway servant; but, as a rule, tho 
fact that this error hod such tremendous consequences is 
to be traced to tho want of those precautions which, if 
applied, would render tho action of the servant harmless. 
It is exclusively from this latter point of view that tho 
Sittinghourno accident will be considered hero. Tho im¬ 
portant question for the public is not how the accident was 
caused, but how it might have been prevented. In tho 
huge army of railway serv’^ants there will always be a per¬ 
centage who are ignorant’ or careless or wrongheaded. 
What interests those who have to use their services is how 
tho consequences of those universal failings can be most 
effectually guarded against. 

The history of tho accident is sufficiently simple. A 
fast train carries passengers from Ramsgate to London 
at low fares at it .30 a.m. every day. At this time 
of year this train is usually very crowded, and the ex¬ 
ceptionally bad weather of last week had sent many 
people batik to town before the time at which they had 
intended to retum. On Saturday, therefore, the number 
of passengers was greater than the ordinary “cheap fast” 
train could carry, and, expecting this, the Company had 
arranged to rnn a supplementary train ton minutes after 
the ordinary train had started. "When this second train 
reached Sittinghourno station, through which it was to 
pass without stopping, it found the signals all right, and 
went on at a pace of some forty miles an hour. At tho same 
moment somo waggons were being shunted from a down 
goods train to a siding on tho down lino. By a mistake 
into which it is needless to enter, the wrong points were 
turned and tho waggons were sent into the up siding, to 
reach which they had to cross the up line. Whilst they 
were still on the line the up train was seen coming round 
a curve. The guard and the engine-driver of the goods 
train and tho signalman in charge of the distance signal 
did what they could to stop it, but at foity miles an hour 
two hundred yards are soon got over, and though the 
driver of the up train put on all the brake power he could 
command, the collision could not be averted. Five people 
were killed and a largo number seriously injured, 

Tho first question that presents itself in connexion with 
this lamentable accident is whether it was in any way due 
to the division of the “ cheap fast ” train into two parts; i 
and to this the answer must seemingly bo that it was not. 
Tlib driver and the guard of the goods train knew that the 
second part of the up train was due, and they were not 
intending to make any nse of the siding on the up side. 
At the same time the principle of dividing trains is obviously 
a bad one, as it tends to derange the ordinary traffic and 
to confuse those who have to make arrangements for it. 
The more completely any unusual number of passengers 
can bo distributed over the ordinary trains the less ebanee 
there will be of an accident, and the ^stem of running 
cheap fast trains necetearily tends to prevent this distri¬ 
bution. If it liad bpen possible to travel from BamsgU^e^ 
to London by any of Monday’s trains at the same fhres,^ 
by the 11.30 tram, it might not have been necessa^^t^ 
divide it, and in that case the accidental presence of Jihe 
loods waggons on the np line would not have nume^d. 
liill there is no reason in the nature of why tbey 

might not have been there when the first penrBon «M;he 
cheap fast train had been passing, so that tt is licit necessary 
to dwell upon this part of 'An i^nsutd 

acoumulatipn of psis^gsrs %y inay 

easilT wtthc 

psrtioolter erm\w ^ 
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&tal if tWe had been no Buoii nnnsnal aocnmnlation. 
A second point to bo noted is that tho man who actually 
turned wrony, points was the second guard of tho 
goods train, who in this case seems to have been new to 
Sittingboume station, and not the regular pointsman. Tho 
explanation of this is that the staff at Sittingbourne station 
is not numerous enough for the work that has to bo got 
iiirough, and the (raard and engine-driver have consc- 
quentiv Ji do many tilings which may conceivably require 
a locu knowledge that they do not and cannot possess. 
Tho loss of revenue which so many railways have lately 
experienced has led to tho introduction of every poasiblo 
economy in the management of the trafiic, but, com¬ 
mendable as tho effort to keep down exponsc^s is in 
itself, it will be found to defeat its jmrpose if it is carriod 
to a point at which it interferes with the efficiency of tho 
line. Compensation will be n serious item in the accounts 
of tho London, Chatham, and Dover Company this half-year, 
and the money saved in the article of pointsmen’s wages 
will ^ but a little way to meet it. Tho staff of a rail¬ 
way Company has continually to bo contending against the 
risks which are inseparable irom tho great natural forces 
that are at work; and to carry on sucih a warfare witli 
too few soldiers is to court defeat, Tho Government In¬ 
spector has called attention to a further shortcoining in 
connexion with the points. If they had boon interlocikcd 
with the signals, the movement of thorn would have shown 
tho danger signal to tho approaching train and given it 
time to reduce its speed. 

A third question to bo considered is the possibility of 
stopping the train when tho presence of ilio gtxxls 
waggons on the wrong lino was discovered. The driver 
and the Lead guard of the goods train say that when they 
first saw the up irain it was some two hundred yards of!’. 
Short as this space is—it would have been traversed in 
some ton seconds—^it has boen found more than long 
enough to stop a train travelling at a greater speed than 
forty miles an hour, whcii every carriage has been prtjvided 
■with effi(jient brake power. If, therefore, the up train ha<i 
boon fitted with continuous brakes, the f)rof)a.bility is 
that tho accident might have beon avoided. As it Ti^as, 
the sparks were seen to fly from the wheels of the ad¬ 
vancing engine as the driver tried to make them bite the 
rails over which they were flying; but the effort could not 
bo seconded by tho other wdieels, and it (ronseqiiontly 
effected nothing. The value of continuous brakes has been 
long enough known l.o lay a heavy moral responsibility— 
unfortunately it isps yet only amoin] responsibility—upon 
tho Companies who have not yet adopted them. 

Even with tho brake power which was at hand, the 
train might have b(jen stopped if tho pace at which it was 
travelling had been slower. It is true that railway 
Companies are not primarily to blame for accidents 
arising from excessive speed. Tho folly of the public 
leads them to give tho preference to the lino which will 
carry them to tlieir journey’s end quickest, and In the 
rivaliy between competing linos greater speed is the in¬ 
ducement most commonly offered to attract custom. At 
the same time, railway directors are much bettor ac¬ 
quainted with tho nature and extent of the risk than 
tho public can be, and they ought not to trade on tho 
ignorance of their passengers by consenting to work their 
traifio in a manner which they know to bo dangerous. 
It is plain that the risks involved in running through 
a station at great speed are different in kind from those 
involved in running over the spaces between stations 
at great speed. At a station operations of various kinds 
tuay be in progress which'involve the constant presence of 
danger in a greater or less degree. In itself the tnimsfor 
of waggons &oxa the down lino to a down siding does not 
inter&ro with the passage of an up train at the same time. 
But the Sittingbourne accident shows that, under certain 
circumstances, it may interfere with it in tho most fatal 
way. Shuntings of this kind must bo carried on at every 
B^ion, and so long as this is the case a station mu^ 
always be a more dangerous spot than any other on tho 
bides* It seems an obvious precaution to pass by this dan¬ 
gerous spot at a pace which will enable the driver to pull 
up^ah#erv short notice, and which will lessen the extent 
of an^accident if even that amount of notice cannot be 
giyadi If there were a general rule that no train should 
pasT&rou^ a station at a rate of more than ton miles an 
hou^, the Sittingbouw collision^ would probably never 
have happened and ^ tt had happened, the oonsequences 
wbttld have been oomparativdy nhimportant. 


. NOXIOUS VAPOURS. 

T he EopoH of the Boyal Commission on Koxions 
Vapours is a businessliko and satisfactory document. 
We do not agree with all the conoluBious at which tlio Com¬ 
missioners have arrived, but tho case against as well as for^ 
their recommendations is fairly stated, and, with the xnate- 
rials thus ready to hand, it will be the fault of the Govern¬ 
ment or of Parliament if the one proposes or the other 
accepts iTia(le(|uate legislation on the subject. The quota¬ 
tions from the evidence given in the lioport leave no 
doubt that the noxious vapours given off in the course of 
various manufactures have done enormous damage to 
vegetation, crops, and cattle. There is indeed a consider¬ 
able conflict between different witnesses as to the amount 
of this damage, but tho Oommissionora arc of opinion that 
those discrepancies may be explained cither by the con¬ 
formation of the gromid and tho height of tho chimneys, 
or by the fact that the injuries done before tho inter¬ 
ference of tho Legislature in 1863 arc still present in their 
cffecks, though they are no longej’ present in their caases. 
Thus, where the chimneys are high, land at some distance 
from the works may suffer severely, while the land lyiqg 
close to them may (!Reaj)e without serious damage. The 
proiirietors of land arC usually loth to admit that 
tho Ads of i863 and 1874 have done any good, but 
tho Commissioners are satisfied that those measures have 
at all events kept down that aggnivation of the nuisance 
which without them would have followed on tho great 
increase in tho number of works from wbicb noxious 
vaj)ours are discharged. There is little doubt, however, 
that, partly from certain defects in the law, and partly 
perhups from a nntural niiwillingness in tho Inspector to 
multiply informations, a great number of breaches of tho 
law go unpunished. Mnjor Caoss, the Chairman of the 
W^idnes Local Board, who is hiiiihclf an alkali manufac¬ 
turer, says that, if lie had boon Inspector, ho could many 
times have convicted alkali works of offences against the 
law. lie thinks, however, that the Act of 1874 is a great 
improvement on its prcih'cessrjr. Between 1872 and 1874 
tho gases killed nearly all the fruit and forest trees round 
his house, but since tho latter ycMir he has had a fair crop 
of fiaiit and roses, and tlow^ers have grown luxuriantly. 
Unfortunately no improvement can nndo the mischief that 
was inflic^ted on the larger vegetation in tho past. Not to 
mention the length of time it takes to replace large timber, 
fuU-growii troe.s will continue to live for many years under 
conditions which would be fatal to tlicin when they arc 
first planted. It is true that in sonic cases the injury 
done to land li.as not inflicted any corresponding loss 
on tho owner. The iuiirease of population has often 
greatly increased the selling or letting value of pround in 
the neighlKJurhood of ilio offending works, and the de¬ 
struction of vegetation is compensated by the growth of 
income. For the most part, however, it is onlysfche larger 
proprietors, or proprietors who do not themselves live on 
their land, that reap the benefit of this increase in value. 
I’o tho residents in the neighbourhood the evil is almost 
unmitigated. “The dt'stniction of trees, shrubs, and 
“ flowers,” say the Commissioners, “ is a source of por- 
“ petual vexation even when unaccompanied with vapours 
“ offensive to the smell and affecting tho daily enjoy- 
“ merit of life.” And usually it is not unacoompaniod 
by these further annoyiince.s. It may bo hiU’d t*o 
prove that noxious vapours are directly injurious^ life, 
or oven to health in the sense of giving rise to oefinitc 
diseases. But the Comraissioners rightly adopt a 
wider definition of the lenn “injury to health.” “flt> 

“ bo free from bodily rliscomforl,” says Mr. SrnrOBr, 
as quoted in the lleporl, “is a condition of health. If a 
“ man gets up with a headache, pro tanto he is not in good 
“health; if a man gets up unable to eat his breal^ast, 

“ pro tanto he is not in good health. When a man is 
living in an atmosphere which keeps him consta^y 
“ below par, os many of those trade nuisances ig|hi^ 1 
“ have in my mind particularly do, all that is aifti^Junr to 
“ health.” In this more comprohonsivo acceptance of tho 
term there can be no doubt that manufac^ries giving 
forth noxious vapours fully come under tho definition. 

Tho Commissioners draw a zdiurked distinction between ^ 
alkali works and copper works^ They do not deqgy then 
the latter are the cfulse of at le^t as much as the 

former. nepessasrf to piove . 

reduce ilm escape tens ^iks 
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In the present $t«i>te of the copper trade no widitional capital 
is likely to be f/Orfclicoming. During the last twenty years the 
quautitv atwd value of ore sold at Swansea have been 
dimiuisAcd by nearly one*half» while the importation of 
forei^ copper has been multiplied by eight. The ex- 
j)enditure ^imposed by the Alkali Act of 1863 had to be 
incuTTed ara^time when tlio trade was growing and ])ros- 
perous, and thd ^naiiulucfcurers wore coiiHcquinitly able to 
endure the temporary inconvemence and to hold on until 
they wore reptiid by the economizing inventions which are 
due to the indirect operation of tbo statute. In the present 
state of the copjier trade it would bo impossible, the Com¬ 
missioners think, to make similar tlomands on tho mann- 
facturers ‘‘ without danger to the continuance of the works 
“ and consequent injury to the many persons directly and 
“ indirectly dependent on them.” No doubt this is 
a consideratipii to whiob great w’ciglit t)ught to be 
given. It is bad tliat a neigUbourliood should 
be poisoned by the escape of iioxif)U8 gJises, but it 
may be no better that a neighbourhood should be 
])auperized by tho rniubf the luanulacture in the course 
of which the noxious gaa(is are. givtui out. Tint, sup]»oHiiig 
this plea to be admitted, it should be adniittod with a 
quhliheation which, straugo to sjiy, the Comiiiissioiiei’s 
mention only to reject. Wliy is ittliat copper works are to 
be allowed to go on destroying vegetation and making life 
unendurable f JJccaiise to iutcifore with iliom would do 
injiny to the many persons directly and indirectly de¬ 
pendent on them. This may bo a sutlicient reason for ac¬ 
quiescing in the evil when it i.s nlroaily cstablislied, and 
wdien tho ])eTBonH employed in the manufacture have ac!- 
quired a species of vested interest in its continuance; but 
it is not an atlcquaio rojisoii for allowing the evil to 
multiply itself, and to surround itself with fresh vested 
interests. Here is a manufacturo admitted by the 
Commissioners to bo a iiiiisaiice, and only suffered 
to e.«iciq>e because to iiitorfero with it would pro¬ 
bably be to destroy it. It is intolligiblo that tLii.s 
cpnsoqncnce of interference should bo enough to 
soenro impunity to an existing business ; but it is hard to 
see why snob impunity should extend to a newly-started 
busiiiess. When a noxious manufacture has been esta¬ 
blished, for a long time, tho chances are tluit the majority, 
if not the whole,.of the. people who live near it are in¬ 
terested in some w'uy. in its prosperity. They are acclima¬ 
tized to tho vapours it creates, and if their eye is hurt by 
the absence of vegetation their pocket is benefited by the 
w'ages paid for do‘'’"eying it. In the case of a nowly- 
fouuded maaaufaetji.e the population which is gratified by 
the presonco of tho works has yet to bo gathered together. 
To tlioSG who already live in tho neighbourhood they are 
probably nothing but a nuisance, and w© are at a loss to 
conceive by what process the (Commissioners have 
anived at the conclusion that the exercise of a 
veto on ,tho cj-caiiou of nuisances is “ scarcely 
“ a legitimate function of a Govern incut dcpait- 
“ mont.” The naiui'ul thing would bo to prohibit the 
creation of new nuisttnees altogether; but, inasmuch as 
thaie may be districts iu which they can bo created with¬ 
out. injury to any neighbours *md w ith benefit to tho com¬ 
munity, it would be convenient to vest in some Govern¬ 
ment department' the decision whether the injury or tho 
benefit predominates. If tho Commissioners like the 
word “Icnvo ” bettor than the word “veto,” tho law might 
pmhibii tho creation of now nuisances without the leave 
of tho drovornmeut. 

The difliculiy of pronouncing between local and central 
inspection has proved too much for the Comiuission. 
Th^ sot out the arguments on each side with force and 
impartiality, but they end with the statement that as to 
the relative supenority of tho two systems they arc divided 
in opinion, ana they leave it to the Crovorumont to choose 
between them. The subject is undoubtedly one of groat, 

^ and ^to all appearance of gi’owing, importance, and as such 
it deserves fuller discussion than, can be given to it at the 
end of an article. 


LAXUMARKS OF MKMOKr. 

memory has what wo will call Its landmarks, its mile- 
stou«i!(, its dial mackiiig time into periods, separating tho 
befijreand ^terhf unmistakable notes. In no point do persons 
in we one fixnu another than m the nature and frequency of 
tbess iandipiiirks} but^very intelligent being has some private 
calendar impnsased on his, memory by force of emotim^sfemg' 


sensation of some ldnd-*r-by , which! he ineaittves iha^paeMigu of 
thne. All .people, have moce^ of such mementoee then they-ere 
halnttta% eonseious of. Oircumstances ore oonctet)y i^Vealilkg 
them. Of coarse persons not in the habit ofimli^tndy only eome 
to ^he knowledge of them as their present throvro Bgdm or acci^ 
dental liglti on their past. Thought may have ta^d its start firom 
events which, because they had nothing startling in them, nlStbing 
which told on the outer world of movement and action^ passed iin« 
noted. Indeed these starting-poiats are o^n-more distiuotly dis* 
cerned by other people than by tbe man himself; to him they reveal 
themselves in the form of a discovery long after they^have MOome 
settled facts with tho observer. But the memoKy^of. aU^persons 
who make their past a study is charged with dates and times in¬ 
fluencing action and opinion. Others see changes in the hfeb 
course; the men alone can trace the change to its cause^the 
passing contact with another mind, a chance word, a seemingly 
U'ifliug incident or encounter, a ehoeU to sonmtiveness, the disa^ 
}K)intnjont of somo secret hope, the emancipation from some m- 
fluence powerful through habit, tbe deliveraime frena « hidden fear. 
There are people whose normal condition is change, who are shifto 
ing their point of view from day to day, who agree vdth the last 
speaker and are turned round by him. But it is when the minds own 
independent working fits in with some newextwnal influence, that 
these landmarks are noteworthy, wlien tho new impulse is tho con¬ 
joint work of tliou^jht and occasion. It is the mark of genius to bo 
iiidopendeut in a large dogi*eo of this last power, to provide its own 
dates through flashes of thought coming it knows not whence—an 
inspiration lifting it above its ordinary level, bursts of conscious¬ 
ness or achievement stamping tHemsclvos unaided on ihe memory. 

roetry betrays iheso recogni}:o.l landmarks. The poet .dates from 
a thought or a verse, a poem above his ordinary level,, and hopes 
and believes that what is a ivcord t^i him will stamp itself on the 
world’s calendar and become a landmark of time. Ilowever, those 
higlier flights ore almost outside our subject. The greatest minds 
and tho least have perhap.s this in common, that external events 
ai'e less dominant powtirs to them than to the generality of man¬ 
kind. There are miuda so stagnant, lives so monotonous, that 
memory seems almost* unmarked by these notches cut by a stimu¬ 
lated intelligence. There are mothers who have no dat^ hut the 
births of Ihoir children, who are awaro of no influence changing 
their current of interest or infusing new ideas ouisido these records; 
and amongst the least inLelligout poor them are persons who count 
time not by their own doings, tho changes in thoir own lives, but 
by certain gloomy or ghastly events which for once succeeded in 
arresting their thought; their memory djitos from burglaries and 
fires,, the last murder or tho lust hanging. It is a sign of a 
drudging, ovm'-tasked existence in this class when their own life 
sinks in the recollection to a uniform low uneventful level; when 
a false humility teaches them to date, not from what most conoems 
themselves, but from .the doings of their betters; when.tune is 
marked to them by festivals or solemnities in which their part has 
been no personal action, but a share in the general stir, a day's 
holiday or good cheer, the apeckuile of a gay procession or pompous 
funeral. It is the part of the conventional servant or retainer to 
hubject.his individual post to this suppression. Mrs. Alison Wilson 
iu Oitl MwialUy had fur her sole notes of the passage of time the 
annual visit of Mr. and Mrs. Melville Morton, when they dined m 
tho great wainscoted parlour* Tho preparing tho room for this 
yearly festival employed her mind for six months before it came 
about, and the putting matters to rights occupied her the other 
six. It is the same spirit of exaggerated loyalty which divides 
Lady Margaret's life into two parts—the before and after of that 
day when His Most Sacred Majesty deigned to take in 

her dining-halL In cases where the mind bas ’this inveterate 
habit of reverting to the rare scenes whmh have ma^ the strongest 
impresision as conferring some momentary disii-ncticm, 4 t is likely 
enough that another class of inner pereonal luemorisJe really in¬ 
fluences life and action, but they work through an under-ourront 
and so at a disadvantage. 

It must be in every respect, moral and inteUectual, important 
to have one's past life well in hand, and to be able to look back 
upon^und inspect it and the causes which have influenced it. But 
leisure is necessary for such surveys. Where a life of constant 
activity is combiued with routine, the hours fly, says the author 
of LotJwirt landmarks can hardly construct themselves under 
such conditions. There ore people in whom the inflaeooe upon 
character of this habit of retrospection, of dividing life into 
periods, cannot bo detected; whose chronicle is .the pubUo^ one, 
whose past lies on the surface, who have let theiryeara sup through 
their lingers like water,” who apparently recogniw no eoatces of 
change beyond tbe steady advance of time and the course of events. 
Such is the mental state which men wiHingly assign to classes with 
which they have no sympathy. As a fact, the active mind will 
have its background fitted with noteworthy memories^ whatever 
the seeming stagnation of circumstances; but tho^^cultivated ins 
apt to assume that the uneducated* and obsciive aro yuled abd 
guided as one body, by the common aomdente .of their iconditlon, 
and that their minds have the same uneveatM histec^y ss^^heiz. 
external existence:— 

And then fbr our own homes 1 

A chfld h tom and dtTi«c(med,,s lield pkiighsl,' 

A daughter sent to seivloe,.# web^uu, j 

The old bouse eJoek Is decked with anew lice 1 . 

And heoee «o Ur firom wsAthtg iliigte sr dates 

ApslrofdiaiiteT^tei^ , - 

For the Whole dale, and ; 
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Bl fkcti HO one mi ^ x>0Qe eturi isertainly know^ whftt may 
be thaBOtttn of in any given caee without 

blowing'hifbe«li0lli^f>ftt;aympathmQg study. In proportion to 
the native bttliigenc96 W^ be their unexpeetedt secret nature. 
Those, hftve &erer thot^ht con only bo struck by events which 
touch their outer s^ves oetbey have come into immediate relation 
with others' -Their 'temperament or their weaknesses determine the 
oireumet&Dees that moke the most immanent impressions. Manner 
and* conversation, what passes in the intercourse of society, reveals 
t^e chance Muences which have given a permanent direction or 
oradrmed a bent. Education does something for the dallei:t or 
most frivolous. The vanity of 'the taught and of the untaught, for 
instance, stands in a different relation to the past. The one has 
its gratitications lettered and filed in the memory, to be quoted at 
the call of the moment; the other wants the language of detail as 
much in the inner intelligence as on the tongue’s end. But all classes 
o^e show that men's records of the past are in harmony with their 
natures. Wo may observe that iii tne case of twopersvms equally 
&voured by drcumstances and equally tried, the leading dates of 
the one are all cheerful, in the other all gloomy. One counts from 
weddings, the other from funerals. Illnesses are a very natural, nay 
inevitable, landmark; but the impression they make on memory 
is decided*by temperament. With some, fine speeches and com¬ 
pliments turn into pillars and arches of triumph, dominating in the 
retrospect over every ofcliep memory. With others, snubs from 
without or feilures in themselves, blunders and mistakes, fix them¬ 
selves like stains ineradicable ; the mind reverts to them with a 
persistent depression. Personal changes are natural and frequent 
mndmarks. The first grey hair, the first wrinkle, ore specified 
both in poetry and prose as- memorable events. The first dimness 
or dnlness in any of the senses^ the first perception of change in 
the eyes of others, through some officious act of politeness or 
choice of epithet, are fixed dates in many a memory. With how 
many do the gains and losses of property and fortune constitute the 
most telling chronicle of time! A trivial loss lives in many rccofioc- 
tions with a vividness which casts all other bereavements inm the 
shade. And, iii the same‘way, small successes are marked in 
gold on some tables of the memory, as those forty guineas which 
Marlborough treasured unchanged as the first acquisition, the neat- 
egg of his groat fortune. In the same spirit, an old labourer 
cheered his declining years with reckoning up the sums he once 
could earn: and, when his piistur visited liim on his dying bud, 
interrupted bis opening exhortations with the, to him, never irrele¬ 
vant remark, “ You’ll boi surprised to hear that I have sometimes 
earned os much (ts three pounds in a week.” 

AVith some it would seem that the dates of memorv are more 
external still. Some ladies have been able to trace back their 
lives through the changes in their'wnrdrobes<-^tbe procession of 
muslin, silk, and velvet—in much the same spirit in which the 
past of otliers is marked out by their offers. Nor are men without 
their chronicle, telling the same way. All that nialces men figure 
in the eyes of others, whether by Mpearanoe or nchievenient, 
leaves its mark according to temper. Often a very petty triumph, 
or a scries of petty triumphs, paraded 1^ a retentive memory, 
reveals what are the most prominent marks on the hidden dial of 
time. More noble, but equally personal and dependent on 
temperament and character, are the intense and vivid memorials 
left of intellectual effort. The first sight of oneself in print is de- 
flcribed by many as a glimpse of a new existence. The first critique, 
whether praise or blame, the first verse or stanssa, the first com¬ 
position even of a sentence which carried a sense of rhythm to the 
ear, are events that live. A succession of such events and suc¬ 
cesses, and their reception by friends, enemies, and the world, over¬ 
tops tdl other events in the past life. All these sensations, varying 
vmh the occasion, mark distinct periods in a mere^ literary life, 
and ohen put even the life of genius in an aspect mr from noble 
or dignifieu. Eor a man habitually to dwell on the steps that have 
Immght him to be the great man ho is, whether it be a fortune ac¬ 
quired or a mind trained to its highest finish, is egotism. Goethe’s 
mends seem to' admit that those acknowledged landmarks, his love 
affairs, resolved themselves in his mind into dates of intellectual 
progress, just as the critic ofSaintc-Beuve notes that his short-lived 
be&f in a God had a permanent infiiience on his style. But the 
memory which counts its events through the inteiwontiou of other 
ndnde escapes this particular snare. The books which have succes¬ 
sively infiuenced thought, the friends whose acquisition distinguislios 
periods of time, and sometimes trials overcome, constitute ennobling 
landmarks of memory. The reader will remember Oborles Lamb's 
story of Uttie Barbara S., related to him in after years by herself, 
by A tremandoua effort of virtue overcoming temptation aim mtuni- j 
ingth«half*guinea,which seemed to her untold wealth: that had been ' 
slmt* by mistalm into her meagre salary; “ and from that momenta j 
deep peace 1^1 upon her soul, and ehe knew thequalitv of honesty.” | 
It » A step hr advance to have records prominent in uie mind that i 
axe only connected with self by the thought and feeling they ! 
excited. Thus public events, political, social, or toU^ous, are | 
landmarks to some members m a family or n' oirole,'while others : 
in it count sdlely from otK^isiotis which afibet their social Btottding < 
or personal weH-being. i 

Perhaps, however,It is not the landmarks which; whib they i 
impress the ifian himself, are ^pems^tilde and open to the observer, 
;that have t^e stroi^i hold mthe mind, bUt those which it does I 
not enter tnfo fibe ihUughts to reveal.' Is it not true of manr lives { 
that ^ey can be" mapped out into distiiict periods, not by 
events oominoh to eU men; but by issfineiices octjii^ upon tkmghtP 
most consistent oereer has its diviaions, its ^ints of change, 


its modifications. In some tliis comes of the init!d% unassisted 
working ^ more commonly it can, on looking back throughih^ Vista 
of years, count a succpseion of influences siepHrating life into broad 
divisions. It is a question whether every mind of simply average 
power and independence ia not from youth to ago under some ibrra 
of influence, not controlling freedom of thought and opinion, not 
alwsys discerned at the time, but tefiiog with a powt*r Vfery 
distinctly discernible when it has given place to nnotbor. 
Very great snd original minds often like to acknoWlc»ige such In- 
fiuences on looking back, but they bestow this honour on unex¬ 
pected objects—on persons less known to the world than- tlujir 
intellectual ecj^uals. They confer a distinction while owning aui^bli- 
gatioD. Lacordaire, whose confidence in himself as the Champion 
of a causi seemed to have no bounds, whose political principle it 
was never to yield an inch, owned the powerful influence of a 
woman; saying of Madame do Swetchine, ** Her soul was to 
min© what the shore is to the plank shatmwd by the wave.” rihe 
Wjiino and roraained for a quorler of a century ** tU© guid^^/the 
counsellor, tho physician of this agitated ami tried luiud.” So far 
as a statement of this kind is true, bo far as men are consciotts of 
various influences on their own course of thought, the fact ought 
to inspire a habit of modoratiou and indulgence in judging others. 


AN EAST ANGLIAN WATEHING-PLACE. 

A ll English people* are familiar with the English watering- 
pkoo of the normal type—-its marine parade, its brass bands, 
its glaring rows of white houses, its line of bathing-machines, And 
all its other contrivances for making life a buraen to ratitinal 
beings. The fullest development in this direction is to be found in 
what a local guide-book calls ** the metrojxilitan luxuries > of 
Brighton.” Scattered round about our coasts, on the other hand, 
but chiefly in tho south and west, there are to be found spots 
where nature is unspoilt and man uncorrupted, innocent of 
bathing-machines and Imperial Hotels, and at a safe distance from 
the railway. Such places are despised by the many, or passed 
over with a day’s curiosity j they are Iwloved of a few, who, if tliey 
are wise, talk little of them in public. Besides these extremes 
there occurs, though rarely, an intermediate type, the small and 
slowly rising watering-place which is in an uncertain stage of 
growth, and has not finally elected whether to lay itself out for 
pleasing the few or the many. This condition may bo ob^‘rved to 
great advantage in the East Anglian village which for our present 
pu^ose we shall take leave to call Northsands. 

The situation is so favourable that at first sight one wonders 
why human enterprise has not done more to profit by it. NCrtb- 
snnds is on a headland commanding a singularly wde mngb of 
sight to seaward $ in the summer,: months the sun may Its seem to 
rise from the sea and to set in it, a fact w^hich has given occasion 
for no small eloquence to tho writers of guide-books. To land Wiird 
there are moro attractions than seaside i*esorts usually possess. 
Five minutes’ walk takes one into a rtjgion of rich pleasant coun¬ 
try, abounding in wood, pardons, mansions, and churches, 
well known to students of middle and late English archi¬ 
tecture. Tho aspect being almost due north, the ^ sea is 
free on sunny days from the huK^e and ^Inre which offrnd 
the eye at our southern watering-places, and every effect of light 
and shade may bt; studied at leisure and with clear perception. 
A fiat sandy beach stretches away on eilhor hand as far as the eye 
can follow, and, in truth, much further; you can walk on sand 
eastward soma fifteen miles. It follows that Northsands is a little 
paradise for children between the ngos of two and ten; there is 
no state of the tide at which they cannot dig and pick Up pebbles 
to their hearts’ content. An old soldier who has followed’his 
master out of the service has made friends with one of these 
parties, and may be seen constructing a little Plevna for an nuruly 
garrison which fills up the trenches ns fast as they are made. The 
sands are likewise reputed to be good for bathing, hut are found 
hai’diy equal to their reputation by persons who prefer swimming 
to wading. As,for the cliff's, one had better not say too much of 
them. A certain local guide-book—a remarkable wor^, altogether 
for its flowers of speech—describes tlieni as lofty and stupendous ; 
where the epithet iofft/ appears, by observation and by the jfiarti- 
culars given m the hook itself, to indicate a maximum height of 
about sixty feet. These stupendous bulwarks are mads of a very 
weak and friable superficial formation, called by geologistB; on 
some /uct(8 a nm lucendo principle, Norwich crag, and they havo 
no solid resistance to offer to the masses of water driven upon 
them by tho winter gales. Hence t he long^ broad, and level stretch 
of shore which is the pride of Northsands, and hence also its 
weakness. For the whole shore in these parts has been i|i ^ 
cess of washing away evef since tho time of mstoricsl memory ^ 
one sees nothing to stop it until the sea is oarrestail a front of 
firmer stuff Northsands itself was ouoe an inland parish, ho^ng 
for its port and fislriug-statlon an^ outlying village, wiricb 
swallowed up some oenturioa And the body ofrtlm place holds 
out only by means: of artifleiiu ^efruces. Within the past gene¬ 
ration a serioLts ttta^ was made upon it. The mnabitauts, 
already fi9rese«dt]|r * fmter desriny fot' f^rtWndsf hod om- 
belliohed the sea front with large Snbacriptious»ifoom; Bath- 
House, and^othei a<Bfices*’| when one day An exceeding great 
spriiig-Mo^^r^de^b^:^^ os^ absolotely wfiiout preovdent 
-^wme insAd d of tho whole affair/lea viug 

Northslhda #wochsldsi^^ between 
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the p^fh church and the sea. TJ^ereupon the men of NorUisandB Tery BuddeUi the iahahitanto were completely t^en by «ir- 
ooQfuItod in great amazement for a full year, and at the end of the priee. The Elyeloin remoyed by twenty miles of ooaemroad 
yedt came to the conclusion that they might as well build a sen- from tbe travelling crowd was at once thrown open to thw'fcet^ 
wall before they founded anymore edifices on their saud. In and they found something not unlike a wilderneu. The place bs- 
due course of time, after various delays, tbe sea-wall was came dear, crowded, hung^, and thirsty. Want of grater^ndeed, 
built, \nth outworks in the shape of a wooden pier, celo- is a serious matter, what tiaere ia being Utile and h^. The pro- 
brated by the guidf^bqoks as the Kew Jetty, and sundry spoctus of the new Water-works Company, which hopes shortly to 
smaller breakwateie. "ho pier, if not beautiful, is convenient to open its supply, paints in alarming Iwit probably not overcharged 
atrolleys, and free from ^tolls, peepsliows, and brass bands. Ono colours tbe dangers of the surface-wells to which Northsauds has 
may sit on it in peace with a hook or under it at low water, which hitherto trusted; and the chemist, a tradesman more inveutiTO 
secuvhs more shade an<l less wind, besides having more of a marine than his fellow-citizens, does a brisk business' in hiring out filters 
then a stray minstrel or fiddler may to visitore. The existing accommodation roimdned amply j^a it 
find his way to tbe pier; but tho ways of Northsande are, oii the was, and the visitors struggled and squeezed into quarters which 
whole, too staid to encqurnge frivolilioa of that sort. The only would have been despised elsewhere. One flight or ambition was 
coDStont public entertainiueiit is^ an open-air meeting on Sunday iudood attempted ^ an adventurous stranger, but with very 
evenings, conducted, however, within those strict limits of decorum, doubtful success, The manager of the family boarding-house, 
not to say dulness, which mark off the extreme Evangelical wing after a quiet prosperity of some twenty years, retired to the 
of .the Establishmeut from the ehuUltious of Nonconformist loss arduous occupation of keeping lodgings; and a new lessee 
remals. took possession of it with the intention of adapting it to 

The narrew area and pcnerolly ciMmped appearance of North- the wants of a more general public. A tahle-d’hdte and 

sands are due, in the ill St instance, to the fact that it is really a reading-room wore set up, and the previous reputa- 

struggling for existence. Only a few years ago a great mass of tion of the house and a little advertising filled it with 
cliff lell down to the eastward, and thi) ])laco is in a fair way to visitors. But presently it was found that the new management 
find itself on a peninsula, iiijb>ss tlie defeusive works are extended, was unequal to its ambitions. Tbe table-d’hdte combined tbe 
We are obviously a long way off’the luxury of a marine parade; scramhling and scantiness of a third-rate Continental hotel with 
there ia a kind of rudinieni of it in a gritty walk of some two the dulness of an English ordinary. The dulneas however took ita 
hundred feet on the top of the slrnighti-st part of the soa-wall, character from the prevailing tone of Northsands respectability, 
on which, however, people mostly dedino to walk, finding and the conversation of the company was divided between padding 
softer footing on the mtnU and fresher air on the pier. The ('xpense and good works, with a decided balance in favour of pudding. The 
of enlargennmt would bo great, tiiul the return doubtful. After all cook, who was always spoken of by the other servaata with great 
was done, Northtiunds would bo uiiiihle to compete with the larger soleiuuity as the appeared to consider made dishes 6f all kinds 
watering-places for the favours oJ’ tlio miiltitudo who h)vo to take in the light of a vehicle for unlimited pepper. The manager 
their pleasure to tlio noise of oigans, and eat their shrimps with was too grand to superintend anything, and tue hend>waitor had 
clamour; while llioao who arc mow attracted to Northsands by the insufficient means. The one male waiter under him was a man of 

absence of those jojR would very possibly bo driven away. Not solid virtues, but not of brilliant parts; an attempt was made to 

that crowd ia wanting »it Norllisai.du either: for surdiues aro as supplement him by a waiter of genius from the county town, but 
* crowded in a box os herrings in a bnirel, and it does not take many unhappily the genius of the now comer was not allied to the virtue 
sardines to fill a box. Northsands is filled and overfilled in the of sobriety. Perhaps’it was better so; the conjunction of sobriety 
season, and the masons why the supply of accumniodation 1ms not .'ind activity might Lave been too dazzling for the sight and the 
ngrown in propoilion to the doumnd aro sori.T,! ns well as physical, reason of Northsands. Ilowevcr, the flash of ^nius passed away, 
Not only Nsture vvill not suffer the, place to grow cheaply, but and the boarders were left to exercise thomPeIvcB in much bell¬ 
man has rather discoumged it. lleibro the railway came the ringing, and discover other mysteries of the now management in 

villnge was a kind ol giinnled Elysiuni of county respccUibilily, the ample leisure niforded them by the intervals of waiting for the 
the Lands of a fc.v fumilio.s whoso position is no k'^s bells to bo answered. Those who opened the doors of their 
eminent in Bubstunco than in fame, possessing all the Jiliiglish sitiing-rooius early in the morning wore startled by visions of 
virtues, and representing the power of the great lihigliah interests sluin&ring figures which rose from sofas and hastily fled. It was 
of law, philanthropy, brewing, and banking; all which arc in a found, by coraparison of experiences, that these apparitions were in 
manner glorified by a Irudilion of evangelical zeal which presen'es every case disconsolate waiters unable to find any other resting- 
at Northsands the last living prc,3enttuent of the old tenacious place; the management being apparently of opinion that its own 
Puritanism of East Anglia, and the milder hut not less persistent servants could do without sleep as well os other peuple*s without 
seriousiKiSS of the Society of Friends. food. For, if the boarders had to scramble for their food, their 

Under such auspices Northsauds was in ^no lumte to grow servants and children had to fight lor it. The house was fuller 

rich by noisy and vulgar mctliods. TLcro was a coach once a day than it would hold; under-room^, under-manned, and under- 

from the county town, which brought as many vi.'iiitors as North- provisioned; and, accordingly, the smallest people went to the 
sands cared to have. No particular iron Wo was taken to make the wall—or, ns to sleeping, to floors and sofas—the servants of the 
place alluring. Inna of a Rtftul,old-fii.^ljioncd typo were established house first. It is generally bad policy to allow such a state of 
in a modest and tentative way, and regarded by the natives as things at all, and it would have been at least franker to adopt 
miracles of enterprise, as ono may learn by the eloquent guide-book the Swiss plan of putting off tbe latest arrivals with a shakedown 
on which wc have already drawn. The author celebrates with in the mllp-a^mangerj not that the dining-room of the boarding- 
subdued but touching piety the memory of tlio venerable Mr. X,, house would have gone very far for that purpose. The bead of tbe 
who not only huiit an inn, but for many years conducted it with new management was said to have qualified for the post by keeping 
the utmost propriety, so that in eoiiscfiuence of his exertions a boarding-house somewhere in Belgium—a statement which, u 
Northsands assuuied a new char.ictcr. Another daring person, true, aflorcis irre.Histible proof that il^lgians must be vciy patient 
following in Mr. X.’s fiery steps with kindred yet diverse genius, people. Northsands is patient enough, both os to itsnauv^and 
established a family hoarding-hou.so. As t.he lords of Northsands as to its visitors; but, if the talk of Northsands is any evidence of 
were, oo were the lesser men ; a puoplo slow to stir themselves to repuiution, the reputation which tbe old management had acquired 
any new thing, unwilling to luRo any gum that lay visibly before for tbe boarding-house in twenty seasons bids fair to be dissipated 
tbeir hand, but hardly more willing to stretch their hand further in one. llevolution was indeed announced by the new manager, 
insuarch of a gain jot unknown. 8ucb they are at this day—solid, and revolution has certainly been the result, 
unexcituble, and slow with u slowness which one cannot believe, The future of Nortbsauds is a matter of doubtful speculation, 
till after some experience, to be perfectly innocent. We speak of Northsands certainly has a feature of some sort, and seems to be 
*fche land folk in the village, fin* everywhere nien whose busi- of oninion that it can wait. The Water-works Company is the 
ness is with the sea have their eyes opened and their wit solitt^ si^ of preparation. One hopes that Northsands may not 
^ sharpened, and so it is with the fi.shermen of NovthEauds. ruin itself by a unless competition with the large and vulgarized 
^jThey have not the simple charm and homeliness of the Devon- watering-places of which wo already have enough. Fortunately 
shire fishei'meu, and they have learnt at lerist enough respectability Ihere is a civilizing influence of the right sort not very far oflT, from 
^ from their eminently respectable beitorito Wp a shrewd eye to tbe which much may be expected. Ganjhri<%e is within easy reach, 
main chance in tbeir dealings wiih strangers. But they are good and the changes now in progress in University and College 
sturdy Englishmen to look upon, pleasfint companions enough, and matters are tending to convert the Cambridge don from a celibate, 
ready of speech. One is surprised and almost disappointed at the gregarious, and wandering animal into a domesticated householder 
con'ectness of their English. They are so far from speaking the with family ties, who, lilce other good and not over-wealthy 
dialed which one may still hear inland that barely a trace of it can householders, will seek holiday quarters for his family within a 
be found in their talk; at most one may catch a alight archaism, moderate distance of his home. Alre^y there is a certain deter- 
Bueb as the use of right as an intoawtive adverb. ICast Anglia, we minatiou of University families to Northsands in July and August; 
^ told by the learned in these matters, is the mother of classical and, if Northsands were to become a kind of suburb of Cambridge 
English; and certainly maritime EA;*t Anglia seems in return to in the vacation months, it would be a fitting and not undistin- 
' toe assimilated modern book-English wiih wonderful rapidity, guished destiny. There would be the less ropm left for ^ general 
It IS a toretoste of what will happen all over the kingdom after a public, but for those who could find it the gain would be nrette 
gelation or two of School Board.s. certain. For Cambridge people know very well when imd where 

1 tlirove, in a quiet careless way, they are comfortable; ana a few seasons pf streimooe ooeuparion 

vF 14 1 or two, and then came the deluge; not a and administration by Frofessore and Fellows might produce as 

^1^1* earlier sea-front and considerable a ebange in the character of Nor^wnds a* the great 

all Its pri^ of edifices, but an invasion of man's devising event of the fdun^on of ^e first nmdsru icu % the 

from the fhnd side. In shon, the most enterprising of Mr. X. ' . . 

English railways carried a branch line to Ninthuands, ‘ - - 

hud although ^the operation cannot in itself have been 
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the bidblb of the sphinx. 

TTNDEB the sweet cotuhiniogr indueiices of the Board of Works 
and WiUoo^e engineers a stony bed is being prepared 
the Bmbanknient for the obelisk of Thothmea Ill. It is 
nleaaaait on the line autumn afternoons to see the crowd assemble 
oeneath the susmded stone^ and to mark their awe as some tiro in 
hieroglyphs endeavours to make ‘^Thothmes’’ out of llormen* 
^eheper or Tehuti-mes-nefer-cheper-s. The syllables nr© clear 
enough in the hold cutting of the eighteenth dynasty. The more 
itehcatelnscriptions of Rs-mes-suu, the Ilamoses o’f history, are 
hy no means si easy to make out, and the puzzle of the ordinary 
aightseer is to account either for the original design, carried out at 
so’much cost of labour, or for the present object of setting it up 
by the waters of the Thames. In one respect, and one only, the 
aite is well chosen to set off* the peculiar characteristics of the obelisk. 
The blocks of granite, great as they are, of which the 
Embankment wall is built seem but pebbles beside this enor¬ 
mous single stone. The ancient Egyptians always placed their giant 
monoliths near buildings which aifordod to the eye a measure of 
their size. An obelisk standing, as at Pans, in the middle of a 
wide square, or indeed anywhere by itself, would never have oc¬ 
curred to them. But the name of ThotUmcs suggests a question 
which, in spit© of tho comparative nearness of tlio obelisk, is of 
mater interest than any concerning that graven imago o‘f granite. 
Was Thothmes the maker of the Sphinx H 

To diff'erout people the name of the Sphinx conveys very 
different inipivssious. To some it is the graceful Greek oniri.- 
ment, the lovely woman’s face, the greyhound’s body, the lion’s 
4 :laws. To others it suggests the myth of (Edipiis, and, as a 
corollary, the rellection that people “gave up” very easy conun¬ 
drums in those days. To others, again, the Sphinx is part of the 
groat “ Time-passage Theory,” and a convincing proof that the 
Pyramids are a petrifaction of all tho great truths of revealed 
religion. But to any one who has climbed the hill to tho cemetery 
of Gbizob,nml walK'ed across a slope of blazing sand to got under 
tho shadow of the Sfiliinx for an instant’s rt*spite from tho 
heat, it is n mighty fact, standing wholly by itself, 
unconnected with any other sphinx, not even the imajie 
of a god, but the god himself. The ancient Egyptians 
called him “ nob, ’ lord—a name applied generally t.» all 
the gods in their populous pantheon, but specially to tho Sphinx 
Alone. In his present condition ho is a ball of stone rising on a 
neck some forty feet above the sand. The features ho once had— 
features variouslv described as terrible, beautiful, hideous, ex¬ 
pressionless, mocain^, and so forth—are now chiefly to be made out 
by a process of tlte imagination, though red paint still marks the 
eyebrows, and there is the trace of a blush on the right cheek. At 
midday his shadow falls only under tho deep chin, whose beard, 
long shorn the Arabs, is now in the British Museum. As you 
creep under it you observe the stratiUcation of the stone, and per¬ 
ceive that the Sphinx was never brought there, but grew where he 
is. The second, and in man^ respects most remarkable, of the 
Pyramids is immediately behind him and square with him, or 
nearly so, as if they had some connexion one with the other. If 
you take the two into the same view, you will he puzzled hy the 
nearness of the Pyramid, which in the clear desert air seems close 
against the Sphinx, But if Thothmes made tho Sphinx, it can 
have no connexion with the Pyramid *, for Thothmes was of tho 
ci^teenth dynasty, and tho Pyramid builders were of the fourth. 

The tablet of Snoofoo or Cheops, now at lk>ulak, was at its dis¬ 
covery supposed to supply a clear answer to the riddle. The in- 
Acription has been so often quoted in the guide-books, with more 
or less accuracy, that we need not repeat it here. It recites the 
|;ood deeds of the Pharaoh who repmred and restored “ the gods 
in the sanctuary,” including “ Hor em Khoo,” or the Sphinx, of 
whoso identity there can he no doubt, for his picture is over against 
iiis name. Hor em Khoo signiffos literally “ Sun at rest,” and may 
have been the original of the Greek name “ Armachis.” The tablet 
was found near tho southernmost of the three little pyramids 
which are, so to speak, the satellites of the Groat l*yramid, and 
the name of Cheops is several times repeated. This might be 
•deemed a conclusive piece of evidence. But it is not, and that for 
a reason very easy to see when you are looking at the tablet, but 
very difficult to put into words. A very small experience of old 
English writing will enable a man to judge, without a possibility of 
error^ between ordinaiy manuscripts of the thirteenth century and of 
the Sixteenth, but it would be very difficult to describe the dilferences 
which are^parent at a glance. It is the same with this tablet of 
Cheops. The writing is wholly unlike the hieroglyphic of the 
ether inscriptions of his time. There are not many of them in 
> existence anywhere, and our British Museum is remarkably deficient 
in them} hut they are not to he mistaken when once their style 
has been identified. When, therefore, was the tablGt made ? Is 
it tho copy of an older tablet, or is it the work of a poor hand P 
These are the riddles of the Sphinx at the present day, and they are 
much moie difficult than any which were propounded to (Edipus. 

One source fixtth which a kind of answer may he derived is that 
of costume. When at a masquerade any one wishes to dress as 
an Egyptian^ the chances are that a wide head-dress hanging down 
in square ears at either side will he supposed to be the correct thing. 
But thougli this, or something like it, is the dress of the Sphinx, 
it hy no means ffillows that we are right in putting it on 
the mother of Hoses. When H. Mariette fbund Mx statues, 
or of * etataes» all mstked with the name of Sfaa&a, 

Ohepmuni ^ a wml neeX tim 6]^ihx» it w remarked 


that they all #ore a similar hood or cap. But a veiy different 
kind of cap was worn by Thothmes, so ffir os we can jud^ from his 
portraits. In the lime of the e^bteenth dynasty the King is 
represented wearing themltreof Lower Egypt, or the, shakorlike 
bonnet of Upper Egypt, or both comhined m one riara, hut the 
wide-eared head-dress of the fourth dynasty, when it appears, is 
much modified. This fact goes to prove that the Sphinx was m^e 
before bis time, and though the proof is far fVom neiug conclusive, 
evepr little fact in questions of this kind is worth weighing; but 
against it must be placed the existence of a model of the great 
Sphinx, marked with the name of Thothmes, which is now at 
B^ulak. Unfortunately our knowledge of costume in ancient Eg3rpt 
is drawn too much from the works of writers to whom suc]^ little 
distinctions were of no moment, and who skipped about firom the 
twenty-fii*st dynasty to the Ttolemies, and back to the Pyramid 
builders, including all ages under the same goueric term, and 
arguing as a man would argue who concluded that, because th^ 
are railways in England now, there wore railways aJso in the reign 
of Alii'vd, and that the King of Denmark's visit to the Prince of 
Wales is eonnectod with tlie invasion of Onut or Guthorm. 

Another consideration also must be taken into account in 
estimating the antiquity of the Sphinx. He is carved out of the 
natural rock. If we endeavour to picture to ourselves the appear¬ 
ance of the plateau of the Pyramids before any tombs were pmeed 
upon it, w'e can have, little difficulty in the task. ManT similar 
platforms exist all along tho Nile in Lowfir Egypt. There is a 
broad expaitse of black alluvial soil, doited with occasional palms, 
and gr<Hui here and there with com or clover. Beyond the reach 
of the iuundotiou risee^ a wall of atone, thirty, forty, perhaps fifty 
I'oet above the lower level. The top is flat and covered with loose 
sand, wiiich blows over on tho fields below at overy storm. Behind 
is yet nijothor ridge of higher roclw, and a third step may be still 
fuvtlier. On the intermediate level the Pyramids are placed. But 
if we follow the tnicli of the first Pharaoh who came up from 
M(jnipliis to tlud a suitable place for hb tomb, threading his way 
by the side of tho Nile, through the network of canab, towards a 
liollow in the long line of low cliffs, the first object wbicb would 
meet bis eye, standing up by itself out of the sand-drift, half-way 
on tho sb>pe between tho lower and the higher platforms, would be 
a great mass or column of rock some sixty or seventy feet 
in hciglit, and backed by a low ridjre running for a couple of 
hundred feet towards the face of the hill. Such isolated rdbxs are 
common in Egypt. One of Ibom stands to the pyramid of Dashoor 
just (IS the Spliiux stands to tho pyramid of Ohephren. A simBar’’' 
rock probably forms tho core of the mysterious tombmf S^ipferoo 
at Maydoom. Tho rock may have already appeared to bear the 
srmblance^of a human face. But it could not be overlooked. The 
first rays of the morning sun would strike it, and the Sphinx, it is 
all but certain, must have been rough-hewn by the earliest occupiers 
of the tombs of the ancient Empire. It has more than oi^co dmo 
suggested ^at two Sphinxes sat by the Pyramids, like tlie two 
Moiiinonsm the plain of Thebes, and that only one remains. But 
it is improbably that two rocks to bo carved were on the same slope. 
If a second Spfiinx ever exbted, he may have been wholly built up, 
a circumstance which would help to account for * his total 
disappearance. In Charlotte Bronte’s preiace to her sister’s 
novel, WiUhrring Hcightif she speaks of her creation of the charac¬ 
ter of ITeathfiold in words which with slight change describe tho 
maker of the Sphinx. His work was “ hewn in a wild workshop, 
with simple tools out of simple materials.” Ho found the block 
of sandstone in the solitary desert, and, “ gazing thereon, he saw 
how from the crag might bo elicited a head, savage, swart, sinister; 
a form moulded with at least one element of grandeur—power, 
lie wrought with a rude chisel and from no model but the vision 
of his meditations. ^Vitb time and labour the crag took human 
shape; and there it stands, colossal, dark, and frownmg, half 
statue, half rock; in the former sense, teirrlble and goblin-dike, in 
the latter almost beautiful,” But the concluding lines of Ourrer 
Bell’s wonderful picture do not apply to the Sdphinx; though ija 
colouring is “ of mellow gmy,” no moorland moss clothes it: no 
“ heath with blooming bells and balmy fragrance, grows faithfully 
close to the giant’s foot ”; an Arab sits astride on the ear and 
otlers to chop a largo piece out of tho eyeball for you for half a 
franc, or a small piece for a piastre. 
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PIirSICIANS’ FEES. 

M en have always found brains the most difficult of all wares 
to put a price upon. One loaf is much like another loaf, and 
one pound of Iwef like another pound of beef; the buyem and the^ 
sellers of tho beef and the bread go into the market; what baa 
been ])aid for other loavM and other beef may be taken to be tl^ 
fair price of this bread and that meat. Even brama may ^ put 
into a form in which their pecuniary worth can estimated. In 
the days before Gutenberg the poevs value could not bo properly 
reckoned, and he got whatever a patron’s caprice persuaded msa to 
pay. When a poem could be multiplied in^ltdy through the 
press the number of different impressioas created a i|^ket, and 
with a mteket came a market price. Phyriciane were^one time 
no worse off poets. If no one could ^y poritbrcly what was 
the worth of timjportion of a phyaician’is mm consun^ in the 
fricrionof a patimifs i^isit, idle poet had the same dilicuUyia 
get^tt lde Tms apprats^ liogal advoaatdb and tbeolegians 
were ha ^ same rpnffht. Authors by psintiiig can fia^ the Jho 
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V for roading tlieir work at an amount eomputad preeiself by the 
^Ijiumber of copies they can sell of their writings. A physknABj a 
bftisnster, or a isiergyman eiuinot multiply his advise, which 
is generally of value >oiily to the peraon for whose use 
it hfls boon proponn^d. ^ Its worth can never be accurately 
balanced, for it must diflbr with every dilJ'erent person who hes 
ooiisult<:)d him. Varying from half the miUionairo client’s oi^alient’s 
'fortuneto zero, advice hod nevertlielosH to be appraised. The pnee 
paid was on Iwnorariutn, being worth only just the value at which 
its recipient put it. But it became convenient to attach the same 
money value to every administration of the advice, simply because 
it was impossible to say what any single piece of advice might 
Imppen to oe worth. Oounsel started from much the same level 
of lees as physicians. The jostling together, however, in the same 
courts ana trials gave them a marKet. It enabled them to fix their 
market price by relation not so much to their clients’ need of 
them, as to their own relative value. The subdivision of barriaters 
into serieants and Queen's Counsel and juniors has facilitated the 
marsbaliingand gradation of honoraria. But, most of nil, the in¬ 
tervention of third persons, clerks and solicitors, between the 
counsel and his real client has made the higgling possible which 
determines the market price. Clergymen have been the least for¬ 
tunate of all the three faculties. Perhaps those who resorted to 
spiritual physicians for prescriptions thought health of soul 
” too high a thing to be paid for by a nominal guinea Jee. 

The Royal College of Physicians has always been strenuous in 
iosisting that the fee is an honorarium only. A physician will 
accept as much higher a fee as his patient is generous enough to give 
him. He will not accept k.^ts. But, on the other hand, he will 
not condescend to importune a patient who, after obtaining advice, 
refuses to pay for it. Within the last few ^^ears it has occurred to 
many physicians to ngi’ee to expect, not exact, ii double foe for first 
visits, and for a conference w'ith a general practitioner attending 
’ on a patient. When it is considered that a host of patients, 
without leave asked, dock the physician’s guinea of’ its shilling, 
there seems nothing very tyrannical or grasping in ^ the new ar- 
langement. Yet it has 'provoked anger and indignation as vehe¬ 
ment as if the tax-collector had orders to levy a poll-tax on every 
' inhabitant of a West End sc^uare for the benelit of the medical 
fraternity in the neighbourhood. It would have been convenient 
had some sort of public notice been given of the change; but 
afibnts cannot greatly complain th.at no open notification has 
ecn uiade of a charge which, high or low, the physician boasts 
' df being unable to recover from thoso who refuse to pay. In the 
opinion bf most people, a raoiH) difHcult question must be whetlicr 
poysieians will not lose a good dpal more than the amount of the 
' double fees by the desertion of their patients to the nearost general 
practitioner, Persons who grudge a couple of guineas for half-an- 
aourja advice which may change the course of a life will un- 
eom^iningly pay a doeen for an infinity of useless visits from 
* a general practitioner. Every one to his taste; ihose who 
mdulge in the luxury of half-a^ozen physicians in as many 
” days may like quantity of medical advice of a lower kind 
bettor than quality as administered by a learned medical mind. 
Physicians of inferior repute may differ, and will possibly not 
attempt to carry out the scheme. The more eminent will not lose. 
Every general practitioner who gains a patient from them is likely 
to-return all th^ fees they have Jo&t by bringing them applicants 
for advice which cannot injure hiuiself. The controversy which 
has recently been raging on the subject has elicited very clearly 
that, so far as it is possible to oompure so Incommensurable a thing 
as ono 'pece of advice with another, a first visit deserves at all 
events a higher foe than a second.' If every patient paid many 
visits to the same physician, tire waste of mental energy ctmsed by 
a first thorough, analysis of a person’s symptt^s and physique 
would ‘be repaid to the doctor by the lightening of the 
labour of future examinations. It is, however, allowed 
'«1hat patients do not make it their custom to oonoeutrato their 
patronage on one physician. Herein is the diflerence between the 
two diief branches of the medical prol'essiou. A patient calls iu 
a surgeon to amputate his leg. If he desires advice consequent' on 
the ioss, he is most likely to visit tbc same surgeon. But he does 
not wander about the town paying dilettante visits to persons whose 
vocation lies iu cutting off limbs. The peculiarity*of a physiciim’s 
relations to‘ his patients is that, within certain limits, a patient 
can receive and act upon the advice of a dozen physicians. A 
certain number of persons arc in the habit of doing so. The 
custom is not a very safe or beneficial one to the patient; it is a 
great tax upon the brains of the phvsician, for which he is entitled 
to double rerauneration. If men’s Israios are of any worth either 
to theinsolves or to the community, the fashion of shifting 
phyeiciaiis is exceedingly wasteful, it is like the preposterous, 
however indispensable, custom of examining with the most ex¬ 
pensive exactness the whole title to an e8tate> which may have 
passed precisely the same ordeal six months before. The patient 
who has been looked through-and through, and been made the 
Bubject of an exhaustive biography in the phystcian^s day-book, 
takes away a presGription which perhaps he does not even 
trouble himself to get mado up. A aftoi, If not earlier, ha 
. goes Offward, as be went west before, and squanders a second 
I physician’s brains and bis own second guinea on a like unprofitable 
< analyus. Emially futile gyrarions fue performed by some other 
patient tmveUing the same road, but iu the converse diieetion. 

; AU popfilnr physicians ere perpetually exchanging patients. Could 
.f^xaiiuDg of tite first fse unpose a premium on a man’s beeping 
4 ;fidthfttl, -to tiia same advice, ur a hue on useless cousuiniit^ of 


medical brains, themedlcilpiolbrmonaDd tbe putiHc it serves ought 
to be alike grateful. 

The correspondence which our daily oontempo nudes have 

S rioted on the poinihas mixed up two ramer different thbgs. "The 
ouble charge for a first vbit as a comparative novd^. Not so 
the fee expected at a consultation with another medl^ man. It 
has long been understood that a gbnea would not pay the wsge of 
wits between two of the confraternity. No special, amount has 
ever been fixed by the profiutaion itaelf. But medical joumals 
have lately been diseuasing the question. An opinion has been 
expressed that five - guineas should be aocouz^ted the fee for tbe 
advice of a physician who confines himself to consulting practice. 
An advantage of such on arrangement would bo that the raited 
fees would mean diminution in the gross quanti^ of work im-^ 
posed upon the abler intellects in the profession. ^ Patients would 
gain in the more matured advice, and medical science would- gain 
still more. The hurry and deadweijflit of routine work leaves no 
leisure now for the play of scientific inventiveness. The minds 
which might carry physiology forward by leaps and bounds are 
overwhelmed with laoour often overpaid by a guinea foe. It is 
cutting blocks with a razor to place pbyueians on one common 
level, and inflict upon all the same taskwork. 

A stereotyped valuation of physicians’ advice at a^ guinea is 
an anachronism. In these days more constant communication and'the 
publicity of remarkable cures render it much easier than formerly to 
appraise intellectual exertion. If advice by the last recipient of a 
medical diploma is worth a guinea, advice by one of the veteran 
sages of tbe profession may w worth that sum ten times told. 
A Spirit of Trade-Unionism in a modified form was at the bottom 
of the existing dead level of price. The old physHans did not 
love that one of themselves should be estimated above the 
rest. Of one thing the public may bo assured—the increased 
I fees which physicians claim in certain circumstances will be 
balanced by the vast amount of gratuitous 'work that their pro-^ 
fossion undertakes. The Faculty of Medicine set off in this 
respect in company with the Faculty of Law. The professors of 
both maintained themselves on honoraria. The law, however,. 
! abandoned partially the system of honoraria, and medicine retained 
i it. Barristers have never surrendored the name of honorarium 
' for their remuneration; but tbeir fees are as completely payment 
' for services rendered, or to be rendered, as the sixpence which 
the visitor to a temperance hotel in Maine offers for a glass of 
Bourbon whisky is payment for the whisky. The clerk whom 
a banister has had to keep in order to attend him to and 
I from court, and to open the door of his chambers, has been the 
principal instrument of their development. Through the clerk a 
barrister makes bargains with the clients which are as keen, and 
rigid as if his master were a tradesman and he had a percentage on 
the profits of the business. When did the legal world ever hear of 
gratuitous advice by counsel to a needy and virtuous client P If 
such a present wore ever made, the compassionate barrister would 
be more likely to bo disbarred than panegyrized. Bid the custom 
of keeping a clerk ever prevail among physicians, the great per¬ 
sonages of the profession would soon be freed from the vexations 
of thoughtless and encroachmg patients. Advice tendered gratia 
to a patient would be rogardea by the clerk as an injustice to'faim- 
self. The necessitous professions man, from whom men at the 
head of their profession now scorn to t^e a fee, would then have 
but a very slender chance of finding his way into the great man’a 
presence. Tbe change will come, and much good with it4 but 
there is a pleasant siiUplicity in the existing system; and the persona 
most closely interested in it do not appear to be dissatisfied. 


THE HABYEST. 

D uring the cereal ^rcar which ended on the last day of 
August tho importation of wheat and wheaten flour into tha 
Ujiiied Kingdom has exceeded that of any previous year. Ton years 
I ago the annual average inipcnkation of wheat, and of wheatefi fiour 
I rockoned as wheat, was about eight millions of quarten^ and tmj 
reate^qujantity could scarcely have been obtained at that period, 
u the year just ended the importation has been about fifteen 
millions of quortei's. The quantity is enormous, more than three 
millions of tons. Ten years ago, no price, however high, Would 
have attracted so much to our ports; but in the past yeaj* tbla 
immense hulk has been put on our markets at very moderate 
prices, notwithstanding the fact that one of oqr chief soureos of 
supply was to a certain extent- closed to us by tbe blockade of the 
southern ports of Biissia. It has been inost happy and fortunaje 
for the country, especially os the depression in trade has l^n so great, 
that prices have been moderate, and that the quantity placed at 
our disposal should have been so huge; for it is clear that the 
whole of it, as well os tho whole of the home-grown crop of i 377 r 
has been eatenthere remain in the hands of the xhercfimnts com- 
paralively light sto^, and scarcely anything iu the bams. Of the 
fsxmers. The latter have had good reason to oomidsin of W poor 
prices v^ich they obiiained for tho very smaU qaantitiostMr i^lds 
produced, 

Wehave just said that so ermrmonaanhB^liorl as tiiat ^ tim ’jlast 
cereal yearwtwald have been hnipowble 
uminM, oifclo(eki«g.baok to Edicts of alatisPcfd^atttlumties 
autumn;, thkt evennth^ 

sideredit.t0 
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py^ 3 ittitne.isattld b^flappHed, ^ 3 J>. James Oaird, in a tetter to 
the dated Augitet 3^1 > i^ 77 t aaid that, under the two condU 
tioiis of a strict eoortcray in cotisiunpUou and an emiy harvest in 
1873, the foreign euj^ly we should require might he reduced to 
eleven miUion quarters; that« if the Blade Sea ports remained 
closed during tji© harvest year, wo might ho thankful if the price of 
wheat did not average higher than 60s. per quarter. Mr. J. B. 
l4weB, in a loiter to the same journal, estimated that thirteen mil- 
lidhe.of quarters would he required to he supplied flrom foreign 
oou^oesj and said, is tolemhly certain that so largo an 
amduut will not he received from ahriiad during the twelve months 
ending August 31, 187S. It is more probable that high prices will 
aomewhat reduce the consumption of wheat, and lead to tlie partial 
auhsUtutlon of other leas costly articles of food.” Events have pi'o ved 
that, both these gentlemen placed their estimates of the requii*o- 
meuts of the country at too low a point, and that they were 
not'. wdU informed as to the copious harvests of foreign lands, 
and of their Biifficionc.y to supply all our needs. Their opinions 
on the question of price were erroneous; the Gazette average 
price of wheat htia declined from upwards of 60/f. at liarvcst-tinio 
in 1877 to about 45^. per quarter at the present time. The people 
have been fed both cheaply and bountifully. A year ngo we 
ventured, in opposition to most of the authorities, to antici¬ 
pate that the world's crop would prove to be euHicieht for 
the consumers of all counlrioB, and that a rise of prices was 
not probable, althoiip-h the Euglish crop appeared to he one of 
the worst within living memory. So far ^were our anticipations 
correct that we believe that tlie GazetU average prices for wheat 
for the last two cereal yeain will he found to difier by lcs,9 than 
W. per quarter. The iinportations of wheat for the Inst six years 
have averaged nearly tlurtceu niilliojis of quarters, and, should 
it come'to within a few years that w'hoat disappear.*? from cul¬ 
tivation in this kingdom, wo may neveitheleHS buy oiir loaf just as 
chcMiply as heretofore. Such jiu event ns the cessation of wheats 
growing in this country is not probable; but the reduction of the 
acreage under'that crop may be regarded without alarm, because 
the land has been devoted to more pruUtable uses. Wheat-grow¬ 
ing in feco of the existiug foivigu competition is a losing game, 
in spite of tlio ngricultural skill which ha.*? made an acre 
oi‘. land in England yield a far larger average crop 

than an aero in any <itlier country of the globe. The 

-difficulty of the British farmer lies in his having to carry on a 
competition ugainst the whole world. If the harvest in'^ some 
countries should fail, it is sure to be good in others; if the home 
crop is good, there is still a heavy supply of foreign corn, more 
thfUJ is wanted, and prices are driven down to a very low point; 
if the home crop is bud, the news goes forth to all lands that; 
supplies ore wanted, enormous supplies come in, and farmers have 
no chance of obtaining the compen.sation of high prices which 

they need to balance a bad crop. The 1877 crop wiis a small 

one, a very small one, but it has Ijocii sold at a comparatively low 
price. The public iu»y rejoice, but the fanner is sorely pinched. 
Corn farms are at a discount. All land of fit quality will by 
degrooa bo devoted to pasture, but there are lands which can 
be cultivated only by the plough. The advonce in the value of 
labour and the increasing supply of foreign wheat must reduce the 
value, of arable farms. Even if the home supply should not 
diminish, an annual iucrease of importation is requisite. The 
increase of populatiou is at the rate of about three hundred and 
fifty thouBund per annum, and bread must be found for these addi¬ 
tional mouths by additional importations. A rough calculntion 
may easily be made of the quantity which the country may require 
in an^ average year at this pci'iod by comparison with the known 
atate of aftairs ten yeaw ago. Imports of wheat were then about 
eight millions for an average year. We have now about six 
buzulTed thousand acres less per annum under wheat than there 
were in 1868. The produce of thew wo?ild be two and a quarter 
mlUibns of quarters. The population baa increased about three 
miUicms; the additional consumption would be two and a quarter 
millions of quarters; adding these two quantities—namely, the 
-decrease of production and the increase of consumption—lo the 
eight millions of quarters, we have twelve and n half millions as 
about the import of wheat now necessary, with a home crop of 
thaaverage quantity per acre. As nearly as possible half our con- 
autnption of bread is provided from foreign sources—in some 
years more than half, in some years less, varying with the produce 
of our own fields. 

The eummes of 1878 has produced much disappointment. Wheat 
was.planted on land in excellent order, and though the winter was 
mdiat and mil^the plant bore a most promising appearance in 
onriy spring. The prospect at the beginning of the month of May 
was. without .exception satisfactory. It was anticipated with , 
gopd reason that the harvest might be so early as to allotv new ] 
wj^t..to epjpear in the markets by the end of July. But May ‘ 
tunted out to be a very cold rainy month, and by the middle of it 
it aaid that tlie crops,could bear no more rain without damage. 
The had. weaker continued into June, and there can be no doubt 
that^the wheat ears which were then being developed sufiered from 
the continued wet Biit tbe weather of the latter part of June and 
of July washrUlicmi^ and it. was again coniidently asserted that the 
cr^ be and thotitwoul^be Karv^ted eor^, ^andlg 

was octiw^efoiie the end of By.^e.' end df diet 

we^, in .August the Jiulk iOf in the south M Ei^ 

laid was ,cut.-4md.cready'lio ^beOarried^'OA^thdi'.fi]#‘<^turday^ 
in August the w^at broke, and there woe teaMy'h find day | 


up to the end of the month. \V!mai has been standing in the 
fields, generally out, and has rooeived much dainage. In the 
intervals between ndn a great deal has l>een hurried to ricks, but 
tliere is a large quantity still e.vposed. What promised to be an 
early harvest has been prolonged by untoward weather until it has 
become a late one. The wheats that were under cover early are 
very good; those that have bean exposed to the rain an? very bad. 
There is great variation between the samples. The bad weather 
has prevented threshing on an extensive scale, and the markets are 
still bar© of new wheats; it has tliereforo been unusually difficult 
to obuiln trustworthy accounts of the yield from actual tests. The 
sanguine have, it is said, been much disappointed, and even the 
besl^looking pieces have not come up in yield to thq expectation 
of valuers. But, on the whole, it may be safely predicted that the 
crop will turn out a full average, if not something over it, In 
quantity. Even at this late date it is impossible to say whether 
all of it will bo lit for humau food, as much is yet not out of 
jeopardy. A great dual has been so saturated with moisture that 
it will not be lit for use until it has boon subjected to tho drying 
winds of noxt spring. The acreage returns have been pu'^ 
llshod, and whout has been planted slightly ine.\ces8 of last year. An 
importation of about twelve and a litiU' millions of quarters should 
therefore suffice for our needs, if tho ciilculation wo have made above 
bo accurate. Tested in another way, the result is about the same; 
thirty-four millions of people eating between five and a half and 
six bushels of wheat per head per annum would require nearly 
twenty-four and a half millions of quarters. The acreage, in round 
numbers of three millioiis/our himdrud thousand, at thirty bushels 
per acre, will produce about twelve millions of quarters for con¬ 
sumption ; the diiTerenco is twelve and a half milhona of quarters 
to be provided from foroign sources. 

At first sight, considering that fifteen millions were imported in 
tho year just closed, Iho hisk of providing thi.'? smaller quantity may 
soora to bo easy. The United States, in consoquenee of tho enor¬ 
mous increase of its cultivated «irea, following tho development of 
its railways, is now regorded as tho controlling power of the corn 
luarkots of tho world. Up to a month ago confidence was felt 
that America would have a crop greatly in excess of that of 1877. 
Irikc OLu own, the Americtin harvest has sufiert^d great disasters. 
Its produce consists of two distinct classes of wheat—namely, 
winter-sown and spring-sown. It is acknowledged on all rides 
that the acreage of winter wheat is very kige, that the yield isex- 
culliuit, and that it has been secured in first-rate order, l^arge qua»> 
titles of it have been arriving in our ports for several weeks past, 
The crop of this wheat undoubtedly is much larger than that of 
the same sort in 1877. Tlie great shipments of last year from the 
United States consisted, liowever, in great part of spring wheat; 
of this crop it is most difficult to form an opinion. In some dis¬ 
tricts excessive heat has dried up the plant to such an extent^at 
it is not worth reaping; great rains in other quarters hare 
beaten down and destroyed the crop, or produced rust, mildew^ 
or such-like diseases in tho growing plant, or have caused the 
ripened gruia to sprout. There has been a very large increase of 
acrwige, but the yield per acre is suppo.sed to Ik# only about two- 
thirds of that of hist year. It is certain that tho crop of sip*!!^ 
wheat is less in quantity than kst year’s, but how much teas it is 
impossible as yet to determine. The quality will be much infiffior 
to last year's crop, which was the finest of this description on 
record. However poor may bt# the quality, America will ship the 
wheat if it can bo made dry enough to bear the voyage without 
heating and rotting. But trustworthy infonnation ketiU wanting as 
to tho quality and condition of tho spring wheat crop. Oouaider- 
ing that the winter wheat crop is excellent, and tbattbeineiease ol 
acreage under wheat is large, it tmy not be unsafe to reekop that 
the United States will ship from the Atlantic seaboard a quantily 
not inferior lo kst year’s supply. It is to be hoped that she may 
be able to spare even a larger quantity, Excludini' Eranee, the 
European countries appear to have fair crops. Busaia has Buffered 
in some districts from drought and in others from rainf so that, 
although there is said to be a stock of old wheat in hand, no extra¬ 
ordinary export con be looked for from that quarter. Turkey has 
none to" spare, and the Danube crops have been much iz^ured 
rain. Egypt h^ a bad crop, and will send us nothing. India is 
not fulfilling her promise to take her place as one ef our con¬ 
stant providers. Yet from all the exporting countries, not* 
counting America, fair average shipments may be looked fov. 
But when we turn to Fi’ance, it is useless to ignore the foot that 
she has grown one of the worst crops of re(?ont years. Fnmoe had 
a bad crop last year, and on a balance of exports and imports she 
took from other countries about two millious of quartern. Tlie 
harvest, besides being bad in yield, is still incomplete, having 
been delayed Iw continuous rains. No exact computation of 
needs has yet been made; bat we think that we do 'not err in 
estimating that she willroquira to import from five to seven miUiqss 
of quarters. She is already receiving large consigximenta^ from 
America. Taking England and France together, the two eountries 
required in the hist year something loss than. seventeen milHons;' of 
quarters from other countries; in 1878-9 they will ceriainly 
more, probably two miHions of quarters moin. The whole question 
must turn on the shinpiDg power 0^ America; if she con imp two 
millions in excess of test yetw, theiMi will be enough .for Intend 
and Ifranoe without strain, however, the demand at any period 

of the year emed the supply^ X Cmart conmetitibn wiU tske place 
between; an toVanec iiyiritid as when 

an a n e tim ieiin i iMte.twp sngmb bidders beforn irim. Tneporitioh Is 
snfihdetttiy lefindd to mle » more probable fhai an advance fioin 
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d^UUog prices of wheat will take place during the coining year 
thati that any fhll will occur. As we have sAd, America bolds 
the key of the position; and, until her ability or inability to 
supply the wonts of Western Europe has been ascertained, any 
forecast of tbe future is little better than a guess* 


WEDMORE AND BRUTON. 

T he Somersctsbire Archfleological Society has, in the course of 
its more recent seasiona, been much occupied with the reign 
of Alfred, and especially with the site of the famous battle of 
^thandune, in wnich the Banes suffered that final defeat which 
led to the peace of Wedmore. Bishop Clifford, who has given 
great aitentiop to the subject, contributes to the Beports of 
the Society a series of papers which, whether wo agree or not 
with the propositions laid down in them, are eminently suggestive, 
and have given a fresh interest to tbe pictures^e and varied 
country in which lay the scene of the struggle. iTie site of the 
true JlSthandune is somewhat doubtful; but there is of course no 
question about that of Wedmore, where the peace was finally 
concluded, and where took place tho chrysom^loosing of the 
Banish Guthrum; or about that of Aller, where ho was 
baptized. The int^st which has thus been rovivod in tho greatest 
of English Kings, ** the most perfect character in history,” led to 
a celebration, on tbe yth of August, of tho “ miUonary ” of the 
peace. Wedmore went bock to tho events of a thousand years 
age ; and the name of Alfred was, for that day at least, more 
frequent on men's lips than it had boon since the royal villa,’* 
in which the Banish King was entertained for twelve days 
with great feasting, disappeared from tho hill-side above the 
village. Wedmore is one of those pleasant Somersetshire 
parishes which lie along the southern slopes of the Mendips. 
j[lie church is fine and interesting, with some portions of early 
sculpture resembling that in the nave of W'ells, and probably by 
the same hands. But there is no fragment which can possibly bo 
assigned to a time before tho Conquest; and it was necessary to 
improvise for the occasion anything like visible memorials of the 
great West-Saxon. These were confined for tho most part 
to a display of burnt calces, artistically arranged in the 
luncheon tent behind the rresident’s scat; and at the 
sight of them tho mind travelled at onco from Wedmore 
to Athelney — from the victory back to tho long struggle 
and tho danger. There was a great gathering, not only 
from all the neighbouring villages where the ** folk ” still repre¬ 
sent those ** Sumorscotas ” who with tbe men of Wilts and 
“ Hamtunshiro ” went to meet Alfred at l^gbright’a stone, and 
xnorclied thence with him to iEthandunc, but from more distant 
quarters. Air. Freeman was present, but, although stronger and 
better in health than he had been, was forbidden by his 
medical advisers to speak. The Bishop of Bath and AVells, 
at the close of a short service in the church, di.«>coursed on 
the many virtues of Alfred—virtues ** both of tho ruler and 
of tho private man.” Bishop Clifford traced tho history of the 
long struggle between Alfred and tho Banes; Mr. Gambler Parry 
suggested an amusing contrast betvereon the host ” of Alfred and 
a modem army; I'rofessor Earle enlarged on the ancient language 
of the country, and insisted that Aln'ed was so far a true imtivo 
that he must have talked of “ Zomerzet ” and not ** Somerset ”; 
and Professor Boyd Bawkins gave a very intei'esting sketch of tho 
appearance of the Mendips and of tho marshes below them, of tho 
extent of cultivation and of the animals which abounded, towards 
the end of the ninth century. Altogether the celebration was one 
of very great interest; and if, as one passed into the village 
beneath a triumphal arch bearing tho inscription, ** Success to tho 
X*eaco of Wedmore,” it might have seemed that tho aspiration 
came a little late in the order of things, it is certain that a due 
consideration of the great results which followed that peace, and of 
the manner in which later events were influenced by it, gives an 
importance to the sunny knoll under tho Mendips—the traditional, 
ana probably the true, site of the King’s hall—sucl\ as might well 
lead many an historical student to set forth, staff in hand, on a 
pil^image to Wedmore. 

^^The session of tbe Society which has just been held at 
Bruton took tho members into another part of the Alfred ” 
country—the old forest of Selwood, somewhere on tho ed^e of 
which the Ki:^ gathered his forces and set forth to attack the 
Bones under Gumrum. Wherever may be the true site of 
Egbri^ht’s stone (and it must have been ^ somewhere near Brixton 
Bevenl, the place fixed on by Sir Richard HOoro, although 
not perhaps represented by tbe modern village^, tho march must 
have followed the high ^ound; and the inscription on Alfred’s 
Tower above Stourhead, which records that toe King “ on this 
summit erected bis standard against. Banish invaders,” cannot bo 
very far mong. But wemuk send those who really care to work out 
this subject to Bishop Clifford’s papers. Alfred was necessarily 
much in the thoughts of those who climbed’'^ the heights of 
Stdwood; but the a^ntion of the an.ri(|uaries was especially ca lled 
to the mvsterious pits which occupy so groat an extent of ground 
along the high ridge stretching west from the hamlet of 
Eenswwood. These pits were visited under the guidance of Mr. 
K^Uka, who some time since published an emy in which he 
insillis that ihev represent the Bntish “Oair Pensauelcoit one 
<pi Uie ^^cltlei” mentioned in the catalogae of British towns 


attached to some maanseripte of Nenaiue, but nrolHdiiy of eider 
date than the work of Neumns himself. Ifiome of these mt^ havtt 
not been identified, and among these ie Pensaua^t, the true site 
of which has been the subj^ of various eonjedt^e. No one* 
however, before Mr. Kendake had pointed out that ^'Pensauriooit ” 
is one and the same name as ** Pehselwood "—the British *'neit,^ 
'^coed,” or "eoid,” being equivalent to the Teutonie "wood,*^ 
Here is, at least, a very remarkable ecfincidenoe; and, if the pita 
do in truth T<mre8ent the foundations of a great ** city'* or eei^o* 
ment, it is dlmcult to believe otherwise than that they are those of 
the long-lost ** Coer Pensauelcoit.” This, however, is a questioiz 
not easily settled. The pits, according to OoUinson—and, ludgin^^ 
from more modem plans and investigmons, he must be right—aso 
far more than twenty thousand in number, and the ground 
occupied by, them is more than two hundred acres. It is 
a hi^, raised basin, the watershed of the country, commanding 
very wide views on all sides. The natural streD^h of the ridgo 
has been reinforced with earthworks; and there are lodg lines of 
entrenchment which perhaps entirely surround the position,, 
but which call for more thorough^ examination than they 
have hitherto received. Many of the pits have been filled up ana 
destroyed; many are in process of destruction; but there is 
still a great extent of ground where they remrin in their primitive 
condition, and where mey may be well studied—^best of all in tiiO' 
spring, before the bracken hu grown up and covered their sides 
and margins. Many of the pits are at least thirty feet across, with, 
a depth of twelve or fourteen feet. The form is for the most part 
circular, with a slight slope towards tbe bottom; and ^e whole 
surface of tho ground is covered with them. The fornation is the 
upper greensand, at no great distance from the Wiltshire chalk; 
but flints (or rather chert) occur in tbe greensand. It is sajd ^t 
a quern or two and some grindstones have been found in the pits f 
but such discoveries, if they have occurred at all, have been rare, 
and Sir Richard Iloare’s Museum—where, if anywhere, we should 
expect to find such relics—contains nothing at all from the pjts. Sir 
Richard himself, who must have carefully examined them, since 
they are almost at his door, believed “ that they were tbe work of 
a rude nation, and of British origin ”; but, he adds, they will ever, 
I fear, supply food for conjecture rather than positive conviction.”" 
Mr. Kerslake's essay, and the Identity of names which bo pointa 
out, give a now interest to those remai^hlo relics; and we trust 
that, as was suggested on tbe spot, a^ small Oommittee may be 
ffruied for the express purpase ot examining the ground very care* 
fully. It is cosy to pass over slight matters, such as bones or 
charcoal, which may indicate former occupation. Such traces aa 
these should be sought for minutely, and their discovery may lead 
to a settlement of this vexed question.^ It has been considered, 
and by geologists of no small reputation, that these heights of 
Tenselwood were, at a very remote period, the “ quarries ” from, 
which flints were extracted for the use of the populations scat* 
tered over the south-west of the country. The flint implements 
lately discovered in the valley of the A^e were, it is asserted,, 
brought from hero. But why should the flint quarries have always 
taken the form of pits P Why should they not have been pushed 
onward irregularly, or at least in linos P On tho other hand, it is 
quite true that tho pits are much deeper, though not perhaps 
wider, than any known hat ** pits ” or foundations in any part of 
Great Britain. But this is by no means fat^ to the hut theory, or 
to the conclusion of Mr. Eerslahe; and against the fact (If it be a 
foci) that no traces of human habitation have been found in them 
must be set the certainty that only tbe very scantiest traces of 
such occupation have ever been found in or about the numerous 
groups of hut circles which abound on Bartmoor. We hope much 
from such an examination as tho Somersetshire Society proposes ta 
undertake; but it must be conducted with extreme caution. 

Some churches of great interest and beauty were visited from 
Bruton. That of Bruton itself, standing outside the town, on a 
high bank above tbo'Brue, is a noble bnuding, almost thxbimhout 
Perpendicular, and diatluguishod by two towers, one of wbioh, tho 
western, is of the usual Somersetshire type, much enriched and 
very lofty ; the other rises in three stages, tbe lowest foriiiing a 
north por^. The outline is consequently unusual. Tho chancel 
was rebuilt about 1770, by Lord Berkeley of Stratton, whose houso 
had been formed from part of the adjacent Augostinian priory. 
The style is the pseudo-classic of that day, with enriched plaster 
vaulting and ribs, and an elaborate reredos filling nearly the whole- 
eastern end, in which there is no window. The work however, 
unusually good; the emblems employed are Ohristian; and we 
con see no possible reason why such a chancel should be removed 
to make way for modern Gothic. Its removal would be in no 
sense a work of restoration; and with it would go a chanty from 
the history of tbe church, Too much restoration indeed (so- 
called) has been going on in this part of the county. We need 
not quarrel with the rebuilding of the tower at Castle 0 ajl 3 % or 
with tfie general renovation there, nor with what has been done- 
in the very fine churches of Evercreech and Bitcheat. But wMt 
are we to say about Milton Olevedon, where the old landmaikn 
have been ooliterated to an alarming extent, and where eo^nt 
sculpture, including the effigy of a venerabld priest of the mur- 
teenth century, has bean exposed to verv needless in^^itgr f; A 
number of learned personages were induced to i^eeidnte on the 
very peculiar features and expresaioii of riie priOiit’e h^ vrittee 
effigy reposes on the xu^ 4d« ;of tha dhi^he}, an^ vrhorwai 
most likely its founds, it!Waa fenendi^bi^Oved that ^ 
had beeu reworked ^ at Ookne ttetnniH 
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Tlie Eeview. 


J ItmciiMii In tide gioufids of a aeigllboa^• 
iag n^toiy Mittonmado hU oonfeaBioai using verse 

for Ibe usd thus fefisnrlxig to the unfsrtunate priest;-* 

Titer liita Meombent at north 4de of ohanoel i 
Sad SM his ftstuK8» now and eyes and month too; 

: Ugly I know them, for between ourselves, urs, 

1 was the carver. 

Sinter the porch, you'll find my patron saint there, 

Leaning on stall; and pastoral ot aspect •, 

Scarcely you'll praise him, yet his pose and features 
Overbeck taught me. 

Jnst down below ron'll see a child and Virgin, 

Cut iu the base of what was empty canopy. 

Blame not the work; 1 ovrn from fhintost trace tlierc, 

I ha\’e renewed them. 

For fhe recarving of the priesth head we were nssured that a 
specif etudy had h^n made of all the ugliest statues on the oxte- 
i&r of Wells Oathedrfd, The result is unquestionably as complete 
in its way as the Aphrodite figured by Apelles from the combined 
lovdiness of Greece. Bat was it necessary to touch the head at 
aUP 

Antiquarian irritability is no doubt greatly soothed by the ap¬ 
pearance of various creature comforts—raisea pies, grapes, claret- 
cup—on quiet, green, rectorial lawns, from which a view of the 
church tower is cauprht between shadowy elms and sycamores. 
The mind, which has Wn d ting back into remote centuries, returns 
to the present with a distinct feeling of satisfaction. Such was 
unquestionably the case at Batcombe, whore the dub-men in 
former days were the raging foes ” of the ** Brutonites,” who have 
recorded in their registers a Batcombite attack on their town. It 
was felt that the hospitality of modern Batcombe should expunge 
all memory of this ancient feud. The 6ne church tower is remark¬ 
able for the sculpture on its western front. Thera is a central 
figure which certainly represents Our Lord (although among other 
monstrous l^potheses it has been called that of Henry Vll.!) 
crowned with thorns and wearing the purple robe, which leaves 
the feet and legs bare. The right foot treads on what may be a 
globe, but is more probably the skull of Adam, which, according 
to the ancient legend, was cast out from the earth at the setting up 
of the Oross. On cither side are angels; those at the top bearing 
censers; the others, emblems of the Passion. Such a design on 
the exterior of a church is so unusual that we can hardly wonder 
at the difiicalty which has been felt in interpreting it. The 
tower is, as usual. Late Perpendicular, with the pierced qoatrefoil 
grating of the belfry lights, rarely found elsewhere than in 
Somersetshire. 

Btourhead—the house, but not the beautiful grounds—was 
visited on the second day; and, although the museum of Bir 
Bichsrd Houra has been removed to Bevires, there was 4|uite 
enough in the hirae collection of pictures to occupy the visitors 
for some hours. The collection is of very mixed qualltv. There 
are many copies; and many pictures from the pencils end from the 
schools of those masters or toe last centuiy who were held to be 
great men in their day—Carlo Maratti, Hapbael Menge, and the 
ulra. One curious picture by Carlo Maratti deserves notice. It 
rapreseuts the introduction to the artist of his great patron, the 
Marquess PaHavicini. The master of the ceremonies on this 
auspicious occasion was, it appears, Apollo himself; and the in- 
troauction took place at the foot of Parnassus. The Marquess, 
upright but benignant of aspect, and wearing the most graceful 
of wigs, is led forward by the god, whose profuse dark hair is 
crowned with hays. The artist, also wearing a wig, is seated in 
front of his easel; and the Muses look on smUingly. There are 
of course otW pictures which deserve attention for very ditlerant 
reasons. ** Elijan liaising the Widow's Son,” ascribed to Hem* 
brandt, is a work of no grant size, but of extreme power and 
b^ty. It has been engraved by ikrlom, and should surely be 
seen at Burlington House. In the libraxy, a very pleasant room, 
defeated **Apollini et Musis,” is Sir Bichards antiquarian 
collection, little disturbed apparently, though the books are well 
ca^ for, Ananged above the chimney-piece, and round a fine 
portrait of the Doge Pietro Landi, is a series of water-colour draw¬ 
ings 1 ^ Canaletto, one or two of which raprasent Venetian interiors. 
This ^t,and the number of figures introduced, give an unusual 
interest to the drawings. Unless their history is well ascer¬ 
tain^ we should be inclined to give them to Guardi, rather than 
to hie master Oansletto. 

The temporary museum collected at Bruton contmned few ob¬ 
jects of importance. There was, however, a coumlete atlas of 
Saxton’s maps; and a lithognmhed copy of a letter nom the luck¬ 
less Amy Bobsart, found by Cqnpn Jackson in among the 
ttessures of Longleat. It is si^ed “ Amey Budoley,” and of 
coim her marriage to Lord ^bert Dudley, afterwards the 
fomotts il^l of Leicester, was, as is now w^ known, neither 
eeceet nor umecognized by the Court The letter proves, however, 
that Scott vras not for wrong when he suggested that the folr 
bride was not insensible to the charms of a new robe, especially 
if it wera ** of In absolute foncy,*’ It runs thus 

Edney, w* my barty CDmendationa these shal be to desyer you to take the 
paynes for me as to make this gowne of vellet vrh. >1 eendeyou vr^ suebe a 
oonsfo as you mads my rosset taliyu gowne you sente mo Uste t ind 1 will 
as ymt dj«ohatged for alt, I pray you let it be done w« ss moehs q)cad as 
you esn, and seuts by this brnrer ftewea the caryar of Oxfi^ t and thus 
1 bed you most haitoly forswelL ,foom oomaars this xmllij of Angosts. 
Your asBond Irind, Amey Buddho'* To my very fiinde IVlIlysm Adaey 
tlm mylsr St ye fotfsr ri^gevs fiMs 


UfXVBX IX HOUSE DECORATION. 

I T seems that it Is the destiny of our fast-living sge to t)e 
always finding out fresh fimds of extravaganoOi And th« 
worst of It is that modem luxury is so often synonymous with the 
most severe good taste, and with all that tends to refine the intal- 
leet and elevate the manners. People who never made a bet in 
their lives, who regard the pursuits of the turf with a holy horror, 
and would as soon betake thomselves to habitual opium-eating as 
to heavy play, launch out into the realms of “ the mstbetio ” mth 
the moat inconsiderate reoklesaness. For cestheticism has come 
to be a word of singularly vague and comprehensive meaning. It 
covers all that is surest! ve of richness and elegance oombinedi «o 
bng as you are carefuL to avoid* any flagrant extreme. It is 
intolerant of everything like sham in any shape; if you wish to be 
safe in following its dictates you must make sure tlmt your mate¬ 
rials are of the best, and that they are inanipulated by artists of 
conscience and genius. Consequently, in the end it becoiUeB 
horribly expensive. Perhaps you have fondly pleased yourself 
with the notion that your wife is disposed to sobriety iu dress; that 
she is not one of those gaudy butterflies who must be perpetually 
changing the tints in which they flutter about the pet hautits 
of society. And no doubt it is easy to form some foint conception 
of what these gaudy butterflies cost to the unfortunate ^ntlemen ^ 
who have the privilege of paying for their glitter. We know that 
the mere price of the stuff of the simple summer toilet is a baga¬ 
telle compared to the cost of the make and tbe trimming; and 
that our English Worths would be thrown over as unfashionable 
were their charges to He anything short of enormous. But we 
doubt whether it is not dearer still when a lady dispenses with 
colour and^angle and seeks striking effects in the austere and 
sublime. Then her silks are like the flounced brocades of ber 
ancestors, and would stand alone if she slipped herself out 
of them. Her muslins ora miracles of ephemeral gauze, and she 
might almost pass a tight-fltting dress of them through her wed¬ 
ding ring. It is to bo remarked, too, that, after aU, the most 
durable dress lasts little longer than the mtMit destructible of 
fabrics; for it is all the more easily recognized, and so the 
occarioiis of its appearance arO numbered. We need not add thatin- 
dulgence in the very quietest morning jewelry may be an ugly lutiall 
for the engiilphing of superfluous income. Costly sots of Egyptian, 
Etruscan, Hellenic, and Persian designs may be multiplied indefi¬ 
nitely without making much show; and, should your wife have 
the mania of lace-collecting, you had need be a Croesus. It is a 
most perishable material, that may, however, be preserved by 
extreme caro, accumulaii^ value as it looks le^y more and more 
disreputable. We know, of course, that this is blasphemy; and 
we admit that we are sensible to the real beauty of some of those 
exquisite patterns of graceful intricacy which are reprodi^ed in the 
volumes of M. Seguin or Mrs. Bury Palliser. But it mittt be 
exasperating, nevertheless, to a husliand or fotber to see so much 
of his available resources locked up in old Point do Venise or 
modern Limerick; nor is it much of a comfort to know that, 
should he come to be sold up,-those coffee-coloured garnishments 
may have a chance of fetching their fanciful value. 

But draas and lace havq led ns wide of our mark, which hap¬ 
pens at this moment to be modern fumitnra. We are all aware 
to OUT sorrow that the cost of living has gone up very ransrally 
in the course of the last twenty or thirty years. Pimlio ser¬ 
vants on fixed salaries have been bitterly complaining of mereasing 
pressure. The metropolitan police force has been threateniiHi; a 
strike because its responsible duties are inadequately remune¬ 
rated; while highly-educated physicians, with somewhat better 
reason, insist that tho guinea which was p^ them in Queen Anne’s 
time should be doubled or tripled in the reign of Victoria. There 
were, however, till of late, one or two points in which the present 
afflicted generation had to confess that it had decidedly the better 
of its ancestors. One point was economy in tbe garments of the 
male sex, and the other was the cheapness of household furnitare. 
The furniture which our fathers and gtondfothers had to buy was 
generally as expensive os it was ingeniously uncomfortable. 
Visitors to the Paris Exhibition may get a very foir 
idea of its shapes and cost as shown iu its more archaic 
simplicity by an inspection of the specimens of a Be- 
naisiiauce movement in retreat which tho Misses Gorratt are 
apparently endeavouring to set on foot. Furniture of the highjiit 
class used to be built to endure to eternity, while all infoiidr 
imitations were conspicuously unsatisfoctory. Who does not re¬ 
member the heavy constructions of solid m^ogany that came to 
be handed down as heirlooms with the massive walls that contained 
toemP There were theponderous four-post bedsteads that encroached 
upon the better half of every bedroom of moderate dimensions $ . 
the stiff high-backed chairs, ironically misnamed ^^easy”*, the. 
sofos that would hardly have been shaken on their sturdy 1e^ by , 
the shock of an earthq^o; the dining-room tables of the beat 
Honduras, that assumed the shade and the shimmer of Mirited 
ebony under the indefatigable hands of generations of JMLtkrs. 
That style of furmture became one of the necessary conditions of 
the youthful hbuseholder ^ho aspired to any soeml pteition; a^ve 
aU, it was indispensable to struggling profossional men. A doctor 
on his pTomotioh could never hope toM his consultlng-^oom unless 
the peoestol of emfotahle weighed smnethiug lihea hundredweight; 
while a mother woiild deplore the mMUmoe of her daughter if 
she were hot wslCdfoed on ,hhr |hst matrimonial visit into a bed- 
chnmbteTrhotehsngintm^i^ Minded her of a hearse. 

The eotorpidtehf A uphKflbtecen wrought smue 
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added to bousa aa tbejr aoe^eiatad the ^nuofi of 
advaneed idaaa. Tba aombra aostatit^ of daeond^n lahleh 
dali({(^t6d anceatoia waa mdnally laplaced by aweetnaw and 
Ugbt. Braj^Hea were curtailed witbin reaaonaUe compaaa; bed- 
iteada with alight braaa firamea replaced the Spaniah mahogany; yon 
had ehadra that might be moTed without atmiaing your muaelcei and 
whl^ moreover, were infinitely mote Inzurioua to ait upon. In 
ahort^ you eould pmehase seta of farmture that were ple^ng in 
anpaaranoe yet anmciently strong \ and, beat of all, you could buy 
them at an exceedingly moderate price. The boon was inestimable 
to parties deaitii:^ to many** who loehed^Jorward to making 
Mh enda meet on a tolerahleancome, bat who had little ready 
money at staring. 

This ayatem of economical furniture for ready money is still in 
the aacendant, yet we see the signs of a distinct reaction. At the 
Viaima, Exhimtion one had the opportunity of admiring the mar- 
volloua artistic advance made by some of the loading London uphol- 
stmera. But one regarded some of the masterpieces of furniture 
that were exhibited as curiosities rather than a^thlng else. The 
material of course left nothing to be desired. The most exquisite 
woods of home and foreign growth were inlaid with specimens of 
i^oae curious Central American products which are christened after 
their manifold tints rather than by regular botanioal names. But 
the price set on the material was a trifie, compared to the outlay on 
the workmanship bestowed upon it. It was not only that the mere 
meciumical part of the labour was executed almost to perfection, but 
the minutest details of the forms and graceful elaboration of 
tike carving gave evidence of really artistic imagination. The value 
of t^ resiuts that were reached might be a question of taste, but 
the services of these clever designers hod evidently to be lavishly 
remunerated. And now, again, at Paris one cannot help being 
struck by tbe extraordinary progress that has been made in this 
dimotion. The besh'known Lo^on firms have been striving hard 
to bold their own, and so far perhaps they have succeeded. But 
they are being herd run fay younger rivals in the country and els^ 
where who am sparing neither thought nor expense.^ And it is 
rigaifinant that some of the bouses that have made their reputation 
hy the ehoapness of their goods have been boldly breiming in 
upon this new ground, and are making most costly appeals to 
emateurs of the (BSthetie." We hear everywhere that the times 
am hard, and posslUy many of us may have personal leason to 
know t^t they are so; but at nil events general pecuniary pres- 
aure» Turkish repudiation, or the dulueas of trade has done little 
to (heck the new fkshion. If you make any pretension to enter- 
taming in society, and desire to have some outlet for your tiute, 
you can hardly help putting yourself into the hands of a fasbion- 
ahlB upholstemr and giving him something like carie blanche as 
to interior of your residence. If money is really a matter 
of indifihrence to you, everything is plain sailing enough; you 
have only to give him a general notion of what you desire, and 
you may leave yourself to his discretion with considerable con- 
fldcsoe. But then it is idle to ask for exact estimates in advance, 
and you must bo prepared to show a superb inditference to the sum 
total of the bill. The itwlei of oak and ebony, of walnut or cedar, 
must luive surroundings that will show them off to the beet ad¬ 
vantage. You must buy Persian rugs and Aubusson carpets; 
you must procure the right specimens of china to display on 
your side tables and buffets, and the appropriate vases or even 
etatuary to fi^re in the comers of your rooms. Clcisinm& and 
Cham^wl' am oxydized metalwork threaten to become almost 
os common os Britannia ware. Formerly there were w^lthy 
nobles or landowners who felt bound to keep up riie reputation of 
thi^ ancestral mansions by liberal investments in cootemporary 
decoration; and there were new-made millionaires, wlio, being either 
-ostentatious or intelligent, set tbumselvea up as ^nerous patrons of 
the arts. Now, it would seem, judging at least by appearances, as 
if everybody must more or less follow suit; and, though this de- 
ve^pment of the upholstery business may be admirable in the 
al^tnmt^ we fear that it may have very serious consequences in 
many househefida hanging on to the skins of the fashion. 


MUSICAL KBUCATIOX. 

T he mival of musical taste in England during the last twenty 
years has given rise, amongst other things, to much interest 
in musical education; even amateurs are no lon^ content with 
the cervices of the music-master,’’ and many s^mes have been 
set on foot to give first-rate tuition at a moderate price to profes- 
sional and amateur students ^me of these schemes were begun 
and carried on by private enterprise, and proved successful even 
from a commercial point of view; but it was soon felt that these 
private academies could in no way. as it were, hall-mark their 
stadenU, as, even if they conferred degrees or certificates of profi¬ 
ciency, rile world at Urge would take no notice of th^ on account 
of tiae irresponsibility of those who i||ght gr&ut them, 
this cause many of these academies wetc used almost cxelur 
rivriy hy amateurs, except in the case of the classes of soma 
of riisir better known professors, lu this state of aifeiia efforts 
were made to establish some InsrituUon as a suppUment to 
Boysl Aeademy of Music and of the same character, since, in spite 
of thehigh standiag of that place of inatroction, it was thought 
nrithsr its uadowmenta nor its space wotrid enahU U to do aB riiu 
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patrona« and personel aCriviW, iMMsd , 
soon ohMied, and when Hie.-IMes ganerons^ 
a building auitahlis for fba purpose, the Wusnent finally took 
shape as the HaUoaal mlnum School fer Muifics*. Many good 
names were to be feund on the rat of the teaching flaff, and wxm 
many scholanhips were presented-to the institurion for oomratih 
tion. However, no ommexUm was eataMished between the new 
school and the ]^yal Academy of Music, so that the yoim|i;er in¬ 
stitution had to make its own reputation. From a vanei^ of 
causes—many of them pure misfortuDes—the reputation which 
was desired has not been made, and tbe Nattcmal Training School 
for Music has not been as useful as its originators and fouudeis had 
hoped that it would be. But that this want of success fe not 
due to any falling off in the demand for sound musical training, 
or in the supply of students worth educatira, is shown by the 
continued and growing prosperity of the EoyaT Academy of Music, 
and by the number of English composers, instrumentalists, an4 
vocalists of high rank who have been educated at this insti¬ 
tution. Under these circumstances we are glad to hear that the 
Prince of Wales has taken into consideration the position of the 
establishment at South Kensington, and, at a meeting held recently 
under his presidency at Marlborough House, has propci^d to set on 
foot a plan for amalgamating the old and new institutions, so that 
they may co-operate in promoting higher education in the ait of 
music, and form the basis of a new college on a more extensive 
and permanent footing than any existing institution. At this 
meeting were present most of the leaders in musical art, and 
many non-professional men who are well known as earnest and 
liberal woraers in the cause of musical education. The result of 
their deliberations was the appointment of an ExecutKe Com¬ 
mittee, under tbe presidency of Prince Christian, who are to 
confer with the representatives of both institutions, so as to gat 
their assent to the amalgamation, and their co-operation in ex¬ 
tending the now foundation. Hopes were expressed that the 
present scholarships would be continued to the now college, and 
that others would be founded; and the Prince of Wales proposes 
in the autumn to invite to a conference the chief representatives 
of the corporations interested in founding the now college. 
This scheme certainly seems to be a good way of utilizing 
both the funds of the National Training School for Music aw 
tlie reputation of the Royal Academy. No doubt there will 
be many difficulties in the wav; but, until the plan of the p^- 
posed college is before the public, discussion of these diffiemti^ 
would be premature. No doubt tbe managers of both tbe insti¬ 
tutions which it is proposed to amalgamate will think more of 
the advancement of art than of personal or party feelings, and will 
give their help heartUy and cheerfully to the Executive Committee, 
who on their part will no doubt take all due care of the vested 
interests of the paid staff of both institutions in arranging any 
such sweeping measure Os their amalgamation. As the object is 
to. extend the new college to even greater dimensions than those of 
the two older foundations, there will probably be room even feom 
the first for the classes of the whole of the combined professorial 
staff 

It is much to be desired that there should bo a strong enough 
staff to enable tbe more elementary classes to be taken by other 
professors than the classes of more advanced^ students, and^ thus 
to prevent that impairing of the higher teaching powers which is 
too often produced by the wearying duties of elementary instruc¬ 
tion. We may also hope that the policy of performing orchestral 
and other works by stuaents at periodical concerts, now pursued to 
some extent at the Royal Academy, may be extended at the new 
College. The study necessaiy boforo a man can even attempt to 
compose a work for the orchestra is so great that at all events 
the reward of a hearing should he bestowed as of right on any 
one who has succeeded in this most difficult task. At the 
present day his money gain can be but very small. WMlst 
the composer of a successful popular song is sure of large 
gains, and has the chaise of realizing a small fortune 
by one work alone, the eomp^r of a symphony is quite ^ 

receive but little more than the price of the band parte of hla 
work. composer of an oratono or cantata may receive some 
remuneration, and operas have brought comparative wealth to 
their composers. But, broadly speaking, except in tbe case of 
opera composers, no man can hope to live by composing high-ckwa 
music. If he is an executant musician or a conductor os well as a 
composer, as is generally the case, his works help him indirectly, 
by increasing his reputation, and thus another reason is found m 
giving a bearing to all promisiog works of young compossn.. It. 
may perhaps be that in the course of a few years the gtowiim testa 
for music of a high class may lead to the establishment of mmite 
orchestras, so that a feir maiket may be opened for the 
efforts of our composers. Already we find that on attempt has 
been made, not without sucoesk to perform orchesteal woiks 
at a series of puMio Concerts in London, bemras thSi 
performances already i^ven by the various Sot^tlee and ike 
orchestra of the Qr^tal Fifing. Such enterprises eamiot have , 
very great success at first ttorting, but we have no dottH tha% 
their promoters persevere, reward awaits tkeai. if an aaifeitee fisn 
be found form OiyM FaliMte ooncerte, vriifek 
daytime, and ariendatiee on 
of tbe whofe workiim dayifih^smdwiieoemadii^ 
weB-eondttcted ofehetM 
it ui, the erehestms of the IsiiNt Mstfel: 
eoftteerte' ard.l^ir msAl ^ 



giTiagm p(»rformM»ce» ft WMk 
ftl Wfek oj^ 4 ioi«MMi to a gtoftt ext<mt oil attompto ot 

mlMwtm wtie Hmf Ikft Him two yenrn {ur.more. Bat inoroiiw im 
tktimJbftr.oi ciMskitfM would auT^lji thot^h porhapa slowly, 
ifteiftoOB oS iootvosieQtiiliata. 'With impiroved and ox* 

taadftd ftioanoof miiaciii oducatioa, we might hope to auppljr 
t&eiii ftrom amooget our own count^men, aa well as to give 
ft sUmulaa to mueical eompogition ia Bagtand—that munuBical 
country which has produced Arne, Purcell, aad in later days 
Hmira Stmdole Bennett, Idaotores, and Sullivan, which fostered 
m genius of Handel and Mendelssohn, which has adopted Sir 
Bduchael Costa, and for which Weber composed bis last and one 
of hia finest works. 

Bftt, if music in its broadest sense is to fiourish again among us 

an art of home growth, we mast look at new works in a broad and 
liberal spirit. For yean past we have been spoilt. Our mvat 
Wealth M enabled us to choose artists &om the whole world to 
perfcum for us, and we have indigimnily rejected all but the 
masterpieces of tbe greatest composers in dilferunt styles and kinds 
of music. But we should now educate ourselves so that we can 
appreciate good performances given by artists not of tbe highest 
rank, and teach ourselves to enjoy good works which tue nut 
absolute masterpieces. 

The advance of musical education will piobably Jielp 'on the 
changes outside the musical schools of which we have spoken, if 
proper facilities be given for amateurs to attend the classes of new 
colleges and schools, as by this means the general paying public, 
for whicb all managers of concerts and operas have to cater, wUl 
be more and more leavened by a sound inusicianlike spirit. We 
shall look with muck int<»rest for Uie holding of tho Prince of 
Wales’s conference, and shall be heartily glad to bear of any plan 
which, without doing harm to an old and valuable institution, 
will prevent the large endowtuenis ofthe National Training School 
for Music from being wasted, or, at aU events, lying idle for many 
years to come* 


THE MONEY MAKKET. 

A lthough the severe depression in tmde which has now lasted 
five yems still continues, and enterprise is in consequence 
stagnant, the jmblished Biuik mte has stood at 5 per cent, since 
the twelfth 01 last month, while as much as 7 per cent, has been 
charged upon loans to brokers; and it is by no means improbable 
that tbe mte may have to be I'aised still higher. In ordinary yeai's 
the drain of gold to satisfy tbe currency requirements of tbe pro* 
Vinces during the months of September and October diminishes 
the Bank stcick of bullion from oue>fiUh to one-third. Should an 
equal drain set in during the next few weeks it is certain that the 
rate of discount will have to be raised. The 5 per cent, rate has 
suiBced to stop tho foreign outfiow, and has alsoattractedsome specie 
to tbe Bank; but that win not be enough if tbe provincial require- 
znenta, should b» large this autumn. What is the explanation of this 
singular conjunction of a deal* amney*^ market and u languid demand 
for discount accommodation P Usually it is on eager trade demand 
that causes the rate of discount to go up; but at pi'esent such 
demand does not exist. The llrat answer to bo given is that the 
Bank of likiglond neglected at the proper time to maintain an 
adequate reserve, and is now eudeavouring to repair its mis- 
tiOce by measures savouring of p.iuic. In common with several 
of our contemporaries, we pointed out months ago the danger ofthe 
policy which the Bank was pursuing; yet, in spite of all waining, 
the reserve was allowed to sink below nine millions sterling for 
weeks together, and at one moment was almost as low as eight 
and A-half millions. It was then absolutely necessary to act ener- 
getSi^y; yet it may be doubted vrhetber the Bank was sulUciently 
alive to the responsibility resting upon it. Beyond and above the 
negligence of tho Bank Directors, several causes have been in 
operation tending to produce a stringent money mai'ket. Of these 
fiur theWmost important are tbe largely increased ama of the 
gold-using countries, tbe now demands oris^ out of the prepamr 
rionrt of the United States for the resumption of specie (inymeutiB, 
and tho deoressing supply of gold from the Australian mines. 

Since the close of the Franco-Gcrman war, Germany has 
adi^ted tbe ^ngle gold standard. During 1872 and 1873 it will 
be in the recollection of our readers that the withdrawals of gold 
on Geriaaa ^ount Arom this market caused severe perturbations 
and serious inconvenience. AU that has no doubt ceased, for the 
process of recoinsge may be said to be completed, but Germany 
has now to guard and to keep up the stock of gold which she 
obtuned «t so mneb cost. It was estimated a few years ago that 
the expense of making good the wear and tear of our own gold 
Cttixency ssnounted to nttle less than five millions sterling per 
onaum; sn^ ss the cheque system and other modes of ecouo- 
n >( dn g money me not so h^hly developed upon the Oontineot os 
with oureelv^* to tiiiat coin is mote generaUy employed in the 
aetnM tin&aaetions of burinem, it is probable that tbe wear and 
teariSQt Oemsny Is net less then in Inland. Further, itis to be 
boiids in mind since tbe dspreciatuni of silver has become pro- 

non»ttdi|, riie Uniott is pricrieally gold-using. Formeriy tim 

eomitatts composing the Union-^FW^ Italy, &l|dum^ SwiUm- 
land* And Gmsce—mslntidned the doabb stancMi Im 
they by A renewed 

cohiftge riker permilM k mqmber of the Uniop. The, 
% to nmko WmsBf and Swiiserltmd ^ 


ixk ft huge mesanre gold^uslng countries. The-wear end <teftr vrilil 
them comiot hs less then it le with ouvselvee; and pFebaMy In nil 
other emiotriee where gold^ is currant the low by use is not: lesn 
fban in England. If so, the coat of making good the wear and teW 
of the gold eunrendea of the world must amount to almost twtftty 
millioBs sterling smumlly. That ia to say, it requires that sutfi 
every year of new gold merely to keep up the existing volunW' 
of those currencies. But each year tab population of the mem 
advanced coautriea, which arc also the gold-usiug ouea, is mpidiy 
growing; and, notwlthstaDdiiig temporary checks^ trade > le 
extending in all direclkms, aud the magnitude of tranai* 
actions also is increasing. Oonsequontly mote money is needed by 
those countries. To some extent the need is si^pliod by sew 
economies of the calculating medium, or by extensions of the old. 
But these da not entirely sulfice, and an enloigeiuent of tlm cirenlftw 
tion has to be made. Thus the past few years have witnessed a vary 
considerable augmentation in the demand for gold, iu the shap*» 
first, of an extensive substitution of gold fiir silver in Germany j 
secondly, of the necessity for keeping up the existing stock; and, 
thirdly, of the new needs of growing populations and expanding 
trade. 

AVitliin the post two years a fresh and a much greater demand 
has ari.«cn in another quarter. On Now Yettr’e Day next the 
ITnited States llesumption Act will come into operation, and tho 
Secretary of tlie Treasury is actively prepoiing for tlie obligations 
he will then have to meet. It appears from a Treoenry stateuieiit 
that on tho Inst day of July the total stock of gold amounted to 
26^ millions sterling, anthsince then tho process of aecumolation 
lias gone on at an accelerated pace. It would seem from this 
statement that, as yet nt least, the Bland Silver Bill has had Httb 
real eflect, and that Air. Sherman is d(!pending upon gold principally. 
Indeed this is tho governing fact of tho present monetary situation. 
The United States up to two yenra ago exported on an average 
about six miUions sterling of gold to this country. During we. 
past two years they sent us on balanco less than a milHon annually; 
and within the present year they have taken from us aa much aa 
they have given us. One great soiuce of our gold supply is thua 
completely stopped fur the moment.^ Nor is this ail. As the 
period of resumption draws nearer, it ia possible that the United 
Htates may even take considerable sums from us. They ore in a 
position to do so because of our vast imports of food thenc^ and 
also because of our largo investments in American stocks. Those 
who remember the influeueo exerted upon our money market by 
the Gcnnan gold coinage will not be surprised to find that thus 
American proiiarations for resumption should atiect us profoundly. 
There is this dilTeronce, indeed, that America is one of the great 
gold-producing countries of the world, while Germany had to 
come to this market for its whole supply. BtiU the stoppage of the 
American supply could not fail to have a groat effect, in odditiou 
to the United States, Holland also is accumulating gold in prepara¬ 
tion for the substitution of that metal for silver in its currency. 
Did Holland stand alone her infiuence would not be very great; 
but when it is combined with that of the United States it wokea 
itself felt. Thus we find both permanent and temporary causes of 
great magnitude increasing enormously the demand for gold. 

To prevent injurious effects being produced by this demand 
upon the money markets of tbe world, tbore ought to be ft 
proportionate increase in the supply of gold. On the contrary, 
there is an actual billing off. There are three principid sourcea 
of supply—Australia, the United Stuios, and the Ural Moun¬ 
tains. The production of the last is estimated as remaining 
constant at al^ut four millions sterling pm* annum; that of the 
United States is less easily determined, owing to the presence, in 
large quantities, of gold in the silver of Nevada, but it has not 
very considerably increased or decreased of late yoars, Tho yield 
limy be roughly set down at about seven millions. Tho production 
of Australia has certainly fallen off. Tho average fij.r tho 
Hvo years j 862'-66 was 10,000,000/.; for 1867-71, 8,871,000/,; 
aud * for 1872-76 only 7,475,000/. This shows a decrease 
between the earlier and the later five years of over two and a 
half millions. And no new mines 01 importance have mean¬ 
while been discovered. As matters stand now, in fact, the yield 
of the three principal gold-producing countries is barely sufficient to 
replace the wear and tear of existing currencies, leaving only the 
minor sources of supply to satisfy new demands. It is possible 
that the Midianito mines may prove productive; it is probable 
that increasing scarcity will suggest and compel economies which 
will dispense with much of the metal now in circulation. If those 
things do not happen, a &11 of prices, perhaps a severe full, is ia- 
eviti^e. With ^'owiztf populations and expanding trade more 
money will constantly be needed; and if more money is not 
forthcoming, there will be but one means of maldiig the old 
stock perform the augmented business—prices must be reduced. 
But a considerable fall of prices would check prosperity.. Asstuning 
that the production of gold is not incrensea, and that eeononrisk 
of the currency are not practised soon enough and widely enoi^hj 
a fall of prices can be avoided only by a tfioire g^eral 
use of silver in the countries of the double itandard« aad^ by 
the retention of rilver wherever it Is nort legal tender. As 
regards the promets of the money maritet, it is evident fiom 
nvhat we have smd that a lew Bank rate ia not soon to be ex¬ 
pected. Unrii New Tearh Day^ at tSX events, the requirements of 
the United ^ttts wlH continue^ and consequenthr a redaction of 
the rate Worn bh k iangwous ^cy. Even after January the need 
of holBoii will, prevent |he Unitod Btatee 

firom expSlidi% kiibrie hilf of what fheyfexported formerly^ 
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iinleti the BUnd Aot has « greater tifSsct than It now seems to 
have. And, slionld the long h>ohed fbr revival of husiness occur 
in. the meao^e, a new cause tending to raise the pnoe of money 
will have oome into operation* 

These are the great and leading causes of the anomalous eonr 
dition of the money market at the present moment. There are 
several minor ones which aggravate the situation, growing out of 
the defects of our hanking system* During the long depression 
through which we have been passing the banks seem to have l^t 
upon stocks much more freely than was at all prudent. They thus 
locked up their cash in a form not easily to be realized without 
loss; ana, in con8e(]lueDce, they now find themselves without aufii- 
cient available reserves. The success of the Berlin Congress appears 
also to have induced a spirit of wild speculation on the Stock 
Exchange, which has given rise to an artificial demand for money. 
But the^ and similar causes would have produced comparatively 
little ellect hutibr the scarcity of gold of which we have spoken. 


REVIEWS. 


UOTILEY’S UmEKOT.* 

M b, MOBLET, after having published bis reiy interesting 
and valuable studies of the lives and careers of Voltaire and 
Bonsseau, has now given us the i-esult of fresh labours in the same 
historical field, and has written two volumes on Diderot and the 
Eneyclopssdists. No art of writing and no amount of inquiry or 
reflection could make his present subject as popular as the subjects 
of hie former works. Voltaire and Kousaeau led lives of which much 
is known, and which were full of episodes that may almost be 
termed romantic, and their writings are still read and are among 
the dassics < 4 French literature. Of Diderot’s life there is little 
known and there was little to know, and no one except the student 
of the period of history when IHderot lived thinlis of reading 
a line of his writings. Mr. Morley fully recognizes this. 
He is always fme from exaggeration. He does not attempt 
to make a hero of a man who was not a hero, or to 
praise compositions which have for the most part left him 
very weary with their perusal. The few loading facts in Diderot’s 
Ufe-^his birth at l.iangrea in 1713, where hb father was a 
cutler, his education by the Jesuits, his first siru^les with 
griping poverty in tlie humblest literary lifu of Paris, his romantic 
marriage to a sempstress whom he adored, and whom he allowed 
to 1w speedily superseded in bis affections by others, his great 
struggle tbr twenty years to get the Kucycloptcdia written and 
printed, his visit to the Empress Catharine, and his tranquil death 
at the age of 71 in 1784—may bo all told in a few lines. In 1 ms 
character there were some elements to arrest, but not to detain, the 
attention of the reader. He was a remarkably generous man, not 
only in giving money when he hod scarcely ony to give, but in the 
literary nelp he bestowed on others, in the lofty toleration he 
sbow^ to his opponents, and in the warmth, or it may be said the 
exuberance, of ms friendships. He wrote continuously and much, 
and he wrote on all kinds of subjects. As the fancy seized him 
he poured forth indecent tales, philosophical dissertations on the 
Shaftesbury platform, plays that could not he acted, criti¬ 
cisms on pictures which were really good though fragmentary, 
and poor imitations of Stenie and Uiebardson. Once, and 
once only, he wrote something that even at this distance 
of time deserves to be read. I’his was the strange, cynical, 
shrewd portraiture of the extremity of human baseness which 
goes by the name of Mameau^s and of this Mr. Morley 

UM given us an English translation in an appendix. His fame 
while he lived was not that of a writer, hut of a talker, lie was 
gifted W'ith very considerable powers of conveiaatiou. Whatever 
might be the subject he had always plenty to say 1 his stream of 
words and his fertility of thought "were inexhaustible, and lie had 
that abundant fund of paradoxes without which few great talkers 
can get on long. And ne could talk with every one, with children 
and aged peasants and his wife’s humble friends, as weU as with 
line ladies and rival pliilosopbers and his beloved Mile. Volaud. 
But even as a talker be was not wholly a success. He talked, as so 
many great talkers tall^ somewhat like a book. ** lie pleases me 
I greatly,” said Mile, de Le^inasso, but his manner does not touch 
my souk” The Empress Oatharine was quite willing that heshould 
talk to her as much as he liked. He was a recognized Kreneh wit 
philosopher, and she had paid him to come to St. Petersburg 
and show what he was like. . Having paid lisr shilling, she very 
sensibly determined to have her shilling s worth. But she candidly 
explained to her intimates that most of what the illustrious 
fomiguer said to her seemed to enlighten her in a very limited 

Sir. hlorley’s new volumes arc therefore like Vakity Fait\ which 
its author described as a novel without a hero. They are a bio¬ 
graphy without a subject that needed a biogijtphy. But, just as 
Fanity Faw Interests us as a picture of one se^on of English 
society at a particular epoch—although Oabome and Dobbin were 
poor creatures—BO Mr. Morley’s volumes interest us. They give a 
picture of one section of French society at a particulai* epoch, 
al^oagh Diderot himself was for from being a great writer or a 
great man. During the half-century that preceded the Itevolution 

/* * IHder6$:0td the JSnicyclejutdieh, By Jehu Morley, Lonclon i Chapman 
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there was a very peetiBir portkm cf Fn»psh iodsty vrhl<A 
or gloried In ^e EncydeptedU, aad the spirit pud aloss of 
were faithfully reflected in those bulky volumes. Thrmh 
Encyclopssdia aud through tbrir otlier writings they exermsid a 
great and abiding influence in France and Europe, jthe inquiry 
what manner of men they were, what they saia ana what they 
meant, what were the cireumstancM that directed ihe eiimBt.of 
their thoughts, is a snhjMt sufficiently important to deserve se 
able an historian as Mr. Morley. answers the quesrion by a 
patient examination of the oontentsoftheEneyclopcBdia, by elaborate 
out lively disquisitions on the state at that tuna of Fmch society 
and literature,^ ^ analyris of works by other minor writezs,sach at 
Holbach, Helvetius, and Bavnal, and. above oU, by a detailed 
description of the life of Diderot. Tne biofn^aphy of the chief 
founder and conductor of the Eneyclopmdia is not, in Mr* 
Motley’s hands, a mere peg on which to hang a dissertetion, bat 
is set before us as an example of what Encycloptedists w^, 
Treated in this way, the life of Diderot has a value which it 
could not have otherwise. No general description of the En* 
cyclopiedists could tell us half as much about what they were 
really like as we ^ther from a minute study of what the most 
eminent of those Encyelopmdists who were nothing much l^esides 
did, suflered, and thought. Voltaire gloried in the Encydo- 

? mdia, and Turgot wrote in it; but such men as Voltaire and 
'argot had a place in history quite apart from and above the 
Encyclopiedist range. Diderot was altogether within that ; 
up to its highest level, hut nothing, or very little, more. The 
great contest which the Encvclopredisls waged, with varying 
success, against the Church an^ the authorities, is amply mflected 
in Diderot’s frequent conflicts with the police, in the pr'nting of the 
Eocycloptedin in defiance of prohibitions, and in the wet¬ 
ness* which came over all the other partners in the undertaking’ 
when Diderot was left to stand alone, and firmly stood 
alone, and carried his work, after a fashion, to the end. 
Then tlie subterfuges by which topics that were thought 
too dangerous were evaded in the Encycloptcdia were reflected 
in the audacious falsehoods with which Diderot, when inter¬ 
rogated by ofiicials, denied the authorship of his works. The 
ardour of the Encyclopaedists in what they thought a truly groat 
cause, their passionate desire to help in their own way sufleriog 
humanity, their longing to see common sense applied to the con¬ 
duct of affairs, are all embodied in Diderote magoanimous 
endurance of poverty, his intense and unwearied application to his 
task, his continual and shrewd investigations of what the mass of 
the people were feeling and enduring. In no intellectual quality 
were the Encyclopccdists more eminent than in versatility. Every¬ 
thing to them was new and interesting, provided it had nothing 
to do with religion or Court politics. They were lilse children 
taken for the first time to the soa, who pick up shells of every 
kind and collect strips of every sort of seaweed. Of the versatile 
Diderot was the most versatile. Music, acting, the probable 
thoughts of the blind, the best interpretation of the thoughts of 
the aeaf and dumb, chemical and mechanical processes, the sexual 
relations of savages, the merits and demerits or painters, the ethi^ 
system of Spinoza, and a thousand other topics all interested Mm 
and excited in him the wish to know enough of them to think, or 
at least to write or talk, about them. He was^n fact, the Bncjclo- 
psedia writ small, and the Encyclopedia was Diderot writ larm. 

The real nature of the conteuts of the Encyclopiedia have Dseu 
for the first time set before English readers by Mr. Morley. Mr. 
Carlyle has given a comic summai^ of them, and subsequent writers 
have contentedly followed Mr, Carlyle. ^ The “ dry logic-chop¬ 
ping ” of the Knt^yclopicdists has passed into a proverb, and even 
lady novelists introduce into their spirited works what they think 
a neat expression of the contempt they naturally feel for oreaturea 
to whom they know themselves to be immeasurably superior. Mr. 
Carlyle merely asked himself the simple question whether the 
philosophy which ho found in the Encyolopmdists could content 
his ardent soul, and he quickly discovered that it was not at all 
calculated to answer that hqjh purpose. I^ohably ev«y other 
philosophy, except Mr. Cnriyft’s own, would have expenenoed a 
similar rcji^tion; but at any rate it is obvious that the philo¬ 
sophy o^tue Encyclopedists had no chance whatever. For no 
kind of person has their philosophy any present value. It was 
shallow, and it was second-hand; and "hlr. Morley, who never 
praises what he cannot praise honestly, has little more to say for it 
than that occasiunollv it was nearly on the right track. But we 
may dismiss the phifosophy of the Encyclopiedia, and find that 
very little of the Encyclopmdia has gone with it. There remains, in 
the first place, the open attack on the Church as it then existed In 
hVance and the cot'ert attack on religion. All this part, too, is dead 
for us. It is dead, because in their attack on the Church this 
Encyclopoedists triumphed so completely that we can afibrA or 
tbinx we can aflbrd, to forget that the attack was ever made, the 
Church that broke men on the wheel or burnt them alive, the 
Church that forbade every expression of heretical opinion^ the 
Church that baptized by force and treated actors as miscreants, is 
gone out of the experience of modem Europe. With the eling of 
vivacious writing and the stones of argument and invective tile 
Enoyclopicdists and those who shared or imbibed thtir though 
slew the giant, cut off its head| and made ah end of it The vnder 
Question of the rontity or possibility of r^igmn, natural bvrfrifsdeA> 
has assumed within the last centum an eo totals hOF 
the'orude vagaries of this l^miydopisdists on the 
the old Histories of Eoglaad that told of titeedventutes Of 
aadLud* \1^e may 
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piflotoj^ioal partofihe Bneydopi^a} hat still m\t^ temolDs, 
oAd it is ^ oeastiatlxii^ inres^tilQii sad tiie liidd dsscrip^a of 
that vhibh thus fesnaias whi^ coostitatss the chief Tslue of 
kr. Slcvley^s vdltpuc^ although almost evetythiag that ie dpne in 
taem ia dene. The Encyclopedists are very much misjudged 
'I it is soWosed that theirs was nre-eminenUy a destructive school, 
hey sunexed and strove not only to do away with what vras oldf 
as ^ey thoughti false, but to estaUiah what was new and, 
k they tihooght, true. The leading thought that filled what we 
jay term ibeir souls, although they would have considered the 
^ression inaccurate, was the value and importance to man of his 
.^trial existence. If men were but better trained, better 
jiveroed, and above all better employed, they would be so very 
miich happier. To train men for practical life, to govern them so 
aslto aflbid scope for practical life, to employ them in the arts and 
oe^pations of practical life, seemed to the Encyclopsedists the true 
onecta of tbe patriotic philosopher. The Encyclopcedia may, 
wihout much exaggeration, be said to be the Georgies of France 
—u once a glorification and a compendium of the processes of iu- 
duktry. Its copious and accurate plates gave a representation of 
thj most minute details of mechanic^ occupations and con¬ 
trivances. , It treated, often inaccurately, but still with an 
ap|roach to accuracy previously unrivalled, of tho composition 
or the various substances which ingenuity has created for the 
use or pleasure of man; and Voltaire tells a story of a Court 
favkurite who found her horror of the naughty work fade 
aw(|y in her delight at discovering that it informed her of 
whiit materials rougo was made. It handled subject after 
Buhiect of social economy in order to show how men could be 
made better oil, and therefore, as it preached, better altogether. 
It gave a summary of the last new English work on agiicultuTo, it 
examined the pernicious iufiuence of ill-devised taxes, it discussid 
the use of endowments, it proved the consecjuences of creating 
piivileged cltwsea. To France all this was qmte new •, far newer 
thin it would have been if olfered to England. Tho English people 
of the eighteenth century wore, in fact, Ency clop® dists, in tho best 
sense of the word, without knowing it. But the gloriiication of 
industry and the application of common sense to government were 
notions unknown ox scaroely known to tho Franco of Louis XV. 

Even in tlus way, however, the Eucyclopmdia has only an his¬ 
torical interest. As Mr. Morley says, he has read the hook, or a 
largo part of it, in the way of business, because, if ho was to 
wjite about it, he hod no choice but to look through it, But it is 
obvious that descriptions of industries before steam was introduced 
must now be quite out of date, and that disquisitions on French taxes 
that are no longer levied, and ou French privileges that no longer 
exist, cannot interest the modern reader. Mr. Morley candidly 
confesses that he does not think any one else will over look 
at the Encyclopsedia, and that he himself will on no account ever 
open a page of it again. Certainly no reader of Mr. Morley’s hook 
is likely to liouble himself with reading the Encyclopmdfa. Mr. 
Morley has given us all the cream that was to be got out of it, and 
wo need not waste time over skiiu-milk. We may add that not 
only of the book, but of the men who wrote it, or moved in tho 
circle from out of wluch it sprang, we do not care to hear much 
more. Mr. Morley has done justice to them ; and it is satisfactory 
to have justice done to every one, even to deed Frenchmen who 
have been called ** logic-choppers.’^ The life of Diderot, not as 
Diderot, hut as a sample of a set, was also worth writing in the ^ 
way in which Mr. Morley has written it. But, if Mr. Morley has *! 
a fault in these volumes, it is that he is a little too long. Ibe 
prolix analyses of the writings of such very small writers as Hol- 
oacb, Ilelvetius, and llaynal come in with something the appear¬ 
ance of padding, and suggest that they have beten introduced, not 
because they form anaiural part of the subject, hut because, having 
been written for other purposes, they seemed to the author too valu¬ 
able not to be got in somehow as a portion of a permanent work. 
Occasionally, too, but very seldom, Mr. Morley does not seem 
quite to. He concludes his sketch of Baynal by mourning over 
Kaynalb later years, and the sad departure from the standard of 
the nobler spirits of the Ejicyclopmdist band which he exhibited 
in the last public act of his career. All that Raynol did to indi¬ 
cate his grovelling inferiority and to offend Mr. Morley was that 
he addressed a letter to the National Assembly in 1791 in which 
he boldly pointed out that the Bevolutioiiists were departing from 
their l^st principles when they persecuted priests, and were failing 
in their mission when they could not give France an orderly 
government Five years afterwards he died in abject poverty; 
and Mx. Morley closes his memoir by expressing a hope that ** the 
misery of his end was assuaged by the recollection that he had 
once pleaded for nobler causes.’* It must have been a curious kind 
of poverty if its bitterness could be assuaged by the thought 
that ho who endured it had, in his better days, pleaded for 
opinions moi^ noble than that men should not be persecuted for 
tW religious opinions, and that a Government which pretended 
to be a uoyeinment should maintain a decent amount of order 
and aeonrity. In ibie instance Mr. Morley seems walking on 
stilts, ahd there appears to be nothing to explain why be takes tho 
toey to use them. Ordinarily he is calm, just, and impartial: 
and sliheugh, as nsual, he fremy expresses his own very decided 
Tien« on rmigion and phUosophy, h0 does so in a manner roid of 
o0enSi!»i and has the tact not to spoil the great pleasure he gives 
to his readsM imtating them or wounding them feeling 


HAUG’S ESSAYS OX THE PABSia* 

rpHIS work is a republication of a series of Essays printed in 
X India on the Sacred Language, Writings, and lielig^n of 
Paisis. The autho^ Dr. Haug, went out to India in 1859 to act 
as superintendent of Sanskrit studies in the Poona Odl«^. There 
he sought and acquired the society of natives. With them he 
seems to have shown none of that consciousness of superiority 
which BO froquenriy distinguishes the European; but, seeing 
information m a docile learner, he won the respect and sympathy 
of his Tarsi acquaintances. They freely imparted to him the 
information he was seeking, and assisted him in his seoi'ch for 
MSS. Id 1862 the first edition of these essays was pub^hed. In 
1866 he I'eturned to Germany, where he continued his studies, 
intending to expand his previous writings into a comprshousivft 
work on tho Zoroastrian religion. But an untimely death fima» 
trated his design, and his Essays have now been republished, with 
a few necessf^ additions by his friend and fellow-labourer Dr. 
West. 

Tho religion of Zoroaster, with its two principles of Good and 
Evil and its worship of Fire, has from ancient days been a subject 
of interest to the nations of the West. Herodotus gives a snort 
account of it, and tho introduction of its priests, the Magi, th& 

** wise men of tho hiist,” in the New Testameut, has naturally 
attracted the attention and curiosity of Christians. Our know¬ 
ledge of this religion has till of late years been very mei^re, and 
even now is far from satisfactory. The very language in which 
tho Zoroastrian books ate written has been fiercely assailed as 
spurious and artificial, worthy only of being the medium of doc¬ 
trines and ideas as ridiculous and worthless as itself. The ^nuine- 
ness of this language, hitherto called Zend, is now establisnod and 
all but universally recognized. But, if Mr. Haug is right, the 
unbelievers have liad a partial success. They have insisted that 
Zen<l was no real language, and ho now says that the language is 
nut Zend, hut Avesta. it is beyond our purpose to enter into that 
matter here, hut we shall use the word Zend in tho Benso in which 
it has Uitiierto been employed. The Zend stands at the head of 
the Iranian branch of the Aryan languages, in the same position 
as its sister Sanskrit stands at the head of its own class. The 
afilnitics of tho two languages are indisputable, and the Vedas and 
the old Zoroastrian writings have other thiegs in common which 
indicate a common origin. The progress of Sanskrit and Zondio 
research has not been equally rapid or satisfactory. The splendid 
philological and mythological results which have flowed from the 
study of Sanskrit ore far m advance of anything that Zend afibrds 
or promises. But still tho religion of Zoroaster and the languagea 
in which it is taught have great interest, and the^more honour is 
due to those scholars who have left the rich fields of Sanskrit 
lore to labour earnestly in tho less promising Zend. There is one 
important distinction between the two languages which is vastly in 
favour of the student of Sanskrit. The latter has been pre-eminently 
the language of grammarians. No grammar has ever been 8o> 
laboriously and minutely worked out an that of the Sanskrit. Zend, 
on tho contrary, has no gramuur; the science seems to have been 
unknown among the Zoroastrians, or, if known, neglected. So 
Zeudic students have had to make their own ^ammm'S and to 
compile their own dictionaries. 

In tho year 1700, Hyde, a great Oxford scholar, published 
his celebrated Ilmtona rdigitmin mterum Pmarumf in which he 
brought together a vast deal of information from various sources, 
lie had Zend hooks, but neither he nor any other European was 
able to read them, so his authorities were all second-hand. Hia 
work WAS one of groat erudition; it kept alii^e a spirit of inquiry, 
and even now mamtains an honourable place. But it was Anqueal 
Duperi'on who first brought Zend under the cognizance of the 
learned of Europe. Some pages of a 21 end hook came by chance 
under his notice. They tired him with an ardent zeal for searching 
out and making known the Zoroastrian books. He resolved to 
proceed to Western India and prosecute his inquiries. His 
pecuniar}^ means were insufiioieut, bo he entered himself as a sailor 
and worked his way out. The French Government then gave him 
some support, imd he succeeded with great difficulty in collecting 
iSo MSS. on the Zoroastrian religion in diiferent languages. With 
these ho returned to France, and they are stUl accessible in the 
National Library. Soon afterwards he published his Zend~Aveda^ 
translated into French from the Zend original. ^ 

This grttuiidwork for Avesta stadies [says Dr. Haugj created an inimonao 
aensatiou wl»en it was published, A new world of ideas seemed to Iwvo 
boon disclosed to Kuropeon wholars; the veil wliicli covered tho myotories 
of the famous founder of the doctrines of the Mngi seemed to be lifted. 
But the pliilosoplicrs found tlutmseives soon greatly disoppCinied, Kant^ 
the greet Gennau philosopher, said, after a careful perusal of the whole 
work, that throughout the whole Zend Avesta not the slightest tnee of 
philosophical ideas could be discovered. 

The prevailing opinion among the learned of England tvae, tli&t. ' 
Duperrou had been imposed on by the Tarsi priests, and that tbe' 
books were for^ries. Sir W. Jones 'assailed thait eoaieoitav 
llichardson^ the xermao lexicographer, attacked the languages from' 
which they were translated, and oonUmded that no suoi knguagea 
as Zend and Fahlavi had ever existed im the Persian empire, and 
that they wen mere inventions. So the matter rested lor half a 
century. In France and Germany Duperron’s Z«nd*Ave$ta waa 
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whole pf thtf Zoroastrian ideas ’^--meaning^ we euppopo, a general 
notion^hut he deHcribes the tranalaiion “ as titteny incorrect and 
iuaecurate. . . It was in the easier parts only that he could 
ffain even an approximate knowledge of the rontents; in the more 
difficult ones, nearly all was translated according to his own fancy 
and. imagination.’* In 1S21 Bask, a learned Bane, called attention 
to the close resi^mblanco between Zend and Sanskrit. This led 
Bumouf, Bopp, Wostergaard, and other Snuslcrit scliolars to study 
the Zoroastrian books from the Sanskrit side, and it was soon found 
that the old Vedic SanKskrit came closest to their language. 
Several of the old texts and some translations were printed in 
Europe; the te^ts having bi^en made to elucidate themselves with 
the help of Sanskrit and philological science. When Dr. Ilaug 
arrived in India he observed the native mode of study, and came 
to the conclusion that he had to unlearn nnich that he had learnt 
in Europe,” and “accepted the fact that European scholarship 
must often stand corrected befiU'o Indian traditions.” This Sf^ems 
reasonable enough, and there is some force in it, but far less than 
^peal's at first sight. Twelve centuries have ])rissed since the 
Farsi fugitives took refuge in India. In course of time their 
learning fell to a very low ebb. TJiero were jtinms when very few, 
if any, of the priests w’ero able to read their sacred boolcs; and 
whoa Anquetil Duperron’s translations appeared, ^ Tarsi priests 
accepted and used thoui, with all their imperreclious. unable 
to understand the Zend or Tahlavi, the priests resorted to the 
French translation as the easiest moans of obtaining a know- 
lodgo of that religion and ritual of which th«y wesre the recog¬ 
nized exponents. As I)r. Haug himself says, “ The Zoroastrian 
fi^itives who settled on Iho western shores of India, found it 
dimcult to preserve all their religious ceremoniea and literature, 
and frequently applied to thoir persecuted brethren in Persia for 
information.” _Tho information bo obtained often gave rise to con¬ 
tention and division. On© great schism os to the proper mode of 
computing the year divided the whole Tarsi community, occiipbid 
the attention of our law courts for a considerable time, and still 
Tmnaius unhealed. The traditions of such a comtuiinity may have 11 
value, hut not a great one ; they are worthy of consideration, they 
may he useful as'illuetratioiis, but they ought not to be allowed to 
bias a judgment. What would havo been the position of Vedic 
knowledge if its students Ifad followed the traditions, and trusted 
to the practices and opinions, of modern Brahmans P In ju.^tice 
we must add that a gi'cat revival of learning has arisen among the 
Parsis, and they have now among them many men well ver.sed in 
their literature, and quite capable of Ulustratiug and defending 
their religion. 

The language of the Zoroastrian scriptures is still puzzling. 
Anquetil Duporron’s work was called iif‘ml-<Avesta: he and others 
.after him called the language Zend, and the word Avesta was 
looked upon as similar, if not equivalent, to Scripture. Dr. ITaug, 
following the statement of some early Arab writers, says that the 
original name of the language was Avesta. When the l.-inguage 
became archaic, it required a comment in the later tongue, and this 
comment received the name of Zend. So the two together were 
called AvestaTZend or Zend-Avesta. Again, in the course of cen¬ 
turies, further explanations became necessary, and wore written in 
the Tahlavi or old Ter.siau. This commenlary was also called 
Zend, BO Zend and Tahlavi have often been confounded. In 
more modem times another commentary has licun added *, this is 
Parzend. Dr. Haug says that this term is a corruption of two words 
meaning “re-explanation,” but hitherto it has reasonably been 
iin^ratood as the “foot(»a) comment.” Another element of 
4 iiliculty has been added oy what is called the IIuzvfo’iHh Ian- I 
gunge. This is in i^'ality Tahlavi; but its peculiarity is that it ' 
b^rowB freely Semitic and other foreip or obsolete words, just as ! 
we^have had wiiters who have interkurded tlieir English with a 
Jar^o adulteration of I.iatin or French. If tliis is the right expla¬ 
nation of the Huzvilrish, it is very curiouB, and must have been a 
mere conventional style. This view 0^ the mutter is corroborated by 
the statement that, wlien a reader mot with one of those outlandish 
words, lie substituted the true vernacular term for it, as a reader of 
English might say “ namely ” instead of “ viz.” Whatever may 
be the case with the other langua^, the name Tahlavi is lettlod. 
The meaning of the term is not onvious. jVJoro than one exjila- 
nation has been offered, but Dr. Ilaug proposes a new one. ilad 
bis work been a less serious one his de^vation might have passed 
for ^oke. Ha identifies the word with Parthian,” not because 
the Imthians spoke Tahlavi, for he acknowledges that they did not, 
but because they ruled Persia for five hundred years. According 
to this reasoning English might have been call^ Norman. The 
term Tahlavi, or “ Old Persian,” is a eomprebensive one, for it has 
been used to designate the language spoken in IVraia fi^m the 
most undent times, including the longufige of the cuneiform in* 
flcriptions. But practically it is now confined to the language 
which was spoken under the Sassanian^d^nsiy. The alphabet 
used in writing it resembles that used for tike Zimd, nnd is a modi¬ 
fication of the one employed in the days of the Saastmiane, which 
was apparently derived from a Semitic mod©]. A Pahlavi in* 
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hut, when they get to the inside cream of the mat$er» th^ fe|m 
to 1^ as far'imp a oorngNbenBioa of it as he was ftdmthe^^l© a 
his correa(pcmd^ee. Dr. Stdug has unfortunately yefttnred 
an explanation of this documohtj and the result .^anjot ^ to 
damage his. reputation as a Tahlavi interpreter. A much 
share of credulity,than falls to the' lot of most men wouldMbs 
required to acce^ his “ translation ^ as an accurate statemrat o| 
what the groat monarch deemed worthy of commempration in twd 
languages. ^ j 

Dr. ilaug. has given many translations fiqm the Zoroaetriai 
writings, b^mning with the Oathas or hymns^ which are believe^ 
to be toe genuine productions of Zoroaster himself, and oominf 
down to the Vendidad, a work of much later date and of i&f 
varied contents:—“Some parts” (of this) “areevidently veryoM, 
and might be traced to the fimt centuries subsequent to the Pro¬ 
phet ; but the greater bulk of the work contains (like the Talmudb 
loo minute a description of certain ceremonies and ohsermneesf^ 
A great diversity or style and tone of thought iaobseriuihlo inthQ|e 
writings. The oldest are tb© purest and most elevated; the la^ 
ones are sometimes ofiensive in their ideas and allusions, and qte 
still more frequently trivial and obscure. In one of the Gathas vfe 
find the following:— i 

That I shall ask Thoo, tell it me right, O Ahura! Who was in the, begh- 
ning the fnlher and creator of rij^'bteousiiess ? Who created the path of tfio 
sun end stars ? Who causes the moon to inciv-osc and wane but Thou ? .. . 
Who made the waters and tho trees of the held ? Who ia in the wind md 
storms that they so quiekly run ? Who is tho creator of the good-minied 
beings, O Mazda? 

In the following wo have a close approach to Vedic utterances i— 

Him 1 wish to adorn with my good mind. Him who gives us fortune |ud 
misfortune according to His ulH. May Almruinazda make our progeny 
and eattlc thrive, that of the ma.stcr as well as that of the servant, by pro* 
diiciug in them the good qualities of the Good Mind. 

In subsequent chapters Dr. Haug traces out, as far as tho mate¬ 
rials allow, the origin and development of the Zoroastrian roligiol* 
Of Zoroaster bimsolf he says:—“ Under no circumatances can we 
assign him a date later, than b.u. 1000, and one may even find 
rtiasons for placing him much ©arlier and making him a contem¬ 
porary of Moses.” These chapters are verj" interesting and sqg- 
gestive; one, upon tho relationship between the Brahmanical a^ 
Zoroastrian religions, especially so. This comparison of the two 
religions confirms the conclusion drawn from the relationship 
between Sanskrit and Zend, and shows, as might have been ex¬ 
pected, that they are most closely allied in their most primitive 
conceptions. It is curious to see that tho word deva (deus), which 
in S^inslsrit is the distinct name for “God,” existed in the earliest 
Zend, and retains to the present day the signiliciitiou of “ demon.” 
The origin and course of this divergence of numuing have not been 
traced. But in another equally curious difi'erouce the cause is 
apparent. Almra^ the Zend terra for “ God,” is the Sanskrit Amra^ 
which sifpifies “demon,” or “enemy of the gods.” Her© the 
Zend has kept the original significalioii, for in the oldest parts of 
the Rig Veda the word amra is used in a divine semse, and is 
applied to the gods. Tho sense of “ demon ” is a later develop¬ 
ment, which Ims no existence in Zend. 

The hook has its imperfections. The English occasionally hekrs 
the impress of a foreign mind, and there are some long and in¬ 
volved |>assage8,aB in poge 49, which it is difficult to see oneVway 
through: but the style is generally simple and intelligible, though 
not forcible. It is impossible in our limited space to give moxo 
than a brief notice of its contents; but they daim, ana Will no 
doubt receive, the attention, not only of the few who ore interested 
in tho Tarsis, but of philologists and inquirers into the erigin, 
nature, and connexion of religious. The hook appears at an op|mr- 
tune time, when an interest in this subject ^s been forcibly 
aroused. 


THE mUEfiNLAN TALES.* 

rpiIEREis something melancholy in the tmTsuits .of the 
jL. studenteand comparer of popular stories. Like'thedfarmer 
with th^claret, “he don’t seem to get no forrarder.” He takes 
up a sto^ here, say in the West Highlands, and he finds it sgsia 
perhaps in Madagascar, or it meets a missionary in the Andamaa 
Islands. The recurrence of the same tale is odd certain^and 
provokes cariosity, hut the cariosity is never satisfied. Dr. 
hold Kohler, for example, seems to know countless forms of every 
fairy tale or popular narrative, sad or humorous, in eveiy laiwuaga 
under the sun. Yet we are not aware that he bas satisfied huaself 
with any theory about the origin and dispersion of the ptuul^ 
tive plots and of the very earliest jokes. Why do so mstiy ^ota 
turn on the crime of a person who is allowed to open almcstall^of 
a thousand doors, or eat almost all of a thousand firuits, but who, 
being strictly forbidden to touch one parricnlar fruit or door,^l»eidce 
that taboo f It almost seems as if thu particular idea had a moral 
basis in the consciousness of humanity that forbidte thia^ 
am irresisribly tempting. Why, again, are step^hildiMi iw . 
fayouxitesof theobsouxe authors of the earlieet fioftoi% aM whiitoe 
comes the reference for youngest sons f If t^ese thimuomd ^ 
he explained, the origin and diiq)ersion of efody 
humorous plots would stiU remain obsoum.Arb ^ -to 
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t|i0 Eqric^>e(m^tldren of settlers, end shipwrecked 
«i 9 ton ctamy, tlwim shou^ «a^ ssvsges f it mast nmt be lell; 
<mt of sight thet it is prec^lj the least edixeated people in a uetioa 
or tribes the least; pngrsssive, the least touched by foreign notions, 
the most rabsoktely isolated, who know the populaz tales best. 
They seem to well np from the heart, the deepest and .purest core, of 
eachpe^le. 

' We have been led to these refieotions, which occur often 
euouffb to erery baffled student of oral traditions, by meeting 
f Utvf Tolume called The Mtb&man Tales, We. do not'know 
tjhat the chid eye of mythological science has yet lighted on these 
JSberMian Tales. Thackeray mentions in his Irish Sketch-'Book 
tl^t he bought a small yellow-oovered book in Snnls which gave 
b&m some amusement in one of the sad evenings of a ^countiy inn. 
He was tickled b;f the queer humour of the atories, and printed 
alfrw examples of their style. Since his time the original editions 
oi[ the Hibernian Tales have become a bibliographical rKrityp and 
a^py does not sell for less than seven or eight shillings; An enter¬ 
prising Dublin publisher (who announces that Vaieniine ami 
O^*son, with I'ro^an Wat's and Ttm/s DeMt'uctiony make part of his 
sttek) has reprinted the Uihmmm Tales t and in a little volume 
m,a peen cover, adorned with a print of the “ Harp that onco in 
Torae halls,’’ they are now within the roach of the humblest 
reSder. ^ The harp, by the way, has thirty-two strings, apd gives 
some laint idea ot the ancient skill of Erin^s minstrels. 

The editor informs ns tliafc he ** has oftentimes seen, and with 
l^essure perused the EmjlisJt Nightd EiU&'tainmmts (can he mean 
Evmmgs at At'tdtian Nightd EntertainmentSy and 

Persian and Ohinese Tales. Finding nothing of this kind in Ire¬ 
land, and knowing a great many curious tales, hnaided down to pos¬ 
terity, and held on record throughout the country, which I Iim an 
opportunity of hearing in many places; I thought I could not 
benefit my readers more than by committing them to print for 
their instruction and amusement.” Thus, though they are 
printed, the Ilihemiari 2 \dcs an) by no means literary. One can 
imagine the ragged student, or unfrocked priest, who, looking about 
for the honest penny, turns it by writing down the stories he bad 
** heard in many places. ’^ Ho tells them as they were told round 
the red firo of poata in winter, wh<*.n the naked toes of the listeners 
basking in the warmth curhid deliciously with comfort and excite¬ 
ment. He tells thorn as the boys told them, sitting oil the grass 
under tlie stars, tired with hide-and-seek in the summer twilight. 
He relates the old stoxios in his own way, to be sure, with an 
obvious delight in a long word now and again, and a long sentence 
cleverly woven. “ That they are instructive will ba clearly seen,’’ 
he says, ‘‘ from the excellent moral which each -contains.” * Alas, 
the nefarious “ morals ” give one but a poor opinion of the ethics 
of early Ireland I 

' The first of the Hihcntitm Tnhts is called ** The Black Thief 
and Knight of the Glen.” The Black Thief is the admired hero in 
spite of a youth spent in succe.SHfiil felony, and an old ago devoted 
to robbery as a line art practised for its own sake, ^ou must 
know that, “ in tinu'w of yore, there was a King and a Queen in 
the South of Ireland,” and that the Queen, dying young, bade 
her loixi keep her throo min in a tower on an island of 
the sea, that they may not bo under the power or jurisdic¬ 
tion of any woman.” The King did as ho was commanded, 
and afterwards, in obedience to ministerial advice, he married 
again. The mind of his now consort was depraved by an old 
witch. “ The Queen, having some busiucsB with the hen-wife, 
went herself to bor, and, after a long conference passed was taking 
leave of her, when the bon-wifo prayed tliat, if ever she should 
come l^ck to her, she shoixld hivak her neck.” This was only tho 
hen*wife*s way of rousing the royal attention. Sho succeeded, and 
advised the royal stepmother to chflllcmgo her husband’s sons to a 
MUOMi at cards, tho loser to ho at the disposal of the winner; ** and 
here is a pack of cards, says she, that 1 am thinking you will not 
lose by.” IjCt it be noted that the hen-wife is a very important 
character at the court of all regal persons in Scotch popular narra¬ 
tive. It is the ben-wifo, in Jiashm Chatwy who nips and dim her 
daughter’s toes that her foot ruiiy go into the glass slipper. . But to 
return to the Queen; she wins her game with two of tJie ladsj and 
sends tiaem to steal the Wild Bteed of Bells, which is the property 
of the.Knight of tho Glen. Tho third son wins his game, and 
d^ands thntdhe Queen .«hiiU stmid' until wo come back on the 
highostrtower of the palace, with nothing buteheafeom for her 
food and cold water for her drink.” Away go the Princes, and 
happily meet'the Bkck Thief, who freely admits “lam after that 
steed myself these seven years, and can never stealhim^ on account 
of a silk covering ho has on him in timetable, with sixty hells 
fastened to it, which, being shaken,, alarm his guardians.” He 
add8)that,if mkugbt, they will all be burned in a; fieiy fumsoe. 
They arsoa^ured,'and, says the Knight of the Glen, We will 
boil the emest young man Hrst, says he,” bttt> the Bkck Tldef ; 
/lirterposos. AVill the .Knight rdeass tiie young man if; 
-tika Wof cos prove that he himself was-ones'nearer death 
and^«eca.ped P The Knight assents, and -atory^teUing begins. 
The^tdes remind (me >isore of the Italian -than, of any 
others ^popalar narrstives. In one story dhe Thief 

Sntiodikes' .thftriKd»t>/tm of the Qyelops, witK He 

was caught, he aaye. in an ogre^s house, wheia a woman had been 
ordered to baka -a baby ia a pta. ^Buitead of»daiiig‘tias,4havaaad6 
a end hid; mj^r.rbabyb little > ftager iQvvthe mess, to 

, d^ve the As ^for the Bkck Thief, ha liw, down in tixe 
krder,^where the Giant *cama; to. a second emiri»e, **and 

fancying mymdf^ ont the half of off.” When the ceanibal 


j fell asleep the Thief, ** taHog the Giant’s spit, reddtnad it 
I in the fire and ran itthrouj^ his eye, but was triable ttrlrili him*^ 

I At this an old woman, who has bm present at the scene between 
{ the Knight and^the Thieves, cries oul that she w^ the waaian 
who made the pie for the Giant, and that the Knight himself wah 
the baby, as is atteet(id by his lack of the little finger Wlueh ym 
put in tho pasty, hloved by this circumstance, the Knight of the 
Glen bestows the Steed of Bells on tho Brincofi, and the qummly 
stepmother leaps from the highest tower of her owe and is dash^ 
tomeccs. 

The Black Thief is perhaps the most interesting person in the 
Jlibernian 7 *alcs, lie is so frank, so independent, so truly 
au artist, and Itis origin (like his reason for wearing Iris large black 
cap, and bis connexion with Bloan)' is so mystermua, that we are 
anxious to know mure of him. Has he any connexion with persons 
in the higher Celtic mythology, perhaps with ** the Thief of the 
World ” often referred to in Irisa dialogue P Will-o’-tiie-Wlsp, 
the hero of the second tale, is a veiy old friend. He is the bkek- 
smitli who got the better of tho Devil. They know him in 
Norway end Germany; in France M. Charles Deulin has told his 
story as that f)f Lo (Irand Choleur. Lo Grand Oholeur was the 
champion player at a game lilce golf. He once entertained St,. 
Peter and St. Anthony, who happened to be playing a mat(^> ia 
his part of the country; and he put a new head on a driver ” 
which St. Anthony had broken. They therefore offered him 
three wi.^huf*; and he asked for a club that would hit a " teed 
boll ” as liigli as the steeple of Condi.^, and for a chair out of which 
no one could move without his permission. With these miraculous 
properties lie heat the Devil at golf, kept Jiim shut up in his arm¬ 
chair, and, in fact, so annoyed tho ghostly foe that, on his own 
decease, ho was refused a lodging in the loww regions. St Anthony 
stood his friend above, and the champion player entered Paradise. 
The Irish Will-o-’tho-Wisp gets his three wishes from a mysterious 
“old man,” who uses the very words of St. Peter in the Belgian 
storyAh, unfortunate Will! why did not you wish for heavenP ” 
“ One idle day, as he was walliing alone through ie fields, he 
mot the Devil in the appearance of a gentleman,” and, “ irithough 
ho 8UBpecte(l it was the Devil, for tho love of rising iu the worfd,^ 
made harj^'uin to go with him at the end of seven years, receiving 
plenty of money for the present," Of course Will proved too 


The A pprentice Thief, an ingenious youth named IfiHy, who* 

g irformod prodigies of robbery, was not unlcnown to tho 
gyptians in the time of Bhampsimtus. His stpiy is current 
in Brittany; hut in the Hibeniian variant of this Mhrchen 
instoad of kings and princesses we have squireeiui and their 
wives. In all the Uibernian tales the non-primitive tendency 
to introduce definite named persons and to place the events iu 
recognizable localities ia to ho noticed. The Black Thief is almost 
tho only hero who helungs to the old time of nameless kings with 
anonymous dominions. Even Will-o-the-Wisp lives at Bally* 
money. Fairies appear in tho .tak of Manus O’Mallaghan, who 
often ttcconjpauied these supernatural creatures on their voyages 
thixtugix the air. Finding himself once in the Vatioao, and 
remembering a parochial dispute at home in the parisli of Ahog- 
hill, Manus asked the Pope for “a linu to Mr. McQuinness; it 
would end the dispute between the two great priests in Ahoghill.”' 
The Pope “ readily assented, and gave Mm a few linos to that 
purpost*,” Another fairy gift received by Manus was what tho 
Finns c-all a sam/jo—a magical mill which grinds out whatever the 
owner aslcs for. Lastly, he recovered from the fairies the stcrien 
^ughter of Lord O'Connor, “ and it is impossible to describe the 
joy of the noble lord and hU whole fiimily on her return to tho 
castle.’' 

TlieTDbornian tale Of Fool Tom and his brother Jack tells how 
an oaf of a lad, a sort of Gothamite, carried away the door of hia 
hou.se, and dropped it from a tree among a band of robbers. Aa 
in the Oennaii Ibrm of the tale, the robbers ran away, and Fool 
Tom seizc^ their spoils. The story of Hudden and Dudden and 
Donald O'Nery is merely that of Great and Little Olaus. Donald 
is persecuted by Iludden and Dudden, but always gets the better 
of them, makes them kill their buUocks, slay ibeir own mothers, 
as they had slain his, and finally jump into the river to find a 
treasure. It ia not odd that the same story should bo found in 
Ireland and Germany, but it is surprising to find it in Bleek’s 
Collections from Maasgascar. The persons Jmve native names, 
and it is hard to guess, whether traders brought the European tale, 
or whether it always existed on the island. 

There am not many ghosts in the Hibemian Tales. Tho hest is 
that of a murdered man, which appeared, or rather did not appear, 
in a court of justice :—** ‘ What,’^8aya the Judge, * is there aootixer 
proof to be produced P ’ Instan^ a most dxeadml rumbling nt^ 
wim heard m the court, here am I that was murdftted liy the 
prisoner at the bar. ^ No^more evidence was necessary, and sentence 
of death'was aocoidingly j^nounced against him.” 'Thisnsann- 
tive dopends somewhat xor its force on .^e Hibeniian mode 
of printing it. The way in which the testimony of the spirit runs 
into “ the most tifeadtm rumMing noise ” is effl^otive. Som^ Hgbt, 
too, is ttown dh flibwfflian jttdicialjprocednre by the words “ no 
more evidence was necesewy,” These were easygoing days, 
“when I^d was particokriy infested with a kind of small 
heungs called ^dries.” 
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PE Bossrs BOMA SOTTERKANEA CBISTIANA.* 
(SeeoHd Jfotiee,) 


The reason for thia counsel is that in this third hook he has 
attempted to generalize the vast mass of facts 'which bare accumu¬ 
lated 111 his hands during his examination, protracted over thirty- 
five years, of the Homan Catacombs. Having ^iven in a former 
notice some idea of our author’s careful description of the details 
of some of his discoveries, we proceed now to consider a few of 
his generfd conclusions. 

First of all he reminds us that soon after the times of per¬ 
secution the Roman Christians, without, ceasing to make use of 
the subterranean galleries in which they had hitherto buried their 
dead, began fb make interments also in open-air cemeteries, which 
were for the most part in connexion with the Catacombs below 
the surface. Indeed, from the beginning of tlie fifth century the 
latter kind of sepulture was almost universal. Late investigations 
bav© sho'wn that nearly the whole superficial area of the gi’ouiid 
below which the vast catacombs of Callixtus extend was occupied 
by what we should call ** vaults "—that is, by deep graves, 
separated by walls, in each of which as many as cignt bodies 
were interr^, one over the other, though divided by layers of 
masonry. It is remarkable that the orientation of these graves, which 
could not have been secured in the winding labyrinthine galleries 
of the catacombs below, was generally observed in tho above¬ 
ground cemeteries. When it is remembered that viniculture and 
other agricultural operations have been carried on for more than a 
thousand years over the sites of these ancient Homan graveyards, 
it will not be surprising that comparatively few traces of them 
remab, and that their very existence was for a long time even un¬ 
suspected. Signor De lios'si is at pains to distinguish this tuethod of 
ancient Christian sepulture, in which each body is enclosed in its own 
particular cell of masonry, from the promiscuous JPufictiit of the 
heathen Homans, and, we believe, of the modern Neapolitans. He 
tells ns that the excavations for the now quarter of Rome have laid 
Imre the common pits of the Esquiline, in which all kinds of ofial 
and the mi8er.able slaves—w 7 an manrtpta —were buried without 
distinction. ^‘Hoc misorm plohi stabat commune sepulchrum,’’ 
says Horace. The insalubrity of the new streetH in modern Home 
may be partly explained by this revelation as to tho slate of tlioir 
subsoil. 

Lexicographers would do well to examine the so^itions of this 
third book in which the author most successfully investig.ates, and 
determines from inscriptions and other sources, all the teciinical 
words used to describe the catacombs and their several galleries, 
planes, lights, and steps, and also the terms employed for every 
particular of the methods of interment in the above-ground 
<mmeteries, or in the " confessionaries " (or undercrofts) of the 
basilicas. Philologically, too, there is much to be learnt from the 
opitaphs and other documents ns to the steps by which the clas¬ 
sical Xatio was gradually transformed into tlie vernacular Italian. 

Turning now to the art displayed in the catacombs, we do not 
find much that is new in this treatise as to the state of sculpture 
among the primitive Roman Christians. Few indeed 01 the 
sarcophagi have escaped destruction or serious mutilation. It is 
not always easy to distinguish between Pagan and Christian work¬ 
manship in many of the remaining fragments. And in those that 
are undoubtedly Christian the variety of subjects is not large. 
Here again, as in the wall-paintings, the Good Shepherd is the 
most favourite of all emblems, and tho deceased is generally repre¬ 
sented with uplifted arms, os an “ orante," in tho primitive atti¬ 
tude of prayer. Other common subjects are Noah in the Ark, the 
sacrifice of Isaac, Moses striking tho rock, Jonah cast into the sea, 
Bauiel in the lions’ den, and, fibrn tho New Testament, the resur- 
xection of Lazarus, tho miracle of the loaves, the changing water 
Into wine, and the adoration of the Magi. Thu Crucitixion of our 
Lord never appears, nor is tho Blessed Virgin Mary ever repre- 
aented. Tho style of these bas-reliefs is, as a rule, debased ckwai- 
Oal; not without some traditional vigour and spirit, but with very 
ocame detail, rude design, and clumsy execution. 'J’he bands of 
tbe figures, for example, are monstrous and unwieldy, though the 
oostumes and drapery are evidently truthful and well studied. 
Most of those sculptured sarcophagi date from the fourth or the 
fifth century. 

After the Peace of Constantine” it would seem that the 
Christians of Rome took special delight in the embellishment, not 
only of the subterranean catacombs, in which Pope Bamasus took 
a foremost part, but of the open-air cemeteries which so soon 
superseded them. Tho latter were beautifully kept as gardens, 
and were full of vestibules to file undergrou^ galleries, monu¬ 
mental chapels, cells, shrines, mausoleui^ and even churches, 
besides dwelling-houses for the guardians, and in many cases 
luxurious mansions, provided with baths, for the residence of 
the clergy and the use of the many pilgrims who frequented 
those sacred spots. Some^ too, of the popcu ibomselvea lived 
habitually in bouses belongmg to cemeteries; for example, Libe- 
riuB, at that of St. A^es; Jfefnlaco L, at that of St. Felicitaa; 
and John 111 ., at that of SS. Tiburtius and Valerian On the 
whole, tho open-air cemetery of Oattixtus must have resembled 

• £a Foma Sotterranea CHitfana. BewerittA fd illustrata dal Gomi^ 
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P^re-Io-Ohaise, or our own Highgate and Norwood eometsrieii, 
much more nearly than we shotfid at first sight have imagined. 
It is ihe absence of stated religious services, or inde^ of any 
facilities for public or private worship, in our own joint-stock 
or Act of Pariiament cemeteries, that mi&cjs t)iem, in com- 
p^son with the ancient Roman, catacombs and gmve;^rds, such 
disconsolate and forbidding places. As we said above, compafBlively 
few remains are loft of the innumerable structures, great and small, 
which once adorned the more famous open-air cemeteries of Romo. 
Fragments remain, however, in the cemetery of Oallixtus of two 
most interesting basilicas, one of SS. Sixtus aim Cecilia and tho other 
of St, Sotcris,TOth of which Signor Be Rossi has fully explored and 
illustrated, The former, he thinks, was founded by Pope Fa^n, 
before the year 250, and tho latter before tho Biocletian Bldict. 
Both were built of brick, and were originally cubes in plan, with 
a large semicircular apse on each of three sides, the fourth side 
being left open, as in an e.vedra or a modem loggia. Signer Be 
Rossi caUs them “ trichoral." Afterwards both these churches Were 
lengthened on the fourth side and walled in. They were roofed 
domically originally; but, after the enlargement, tbeir roofs must have 
beonof the ordinary basilican type. That eminent archmologist Count 
de Vogud^inhis valuable hookXes l^gltscndtila Terre Sainte^ descril^ 
certain Oonstantinian basilicas in Palestine as of the same plan with 
these cemetery basilicas. Ho agrees in assigning to tho latter a 
still earlier date. 

Our author gives a most interesting disquisition on these 
basilicas, which he considers as Christian adaptations of the 
not uncommon exedrat of Paganism, Those excdr<e weib spe¬ 
cially used for funeral banquets and commemorations. Thus 
an inscription that has been preserved speaks ol 0. CSdnculum 
ad confrequentandam mnnoriam defunct.onim. The relations 
and friends of the departed, or the members of his burial 
guild, were in the habit of meeting in such buildings as these at 
fixed times, either at the Tareniaha^ in Fobrunry, or on the anni¬ 
versary of the death, for sacrifleial libations of wine and milk, 
and for a mortuary repast afterwards. The early Christians natur¬ 
ally adopted into their own syetem tho good and pious features of 
these observances. Signor Be Hossi argues that when, in the timra 
of the leas violent persecutions, Christian worship was forbidden in 
the private houses which, as we know from the New Testament, 
were the first churches, it was permitted, or winked at, when cele¬ 
brated in catacombs or cemeteries. Hence ho takes occasion to 
examine carefully the ritual amingements, so to say, of the subter¬ 
ranean cells or chapels. On the whole, ho thinks that the altar 
was generally a portable one, and (wo presuino) of wood, tho 
Bishop’s chair, which was constructional, occupying tho apse. He 
agrees with Marchi that some of these cells were used, not for 
worship, but ibr catechetical instruction ; and explains the occa¬ 
sional occun'enco of two atone chairs in tho same chamber by the 
supposition that tho, place was used for female catechumens, 
and that, tho second 8(iat was occupied by tho presiding 
^ widow ” or ** deaconess ” of tho Ohurcli. Other chambers with 
seats all round them are supposed to have been used for assemMies 
of the clergy, or, as wo should say, chapter-houses. We may add 
that, in the larger halls, there seem to have been arrangements for 
dividing tho sexes, tho smaller portion being usually devoted to 
the women. As for the services used in the cativcombs and ceme¬ 
teries, wo have to guide us, besides many incidental notices, these 
remarkable words of the so-called Apostolical Constitutions, which 
we give in tho Latin version;—“ Congregamini in coemeteriis, 
ibique lectionom sacrorum librortim facito, et psallite super dormi- 
entibus martyribus et omnibu# sanctis, qui obiorunt a smculo, et 
fralribiis veatris, qui in Bomino dormieruut. lilt antitypum regalia 
corporis Christi, ratam acceptamquo eucharistiam, ofierte in 
ecclesiis et ccemeteriis vestris. Atque in exitu eorum qui ob- 
dormierunt psalmorum cantu eos prosequi mini, si fideles fuerint in 
Domino." Besides these services, there were those annually per¬ 
formed on the Natalia of the martyrs at tbeir tombs, and also (as 
Tertullian declares) tho yearly obits and commemorations ol 
private Christians. The latter offices were made up of psalmody 
and a celebration of the Fneharist. This will explain the great 
multiplication of altars or chapels in tho primitive Christian ceme¬ 
teries.^ The funeral banquet, called the atjape^ but not necessarily 
connected with the Eumiarisi, as was the apostolical love-feast, 
wtis a Christian custom which took the place of the Pagan 
Sdicemium, But to the Christian feast none even of the rela¬ 
tions were summoned unless they were of the number of 
the faithful; and it was a matter of rule to invite on these 
occasions large assemblies of the poor. The doles which used 
to accompany our o«i:a funerals of old are the legitimate suc¬ 
cessors of these Christian love-feasts; while the “ Ohurch-Ales ” 
of our medieeval forefathers, on the Wake or feast-day of the saints 
to whom the churches were dedicated, represent the Natalitia 
Mwrtyrum* The hour fixed for these feasts was at sunset, the 
usual time of supper^ and the provision made was always bread 
and wine, distributed after blessing, either once or twice, as pre¬ 
scribed in the Apostolical Constitutions. But terrihle abuses soon 
crept in, and these commemorarions of the departed becamie little 
better than drunken orgies. The m^t St. Augas^e 
of them in Africa in his timeModo xnar^res elaicHd ealunbua 
persequuntur, ouos tunc foriori lanidibus A 

custom far less liable to abuse was ;^at of bringlii^ 
scented oils to the tombsi in memory of the ^hjaefid* ri%riins 
used to colledt these oils hs^ z^liet il^si ^ 
which they vMM, Om owA dtfiefiMW escin k ^tbis 

bes^rifhlouitom nM of our 
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ehutelkyard# testify. Tltfire la a toucbiDg baatbon epitaph quoted 
oy Signor Do Bo^i ia whiob deceased says, ** Kogo at wiUi 
ponatur omne (ne) doa ano tempore ” The Imea of rmdentiua 
oeenr to aome of our roadera 

Kos tecta fovcbimuB ossa 

Ylolife et frondo frequent!, 

Titultiinque ec frigida aaxa 

Liquido spargomua odore. 

A very curious chapter is next devoted by our author to the 
l^riax Quilds of the Pnmitivo Koman Church. Such institutions 
l^d been common in Pagan timea, and the early Christians 
,borrowed many of their rules, and conformed to the laws 
which govern^ such foundations. The members of these 
societies were pledged to a monthly contribution, to bo devoted 
to the support and, if necessary, the interment, of the 
poor. A Christian burial-guild seems to have been called a 
fratei'nitaSf by way of distinction from the collegium of the heathens. 
Many of these societies seem to have called themselves by arbitrary 
names, such as “ Eutychiorum,” “ Syncratiorum ”—words found 
in certain chambers of the Oatacomns—in order to avert sub- 
^ion. Ecclesiastically the Christian comoteries seem to liave 
been distributed between the seven regions ” of the city, and eacli 
had its proper stall' of oilicials. Thus rope Zephyrinus in the year 
197 gave his archdeacon ” Oallixtus the special charge of the vast 
cemetery which has ever since been called oy his name. It is quite 
impossible to exaggerate the amount of labour and reBearcb which 
l)e Rossi has expended on this obscure subject of the official ad¬ 
ministration of the Roman catacombs. He seems to have made 
out from frtigmeiilary inscriptions and from incidental notices in 
the scanty literature of the primitive limes the whole oiganization 
of the I^ompcd Fumhres (as our French neighbours call them), 
down to the very manBiormrii and cuhicularii—‘i,e. watchmen and 
custodians, and even the fossoveB or gravediggers. The latter, 
however, were a very important class of men, had an ecclesiastical 
character, and ranked alter the subdeacons. It is a notable con- 
firmution of the fact that Greclc was the common language of the 
Imperial city in the first Christian centuries that the original 
technical name of the gravediggers was KotriuTai — i,e, labourers. 
Those of our readers who know unjthing of tho details of funeral 
cei'emunies in our own times may well wish that our modem grave¬ 
yards and cemeteries were served by a religious order of/osawW. But, 
m truth, the rigid ecclesiastical discipline of the early Roman 
Church scarcely survived the salutary pressure of tho times of 
persecution. Even by tho end of the fourth century the profession 
of tho fossor had become little better than what tho trade of an 
undertaker is anioug ourselves, and the assignment of graves was 
DO longer a matter of church order, but a commercial tnmsacliou. 
Often, indeed, tho ])rice jiaid for the grave was ostentatiously com¬ 
memorated in tho epitaph—a piece of bad taste never yet imitated 
among ourselves. 

Of almost equal interest with the larger questions which we 
have discussed ai'o the authc»r's final chapters in his tliird book, 
devoted to the examination of the innumerable objects and utonoUs 
found in tho subU'rranean labyrinths of the Koman catacombs. 
These wore more generally, it would seem, fixed into the outer 
plaster of the hmli than actually buried with the bodies. Tt is 
thought that they were for the most ]>art sltqplo signs of alfection, 
or perhaps—to tho illiterate—indications of where their friends 
were buried, when there was no epitaph or inscription. Thus in 
the cemetery of Geucrosa, which is nearly uninjured, a shell, or n 
bit of stone, a personal orminumt, or a common implement, may be 
seen aflixed to almost every umiamod grave. And mtvny of inese 
articles are evidently of Pagan workmanship. First in order in Signor 
Be Rossi’s description of tliein come personal ornaments and instru¬ 
ments, such as pms, cameos, buckle^ combs, medals, rings, bracolets, 
armlets, ear-rmgs, crosses, and objects of precious stones, ivory 
and glass. Another class of these curious objects contains 
chDdren’s toys, rattles, figures of animals, wheels,* and the like. 
Then there are multitudes of teB»erm of all kinds and shapes—gla¬ 
diatorial, tlieatricul, entitling to distribution of corn or money, and 
others the purpose of which is not known. These are of bone, 
ivory, or metal. The domestic utensils which have been found 
d^y enumeration or claHsificatiou, as all who have seen the Roman 
Museums can testify. Among these the mast remarkable are 
writing-tablets, symbols (or what we call ^‘charms"), lamps, 
bronze figures, and vessels of glass. Some of these latter are orna¬ 
mented with gold patterns, figures or words, over which has been 
fused a transparent glaze which makes their lustre imperishable. 
These particular vessels, which are thought to be peculiar to the 
third tind fouith centuries, are especially called by Qarrucci vein 
The use to which these vessels were put remains un¬ 
certain. Perhaps some of them were jpatens and chalices. All of 
them, we believe, bear Christian inscriptions or emblems. Finally, 
there are lamps, oil-jars, plates, vases, of every shape and kind, m 
earthenware, terra-cotta, and metal. Of far deeper I'sterest are the 
instruments of martyrdom, and tho vessels containing (as is 
believed) the blood of the victims of pemecution, which are oocih 
sipnslly found in the more important sepulchres. There seems to 
ha undotthted evidence that the presence of blood has been ascer¬ 
tained in these awmUlae, The still li^id contents of one found 
in the year 1873 in the cemetery of St. Saturninus have been 
cbemio^y and microscopically examined, and tho conclusion is 
that the huid is undoubtedly blood. This ia the so^ect of an in¬ 
teresting esaay which is appehded to the volume before us, by the 
Qftvaliere Michele titeiiemo Be Kossi, a brother ot (m author’s. Of , 
eouraeitismost rare to find hkiod axisring after so manyoen- 1 


turies in a liquid state. But the dregs and crusts of fluids that 
have evaporated are not so uncommon, and some of these have also 
been analysed, with the result that some of them were blood, and 
others wine. The latter were perhaps remains of the wine In 
the funeral feast. 

When we have noticed that the volume before us another 
appendix by the Oavaliere De Rossi, who is, we believe, a profes¬ 
sional architect, on the tedinical methods adopted by the excavators 
of the Roman catacombs in extending their maze-like network of 
passages in two or three different planes, so that the different 
lovels should not interfere with each other, nor the whole fell in 
for want of support, we shall have given our readers a fair Idea of 
the principal contents of this ^important work. There are several 
indexes, we may add, but not—what is most of all wanted—'an 
index of subjects. It is scarcely necessary to say, in conelo^on, 
that to tho student of Ohristian antiauities the enormous mass 01 
materials accumulated and digestea by tho Oommeodatore Be 
Rossi in his Moma C/Mana Sotterranm is a miuo which will 
reward any amount of labour employed in its exploration, and 
which must of necessity be examined by any who wish to mi^e 
themselves acquainted with the subject in tho latest state of sciep- 
tiiic knowledge about it. 


TRKY WERE NEIGHBOURS.* 

^lUIE author of this story, who, in spite of the ambiguity of the 
JL name on the title-page, we shall venture to assume is a l^y, 
and perhaps a young lady, has tried to combine in ono work subjects 
which are much better kept apart. She has, as might be expected, 
at least one pair of young people to carry succossmUy through a 
Ihree-volume course of love. She hag to use a great many 
art)Gees so as to heap up obstacles in their path, and keep them 
from the beginning till close on the end of the book in that state 
of mutual misunderstanding which, however painful it may he to 
those concerned, is always so delightful to tho roadmr. Besides 
this, she has one or two pairs of minor lovera on hand who occupy 
the stage and help on the plot whenever the chief charac¬ 
ters are absent. Moreover, she throws au ogi-eeable air 
over the whole story by the complications in which she in¬ 
volves her cliaracters. AVe are willing to confess that 
wti like a novel that is full of what we may be allowed to 
call lovers’ knots. We are never better pleased than when the 
love-making in a story has got into a thorough entanglement. Our 
author, indeed, if she had only understood the theory of permuta¬ 
tions and combinations, might have carried hor complications to a 
far greater height; but we must be content with what she ^ 
givcMi us. Her model vicar, Mr. Thomas Oarlylo, is in love with 
Cecilia Morton, who is in love with Mr. Wymerly, who 
is in love with Marion Oastleton, who is engaged to Mr. 
Oarlvle, the vicar’s eldest brother, who marries some other lady. 
With such complications as these sho might well have tilled tlpw 
whole volumes. But with love alone she would not be satisfled. 
She has strong views on a great variety of subjects, and these 
views, it is clear, sbe has long been burning to set forth. Indeed 
we are half inclined to suspect that her opinions and her views, 
her plans for reforminj^ this world, and her ai’guments in support 
of another world are far dearer to her than her lovers. We will 
not at all go so far as to say that she would never have troubled 
liersolf with a hero and a heroine had she had a pulpit or a plat¬ 
form ready to her use. On the contrary, towards the end at least 
of her story, sbe leaves her readers no reason to complain of any 
deficiency in the regular old-feshioned love business, if we may 
borrow a word from the stage. But if she had been compelled to 
choose between characters who lectured, and argued, and preached, 
and those who made love and did nathing hut make love, wo have 
no doubt what her decision would have Deen. Now most people, 
we should have thought, what with hearing at least one sermon 
a week, reading a daily newspaper and a weekly one too, and 
turning over toe pages of a moutoly magazine, have as much as 
they want of preaching, arguments, and lectures. When they seek 
rest in a story, they would like to find a narrative that smacks 
neither of toe pulpit nor the platform. Yet there are others, and 
not a few others, who are either uneasy in their conscience if they 
read a more story in which a moral is not pointed in every chapter, 
or who aro so Ml of plans for improving the human race that 
they are never comfortable if they leave them out of sight 
for long together. To such people we can confidently recommend 
this novel. In the midst of all the complications of love, they 
will never feel themselves separated for many pages feom the 
county franchise, the game laws, the rate of wages, strikes, and a 
future existence. In almost every chapter they will Md one or 
other of the characters ** enunciating pmlosopUy.** The author is 
evidently in earnest, and is as eager even as her hero for what he 
calls ** toe ineetimame blessings which are to be the whetstones of 
toe progress of humanity.” 

Wo should, however, be more inclined to liatmi respectfully 
to lier arguments aoottt eternity, emtion, and that seli- 
existent nutter feom which, as maintaihed by some, everything 
has been evolvedi had we found her better informed as to the 
nature of plumpem and split votes. There^ at least, we fed that 
we are dealing with matters which are feirly vritoin the compini}- 
hension of even a novelist of the present day; and toere we lind 
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jhor lioplesBly at fault Slio is de^eribio^ a eoun^ «le(^ion which 
; ^as held tc fill npa raeancy caused by death. There was, thsre- 
Soi»^ hut one member to be elected; and there were two oandi- 
dated. The matter seems simple enough, B0‘ simple indeed that we 
should have thought it impossible for any one to have blundemd. 
But what limits are there to the ignorance of a female novelist P 
We might ebjoct, seeing tiuit the story is of so modem a date tiiat 
it a good deal to do with the union among the agricultural 
hmoumrs, to the ftict that two days are given to the poll. But 
' thia we will not press. The author's general ignorance of election- 
eerijigr matters is so great that, as she nowhere states the exact date 
i c^her story, we can easily afford to give her the benefit of the doubt. 

She represents the agent of one of the mombers coming to him at 
' the close of the first day's poll to tell him that he was sure there 
^ was foul play somewhere, This whole day,’’ he says, “ I’ve been 
watching those who came to vole, and I've seen a good many go 
and plump for uarlyle who are well-lmown supporters of our side, 
and others who used to split thoir votes have done the same." 
How, when there ere only two candidates, there could he either 
plumping or splitting of votes noithor the agent nor the author 
' attempts to snow. The foul play, too, was of a most wonderful 
nature. It was traced to the agent of the Central Labourers’ 
Union. lie it was who at this dale, with a drunken carpenter 
and another idle fellow as bis agents, was able to influence a 
county election.' The three together, working for the Tory candidate, 
wrought on the electors by treating to any extent, end by putting 
it about that the Liberal randidate wanted to keep the ]wor man 
' .fliom his beer and refused to give allotment gardens. By means 
of these allotment gardens many, it seems, were enabled to have 
totes. The agent that niglit bad placards printed and posted 
over* the district, in which it was stated that it was of no use 
teiUng lies, and that Wymerly was the real friend of the labourer 
—a man, indeed, who claimed for them a fair day’s wage for a fair 
day’s tebour. We had previously been told that the action of tho 
Labourers* Union had caused tho greatest discontent azrmng tho 
employers of labour; but, ncvertbeleas, tlus placard had its effect 
on the votem. The opposite party did not the next day. carry 
/things with quite so high a hand as on the preoeding day. But 
of course the Tory candidate—with the nelp of those who 
plumped for him and did not split their votes, and of the 
agent of the Labourers’ Union, or Central Society of IHs- 
" contents, as the author calls it—was at the head of the 
]^ll. After such a description os this we shall perhaps be ex- 
' 6us(^ when wo refuse to follow the author' from the polling 
booth to the eonsiderarion of '‘the fearful solitude of a uni- 
inerse without a soul, containing nothing but matter and man.” 
Plumpers and split votes, mdoed, run too mneh in our heads to 
allow us even to entertain under her guidance ** the overwhelming 
nense* of inadequacy of tho cansf^s we can trace and understand fur 
» ^ production of what we sec.” 

' Scarcely less accurate is tho author when she passes from elec- 
'tionsimd love-making and enters upon the question of a proper 
supply of vrater to labourers’ cottages. The district suffers from a 
drougnt, and, as the interests of the story require, from a drought 

■ whi^ was at its worst after tho harvest had been gadiered in* 

' lliere was no work for the men to do, as the farmers were waiting 
' for "^e rain before they could plough the land and sow their winter 

■ crops. Groups of idle men tiud boys were everywhere to bo seen, 
till at last a ^nevolcnt lady, distressed by seeing them lounging 
at the public-house, gave notice that she would throw open hoi 

' park twice a week to all well-conducted people. The weather 
certainly was of a very unusual character, seeing that there was no 
' work left for tho labourer tho momtiat the harvest had been gathered 
in* 'But we are not prepared to deny that there might bo a 
drought at the end of August or in the beginning of September of 
such extraordinary severity as to stop all fieldwork. NevertbelfthS, 

'' whenever that does talie place, we must raise a protest if we 
fled that the village sexton, when it is at its worst, comes 
to trouble the vicar about draining one part of the churchyard. 
His men were digging a grave. ‘‘ Jteally, sir,” he said, some¬ 
thing must done; the water stands there over your fuel already, 
and Keeps rising. ’ Afow pages furriicr on wo wo told that the 
water' was poruring into the new-made grave. Now the reader 
may well wonder why so much water should have boon introduced 
in the midst of so terrible a dixmght. Tho explanation is easy. 
r.It WES necessary that tho sexton sh<uild go into the churchyard at 
Ik lomewhat lato hour on a certain night, Jle would scarcely have 
needed to go there at all if people wore not dying. But the want 
/ of water had caused a fevei', and jieople were dying fast. Hem 
the drought plays its part. He would liave been under noneoefisity 
to go at night had he not suddenly felt anxious lest dhe water 
might Wo stopped tho gravediggers in their work, and so rendered 
the grave unfit to use. ‘ Her© the exa»S8of water plays its part. 
Surely the author's imagiimtion is somewhat timited in ite^range 
if, at a time when ijb had not valued fur woeksy sho oan think of 
notluDg but a wet grave to bring a sexton into a ohurchyard by 
night. But, just as in the case of her hereine," th^^edemu joy of 
oommnnlng with the voiceless soul of NatureiaLtogotber oblitersted 
any'analysis of the soundness of her so she may perhaps 

V ask that tho solemnity of certain portions of her story should 
altogether obUterate in her critic any analysis of the soundness of 
to statements and arguments. 

We will leave them then on one sidoy'though we ore much 
tampteid to discuss the balance of opinion '^ich our author pro¬ 
pose to ^bstitute for the balance of power as the backbone of 
LuroppjEta politics. We could have wished that we had left our- 


welvBB space to de justice to her lovers and the ph)t of her'^ntesy- 
However; if we do not desekibe the coarse of > to tale she ^1 ^Hot 
have to^mplaia, as ahthors sometimes do; that so smeh has-been 
told in tho review as to rob thotofic of half its interest/' Wehave 
already gone so far as to> any that the hero and a heroiho do marry 
in the end; but we will defV. the tead^ till he has almost reached 
the last chapter to guess wmbh of the heroines it is that he marries. 
Both are in love with him, and with both he Is more or less in 
love. Surely here wo have a plot which'ought to make up for a 
host of theories, however tediously they may 1^ set forth. Then, 
too, there is not a little of that fine writii^ which is. peculiarly 
dear to the modern reader. For instance, in the description of a 
thunderstorm we come upon such a passage as the following t— 

The clouds flew overhead with a swiftness no <yo could inensuTe,'Snd tho 
distant murmur of rain appioacbod nearer and 'nemer, until it sounded 
almost like a roar, snd in less than five minutes hsd•blotted out the whole 
of tho surroandiQji view, and was failing, like buoketsfol, on tbespehwfaere 
Cecilia was standing. 

The general effect of thiS' description is so powerful Biat -the 
reader is never likely to think of stopping ta ask how a munmu 
can either blot out a view or faB in nucketsful. It must nohvbo 
supposed that throughout the whole of the' book this grand style 
is Kept up. Hero it was proper, for a thunderstom was described. 
But Wmoes are not always in ^e midst of storms and "of mighty 
forces at work.” Sometimes they go to afternoon garden-parties. 
If one chapter is entitled " A Thunder-Storm,” another bears Ah© 
more peaceful mim© of “ Strawberries in tho Vicarage.” Here dhe 
author shows that she can come down from the greatest heights to 
the lowest depths:— 

« Will you have aoino strawberries ? ” said her brother^ oomh^g to her 
relief. 

There was a raid now made upon these strawberries, which were sup**!'- 
excdlunt, .'ind well deserved the praise they got, as well as the thick mam 
which Mary had also provided. 

Nothing, indeed, follows from this raid, nor does anything depend 
on either the super^xcollence of the strawberries or the thickness 
of Mary’s cream. Nevertheless every one must admit that the 
description is true to nature, and what more is asked for in litera¬ 
ture or in art at the present day P 

A book that can boast of such fidelity as this, that is written in 
a style which rises and sinks with its subject, that is full of ^hemes 
for the improvement of mankind and of arguments against tiio 
existence of a universe without a soul, and that presents at the 
same time the most agreeable compUcations of love, will no doubt 
find readers, however little may ie the applause that is bestowed 
upon it by the woaiy critic. 


TACITUS AND BRACCIOLINI." 

I T must be said, we fear, that the author of this work, whose 
name wo learn only t^m the dedication page, has done his 
best to cut himself off ftom a hearing. So carelesi is he as a 
writer, so slender is the trouble which he has taken in revising his 
proof sheets, so confusedly'has ho put together the evidence on 
which he rests his conclusiona, that the reader may well bo- 
tempted to cast tiio book aside as not' worth consideratiou. 
In truth, Mr. Itehs—for this, it appears, is the author’s, name- 
—has fairly put it out of tho power of his critics eitbor 
te defend his stylo or to excuse some at least of his 'mis¬ 
takes. In hia account of tho IHorentino publisher Niccoli, 
he tells us that that industrious student “got into a con¬ 
siderable sweat when he read Greek,” although the words of Brac- 
ciolini, his intimate friend, and, as Mr. Ross supposes, his coUeaj^o 
in forgery, are only “In Graecis Uteris plurimum insada-rit” 
(p. 141). Wo turn over a leaf, and we find the following 
wonderful sentence:— 

One caUfimoirine how ogrccahle must have been the oecnpatltm to ttiat 
l"ou« Nolm XXIII.] of a nniitwy rather than an eeclesiaKtlo turn; End 
funder of deeds of violence atid bloodshed than of aits of meekness tod 
("iiriMtlanity, when I»e was preiiiding at Constance over tliat Gontfl-nl 
Coimeil, wliidk s(*nt,'to the etake those Bolicmian tblJowere of the Morning 
f^ar of tflb JiLdbrniation, liiiss and Jerome of Trogue, to be burnt flhvo, 
aouorvUng to general belief, with their clothes and everything about them,, 
even to their purses and the money in tliom, and their ashes to bo thrown 
into the Khiue} but, as will be immediately seen, from the occotot of^ tui 
eye-witness, in a stale of poifcct nudity. 

The reader s wrath may he roused when t6 tho words ** tiblclnia 
<d3gyptii subolem,” translated “ the sprig of a gipsy fiddler,” ancle 
is appended, telUug him that, “' tibieen * was, of course, not a 
violin, but species of pipe among tho ancients; thelifeyptinns were 
not famous for thoir performances upon this instrument, if'they 
wero acquainted with tJie ^ tibioeu * at all ” (p* 74)* Hr. Btoa 
text shows that he knows the difference between the pipe and^’the 
piper; but it may very Ihiriy be inristed^that the heedlewmesd 
which will repeat such Munders is a most dangerous thing iur'tme 
who has to weigh for serioujf'pacrical purposes the minutest 
niceties of style, expresrion, and thought. Uifiortuitotely ^ 
this hcedlossness (we will not use a harsher tirord)' wery^tHwre. 
Towards the end of the volume Mr. Boss, citing-totee 
inaccuracies of the Aanals as tending te bring tlrnk gunttme- 
ness into question, tells us ' that ‘* thia sort of thing ^ 
as well in the last as In the first part of that- woric i iif W'fiter* 
toenth chapter <i6), the wril^ mnqertidt^ ^ 
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Nwo^f jwwtthaMWt#^ mutder of hW mother" (p., 

421), iht state ’<Kr Heroe punishmeut meazia BeemiDgly ma 
state of ‘ miod < or Me conduct; but the reader tahee 

fonrleeuth chapter (lo) " to meau the fourteenth chapier of the 
teiA book wiUdf oonme find that there is no tenth t>i)ok of the 
‘ Aimale in. eMstence. MK Bess should have referred us to the 
tenth ohapter of the fourteenth booh, where tho deacriptiont may be 
xoad. If he should plead that an educated reader should be able 
to set such trifiing shps right for himself, we may reply that when 
(ii^h tdipi occur in perhaps every alternate page, they cease to be 
triflings and tend more aim more to shako the reader's confidence 
in«the author's power to weigh historical und literary ovidence, 
and Still more in his ability to wl with matters demanding careful 
and exact scholarship. 

Yet the heavy crop of fkults and blunders which disfigures this 
book cazmot of itself justify us in saying ^at the writer has no 
case. It would not be wise* or prudent to dismiss a charge f>f fraud 
merely because the man who hriuM it cannot apeak or write pTam** 
inatically $ and, unfortunately, Mr. Rosa compels us to tolm this 
gi^pund as practically the only one on which we can urge the duty 
of Mving him a fair heai'ing. Mr. Xioss has a case, and the interests 
of historical tnith will not be furthered until it is sifted to tlie 
bottom. • It rests partly on the internal evidonco furnished in the 
^called Histories of Tacitus, partly on the absence of references 
in contemporary and later writers to tho btjolis known as tho 
Anuab, and partly on facts and incidents in Iho Life of Toggio 
Bmccioliol and the history of the earliest uianascripts of this 
fatuous work. At tho outset wo are met bv the distinct asser¬ 
tions of Tacitus himself as to tlie 1*008008 wiiich determined tho 
ohoice of his subject and the time over which he supposed 
that his labours would bo extended. llo tolls us that 
he. resolved to confine himself strictly to tho liietory of Ins 
own time, because the earlier history hud bt*tm already 
given by many writers, mid because these had treated it wdtU an 
eloquence equal to their freedom of speech. That Tacitus was | 
moved by a passionate desire to make known tlie truth of facta ] 
and especially to reveal them in all cases where ignorance would 
involve injustice or disgrace to the memory of good men, it is im¬ 
possible to doubt. The ojicning woi^ds of his History are therefore 
virtually an admission tiiat all motives for again going over thegrouud 
already traversed were taken away, and that his own work must 
bo strictly tliat of a coulomporary writer. They imply further 
tha t he hud brought down tho record to the close of tlie reign of 
Domitiau; in other words, that ho had narrated the events of 
newly thirty years* Of this great work four booJfa only have 
como down to us, with a^fragmont of tho fifth j and theso reiatolhe 
incidents of barely more than a i'ew’ months. If we may believe 
ft statement found in *St. Jerome, the whole work to tho death of 
Bomitian consisted of thirty books; and if tbe whole or the greater 
part of this work was written ^luring tho reign of Trajan, tlien 
Tacitus must at the low'cst computation have lH)on nearer iierhaps 
to his sixtietli than his fiftieth year before he ended this portion of 
his great task. He was unquestionably older than his friend 
rihiy, although the precise diflerence of age cannot bo detoriiiined 
from Pliny’s phrase tlmt they were “ mtate nropemoduiu m^uales ”j 
ftud as riiny was born in A.ii. 6 i, the birlli your of Tncitu.s can 
scarcely be later than a.t>. 54 or 55, if w o Teg;ard tho language 
which riiny invariably uses in speaking of his friend. It must be 
plijced much further liack when we take into accouut tbe expres¬ 
sions of Tacitus himself, who tells us that his political advancement 
bi^an with Yospasian, and that from Galba, Otho, and Vitellius 
ho received neither benefit nor injury. It would be absurd to 
suppose that Tacitus could speak of himself as one who could have 
had Neither a good or a bad turn from these Emperors, if during their 
brief term of power be had been either in the nursery or in the play¬ 
ground. If we look on him in that eventful year as a young man 
-of twenty-four or twenty-five, then ho must have* been born about 
A.J), 45, nor could he have been less than fifty when Bomitian was 
murdered. It is even more important to note that in the opening 
sentences of his Histories he speaks of tlie reigns of Nervu and of 
Trajan as a period of which he looked forward to rcrounting the 
hiatory in his old age. The words would perhaps imply that 
Tnyan was already dead when he wrote thorn } and, if it bo so, 
then. Tacitus was well On in his eighth decade bedbre ho finished hia 
Histories. Whether ho ever wrote this part of his proposed work 
we cannot say; hut that he had every motive to urge him to its 
composition it is impossible to doubt. Tie regarded those rulers 
with the utmost ronemtion, and W'ith a feeling of special thankful¬ 
ness, because under them a man might think wliat he liked and 
sayjwhathe thought. 

On <tha face of it, then, it is well nigh inerodiblO that an 
historian who, had grown old as a contemporary writer, uud 
who* had every inducement to pmfer to any other a task in 
wM^ none could possibly vie with him, should no. back in 
almost extreme old age to the history of times which, as ho had 
admitted in the vigour of -his manhood, bad been treated by a 
multitude of writers pedeely as he would have wished to treat it 
himself. At what tune, then, did Tacitus write llio Annals, and 
whM. were the motives which led a msuiwho longed to dwell on 
tbe Meitdugsof A hiKpider Tara temporum felicitna") to te- 

prpduoe repulsive pictineB of ^e debaucheries of Hberius and 
N^roP What, still more, was it which made him dwdl on the 
intfluitMA of tbese. tyranl^ not, as he marka those of Otho or 
Vitellius,. in thek bearish on: tlm history of tbe.A«g% but as 
aubj^ for curious ethShal .riisliisctkm, to Wifloati^ over rather 
to be put out of i%ht whieo IhO &cts .^ve neon duly^^i^ 


It is impossible to shut our eyes to the vast difibrsnee of troaW 
mwt <0 which oveuts of the same kind are sul^ected in-Hts- 
Histories and in the Annals, and also to tho more minute amdjfutato 
which the vices of Tiberius aie submitted in the earlim hookathua 
are those of ISero in the later. For we have to remember riiatt,:|i!ll 
far as the more recent history of mauusorlpts will load us, thuSi' 
‘-lll.tcr-books saw thA light some two generations or more befoiu thu 
earlier ones ^ while for both the earlier and the hiter bc^ksit 
must, we think, be admitted that , genuine references to them, by 
earlier writers, are not to be found. They are not forthcoming in 
Bllny} and the, comparatively few references which are givim .to 
the writings uf Tacitus by later writers seem to ho in evei^ case 
to events which fall within the period embraced by tho llisfiitios 
rather than to that of the AUnals, while from the fiiteanth century 
onwards tho notices of the Annals become frequent and constant* 
The next stop in the process is a critical comparison of the 
Annals with the Histories; and it is but fair to Mr. Boss to say 
that the reader who is not frightened with a multitude of slip^. 
not a few of which are clearly those of traosoriptjou or mess 
printer's blunders, ivill find much in hia pages which calk ibr 
leisurely and careful examination. If the two works are charactei^ 
ized by singulsr difierenoes of style, if the Annals exhibit contra^. 
dictions of genuine documents belonging to tho history of the time, 
still more if tliey contain statements which ai'e ubsolutuly unsup- 
puried by those of other ancient writers, we liaveat least a case which, 
cannot be dismissed with a jest or a jeer. If tho Natalis men¬ 
tioned by Seneca in the Epistle numbered 87. be the some who is 
named in tho fifteenth book of tho Auuak, it follows that a man 
who in the latter is ^aid to have saved himself by betmying 
Heueca to death had, according to the plulosophor, died before the 
hatching of tho conspiracy which he is reported to have revealed. 
Nor can we well deny that tho terms in which .London is spoken 
of in tho Annals me sufficiently perplexing. Tho place is not men* 
tioned in the Life of Agricola, ullhough, the narrative of the. 
campaigns uf Suetonius would, we might suppose, have rendered 
eome notice of It neccasoi’y *, in the Annals li is represo^Aed as 
being at. tho same time amongst tho most celebrated of ^rts for 
the multitude uf its shipping and of its merchants—*^ copia 
negotiatorum et commeatuum maximo eolebre ” (xiv. 33), It 
well-nigh beyond our power to iniHgine London as answeriDjg to 
this description then or for many a century later j but there S no 
dilficulty )n the matter if the statement comes from one w^ 
sojourned in England in the houaelmld of Cardinal Beaufort. ■ 

We are thus brought from the interual evidence furnished ^by 
the books to the life of the innu whom Mr. Hose .supposes 
to he the author of the Azmals. It may be enon^^ for 
us to say that there is much in this life which lends more 
than a colour to his suspiuons and his iuferoHces. The 
fact of Foggio's singular aliilities, of his ti'ansoendent skill 
as a writer of Latin, of his power of imitating style, of. 
his thorough uuscrupulousness and venality, can nether ^ 
denied nor explained away. Nor con it be disputed that he .lived 
for years on the money obtained (much or most of it in advance) 
from or through the Eku'entino Niccoli for some literary entezprieaoar 
venture, whiim was certainly not a composition to be pai .frnHi 
under the name of the writer, and with which tho name of Tapilus 
is iissociatiid repeatedly in the letters of BraccioUni and Niccoli. 
Bispisaiouate and impartial readers will, we think,. allow tfit^. 
the facts adduced by Mr. llos.s and the conduSionB wMch. he 
draws from them, call for (kreful examination and ^thomug^ 
sifting; and we have said so much in disparaf^ment of 
of working and writing that we may be acquitted ot 
give undue weight to his arguments. It is, however,a,patiaiit Ihck 
that the Annals have perplexed all who have spent much tisiie 
upon them; and histonoal critics will probably now insist that 
the question shall, if it be possible, be finally set at rest. lUfr. 
liosss work will not have done much more than break .the 
ground; but it must be taken into accouut by any who may wish 
to go into the question more thoroughly; and with this result ho 
will probably be well content. 


EAl^T RECOItDS OF MINING IN SCOTLAND.* 

I T has bean wittily said that, wherevei* you may go on the 
surfiice of the earth, you will always find a ** Scot, a rat, and A 
Newcastle grindstone.'’ If this was true in a past day, it is no 
less true in the present day that wherever you find the Soot you . 
will find a Clyd«»-huilt vessel, a piece of Scotch-wrought iroii> olr|; 
at the least, a rag of Turkey-red cotton, to serve us a memento of 
the clamouring, bustling, busy city which has grown up .out of tho f 
quiet fishing villago that gathered round the gates, of Bkkei^, r 
Jocelyn’s unfinished church. For, if the barrenness of her {ddnff 
I'osquf) beauty has driven forth a larger proporthm of thAvaow 
Scotland- than*of other. European nations to ss^fer foxtttimalHmidf-1 
the mineral tmauies concealed honeaih that Tuggieid aorfiMia km 
brought fortune to the feet of those who stayed St bomAr It in iha. 
possession of A lai^ share of thatgmat coatfield of-Britain mhiok . 
lies between dim iTweed ehd the Trent thaihas aavedSootland from 
sinMn^intoA^mere pUygronnd ior aportame&aiMtotiriats,andtkAt^. 
has raked hmikm pem&y and inrigmficaoee to the respeetaMe posi-^ i 
tioa wMch she now hohU M the united . Bach a bcK^v 

theiefara, aip -work^of Jdr^ OoriurashPatriek's, reveaUng aac 

* p Mining tin Sc^Uemd, Crileo|^ .byB* W> 

pflifebfki-PAtribk. David Douglas *878. ''' 
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H doe» the fi»t development* of an industry whleH has become 
maiBspring of the national prosperity^ ought to be specially 
idteyesUng to all patriotic Scotchmen. Documents lighten on by^ 
the author in his resoarchw for his former work on the coinage of 
Sootl^d^ which, though not hearing on the subject he bad 
^en in mnd^ throw much light upon we first seeking for metals 
in Scotland, form the groundwork of the present volume. These 
documents begin with a copy of the charter from De Quinci, Earl of 
Winton,. granting a coal-mine to the monks of Newhattle—this 
being the £rBt (uscovered notice of coal-mining, dating from the 
reign of William the Lion. They close with a B^al permission 
fbr tberowoikiug of the copper-mines granted to one Joachim Gonel, 
a Gerinan, in" the reign of James VIi. Most of the early docu¬ 
ments are from the Imlcarras papers, and relate to the gold and 
silver mines on the Crawford Moor, in the upper ward of Lanark¬ 
shire, one of the bleakest districts of Scotlana. 

It must he borne in mind that the iron and coni which, 
it may be truly said, have changed the Clyde from a pic¬ 
turesque stream teeming with salmon and herring to one of the 
most active arteries of the traiHc of the world, were as little 
esteemed a few centuries ago as were the picturesque beauties of 
4 he Highlands. The Scotch iron-worlis, in which the hot-blast 
furnace now in universal use was first discovered and applied, 
are entirely a growth of the present century. Even so late as 
, 1830 there were not moro than sixteen hlast-fumaces in Scotland. 
So fiitr, indeed, were the notions of national prosperity in the seven¬ 
teenth century divergent from the facta of the nineteenth, that 
stringent efibrts wore made to nip in the bud a venture for the 
estabfisbinent of iron-works in the Highlands, where it was thought 
the abundanco of unemployed wood might bo used advantageously 
for smelting. This enterprise was.deemed so dangerous to the 
interests of the country that an Act of Parliament was passed to 
put a stop to it, on the ground that the wood must not thus be 
wasted and consumed on mere useless iron, but preserved for the 
** more choice and profitable metals, for the honour, benefit, and 
estimatiqp of the mngdom.” This Act was passed in 1608, and 
the more choice and profitable metals wore the gold and silver 
mines, in which the British Solomon, who then sat on the throne, 
too^A special interest. Perhaps he was eager to prove to his 
Soutfiem subjects that the ancestral kingdom at whose barrenness 
they sneered was to be the land of Ophir, from which, like 
his great prototype, he could fetch gold at will. However choice 
the metals might be, there was not at that time very much 
profit got from them. Among the documents here printed for 
the first time are letters from the Itecord Office, London, from 
George Bowes, who was then busily working at the miues at 
Wanlock Head, and they contain minute and melancholy accoimtH 
of the diiliculties he had to overcome, what with tempestuous 
winds, snow-drifts, and all sorts of petty annoyances from the 
jeriousy of Sir Bovis Bulmer, who had an earlier patent of the 
mines. Before veiy long Bowes gave up the work, as moat other 
contractors had done before him. And from MSS. in tho British 
Museum we have here papers, evidently written by Bowes or one of 
his party, setting forth the reasons why it was not likely that the 
gold would ever he found in veins, and arguing that it was merely in 
surface fragments. But in an age when Bie quest for gold was held 
to he the worthiest nim of the philosopher and of the navigator alike, 
it is not surprising that tho eyes of the Kings of the Scots, with whom 
mopey was never veiy plentiful, were so blinded with gold-dust 
that they could not discern aright the value of a land whose stones 
were of iron. Tradition tells how James V. took certain foreign 
Ambassadors out a-hunting on this same Crawford Moor, enter¬ 
taining them in Crawford Castle, and apologizing for the poorness 
of the dinner by a jpromiso that the dessert should make up for it, 
as it should be ot the best fruits the district could yield. The 
Ambassadors looked at each other in dismay, for so bleak and bare 
was the country that they knew it could bear no fruit of any kind. 
But when after dinner a covered dish filled with gold bonnet- 
pieces from tho mines of the Moor was placed before each guest, 
the King's triumph must have been complete. No doubt ho hoped 
that the Ambassador of Spain would go back and tell his master 
.that the El Dorado he was sending acri^ss the ocean to seek had 
been found by the King of Scots hidden in tho hotvels of his 
inhos^Lable land. 

The earliest notice of gold-mining in Scotland refers not to 
Otawford Moor, but to another part of the country. It is a 
grant by David 1 . to the Abbey of Dunfermline, in the middle 
of the twelfth century, of all the gold that might come tc 
the Qmwn in Fife and Fothrif. An Act of the Estates in 
the fifteenth century, making all mines of gold and silver Crown 
property, proves that tho mines were esteemed by that date 
of some value. It was sternly forbidden to cany any gold or 
silver out of the kingdom, and the Treasurerb accounts show 
that, berides gold for the coinage, which in James V.b reign was 
chieily of native gold, enough was sent to the Treasury to make i 
crowns for the King and Queen, a chain, a belt, and other oma- ; 
ments, including a ** bair tuithe,” supposed to be a boar’s tooth 
mounted in gold as a coral for the imant prince to cut his teeth 
upon. During tho regency of Arran the gold-mining was at a 
standatUI} but when Mary of l.torraibe gut the government into 
her hand^ it was taken up again, and there are notices of eight 
pounds of gold being sent to the mint within thirty days, and of 
lucky finds of one of the workers, who had a gift for lighting 
' as big as bh-ds’ eg». We likewise bear of a faire 

dl^ basob’* 01 narive gold, large enough to hold an Englieh 
gau^i bring made and ^ sent to the King of France by the Earl 


of Morton. &jvis Bulmmr, ^ho bad apatentiof the bfines undei 
James VI., in emulataon pvfaapsnf gift, presented a>poraingeri 
of Scotch gold to Queen Elisabetb. No sooner did James mount 
the ipnglisu throne thaif we find records of granhl at n^ney for 
carrying on the mines. Indeed if Se^s |^retty certain tlrit James 
spent a great deal in this searchrfor gold, and got very little in rs^ • 
turn. In 1633 a medal was struck of native gold to commemorate 
the coronation of Charles 1 . And the last official notice we have 
of the gold-mines is one calling the attention of the Council of 
State during the Commonwealth to a discovery of gold in SooUand^ 
whereupon the matter was referred to the Committee on Mines. 

There is no such early notice of mlvor as them is of gold* 
mining; but from the wording of the Act of 1424 it is clear that 
the process of separating silver from the lead ore was known and pzao- 
tised before that date, and there is mention of a lead-mine os early 
ns 1239 in a grant by Sir David Lindsay to the monks of New- 
battle. Among- tho many ofierinra' of James IV. to the shrine of 
St. Ninian was ** aue relique maid of the Kiugis aun silver.” The 
greater part of the silver found in the Iringdom was extracted 
from the lead-mines of Wanlock Head, and permission to work 
then! was hampered by a royalty varying from forty-five to fifty 
ounces of silver for every thousand stone of lead ore. ^ In 1600, 
liowover, there was a discovery of a vein of silver in Linlithgow¬ 
shire, The discovery was made by a colUer, who picked up a 
stone by chance, broke it with his mattock, and found it white and 
glittering, but. had no idea of its value till a gentleman to whom 
he showed it bade him take it to Sir Bevis Bulmer, who then held 
the King's patent for working all tho gold and silver in Scotland. 
On examination this proved to be a rich piece of ore. A nine was 
struck to work the vein, and a charter was granted to Sir Thomas 
llaiuilton, on whose property it was found. Great expectations 
were outertaiued conceniing the possible produce of this mine; the 
ore was reported as richer in quality than that of the German 
mines, and tho mine was reported as inexhaustible. However, 
like the gold-mining, it only ended in disoppointment. Between 
1710 and 1715 Sir John Erekine of Alva hit on a vein of 
silver in the Ochil Hills in the glen between Middlehill and Wood- 
liill. The largo sum of 4,0001. a week was for a short time yielded 
by this mine, and the ore was unusually rich, containing twelve 
ounces of silver to fourteen ounces of ore; hut the vein was soon 
worked out and the mining given up. Silver has also been found 
nt Airthroy in Stirlingshire, and in Sutherlondshire. The IVovost 
of Aberdeen in 1620 went up to London with some specimens of 
the ore found in Sutherland, which was said to be very rich; 
but ho died without revealing where ho had found it and his secret 
died with him. 

Coal-mining was practised in Scotland nt a very early date. 
Oonl must hnvo been known there ns nu article' oi fuel before 
its use boenmo common in otho^; countries, for Tius II., when, 
as Eneas Sylvius, ho travelled in Sctitland, tells how black stones 
were given ns alms to the poor at the doors of the churches. 
Tho charter granted by 1 )e Quitici, Earl of AVinton, to the monks 
of Newbattlo is the earliest documentary evidence yet discovered 
rohiting to tho working of coal. Among other gifts he makes over 
to the monks the coal-hough and stiine-quarry lying close to tho 
lands of rinkie and Inveresk. This charter must have been 
gmnted some time between 1210-1219, and in 1283 the town 
statutes of Berwick regulate the selling of cool oJongsido the 
ships that have brought it, while a few years later ** xxx. Ouedres de 
ebarbon tie moir are enumerated among Iho stores in the costie. 
By 1425 it is classed in an Act of the Scots Parliament along with 
other goods saleable by the waterside, and in tbe Treasurer’s 
account, before the end of the century, the expense of what would 
now be called a geological survey of certain lands is simply en¬ 
tered as payment to “ une cole inan to pas in Kyntyr to vesy 
gif colis may be wonneyne fra thare.” Haifa century later we find 
a fear prevalLing that the coid-fields would ere long be exhausted, 
and on Act was passed to forbid the sending of coal out of the 
country. It was not until 1672 tkit it was made lawful for any one 
to export it; but there was a heavy customs duty to be paid on 
all exported corii and the last notice of the subject in the public 
records bofiwo the Union is a permission to n certain Dame Janet 
Ilalket to export coni free of custom. To set fire to one’s 
neighbour's coal-heugh seems to have been a favourite way of 
avenging a wrong or satisfyinf^ a grudf^e, for an Act was pasi^ de¬ 
claring that all persons convicted of so doing should suffer the 
punishment of treason in their bodies, lands, and goods. Not 
long after the passing of tbe Act a minor was hanged at Edin¬ 
burgh for tho crime of setting fire to his master’s coal-heugh, and 
his head stuck on a pole near tne pit as a warning to othm. The 
Hoyal coal-heughs were little more profitable than the gold and 
silver mines. In 1600, in consequence of the King neither 
getUng coal for his own use nor any profit from the pits, an Act 
was passed empowering him to feu them. This was in tbe time 
of James VI., and Mr. Cochran-Patrick quotes the following etoxy 
in connexion with a coid-heagh, which is very characteristic of the 
tiniorous King:— 


A ctiHoos tradition is preserved about ono of these coal heughs fii the 
Firth of Forth. It is said that James VL on one oeoaaion, bekig on a 
visit to Sir Oeotge Bruce at his housed in the town of 0ulrotis, WHS takOn 
utidergroimd to see tlio cotil workings. Tbe shafts were at fiiat time 
worked under the sea, and came up in a small island, when the ooal was at 
once shipped on botud the vessels. The royal -party, not betvm aware of 
this outlet on the rocks, suddenly found thetttsmves sur^nded uy warWi 
on which the King, ever appreheosivo, ef. porsoi^ durmrit f^nted 
»* Treason I ” but ^itm quickly reasshn^ of . 

was much pleased wnh the novel aidvaathriv > 
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This ftoryi If truer lends suj^port to the theory that the 

Oowrie plot tvas en^ly a oieation ci. ^be King’S cowardly 
imi^Aation, ariaiiffi firom a simihir groundless panic. 

!^oti^b ihe working tf iron practised at a very eaii'ly ^date^ 

as is proved by a ^yant by David'*'<01 all the iron coiping into the 
town of Dunfermline to the Abbey, there is very little mention of it' 
§n later times, and what iron was used seems to have been imported. 
It it not till the beginning of the seventeenth century that we 
hnd Ahy evidence of iron-works being actually establiBhed. As 
for the working of the copper-mines, which, like the gold and 
silver mines, wore held to bo Crown property, it proved so un¬ 
satisfactory that in 1683 a gift of a copper-mine was made to one 
Joachim Oonel, that others might learn iVom him how to work 
the 01*6 profitably. This was a German, and adds 

another to the long list of foreigners to whose hands the Crown 
mines were entrusled. As early as James V.’s reign Joachim 
llochstetter and his partners, all Germans or Dutchmen, had a 
lease of all the mines of gold, silver, and other metals; and 
during the minority of James VI. Cornelius do Bole, a Dutch¬ 
man, Wd a similar grant. After him one Eustachius lloche had 
a licence to work all the gold, silver, and lead, save the lead- 
mines of Glengonar and Orkney. How unpopular the working 
in the mines and coal-heugbs was may be gathered from the 
frequent statutes for regufiting tlie lives and labours of the 
miners and colliers. An Act passed in 1606 made it illegal 
for any one to engage n collier, coal-hewer, or sal ter without 
a certificate of discharge from his last master; and, if any one 
did so engage him, the master whom ho had deserted could claim 
him again within a year and a day from his desertion. Such 
deserters were to bo punished as thieves, and the ow’iiers of coal- 
heughs and salt-pans were empowered to press into their service 
nil vagabonds and sturdy beggars. This Act was extended a few 
years iator, not only to all coal-hewers, but to all workers em¬ 
ployed about the works. It likewise provided that no higher fee 
than twenty merks sTiould be paid to the coal-workers, and their 
holidny-miiking and junketing were tlius dealt with;— 

And bcenutic the nflidis coalllietvrTcs and sallftiTB and othorcs workemenc 
in coalheuclit's within this kingdomc doe ly from thcr worko, at P«srh Yule 
wJiitsimday and eertano other tynica in the yeer,whieh tymes they iinploy 
in drinking and del>oi.shrie to the great otirnce of god and prejudiec of iher 
niaister. It is Ihcrfore statute and ordeaned TJiat the suidis coalUicwers and 
salleres antholheros workeincne of rxialheiiches in this kiiigdomc worke all 
the sox dayos of the wonke wuder the ])nines falloivoing That is to say Umt 
everio coallhewer or suiter who lyca ydio shall pay tuentio shiHingis for 
vveric day by and attour the prejudice snstceiicd by thcr j\ioistcr and other 
punishment of tlior bodies. 

And, because the colliers kept Yule in a jovial way, it was en¬ 
joined that “no superstitious observance' of Yule should, under 
pains and penalties, take place.” Nor were these severe cniict- 
ments a mere dead letter. A roraplaint was brought before 
Darlinment by one Sir Ludovic Stewart, of Minto, that his 
colliers had deserted his service; and his petition, that they should 
foe* dealt with according to the Act, was granted by the Estates, 
Colliers were excepted from the benelits of the Act against 
“ wrongous imprisonment,” the Scottish Habeas Corpus. Nor was 
it till the verge of the nineteenth century that, by the full eman¬ 
cipation of the colliers and salters, ibis disgraceful stain on the 
annals of a nation which has made so proud a boast of its liberty 
was wiped out, 


SPORTING SKETCHES.* 

fl'lIIE engravings in the book before us are not without a certain 
JL merit. It is true that they are rather in the stylo peculiar to 
illustrated newspapers, that thoir chiaroscuro is very indiiferent, 
and that every port of their backgrounds appears equidistant; but 
the figures are drawn with some skill and considerable humour. 
The fishing subjects are especially spirited, and fus it is very difficult 
to throw much life into a picture of fishing, the more credit is 
duo to the artist. The sketches of shooting would ho more agree¬ 
able if the gunnem did not always appear to be on the point 
of firing at the spectator. AVby the latter should always he 
aupposed to he in the position of the game we cannot 
ima^ne. A picture of a man with a gun deliberately preparing to 
take a pot>shot at one is anything but plesaant. Some of the l^st 
bits of wwing are in the at the headings and endings of 

the chapters. The latter of these are called the tail-pieces,” and 
are unfcuiunately too often Accompanied by some wretched pun, 
and thefr subjects are by no means invariably selected with 
judgment. 

On looking at the preface we found that, far from the letterpress 
being subservient to the illustrations, it was quite the other way, 
as the author had had the desire to publish an illustrated work 
of this sort for a good many years; but the difficulty always ” bad 

been to meet with an artist equal to tbe task.” Therefore, 
we naturally expected that tbe letterpress would prove to 
be even better than the engravings. Now, hooks upon sporting 
subjects are generally, even to sportsmen, intolerably dull read- 
ioff, although ooessionally welcome exceptions are to be met 
vmh. It would seem that sporting adventures are not suitable for 
Uteiary description. Aecordingly, whenever we take up abook on 
thsie^fiabjects, v^e do so witii Siaritable freUngs, and are prepared 
to make w&ey resatmVk allowanoe frr the difficulUee ox the 

. * i^portlHa SJMtt wUk Pm and PmtH Qy Vimds ?rtUids and A. W. 
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author. We opened ^kHohat at the first chapter The 

First of September”} with the determination to be pleased, 
possible. The book begins with somq, discursive remarks up^a 
partrldge-sfaboting, and some anecdotes of the experiences of the 
author, in one of whidi he tells us that he once nearly missed 
Ending a eovep m an old saw-pit because he never thought of 
** heSvmg^a stone into it” Then follows a description of a certain 
first of Bepitember spent by the author. A friend had invited 1 :^ 
to his house to shoot, and he went thitlier in a cart which he had 
“ architected ” himself. On the evening preeeding the first a bidl 
was given in the house, an^ . this entertainment is elegantly de¬ 
scribed AS ''a kick-up.” Thd writer says, **I was a litue soft on 
my shooting, but perfect butter on my dancing,” add before the 
evening was over he perceived that the young ladies voted him 
** nice.” In the morning those damsels dispensed a 'oherry*** 
brandy ” to him, and he observes that a'pair of the brightest ^es 
sent a couple of charges of electricity right through my waistcoat” 
Thus prepared, he and his friend start upon their partridge-shoot¬ 
ing expedition, accompanied by an impertinent gamekeeper, who 
commences his duties by saying, “ Now, gents, afore we Itogin, 
may 1 ask you, if you’ve any talkin’ to do, to do it now.” 
’Hien a few minor adventures follow, such as a covey, 
flying away '' out of pure cussed ness,” and then a lad brought 
them ^If-a-gallon of sparkling ale, which, os the morning 
grew warm, was particularly grateful.” Some partridges were then 
killed, and luncheon appeared—bread and cheese and pickled pork. 
The shooting throughout the day was exactly the sort of thing 
that it generally is m a hook, and the day concludes with ** a 
glorious dinner,” ** little tales when tho ladies wont,” at which the 
riion laughed cousumedly,” the inebriation of tho host, and the 
production of a melodious moan from the pit of his stomach ” by 
an aged gentleman of the party, The second chapter describes 

A Day in a Punt.” In early life the author appears to have been 
addicted to bottom-fishing, and usually approached the scenes of 
his sport by means of “ a ride upon the top of an omni 1 |U 8 .” On 
the day in question, after several minor drinkings and meals, they 
dined upon an Irish stew, which was perfect, though some might 
have thought it over well fixed up with onions.” Afte^^this 
they cniched ” roach. We may appear to be pointing out tbs 
]mssng6s in this great work which relate to eating and 
drinking, rather than those which appertain to sport, but 
wo can assure our readers that we ore merely dwelling 
upon tho subjects which are evidontly dearest to the writer. 
Near the end of the chapter he observes,'^! said nothing, W 
thought a heap.” Might it not have been possible for him mso to 
have ’’ thought a heap” and written nothing? Wa do not think 
that ]<lnglish literature would Imve been a great loser if be had 
been as abstemious with his pen as with his tongue. 

The chapter headed Mark Cock” is much &voted to tho sub¬ 
ject of meats and drinks. Mention is made of an eiitortainmeiit 
given by the writer which was tremendous, enormous, as 
rianehe’a neat parody, * The days that wo got tipsy in,’ hod it, 

And no man rose to go till he wos sure ho couldn’t stand.” 

However, the host declares that he was a seasoned vessel, and 
never met tho man who could put him under the table. Then 
there is an account of woodcock-shooting in Ireland, where be and 
his friends liquored copiously.” In the chapter on trout-fifing 
there is an amazingly bad pun about railway junctions and in¬ 
junctions, followed by panegyrics on life at an inn. We are tedd 
that at a small hotel one can be “ jolly independent,” and that, 

“ as for dressing for dinner, so you can in slippers and shirt¬ 
sleeves if tho fancy so takes jou.” As if this were not already^the 
of aesthetic bliss, he still further adds that you can ** put on 
Tour pipe ” ** as soon as you have eaten to repletion,” There is, 
however, a thorn to every rose; and the author hints that hotel 
wines are soraetimus bottled bile.” Some elegant verses follow, 
entitled My Snug Hotel,” beginning:— 

Oh I if you ask me whereabouts 
My soul delights to dwell, 

When I am on iny fishing bouts, 

• ’Tis at my snug hotel. 

These lines may be sung, wo are informed, to thetunoof "#lott«m 
old song,” tlio name of which is given. After eating some marma¬ 
lade, the writer makes another appalling pun, and catches 35 Ihs. 
weight of trout. Having finished with the trout, wo turn to 
** Long Tails and Short Ones.” ** After properly fortifying tbe < 
inner man,” our mentor starts upon a pheasanMooting 
expedition, when, os usual, he has excellent sport, which 
he terms “ real jam.” Not only pheasants, but a good- 
ish many rabbits,” were killed. It is needless to say tift 
food is soon forthcoming—a cold round of beef, hoK a 
Stilton, and some jars and bottles ”—** a jovial, jolly lunoK? Then 
we have a day at tbe pike. ** An early repast ox satumgee, hmi 
toast, coffee and marmalade, nut me infeule; alaigelmlkeon^ 
basket, duly staffed with vanerieat another basket wu^ ittn&ea.” . 
&c., made xny outfit” A few fish are eai^ht, and fen there is 
a detuled aecount of the lonoheon* The fisnennen refresh ih«nr 
selves wi^ old Bast lo^ sherry^ a bottle of choice hwy, and a 
bottle of Cognto labelled 1834; Judging from Ssseuteoea which 
imme^tsly toBows, we ^ould xmagme that these fiui^ toeh 
some Feirhaps, too, it wet the bmxidj wideh ma^ 

the friend ikom Z^os^ so far (brget .faie English as 
sty ^ 8oih«thiik|fiio<^ the bait” Mi geailmiuui afterwards Mk 
eonsoldi mbseil with m&td bnuiayt. 
The aftornoon eondnm the fiehernts^Ugliting a firei sitfing 
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ll^Vf ;M|tiiid, for An utt0rlr^i%ol^ 

WL^ ;Mt0 i^lracii^ j^tei!; f mt^-fishing ^ a u||nd 
^&iAcr^'^«Mv W««ifaiii^ to aotia#tha| on tins occasU 
tb0^ l•^i^o^«rotiQ(La..Bll^dre of “morningsr 
“^34 'cngflaci" &c., on tKe appearance of tbe gueat; on theccmorj, 
. tlfei*4ik^e mind is entkefy occupied with making flound-bnit. 

' PATlMpa^^e guest was snppoeed to have ** reire^ied the inner 
9(kau”1belH!lf^AtBrtinJ|^ It is^ however, satisfactory to learn that 
lattf i^i^e oay he was regaled wi^ sandwich. 

‘ Wo 'tep^ not "dwell upon tho ^Ptei^. on gi'ouse-shooting, 
aftInKmKifishmg, snipe-shooting, and ^ayllnj|^0shing, which follow. 

’ The same subjects are supreme in^ each—eating and drinking, 
drinking and ea^g, drinking without eating, smoking and 
bo^ng. We never road so much before in any dozen books 
about Deer and bmndy, bread and cheese, steaks, sausages, and 
marmalade. Many books, especially of travels, are too full of ac¬ 
counts of the feeding of their authors, but liie work before us 
&irly edipses them all. Chapters on shooting and fishing alternate 
rimoughout the book. No very special theories are advanced in 
eoaxaexion with sport. There are many irrelevant anecdotes, and 
' atorios which savour of })eer and tobacco. AVhctber tliey might 
ainuse a man who was half-drunk, we do not know, but they are 
vexy dtdl reeding to a sober person. When the sportsmen are not 
eaung or inking, a bird is shot or a bird is missed, a fish is caught 
v ;br a nsh lost. This is the style of thing:—Up got sixteen birds.” 
«I got my first and Tom got an outsider; I cut my second about 
heavily, and he went away with his leg down, when Tom pulled 
him down with a long shot.” ** Eight or ton fish come to grass, 

a _ ___a 1-.^!. ir_ 


the sportsmen are unsuccessml, they express themselves in language 
more forcible than refined. Hashes with capital prefixes abound, 
accompanied by such expressions as Bust my old breeches”*, 
“ By me living immortal Jingo”*, or, Oh Jemima Jane Anna! 
Oh Bi^zebub, ]^lphegor, and all tho race of Lucifer.” writer 
has a habit of quoting stanzas of comic songs, and introduces 
.d^ericanisms, vulgarisms, and slang on almost every pago. It 
strikes us os far from improbable that the book was only intended 
for gamekeepers and punlicHns; and it is j ust possible that it 
may meet with their approbation, although wo know gamekeepers 
and publicans who speak better English than is to bo found in 
J^iOrtiM Sketches, 

Wa believe that we have pointed out the most striking features 
of this singular work. We nave refrained from criticism, because 
we consider the hook quite beyond criticism. It is not likely that 
we shall ever see or hear of it again—except, perhaps, in the cofibe- 
room of some snug hotel.” 


FREXCH LITERATURE. 

M DE GRISY has undertaken to give the history of English 
• comedy during tho seventeenth century *, and his little 
volume, written witii remarkable imjiarliality, seems to. us far 
suporior to tbe corrospoiidiug chapters of M. Taine’s largo worlc. 
Vanbrugh, Wycherley, Congreve, and Earquhar have supplied 
tlie materials of his book, and bo has very well brought out the 
, kadipg features of the school to which those four writers belonged. 

Its first and foremost chai'acieristic is an amount of cynicism 
x wkiph would really seem incompatible with any form of society 
whatever, if contemporary memoirs had not told us what England 
was during the reigns of Charles II. and James II. Tho regency 
fWf the. Duke of Orleans alone can be compared in that respect with 
England in the time of tho last two Stuiurts, and the heroes of 
Hegnard and Lesago arc the worthy equals of Lady Wishfort, Mr. 
Pinchwife, and Sir John Brute. Another point touched upon by 
M. de Grisy with considerable power is the intense admiration 
which English comic writers had for Molifere. Castyig aside tho 
old Rational traditions and repudiating the genius of Shakspearo 
and of the Elizabethan school, they took as their model the 
author of Tariufe^ and inured themselves to the habits of tho 
Court of Versailles. Hence an artificial s^le of writing which 
was doomed iVom tho first to exorcise no innuence and to be very 
shortlived, because it aimed at reproducing, not the feelings and 
passions of the human heart, but the outside show of a society 
which was irretrievably corrupt hnd degraded. 

The excellent edition of La Bruy^ref published in Messrs. 
Hachette's OraTu/s ^mvains de la Frame is now complete. 
The third volume, subdivided into two distinct parts, in¬ 
cludes (i) an alphabetical and analytical index; (z) a con¬ 
cordance of the various editions*, (3) a Inbliographleal notice*, 
(4) a list of corrections and odditions; ^5) a lexicon. Some of 
the illustrative notes given under the fem^tn of tbe^^lieadings are 
very curious, especially the one relating to, the passw where La 
Bruykro talks of the meetings which sonus of his most ^stinguished 
qon&a^orari^held at thdi houses for the purpose of intcdlectual 
enje^meot cabinetSf as they were then called, formed an 
^ important feature of Paris lifis; they aimed at supplementing' the 

t ^ ds ta coaddie etialaise an dix-s^ptiim si^k. Par A de Grisy. 
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France of Gl^fpt anwiattPr hennning of the mvU!^ 
teenth cen^Si^ were is > only tne difieienoe of a few words. This 
remark aptly applies to La Bruykre’s own style as'eompued 
with that of the best authors 01 our day, and the archaisms 
either of terms or of phrases noticed in the present^glossary amount 
to a very insignificant list indeed. 

The treatise which M. Paul Janet has lately publisbed in a 
French dress is a curious source of information as to the doc¬ 
trines of Spinoza.* As far back as the year 1851, Dr. Boebmer of 
l^lo had discovered in Holland a treatise written in the Dutch 
language which seemed to be a summary of the MAica More 
ffemneinco demanetratay and which he immediately .published. Sub¬ 
sequent inquiries led to the discovery of another manuscript of Ihe 
same work, and it seems now pretty well ascertained that the 
essay in question is the first draught of the JSthica. revised and 
annotated by a Ohristian philosopher. It was probably composed 
between 1656 and 1661, and its importance consists in its repre¬ 
senting the earliest development of Spinoza’s views. M. Janet 
has given additional value to his translation hy a preface in which 
he analyses the sketch of the philosopher, and compares it with the 
larger work of which it was, so to speak, tho germ. He shows 
that in the De Deo et homine Spinoza^s theory of God is already 
complete, whereas that of man appears only in a rudimentaiy and 
unsatisfactory condition. The appendix, on the nature of ^ubstauce 
and on the human soul, afiects the geometrical form which sub¬ 
sequently characterized the JEihicat 

In Dr. Eoumid’s volume on the application of science to the 
art of medicine f, the student will fina, in a convenient tmd agree¬ 
able shape, a summary of facts and theories with which he is 
supposed to bo acquainted, and the medical practitioner is pro¬ 
vided with a memento which will no doubt bo useful to him in 
Ills daily experiences. We need not dwell on tho idea de¬ 
veloped *by the author in his introduction, to the effect that all 
the sciences contribute more or less to the intelligent and suc¬ 
cessful practicu of medicine. The work itself is divided into four 
parts. The first treats of anatomy and ^ phyablogy, and gives a 
history of the progress of those two sciences from the days of 
Hippocrates to the present time. Physics come next; then 
chemistry; and, finally, botany and zoology. The work is hand¬ 
somely printod, illustrated with numerous woodcuts, and written 
in a popular style. 

It IS somewhat difficult to understand what M. Mazaroz is aim¬ 
ing at in his curious volume^;, although ho devotes a long preface 
to a statement of rudimentary axioms. All we can make out 
amounts to this—that man belongs to the tliree natural yngdqms,. 
and, being at once a mineral, a pant, and an tmimal, his actions 
should be in accordance with the laws of natui'e. Now,^ where^ 
productive force is evidently tho result of combined action, indi¬ 
vidualism is essentially barren; hence the necessity of doing away 
with written law, which is tho expression of individual nauonali- 
tios, and of retumbg to customaiy law, as being the spontaneous 
expression of social life; hence, too, the duty of re-establishing trade 
corporations, and tho old jurandes^ maitrues, &c., ignorantly con¬ 
demned by some people as forming part and parcel of the oncten 
regime. Most readeps will, no doubt, be astonished when they 
learn, on tho authority of M. Mazaroz, that Roman law and the 
code of Justmiaii are the maiiifebtation of brute force; their sur¬ 
prise, bowovor, will Increase a hundredfold on bearing that Voltaire 
is the founder of civil (lay P) clericalism, and that he is the fetish 
of selfishness. We need surely not go further. ^ The hero of tbe 
centenary, between tho clericals and the free-thinkers, has had a 
bad time of it lately. 

Not loss curious in its way is M. FauconnieEs volume§ on 
what he calls tho social quesnon—that is to say, on prepay, 
labour, capital, and banking operations. As the desirable results 
advocated by the author are postponed to the year 22cx), we are 
perfectly d^nfteiested in the discussion of hia theories and their 
application. One of his favourite schemes is that by an ingenious 
modification of ordinary commercial rules, the State should esta¬ 
blish a universal bank so amply stocked with capital that money 
shall be lent for nothing. It is a great drawback to tho interest 
of this sort of speculation that one always seems to have heard it 
all before. 

Count de Bochochouart, the French Mimster in China, has 
written an amuring and unpretending little volume ou that 
country.il The picturesque details which he places before us are 
extremely entertaining, but they would not 01 themselves suffice 
to give to the book substantial valtte. What chiefiy strikes us 
is the view he gives of Chinese oivQLzation, sad ^ the kws, 
institutions, and society of the Celestial Empire. Itlias often been 
observed that, if China has never produced any man of gemus, it 
is,‘at all events, the prac tical countiy par exceUeme, and that its 

* Dim^VhwmeetlabiaJtiUnde, ParSpinoza. Tfsdiritpoar Is pmikie 
foia en Frangoffl, par P. Jsnet. Psiii: Oermer-BailUkre. 
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reaJiy useful wjetfwrti "^ou MvS ipented guupowd^ it is imm 
whylben t?ttete jit in :fiiew<Mcs,jpbd aiwu{r^6tir soldiers 
witftsbowa ftni laroweP You have infcited J!rintiii|; #liy per¬ 
sist .in usio^^heold olumsy blocks, end not see the superiority of 
. xDomhle ty^ P M. de Bocheohouart's conclusion is that Chinese 
civiii^tiun & its various fotim has had its day, and that the 
Ooleiiiial EniHre is doomed to be swallowed up either by Euroue 
or hy the Moltammedan eoenuea who ore threatening it from the 
fronriors of India and Afghanistan. 

' Wbat are the literary merits of Synesius P * Does ho deserve 
to bo ranked amongst Christian writers? Such nro the two 
questions which M. Druon has endeavoured to answer in the 
exhaustive volume now before us. The sources avniliihle for 
an accurate knowledge of the life of Synesius are not very numerous, 
and Clausen’s monograph quoted by Gieseler is about Iho 
only work W'e know on the subject in addition to tho lato M. 
Villeinuin’s essay, and tho notice contained in Tillomoul's eccle¬ 
siastical history. M. Druon has derived most ol' the bio¬ 
graphical details he gives us from the writings of Synesius himself, 
and he has left noting for subsequent historians to suy, unless 
indeed fresh documents should he discovered now l}ing in the 
dust of public or private libraries. The wor^ of Synesins consist 
of Ictlcra, hymns, addresses, and philosophical difiqui,«itioiis, the 
letters being by far the most interesting of all. IJesidcs the various 
topics naturally diacussod in epistles, we find in tho correspond¬ 
ence of Hyncsius considerable literary merit, a brilliunt iinagi- 
naliou, wit of the truest kind, and an amount of learning 
which often displays itself in oxcessivo multiplicity of quota¬ 
tions. M. Druon draw's an ingenious parallel bi-twt:eii the 
Greek prolate and tho heroes of tho Hotel do 11‘imbouillot, 

’ Jlalznc and Voiture. who, oven when writing to their friends, 
nhnod at effect, neing perfectly conscious tlmi tho most 
trifling productions of their pens would bo handed about 
froiu mltm to salm^ commentod on, and oxlravwg.intly praised. 
Tho hymns have a decided histori cal importance, in addition Iq their 
poetical value. Composed as they wta’o before Synesius Imd joined 
the Christian Church, they may be regarded os tho faitliful photo¬ 
graph of an epoch of transition when Latiniem was dying away, 

’ ,iind when philosophy was unconsciously being letivt ucd by tho 
* doctrines of the Gospel. Tho second part of ^I, Ih-mm's volume 
compvi.st!.s a French translation of tho works of Synesius, together 
with excellent tables and indices. 

Tho fashion of collecting every scrap of writing loft by popular 
nuthor.H is so universally recognized that there is not much,use in 
protestting against it, and we must admit that, taking them all to¬ 
gether, the JVaguicuts hero brought together by the admirers of 
George Sand better worth preserving than tho gi.iienilily of 
such pieers. Extending from 1833 to the days of lheScc(*nd Empiiti, 
theso short essays derive their chief interest from tlie fact that 
they pluco before us tho mind of tho author in tho vurioiis phases 
of her intellectual life. 

Is creative genius compatible with critical tiiltuit of u high 
order? The question is generally answered in the negative. M. 
lilaze doBuiy t, however, thinks he has discovered .an ..(‘.veeption 
ill thj> caso of Mme, de Stael. Xf Ddpfme and Conunr show* 
imagination of a high kind, the Do VAUematjno is equally dis- 
tiuguishod as a masterpiece of criticism, and despite all that has 
been written on Germany during the last thirty years, it may still 
be read with interest and profit. Tho volume Wore us isi a col¬ 
lection of a series of articles-originally contributed to the lieoiic 
dt !8 Dmx Mmdes by one of tho French wrikrs best (|iuiliQed 
to discuss Gortnan topics either literary or artistic. In addition 
to a very able review of contemporary French ^ liteniture, M. 
Blaze de*^ Bury examines the infiuunce oxercisMl in his country 
by the poems of Lord Byron, lie also devotes three distinct 
pni>ei-9 to Shokspoare, showing first how Voltaire attempted to 
prune down Julius Csjsar, and to dress the autlior of limnm 
Juliet 4 la vtodo do Fmaillett; then giving us a new retiding of the 
character of Hamlet; and finally examining with whut met^ure 
of success musical compsers have endeavoured to apply their own 
genius to that of the Englishdramatist. The epithet rommdiquos 
used by the author in the title of hia book shows the point 
of view.at which he has placed himself j his standard is not that 
of liE Harpe, still less that of Boileau \ indeed Mme. do rituers Do 
I'AUmftpm taAj be regarded as his boim id^al of literary oriticism. 

The comme^ial acUvity of France has wonderfully incnvised 
siuco the late war, and in that respect as.well as in so many others 
the necessity of redeeming the past and of profiting by the lessone 
of experience is universally felt. Hence M. Simonin’e volume.^ It 
contama a description of that maritime quadrilateral which main¬ 
tains the trade of the country ,with the various naiious of the 
oivilhsed world,, and the history of Marseilles, Havre, Nantes, 
and Boi'deaux is, to all intents and purposes, the history of French 
commerce. Of Mual importance is a sound knowledge of the 
syste m of internal navigation. Hwe on interesting pro blem sag- 
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aMiMCt ‘an^ntinuous relation betw>^ Ppm 
qullwfiiyiple^aaa he has no do^bt^t|lui(^ ,!lS 
gmj^istance of ijm# The last chapinr ' 

foreign Qimmerce *, It gives statistical detrilMhich am }fuU^fii4Ctv 
terest, aw is^ excellent summary of the^to conaected v^^ 
the history of tho ports themselves. * 

M. Jacques de Boisjolin’s reseiuehes hear ufKin quee4|inmjOf 
Gthnograp%« If, ho says, we wi^ to form some idea 
occidmlaliSf the abstract Europp^ype, we most Study .. 

|}oople between the rivar^Beinr and Marne; but in the rntf^aoi. 

It is indispensable that we hhould know tho fuzidamenUd laws.'flf; 
ethnogmp%, and become acquainted with the derelepments of w 
science which is now justly considered as the basis of all.somid) 
historical know ledge. Such is the object of M. de XkieyolinV 
preface.* It is an excellent pieoo of writing, full of ingeiwueiriewi.: • 
about language, religion, natural history, &c.. The infinenee al/ 
races, exaggerated, no doubt, by MM. Henri Martin and Augostia w 
Thiorry, is well explained, and the author devotes separate chap- ^ 
tors to the various races which have contributed to the formation . 
of the French nationality, cuncliiding by a chapter on that 
nationality itself. 

Amongst tho publications of the Soeiotd do rillstoire de Fraace 
there aro few which equal in interest the volume recently edited 
by the Marquis de Kochambeftu.t It comprises the correspond- 
cnee of Antoiue do Bourbon, Duke nf Voudome, and of his wife, 
Jeanne d’Albrct, mother of Henry IV. These letters^ 239 in 
niiiuber, cover a period of thirty-four years, extending from 1538’ 
to 1572. In adaition to them, a ceiitain number of documents 
exist which had already boon printed; these it has not been 
doomed necessary to, reproduce, and tliey ore merely analysed by 
the author, who has further completed hi.s volume by an ex¬ 
cellent inilex. The corvespomlwice now before us js of the 
greatest interest for tho hiatoiy of tln^ French Protestants. It 
may bo divided into threo categories; the first comprising nil the 
pidllical letters relating to the wars against the Emperor 
uharlos V. and tho religious disturbances; the second con** 
sisting of the letters oddrossttd by Antoiuo de Bourbon to 
his wife during the first years of their marriage; whilst 
tho third, and by far the most remarkable, gives us the' cor¬ 
respondence of Jeanno d’Albrct vvben, after her husband’s 
death, she became the real leader of the Huguenots. M. de 
Rocharab(*au's volume is a model of editorial care; wo only regret 
that his introduction should be so very brief, and especially 
that he should not have completed it hy a biographical sketch of 
the two principal persowiges. 

Tho adversaries of the French He volution are too apt to forget 
that excesses are not the moiiopoly of one political, party, and that 
fanaticisui leads to tho .^amc mischievous consequences whatever 
nuiy be the ting wbtcli it lioists. Tho 'Jerrmr lilamho is a casein 

S )iul; and we all know that in 1815 Ike rewtoratian of the 
ourbous was accompanied, in the south of Franco, by atrpdtiea 
which found their equal only in tlio massacres of Sept^bsr. M, 
Dmidet has reuderod a true service to tho cause of imparriftl , 
justice by giving us an account of tho “'Whiltt Terror,” 
for, till recently, all we know about it was derived fromtbesooeii* 
sarily brief statements of M. do Viel-Cftstri'il!!d'‘flfthei%^^ 
with* tho work‘of, JJ. Lauzc, dfi"Ferret and a few pdmphJe^ 
written at tho time by dtillVusissts belonging to both parties, 
Baudot’s volume begins with on account of the capituUrioA 
of Bordeaux, when the Duchess of Angoulem© found herself 
obliged to surrender the town to Marshal Olauzel. W© then« 
have a very interesting description of the disturtaces which 
occuri'od at Marseilles and in the department of Oard; and, finally, 
a narrative of the horrible massacres in which Marshal Brunftoml 
General liamel fell victims. Those atrocities wore alFtha’ mom 
odious because the cutthroats who committed them^ ^if iiot' 
encouraged, at any rate countenanced, by inagiatmtes and persmM 
high in authority. 

M. Aur^lien \ ivie’s Hiatmo de la im'mr it Boi*dmax $ 
as tho title sufficiently shows^ to the same class of writii^ 
Hitherto authors who, like Thiers, Mignet, and Lamartine, have 
written on the French Itevolution have for the most part 
themselves to events which occurred in Paris. We are;glad theM* 
fore to have from various quarters monographs describing, tha. 
aspect of the provinces during that peiiod, thus supping malerialk 
for that complete history of tbe Hevolutioa whim wo do not yet., 
possess. M. Vivie’s volume, recommended by hishoi^^ and irolw’^ > 
bishops, Senators and magistrates, is mmeli mnwi , 

such patKtt^e would lead us to anticipate; it is written withian 
evident desire to be perfeotly ^v,and, in spite^ of the 
anti-Republican leoui^, the result baa beeit^'a 
difijMssionateworii. . ^ . 
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f(ndGuettdei<uidotheT|i!% 4 A«il^dpatdd. These gentlemen 
that a proeees of sekctibh om^f pruning woe enough, and that they 
could still hold on.to a Oh^reh of which they hod repudiated the 
dietinctive doetiinee. The object of M. BiSveillaud * is to show 
the utter impOBsibility of any oompromiee.with clericalism, and his 
work is an elc^uent appeal against BomaniSm in any shape or 
form. What distini^isueB his views from those of the majorxty of 
LiberalB is that, whilst denouncing priestcraft with all the energy 
of a Michelet, he is e(|tially loud and decided in bis aversion to 
infidel teaching; ho dislikes Professor Buchner as much ns M. 
Louis yeuillot, and contends that Protestantism is the only solutiou 
of the religious difficulty. '* 

In the same order of ideas wo may once more mention M. 
Krn^ Naville’s valuable article on the" social influence of Chris¬ 
tianity which introduces the August livratson of the Bihliothbque 
univerteUe.^ Amongst the other contributions to this number of 
the BfbUoth^ue we notice an excellent review of M. Taine’s now 
work, and an article of M. Tallichet on the peace of Berlin, 
approving of I^ord BeaconsUeld’s policy, and contending that the 
solution given to the Eastern problem was the only one possible. 

* La quettion reliffieuse et la isolution ProUBianie. Par K. Uovcillaud. 
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PRINCE BISMARCK. 

T he same Correspondenfc of the Times throog'h whom 
Prince Bismarck communicated a imrt of his intentions 
ito his colleagues in the Congress has lately discussed the 
character and position of the famous Minister with a 
well-known leader of the German Parliamentary Opposi¬ 
tion. Professor Virchow is an anatomist and physiologist 
as well as a Liberal politician, and ho appears to judge of 
the characters of nations by the sbapo of their hoads. He 
showed his visitor throo skulls of murdei’ed Albanians,, 
which proved that the ra(JO to which their owners belonged 
was the most capable in South-Eastern Europe. ^ It 
is to bo wished that ho could extend liis observations 
to the skulls of the Albanian ruffians who have since 
murdered Mehemet Ali. Their hands scarcely fulfil 
\ the promise of their heads. Count Andrassy and his 
: itfagyar (jountrymen wiU learn with regret that their 
craniological peculiarities fail to command Professor 
. 1 ^iKCH 0 W*s approval. Of Prince Bismarck, who has fortu¬ 
nately not yet been subjected to a post mortem examination, 
Professor Virchow judges by his public acts rather than 
by the conformation of his bones. Whatever may be the 
shape of the Prince’s skull, it is certainly not incom- 
jpatible with the possession and exercise of a powerful 
. in^jellect. His critic concurs with tho great majority 
* -of Prussians and of patriotic Germans in admiring Prince 
Bismarck’s ability and conduct in diplomacy; but ho 
. jQxpresseB a general and growing opinion that the 
Prince treats the Gormans, whoso power he maintains 
and exalts abroad, too contumeliously at home. A povrerful 
and highly cultivated nation thinks that it ought to bo 
allowed a voice in the management of its own domestic 
affairs. Of relations with foreign Powers the Prince has 
for many years been allowed, as far ns Parliaments are 
concerned, the exclusive control. It is believed that ho 
lias not always been equally independent of the feeling 
and fancies of the Court. The Emperor, who before his 
accession to tho throne of Prussia was a principal opponent 
-of Russian infiuence, has in his later years cultivated the 
romantic deference and attachment which some other 
//Princes of his house have fplt for the Imperial family of 
' Russia. The aid which was given to Prussia during the 
J’rench war by Russian demonstrations directed against 
Austria is rewarded by a gi-atitudo which would 
have been excessive oven if tho motives of tho Em¬ 
peror Alexander h^ been wholly disinterested. It ^ is 
not known whether Prince Bismarck sympathizes with 
sentiments which he is compelled to respect. He has 
never conoeided the dight regard which he entertains for 
idle constitutional system of Prussia. For tho express purpose 
of we akening the Liberal party ho founded the ropresenta- 
"fcivo i^stem of the Empire on universal suffrage; but ho 
. now perhaps begins to doubt whether constituencies are 
pow/9rless aaid harmless in proportion to their want of 
|K)liticar aptitude. 

The Germans pan afford to wait for the Parliamentary 
-supremacy which has hitherto existed only in name. Prince 
^ Bjshabck will not retain office for ever; and it is improbable 
ihat any successor will inherit his predominance. It 
vemninsto be seen whether the newly elected Parliament 
win bens manageable as the Assembly which lately in- 
ipned a pee^ dissolution. The politioal murders which 
i^vebeen committed in Russia perhaps inoresM the 
iindigiu^lou which wm^ provobed. by the 
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crimes of HOdel and Noiultno. Tho majority of the 
German Parliament will incline to rigorous measures 
against tho Socialists ; but tho Liberal party cannot but 
object to laws which increase tho power of tao Executive 
Government over political movements. Prince Bismarck 
has perhaps discovered that ho has committed at least two 
grave mistakes. He long tolerated or encouraged the 
Socialists, because their agitation was obnoxious to the 
Liberal portion of tho middle classes; but the alliance 
between despotism and anarchy becomes dangerous when, 
the discontented multitude is organized and powerful. In 
tho late election, notwithstanding the horror which was 
caused by the attempts on. the life of ibe Emperor, the 
Socialists, though they lost several of their members, 
voted in much larger numbers than on any former occa¬ 
sion. They have probably no relations with the Nihilists of 
Russia, but revolutionary agitation always tends to spread. 
At present Sociali.sm is moro formidable in Germany than 
in Franco; and Prince Bismarck is thoroughly in earnest 
when he proposes laws for the possible repression of tho 
movement. At the same time tho uncertain condition of 
Parliamentary parties has induced him to open negotia- 
tifms with the Court of Romo for a settlement which 
must necessarily include tho repeal or modifioation of laws 
by which the independent action of tho Church has been 
sevoroly curtailed. The motives which induced I*rinco 
Bismarck to quarrel with tho Holy See have never ]^n 
satisfactorily explained. The dogma of Papal infallibility 
ought to have been as indifferent to a non-Catholic Govern¬ 
ment as any other absurd proposition which may from ago 
to age have been added to the 'Romish creed. Tne assujDP- 
tion by a weak and vain Pontiff of supematural attribuwB 
in no degree affected tho relations between Church and 
State. Prince Bismarck seems to have bitterly resented 
! tho support which the French clergy had, with the 
sympathy of their order thi-ougliout Europe, given to tho 
French attack on Germany in 1870. It might have been 
thought that disappointment and defeat were a sufficient 
punishment of unprincipled folly; yet for several years 
Prince Bismarck has vexed the Oatholio hierarchy 
with measures which are not unfairly considered to 
amount to persecution. In the pursuit of his object 
ho has not shrunk from inflicting heavy and irre¬ 
mediable injniy on tho Protestant Uhurch, which had 
given him no provocation. Tho substitution of civil 
registration in all cases for documents which could until 
lately only bo obtained from tho clergy has destroyed tho 
only link between an almost universally sceptical laity and 
the I’epresentatives of roKgion. It is remarkable that tho 
small fi*action of the Parliamont which takes an interest 
in tho Protestant Church is expected to act wi^ the 
CathoHo party. Tf Prince Bismarck succeeds in his 
negotiations with tho Nuncio accredited to Miimeh,. he 
will no longer have occasion to regard the susceptibilities 
of his former supporters, tho National Liberal party. 

The report of the interview with Professor YlBeHOW 
reminds the Times* Correspondent of somt raxhwks of 
Prince BismarO|c*s which ho had not previously ffublished* 
The PjEUNOii} seems to have been greatly irrita^by the 
popular belief in his complicity with the jmpposed 
scheme of a Gei^nan attack on Fiwce in 1875. ^ere is 
no reason to think that his disavowel of a scandalous 
desi^ ha 4 not been believed W Serious and weU-infovmed 
politicise M it is not ^probable that the 00ntradictioii 
of the nunoroy ey . W to become as pubEo as tb^ 
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«tory itself. It iiad been generally sapposed that some of 
the EMPBitOTt’s military advisers had deliberately proposed 
io cripple the power of France by a new invasion while 
the ro-organiaatiou of the French army was still far from 
coinplote. The) English Government so far holieved the 
rumour as to protest at Berlin against the accomplishment 
of a ne&rioas scheme, hut the chief credit of defeating the 
plot was claimod by Russia. The Emperor himself mf^do 
a joarncy to Bcrlih for the cxpi’ess purpose of mediJiting 
between the French and German Governments, and Frinoe 
Gortohakofp immediately afterwards announced that the 
danger ha<l been averted by the benevolent interposition 
of his Sovereign. That the lawless ambition of a body 
of unscruptilous sohUoi-s had been restrained by the 
congenial influence of a friendly despot was not. 
intrinsically improbable. Piineo Bismarok's disclaimer 
of participation in an uiiwortliy cnierpriso was ac¬ 
cepted without hesitation; for, even if full con- 
fldcnco had not hven reposed in his personal honour, 
he might well Iw? ac^qnitted of a c^rime whiesh would 
have been almost more foolish than ■wicked. Prince 
Bismarck now explains for the first time, through tho 
Times* Correspondent, that tho Gorman genends were 
as innocent as bim.sclf of the reported design. The 
whole stoiy originated, ho says, in a conspiracy botwoon 
Prince Gortciiakoff and M. pe Goni aiit-Biron, tJie French 
Ambassador at Berlin. Tho French diplomatist may 
perhaps, notwithstanding Prince Bismarck’s suspicions, 
have been rather a dupe than an accomplice. Tho in¬ 
vention of a sham project of a Gorman attack on Franco, 
to bo afterwards baffled by tho prompt intiJrieronce of tho 
Emperor Alexander, is a si.roko of policy quite in tho 
Russian manner. The main object was attained in 
Bocuring the gratitude of France, and perhajis the unl.i- 
Englishpolicy of the 1 )uke Decazes may have been one of the 
results of the couspinioy ; yet the story would have been 
incredible if it hod been told on less sufficient autliority, 
because tho irritation which is now expressed by Prince 
BiSMARCK mnst have beem foreseen. At that very time 
Russia was deeply interested in obtaining tho connivance 
of Gnarmany at the meditated invasion of Turkey. The 
insurroction in Herzegovina was concocted betwecu Russia 
and Austria in the same year in which the fabulous war 
Franco began and ended ; and the Russian troops 
which in tho courae of tho autumn were concentrated on 
tho frontier of Turkey may probably have recoivcrl thoir 
orders at tho moment wliuu Prince Gortuiiakoff wa.s 
arranging his comedy, and when tho Ebu’Eror was pre¬ 
paring his visit to Berlin. Prince Bismarck's comments 
on tho ti’ansaction are oven more surprising than the 
facts which he states for tho purpose of publication. But for 
this offence, he tells the Correspondent, Prince GaiiTcniAKOFF 
would not have incuned tho diplomatic defeat ■which 
he was at tho time of tho interview suffering in the Con¬ 
gress. The opponents of tho English Governmont have 
regarded tho defeat as a Russian triumph; and readers of 
the published transactions of the Congress have fijund that 
Prince Bismarck uniformly snpportod Prince Goutcua- 
koff’s proposals. It might also have boon cixpoctcd that 
a statesman of cousuminate ability and of commanding 
character would not allow feelings of anger io interfere 
with his action in nuitters of paramount importance; but 
it is idle to speculate ou prc^babilities when (jonjecture is 
confuted and suporsodod by explicit statements. 


the invading - army of Austria seemed still more iaa^m* 
pati^le with the oonclnsion of peace *, nor indeed can it be 
doubted that the English Plenipotentiaries/srho proposed, 
the occupation believed that it would be accomplished with¬ 
out resorb to force. To all detailed proofs that theexei^^ona 
of the Congress had proved aboitive, it was a suffioienti 
answer that the Powers would, not have made if they 

had intended to go ^ war. The danger whiidi had fm 
many months been hanging over Europe had been prsoti^ 
cally removed Wore tho meeting of ^e Congress. The- 
largo concessions on both Hides which were embodied 
tlio agreement between Lord Salisburt and^ Count 
BcHouvALOiT left no question undotOTinined which was 
likely io result iu war. By that time the alarm which 
had boon caused by tho vicinity of the English fleet to tho 
Russian army had been dissipated by experienoo of the ^ 
prudence of the (nimmaudors on cither side. The signa- 
tui’e of the treaty fiiuilly confirmed and recorded tho 
pacific resolution of Russia, England, and Austria; and it ' 
was not to be? feared that any one of tho Governments 
would allow itself to be surprised into war. 

Tho only concessions on the part of England which had 
produced serious dissatisfaction consisted in tho aoc^tanoo 
of the Russian pretensions to Bessarabia and Batonm. 
Mr. Gladstone is now perhaps the only politician, at home 
or abroad, who thinks, or who indirectly enggests, that 
England ought to have been inflexible m,defending the 
territorial rights of Roumnnia. Less enthnsiastic criticB 
of the negotiation may perhaps reflect not without satia- 
faclion on tho jiraotical proofs of disinterestedness wluch 
the Russian Governmont offers to its clients and depen¬ 
dents. Tho Porte had, by the preliminary treaty of Son 
Stefano, agreetl io surreuaer the port of Batoum, of which 
the Russian Governmont had probably contemplated tho 
annexation when it first prepared the attack on Turkey. 
The harbours of Anapa and Poti had been similarly ac¬ 
quired fifty years before, against the wish of the Duke of 
WELiiiNOTON, who iiovortheless considered it absurd to 
resist tho annexation by force. Both ports wore after¬ 
wards found to be almost useless, and Russia consequently 
determined to obtain possession of Batoiun. Tho harhour 
there will hold thirteen largo men-of-war, fostentid end 
on to tho shoi'o, and five or six ships in a position in 
which they can defend themselves. For the sake of obvi¬ 
ating English opposition, tho Emperor of Russia announdi^ 
tliat Batoum would, be used only as a commercial ■ 

and it is not improbable that tho redemption of the ple^e 
will be found convenient. It was neai’ly certain that in© ^ 
refusal of England to allow the cession of Batoum would 
liave boon treated by Russia as a case of war. Noithor the 
value of the harbour to Turkey and to neutral Powers, nor 
the rights of the unknown and barbarous tribes in th© 
noighbouring bills, would have justified a rupture. Th© 
eoniinandcr of the Turkish garrison at Batoum 1 ms now 
peaceably surrendered the town and fortifications t© 
the Russians; and tho Lazis have found it e^^edieiit 
to abandon any hostile designs which they iuot hav© 
entertained. One of tlio threat-oned elements of msturb- 
ance is removed; and in this instance, as in oth^ cases, 
the Turkish Government evidently pnrposes submission to 
tho terms which have been imposed by the Congress. 
Dervtsch Pasha maintained a neutral attitude at Batcrmn 
only as Jong as his Government thought it possiB© 
that %ome accident might disturb the settlement of 
Berlin. 


EASTERN AFFAIRS. 

N O adverse comments on the Berlin Treaty disturbed 
the general conviction that tho Oon,greas had insured 
the continuance of peace. Hostile .critics indeed contended, 
not without plausibility, that many elements of disturbance 
subBisted both in Eurqj>ean and Asiatic Turkey. It was said 
that the warlike tribes in the neighbourhood of Batoum 
had not only determined to resist tho Russian occupation, 
but had hoiked the English flag in token , iff immutable 
resolution. The members of the International Com¬ 
mission who persevered in their inquiries into tho con* 
ditiQU the fugitive Mussulman population had dis- 
oowsned coses of gross oppression and ciuelty on tho pSirfc 
el the Russian troops; and it was thought that the 
abstfittrion of the representatives of Rnssia and Gacxoauy 
mi^it eerrh as pretexts for a fresh t^uarr^. T^ desperate 
struggle of the ^|dahometan population of Bosnia agaiiist 


It may seem almost apaiadox to say that the lamontabl© 
murder of Mehemet Ali affords some indication ot‘the ap¬ 
proaching restoration of peace. The Albanians who per¬ 
petrated the crime believed that the Governmont of Con- , 
stautinoplo audits represoniaiivo in the disturbed distriqts 
had resolved to accept the Austrian occupation. No 
stronger proof could be given of the absence of any official 
intrigue against tho Berlin arrangements. Tho loss of 
Mehemet Alt is neatly to be regretted. If h© was not a» 
great general, he had proved himself a gallant and tqyid 
soldier; nor has he, like some of his late cqRoaipasiSy aver 
been suspected of conniving at tho RnsfuisnyicteriiMoith^'^ 
from corrupt motives or through jealoiMy of rimk: At 
Berlin, notwithstanding tho di^vanti^e of Hs humido 
Prussian oiugin and hia invidious a« a jpwgad^ 

he displayed considate^ dixdoinalic ability, death 

ihows that he bad esahrinoea his Bwdmirs of h^ 
ndnailon t© dtsohfirgs his duty.: 

^ .whi^-'%a^' immweA A^wfa^sh *«»# H 

o^paign & not m a 
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rienipot^tiaxies oilr Ooimt AinDBABsr were mistaken in 
tkeir.^lio^. It is now more than ever oertain that it 
would hawa been haeKfKwslble to restore the Bbsimn exiles to 
their ooimtry exnept by force of arms. The population of 
the mxrvinoe is irneqailly divided in num^rs, and the 
wak&e Mahometan minority is more than a matoh for a 
U»ger tttebcnr of Christians. It would have been well if 
peace had^t been disturbed by foreign inirignos three 
ywrs aga; bat the civil war, having once bo^n, could 
only be terminated by the employment of superior force. 
When the present straggle is at an end, the Austrians 
will compel all parties to keep the peace. It is a cause for 
regret that the patriotic valour of the Mussulman insur¬ 
gents should be employed in a hopeless cause. In the best 
of times the Bosnian landowners were not docile sulHocts 
of the Porte; and in refhsing to obey the orders which 
they have lately received from Constantinople, they 
may have thought that they wero complying with the 
secret wish of their Government. The assassination of 
Mbheme^ Ali will perhaps convince the ntoro tempomto 
leaders that a continuance of the war would bo an* act of 
rebelbon against the Sulian. 

The report of Midhat Pasha’.*? appointment to high 
office has not yet been confirmed. The stjitenient that he 
had been named as Viceroy of Anatolia w'as utterly incre¬ 
dible. Since the late curtailment of the Sui/j an’s liluropcan 
dominions, the creation of a Govemor of Asia Mijior would 
be as anomalous as a Lord-Lieutemnney of Great Britain 
under the Sovereign of the United Kingdom. It may be 
hoped that the ablest, and probably the most bnnest, of 
Turkish statesmen will not be permanently cxeliidcd from 
public employment. MruHAT Pasha lias been a bold 
refoimor and a principal agent in two Palneo revolutions ; 
but his reputation was acquired as a provincial Governor 
in more tlian ono pai-fc of the ETnj)irc. At Bagdad lie 
administered the govemment with, vigour and justice; and 
in the Vilayet of the Danube lie proved tliat Mahometans 
:and Christians could, under a just ruler, bo induced or com- 
jKjllcd to live in harmony, llis integrity and hl.s public 
i?ervie(!s earned him the implacable hatred of General 
Ignattepf, wJin, like his prodoct^ssors, based his influence on 
the maintenanco of misgovemment and disorder. Mjdhat 
Pasha struck a daring blow against tlie power of his enemy 
and the enemy of his country by delhi oning Annul. Aziz, 
who had become the instrument of Kussian domination, 
ile afterwards tried the doubtful cxjicrinient of a repre- 
Sjlhtative Constitution, which at first provoked unqualified 
amdienh) in foreign countrie.'*. Tho Ottoman Parliament, 
ilnring its brief existence, in some degree disappointed 
unfavourable expectations. Tho mcinbers, if they knew 
nothing of political life, denounced tho maladministra¬ 
tion of tho provinces and tho cormption of tho Palace 
and tho Porte. Tho prospect of reform furnished 
Russia with one of its reasons for precipitating a 
long-meditated invasion; and when the conrpicring 
army approached Constantinople, ono of tho first de¬ 
mands of the General-in-Chief wa.s the dissolution of the 
Ottoman Parliament. Unfortunately Midhat Pasha in¬ 
curred the suspicion of a Sovemgu whom he had raised 
to the throne, for king-makers are seldom trostod by those 
who fear that they may serve thorn as they served their 
predecessors. Midhat’s opposition to tho measui’es pro¬ 
posed 1 ^ the Conference at Constantinople deprived him 
for the time of English goodwill, and his policy ^vos pro¬ 
bably mistaken. At the instigation of tho Grand ViziEu 
the Parliament preferred wai* to submission ; and it is not 
wholly oertain ttiat Midhat was justified in his conviction 
fcbat Russia had determined in any event to force a mptuiu. 
"To have made a mistake in circumstances of unpariillelcd 
difficulty is not, however, a heavy reproach to a statesman. 
The English Government ougfht to promote the restoration 
to office of the only Turk of high political rank who can be 
trusted to enter heartily on tho task of reforming tho 
utoinistration. It may perhaps bo more diffiemt to 
leoosoile the Shltan to a Minister who formerly proposed 
to restrain his absolute prerogative. Of the Sultan’s 
disposition and capacity little or nothing is known, unless 
liord Beaooksfield’s complimentary phrases are supposed 
to have had a meaning. During the war it was impossible 
to attempt improvement, and there has not yet been time 
to i^t by the restoration of peace. 


SOME I 11 ES 3 ULTS OF THE THAMES ODLUgrpH, 

E observed last week that it is undesirable to spoons 
late upon tho immediate causes of the terrible 
calamity in the Thames until the Board of Inquiry 
appointed for the purpose has arrived at its decision. But 
now, even more than last week, there are certain matters 
connected with and arising from the disaster upon which it 
seems imperative to speak. Perhaps it was only to bo 
expected, revolting as tho fact is, that the sceno of the 
wreck should become a centre of attraction to crowds of 
idlers bent upon collectiii^ relics, and should be disfigured 
by at least ono outbreak of drunken ruffianism. The 
passion for such hideous sight-seeing as this is, after all, 
only a startling instance of what may be at any time 
observed os a cliaractoristic of uneducated people, who 
always take a morbid pleasure in lingering over harrowing 
details of suffering and destruction. One might indeed 
have honied that the craving for this sort of excitement 
would liave lieon oveTc.omo rather than stimulated by tho 
v<.iry awfulness of the event. In the fWdi, however, that 
thi.s was not the case there is nothing altogether amazing. 
Bui matter for amazement may bo found in tho (3ondnct 
of people who cannot plead ignorance as an excuse for their 
behaviour. 

On Saturday last there appeared a letter in tho 
Timefi from Mr. J. Oruelj. Lever, the Chairman of the 
London Steamboat Company, “ offering a few re- 
“ murks ” on tho accident, “ ns a nimple act of justice 

to all coiiccrried, and without any desire to anti- 
“ cipatp the result of the official inqniry •whloli will !'« 

ludd by the Ihjard of Trade,” After this preface tho 
letter went on to state tho writer’s conviction that the 
captain and crew of the Princess Alice w^ero in no way to 
blumo, to protest against the publication of the log of tho 
Jhjicdi CastlCy and to “ bespeak a suspension of tho public 
“ judgment ” until tlic facts should be thoroughly inquired 
into. Whatever might bo thought as to the desirableness 
or good taste of such a letter as this, it liardly afforded 
gi'ound for supposing that its writer was capable of 
addressing to the Prince op Wales the letter which ap¬ 
peared in Tuesday’s newspapers, and which contained the 
following passage:—“As the entire wreck of the steamer 
“ Princess Alice will ho vi.siblo on Monday next, I venture 

to place the sahxm steamer Victoria at the service of 
“ your Royal Highness should you desire to visit 
“ tlie B(‘ene of the accideat,” That the letter went on 
to attempt to influence tho Prince’s judgment on tho 
cause of the accident is as nothing compared with tho 
offer which was its principal object. It is difficult to 
conceive how a man with any feelings of common decency 
could permit himself to make such a proposal. As it 
was of course declined by tho Prince of Wales, it is only 
strange that Mr. Levisr did nut organize Buch another 
pleasure excursion as that in which the Frmcm Alice 
went down, for the express purpose of inspecting “ the 
“ entire wreck.” Ho might perhaps have found it a good 
speculation. There is always a pubUo ready to enjoy 
strong situations, tind we dare say a large party of sight¬ 
seers might have been collected to visit 3 &, Lever’s attrac¬ 
tive exhibition. 

It was only to bo expected that so terrible an event as 
the loss of tho Princess Alice should lead to a cesrtain 
amount of fi;ie writing, or, as it is now called, *‘do- 
“ scriptivo reporting,” in the daily papers. A bad 
example in this rospoot has been sot by the Times, which 
has offered its readers a vast superfluity of unnecessary 
and repulsive details, and has even sunk to the depth of 
describing “ tho great willingnesa and good-humour ” with 
which tho police performed the task of disinfecting the 
clothes of the unclaimed dead. It is more astonishing 
to find a weekly contemporary, which enjoys a repu¬ 
tation for respectability and thqpghtfnlness, actually, 
in the first place, mal^g capital to fine writing out 
of what it calls ’‘dramatio horrors,” and, in the aecohd 
place, delivering the astounding and most misohievoitfi 
opinion that the loss of the Princess could not 

have boon avoided. “We do not see,” soi^^ otuf eon- 
te]uporai7, “ after reading all the evidence ” (as a matter 
of fact there was next to none to read), “4;hat any- 
“ body w^ to blame, unless it be the Board of iDr^e to 
“ allowing such a of tho road in a crowded water- 
“ street hSte the Thames.” Passing by the fact that this 
is a toli«ra% large imofiptkm, we nuw n^te that the 
iHtipte tom; which iite wont amongst 

of oonstrao* 
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tioiikad nothinj^.fco do with the destruction (Jf tli0Pn»c<w« 
AUce^ that no t)lame attaches to any one for the want of 
water-tight compartments or some similar device, that 
the faJk about ** evident mismanagement somewhere is 
mere talk, and that boats are of no use when a 
ship is cloven open. The article then w^ont on to 
deal in some reflections which Imd a strange look 
of fatalism, and ended with this sentence:—“ There 
“ are and will bo oatastropbos in which the lesson 
** is not effort, or foresight, or precaution, but endu- 
“ ranee; and of such, wo fear, is the laraen^ble fate of 
** the Princess Alice” In ether words, it is of no use 
t,o take precautions against the wholesale destruciion 
which, to quote again from the article, “ the scheme of 

God’s mysterious providence ” may at any time have in 
store for us. This theory is supported by the instance 
of the destruction of a village in Hungary by a violent 
storm with a waterspout. Nothing could well bo more 
wide of the mark. It is precisely equivalent to saying, 
“We cannot prevent earthquakes, therefore it is of no use 
“to improve fir^-escapes.” Happily it is evident from 
the vast quantity of suggestions, many of whitdi seem 
valuable, which have been made for future ijrocautions, that 
such pernicious nonsense as we have quoted will not have 
much influence. 

The loss of the Princess Alice took place on Tuesday in 
last week, and on the following Saturday yet further 
attention was called to the dangers of tho Thames traflSic 
by tho occurrence of another accident, which happily was 
not, but very well might have heen, fatal. The Steam 
Navigation Company’s boat llohohun^ coming down tho 
river bound for Margate, struck a barge, nnd was thrown 
broadside across tho river. The Steamboat Company’s 
boat^rie^, following close in the wako of tho llohohen, 
tried to pass down on the right; but, instead, ran into the 
barge with a crash, and carried away tho whole of her 
fore sponson on the port side. There was naturally much 
esLcitemcnt and toiTor, but fortunately no one was seriously 
hurt. Probably the accident would have remained un¬ 
noticed had not the public mind been roused by the 
terrible extent of the prcviou.s disaster to a sudden sense of 
hitherto neglected dangers. An anonymou.s correspondent 
of the Thm has pointed out that, so long as ten years ago, 
he wrote a letter to the Home Sccrctaiy directing atten¬ 
tion to one of these dangers—overcrowding; and prophe¬ 
sying that, unless a cheek were placed upon the carrying 
power of the Thames steamers, a great calamity would 
someday occur. The calamity has come; and, although it was 
not because she was overcrowded that the Princess A lice went 
down, the loss of life was, of course, in proportion to the 
number of people which she was allowed to carry. On 
this point it is sufificiently obvious that reform is urgently 
ncodod. As to the rule, or want of rule, of tho road, which 
probably was tho cause of tho collision between the two 
steamers, that is a question which can only be decided by 
a specially constituted tribunal aftei* diligent inquiry. But 
another point which may safely bo said at once to demand 
improvementis theprovision of moans for sa.vinglife in cose 
of a river collision. The suggestion made by “a Plag 
“ Officer’* in tho Times that cveiy passenger by a river 
boat should wear some garment capable, at a moment's 
notice, of being inHalcd so as to become a life-belt, is not 
perhaps likely" to be very generally adopted. Apart from 
its obvious inconvenience, it if clearly the duty of tho 
Steamboat Company rather than of the passengers to 
make duo provision for the safety of the passengers. There 
can be no kind of doubt that at present there is not 
sufficient provision for this, and there can be hardly 
any doubt that to onsui'O this would not bo a work 
of extravagant difficulty. We have had suggestions put 
forward, with various differences in detail, that tho 
deck-seats and other articles of furniture should bo 
so constructed as tq float off fVom a sinking vessel, 
and form buoyant supports for a number of passen¬ 
gers, and it seems that some such device is actu- 
silly used by certain Steamboat (/ompanies. The plan 
certainly looks rensoiialde and feasible cuougli, and there 
may be much to bo said for other auggostiohs as to easily 
portable mfts and so on. I’he authorities with whom the 
matter will rest will certainly not be in want of materials 
upon which to found their decision as to tho precautions to 
1)6 taken against any recurrence of the terriblo fate qf tho 
Princm Alice! and it maybe safely assumed that they 
will not take the silly and fatalistic view upon which we 
have cotamehted above. 


THE COJTON TBADE. 

T he discussion on past and future strikes in iko, eottbs 
trade and on the proposed remedy of woiAdog short 
time seems, like most controversies of the kind, unlik^ 
to lead to agreement. The masters appear to be otoo#* 
colly unanimous, although they differ m their for 

rejecting the suggestion of short time. Mr. JoHumOBLBT, 
who has no personal interest in the question, approves of 
the theory of tho workmen, wliilo ho holds that the e»* 
pediency of a strike must depend on the amount of the fanda 
which lurnish their means of resistance. Mr. MoBiiKY'a 
groat ability and his long study of economic questions 
entitle him to respectful attention; but his political and. 
social doctrines may perhaps exorcise an unconscious in- 
ilaenco over his judgment. In one of his letters he naea 
as an argument in favour of the contention of the work¬ 
men the fact that they are tho majority. The rights and 
interests of property would ho held on a preoarioua 
tenure if they were regulated by tho opinions of the 
majority. The master manufacturers are less impartial 
and dispassionate than Mr. Moslet, but it can scarcely 
be doubted that they understand , their own inte¬ 
rests bettor. Whether their welfare and the prosperity 
of tlieir workmen are affected by the same conditions 
must remain doubtful as long os tho two cl'^isses are 
divided by chronic antagonism. It is more material to 
observe that in tlie ])ie8ent dispute the power of decision 
rests with the masters. Mr. Mohley, while he admits that 
short time would be injurious to some of the manufacturerSji 
suggests that tho .Masters* Association might in this as in 
other coses overrule tho resistanco of dissentients; but 
there is no reason tr) suppose that his opinions are Bliai*ed 
by a majority or oven by any considerable fraction of the 
whole number of employers, Mr. Thornelt has shown 
by a simple calculation that in an average mill of 30,000 
spindles nnd 500 looms, the cost of working a mill only for 
four days in the week would be increased by 33?. a week^ 
representing tw'O class’ fixed expenses. Ho further ex¬ 
plains that the total diffeT*enco between full time nnd short 
time would amount to 63/. a week. The question whether 
a manufacturer ought to submit to such a result is less 
important than the practical is.suo of the possibility of 
inducing or compelling him to incur a ruinous loss. The 
initiative of industiy and the final settlement of trade dis¬ 
putes necessarily belong to the capitalist; and it is use¬ 
less to contend that tho labourer ought to have an equal 
voice. Mr. Morley’s address to tho Trades-Union Con¬ 
gress is temperate and instructive. Ho is fully justified 
in contending that the workmen ought not to bear all 
tho loss of elepressed trade; but the masters have never 
advanced a claim to be borne harmless. 

There is some force in Mr. Mouley*b argument that , 
during an extraordinary stagnation of demand there is no 
advantage in making ])rodiiction cheaper. If, as he says, 
all the consumers ol' cotton were dead or bankrupt, there 
would be no dtjmand e?vcn if goods were sold for nothing. 
Many customers arc, in fa(;t, dead or bankrupt by reason 
of Eastern famines, of bad harvests, and of political dis- 
tnrhances. It follows, therefore, that it is better to cause 
an artificial scai city tliau to produce larger quantities at 
a lower rate. Scsveral of the manufacturers who have J 
replied to Mr. Mf)unEV allow that tho stock of cotton ' 

is inconveniently large; but they dispute his contentici „ 
that ilie price of raw cotton would have been lowered by . 
tho operation of short time. When tho strike ended, after 
a struggle of nine weeks, production had been much more [ 
effectually limited than it would have been if the millk 
had worked four days in the week; yet tho price of cotton* 
at Liverpool, instead of falling, rose twenty jper cent., with 
tho result of countemetiug the saving which had been 
effected in wages. One writer mentions the case of a mill 
in which the turn-out of goods and tho total amount of 
wages received wore increased when the monpfacturer 
worked only four days in the week. The hands were more 
industrious, and consequently they earned more than they 
had received during full time; but the olgect of ohtoktng 
production had of course not been attained. In the event ^ 
of a rise of prices the employer may perhaps recoup himiieH 
for his additional outlay on wages. Mr. MontBY |^tributes 
to the leaders of the workmen a statesmaffiike sppt^eciation 
of the economic problem wbtoh masters end rttisn are 
required to solve. He would probs^jy lUSMk the 
employers were to blame if they iwgs^de^ ; 

the iagenui;ty of mansgexs of Trsde^Uniouf f 
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mil kiiovn liMk as'a democratic politiciai 3 i 
' add iftff altogether declines to liand over 

i tj|e zoana^ement of indostrial enterprises to the leaders of 
the mnriteom 2o OTen yentures to depart from the 
’ retiddiice whi<d» is generally practised by hw own class in 
p^bHd, by asserting that Trado-Unions are an nnmiti- 
gated have done enormous mischief 

withoniSjhe countervailing gain. In this oase^ as in the 
^mand of the workmen for short time, it is idle to de- 
nonnoo the inevitable and aotnal state of things. The 
‘ able Manchester Correspondent of the Times says that 
prudent manufacturers weak of tho Unions as if strikes 
were showers of rain. That a gate or a snowstorm does 
enormous mischief without countervailing gain is a barren 
proposition even when it is true. 

The community at large may regard with ju.st but in- 
efiective jealousy deliberate attempts to make production 
dearer. If purchasers have a moral right to commodities 
at their natural price, they can only enforce their claim by 
means of competition. In almost all foreign countries 
at tho present time, as formerly in England, the producers 
have successfully conspired against tho consumers; but 
Eree-trade, where it exists, restores natural relations. A 
confederacy to limit the quantity of coal or of cotton sent 
into the market is powerless unless it is universal. The 
Lancashire manufacturers cannot by their own action 
suppress competition in Saxony or in tho United States ; 
and the arhitraiy diminution of their own supply offers 
direct encouragement to increased foreign production. 
To an objection which, if it can be established, is 
almost faii .1 to his argument, Mr. Mokley only re¬ 
plies that seven years ago Mr. Huaii Mason declared 
that foreign competition was not to bo feared. If 
Mr. Mason failed to anticipate tho progress of in¬ 
dustry in other countries, his admissions cannot bind 
tho general body of masters, and he can himself at any 
time e.scape from confutation by confessing that ho was 
formerly in the wrong. A Correspondent of tho Times 
gives the particulars of certain calico from the United 
States which is put into the market of Manchester at a 
lower rate than tho cost price of a similar article made 
on the spot. It may bo hoped that the low price is a 
result of exceptional causes, as of over-production and 
of the difficulty of finding a market at home. But 
it is certain that cotton manufacturers have learned 
to regard foreign competition with serious alarm. It 
is true that tho cotton manufacture is now depressed 
in other paHs of the world as well as in England; 
but tho dull d»}mand which still survives can only bo 
stimulated by comparative, if not by o<;tual, cheapness. 
If a revival of trade finds Lancashire handicapped by 
artificial dearness of production, foreign raillo’wners will 
obtain tho command of neutral markets. The reasons 
against short time compulsorily imposed on the manu¬ 
facturers would appear to bo eonclusivo if the same course 
were not sometimes voluntarily preferred. It would seem 
that the Trade-Union leaders are not demonstrably in tho 
wrong, except as far as they undertake to judge of the 
interests of the masters. Tho writers who have attempted 
to show that short time necessarily injures the producer 
prove too much. Remedies which are allowed by common 
consent to be sometimes applicable cannot be rejected as 
intrinsically absurd. Mr. Morley may probably be justi- 
|r fied in attributing to the limitation of working hours 
effected by the agency of Trade-Unions an effective im¬ 
pediment to a still gimtor amount of over-production. 

The Congress now in session at Bristol affords the 
' workmen and their advocates ample opportunity of 
stating their cose without tho inconvenience of any 
expression of dissent. It is true that tho advisers of 
bodies of workmen sometimes discourage strikes, but ouly 
because they ore thought to be ill-timed, as when the 
funds by which they are to be supported are insufficient. 
It is really for the occasioxml institution of strikes that 
Trade-Unions exist, and yet it is still doubtful whether 
artisans are benefited by proceedings which are un¬ 
doubtedly injurious to the masters, to trado, and to the 
general communito. There is perhaps a presumption in 
favour of the e&:iency, if not of the expediency, of 
measures which approve themselves to the judgment of 
greaoi^titudes of men; bnt to outside observers the 
mischief seems in almost every wurtiettl^ case to pre¬ 
ponderate over the advantage. The Oongite could not 
hjvin been otpicted to recur to the preHminary question 


whether the on^isation which it represents is legitimato 
and useful. The commission of the dele^tes quires 
them not W' discuss the character of their eoU'* 
stitueucies, but to ascertain the means of increasing 
their power and securing their success; yet the address 
of the President consists mainly of an apology fbr 
the existence of Trade-Unions. Their leadei*s will not 
look back with oomplaecncy on the late strike of the 
factory hands in Lancashire. They may have listened 
with oimplacency to Mr. MoBtEr’s arguments in favour of 
the exponmeut of short time; but the brutal violence of 
some of the workmen in the form of riot and arson has 
alienated general sympathy, and disappointed the f^iendS’ 
of the working classes. The attempt to prove that the 
outrages were committed by vagabond strangers has been 
abandoned os hopeless; yet it is not a littlo surprising 
that a strike promoted in vindication of a theory should' 
have excited ferocious passions. Tho workmen from first to 
last professed tlioir willingness to share the losses which, as 
they allowed, were really incurred by tho masters. They 
insisted, indeed, on their own explanation of the cause, aud 
on tho special remedy which they consequently proposed ; 
but a variance of opinion on a difficult economic question 
seems neither to justify nor to explain attacks on persons 
and property. Well-informed newspaper correspondents . 
suggest tho most probable explanation of the difficulty wheii 
they attribute to personal causes many anomalies which 
are unintelligible to strangers. Gkiod temper, knowledge of 
character, and diplomatic skill will not always avert trado 
collisions; but in all relations of life such qualities tend 
moro than soundness of theory and honesty of purpose to 
keep the peace. 


INDIAN RAILWAYS. 

T he yearly Report which Mr. Danvers draws up on 
Indian Railways can liardly be expected to main¬ 
tain its interest undimiuished. When railways were 
new things in India, there were several qu^tions 
which it was evident must bo decided by experience, 
while it was not at all evident in what way they would 
be decided. Tho material conditions under ^hioh the 
lines had to be constructed wore different from any 
previously known, and caste and pilgrimage introdneed 
moral conditions of equal novelty. The system of a 
Government guarantee was one of which we had no 
experience in England, and it remained to be seen how 
far tho requiromonts of trade could bo reconciled with 
those military necessities to which the Government would 
naturally give the first place in determining the oourso 
which the railways Bhould take. All these matters have 
now been disposf'd of. The worst that Indian floods or 
Indian insects can do is ascertained. The extent to which 
native prejudices stand in the way of the full use of the 
railways has been tested. The doubts about tho working of 
the guarantee are removed, and the majority of the Indian 
lines have entered upon a period of level prosperity 
which makes them only attractive to shareholders. They 
have no history, and they are as happy and a« dull as 
nations who stand in the same position. It is only hero 
and there in Mr. Danvers’s Report that there occurs any¬ 
thing which tho uon-pTofesaional reader is likely to 
remember after ho has pnt down the Blue-Book. 

The traffic returns for 1877 were largely inflaenoed by 
the famine*. It is true that this was confined to Southern 
India, but the activity necessary to meet the demands of 
Southern India had no such local limitation. The in¬ 
crease of 2,500,000 tons in the quantity of goods carried, 
and of 2,ooo,oooL in the amount received for conveying 
them, was distributed over all the railways, tho sources of 
supply being the Upper Provinces and Bengal. The goods 
carried were mainly articles of the most general consump¬ 
tion—grain, salt, sugar, and coal. The dexnand for cotton, 
on the other hand, was vety mtfeh less, as a much Isrgw 
proportion of the income of all except the wealthy cOmea 
has to bo s^ient on food. The Madras RaHiray, for 
example, carried only 1,684 tons of cotton in 1S77 m 
pared with 23,475 tons in 1876. The use of the tu^ways 
m enabling the Government to deal with the fhmine can 
hardly be exaggerated. There has never yet been a 
dearth of food in India generally. One province has had 
what another has wapted, and the oufy difficulto has been 
how to hripg. Mm two provinces into oontaot. Mr. Dantxbs 
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A Bingu^aar fact itt oomhexion wi£h,,flke ditotu^ 
w^iojii woducea tbo ^ Bidden aasd rapid was fha 

raia&u during part of 1877, that **Jii the tjottrae of on© 
'**; ir^k in the Madras I^iden^ the traffic which was 

bei^ busily conducted for famine purposes was checked 
** by wods in the very places where drought had lasted 
** m many months/' A demand of even greater sudden¬ 
ness, though mt of equal magnitude with the famine, was 
that made by the despatch of native troops to Europe in 
the present year. The Hallway Companies who had to 
nieet it showed themselves prompt and punctual in all 
the arrangements made for the carriage alike of men and 
material. ^ 

The aggregate revenue of the guaranteed lines for 1877 
was 6^091,53*1., exceeding the guaranteed interest by 
J»454 j59i^- 'I'his oompaios very favourably with the pre¬ 
vious year, in which there had been a deficit of 216,5171. 
The result was mainly duo, of course, to the great increase 
iu the traffic; but it wasliolped out by the cheapness of 
^ome of the most important items of railway material. 
Thus, the lowest yrice of steel rails in 1878 has been 
5^. 7 B. 6 d. per ton, and of coal 8«. 6 d. per ton ; whereas in 
1673 could not be had for less than 18/. loff, 

per ton, nor coal for less than 19*. 6 d. The prosperity 
ooinsequeut on this increase of revenue and docrease of ex- 
IMditure was not distributed over all the gnarantood lines. 
Four earned surplus profits, but four others had to come 
upon the fltate to mako up the guaranteed iutei'est. Oom- 
]>aring the capital expended up to the end of the year ou 
all lines, State and guaranteed, with the money earned, 
the average receipts for the year were 5/. 5;?. per cent. 
This .average was made up of sums varying from 9/. per 
cent, on the East Indian RH,ilway to 3/. 3^f. ^d. per cent, 
ou the Rajputana lino. For a. time the Easfceni Hongal 
was even more prosperous than the East Indian, since 
it “ yielded a jmffit which, after paying tlie inte- 
^^rcst on debentures, would have given a dividend 
** on the share capital at the rate of T3Z. per cent, per 
“ aunnjn.” The total debt now due from tho railways to 
the Government is 26,802,303?., nearly 4o,o<jo.ooo?. 
having already been paid off. Mr. Danvkks is of opinion 
that, though much of the last year’s financial succt'ss was 
due to exceptional amses, yet those exceptional causes 
themselvetoed to a diminution of profits in other ways. 
The additional receipts which must be credited to the 
famino traffic wore realized at the expense of other traffic, 

“ which was excluded by an insufficiency of rolling-stofjk, 

“ and by tho preference necessarily ^veu to tho convey- 
** anoe of grain over other commodities while the dcmiind 
“ for,food existed." Tho trade which was kept hacjk by 
the famino will, it may ho hoped, revive and grow now 
that the railways arc again able .to give it the attention 
ordinarily and properly due to it. 

The most important question raised by Mr. DA^’VERS in 
this year’s Report is the pressing need which exists for 
'the establishment of schools in the hills for the children of 
the Europeans employed on the railways. In 1860 Lord 
Oakkino pointed out that, if measures for educating thc.se 
children were not promptly and vigorously taken, tho Go¬ 
vernment would soon find themselves embarrassed in all 
** laige towns and stations with a floating population of 
Indianiaed English loosely brought up, exhibiting most 
“ of the worst qualities of both races." Such a population 
would resemble in many respects the “ mfsan whites " of 
the 'Bouthem States of America before the abolition of 
slaveiy. Like them, it would cherish the pride of an 
aristocracy when measuring itself with the coloured races. 
Like them, it would share the inability of the im just steward 
to dig, without sharing the shame which prevented him from 
1 x»ggi^< During tho eighteen years which have passed since 
Lord Oannisq wrote the class which he had in view must 
have* greatly increased in number, but it cannot be said 
that any adequate ste^s have yet been taken to meet the 
need. The J^t Indian Bailway Company are about to 
ojKMi a school at Mussoorie, where twenty-eight children 
are already being educated at another school maintained 
by the Sind, Punjab, and Delhi Oon^ny. In Southern 
India the only soh4KdaAvailable are situated in the plains, 
und aru consequently quite tmfitted for Husepeans. The 
childmi connect^ with the railways for whom a proper 
cdooaitional provision is xteeded are estimated by Mr. 
Dakv£K8 at between three and four thousand, and this does 
Mrtt inolud© those connected with tho other industrial 
tiude^kings which are yearly mnliAplymg in India. I 


Smne fifty iffitldren perhaps are reoriving a .deoettt©4aoa» 
tion under conditions &vourable to phyE£aal health out of 
several ihomumds who stand in nvg^ need of s imiHr 
oari^ is not a satisfactozy picture for t^ oonteBi- 

plsitiolh either of the Oovemznent or of the paldio. 

THE FBENOH EETOBLIO AND THE SOOlAfisra. 

N tho Titim of TuMdaif and WednoaiiAy.tlaieio appoared 
two letters giving au account of the attempts reoently 
made in Paris to hold an Internationsd Working^moii’s ana 
Socialist Ck>ngreSB. Prom this narrative we leam that 
woridng-mon's congresses were held at Paris in 1877 and 
at Lyons in tho February of the present year, and that, as 
both these meetings were sucoessfiil, it was determined at 
the latter to hold a third Congress at Marseilles in February 
1879, an Extraordinary Congress at Paris while the 
Exhibition was open. The international character of the 
Exhibition naturally suggested the addition of on inter¬ 
national character to the Congress, and the rule that none 
but hond fide working-men delegated by Trade Bocietiea 
should be admitted, which had already beou waived at 
Lyons, was still further relaxed in the Extraordinary Con¬ 
gress. According to the Thnee' Correspondent, “joumal- 
“ ists, students, &c., with socialistic proclivities and philo- 

sopliicnl theories,” flocked to Paris, and promptly gave 
evidence of the direction in which their fSEices were Set by 
insisting that tho Congress should l>e rechristened, and 
should be known in future as tho International Working- 
men's and Socialist Congress. Still the questions to be 
discussed remained innocent enough. Whatever violent 
spirits may find to say upon wages, education, taxatirm, and 
intomational arbitration, tho words themselves have an essen¬ 
tially dreary sound. The English reader is carried in spirit 
to a mooting of the Statistical Society, and is prepared for 
nothing so little as an intervention of the poUce. Tho 
Government, however, were in no way mollified by the 
apparent innocence of the progi'nmme. They forbade the 
Congress to meet, and warned tho Organizing Committeo 
tlmt, if they jMjrsisted iu holding it, they must expect to 
find tliemselvcs iu conflict with tho police. This intimation 
caused a division in the Committee. One party, rather 
than risk the suppression of their Societies by the Govern¬ 
ment, declined to have anything more to do with the pro¬ 
posed CongEosa; the other party determined to go on in 
spite of the prohibition. A law passed at the instance of 
M. Dufauke closes private houses against the visits of tho 
polioo between sunset and snnrise, and tho Committee 
thought that by moans of this provision they might defy 
the Government. They contrived to hold a meeting on 
Monday, the 2nd of September, and then determined, in 
order to suit tho convenience of the English Unionists, 
that tho Congress should be opened on the following 
Thursday. To bring it within the Dupattre law, they 
hired a room iu the name of ope of their number, by whom 
the delegates attending tho Congress were invited as to 
a private party. When a French Minister, oven a Repub¬ 
lican Minister, has made up his mind to take a ceriain 
course, ho is not easily turned from it, and M. DE 
Mabckue was no exception to this rule. He had entrusted 
the matter to one of his subordinates, M. Fouqubteau, 
and at eight o'clock on the night fixed for the meeting M. 
FouquETEAU appeared, his temper possibly not improved by 
his unsu(il©essuil hunts after the Organizing Committee. 
From that moment the fortunes of the meeting were 
decided. The police did not wait to see it constituted. 
The assumption that a man hod come to attend it stood in 
the place of an attendance. ** Citizen" Quesde was arrested 
as he was getting out of a cab. “ Citizen " Fieaeoe was 
taken for tho high crime and misdemeanour of trying to 
keep the door of the room he had hired shut. To ask the 
reason for one arrest v^as sufficient to provolre another. In 
one case the o.ffender only asked the name of a oonstablQ; 
but this, like taking the number of a noliceznan in England, 
was, probably held to imply dissatislaotion with what was 
going on, aild consequently disaftection to the authority 
whose representative the constable was. 

These proceedings ought to reassure the most doubting 

Ifeithm* Oeaules nor Kafoleon m. could have ^^|^d 
matters with a higher hand* . KiPOtfiOH 111., howWer,. 
would have shown more prudence in the maiuisnuiie^ of 
the aSeir. The Bepubjioau policexhen ib^ 
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to their work^ and oonse(|iionilj|r at once zealous and 
cixaaitsf in |)ertbrma^ce of it. It would . hare 
been wuMnCji snl^posing H. irs Mauc^e to $^liaye 
been bent' breaking up the meeting even in 

the znaimad Ibm in which it was proposed to hold 
it» to have at idi events waited until there had been 
some otnrt aet of disobedience to his orders. Ghranting 
the wiekedness of holding a meeting in a private room 
aflfeir a meeting in. a pubiio room had ^en forbidden, it is 
stdl rather a strong measure to take a notioo that a 
meeting will be held in a certain place, coupled with the 
Ihet of aman's coming to the place named in a cab, as tanta¬ 
mount to holding the meeting. Besides, public sympathy 
counts for something in these matters, and if M. Fouquewu 
had only aHowed a few speeches to be made, the speakers 
would nave been certain to say something which would 
have made them detested by all except extreme 
Badicals. Somalism is not catOhing in France just now, 
and the first Socialist sentiment that had been uttered 
would h^ive been held to identify the apoaker with the 
Commune, and so to render him an outlaw without further 
trial. By making the arrests when and as he did, M. 
Fouqueteau threw away this advantage. Perhaps his 
orders were imperative; perhaps M. i>b Marc^.re is in 
possession of evidence which will be accepted by the 
French public as justifying the arrest of these delegates, 
not for what they were doing when arrested, but for what 
they have done or are suspected of doing at some other 
time. With the lax views that Frenchmen, and especially 
French officials, entertain about personal liberty, this 
would probably be accepted as an ample defence for the 
course which has been taken. 

As the acts of the Govomment cannot be questioned in 
the courts of law, the only redress that the persons thus 
arrested can look for is redress by the action of the 
Chamber of Doputios. M. d.e MABCKiUii might be censured 
for wliat he has done; and, if censured, would probably 
resign. There is not the slightest chance, however, that 
such a censure will be pronounced, becauso the only 
persons conceivably anxious to pronounco it are the Re¬ 
publican deputies, and in their eyes M. njs is 

about the best, if not the besl-, member of the Cabinet. 
Marshal MacMahox would probably like nothing bettor 
than to bo relieved of his Alinister of the Interior, and 
M. DE Marcere’s successor would probably be as severe | 
upon Socialist meeting as M. db Marc to himself, and 
less satisihotoiy to the Bepublioan party in other respects. 
Tliat these methods of doabngwith unpopular doctrinos 
can be resorted to w,ith entire impunity is not, however, 
an encouraging sign of the progress of Liberal ideas in 
France. With the exception of a few deputies, who are 
actuated probably by sympathy with the views of tho 
arrested persons as much as by oisHko of the treatment to 
which they have boon subjected, no ono seems to have 
taken much notice of M. Fodqubteau’s acts. M. Gam- 
betta’s organ is a good deal exercised because M. be 
MABcto md not tmt some Catholics who have been 
holding a meeting at Chartres with the same severity as 
he showed towards tho Sociidists; but that is all. If he 
had forbidden both meetings, the BepuhUgm Fratigaise 
would seemingly have seen nothing to blame in his 
conduct. Apparently the principles of X7S9, to which 
appeal m so often made by theBepublicans, do not include 
freedom of e^eech, or even of opinion. You must not, for 
example, express peculiar views about property or govom- 
ment; and if you make arrangements for expressing them, 
you may be arrested before you have expressed them; the 
crime in the latter cose consisting in the, as yet, silent 
holding of the objectionable doctrines. It is disheartening 
to see we Bepublio accepting with so much readiness this 
mischievous inheritanco from preceding Governments. 
There never was a time or a country in which tibie policy 
of repressing Socialist opinion had loss to say for itself than 
it has in France at the present moment. The classes which 
are now dominant there are not in Hhs least in danger of 
beingled astray by a Socialist propapinda; and, if they were 
m danger of it, the reaUv effectual propa ^n da is n^ that 
which makes use of puolio meetings. When Sooiiilists' 
hold Cos^resses, their doctriupos ore known, and can be 
snsweredi when th^ are forbidden this kind of publicity, 
they are at most on^ snspeoted, and the faypoihetical and 
random aamwers wh^ eto be made so ^em may 
easU/^am thc^ lb.' the present instaaioe t^ei^ 

wooid^^baMy hare been w bead to answer what was 

ifead at fhe ii^re sMement of the date* 


gates* views would have been 'Sufficient to ensure 
condemnation by tho majority of Frenchmen, ThOi mi^ 
pubiio has apparently been guilty of a whofi^ neeffi^ 
plagiarism from the practice of despotic Govemmmts. 


PAUPER EDUCATION. 

I T is now some years since we poixEfced out that what is 
known as the district School system in paupei* educa¬ 
tion stood in need of thorough revision. The controvmrsy 
which was raised by tho publication of the late Mrs, 
Nassau Senior's Report on the metropolitan District 
Schools was unfortunately complicated by the addition of 
questions w^hich did not properly belong to it. Mro. 
Senior committed tho miusual error of proving her 
points by induction when she might have been content 
with proving thorn dednetivoly. Her desoription of the 
conditions under which children arc brought up at the 
District Schools was quite enough to show that a great 
reform was needed os regards boys, and a radical dbangc aS 
regards girls. Mrs. Senior's enthusiasm led her to to 
establish not only that girls so brought up would bo 
likely to turn out ill, but Siat, as a matter of fibct, A, B, 
and C, and so on throhghout tho alphabet, had turned out 
ill. The consequence was that she found herself involved 
in a multitude of details, every one of which, taken by 
itself, might be open to question. Those who had already 
satisfied themselves that the District School system was 
faulty argued that, though any single one of Mrs. 
Senior'. s cases might be incorrectly stated, it was in the 
highest degree improbable that all, or even any large 
number, of them should be so. Those, on the other 
hand, who believed in the District School system d priori , 
talked about tho weakest link of the chain, and argued 
that disproof of any ono case threw suspicion on a 
great many more. It was an unprofitable disouHiion; 
and the Local Government Board were perhaps 
wise to lot the question drop for the time. There 
can ho uo doubt, however, that they have been 
wise in loviving it now that the personal feolizijgs it ex« 
cited have cooled down. Tho question how pauper chil¬ 
dren can best be educated roust be one of great import¬ 
ance in a country where destitution has a legal claim to 
relief. The dangers connected with pauperism ore so 
groat and so constant that we cannot afford to let slip any 
opportunity of i*eacning children ijcom pauper tradutimifl 
and associations. We confess, however, t&t wo should 
hardly have thought it necessary to commission a Local 
Government Board Inspector and a Captain in the Boyal 
Engineers to report on tho comparative merits of the honm 
and the barrack systems of education. We entirdy aj^ee 
with the conclusions at which these gentlemen have arrwed, 
and tho only objection we have to make to the way in which 
they arrived at them is that tho task was probably a super- 
fiuous one. It was not necessary for Dr. MouAT and Captain 
BowIiY to visit six private institutions in order to arrive 
at a firm conviction that the cottage or fiunily system 
is not only applicable to, but decidedly desixsble for, ^ 
bringing up of pauper children. They would, we are 
sure, have said tho same thing before they began their tour 
of inspection. They would probably hove said the same 
i^ng any time tliis five years. The whole question is one 
of oommon souse rather than of evidence, and as such we 
propase now to treat it. 

The District School system was an immense advance on 
the old Workhouse Schools. In the latter there was no 
proper separation hetwoen the children and adult 
paupers, and tho result was that the children were 
brought up amidst tho very associations ftom which 
it was most desirable to separate them. What might be 
called their home life as apart from their . school 
life was in most cases passed in the society of paupers. 
Paupers formed their world, and the views of paupers 
stood to them for pubiio opinion. It was a veiy grei^ 
gain to' take pan|^ child3m out of these degraid^ asso- ^ 
ciations, and to ^ve them a start in Iffis w&h was not 
coloured from t»e first by the aesociataons which , it was 
most desirahle they should forget. But the Durtanot School 
system was ohar^erized hy two great lemlts. In the 
first there was no separaiaon between children 
of casQ 4 p«i«^hm^ i^ oifp&ttiMid deaerted children. In 
this way the gab of vmovmg the children from the 
traditmkw af j 3 ie workhouse was en^rely neutralized. 
Aas(NdsiiOtt. adutt ;pau|^ was an end to, but 
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lMaociatu)a with a much more interesting does — 
children of adult paupers who had only come 
into the school for a few months — was main¬ 
tained in a more intense form. Life in a largo 
barrack holding a thousand children, with no holidays and 
no fViends, is not so lively that the inmates can afford to 
dospise any amusement that offers itself. When the 
regular inmates aro introduced to children who have only 
just oomo in from the world outside, and who bring thence 
all the amusing, though not improving, stories that a child 
who has boon tramping about the country with its parents 
readily picks up, it is obvious that the conversation of the 
new comers will have an indescribable charm. Unfortu¬ 
nately it is a charm the influence of which cannot bo 
other than evil. In every school tho presence of a certain 
type of boys is acknowledged to be injurious, and the 
capacity of a head-master is largely tested by his success 
in getting rid of them before they have had time to do 
much mischief. In District Schools the door is thrown 
open to children of this type, and evil communications 
are relied on to form good maimei’s, instead of being 
guarded against as corrupting thorn. 

Tho second fault of the district system applied especi- 
jdly to girls. Girls who are brought up as paupers, at 
m evonto in tho south of England, are almost necessarily 
destined to become domestic servants. There is very little 
demand for female labour in any other capacity, while in this 
capacity there is a largo and constant demand for it at tho 
precise age at which pauper children aro oi’dinarily sent 
into tho world. Even where some other employment pre¬ 
sents itself, girls are almost certain at some time or other 
of their lives to need the same qualifications which tit 
thorn for domestic service. They will want to know how 
to keep a house clean, how to cook plain food, how to 
look after babies. In the district school there is scarcely 
any opportunity of their learning these simple arts. 
Thcr‘ school is a huge barrack, and it has to 
be organized and administered os a barrack. To that 
organization and administration a large amount of labour- 
sorving machinery is indispensable. Water cannot bo 
carried tip lofty staircases and along vast corridors by small 
children ; it has to bo raised by engines. Cooking cannot 
bo done at the cottage grate, which is all that the children 
will over see in after life; it requires a range with all the 
latest improvements, and designed to consume tho least 
possible fuel in comparison with the work done. Even tho 
children themselves have to bo grouped in large musses, 
with the infants in one department and tho elder girls 
in another. It is all inevitable, all an inseparable 
part of the baiTack system. As regards boys, per¬ 
haps, no gfeut harm comes of it. They lose some- 
thmg in the way of homo affcoitions, but in other 
respects they are not much injured. They do not want 
to loam cooking, or nursing, or household work, and 
their time out of school is pretty well employed in learning 
trades and in the games from which oven pauper boys aro 
not altogether debarred. But with girls tho loss is irre¬ 
parable. They do not get a sort of knowledge which is 
indispensable to them, and as they have nothing in place 
of it which can fill up thoir time or enlist their interest, 
they necessarily grow up listless as well as ignorant. This 
is the system which, as wo may suppose from tho employ¬ 
ment of Dr. Mouat and Captain Bowly to report on the 
merits of n rival system, the Local Govemnlent Board are 
at length beginning to distrust. The plan of grouping 
pauper children into separate homos arranged round a 
common centre has great advantages alike over the Dis¬ 
trict School and the boarding-out systems, and ©very step 
taken to promote its adoption will deservedly be watched 
with interest and sympathy. 


BOUTDQNE HARBOUR. 

ri^HE latest exploit of French finance must ftet more 
JL than over tho regretful cupidity of German chauvin¬ 
ism. M. Hay boasted, not unreasonably, |it the Boulogne 
banquet on ^londay that the readiness with which the 
Three per Cent. Redecmablo Loan had been taken up 
placed Frtmcli credit almost on a level with English. 
Huch an opemtion would at any time have testified to 
the good credit of a Government. But the triumph is 
wonderfully enhanced when the pi^esent state of the 
Europ^itn money markets is considered. As if all the 
capitalists of Europe were running to M. Eay to 


take their stores, and as if the financial burdens entailed 
by the war with Germany hod been bat so much 
ballast necessary to give stamlity to a Fijench Bepublicon 
Treasury, M. Say is even now undertaking another enor¬ 
mous enterprise. The creation of new hmouxe ath^alais 
and Boulogne is only an offshoot of his project f(m Imying 
up a great network of railways. The Calais, and Boulogne 
works may cost three millions sterling between them* but 
the Republican Ministry is pledging the conntry to an 
outlay of two hundred millions. FVmich statesmen of the 
new type are bold in their finance, but modest in espounding 
it. MM. Say and ns FasYomsT excuse the improvement 
in French harbour accommodation as being an unwbitious 
scheme. The sum devoted, said the former Minister, to 
the Calais and Boulogne harlwur works is no more than the 
annual outlay for twenty years past on similar objects. 
In the eyes of Frenchmen a generation ago nothing could 
have demonstrated more entirely the stren^h of a Govern¬ 
ment than the courage to spend State money, and spend 
it freely. A Government which ventured to plodgo the 
country to an outlay of two hundred millions sterling 
would by the veiy act liave justified its title. M. Say 
is aware that a French audience now expects to have a 
largo Bchemo proved to be economically sound, and 
not merely brilliant. French public men have ceased, 
at any rate for the time, to make an olla podrida. 
of politics and finance and regard the mixture as 
statcjcraft. In tho days of the Second Empire tho cere¬ 
mony of last Monday would have been made tho theme of 
a dithyramb colobrating the formation of an offensive and 
defensive alliance between France and England. Tho 
moment the two countries ceased to regard each other as 
do two bulldogs hbld each by a chain, Frenchmen at any 
rate leaped to the conclusion that the Channel had ceased 
to be. Under a Napoleon everything had its political 
moaning. Nothing was allowed to signify simply what 
tho words said. Constitutional Republicanism mis tho 
virtue of being more natural. England and France are not 
supposed by MM. Say and de Feeycinet to be about to 
fly together at the throat of Germany because a number 
of respectable gentlemen will, through the creation of a 
deep-water harbour at Boulogne, have a better chance of 
reaching the bliss of Paris without passing through a 
throe hours' purgatory of sea-sickness. ^ At tho same 
time, in a matter-of-lact and sober way, Frenchmen and 
Englishmen alike recognize that both countries will gain 
by whatever facilitates the communication between them. 
If they are disposed to repine at the change, it will bo that, 
after having had to endure for centuries the discomforts of 
accommodation which would have suited all the needs of 
a Ashing village, Calais and Boulogne should choose the 
same moment to offer travellers between Ei^land and 
France the advantages of two groat ports. The traffic, 
however, can And custom for two harbours on the fVench 
coast, as it doubtless could for a dozen. Calais is a harbour 
for Belgium and Germany as much as for Fiunoe. Bou¬ 
logne is for Englishmen the port of Paris. Whatever 
renders Bonlogno more accossibie brings Paris and London 
closer together. 

There liave been times in the history of the'two countries 
when this would have been thought a doubtful benefit. 
The maps with which some of our contemporarios have 
undertaken to exhibit the contemplated new port at 
Boulogne have suggested either a sea-serpent on the point 
of swallowing a mc^em Jonah or old prints of the Jewish 
Tabernacle. Not so long ago the former would have 
appeared to mai^ Englisl^eu a truet^e of the supposed 
improvement. Paris was in their beUef already too near* 
when it was at three or four days’ distance from London. 
Perhaps it was. Familiarity h^ done away with many 
of the dangerous fascinations of Paris luxury, as with 
many of the unreal terrors. * If Paris was vicious formerly, 
wo fear it can scarcely be hold to be virtuoxw now. But 
its vice had a novelty and a refinement of which tho first 
has vanished for EngHsbmen, and much of the second for 
Frenchmen also. Paris is now a great metropolis, whereas 
once it was a Court. There is no more aoci^y in it * 
for a casual visitor than there is in London; and 
Londoners run no greater peril of coming from 
Paris with French manners than of learning to talk philo* 
sophy after a couple of mghts in Edinbuxgh.' Tim angles 
and idiosyncrasies, the sparMe and the epnui^ttessi^^ M ^ 

tho Paris which the Second Empire The 

may make new haebotus i hut^ tb cofld nofi if |i would; 
renve a sooieiy whleh is sinij^ dead. ; 
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in the fncxli^eB ibr mterohanging inhAbitantB between 
the two capitftl& will open the door to no new BoaiaX 
phase in Iiondon. Better harbours might turn the 
Channel into a mere ferry, and all London might 
ponr intq.Paris. Yet London would learn from Paris no 
special mode of thought that it could acclimatise whether 
in ^Hcoadilly or in Bloomsbuij, any more than it could 
acclimatize the fashion of drinking coffee on open-air 
benches, or the nso of merry-go-rounds. Parisians have 
little to teach Londoners for good or for ill; but Paris never¬ 
theless has a good deal to teach London. Wo wish London 
could learn the great secret which Paris has always 
known of clubbing tho gaiety of tho individuals who com¬ 
pose a population. Tho bigger Paris grows, tho more en¬ 
joyment Parisians appear to get ont of it. Tho continued 
moimse of London seems only to make it continually 
duller and heavier. 

There is another side to tho picture. Whatever op¬ 
portunities the now harbour of Boulogno will give for 
readier transit from London to Paris, it will give for 
travelling in the opposite direction. As it is, London is 
always wanting to go to Paris; but little, except business, 
brings Paris to London. Paris makes a gi’oat mistake in 
that. It might gain as much from London as London can 
gain from it. If nothing olso, it might loam why London 
is altogethor the cheapest capital in tho world, as Paris is 
perhaps the dearest. Even here, however, we need a 
Parisian emigration into London, not so much to enjoy 
London cheapness as to teach Londoners how to mako tho 
most of it. Parisians have lost in the lavishnesa and con- 
vontionalities of the Empire much of the simplicity and 
adroitness which once distinguished them. But ovon now, 
a Parisian would utilize the astonishing variety of London 
resources with an ingenuity which a Londoner never prac¬ 
tises. It has been said that a Chinaman fattens where an 
English labourer would starve. Certainly a middle-class 
Frenchman could support himself comfortably on the 
margin which skilful marketing in London would leave 
upon a middle-class Londoner’s expenditure. A Londoner 
has no cognizance of the waves, cabbing and flowing, of 
London supplies. For him tho shopkeeper in tho next 
street strikes an average; never, it may bo, cheating him 
extortionately, but also never lotting him have tho turn of 
the market. Another expatriation of Hnguenofs or aris¬ 
tocrats is needed to teach Londoners tho ways and means 
of their own town. 

If only the deep-sea harbonr would conquer a Parisian’s 
fear of maritime adventures, and induce a French explora¬ 
tion of real native London—^not tho London of Hydo rark, 
or even Leicester Square—the British metropolis might be 
grateful indeed to MM. Adam and Huguet for projecting 
the new port, and to MM. de Freycwet and Sat for finding 
the 68o,ooo2. Unfortunately Frenchmen have not the 
spirit of missionarios in this direction. They would run 
over sea and land to make a convert to their reading for 
the moment of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity. They 
would mortgage their industry for a century so that 
another land might see the merits of the Code Napoleon. 
But a sense of the duty of teaching people peacefully 
how to enjoy themselves seems to be wanting to the 
national oonscienco. Now harbours at Boulogne and 
Calais, quicker trains between Boulogno and Paris, will 
double the hundreds of thousands of Englishmen who 
visit Paris, and tho tens of thousands of Frenchmen who 
venture into London. They will, it may be feared, come 
and gaze and go back, bringing apparently nothing with 
them, ^ and taking apparently nothing away. A robust 
frith in the virtues of national intercommunication is 
required to make us echo M. Huouet’s assertion that “ the 
** great works at Boulogno and Calais will continue to he 
** bonds union between two great nations.” It is some¬ 
thing of the same faith which makes Boulogne itself jubi¬ 
lant over a project for facilitating the departure of travellers 
without touching its pavement. Yot Boulogne will doubt¬ 
less manage to take toll of its passing visitors. In the 
same way wo know that France and England learn some- 
' thing of each other with every half-hour curtailed of the 
distance between them. It must^ however, be admitted 
'that the xnmvidual Englishmen and Frenchmen through 
whom the connexion is carried are marveUously inge¬ 
nious in diaaendfling any effect it may have had npon 
thipmselveSf ; 


CENTRAL AND LOCAL INSPECTION. 


T he question raised in the Report of the Boyal Com¬ 
mission on Noxious Vapours as to the form of in¬ 
spection of manufroturing processes on behalf of the 
community threatens to become of very groat importance. 
In spite of occasional resistance to the whole principle 
of inspection, and of frequent references to the sup¬ 
posed maxim of tho Constitution that an Englishman’s 
house is his castle, which is supposed to justi^ that re¬ 
sistance, tho question whether there shall or ebiml not be 
inspection may be taken as settled. There is no need to 
deny the force of tho objections which may bo urged 
against it. Like most other arrangements nooeasitatod by 
tho curious complexity of modem civilization, it is in many 
respects an evil. In theory it would be much better to lay 
down a law about nuisances and leave it to the injured 
person to invoke that law in his defence. But in practice 
a provision of this kind has ceased to bo of any value. 
The manufiicturers who make money by multiplying 
nuisances have a more immediate and continuous in¬ 
terest in defending themselves against attack than any 
one among tho particulai* persons who aro injured by 
thc.so nuisances can have in attacking them. It may 
l>o true that all that a man hath will he give for his 
life, but it is not in tho least true that all or any large 
part of what a mn.n hath will he give for his healm. 
Perhaps men do not see that the sky above has become 
black and that tho earth, beneath has become bare ; or 
they sec it and aro content that it should bo so, provided 
Unit they can mako a better living by reason of the 
change; or, rather than spend money which they cannot 
afford to lose in tho process of abating tbo nuisance, 
they go away and leave it behind them; or, if that 
is impossible, they put up with it as best they lUay. 
If this were only a process going on hero and there, 
it might be best in the interest of tho com- 
munitj' to leave the individual grievance unremedied. 
But when it is one that is going on in all diroctiems, and 
bescoming morts frcciueiit, as well as more universal, every 
day, the community itself becomes interested in applying 
a check to it. The public may look on with indifference 
so long as tho progress of manufacturing industry only 
makes A or Bs life wearisome; but, W'hen tbo instances 
in which this occurs are continually multiplying, no one 
can foci BL'Curo that ho may nut himself become a case in 
point; and, when once this stage has been reached, the 
public aro sure to begin thinking whether it would not be 
cheaper and more convenient to take measures of redress 
or prevention on behalf of tho community than to leave 
one or tlie other to be taken by some individual mombev 
of the community. It then remains to be determined 
whether redress or prevention shall be tho method 
resorted to. No doubt redress has the advantage that, 
when complete, it answers all the purposes of preven¬ 
tion without incurring any of its accompanying draw¬ 
backs. But then redress never can be complete. In many 
cases the evil is done ; and, though the cause may be re¬ 
moved, tho effect will remain. In other oases it would be 
almost as diflicalt to get the sufferers to put tho machinery 
of redre.ss into action jis though they had to work it at 
their own cost. • In others, again, the immediate sufferers 
are indifferent to what is going on, and would have no 
wish to invoke tho aid of the community. The only ma¬ 
chinery that is not open to one or other of these ob|eG- 
tions is the machinery of prevention. Tho law says 
that such or such a thing shall not be done, 
and tho commanity niqioint representatives to take 
caro that it shall not bo done. When Mr. VivUN 
argues that the law of tho law should provide 
adequate remedies for all injuries and nuisauces, 
and that, if the law is at fault in this respect, it ought to 
bo amended, ho calls for an impossible state of thtega. 
No system of law can provide adequate remedies for ell 
injuries in the sense of ensuring the application of these 
remedies as often as occasion arises, unless the injuries 
are of a kind to be more keenly felt by the individual 
sufferer than noxious vapours. A man will prosecute 
another when he has been robbed, but when he has 
merely beeh niado to hold his nose. Yet in.the long run 
the state of tluni^ whioh necessitates the holding of the 
nose may be of os muidhinmoj^ce and loss to the 

^ows of robbery. 
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nncontrolled witliont publics inconvenience, of wbafc nature 
should thiftioffjmetion be ? Here in England at the present 
moment the choicse resolves itself into two ftlternatives— 
loisal ijisp 0 ctk>n and central inspection. The case on each side 
is very fairly stated by the CommisBijmcrs. The advocates 
of central inspection deny that local Inspectors can be 
trusted to do the work ejommitted to them ; and they say 
further t^mb local inspection does not cany with it those 
coiupemaiioiM which can alone make a system of super¬ 
vision tolerable to those ovei* whom it is exercised. It 
was the aubiect, says the Report, of almost universal com¬ 
plaint t]^t the ordinary local authorities “ will in the great 
** majority^of cases <lo nothing which tends to discourage 
“ the establiehment and extemsion of indnstrioa which, 
“ although always offensive and sometimes iujurions, con- 
“ tribute on the whedeto local prosperity.” They insist on 
sacrificing the health and cjomfort of their constituents 
to the requirements of triwle; and it is useless to expect 
thorn to do anything else, booauRO they are convinced 
that they are all the time consulting the true interests 
of those whom they represent. And, supposing that tlio 
local authorities were more willing to do their dii<.y in 
thie respect, a local sanitary authority would seldom, it is 
contended, pos.ses 8 tlio scientific knowledge which is essen¬ 
tial to adequate inspection of any manufacturing process. 
A Govenirnont Insjwetor gathers in time a very large ex¬ 
perience of tbo kind of alterations which are required by 
the law. Consequently ho is often able to tell the manu¬ 
facturer not only w'luifc lie must do, but how he ma}’ best 
do it. All this is wmiitiiig under a system of local inspec¬ 
tion. Again, local inspection would provide no uniform 
standard to which all manufacturers must conform. One 
flanitaiy anthonty would be lux, another would be severe. 
The effect of this would bo to place the manufac¬ 
turers who wore subject to the seven* authoiity at 
a commercial disadvantage as compared with those 
who ■were subject to the lax authority. The objections to 
central iuspoetiou come mainly from the officials of the 
Local Goveniinont Board. I’lic central authoj*ity does not 
W'ish to have any such responsibilities thrown upon it. 
The true policy, says lilr. Simon, is that the central 
government “ should act, not as an inspector of nuisances, 
“ but 08 au inspector of nuisance authorities,” and any 
deviation from this principle “ must on the one hand 
“ embanasa the central government w'ith dntie.s which it 
“ cannot properly discharge, and on the other hand hinder 
“ local authoribicH from acquiring a projier sense of their 
duties to the public.” 

There is truth in both those ways of looking at the 
question, but they may be rocoiKUiCd to some extent by 
treating local inspection as the ideal, and central inspec¬ 
tion as the Bubjjtitutc with which wo must put up until 
the ideal can be realized. The objections urged against 
local inspection are really objections to the presont system 
of local sanitary administration. A body which cannot 
be trusted to repress nuisances is plainly unfit to exereiso 
any independent sanitary functions. If a Board of 
Guardians or a Town Council will not proceed against a 
manufacturer for breaking the law, they are not likely to 
be veiy active against any other offender who hapjions to 
be rich or popular, or connected in any way with them- 
eelves. The complaints brought against the local sanitary 
authorities in rural districts are at bottom the same as those 
brought against the local sanitary anthoi'ities in manu- 
^taring districts. They will not, it is said, proceed against 
owners of tin wholesome cottages, because those oAvners are 
either themselves on the Board or have inflncnco in elec¬ 
tions to the Board. They will not check the pollution of 
W’ells or watercourses, because the adoption of any proper 
system of disposing of sewage would mean exjiense to the 
ratepayers. In manufacturing disiricts these same errors 
are reproduced on a larger scale. The sanitary authority 
will not proceed against the owners of works which give off 
noxious vapours, because they are men of wealth and position. 
They will not insist on the s^option of processes which may 
render these nuisances less profitable, Usseause their oon- 
stltuents will thereby be imi^verished. If the argument 
for central inspection be acce]^<dd as valid, it is murd to 
see where the application of it is to stop. The true theory 
of the funetioui of the central gorernmeni is that Mr. 
Simon. It e&ocild act, not as an inspector of nuisances^ 
but as Ml inspector uuisHuce autborities. But the ! 
preaehing of thiir doctrine must be aeoompotuod xminy { 
temporary qualificatioiiA. Thebewts of loea^^tWities 
are .M yet maid, aa^ to ffaMittfe the itupeetto of ^ 


; nuisauces to their hanils would at present be tantamount 
. to allowing many nuisances to go unkiiSi^ted. There are 
' three points to which the attention of thw Govenuzusnt 
and of Pai*lia,m©ut should be* constantly directedy-tho im¬ 
provement of central inspection regarded as au inapectiou 
of nuisouce authorities; the improvement of the huisaiioo 
authorities by better local organization; and the extensiou 
I of temptirory central inspection while this latter improve¬ 
ment is still unacoomplisned. 


COMMON-ROOM TALK. 

A mong the ebanoo visitors to Oxford aud CambndiTO there eve 
not a few who, as they are shown over each Oouege, regard 
the Connnon Room with a feeling that almost approaches to awe. 
<^Hore,’* they say to one another in a lowered voice, here is the 
spot whoro generations of learned men have discussed the dee^t 
parts of learning and the whole wisdom of the ancients. Their 
talk,” they add with an approving smile, '^has been doubtless 
lightened by the generous port that freely circnlated, and that 
prompted now a witty sitying, and now a loyal toast. Generations 
of the wise, the learned, the loyal, have passed away, but others 
rise up to fill their places, and doubtless if we could lie present to¬ 
night,” they whisper to each other, “ we should have a rich treat 
ill the conversation that we should hear.” They turn to the plc- 
tui-e.s that adorn the walls, and they find, perhaps^ a Johnson 
ora Parr. Thu inscription will tell them that Johnson was in hue 
camera commim* freriuena conviva^ and they may remember how 
he boasted that hui’e he once drank three bottles of port without 
being the worse for it. The position of Parr's fingers, though the 
tobacco-pipe which they once held has been painted out by order 
of the Fellows of some feebler generation, still shows that he too, 
as he talked, did not scorn the pleasures of the body. As they 
leave the room they cast one parting glance round it, and they 
go away firm in tbo thought that, if there is not every day to be 
found a .Tohosou or a Parr, yet here thoro are at least men 
in whose daily talk Johnson and Parr would have joined with 
pleasure. 

.One single evening pn3.sed in an ordinary Common Room would 
most cei tuinly for ever dispel thti illusion. The visitors might 
find learning, and they might find port wine; but would soon 
discover that neither one nor the other circulated with any 
rreed(*m. In fact, they would, we fear, have to own that, of all 
Urn dull society that is to bo met with in town, or suburb, or 
country, there is scarcely any so hopelessly dull as is to be met 
with in many a Ccunnaou Room. It is the society of a clique, and a 
small clique, ond in cliques what hope is there of liveliness? 
“There can,” to quote the words of Goldsmith, “ bo nothing new 
among the niemhers, for they have travelled over each other’s 
minds.” And yet, when ho said this, ho was speaking of a dab 
which contained not only himself, but Johnson, Reynolds, Burke, 
and Beauclerk. Johnson, indeed, at once fired up at thia “ Sir^ 
you have not travelled over my mind, 1 promise you.” But we 
are not all Johnsons, and the minds of most of us are soon travelled 
over. Men, however, who should spend their day in tho 
endless variety of the great world, who should each have his own 
separate pursuit, and should then meet in the evening, might 
form a society that would not be wanting in Ihreliness. Each in 
the daytime would have come across a different set of people and 
a different set of circumstfinces. There would be aneisd^otes to 
relate and observations of men and masnezs to compare. But 
among the Fellows of a college there is next to uothsng of this 
variety. Most of them have spent thoir mornings Within the 
same narrow walls, engaged with the samo set of students; and. 
when they have goneout wtheiraftemoon walk,they have traversed 
a few miles of ground wbieh is familiar to all of thorn alike. 
They cannot, as they walk, hope to find even those subjects of 
conversation which are gathered by a country parson In his daily 
round’; for they pass cottage after cottage, and house after house, and 
know nothing of the course of love here and of death there; they 
never learn whether the squire’s daughter is going to he marriecl^ 
or whether old Betty will at hist be carried uu by her rWmaitiBm,, 
If they wish to season their fireside with personal talk, there is 
little for them to talk about but the undergraduates who are under 
their care, unless perchauca the Head of the College and his 
fhmily should now and then afford them some roomfior gossip, Bach 
generation of undergraduates ns it cornea up has an mpotite t^at 
can scarcely be satisfied fmr discussing tho Fdlows } 1m to those 
who have been loog members of the Conmiott Room the doings of 
the undergraduates are of but small interea^ There is euch a 
sameness in the folEes of youth, at all events in, the follies pf thp 
youth of a University, that to any one who has himself gone 
through them, and who has afterwards been a spectsitor of wm 
for some yearn, they cease to be amnsing end become utterfy 
wearisome. Not a IHile might be done in fhe way of giving 
greatsT Uveffnese if some of the colleges wm to|9l^h)geCber aha 
mrm associatbus of Common Rooms iamtufii ths siMie ii^fls they 
hare lately lermed Asetnaatioiw Xjectmiea If sma*: d^ or 
ten colleges weie thus to mutoieaoh of the n he p s iai h ed 'Belhrei 
would be able to seoate for bimsalf a ihndk m 


company,. He would J»ekmg, as it were, to b. j 
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inteUftetoil ooQegos^ in which the modern doctrine of Culture 
ki ouHse toii^y pteeched^ should not nil unite. Tho result would 
be SQiuetiunijr dreary and verv duU. There area few Oommon 
Boooii klb Ilk emich the old traaitlons are still kc^t up, and port 
wine is s^ fi^nh. Culture and a strong tendency to Ulioasnesa 
too go hand in hand together. So much indeed is this un¬ 
happily the case, that if at Oxford a 'visitor to the place were to go 
tho^round of the Ootniuon Booms, he could almost tell by the 
liquor that was druuk the degree to which each college was gi'ven 
up to Culture. It is a melancholy fact that there are halls in 
that famous University where at dinner toast-and-water is almost 
pressed upon the unwilling guest by the butler, himself, no doubt, 
a vicUm to Culture and dyi^psiaand where, after dinner in the 
Common Room,nothing but the thinnest of cloi'ots circulates. What 
a change from the days of that jovial proctor who, himself an 
Oxford man, looked forward to an old age which he should pass 


With a pudding on Sundays, with stout Imtanung liquor, 

And reiruiauts of Latin to wdeume tlio Vicar; 

With Monfce-Fiaseono, or Burgundy wine, 

To drink the King's health us oft os I dine. 

There are few positions on earth more melancholy than tihat of 
some eldeidy Fellow who has outlived more than one geuerutiou, 
and who now finds himself left high and, in more senses tliau one, 
dry, among a set of young men who are given to Culture aud the 
Endowment of Research. His lot, he fuels, is peculiarly sad. Iluw 
diflerent, he sighs to think, was the case with the eldci'Iy men 
whom he had known when be first joined the Common Room! 
They met with all the respect that was due to age and experience. 
Their wisdom had been gathered in the flight of many long years, 
and when they pronounced their judgiiiont over a now bin of port 
their uttorances were listened to witn profound resiiect. It now 
and then happens that some old Fellow, who has for the best piut 
of half a century held some distant college living, comes up to 
visit his old haunts. He soon finds himself hopelessly bewildovod 
by the talk of the Oomraon Room, and he rotnrnsyo his parsonage>, 
for the lii-st time in his life, a luelaiicUoly man. Tie had called to 
mind the cheerful evenings, which began early and went on laic, 
when good old jests and good old wdne went round, when bijts 
were made on trifles, which wert*, however, carefully recorded in 
the Common-Room book, for the wager was in a dos&eu or so 
of wine for the common use. Their bets were often 
somewhat distant events, perhaps as to which of two Fellows 
would be the first to get a living or a wife. But lo 
them life seemed a matter of liitks uncertainty, and they never 
dreamt that the flight of time would ruin their stomachs or take 
away their need for sound port. They had nothing with which 
to reproach tbomsclves. They had lectured from ten in the morn¬ 
ing till one, and had oaiHJfully shown their respect for ssints’ days 
by giving their pupils a holimiy. Young men, they thought, might 
be over-lectured as well as under-lectured, and when tlm hour of 
lunch had once come they were best left ftjr the reet of the day to 
their own private readiug. Besides, they fdlt that the afternoon was 
properly given up to that exercise by which an appetite is earned 
for dinner, and health is acquired to digest it without discomlbrt. 
Mens Sana in r&rpor/^ snno was their favourite and oft-repeated 
motto, and they knew that to sccui'o both it was best to begin with 
attending to the body. Their life was an easy one. Their chief 
duty was to wait in patient e.vpectation till a college living fell 
vacant and their turn came to fill it. But how dilferent would be 
the set of men that our aged country parson would find now' when 
he oame up to visit his old college! The toast-and-'water that \va.s 
ofiered him at dinner mast have struck hint with a chill, but 
he may have brightened up with the thought of tbo Common 
Boom. As he onlei'od it and saw once more the wainscot 
lighted up by the blaring fire, the wax-candles set round the 
walls, the old-fiisbioned choirs placed in a half circle round 
the hearfh, and the little tables, one for each pair of guests, 
with ^e wine and the dessert set out on them, his spirits 
would begin to warm. Ihit the glow would soon sink 
down into a chill. He would learn with dismay that the com¬ 
pany would break up very shortly, as most of the Tutors had 
evening lectures; and he would do forced to allow, with some- 
thinff a groan, that a man who liad to lecture at eight could 
haroij b^gin to drink port at seven. He would think of the 
days when need to fold their legs and have their talk out, 
and then fimsh with a rubber at whist, and he would doubt 
whether the good old system was not b^ter for both unde^a- 
duates and tutors. He would observe that some of men 'whom 
he saw around him were sadly overdone; and ho would doubt 
whether a man who was half worked out could have the vi^ur 
of mind needed by one who would oairy much weight with those 
young athletes, nndergraduotes of tliese modern days. B»it, when 

he hstfliied to the talk of thoso around him, his amasement would 
rise even a degree higher. lu hie day fhere had been no doubting 
known hi an <3^ford Common Room, There hod been but one 
ihith, and every Tory knew it. In the toast ot Church and Kiug 
tbidi wh^ lalth was oontained; But now he would knva to 
listen to M h^dtatilng utterainses of reftlsss ndada. Ea would 
find a set of gltked with sadi a wonderful 

^rit of fahmess, sudii an unnsual power of seriiig the 
r^ts of- both ildta of every that they eould never 

oomo to any oertrin oondurion. Tim downii^ aeseitioim 
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on both sides." On one point, however, he would find that tbe 
company^ at least the majority of it, was bigutod enough, I«et 
him but once scolT at Cultum, or at thoso competitive examina* 
lions by which Oulture is both eucouraged and measured, and 
he will see all the younger men in a moment rise in arms. 
Ho will find that they believe as firmly as even Mr. Lowe 
and Mr. Lingen that cameity can be exactly gau^d by 
the examiner, and that they feel but little reject for any 
one who has not taken a first-class. He w^ill hoar, os we have 
heard, men ginvoly mgothat honours-meu alone should be allo'wed 
lo stay at the University, Oxford, he will bo told, is no fit place 
for a man who can only take u pass. He may point out, as we 
have before now ventured to point out,That there ore hundreds of 
young men who, though they do not come out in honours, never¬ 
theless derive great benofitfruin mixing for three yetu's or so with men 
of their own ago and of every variety of character. He will be told 
in a severe tone that a University is a phice of learning, and not a 
!u:^ro club. Should he venture to insist on the endlous difrereneas 
that are to be found in meu^s dispositions and nati^ powers, should 
he venture to assert that some of thu ablest men in the world could 
never liave gained a class, he will be met with a silent smile of 
contempt. Should he bo still more daring, mid on to main¬ 
tain, as we have hoard it maintainod even ui a Common Room, 
that quite as much ability is required to manage a large businees 
or a great estate us to take high honours, ho would w then set 
down as a hupless lunatic. He might thereupon, in indignatioo 
and despair, fall back on the old argument of his you^h, and ofier 
to bet a dozen of port for the good of the Comiuou Room that it 
could be proved bevond all doubt tliat Olivo, W^arren Hastings, 
and tho Buko of \Vellington would huvo been hopelessly pluck^. 
He would be told that bets iu a phine of learning were only met 
with among tho questions sot in a lualhomatical examination, and 
that no one with auy claim to Culture ever votiinred on drinking 
port. 


ALPINE DANGEUS AND PRECAUTIONS. 

riTiiPi correspondence between rrofessor Du Rois-Reymond mkl 
-I- rrofeasor Tyndall which bos lately been published calls 
attentimi (Opportunely, and by no means too soou, to an element of 
danger in Aipiuo travelling which, though entirely 'within human 
control, has only loo manifestly increased of late years. And we 
have li^ the usual denunciation of the f<r)oliflh pSHtlme of Alpuo 
elimbiug" from ceneors who, To judge of their qualifications by the 
uvidouce of theh* otmsures, cun barely know one eud of on ipe-axe 
from tho other. But it is idle to waste either surprise or correc¬ 
tion on tho blunders of crilius whose utter iguorance of mountaius 
and mountuitKjering stands self-expoeed. 

The danger we have referred to is neither more nor less than 
the undertaking of serious expeditions by persons who m^e not fit 
for tliomiu physical condition or in experience. Ijitt us take the text, 
however, as it is given by Professor Du Bois-Keymond's letter. 
Be w'rites to Professor Tyndall to tell him of on accident on the 
Monte Oevedale iu 'which two guides and two travelliurs were 
lost one of these, Dr. Carl Sachs, an assistmit of Professor Du Rois- 
Rcymond's, and a physiologist of great promise. The facts are 
stilted os follows:—‘‘ The three travellers had two guides, and all 
five 'were tied together. The Oevedale dues not setfiu to offer any 
serious difficulty except a quarter of an hour beneath the summit, 
where thoiB is an ice slope of a short extent, which is 
indined at an angle of for^-five degrei^s, and forms the upper¬ 
most top of an enormous glacier. Here the accident hop^ned. One 
of the guides was cutting stieps when one of the travellers missed 
his footing "—and the whole party went down together. After 
tliey had fallen two thousand feet or mom, one of the party, Dr. 
Salbinou, ** was caught by the leg in a small crevasse. His leg 
was broken twice; but at this juimture the rope snapped, Dr. 
Salomon was saved fi'om death, and the four other unfortunate 
men went on iu their awful jouriuey ainaag the ccevassos and sd/^ncs 
and Wei'S kiUed." Professor Du Bois-l-leymond then points out 
that, whereas the use of the rope afiords ample protection ** in tra¬ 
velling cn-era glacier of slight iuclinsitioa at right angles with the 
crevassets," it gave and could give none in the^ present case. 
Where several men arc roped together on a steep ice-sloue, " fihe 
result always will be that if one of the men slips the whole party 
is lost." , He goes on to suggest a pine of special precaution be¬ 
yond tlie practice hitherto l^low4»d:—The only safe manner to 
cross such places will be, that the two guides take over first 
one, then the other, th^ tho third traveller, and so oiti a 
slow process, to be sure, but certain^ preferable to the lose 
of the whole party. Two stout guides^ with even a 
travnlJer between them, trill always be able, mtW holfog 
him by his hands or by the rape, to convey him mftdy oner 
any place.’’ Tho dan|^ ts peroeivfd and stnud acea- 

racy of a man ef aaience, but the proposed eaption wid ha^y 
eomuund ftndf an absolntoly sumoieiit to the espnkmee of 
oitmfaezi. U sa qnits tm mt, U a tihn maotira while the whtde 
Ufa parw ea iee>riepe, it is very dMmlt to see how 

any of tfimn oin esoa^s Witit. fiend hold far Bmbt and em, such 
as Is afifesM bf firm^nche or pMIe mw, nat only two men can 
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cheek a fall in its bogizuiinff. The surface offers nothing to hold 
hjf and the axe cannot he ^iren in at a sit^le stroke. Such a state 
of things may be called exceptional} but it» not so uncommon but 
that most travelleis who have done a lair amount of climbing have 
seen more or less of it. And it must be remembered that it is a 
state which every snow-slope in the higher regions is capable of 
assuming under narticular conditions of weather. No kind of 
work is more bard and anxious for the ff aides; and, if Professor 
Du Dois-Beyniond moans to say that "two stout guides, with 
even a nervous traveller between them,'’ could and would take 
such a traveller in safety over an ice^slopo of the greatest extent 
found in gaotice, we pust demur to the statement as too 
sanguine. Btep-cutting in hard ice may be, and often is, an affair 
of ten minutes or a quarter of an hourj the incident of getting 
across a couloir or the like. But the mam attack on a slope which 
was expected to be snow of a convenient firmness may also assume 
this form, and last for hours: and in such a case " two stout 

S iidM,'* even with a traveller between them who can use his feet 
r himselfj will have quite enough work on their hands. A 
special vanety of this difficulty or danger is where hard ice is 
covered with snow just firm enough to make steps in, but not deep 
or firm enough to afford good holding against a faU. In such a 
place it may bo a matter of delicate judgment whether to ti’ust the 
snow or to dig it away and cut into the ice beneath. 

Still, there is a considerable amount of truth in Professor Du 
Bois-^ymond’s ohservations. Thei*e are certainly times, places, 
and circumstances where it is imprudont for two guides to go 
with three travellers, and not imprudent for them to go with one; 
we should bo inclined, indeed, to s^ that, as a general rule, three 
or four on a rope is a better and safer number than five. When 
the party exceeds five, it is well (as Professor Tyndall notes in his 
reply) to brealc it up into distinct sections. Again, we think it is 
generally true, not only in especially dangerous places, but for all 
long and difficult expeditions, that the maximum of safety is 
ensured by a single traveller going with two guides. Among 
other reasons, the smaUer a party is the faster it goes, and speed is 
to some extent an element of safety. A traveller and a guide may 
often go together with great satisfaction where it is practicablo 
and prudent for fewer than three men to go at all; but this re¬ 
quires some little previous training on the traveller's part. 

In fine, no absolute rule can be laid down for the proportion of 
guides to travellers, and Professor TyndnlVs answer to the suggestion 
made by Professor Du Bois-lieymond was in substance the only 
possible one. He says:—" I entirely agree with you that where 
a steep ice-slope is to bo crossed olfliquely the proper plan would 
be to cross it with one traveller between two guides, and that 
eases may occur where it would be the bounden duty of the guides 
to adopt the exact method you propose. But 1 doubt the possi¬ 
bility of making the rule general. . . . The proper )>lan in places 
of acknowledged danger is to take the proper complement of 
guides, and on a slope like that which you describe tojplnce each 
mexperienoed man bkween two experienced ones. . . . Two guides 
and three inexperienced travellers is a wrong proportion." Pro¬ 
fessor Tyndall goes on to mention a recent accident on the Aletsch- 
hqm to a party made up in that proportion, which caused serious 
injury to one of the guides, and miglit well have been fatal. But 
he further says, and this is the most important point of all, that 
no plan of operations can do away with the need of constant 
attention throughout the expedition; " even with the best-planned 
arrangement, the least lapse of care on the part of either 
guides or traveUem may cna.se disaster. . . . The Alps will 
doubtless continue to * brand his nothingness into man,’ and it is 
only by unla^ng care on the part of both guides and travellers 
that Alpine disasters are to be diminished." 

This IS in truth the one thing needful, without which all other 
precautions may be vain. Care should be exercised, not only in 
the conduct of Alpine expeditions, but beforehand in making up 
parties for them, or, if the party is already fixed, in choosing ex¬ 
peditions fit for the strength and capacity of the travellers. As 
Professor Tyndall says, there exists " a daugerons reliance of the 
inexperienced man upon the power of his guide, whom he credits 
sometimes with superhuman strength and skill." It cannot be too 
clearly understood that guides, however strong and skilful, are 
mortal, and that their proper business is to lead men who can use 
tbeir own limbs, not to drag and carry helpless bodies. It is 
an unfortunate fact, perhaps, that Mont Blanc, the highest 
and moat commonly Jrnown of Alpine peaks, happens to be 
one which persons quite incompetent for reu climbing can 
ascend with comparative ease and impunity. Such persons, 
and to some extent the public at large, come to imagine that 
one snow mountain is just like another, and that, because people 
can get themselves all hut carried up Mont Blanc, it is a mere 
question of time and money to get the same thing done for them 
anywhere else. Touriats of this class have happily left Monte 
pretty much alone, the last part of thet^bhrse visibly require 
atUdiness of bead. But they ate already hankering after the 
Ifitterhom on the strength of the worst places having neen engi¬ 
neered } and feaza have tm expressed by men experienced in the 
Alps that the fblly of such people may before long he the cause qf 
another accident comparable to that of 1865, The truth is that 
none of 4 he more difficult excursions can be ondertalcea wi^ any 
' sifsnnitte some {dace may not occur where a fffip would bang 
^ down the whole payty* This being so, the only adequate pie- 
cautioa is for eve^ member of the party ^0 uibwtaad the 
importance of perfect care and steadmeMi, and W Isel 4at 
lui ia aa miudi bound over not to relax his vigilttgee 


* the safe^ of the company depended at evexy moment on himself 
alone. U ntried men ought simply not to go j nor- oai| ahsfitimieo 
from premature risks be any haraship to them. There ore plenty 
of minor expeditions in which the necessary training can ac¬ 
quired with reasonable security, and an apt learner will acquire it 
readily enough. But acquirea it must be if ho would not overstep 
the line between adventure and foolhardiness* 

Another point of necessary warning brought 'out by this corre¬ 
spondence 19 that the rope is not a talisman. Its primary and 
most legitimate use is to guard against the otherwise unavoidable 
danger of concealed crevasses; and it is just on the broad snow- 
fields which look os if a child might run all over them that the 
need for it is most imperative. Nevertheless it is now the usage 
to keep the rope on in places where it can be of little use, or even 
where it increases the collective risk; and the usage is jaerified 
partly by convenience, but chiefiy, as we think, by the moral con¬ 
fidence and sense of collective responsibility which are thus kept 
up. One thing to be unconditionally condemned is any slovenly or 
half-hearted employment of the rope; for example, roping a party 
twoondtwo together, B thing which we have known to he aooeeven 
by very good guides. Precautions are not to be trified with} either 
are not wanted at all, or thoy should be fully carried out. 

It is proper to add that we do not mean to pass any judgment 
on the causes of the Govedale accident of last month. The theory 
suggested by the letters of Professor Du Bois-Beymond and Pro¬ 
fessor Tynd^all is that the three travellers had not such Alpine 
training os would have made it prudent for them to with only 
two guides; and that, without any other special reason; an inex¬ 
perienced man lost his footing on a slope of hard ice where it was 
impossible for any one to stop the firil once begun. But we do 
not think we are sufficiently in possession of all the circumstances 
to adopt this or any other explanarion as a positive opinion. The 
general warnings must in any case bo the same. . 


LAWN TENNIS PARTIES. 

I T is a melancholy fad that English people are apt to be in¬ 
tensely bored with tboiuselves on summer afternoons. They 
cannot spend the whole of every day in killing something, even 
after the twelfth of August; and, when they are neither uayiug, 
eating, nor sleeping, the fever attacks them with great virulence. 
A vi»t to the stables, kitchen-garden, and hothouses can scarcely 
carry them beyond half-past eleven o’clock; the model farm, 
where there is one, will liardly serv^e to waste more than 
another couple of hours; and, as it is an article in the creed 
(ff a country gentleman that it is a sin to be indoors reading 
a book when the weather is fine without, there remain, after 
luncheon, on rainless afternoons some four or five hours more 
to be accounted for before preparations are begun for the groat 
event of the day. In the country we are brought up to consider 
two occupations as comprising the whole duty of man. These are 
the destruction of life and playing at ball; and when we are de¬ 
prived of the former resource, we have no choice left hut the other. 
On days that we are neither hunting, shooring, nor fishing the only 
question which presents itself is, which game of ball sbiul we play 
at Y Shall it be billiards, or cricket, or polo^or rackets, or lawn tennis ? 
You may build the most gorgeous palaces and lay out splendid 
pleasure grounds; you may have a superabundance of carriages 
and horses, and provide the best of music, both by day and by 
night; you may offer your visitors the best of meats and drinks, 
gratify all their finer instincts and afford them unusual opportuni¬ 
ties of mental culture; you may even have a Prime Minister, an 
archbishop, a monsignor, and a free-thinking contributor to a 
monthly magazine staying in your house, and yet your entertain¬ 
ments will give no pleaatffe whatever to the average English¬ 
man unless you give him something to kill or a game at ball. 
If you have tbe money, it is easy to get terraces and picturesque 
walks laid out over many acres of land; but it is difficult to find 
guests whose powers of conversation are proportioned to the 
extent of your pleasure grounds; and it is easier to provide good 
music for your Jriends than to imbue them with the capacity of 
enjoying it. Offer nine-tenths of them a game with a hall, how¬ 
ever, and you appeal to the innermost and tenderest feelings of 
their souls. 

Just at the present time the most popular game of wXL appears 
to be lawn tennis. As it is rather or the social aspects of this 
pastime than of the game itself that we wish to treat, we riiall 
not enter into its iptrinsic merits. Most people seem to be agreed 
that at-homes for lawn tennis bear very favourable comparison 
with at-homes for croquet, and the latter can scaro^y be said any 
longer to exist. We have keen recollections of the agonies of 
certain afternoons devoted to the last-mentioned goin^. In the 
first place, there was no means of escaping from being piqised into 
playi^. No professions of incapacity were of the lOMt avsi];; 
One was only requirod " to make up the set’’ Toie&seto play 
was held to be an offence combining all the d«a% 1^, j^d to go 
away before a game was finished was ccnsideiea a tiiiuigrossion 
which human language could not adequacy This mjF 
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of croq[uet iwaif^ "toat that carriage should at ot^ he 
ii^u hacfe to the Stahle-yairi, This state of things led to the 
etutom of (pring oondeseript meals at croquet parties, which 
were suapom to take the place of dinner. These consisted 
^ooldemlations* at which the players could refresh themselves 
wheaevMr thrir games happened to be finished. No doubt there 
was always plraty to be had at these mongrel banquets; but, 
although it was comparatively easy to reconcile the mind to such 
ooeentric festivities, the less spiritual parts of the human firame 
ihfated ritogother to recognise them. Most people are probably 
•ware that when, through travelling or some other cause, the 
night cannot be spent in bed, it is an immense refreshment to un¬ 
dress completely, put on one's usual night attire, and lie for even 
half an hour between the sheets; and, much on the same piinciple, 
it is far better to eat a couple of mutton-chops as real dinner 
than to scramble through quantities of lobster salads, galRntines, 

' and mayonnaises at an irregular collation. Our souls are far less 
•uapicious of imposition than our digestions, which, like dogs and 
children, are not easily deceived by specious appearances. The 
terrible repasts in question completely deranged the system, and 
daring ^e croquet season one's aigestivo organs never seemed to 
know what oclock it was. Therefore one’s grosser instincts 
abhorred a croquet party, and, as they generally gain their point 
whenever they conceive a decided prejudice, croquet fell into dis¬ 
repute. 

Fortunately, just about the period at which that game was 
dethroned, about a dozen people at one and the same time, 
without any previous communication, invented another, which 
was then called sphairistike,” but which is now known as 
lawn tennis. At least, they all said they did, and the furious 
correspondence which ensued between the rival inventors suf¬ 
ficiently advertised the game, and it became the fashion in a 
•urprisingly short time. Socially speaking, its great merits were 
found to be that the games were short^ and involved a con- 
aiderable amount of physical exercise, so that much enjoyment 
might be derived from them even during the space of an 
ordinary morning call. It also proved to be admirably suited 
for garden parties, as from four o clock till seven afforded ample 
time fur as many games as any reasonable person could possibly 
wish for 5 indeed, three hours gave opportunities for several 
relays of visitors to play in turn at each court, and most people 
•dmitted that an occasional rest was rather welcome than other¬ 
wise. Lawn temnis parties, therefore, turned out to be enter¬ 
tainments to which you could come when you liked, and from 
which, still better, you could go away when you liked. The game 
•Iso had the advantage of being an extremely pretty one, and even 
those who did not play were able to derive much pleasure from 
watching it. So much was this the case that even people who 
fiid not m the least understand its rules or objects were able to 
«njoy looking on at it. It was not surprising, therefore, that it 
aoon became popular. If anything, its popularity advanced too 
jrapidly to have much chance of permanence, and we fear that a 

r io which is played at nearly every villa in England will soon 
voted slow. Jlesides which, lawn termis is neither wicked, 
expensive, nor unwholesome, and without one of these charac- 
tensties no amusement ciin long remain in favour in good society. 
Certainly it has lately become tbe custom to have a man at each I 
court to pick up the balls and stand by the server with a basketful, 
which helps to render the amusement a little more costly, and the 
increasing fiishlon of laying down asphalt courts for use in tlie 
winter idso gives. opportunities for outlay; but for all that, it 
cannot be considered in itself expensive, and it is certainly neither 
wicked nor unwholesome. Nevertheless we think it may possibly hold 
its own, and although the present rage for it may soon begin to de¬ 
cline, it win probably be a tavourito occupation for odd half-hours at 
country houses for many years to come. One of its great advan¬ 
tages is that it is not a game that grtatuitously provokes the temper, 
when a player misses a ball ho may for the moment feel angry 
with himself, but self-forgiveness is very easily obtained. It was 
fisr otherwise at croquet, for when wo used to see nur adversary 
bain himself through all the hoops olf our ball, and then croquet 
it to the furthest end of the lawn, we did not forgive him so 
readily. As a game for garden parties, lawn tennis has this advan¬ 
tage, that the exercise and excitement which it entails have a 
tendency to make people forget themselves, and at once become 
less stiff and shy. ^If-recollcction is a point on which the 
memory of the average Briton is singularly retentive, and he 
l^erally arrives at a garden party armed to tile teeth with nervous 
egotism; an oceupatioii, therefore, which divests him of this 
metaphorical coat of mail is a social benefit. If ho plays for more 
than a quarter of an hour on a hot afternoon, he will find it expe¬ 
dient to Bub»titate cricketing fionnels for his ordinary attire, and 
to be thus disrobed seems to have a humanizing effect upon the 
coBventioiial savage. 

As at croquet, so at lawn tennis, clergymen are great profleients. 
Wim lawn tennis is, thei^p will the curates be gathered together. 
WebaTonever yet had the privilege of seeing tbe dear Bissonting 
brother **, handle a racket, but we have known Itoman Catholic 
«rtestB vrho could give m^ts to the curate. The war paint of 
lb oleigy when prepamlfbr this game is striking, if not harmo- 
idottB, k pair of yellow shoes, hli^k trousers, a grey fisanel shirt, 
• white dog collar, and nbiack felt wideawake, fono aeomUna- 
rioii Of cufiotir wh^i brim the heated olerieal risM into, proiui- 
beni ijeUidl "Some -bold M|ieiks i^pear in white bJwtlhF 
|uid ear# they rb0tler» indeed, ifapa certain dignified 
bnteii In looie gyOy coats df Ihot pect^lpiinsy andm»» 


pleasant material which is, we believe, manufactured elpbisly to 
combine ready evaporation with the due maintenance of bolesiae- 
tioal dignity. There is, at most rural rectones, a lawn euitobla fbr 
this game, and we have known parties invited to such booses for 
** Evensong, tea, and lawn tennis,” At these scenes of edifioatioiif 
refireshment, and amusement, the rules of the game were rigidly 
carried out, and if a player accidentally sent a ball into the church¬ 
yard instead of his adversaries* court, he never ventured on un^* 
seemly ejaculations. 

Lawn tennis parties are usually inexpensive entertainments, as 
the refreshments required need only be of the very lightest descrip¬ 
tion. Judicious hostesses mako frequent use of them, rather than 
dinner parties, as mediums of hospitality for bores and nohodies. 
Generally spring, a lawn tennis party is less tedious than n 
country dinner party, so perhaps it is as well to be a hore or a 
nobody. Like all other entortaiuments, much of their success de¬ 
pends upon judicious management. A common mistako is to have 
the ten, fruit, &c., laid out upon a long dining-room table. « A far 
better plan is to arrange several small tables, with fruit and 
refreshments, in different places, and to have tea and coffee 
carried about. The solemn feelings conveyed to the mind by 
being led up to a table twenty feot long in order to take 
one solitary little cup of five o’clock tea are provocative 
of silence, and recall memories of funeral breakfasts. One great 
secret in the successful management of lawn tennis parties is to 
have plenty of garden scats, placed chiefiy in pairs, each pair being 
out of oar-shot of the others. Garden chairs are better than 
heavy seats, which are'supposed to hold four people, but which in . 
reality only accommodate three with any comfort. However, 
place vour chairs as you may, you will find that people will never 
sit where they are mteuded to sit; so it is as well to be pre¬ 
pared for this disappointment, llnluckily, it not unfrequently 
nappens that after the most judicious arrangements have been 
carried out, and when everything is complete and ready, a deter¬ 
mined downpour of rain conies to spoil everything. A party 
which would have hail ample room in the gardens and pleasure 
grounds crowds siltiug-rooms terribly, especially when they have 
not been arranged, as in the case of a ball, to accommodate large 
numbers. They are soon filled with a surging mass of ,damp 
visitors, whose feet arc muddy and whose tempera are put out of 
gear. Instead of being a well-arranged lawn tennis party, the 
entertainment degenerates into a scrambling tea. llie guests 
wish they bad stayed at home, a sentiment in which their host 
and hostess heartily concur. A more complete fiasco could scarcely 
be imagined, and the nets and courts arranged within sight of the 
windows add a bitter mockery to the wretched scene. How¬ 
ever, such ill-luck does not always happen, and, take them all in 
all, in good weather and bad, lawn tennis parties are not so ob¬ 
jectionable as many of the entertainments wluch help to make life 
miserable. 


THE TOWN RECORDS OF BARNSTAPLE. 

T he action of tho Commission on Historical Manuscripts has 
been so far unsystematic that the treasures of no one county 
or district have been examined in regular order. Thus, while full 
attention has been given to the valuable family papers of the Pine 
Coffins at Portledge, the records of tho neighbouring town of 
Barnstaple are as yet undescribed, and no servant of the Boyal 
Commission has hitherto noticed them. The Barnstaple reooiris, 
however, are at least us important as those of Totnes, which are 
fully described in the Third Beport of the Commission, Snd they 
are deficient neither in number nor in interest. Barnstaple haa 
figured so conspicuously in various constitutional histones, the 
cbiiius set forth by the liorough have been discussed at so much 
length and gravity by writers like Lord Lyttelton, Sharon Turner, 
and Hallam, that, little os we may now think of Parliamentary 
“ rights bestowed by Athelstan,” we cannot turn to the records of 
tbe venerable borough without a good deal of Interest and curiosity. 
It is indeed fortunate that any records have survived the entire 
neglect add indifference with which theywere treated until quite 
recently. Five or six long “ coffers '* of oak stood in the old 
Guildhall of Barnstaple, in a chamber which also contained the 
pariah armour the jadis and brown bills .which had done 
duty at the time of tho Armada and in the Civil Ward of 
tho next century. The coffers, on each of which were five 
massive ^'hasps''—showing, at any rate, that the contents were 
once* deemed worthy of protection — were full of pwrs, for 
which no one seems to have cared except a certain Benjamin 
Incledon, who was elected Recorder of tho borough in 1758. |Ie 
was a sound antiquary and a man ofi^onsiderable learning. Many 
of tbe most important documents were copied by or Ibr nim, and 
the copies remain. Some of the ori^als have disappeared; and 
other Barnstaple papers, not copied % Mr. Inriedo^ are now in 
tlie great collection formed by the late Sir Thomas Phi^pps. In 
what manner they disappeared, or bow they found tbi^r way out 
of the bDioti^, is not very evident; for we cannot veatore to pro¬ 
nounce thm^ll^order Indedon was the culprit with ^ything like 
the omteamty assumed by Mr. Oldbuck when ho d^unced hia 
brothei^riquary MacOnbb jsa the purioiner of one of his Syrian 
medds, However thU may coffers remained open to all 
kkqs of ^oSdaHon imHl, the^GuUdhaH wfui pulled down some fifty 
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tbtai ^ere were of a di^nmt older iVom the learoed. and perhaps 
iVMerapulouS}^ Incledon. They were the eerranlA of the houediuild, 
who had carried off a great port of riie contents, and bad used 
them fo/r %htiug dree, before the chaste happily attracted the 
notice of Mr. lohn Koberts Chanter, to whom the town of Bam- 
staple is not a little indebted for the seal and attention which he 
has devoted to its history. At his instance the coffers were tahon 
to the pjesstit Oidldhall, and the contents wore oicamined. There 
remained, in spite of all tuiaadventures, a very largo collec¬ 
tion of documents. Those above were in tolerable condi¬ 
tion, but the bottom of each cheat, which had been ex¬ 
posed to damp ground and probably to undue pressure, was 
a mass of br<dren parcbmeut, Bnuished seals, and what 
con only be called iwpim'-mAcM, Nothing of this couhl be pre- 
servod. As the nniss dried it pulverised, and so perished alto¬ 
gether, AU the surviving papers and docinnenis have Iteen oare- 
thlly arranged, and dlepose<l in bundles according to the pi‘iiiei|>al 
subjects. Fifteen volumes of ** Oorpomliem lieeords ” have been 
strongly bound, and tlie documents they contain have, when^ 
necessary, been repaired and inlaid ” by skilful hauds. In short, 
the town records of Barnstaple are now quite ready for somo com¬ 
petent explorer who will go througli them patiently, and report, 
through the Historical Oomruibsion, on tlie nature and value of 
their contents, We can only indicate, very briefly, how full of 
promise they seem to be. 

The earliest charters granted to the borough have not been 
preserved in the originals. Ihit there are later “ Iiispexiums ” 
charters,and notably one of 143$ (r6ih ilon. V I.), iu which some 
of tho former charters are recorded at length. Among these 
occurs a charter of Ilenry III., very full and suggestive; but in 
which, as might have been expected, no mention is rmuh^ of 
"glorious Athelstan," or of his gifts or grants to Jkrnstaplo. For 
the history of the claims made by the burgessos in the eighti'enth 
y«5ar of Kdward Ill., when tliey sot forth that, in accordance with 
Athelstan’s charter, “ they had over since exercised the right of 
Acnding two burgesses to rarlianient,*’ wo may refer to W^ilHs's 
and to Ilmlain. All the documeiils relating to it are not 
to be found umon^ the town records; but there is an original re¬ 
port of the inquisition held at Torriugton (or “ (^hepyng Turiton, ’ 
os the place is called iu tho report) in 1344, immediately after 
the first preferment of the claim. The men of Barnstaple 
omitted that AlheLstanH charter had long been lost; and 
filthough one report was made iu'their favour, the decision was 
finally reversed. Now, of coun^sc, wo hnow that the claim was 
preposterous, and Willis's suggestion that itw'tis made for the salrc 
of weakening 1 he jurisdiction of their lord (Lord Audley was at 
that time the lord of castle and manor), probably hits the truth. 
But it is curious to find the name of Athelslan occurring so often 
in the traditions t>f Barnstaple and its neighbourhood, lie lived, 
wo are told, for some time at Ujuberleigh, in Iho valley of tlic Taw, 
and certainly tho beauty of llic ■woodod countrylljero might justify 
his choice. And during his stay at Umberleigh, after ho had ex- 
jxtlled the Britons from Exeter, he repaired tJio walls of ancient 
Barum, rebuilt the castle, and l>estowed his fecial favour on the 
town. It was at this time, too, that he found(*d the Ih'iory of 
Hlton, close to Ikmstaplc; and that the Priory looked to him as 
its founder is pimod by its luediuival seal, wijicli bears the figure 
of a hiotf, with the legend “ Hoc Athelstaima ago quod presens 
fugnat Imago.*' AU this may perhaps bo refen-ed to the half 
mythic character which was gradually assigned to Athelstan in 
popular ti'adition, and wdiich induced men to look back towards 
nis time as to a goldeu age of pros^perity and happiness. Such n 
feeling, lingering at Barnstaple us el^owllcle in England, may have 
led the burgt^Sus, or their advieci's, l<> put into deiinite form tJio 
floating traditions of the placfi, half behoved, but entirely unsup- 
porteoby anyihiug beyond hearsay evidence. 

The earliest existing document is a deed of 1261; and from 
that time wa have papers of various descriptions down to the 
middle of the last century. In the older grants and charters 
the town is variously named. 'Hie form " Burum,'' wliicb gave 
riee to so long a disclissimi in the first seriefi of Nutts nnA QmrieSj 
occurs but seldom, Controcliojjs of " llardenstaple,*^ or " Bareii- 
Btaple," are by fur the m’ost freqmmt; and in one place we get the 
sounding title of " Biirdenestapolis,” which carric.s us straight 
away to Bysantino tenitory. Local names, however, m mediaeval 
documents are apt to assume singular forms; and in one at least of 
the Barnstaple papers the personal names are so nnnsnal as to 
euggest some special distinction either of rfioc, or, what is more 
probable, of local pronunciation. These names are distinguished 
by an ending in cr; and they occur chiefly in a list (n(»t datfifd, but 
possibly of the time of Edward HI.) of members belonging to a 
guild of St. Nicholas. We have 'nioiniu* Lciya, Mayor; Ciiordan 
I>rua, Geneiau Hirna, Swytt% Biisla, and sevcnU eff Hke diaraotsr. 
In this list we also make acquaintance with WilHaiu Poticonseil,” 
who, we tuny hope, did not intruchi his advice too frequently on 
bis leflow-Uiwnemien} and twice wo have the name of Symeon 
Scbake«{.iw (we give it tis written), which is notlcoa^ os 00- 
mming so fiir west. 

A pwscbtneat roll, which may belong to tho fu-st rears of the 
fbuttmmih century, contains A list of persons possessing weapons 
nr contvflDnring them tu some common store. The ])oJeaxe is most 
fkqimtly ttamed, and the value of each is carefully entered. No 
aeri«i,i5if;fatlei*s, like those of .Toh« Slalliiigibrd, tho patriotic Mayor 
aflSjpi^>,.Ms been found in tho Bartistaple coffers; Wt the 
in the local courts are quite as interesting 


AS fliote of Exeter, end quite as eeiiy. ^ bylaws for Mie 
government of the town ere dated in 1425, end ere in l 4 ttin« A 
second by 4 aw, in English, covets an efiormous she^f parchnient, 
I end dates from 15^5; end e thud, also in EneUidi, weif set forth 
I in 1690. All these ore very minute in their deteiisi end r^er,^ 
I every possible jurisdiction, oiflee, end misdemeenoor. In foot, me 
extreme independence of the borough after it had freed itself foetn 
the feudal control of its lords is veiy remarkable. It seems to 
have been almost a hiw to itself, end to have ordered or con¬ 
trolled at its own pleasure. Tho watcli over “tip^rs,” " vaga¬ 
bonds,” and " rogues *' of all sorts was v^y aarere. The names of 
all tipplers were returnod at regular inten*alsj but it does not 
oppear that the Oorporation was averse to a judicious drynkynge” 
on pTOptsr occasions. Wo find fiiequeut entiies of " bnmt saote ”■ 
and " burnt clarett ’*; and there is mention of ** 29 bottels of saohe, 
and five buttols of Oanara drank on the rejoicing day for the 
' Prince of Orange's marriage—cost 8s. 8d.” When wo call to 
mind tho " marvellous seai'chuig ” qualities of " Canaries,” as set 
forth by iJame Quickly, we can only hope that they who bore tho 
rod did not on this and siuular occiiskms present an unedifyiug 
example to tipplers of tlie more humble sort. In other respects- 
they w'ere, outwardly at least, an austere generation. One Thomas 
j Bowon, who "on tho 9th day of June did profanely curse six 
several times,” was piinishetl with becoming severity. From these 
livlcr accounts (they belong to the ye.ar 1677) it appears that Barn¬ 
staple presented tho " Duke of Albimarle ” with a gilt box— 

I apparently on his becoming High Steward of the town. The birth¬ 
place and”tho old family estate of Monk lay at no great distances 
I from Barnstaple, and his appoamnee iu the West was always the 
j signal for much cuusiinuption of " (*auaries.” 
j Tho Barnstaplo familiar to the Duke of Albemarle was still,, 
j though iu a slmttered condition, tho Buruslaplo of the Civil Wars. 

I Lady Faushawe, who lisiUid it in tho courso of hor many wander- 
; ings, pronounces it to bo "one of the finest towns in England,” 

I tliough tho peojiJo wore malicious and spiteful, " us most use to 
be so iar from Lfmdou.” The town itself was then confined to 
the angle at which the lilthi rivor Yeo joins the Taw. The castle,, 
of which the mound or "molte ’* only remains, occupied the ex¬ 
treme point of the angle, and the whole U)wn wnsstnuigly walled. 
Ohireudon, writing to Frince Kupeil from Bath (May ,27, 1645)^ 
says, “In truth, lliough I expected very much from Bam- 
I staple, it far exceeded even that exptsctartioTi; and, considering all 
circumstances, is the most miraculously fortilied place lliat 1 know,. 
' and, I am confident, is the best provided tu receive an enemy, 

I especially as a magazine of victuals, of any town in Kiig- 
I land.*' The "miraculous” fori ificutioris did not consist of tho 
town walls alone. The placo itstdf is strongly protected by 
nature, since it stands on a promontory, rioping from tho 
north, between bread, and in the flcvcnteeulu ccnlmy im- 
I passable, marsh lauds. On tho neck of the promontory a strong, 

I slui-vshaped fort was constructed, the outlines of which arc stSl 
distinctly visible. It covered all approa<?h to tho town froai the- 
land side, and looked far out over the windinga of the rivor to tha 
sea and the dislant clili's of Lundy. A placo so well protected, 
nod so well open to tho coast, was, in Clarendon's words, very 
"convenient ' for tho residence of Pririco CharlcB, who was here for 
about two months in 1646, Tradiliou points out a house in thfc" 
High Street as that iu which ho lived, and where, we are told, 
" he gave himself his usual Ucvnsu of drinking.” 

The records of Bariistopio are perhaps more interesting than the- 
town itself in its modernized condition. Thu meseut Guildhall 
contains a series of portraits—ihirtj -oite in uamber—'representing- 
the “ Corporators ” of the borough in 1738, and painted 1 ^ Hudson. 
Kubicund and portly, the appearance of these gentlemen suggest!^ 
that the consumption of ** burnt clarett ” was still coasidiueble 
when Ihcuiiombers for Barnstaple, Sir John Chichester and Mr. Tbeo- 
philus Fortescuc, presented the town with these curious memorials., 
it was indeed affirmed at one time that the Corporation ware allowed 
to choose whether they would .^avo their portraits painted, or 
that the river Taw should be made navigable for krjj^ vessels^ 
but this has been proved to bo an invention oi the enemy. 
There is a’^tradition that Ileynolds, at that time a pnpfl of 
Hudson's, assisted in tho disposal and painting of the draperies. 
The churches of Barnstaple are of no great interest, but the recoil 
contain a large number of documents relating (y:) chi^s and 
chantries iu and near the town, some of which ere important. 
There was a chapel at the foot of the " long bridge,” whirii seems 
to have been founded by Sir WiUiain Trec}^ one of the murdaxm^ 

I of Bedtct, as a penitential offermg. The bridge itself is of later 
date; but there was an ancient ford or crosaing^place in the 
situation, so that the chapel rose at a point where travrileva 
would naturally halt for a few moments. A^ong the more coi^ua 
piapers is a list of plate and church fomitiuo sold by the Cqmmfo- 
sionersin 1552, tho year in which all chantiieB were iuweeaed. 
Six chalices and three patens of silver were then vtihiea at 24I, 
We are told, too, that " Sir John Cfoi(%eflter| Et., pulled down 
pahiie emsse & eaiyed away the stmies, iron, nnd led, to Hie 
valewe of 2I.** 

Besides the town records, a number of se wr,!) miamiftrtot boolca 
wore found in the chests, one of wlridh (clMa 1340) eontahlil A 
copy of Seneca's Morals, Tbere were idiM aemo 
one "for the mtrdiut of kUUag,diesrittgv«nde«di^ ,in, 

Lent or on fish daies ‘V-wdthoutlMie, but Slieabe<|e»| 

and.one, aarVin'tbe'»d|^>of^<telise lU."w 
of flime mUi 'Vepilae fo 0 wm ^ ' 
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eaH«d tlM Both Ohft»lea I. aad Charles II. touched 

ibt thoevSI *' St iiutdaaw's Chnwh at Pfymouib, where a thtoeo 
vHh a wlte^tod Ui the cbaiHB^ 

We rt^peal the Bametaple records call for^ and will 
npty, p Ihll examtaticm. Thej contain much of coarse wluich is 
iM% of hMSdinterest; hut many of the papers are important in a 
ataeli Kdder senes \ sad uirtil tlmy have neen thorong^y explored. 
It is impOBKhle to say how muck light may he thrown hy their 
eenSentj on the early history and development of municipal in- 
odfidm. 


FfiKKCH SPOKTSMEB. 

"VITJB are ioclined to holieve that the popular theory which 
Y V makes the French less of a sporting nation tWi the 
JBnglish is a popular delusion. Frenchmeu have no doubt fewer 
opportunities of sport, especially so far as sliooting is concerned, 
tnanka to the extreme subdivision of the laud, fuid the easy, 
^moeiatic looseness of the game-laws. It is only comparatively 
hrbsly thi^; they have taken to the turF, simply because tne idea of 
it had eearoely occurred to them. But, now that they are imi¬ 
tating our English habits, in their fervid zeal and inlpulsive 
omhttsiaam they ^ far in advance of their more phlegmatic 
models. An Englishman takes things very much as they come; 
« Frenchman tmows himself into bis part with a feiwour that 
ought assuredly to command success. Breakfast in one of the 
botels at Newmarket or Doncaster on the eventful morning 
of the Oesarewitch or the Sullingcr,” and you will see men in 
garb of a decidedly sporting cut laying thcii* heads together 
over the tables; but, except for the faint echo of some 
whisper here and there, you could hardly toll the subject of their 
•conversation. They might bo comparing notes as to ibo quality 
of their steaks and chops, while they are really laying and 
taking the odds for thousands. But, should you have been sleep¬ 
ing in a French hotel on the eve of a race meeting, there can be 
&o question as to wbat is going forward about you. The gentlemen 
who crowd to the morning table-d’h6te are attired iu garmeuts 
of the most fantastically horsy fashions—in Niswinarket cutaways 
of Lincoln green that remind you of the plates in antiquated 
smorting novels, in corduroy continuations silting close to the 
Bmba, and in broad-folded cream-coloured sctirfs secured by 
Brobdingnngian horseshoes. You recognize the masterpieces of 
4 be fashions that have attracted you in windows on the Boulevards, 
And not a few of these havo been improved upon by Iho genius of 
provincial tailors. Happily for the patrons of the turf in France, the 
eettlemeni of their costumierh bill and of their travelling expenses 
nre the worst indiscretions into which most of them aro betrayed. 
They may have nionograiumed ivory-bound books and metallic 
pencils, but the pages of these volumes are for the most part 
virgin. We do not sajy that the epidemic of belting is not spread¬ 
ing in France os on this side of the Ohannet, but tts yet it has 
mrae comparatively little progress. On the other hand we have the 
illustration of the old proverb reversed, nml if there is little wool in 
tile breakfast-room there is a ^at deal of cry. Every man iu it is 
not only talkinjj, but positively shouting horseflesh; and* with a 
•characteristic absence of mauvaise hontCf considering how innocent 
they ^ are in the matter. Each of them directs his conversation 
by preference to a friend or acquaiiitauco some half-dozen seats 
Away, so that he may have an opportunity of ventilating his wisdom 
in puolic. Yet at the same time they show much of that super- 
Atinous reverenco which so often fpes hand in liand with ig¬ 
norance. A husli will iWU on the vociferous groups nt the appoar- 
«istw of an English jockey within earshot, although he knows 
nothing whatever of their tongue; and for once the English betting 
man fims himself regarded with some semblance of respect. 
ia is with the French shooter at the beginning of the season. He 
jovrsUs with intense impatience the official announcement of the 
Awning day, although aware that it may be more than a toss-up 
wsretber he kiUs anything when it does come; and ho is ready to 
piovoke an 4 meute in his department should the authorities unduly 
ebtiaj it Taking tiipfi by the forelock many a week be^, be has 
AOmpuloosly seen to his gun and his cartridges, and ho has had 
ttimy a talk with his cronies of the c(if 6 over the pro^ets 
•of 'the season. On the eve of the momentous day he is all 
skgegin a tremor df excitement, which has so effeetually banished 
slMp from his pillow that he is enger to take the field with the 
larks and the swaUows. 

We have been led into this trafn of thought by a police at last 
ISosday b number of tiie The previous l^unday had keen fixed 

Ibr tibe opening day, and M. Marx, a well-known contributor to 
that Journal, relates ms adventures for the benefit of its readers. 
Vfo wBl say for the accomplished contxibutor that he 

dm not dilate upon his actual shooting experiences at any tedious 
length. & merely intunates incidentally tbst he did kiU certain 
postekiges, nnd he modest^ shares the merit of his success with 
m ^iahfrd dcjfg who fbllbwed Mm to the Md and the breech¬ 
loader whose maker he duly advertises. Yet there b a certain 
,aigidds(vaa& in hb simple'* stoiy:, since it not only iUftstmtes the 
iStit 4t ots&pdum w« b«re spoken of. but shows tibt those 
gejod €^d4iisldoDedidw^^ wMch have otlegstiier gone 

e««df wlllv IIS iH» itilBbi frwoim witiionr nobMlMrareoverthe 

flwsitootiiigosnlirtikitortoo^^ 

MbstretijM'ltiwiv wriftohibisms^ some 

. tww 'dbas- swsbtiEby'tw- Ibt ' tb 


have toilked. of a quiet day over diigs would have been going back 
at a lean to the times of our fathers *, and indeed he must hova 
tslegra^ied the events of such a day from some outof-th^wiy 
GOtiuty in the North or beyond the Border. He would have writtSu 
nf guns marching in line through stubbles and tumip-fii^ds of vaan* 
manageable dimensions, with retrievers following at the heels of 
the p^y, as the fdiortest means of seemriug the wounded. Wheti 
the nag came to be counted up, aft^ infinite grumbling at the 
scfircity of coveys, at the excess of borreu birds, and the profusion oc 

squeakers,” nothing short of thirty to sixty brace would have 
satuified him. The worthy Parisians expect nothing of the kind; 
they know that the department of the Seine and Mama b not 
situated anywhere in Fairyland. Neither trouble nor expense 
b grudged in preserving on such superb domains as Oompmgne 
orFerrmres; but, as a rule, anywhere within reach of Pans the 
shooting slips down between the two stools of the stealthy poacher 
and the small proprietor. The Parisian htidai^ b quite content 
to have a cheerful day on the plain of St. Denis, among scores or 
hundreds of rivals wlio are jealously quartering the ground. M. 
Marx,who writes for the Oercles and the boulevards,was lucky enough 
to get the ruu of a farm. Unfortunately for him, the form seems 
to have been somewhat out of the way, and ho had to fall back on 
the rough hospitality of its occupants. His fate was worse than 
he had any cause to expect, for he found the family of the farmer 
in an agony of grief over a mare who had over-eaten herself in a 
field of lucerne. Probably their visitor would havo slept but little 
in any case; as it was, ho had to dispense with sleep altogether. 
Naturally he turned out ,wiih the earliest dawn, and subsequentiy, 
to his disgust, when ho came homo {it night he found nothing but 
eggs and onions to fall back upon. A In gmrrB eomme d U merre; 
and the rougli quarters and the meagre meal, where the piece of 
resistance was one of his own fresh-killed pavtridj^, only noOde the 
brief outing more enjoyable to the hardy Parisian cAaiseitr. As 
wo said, ho is discreetly silent as to tho numbei’ of birds he bagged. 
But it is impossible to conceive any ordinary English ^ortsmatt 
thinking it worth while to go through so much for so little; and 
no Engiishmau would have dream<id that such modest explotU 
were w orthy of being retailed for tho delectation of Ms country- 
men. 

We know nothiiq?, of course, of M. Marx’s shooting capabilities, 
but we do not feel in the slightest degree inclined to smile at him. 
There are sportsmen and sportsmen in France as elsewhere, os 
there are dogs and do^; hut the fact is that the shooting system 
on the other side of the Channel has more of real sport in it than 
that which has come into fashion with us. In England, where the 
game b preserved with all manner of artiflcbl appliances, and where 
the shooters sweep along tho fields in September in more or less 
serried hues, you leave science out of the question olto^ther. 
Everything must depend on the guns and the shooting; and that 
man is the king of the day who shoots most coolly and 
steadily. Those good old traditions have long ago been exploded 
of days when the master and bis men took a pride in the do^ 
they had broken, and delighted in seeing them doing thw 
work. Then, instead of sending tho watchers round in the morn¬ 
ing to drive tho birds from their lurking places Into the 
turnips, you had to study for yourself where you were likely 
to find them, carefully marking tho sot of tho wind. That 
is whut our French friends have to do nowadays, accor$n^ to 
their lights. AVe may laugh at the sleek, well-conditioned citizen 
who shows in hU hard-breathing aud corpulent frame the signs of 
his sedentary self-indulgence in restaurants and cafiSs, when he gete 
himself up in gaiters and a mauy-tasselled givme-bag, with a bril¬ 
liant suit of the McWhirter tartan. You may fancy that hb over¬ 
fed dog, a queer cross between a lurcher and a setter, b in eve^ 
respect b suitable companion for him. The man feels his too solid 
flesh in process of melting as he gives himself up to a series of un¬ 
wonted gymnastics in scrambling over the fences under n g^iiw sun; 
and he is apt to leave shreds of his gorgeous tartan sti^lng in tho 
tight ^ps of the hedges. Tlie dog pulfs and pants even more 
than his master, and habitually potters in most irritating 
fashion, except nt the very moment when he ought to be 
silent and down-charge. Then at the rare ^phenomenon of 
a fallen piece of gome he is hurried out of bb indolent self- 
control, aud is opt to scatter the feathere and swallow the 
body ill place of depositing it at the feet of the sportsman. 
But man aud dog are at least bringing their limited^ intelligence 
to bear upon tire business of filling tire bag. Like the Bed 
Indian who shoots for subsistence in tho boundless hunting 
grounds of the A\'‘estern wilderness, they must study the ** sign” 
and the habits of the game, if they hope to do anything at OB. 
For in these days the game is nearly as scarce in the great Ameri- 
can pmiries os among the vines and wheatfields of iEmee. And 
in the one case as in the othei'jeverythiiq^ is fish that comes to net. 
The red man after days of fruitless buhtmg at last sees a desiTM add 
makes a staflt upon it. Should e\'eti hb steady nenvea tremble A 
little, it is no wonder, for a miss mav mean tibort Ooimneai if not 
starvation; and if the deer escapes him, bo falde back tfoh tha 
prairie dog. So tho French gunuer may well be ahaknn oiid nf Ms 
compesura should a covey of paitridj^ nre wbbibg eremid Mk. 
It b aa opportunity of distingobMag htmsHf such as Ite never bad 
hfi^ frw ; stkould he let slip tile bti&bntchflmce, the INb vtilt be 
(poib 'frbm him Ibr ever; and if he drop two of them, or even one^ 
It todoundi irezy greatiy to hb credit. Bat should be havh a breee 
of |||gtol%ie to^fttok tup; ho to etovated at Once into the seventh 
iViMlto hew^fiaftieipates to bto etotion, os to tiiows liy 
'toboo, whtoh'aie 'ntotfr* 
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cfurily ici^, he is perfectly satisfied with fieldfares or thrashes. 
Aady waivloff the sin of extermioatiug aiQgiog>l»rday we do not 
eee why he shonld not make hims^f hapfy la his own simple way. 
From the purely gastronomic point of view, there are few birds 
from the hedgerows which do not make excellent pdtii and rdi^; 
and, 60 far as sport is concerned, it is a mere matter of prmudice 
what is game and what is not. The most experienced of Scotch 
shots takes almost as much pride in stalking a wild goose as in 
stalking a red deer, the bird being unquestionably more wary than 
the qumruped, while in many districts of the North it is very much 
more of a rarity. We have dwelt chiefly on that popular aspect 
of foreign shooting which lends itself with more or less fitness to 
caricature. But, seriously, there are many gentlemen abroad who 
could give valuable “ wrinkles " to their English brethren; while in 
point of dog-breeding and dog-breaking there can be very little doubt 
that there are nqt a few Frenchmen and Belgians who are very 
decidedly our superiors. 


AN EX-PRIEST ON CATHOLIC MORALITY. 


A OUmOUS paper has rccenlly appeared in a Wesleyan organ 
by an ** ex-lloiuau Catholic Priest,” under the title of “ Neo- 
Oatholicism md Morality.” It contains undoubtedly some inter¬ 
esting reflections, though not much which has not been said over 
and over again before hy l*rote 8 tant critics of cvorj* form of 
Catholicism.” But in their mouths the criticism is throughout 
intelligible and consistent. There can be no mistake as to what 
they are assailing, or what is llte main object of thuir contention. 
.Wewayor may not agree with them, but we understand clearly 
that they are—as was once curiously remarked by a cathedral 
verger in describing the sermon of a preacher noted for his anti- 
Itoman zeal—a giving of it to the Pope,” and that to them Popery 
includes whatever does not come within the purview of Exeter 
Hall theology. The precise aim of the ** ox-Pricst ” is not equally 
obvious. And the title of his paper, as well as the organ he has 
aelected for its publication, tends rather to complicate than to clear 
up our apprehension of his drift. “ Neo-Catholicism ” is a term 
which requires definition, and an ox-l^rnan Catholic Priest 
who^ m^es a ’Wesleyan magazine the medium of his cora- 
mttnications may be supposed primd facie to have abjured some- 
tbit^ more than the “ lioiuan ” specialities of his former creed. The 
internal evidence seems strongly to confirm this supposition, and 
so far as we can gather from it any idea of what is intended by 
Neo-Catholicism, it appears to include a good deal which the 
term without its novel prefix is' commonly understood to denote. 
"Yet the writer pointedly disclaims in more than one passage the 
desire of “ expressing any opinion on the points of faith or con¬ 
troversy existing among l*rotestaul 8 , Anglicans, and Orthodox 
Oreelcs,” and wishes to confine himself to dogmatic or practical 
developments peculiar to Neo-Oatholicism.” What he has actu¬ 
ally done is to insist chielly on certain developments of popular 
TJltramontanisui, whicli however, if we rightly apprehend him, 
are treated as the direct and nece.sHary result of prmciples most 
of which ^'Anglicans and Orthodox Greeks,” and some of which 
** orthodox Protestants ” also hold in common. The value of his 
criticisms, whatever it be, would be materially increased by a 
more precise circumscription of the sphere within which they are 
intended to apply. 

W© have first a survey of medieval Catholicism, as it had 
existed “ in splendid darkness for nino hundred yenrs ” before the 
Beformntion, and the deserij)tion is not a flattering one; her ” 
(Homo’s) “ religion a polity amongst the rulers, a materialism 
amongst the ruled; her pastors, merchunts of souls; the.aureola 
of her Madonna eclipsing the Light of God; her shops for the 
cnlo of passports into her heaven, into which everything 
}>aid for could enter, except iinlependeuco and humanity.” This, 
we are told, is what Luther revolted against. Be it so; but the 
system which in Luther's time had already existed for nino 
hundred years” can hardly he desigmilod three centuries after him 
as ** Neo-CatUoUcism.” The ox-Priest proceeds, however, to 
describe it as such in languuge sufficiently incisive:— ^ 

Neo-Cathclitiisin proolaims a principle utterly opposed to that of Luther. 
The cenitciencti under Nco-<7utholu:iMni has only one fiinciinn : it hns solely 
to n»k, “ What is ordered ? ” The Xco*(?alholic may have pcivhnnco to 
appeal from Confessor to Director, iVoui Dirt'ctor to Bishop, from Bishop to 
Pupej; but tbero the appeal cuds. He has only one fact to discover, one 

J uestum to solve t la such an act or opinion really appr(ivcd b\' tlic 
*upacy ? ” JEt raumfnita etf. 


The special point of the indictment hero is that conscience an 
intelligence are superseded by a judge **solely external,” who : 
also final and supreme. And we are warned by the ex-Priest the 
those who only theorize on such matters cannot umkrstaod th 
intolerable burden thus imposed on the individual conscienoi 
For the authority is not only external and arbitrary, not onl 
does it supersede all moral freedom, but it is itself unef^rving c 
any moral respect 

Thf^ who only theorize on lhe%e matters do not and clmhot realize tl 
mwildcrment to the individunl when he discovers that the external authi 
rity, instt^ of being the Sbekinah of the Invieihle God, ia tnerelv, who 
^aced a litUe higher, the egotistic policy «f an avaricious stuteaman'tr^is 
i^r power m the name of Christ. To the honest man the authorltv ht 
peiishod. 


Here we must pause to interpose two obvious comments. In & 
first nlaoe, a ^^eiy moderate acquaintance with Church history 
wow hAVA tAiight the ex-Priest that the system of abject sul)- 


miaakm which hedenouncae israiy ihr fiem r^tmuHag tlm actml 
condition of the medimval Ohuzch. His pmtnre iSf to say the 
least, overdrawn and insdeqiutte. There was an eneigetic, otoi a 
turbulent, life at work unaer the surface, whi^ Borne may have 
watched with jealousy, but entirely l^ed to suppreik if it 
be replied that this, is anyhow tihe oemdition oi the posirHelwint- 
tion or of the modm Ohurab, we must again observe, first, that 
the line, wherever it is meant to be drawn, should be much mora 
clearly defined, and secon^y that the action of the Curia, even in 
recent times, and under Jesuit guidance, cannot fi|irly be described 
as simply ** the egotistic polity of an avi^cious statesman trading 
for power in the name of Christ.” That m one side of the jpicture 
no aoubt, but not the only one. The Jesuit policy, which is what 
the writer seems to have cluefiy in view, has al^ys been, if not 
an avaricious, an ambitious one, intent on seeking poww. But 
the question on which it would be interesting to receive somo 
authentic information from an ex-Priest^not, we i^esume, him* 
self an ex-Jesuit—is how far this system of Loyola is necessarily 
bound up with the religious life and discipline of the RomaU' 
Catholic Church; and on that point we are left to desiderate 
further guidance. Our informant, so to say, blows hot and cold« 
He describee the system as Neo<^atholici 8 m,” but he also tracea 
it bach through twelve centuries, withont giving any hint of a 
break anywhere, and a fresh point of departure. 

His next point, which is of course one of the most fkmiliar 
commonplaces of all anti-Popeiy controversialists, is the confes¬ 
sional ; and we observe that he treats it exclusively in connexion 
with women, as though men had nothing to do with the ordinance, 
and almost exclusively under the aspect of “ direction ”—which is,, 
we believe, in the main a modern adjunct of the ordinance, and one 
for the introduction and fostering of which the Jesuits are mainly 
responsible. But here again we are left in the same uncertainty aa 
to whether the ** sacrament of penance ” itself, or only those special 
applications of it, are intended to be assailed, A great deal might 
probably be said against the latter from a perfectly ** orthodox ” 
point of view, Anglican, Homan, or Greek; but the ordinance* 
Itself is an integral part gf the Greek, just as much as of the 
Homan Catholic religious system, and^ is more or less recognized 
both in theory and practice among Anglicans. Yet we have long and 
eloquent passages—too long to quoted here—where the results 

of ** the Homan Catholic system,” identical apparently with the 
Noo-Catholic ” system, are traced up to ** the aogma on which it 
rests.” This dogma turns out to be that of original sin and 
redemption, which is the common belief of Protestants, Angli* 
cans, and orthodox Greeks ” also; and the application of it through 
sacraments is common at least to the two latter, who would find 
little to criticize in the following passage, apart from the final 
paragraph 


To those on oarth tlio supernatural lifo is tiiiparredby Baptism, is strsnpthf 
eneti by Confirmation, is nourished hy the Eucharist, is weakened by venial 
sin, isidestroyed by mortal sin, is restored by the absolution given after 
confession, in the sacrament of Tenance ; is in death's agony mrlifted by 
Extreme Unction; is in the purgatory due to venial sin or to tuortal sin not 
fully atoned for, relieved by Tapul indulgences, by charitid>lo prayers, by 
alms, by the sacridco of the Mass. 


Here again we should like to ask whether the whole system 
of direction,” and “ the spirit of a foreign Jesuit college, with it» 
spying, humiliations, tell-Wng, un-English, unmanly fashions,” are 
or are not the natural or necessary result of the sacramental 
system, and even of ** the dogma” of original sin and redemption 
on which it is said to rest. If they are, the ex-Priest should plainly 
toll us 80, and direct his assault, not a^nst the accidents but the 
essoDce of the system be so emphatically condemns. It is true that by 
doing so he might lose the support of many who will be dis¬ 
posed more or loss heartily to sympathize with his denuneia* 
tions of particular details of belief or practice which tbejr disap¬ 
prove ; but we should then at least know where to find him, and 
moreover it is waste of labour to pluck off the flowers while* 
the poisonous root is left untouched. If, on the other hand, th» 
poison is to be found in the Neq-Oatholic developments only, and 
not in the dogma from which they spring, the line should he ]nor» 



^ievous abuse; but for any practical purpose it is essential to 
distinguish between the good and the bad, tne use and the abuses 
To hit all ronnd and then explain that you only wish to strike at 
abuses is neither a logical nor a profitable procedure. 

We had occasion not long ago, in noticing a pamphlet of Mr. 
Petre’s—a Homan, not ex-Eoman Catholic priest—to point out 
the strange exhibitions of that spying spirit of a foreign Jesuit 
College ” which he, like the present writer, so sharply criticizes, 
Mr. Petre of course considers these peculiaritieis a land of firngoa 
growth, having no natural or proper relation to the Homan Catholic 
system as such. That is a pmectly inteUigible and ssguahlc 
view, and we should be fflad to see it worked oiU^ some 
comj^tent hand, whelher of a Priest or an ex-Prlest It la alscs 
an intelligible view that the “Neo-Catholic” abuse k merely 
the normal and proper development of the Catholic tradition cm 
which it is professedly based. And this we sospeot to be the zml 
view of the present writer. But if so he woula do well to speak 
out more plainly* Whether Indeed a Werieyaa sua^gariae ia the 
most euitable organ fbr each a ptupose may be ouestloBed. Bui M 
the ** Neo-Papal system^” aadesoriM In the mUowhlg ^' 
extract, whiA must be onr Ml Is only M OaM^ 

10 to put it^ the ex-Priest woilld he j^nd^sM ^ 



REVIEWS. 

' ARCHfifSHOP TREKCITS LRCriTBKS OB WSmMVAL 
PUURCII HISTORY.* 

I T is tdd oY Btsbop Blotnfield that wUen soma lawyets eriU- 
cized tbft senaOQs ot a certain j^puUr prescheir as wanUng in 
attbstance and solid though be urm in excuse that the object of 
tbeit strictures " bad preached so long to bonnets as to have for- 
gotteU.tbe^e B^ere btaina.'’ This ungallant antithesis Archbishop 
^ncbin his preface cites only to reprobate. The groundworh 
of his present book has been a course of lectures on Ohurch history 
delivered to a class of girls at Queen’s College, London •, and ho 
gives it as his convicUon, after some experience in lecturing to 
the yonng of both sexes,” ** that there is no need to break the 
bread or knowledge smaller for young women than for young 
men.” It might perhaps be supposed that this chivalrous vindica¬ 
tion of the rights of the bonnet-wearers to sit down at tlie feast of 
reason on equal terms witli those to whom Bishop Blom- 
held accorded the monopoly of bmins was the prelude 
to an unusually severe and solid course of teaching. 
When, however, we turn from the preface to the book 
itself, we do uot find that the quantity of bread here 
bestowed is at all alarming. If, indeed, we were called upon 
to criticize this book iii a single word, our word for it would be 
thin.” It is pleasant reading enough, it is fair and appreciative 
in tone, it is good as far os it goes *, but there is not very much in 
it. This is perhaps what may bo said of most lectures doliverod 
to young women, or to young men either, on subjects of which 
they ore not making a special study. Archbishop Trench’s heurei's 
at Queen’s College were not supposed to be in training for theo¬ 
logians, or to want more than a general acquaintance with Ohurch 
history. What such bearers require is, not so much to learn a 
number of facts, as to be put in the way of afterwards learning 
these for tliemselvea if necessary; to be given a good general view 
of the whole subject, and, aliove all, to have an interest in it 
awakened. There is no doubt that in this last respect the 
spoken word has an advantage over the written one. People 
will listen to a lecture, and aftora^ards, their interest having 
once been aroused, will go and read up for themselves, who would 
never otherwise have thought of* entering upon the study of 
such or such a subject at all. But when the spoken lecture 
which we hear but once has developed into the printed faoolk 
which wo can read as many times as wo like, we are apt 
to become conscious of an allusiveness of style and a tbiuuess 
of texture which probably did not strike us before. Dr. Trench 
tells us that in the revision of his lectures for the press much has 
been re-written, something wiijidrawn, not a little added ” •, but 
they nevertheless retain the character—perhaps wo might say the 
characteristic weaknesses—of lectures. There is an undue propor¬ 
tion of comment, redeciion, and moralizing to the amount of posi¬ 
tive information. 

' Although, however, as a whole the book is disappointing, it has 
its good points. There is a certain charm in the author’s kindly 
and sympathetic wav of looking at things, in his determination to 
view men on their Dost side. One of his favourite proverbs is the 
Chinese saying, Bettor a diamond with a flaw than a pebble 
without one” ; and he is not anxious to look too closely even at 
the admitted daws of his diamonds. He warns his readers agmnst 
the temptation to be over-critical on those who have done great 
work in the Church, “ resolving that this one went too far, 
and that not far enough; that Tertulliao was too tierce, and 
•ferome too touchy; that Luther might somotimc.s have kept a 
better tongue in his head, and so on.” Those writers who “ have 
an eye only for the tares, and none for the wheat,” at whose touch 
all which was high becomes low, all v^hich was heroic dwarfs 
and dwindles into littleness and meanness,” are abhorrent to him. 
As we read his protest against sneh, wo are reminded of the 
lines in which Merlin expresses his scorn of carping censors like 
Vivien, who, 

If they find 

Some stain or bU'misU in a name of note, 

^sot grieving tlwh grontest arc so hinali, 

Inflate thein'^olvi's witli wane iiisaoe tlcliglit, 

And judge all nature finni Iut feet of elay, 

Without the will to lift their c\ es, and sums 
U er godlike head orowiiM with spiritual lire, 

Awl tuuehing other worlds. 

The one thing indeed which Dr. Trench cannot let pass without 
rebuke is a sneer. He rises into indignation in denouncing the 
ignorant contempt with which the Schoolmen are often spoken of 
who have never rend a line of their writings. In 
ng the claims of tlie monastic system to the gratitude of 
the world, ho pauses to dispose of some scotier 

We Bomctinifls hear the ignoble observation—it used to bo hcord much 
ofteaor—that iho tnuukA knew linw to piek out the best and most fertile 
spots fur ihemtielves ; when iudccsd it ivould be truer to ssy that they knew 
how to make that which had fallen to them—-it was often the waste or the 
raoraSB which none other cared to cultivate—the best; but this by the 
aweat of their brow and the intelligent labour of their hands. 

^ He winds up a recapitaUtion of the good exacts of the Criuodes 

^ * Zeeftmee on JUidwtal Chtreh ATtotary. Being the ^bstance of Lectures 
deUvtisd at Queen’s College, London. By Kichard Chenevix Trench, | 
0,1)., Arehtdsbop of Bnbliii, ChsAcellor of the Order of St. Tstrick. 
Londmii Uncmillsa A Co* | 


hy' 'Ite^vlavte ^ ' ■ [SqftaaAer't^ 

with a RItig etiiord^Oheeterdeld, whom ia tim ^ye nobody is 
very likely to take for agttide to the light ludeistandiog of thfr 
relij^ous tido of histoiy 

We may bo content then to leavo to Lord CIUMterfield and to oUieii liks- 
mlnded to pass their Judgment on the Crusades, namely that they wart 
** tho most immoral and wicked lebeme that waa ever contrived by knaves, 
and executed by madmen and fools against humanity ('* and wo may thank 
God that at all events history is now so written, and the past so judged^ 
that we are not evon tempted to such ignoble verdtets as these. 

It has been Lord Ohesterfield’s unhappy fate more than once to 
draw upon himself the wrath of the present Archbishop of 
Dublio. With the same air of infellihilitv with which he pro¬ 
nounced the Orusaders to have been either knaves or fools, he also 
laid down that no ** man of fashion ” should ever quote a proverb* 
In this latter cose the only excuse that we can otier for him is that 
he never had the chance of reading Dr. Trench on Ptwerbi and 
tfipir Zmuns, 

Though, however, the Archbishop defends Orusaders, monks, 
and Schoolmen against the scoiis of the ignorant or the unsym¬ 
pathetic, he is never a mere eulogist, and in the chapter on 
Monasticism he declares unhesitatingly ** that so soon as ever the 
better moral forces, which evon at the beginning were not the only 
ones, began to ebb, thei'e sprang out of the monastic system evils the 
most enormous.” In short, if he condemns on the one side the 
error of unduly depreciating ” the Middle Ages, on the other side 
ho protests against that of “ extoUing them as ‘ages of faith,’ with 
a tacit subaudition that all which came after have been ages of 
unbelief.” It is raru to iind a writer who combines so thorough a 
belief in the Heformation os an unspeakable gain ” with so full 
and hearty an appreciation of the luediRJval Ohurch as dow Dr. 
Trench. As an lustanco of his fairness in dealing with individuals 
we may take his judgment upon Erasmus, who genurallv receives 
but hard measure at the hands of those who syinpatLize with 
Luther:— 

Erusmus, Iv.t it be renieniberetl, did not bogin his career us a Reformer,— 
and it was only by the- ivay and by accident that ho was .snd»,—but as a 
Humanist; and in the main ho was faithful throuKlmut to tho duties 
which tills namo imposcil. Oiio may wish that ho had looked higher and 
scon (l«‘ptjr. Tot when he refused to advance any farther, and separated 
himsplf tmd his fort-iinon from lUose of the more uruont Uoibnnnrs, tins was 
not a st-opping short upon iiis part at tho pnwpoct of danger on a lino 
wliorcnpiin ho had hillierlo l>eon travelling, but a refusal to allow himself 
to be violently triuis])jrted from his own lino to quite another, (u one upon 
which he hud never professed to travel; for he hud always declared that u 
Reformutimi in Lulhor’s sense and carried out in hishidrit itjvolvc<l so much 
of danger, might Ih) attended with such frightful calamities, ns would fax 
outweigh any itroblomariuiil good which was to he gotten from it. Thera 
may have been, 1 am sure there was, a more excellent way than that which 
he chose ; but 1 am sure also tiint it is easy to eay things about Erasmus, 
which shall be bitterer and more full of reproach than the actual facts, of 
the case, il'duly w'eighed in tho balance, would warrant. 

Clear explanatioxia, couched in langaago intelligible to ordinary 
intellects, of theological disputes are so seldom to be met with 
that many I’eaders will doubtless he grateful to Dr. Trench for his 
sketch of the diiTerences between the Thomists and tho Scotists, 
and his account of the great controvemy of the Noiuinalists and 
llealists. On the other hand, in tho chapter on ‘‘ The Eucharistic 
Controversies ” Dr. Trench might, we think, with advantage have 
given a distinct explanation of what is meant in scholastic lan¬ 
guage by “ substance.” And wo should like to know how many of 
his readers will understand him when he tells them that “ quite 
anutbor palinode ” was put Jiefore Berongar of Tours. It is, more¬ 
over, too allusive in a popular work to ask “ Who is there that 
would not fain adopt, if ho might, Coleridge’s judgment of 
Berongar, so glorious in its charity ? ” without over saying what 
that iudginent was, or even where it is to be found. To Dr. 
Trench, who records that he once had the privilege of hearing the 
sage of llighgato discourse foinoarl;^ an hour upon the intellectual 
greatness of the Schoohneu, Coleridge’s views upon Borengnr 
of Tours are doubtless familiar. But ordinary people's 
koowlodgo of Coleridge seldom extends far beyond tbe Ancient 
Mariner and ChrietahA. Speaking tiir himself, Dr. Trench declares 
that he is unable to shore in the sympathy with which Berengar’s 
revolt against the prevailing dogma ot trausubstantiation has often 
been regarded. As a theologian, ho considers that Borengar took 
too low a view of tho Sacrament, and that “ his success Would have 
been a calamity.” Nor does ho see anything in i^rengnr’s personal 
character to excite tho sympathy which he denies to his o^octrine. 
That Borengar had not the courage of his opinions” is notorious. 

“ Logic,” as Milman observes, “ makes no martyrs.” He did not 
redeem this want of i)ersonal bravery bv any modesty or meekness in 
controversy. He assumed aim of insolent superiority towards Lan- 
iVanc, and gave him the lie over and over apin; he called one 
episcopal adversary “ tho Paduan buffoon,” and another " the 
I’isan Antichrist”: and goneralljr he indulpd in that heavy 
impertinence which passed for wit in the Middle Ages:— 

If be bus to speak of Pope Leo, “ tlmt holy lion of yours,” he obBer^‘e9, 
1.1 very far from b(!ing the Liim of tho tribe of Judah.” 

All which^ amounts to this, that Borengar had the cksiacteristic 
bad manners of a controversialist of tho eleventh century, 
indeed of many succeeding ones. 

By his treatment of Borengar alone Dr. Trench shows that msffe 
opposition to a distinctive doctrine of Rome is not suIScient to 
enust his sympathies. He warns his readers ^aiwt the. tendaimy 
to discover pure aud scriptural ]?rotestantisni in every, imd 
Manicbceaa or pantheistic sect of the flliddie Ages, though 

tsnee from Eouie was itself a pledge of neanese to the tnith.” 
Those who insist upon chamuig the Cathaii, Alfaigense^ oe 



rpSS Si at a ru 1 «, loaea miwli^ol ii$ Interest wben. tie 
Xv iHImef of ttleI)irlKf in. Its nominations; but 

allSkOt^ Qi»thie|ttiftfiikti oecnuait Seftoft was uimtei'ed, the Held 
oooq^iieed most the best insblle perfonuera amonj^ tlm three- 
of the year, and race ms of a singularly open 
tod Interesting ^e absence of Thuno from the 

entry was to be regretted; but it is almost invari¬ 

ably the case that scnne three^year^olds of note are not in the 
Si It^er. The previous running of the favourites, with the 
eaccoption of Beauclero, had been very in and out, and all the host 
thre6»yearK>ld nerfomma of the year, the Derby winner included, 
bad sufilnred aefbat since the Seginniog of the racing season. 
Thus fhr it had seemed doubtful whether any one of them could 
be considered u great racehorse; hut excuses had been made for the 
shortcomings of most of them, and hopes were entertained that the 
St. Leger might turn out to he the critical race of the year, and 
prove whether any of the three-yeai>olds were above the aver¬ 
age. We have on several occasions referred to Beaoclerc, the colt 
by Bosicrucian out of Bonny Bell, who was about the boat two- 
year-old performer of last year. We mentioned that, after being 
nrst favourite for both the Two Thousand and the Derby during 
the winter months, he had struck his leg,” as it is teriufd, shortly 
before the former race, and had been immediately scTatchcd for 
both engagements. ITts Iwo'year-old running had been incompar¬ 
ably better than that of the winner of the herby; and, uUhougli 
Jannette had never been l^enten in 1877, there were reasons for 
aasumiag that she was inferior to Beauclcrc. The rapidity with 
which I&jiuelerc had recovered from his accident hi the spring liad 
mode many of his admirers regret the precipitancy with which he 
had been scratched for the Derby, as it seema'pnp^iblo that ho i 
might have been able to start for that race. Tlio c(‘S.s.alion in 
his training would, how-ever, have interfered bo greatly with liia ! 
chance that, except for gamhliug purposes, no tme who cared ! 
for the horse could fairly have wished to see him run against 
rivals which wore in perfect racing condition; and the prompti¬ 
tude with which his owner struck out his natuo was univer¬ 
sally approved. During the summer, his ))reparation for the St. 
Leger had gone on very smoothly. Still many good judgt*s 
mistrusted his twisted foreleg, and gave it as their opinion that it 
would be foolish to back a hoi'se which had once met with an 
aecident that might vory likely be repeated. They warned 
his backers tliat, however well ho might be hearing’ moderate 
work, ho would be very liable to hit his leg again if» lie 
were to btK!omG at all weary in the severe gallops which 
oqnclude a course of tt'aining fcjr a great race, and that, worst of 
all, he would very probably meet with a similar ttccident during 
the struggle in tlie race itself, lloi’se-watchors declared tha t since 
his mishap in the spring he had contracted a habit of galloping 
with his fore legs mure widely apart than formerly, as if ho iti- 
stiuciively dreaded a repetition of the disaster, and they feared 
that this unnatural action would seriously retard his pace. A 
party of miscreants endeavoured to put an end to all doubts in 
connexion with the horse by breaking into his box and vioUmtly 
injuring him, but their ’designs were fortunately friistratetl. 
About a fortnight before the race, howovor, lie took a rather 
severer gallop than usual, and although he appeariid none the 
worse for it immediately afterwards, in the evening one of 
his fore legs liegun to fill, and It was clear that he had 
given it a blow in his gallop. At such a critical period in 
training rest is usually fatal to u horse's chance, and fesrs 
were entertained tliat rest would now bo necessary for Boanclcrc. 
Jn three or four days, however, ho was fortunately iih](j to reaumo 
work, the excitement about his probabilities of .‘■uccess became 
intenseyand his position in the betting market was as sensitive as 
that of Egyptian bonds. 

Although Jannette had lost a couple of races this vear whim out 
of sorts, she had been successful in four, including LheOAksand 
the MidBummer Stakes at Newmarket July meeting, in which 
she had beaten Thurio, the winner of the Grand Prix de Paris 
and conqueror of Insultiire, by two lengths when receiving 
3 lbs. more than her allowance for sex. As a two-year-old 
she had won seven races without once being beaten; but her 
foim bad been so uncertain as a three-year-old that it was feared 
she must Ixi either delicate or jadish. Her sire, both her grand- 
sires, and one of her great-grimdsires had won the St. Leger, a.s 
also had her dam's own sister. Altogether there were many things 
in her favour. Her breeding, her appearance, and her best public 
form were unexceptionable. On the other hand, she had never 
seemed to be quite nerself this summer, and even at York mces, a 
Ibrtaitot befiire Doncaster, she had sweated a good deal, and 
seemed nervous and fretful. It was also generally reporteil that 
she hod been beaten in a trial in the spring hy her stable companion 
Ohildeiic, who, Although a greatly improved horse, was nt that 
time hy nomean^the bestthroo-yeaiMild on the Turf. This rumour 
xiever weighed wHh us in the least, hut in gauging public 
optnitm on racing, it is necessary to notice the various in- 
Huences which have affected it. As regarded Ohilderic, there 
vnfeve great divergences of opinion. He hto won four races out of 
iiat last yj|gr» but ttr eai^ of the four races ff»r which he had started 
during tbh piwieiit season ho had been beaten. Ifet hisrunning in 
the Mnesof W^alMfs Stakes at Aeeot had been very good. For this 
me he had:eafiied9st. xlhn whUeSeftcmhidcatintoqf^^^ 
ind Gltogplry 9st» 5;ibs. Qkngany won by a length and a half i 


Ohilderic heating ^flon for second place hv a nedi. If this 
running were true, it seemed prohahb that Ohilderic was not 
wan a pound or two woAe tlmn the Derby winner. A couple of 
days later he ran wretchedly, but he was evidently out of sorts on 
that occasion. That sma^ but wiry horse Insure had oidy won 
two out of eight races as a two-year-old, but as a three-yeaMld 
he had won the l‘>emch Derby, in which ho had beaten 
Oloeher by three lengths, and the Ascot Derby, in which he 
had beaten ' Jftnnetto by four lengths and a half. He had, 
however, a bad habit of nmning second, having contrived to 
place blmaelf in that position for the Two TboustwKl, the Derby, 
and the Grand I^ix de Paris. In the Two Thoiiaand he had beaten 
Seftnn by exactly the same distance hy which their positions were 
afterwards reversed in the Derby. In the Grand Prix he had been 
beaten by a head by Thurio, who had afterwards been conquered by 
.Jannette, In the 8as^ex Stakes at Goodwood he hnd been beaten 
by a length by Oloeher, to whom ho was giving 5 lbs., and in the 
Jious Memorial Stakes at Ascot he had been nowhere^to Petnnpefa, 
Dalham, and Touehet. In the coarse of the summer doubts were 
entertained as to his capability of staying over so long a course os 
that of the St. Leger, but the report; that ho had won a good 
trial over aHiiiiilAr distance about a fortnight before the race seemed 
to satisfy his backers. Bod Archer's only claim to favouritism 
on public rininnig rested iiptm the race at Ascot already referred 
to, in which Ghilderic had run so badly. On that occasion he had 
beaten the latter horse by a length at even weights; but Bonnie 
Scotland, who had in the Prince of Wales's Stakes been beaten 
by Qhildeiio, won this race when meeting Ohilderic on Jibs, 
worse tonns, which seomi d to prove that the running was all 
wrong. At Chester he only just contrived to beat a very poor 
Held by a head, hut ho did nut look half Ht for racing at that 
meeting. On the whole, it must bo said tliat he was hacked 
entirely upon his private reputation, and for the soke of his good 
looks. He had great length of body and plenty of bone, and long 
arms and thighs, and his muscles were well developed. The 
great drawbacks to his appearance were his hocks, wnich were 
curhy. Oloeher, whom we have already mentioned, had improved 
immensely in appearance since Goodwood, and many good judges 
considered his prospects of victory to he by no means despicable. 
Then, within a few hours of the race, there was great excitement 
about a mysterious Irish horse named Master iGldore by Loid 
Konald, who had never run before upon an English racccoums. As 
a two-year-old he hod won the only race for which he started, and 
this year ho had nm but twice, beating Umpire on one occasion, 
and being beaten by him on the other. Besides the horses already 
montioned, there were Attains, the winner of the Manchester Cup, 
Glengarry, the winner of the Prince of Wales’s Stakes at Ascot, 
Castlerea’gfa, the winner of the Great Yorkshire Stakes, Eau de 
Vie, the winner of the Nassau Stakes at Goodwood, two outsiders 
who, as will subsequently appear,, were started to make the run¬ 
ning ; Yager, whose sole mission Boeraed to be to get his jockey’s 
leg broken by a kick from another horse before the start, and 
Mnppleton, wno never took any part in the race, and eventually 
walked in with the crowd. 

When the fourteen com]ietitdr8 had arrived at the post, they 
went away at once to a very good start, Insulairo having penhaps* 
a little the best of it. (ilengarry then went to the ttfont, and 
made the running for the fii*st three furlongs. Boniface and 
Potentate, a couple of regular running-raalters, took it up at that 
point; and one or other led the field until within a quarter of a 
mile or less from home, when they fell back, and left the issue to 
their betters, llie real contest then began, and the first to rush 
I to the front was Master Kildare, with Childeric racing against 
i him; and the pair struggled against each other fivim tliat point 
to the end. They won* followed by OJocher, Jannette, lusu- 
laire, Boauclerc, and Attains, Before they reached the distance, 
Archer came sailing along upon Jannette, passed Childeric and 
Master Kildare, who were lighting away as if the raco lay between 
them only, and won with the greatest case by four lengths* 
Childeric was second, and thus for two years in auccession Lord 
! Falmouth has owned the first and .second hoivcs in the St. Leger. 
The mysterious Irishman, who was third, is ovideiitly a good 
liorso, and this fact will certainly be remcniWud by handicappers. 
But lio is already in tho Ccsarewitch with a light weight tm- 
portioned to him, and in the Cambridgeshire his cliauco seems far 
from a bad one. Clocher was fourth and Insulaire was fifth, and 
these positions confirm their Goodwood running. AttaJus w'os 
sixth, find this was about tho place where one might have expected 
to find him, judging from his previous running. Bcauclerc was 
seventh; but the enforced interruption of niff training, which 
occurred at a very critical time, was quite enough to account for 
his dofeat. Bed Archer never took an important part in the race 
from the beginning to the end. 

.Jannette is the fourth of Iiord Olifden’s stock that bus won the 
St, Leger, and her performance in that mce, combined with 
her previous running, proves that when she is well she Is a 
mare of very high quality. She is probably rather above than 
below tlie avera^ of St. Leger winners; and with her breeding, 
her shape, her size, and her public running, she ought some day to 
be a most valuable brood mare; and when it is remembered that 
her owner is one of tho most straightforward men on the Turf, her 
viet^ in the St. Leger of 1878 ought to be regarded with un¬ 
qualified satisfaction^_ 
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As we began by saying, these persons ^serre to bo judged 
charitably. When their eondoct proceeds fhnn inexperience, 
although we cannot a^uit them of some degree of foUy, we can 
at leasi sympathize with them under their punishment. W'^hen 
Bey act deliberately, and evince a desire even to repeat tbe per¬ 
formance, we can only say that they have established a good title 
to be regarded as genuine amateurs of discomtbrtaud psychological 
curiosities of no mean order. 


TIDS EGVPTIAN CUSTOMS REVENUE. 

A FEW days ago the Si<tndard published in full Be Boport of 
Mr, Scrivener on the working of the new Egyptian Customs 
Department daring last year—the first of its existence; and very 
cunous and suggestive reading it is. It fumfehes, on the one 
hand, a striking picture of the want of system, the confusion, the 
waste, and the dishonesty of Eastern administration ; and, on the 
other, it is highly encouraging as regards the results of European 
control and suporvision. ITie first task to which Mr. Scrivener 
directed his attention was the study of tho organization which he 
had undertaken to reform; and everywhere ho was encountered by 
anarchy. ** There did not exist oven a compendium of the various 
rules, circulars, and orders defining tho rights and duties of the 
Administration, and the stops to betaken in all eventualities,” The 
scope thus afforded to the unscrupulous and the negligent is mani¬ 
fest, For every fault ignorance of duly might bo pleaded as an ex¬ 
cuse, and every wrong might be defended ns not contrary to the 
rogulations. Moreover, the complex system of accounts rendered 
it difiiciilt to fix responsibility, as well os to eiliciently control the 
service. Besides this, the insufficiency of the control exercised by tbe 
Custom House as regards brokers, Custom House agents, and others, 
the absence of a code of fiscal laws, and tlie bad habits and abuses 
to which this state of things gave rise, were so many more obstacles 
which arose at each step.” The effect of all this disorder was to 
favour those who desired to cheat the 8tate, and to intercept on 
its way to the Treasury much of tho money paid in. When Mr. 
Scrivener set to work to apply remedies, ho found himself opposed, 
ns was to be expected, by his own officials, and by all those who 
were interested in preventing change, by the dead weight of usage, 
routine, and prejudice, and by the restrictive clauses of interna¬ 
tional treaties and capitulations. In a single twelvemonth it was 
not possible to overcome all this resistance. Yet much was 
achieved. A partial reorganization of tho personnel was effected, 
which resulted in a considerable saving. A simpler system of keeping 
accounts was adopted, and several modifications were introduced 
in the mode of collecting the duties. Above all, a sharp super¬ 
vision was maiutalned. Much still remains to be done, more 
especially iu the suppression of smuggling, but the effects of what 
was accomplished were very encouraging. ^ 

Owing to the Busso-TurkbU war, m which, as a dependency of 
the Porte, Egypf* involved, and to the severe commercial de¬ 
pression which still' weighs upon all tho world, there was a great 
falling off iu the trade of Egypt last year. In the iimt six months, 
Mr. IScrivener tells us, the quantity of goods imported decreased 
one-third, while the value diminished almost one-half. Tho ex¬ 
planation assigned for this much greater decline in value than in 
quantity is that tho principal falling-off was in articles of luxury, 
which arc the most costly. It is added that even articles of prime 
necessity were imported only as they yvere needed for immediate 
consumption, which caused a considerable decrease in the storage 
dues. As a further piMof of the dulnoss of trade, it is men¬ 
tioned that several steamers ceased running altogether, while the 
remainder generally arrived little more than half laden. Notwith¬ 
standing, however,* this extraordinary decline in tho imports, the 
Customs revenue levied upon them actually exceeded that of 1876 
by nearly six thousand pounds sterliug; and sundry small items, 
“ formerly neglected,’^ raised tho excess tf) over 8,700/. This fact 
gives us a measure of Abe waste and peculation of the old system, 
and permits us to hope much from future reforms. If the very first 
year of European administratiou raises a larger revenue from im¬ 
ports little mol’s than half the value of those of the preceding 
twelvemonth, we ore justilied in expecting still better fruits when 
trade revives apd smuggling is stamped out. Unlike the import 
duties, those levied on the exports show a ialllng*off. The l^tandard 
does not publish the tables appended to Mr. Scrivener’s Beport, 
and consequently we are unable to analyse this decrease. But we 
art) told that there was a great diminution in the export of cotton, 
which was partly compensated for by an augmentation in that of 
sugar and cotton seed; and also that there was a slight decline in 
Be export of wheat. We have already referred to the fimt that 
Be bttduess of trade almost put an end to the warehousing of goods, 
and ooQBequentiy caused a loss of storage does. And, l^tly, there 
wsaa reduction in Be does levied on barges and lighters entering 
and living tbe Mahmoudieh Canal. whlB was owing iptly to 
the lownese of water in the canal and portlvto Be permission now 
«ec<^6d to merohoata to discharge Bexr goods in Beir own 
mogftsines. The final leeult is that the total Custom House 
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a most encouraging beginning of Be now adiasBistration. 

The colleotion of Be ootrU on^ toboeco is not under Mr. 
Scrivener’s jtuMiction, except in Alexandria^’ In that city it 
shows a most remarkable Mling-off, being considerably less thm 
half Be estimated amount, and foiling short of the yield of 1 $70 bj 
more than two and a half millioa piastres. In the rest of Egypt, it 
appears, the (kiioit is proportionately pester still. To some extent 
there hss doubtiess been a decrease of consumption owing the 
commercial crisis; hut Mr. Scrivimer is of opiniDn that the chief 
cause of the loss of rovouiie is the success of smuggling. To 
contribute to Be expenses of the war the tobacco dLitv was en¬ 
hanced ten per cent. This, however, induced the legitimate 
trader to diminish his purchases, and to a still greater extent 
stimulated Be contrabandist. The precautions adopted against 
the latter are so ineffbctuol that the wonder is that any revenue 
is collected at all. Thus we learn Bat outside Alexandria, 
Suez, and Fort Said there is no attempt even to guard the 
coast, so that the smuggler can land his goods without fear 
of molestation, lilven at Alexandria Bero were last year no 
more than a hundred and seventy-three revenue police to 
contend agmnst from fifteen to eighteen hundred smugglers. 
Moreover, Be former are unarmed, whereas the latter are well 
provided with weapons, which they do not hesitate to use on 
occasion arisiug. Dui'ing the present year, it appears, ampler 
vision has been made for onre^ng an efficient coastguard. But 
the construction and position of the Custom House itself continue 
to niilitato against the interests of tho Treasury. ** The position 
of Be Alexandria Custom House, with so many houses, stores, 
and shops, within its enceinte even, and with ^ numerous private 
prates, renders uncertain and difficult the surveillance necessary to 
prevent contraband goods being taken into the town.” Add to 
this that there are numerous cufis and public-houses built on piles 
along the sea, which appear to have been erected for tho express 
purpose of serving as depots for smuggled goods. Lastly, Be 
system of permits and manifests is so defective that it is impos¬ 
sible to guard the interests of Be Treasury if tho honesty and 
vigilance of the officials fail it* 

The narration of tho obstacles which Mr. Scrivener has had to 
encounter iu every effort to perform his duty serves to enhance 
our appreciation of his energy and of the important results he has 
already attained. But it also proves that a vast deal lemaius to he 
done. The fact that, with so great a decline both in tbe imports 
and exports, in the face of almost universal smuggling, and in spite 
of the noetility of his own agents, he yet raised a revenue as large 
within a tiiffe os that of the previous year, is proof positive that 
the income from Customs admits of being at least doubled. At 
the same time it is not at all certain that the net income 
will be greatly increased, even if the difficulties in the way of 
strictly collecting all duties which ought to be paid are overcome. 
And these difficulties are by no means slight. The international 
treaties and capitulations are serious hindrances to almost every 
conceivable change, even to changes in the form of Be Custom 
House permits. Mr. iScrivener speeJes as if ho anticipated no 
formidable opposition to a revision of Be> capitulations, and 
probably with time all opposition will he overcome. Euro¬ 
pean Qovornments Will consent to give authority to European 
heads of an Egyptian department which they would never 
accord to native officials. But the long delay interposed 
to Be creation of the International Tribunals warns us not 
to expect a very rapid solution of this difficulty ; and the 
rumoured objections 01 France to Ntibar Fusha s an*angements 
remind us that the jealousy which prompted that delay is by no 
means allayed. Further, the European merchants in Egypt, if they 
are not greatly maligned, have a very powerful interest in the con¬ 
traband trade; and they have moans 01 upholding the capitulations 
which will not be easily combated. But until the capitulations ore 
modified, or, at any rate, without tbe active and zeidous support 
of the foreign Consuls, it will be impossible to suppress smuggling. 
Supposing Bis difficuliy overcome^ and Be department armed 
with' all necessary auBority, it will be requisite to^ organize an 
efficient coastguard, not at Alexandria, Suez, and Fort SSaid only, 
but all along the coasts of Egypt; and this will cost money. 
Then new custom-houses will have to be erected, and tho existing 
custom-houses will have to be removed to sites better adapted for 
tho purposes for which they are Intended. Lastly, the houses, 
stores, and shops within Be present custom-honses, and Be cafda 
and public-houses along the shore, of which we spoke above, will 
have to be bought up and demolished. This will be a stiU more 
expensive operation. On the whole, a certain increment of revenue 
may be confidently expected, now that peace has been restored, from 
a more revival of titule. All beyond that, however, will have to he 
earned by an outlay which will alworb an uncertain proportion of 
Be gain. The Ixjndholders of Egypt, then, should not be 
rendered too sanguine by this lieport; auquestiouBly it is 
highly favourable to them. It proves, not only Bat the Customs 
revenue is as large as in former documents it has been stated 
to be, but that in normal times, with such honesty of collection as 
Eotopeon supervision and control insure, it UconstdenBly bogpr. 
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ostts the iresaU rdlglon, Bver;^'thisjc is done to render the oiHve ijf autho¬ 
rity easier. whilet the ecelosiastical Superior is exalted by titles^ 

dr^ and ftU the pageantries of puerile superstitinps despotism, the indi¬ 
vidual hi taught to lie proatrate on tlie ground, and to kioa feet, and to ask 
blessings, and ask lesve, and beg to be allowed to be a slave. All inde- 
psndenee is miahed; the least inkling of it is spoken of os diabolic temp¬ 
tation } every one is made depemlent on some one else. The spirit of a 
foreign Jesuit college, with its spring, humiliations, tell-taling, un-Kiiglish, 
unmanly fashions, is possessing the whole of the Neo-Paml Ctiurch. Tho 
more that s))lrU is fosWed, the more will the fine spirit of the old Briglish 
Homan i^aTOotie gentry be transformed from its hearty genuineness into 
everything which we ioatho, and loathe all tlie more liecause it is under 
the name of religion; and whilst it pleads for protection to those who, on 
prlficrple,givo eqiioi rights to nil, it poisons, it opposes, it destroys; and yet 
Its line of action is too intangible to get at. 


amatei;rs of discomfort. 

M OBTIFIOATION of the flesh has nlways something nlJout it 
which commands our attention and respect. St. Simeon 
Stylites was unquostionahly a hero; add the Brahmin who sits in 
a tree until ho becomes incorporated with its branches is a iiguro 
full of pathetic nobility. But tho attractiveness of exhibitions of 
indiflerence to creature comfort is not confined to cases of such 
lofty motive, and it survives even where tho occasion is felt to be 
very inadec^uate, if not actually silly. The reason of this perhaps is 
that there is something peculiarly gratifying to human nature in 
tho contemplation of ascetic exploits. They heighten the sense of 
personal comfort much as a vvhistling wind without is said to 
make things look more snug and cheerful at huino, or ns the 
appreciation of civilized security is enhanced by the perusal of 
tales of wild and dangerous adventure. This feeling must have 
entered largely into the strong interest evinced by the public in 
some recent feats of monotonous |iedestriauiam at Islington; and 
perhaps this should make us charitable in our judgment of that 
odd Claes of people who appear to discover in the infliction upon 
themselves of severo, but quite unnecessary, physical discomfort 
a novel and particularly piquant form of plessuro. 

It would not ho fair to include among tlieso strnngo folk tho 
numerous enthusiasts of sport and travel. With thorn the personal 
discomfort is endured, not as end-in-itself, to speak philosopliically, 
hut as a necessar}' means to llto accomplishment of something 
beyond. We ctiii well uwlerstand the keen pleasure of scaling 
some diliicult or untrodden peak, of exploring some dark con¬ 
tinent,” or tracking the sources of a mysterious river. In tho 
pursuit of such ends as these exposure and privation are necessities, 
•without which siiccosa cannot bo uebiovod. Sport, too, in its 
various forms exorcises so strong a fascination over the imagination 
of Englishmen that they are willing to nut up with untold miseries 
on its account. Tigor-sbooting or fox-hunting can act as eflicieut 
narcotics to tho consciousness of a vast amount of accessory dis¬ 
comfort, and it may bo presumed that for the devotee of that par¬ 
ticular sport, even duck-shooting, which is of all sports the most 
dangerous and absurd, has its peculiar compensations. 

The true amatemr of discomfort, however, is something different 
from all tliese. lie is a person who flnds his happiness in ** rough¬ 
ing it,” as he calls it, not for tlie atlaininent of any ulterior pur¬ 
pose, but on account of a peculiarly racy pleasure which tho mere 
endurance of voluntary hardship appears to convoy, lie revels in 
privation; and during the hot eummor months that precede his 
annual holiday he gloats over his prospective miseries, while year 
by year bo sets himself to elaborate fresh methods for the ivaliza- 
tion of his darling bobby. It may be that ho decides to blacken 
his face and make a tour of tho seaport towns of tho south 
coast in the character of a nigger minstrel; or perhaps he 
mav prefer to travel as a pedlar, or even to remain in London 
and appear as an itinerant costermonger. Another disciple 
of the same school will find his happiness in periodically 
tailing service before the mu.st, and delights in passing his 
vacation among tJio luxuries of a forecastle. But it is only 
the finest and most enterprising spirits whose passion for dis¬ 
comfort flnds expression in such ingenious ways as this, and 
the rank and file of the school are more easily satisfied. With 
them it is merely a ii.xed principle that discomfort in some form 
or other they mpst have ns an ingredient in their holiday arrange¬ 
ments, and provided this is achieved they are willing that their 
performances should not startlingly differ from those of other 
people. They are even contented with a walking tour, and about 
this time of year one may not unfrequently detect members of the 
cliiiia tramping griralv alonjjp some especially dusty and uninterest¬ 
ing road. The thormighgoing amateur of discomfort will probably 

E refer to walk alone; nut, if be happens to have a companion on 
is way, they will be seen rarely to interchange a word. They 
are both far too intent upon realizing the luxury of their discom¬ 
fort'ttr much conversation; and,besides, they have -walked ten 
miles fiyrtheeii than is compatible with any foeshness of mind or 
body. They wiilralmost certainly carry ponderous knapsacks, and 
will carefulfy avoid all inns that nave the least pretension to either 
coinibrt or 

dm might be well content to allow the existence of these 


strtM peFSons to pass unnoticed amid the crowd of ee* 
centric persuasions ^ to which some section of humanity is ever 
ready to lend a willing ear* were it not that we are reminded ol 
th^ enstence by the popularity of a peculiar form of seJf-inuno- 
lation for the inventio.i of which we feel sure they must have 
been originally responsible. Singularly enough, this particular 
exennse of discomfort is now largely practised by people who 
would loudly denounce the insunity of tue more eon^steiit ama- 
teur. They have '^uo wish to be uncomfortable; roughing it has 
no special charms for them; and what they contemplate is nothing 
more than a short sp^l of idyllic, well-appointed Bohemian- 
ism. A Thames trip between Teddington and Oxford is a 
pleasure which is a great deal too well known to need pul! 
or description. Hatiohally performed, with a well-btilanced boat 
and agreeable company, it is about the pleasautost of easily acccs- 
! sible ^creations. Every mile of the course is rich with memo¬ 
ries and associations, and, iii spite of occasional stretches of 
ugliness, there are beauties enough to satisfy the most fostidious 
critic of river scenery. A paddle down the reaches between 
IMocliuenhiim and Marlow, or an “ easy ” under the trees of Nmieham, 
is a luxury which well repays the seeking. Irately, however, an 
idea appears to have sprung up that Thames travelling is spiritless 
and iucoinpicto unless what is known as camping out ” forms 
part of the programme. It is not from any scarcity of accommo¬ 
dation that this process is resorted to, fur the riverside bristles 
with fairly comfortable inns, and any pos.4lblo itinerary 
would bring some or other of them within easy reach. 
Nor can economy be tlie object, since the outiit of these 
parties is often on a scale HuOiciently elaborate for a pro¬ 
tracted exploration tho Bed Biver or the Congi^. So 
we are forced to coucludu that it is merely a passion for adventuro 
wliicli prompts thoso true descendants of Drake and Erohishor lo 
their perilous undertaking. .\ larger and clumsier bii.T-t is neces¬ 
sarily seleotfd for a trip of this kind than would otherwieo ho 
used. It has to contain tents, blankets, and hammocks, and 
is loaded with hampers of provisions, wdiile tin kettles of fanciful 
design, armfuls of dry sticks, saucepans, cotfee-biggina, and alt 
kinds of culinary apparatus are lu'iipeil into bow and stern. The 
encampment is evidently tiie leading thought of every one, aud it 
is only when tho shadtts of evening fall upon them that the real 
business of the expedition may be said to begin. A conve¬ 
nient spot is then selected, and while the rest of the party do 
their best to extricate the hammocks and rubearse the time- 
bunoiired preliminttries of a picnic, the cook of the party sets him¬ 
self to work. Things begin to look quite promising, und some 
sanguine member of the i>arty, rcmemberiDg perhaps the lines of 
Dryden, which are exhibited beforo tho woll-kaown inn at 
Kennington Island, voiiturcs upon a prognostication that the time 
has now come when 

'I'lic jolly crew, nnaiiudful of the past, 

'riu! (piiirry shaiv, tho plenlooiis dinner haste. 

J^lpic cookery wna, as fur ns our authorities go, chiefly remarkable 
for a certain massive simplicity, but it is doubtful whether even 
yEneas and his cheerful friends would have sliown much alacrity 
in despatching tlio meal which is produced upon this occasion. ^ 
The cook will almost certainly be ambitious, and will endeavour,' 
by some elaborate performance, to establisli his title to the dignify 
oi' n “ cordon bleu,” But in that case his abasement will be in pro¬ 
portion to tho height of his aspirations; and it is rarely Inaee^ 
that his reputation will nut be irretrievably lost on the first night 
ofhisoftice. However, tho company is a hungry one, and, oven 
smoked potatoes and scorched omelettes being better than no 
supper, an etlurt is made to consume the uninviting repast with as 
good a grace as possible. But tho whisky-bottle is soon broached, 
pipes are lit, and tho bivouac lire is piled high. Now is tho 
time for tho realization of dreams of adventuro. Eeniiuoru 
Cooper and Mayrje Beid are rocalle<l vividly to mind; while the 
lowing of a disturbed heifer In tho adjacent flold makes a fair sub¬ 
stitute for tho conveiitiuTial enviromiient of prowling beasts. But, 
after a tiino, since nothing particularly exciting actually occurs, the 
imagination begins to tire; and tho cold mist which has risen like 
a fleece from the mai'shy meadow exercises a chilling influenco 
upon spirits and conversation. Tho hammocks are accordingly 
resorted to, and tho god of dreams is heartily invoked. It would 
be diliicult to say in what position exhausted nature will not 
achieve sleep ; it ** slid into tho soul ” of the Ancient 
Mariner under circum.stanccs still more distressingly unpleasant 
than those of our adventurors ; but certainly any one who 
in such a situatiou secures two hours of continuous slum¬ 
ber is to be accounted a most fortunate mortal. ' Beside the 
ubiquitous mist which defles rugs and permeates the thickest 
blauKots, there are oilier disturbing elements. ^ Here, too, as 
Horace found on the It<tlian canal during his famous trip to 
Brand uaium:— 

Mali culice» ranmque pnlustres 

Avertunt soinnofl. ^ 

And moreover the gastric conditioiui which result from experimen¬ 
tal cookery are not by any means well calculated to promote sound 
or easy repose. At length, however, the night wears itself away, 
and an early dip is made to do what service it can in dis¬ 
pelling the unpleasant recollections of the past. The toilet 
which follows is rather picturesque than comfortable, and aflor^ 
immense amusement to such early travellers as are privileged to 
behold it; but the difficulties of ai fr«$eo shaving are in time 
surmounted, and the party is duly prepared to enter upon the ex- 
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hMthi# tik the faith may with advantage 

etttdy Dr. Trench’a itoeount of the teal doctriaea of theee OatharL 
Frnm hie general ehhdemnatlon of the medieval sects he expressly 
excepts the WiddenseSf carefully dUtingnishing them from tiie 
Albtgensesi with #hom they are often confounded. To WycliiTe 
he accords high praise for his translation of the Scriptures, though 
at the mthie nine he considers it matter for thankfulness 
*^that the Beformation was not in his time, nor of 
hU doing. From a Ohurch reformed under the auspices 
of one who was properly the spiritual ancestor of our Puritans, 
the Catholic element would in good part, perham altogether, 
have diBapprared." On the whole, however, Pr. Trench’s 
sketch of Wycliffe strikes us as one of the weakest parts of 
his book. He lays stress on the two points which have made 
Wydiffe’s name dear to modern Protostant8-<tb6 translation of the 
Bible and the denial of transubstantiation; but bo gives only a 
vague idea of Wyclifle’s characteristic doctrines, never even men¬ 
tioning the famous formula of dominion founded in grace.’’ 
Neither are the subrersive and revolutionary tendencies of the Lol¬ 
lards as a political party sufficiently brought out. Some of tie 
later chapters please us much better. The llevival of lioarning,” 
Arom which we have already quoted the description of Erasmus, 
'^Christian Art,” and Aspects of Christian Life and Work in the 
Middle Ages,” in which the writer points out how much the 
Church dia for the alleviation of human sudbriug, are especially 
good. *‘If, after all was done,” he justly remarks, ‘‘ the open sores 
of society were not healed then, we must in fairness to those times 
remember that they are as HtUo healed at the present. The wretch¬ 
edness that was in the wprld outstripped then, as it outstrips now, 
the most earnest efforts to overtake it.” 


WILD BEASTS OF INDIA.* 

W ITH some relief we found that this volume, dealing with 
the kingdom of Mysore and dedicated to the otlicer who has 
had charge of the education of its Maharaja, contained no disser¬ 
tation about the comparative merits of native and English rule. 
Wo had feared, from the opening chapter, that we might ro deluged 
with statistics, or invited to review ail the arguhients for and 
against the doctrine of lapse, the recognition of the right of adop¬ 
tion by Hindus, the obligations of the l^aramount Power, and other 
topics familiar to Anglo-Indian journalists. The book is what it 
purposes to he, an account of thirteen years passed in scenes where 
the chances of jungle fever are compensated by picturesque beauty of 
scenery, and in familiar intercouree with interesting native shikar- 
ries, trackers, and semi-aboriginal tribes, with whose manners and 
language the author was soon quite at home. We gather that Mr. 
Sanderson went out to India to begin life ns a coilee-plauter, 
probably in the Wynaad or its neighbourhood. The venture 
failed, lilut he was lucky enough to obtain an appointment in the 
Irrigation Department,* and subsequently to be entrustod with the 
charge of the hheddaha, or Oommissarint Department for the cap¬ 
ture of wild elephants. He had taken pains to acquire the 
Canai'ese language, an easier dialect than Telugu or Tamil. His 
duties kept him mainly in the jungles of Mysore, and he was also 
deputed on an expedition to I'lacca, Eastern Bengal, and the hill 
tracts of Chittagong. Oiher Anglo-Indian writers have written 
excellent works on Indian sports of all kinds, from the elephant 
to the snipe. But in most instances their experiences have 
been acquired at odd times; on the march, during the cold 
season T^th a native regiment from one station to another; or 
in the camp which the civilian or the surveyor forms before and 
after Christmas when he combines the inspection of a police post 
happily situated on the very edge of the jungles with tho pursuit 
of game j or in the ninety'days of privileged leave, which ho has 
hardly corned by thirty-three months’ devotion to tho duties of his 
office. Many Anglo-Indians, in fact, especially in days when they 
are overwaignted with calls for statistics, returns for the Inspector 
of Prisons, the Education Department, and the Home Clffico, gain 
their knowledge of woodmanscraft by mere snatches. Mr. 
Sanderson’s office was, for the greater part of tho year, the 
cover and the hillside; instead of hunting down dacoits and 
burglars, ho tracked the rogue elephant and tho man-eating ti^er 
to their lair; instead oF revising settlements and adjusting 
boundary disputes, he had to drill and discipline a body of followers 
who would dodge a bull bison behind a tree, and face an enraged 
panther with their spears; and for his code and law books he bad 
a code of signals by the aid of which he could tell whether a 
wounded tiger had ** gone forward ” or had doubled bacli. He 
seems, in fact^ to have been most in office when out in camp; 
and his huicnen^ was the thickest cover where a devastating 
herd of elephants had been cleverly marked down. His duty 
and bis pleasure really coincided; and he was never harassed by 
unpleasamt visions of pay deducted or of leave refused because he 
had not complied with ClSipBe 3, Section VIII. of the Buies for 

the Uneovenanted Service. . 

Another remarkable feature of the book is that it deals almost 
exclusively with % four-footed game. Partridges in vain 
called round the author’s tent; his slumbers were broken 
bv the 0x7 of the jup^ cock; hareS dashed acrpas his {mth 
in the early nmro^c; psac ocha spaned themaelves on the 


tops of low hills, tempting the smooth-bore; de«r ^ snipe 
anounded. But ws soul seems to have been proof. agmnat these 
aedttotions. Once, certainly, he killed a splendid mabseer with hia 
rod; on another occasion he or^lsed a fish-hunt on a novel 
scale, by the aid of elephants, which stirred nn a deep pool, and 
enabled the mabouts and attendants to kUtta^ the occupants with 
spears and kni ves; and now and then he did condescend to replenish his 
larder by the aid of his fowling-piece. But these incidents hardly 
interrupt the dignity of the narrative, and be rarely chronicles the 
pursuit and death of anything below a leopard or a wild eat* 
But about the huge beasts of the Indian jun^ he has much to< 
tell; and, though other writers have shown themselves conversant 
with the habits of tho bison, tho boar, and the tiger, Hr* 
Sanderson contributes a good deal to the stock of general informa¬ 
tion as regards these three; while about the elephant, wild and 
domesticated, he has collected materials which are absolutely new*. 
He is candid enough to let us know when he missed a fair shot, oc 
how he made a muddle of what ought to have been a splendid 
success *, but it is quite clear that he possesses the sportsman’a 
attributes of patience, self-reliance, and that calm judgment which, 
runs no needless risks and yet can face dau^r if it be essential to 
his object. His treatment of the native followers appears to ua 
to have been generally kind; and, indeed, no man who is in the 
habit of abusing them for stupidity, or who defies their customa 
and caste prejudices, could have gained so many trophies of tha 
chose. Natives were always looking to him to deliver tho district 
from a herd of elephants that in one night did the damage of on 
invading army, or to slay 'the man-eater that carried off a fat 
Brahmin or an old woman one day, and was beard of at a distanco’ 
of twenty miles the next; and they raraly showed that reluctance 
to give accurate information of which other sportsmen have 
patlietically complained. We confess that, worn as the subject of 
tigers is, we can still give close attention to an animated narrativa 
showing bow a cunning old tigress, which had defied pitfalls and 
laughed at poisoned arrows, at last met her death at the hands of 
this wary grid sagacious Englishman, just ae we are never tired of 
hearing some imndent of the retreat from Moscow or the French Be- 
volution. Mr. Sanderson adopts the late Captain Forsyth’s division 
of tigers into three classes:—(i) Tliose which prey on cattle and^ 
live near civilization; (2) those which live on ^me, deer and 
hogs especially, in the deep recesses of the jungle; those, foiv 
tunately few in number, that prey on human beings. He vindicates 
the last class from the charge of being mangy ”; takes, 
pains to prove that the size of these animals has generally been 
much exaggerated, and shows pretty clearly that they ore 
rarely more than ten feet in length; and amusingly puta 
in a plea for their preservation on the ground that they 
keep down the wild hogs and deer, which otherwise would utterly 
ruin tho crops and gardens of tho ryot. The tiger that can reckon 
on bis meal from the herd lives otherwise on friendly terms With 
tho peasantry, and often carries off the old and useless beasts that 
are good for neither the plough nor the daiipr, as hawks ore said 
to prey legitimately on weak and ill^nditioned grouse, and so> 
prevent the spread of disease. But for the man-eater Mr. Sander¬ 
son has no plea of extenuating circumstances. His pages present 
a vivid picture of the terror which one of these pests spreada 
throughout a district. Woodcutters dare not follow their ordi¬ 
nary avocations; villagers go in fear and trembling to draw water 
from a tank where the banks are covered with jungle; postmen 
refuse to carry tho mails singly; and, except under absolute com- 
piibion, no one remains out after dark, Mr. Sanderson g^vea 
reasons for believing that a tiger always seizes his ^y by tha 
throat, and not by the nape of the neck. He ad^ that the 
natives in Canarese speak of this animal as the jackal.” elBier from, 
superstition or contempt. We can assure him tnat Bengalis, 
similarly talk of the hurra thiyalf or big jackal,” meaning the 
tiger. 

Mr. Sanderson's duties took him, ns we have said, to the capital 
of lilastern Bengal, and, if ignorance of tho language and 01 the 
peculiar country renders his experiences there less instructive, his 
expedition through tho Chittagong jungles was veiy well managed. 
Probably be has found out by this time that the Garrow Hills are 
not on any side hounded by Nepaul, and that the best way to kill 
wild hufimoes is not to follow them on elephants, but to go quiotiy 
after them on foot. These animals, when together, rarely ^arge,. 
but make off at the first sight of man at a lumbering gaUop. They 
con bo stalked from behind a common countir cart, and we have, 
often known them shot from horseback. A hfgh-caste Arab horse 
will take his rider close up to the side of a bufikJo without 
hositaiion. Mr. S^dersmrs expedition into the recesses pf 
the Chittagong fortots demand^ all the forethought of a. 
border campaign; and if be had been leading a retributlvp 
force against the Looshaia or the Mishmis, he could hot hitva 
made more elaborate plans for ke^ng opeu his commuificai- 
tions and receiving his supplies. Ho went up a small river 
in a steamer which only drew two feet of water, and estab¬ 
lished a dep6t at a frontier polioe-station on a larger atre^the^ 
Kurnafull Huxi^g into the vli^ forest, he marehed over hilla 
covered with JunMe, abno the be& of streams, throtmb lopg geasa 
and bamboos, and peat vtUages Inhabited by tnUs^,vmo fite 
the jungle, obtain a few ^ps fbm places so olem^ and llta 
under constant apprabenrian of attack ftom the Eooldes, 
tribes than M ^ labohr was at lei^ rawarded. 

A stockade. ^ 

crosB-beanfiA la#», together with stripe of wild 

cane”; and |^4ip«nt»is^ ensely driven into fha 
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trap. The scene when the huge anintele were caught in the en- 
oioeure and the hopelesttnesci of the rituaticm most haYe been 
vexeitiog. They were Kept off ilnm breaking down the paheades 
by Wank charges and lighted torches until sudiciently toned down 
to allow the tame elephants to enter and the mahouts to bind them. 
!]^e domesticated females ara very expert at this business, and the 
"^vsn on their backs are tokrabfy satb; although the author him^ 
self had a narrow escape from a vicioas old female who came ri^ht 
Jit his ele^iant and pommeled the sportsman with one tush, which 
wiW iSortimately very blunt. Ko bones were broken, and a native 
lieutenant in command of a separate force of mahouts eaptured 
thirty'^two elephants. Altogether the take amounted to eighty- 
dm One nnove follower was trampled to death by an eurng^ 
elephant, and a sad mishap occuiTed in the drowning of two tame 
ones that werd^ crossing a deep river with a newly captured 
tusker in tow. The latter sank like a stone, from cramp, as the 
nnthor sioiniseB, and dragged his two companions with him. This 
sudden calamity was witnessed by the whole party, and those who 
understand the native character will not be surprised to hear that 
the mahouts mried like children at the loss of their faithful beasts. 

Pbrhaps the moat valuable part of the work ia the disquisition 
on Ihe treatment and habits of iheae animals. Mr. Sandcieon has 
eoDected some facta which are new, and he entertains one or two 
theories which will hardly command universal assent; but his 
remarks show much thought and observation, and must always bo 
valuable. The period of gestation is supposed to bo about twenty 
months. A wild herd generally consists of thirty to lifty head, 
nnd it is in^nnably led by a female, the tuskers following leisurely 
liefaind. The sense of smell in wild elephants is exceedingly keen, 
and A femalo with her calf or a solihiry male is an exceedingly 
dan^rous customer. The dainnge done to crops, when the 
heros descend Into the low country or to the jungles on the 
■edge of cultivattid land, is very considemble. In power of 
siTOnaing they are inferior only* to Captain Webb. Ine autbor 
vcmches for a detachment bei.ng six hours withtnit touching the 
bottom in crossing some of the branches of the Ganges. On these 
occasions nothing is seen except the animul's trunk; the mahout 
etanding really on the back, but appai’cirtly on nothing, up to bis 
middle in water. Of coarse the hovvdah.*^ and mattresses are all taken 
.off and ferried across in boats, rdephants aro notch troubled by a 
Apecies of fly, and are very liable to sundry diseases when in 
^ptivity. Exaggerated accounts have obtained credence about their 
beight, and the author doubts whether any one has ever surjtassed 
ten feet, though atori«» are current of auimals eleven and twelve feet 
high. On the other hand, there seems no reason to doubt the fact 
that they are longlived, sound in limb and fit for hard work at 
seventy and eighty years of ago. It i.s remarkable tliat the carcases 
of wild elephants are very rarely found in the jtmgles, though the 
pmsence of an elephant that has*died in captivity is speedily felt for 
miles. In this ease even tbo.*(e useliil scavengers, the jackals and 
4he vultures, fail to consume the enormous nians of ile-th, and we 
have known tho autliorities compelled to bury the carcase, or 
rather to bea|KeaTth on it. 

Tho author, to our thinking, umlervahies the sagacity of tho 
.elephant and denies its intelligeuco, though he afterwards praises 
its docility and obedience. The well-known story of the elephant 
and tho tailor excites his scepticism, because^ the animal is re¬ 
presented as having gone deliberately t<-» a poud and fetched water 
to requito the prick of the needle. (.>ur ver.^iou of the anecdote 
is that tho animal with hi^t mahout was in the liabit of passing 
the tailorh shop daily on its way to bathe in a tank, and repaid 
^e prick given instead of the expected morsel or fruit by squirt¬ 
ing water over the delinquent on its return. In this there is 
nothing improbable any more than in the anecdote of an elephant 
.saving an artflloryman from being crushed under the wheels of a 
waggon. Has Mr. JSniiderson never seen one of his favourites 
Uft a child quietly out of ite way when passing through n 
village ? Agnin. the common story of a man having been pinned 
^tween the tusks of an eiiriTged auitnal and rescued by his friend, 
who lodged a rifle-ball in the right place, originated with the “Old 
Porest Itangcr,” and the principal actor was, not a major, as Mr. 
Sanderson thinks, but a Scotch doctor. “Ileal vice in an 
.Alephant” is, we are told, almost unknown. We have, however, 
known an elephant that would never allow any one to mount by 
tail, as is often done to save the time occupied in kneeling 
4own, and we have seen it kick out viciously, like a horse, at a 
native who incautiously approached it in the rear. The metamor- 
^ose, however, from the wild creature screaming in the 
&eddahs, dragging feme ones after It, and taxing nil the skill of 
mahouts, to the obedient domestic servant sportsmen 

^ to a tiger or performs a variety of usefrtl sexwices for native 
Hajas or Zemindam, is rapid and almost unfailing. It is to be re¬ 
gretted that several of the captives die in their flrst year, and that 
calves bom after capture seldom survi ve, Tho elephant suffers from 
extreme coldj mtsst Imve its daily bath in hot weather, and is an 
expensive ammal to keep by reason of its enormous’Consumption of 
food. The price of a good shikari eluant has much risen of late 
yean. We remember iirst-chiss auirnalei that would stand un¬ 
moved to receive the charge of tiger, rhiuocor<7s, or solitary buffalo, 
aeUing for iscd. or 2cx>l. Mr. Sanderson stvys that 200/. to 300I. 
fe b common price, and that mach higher sums are firequsti% 
given lor perfect animals. The cruel and barbanrous notm metiM 
eKtduag them by digging pitfeUs in their ]^ths is very 
condemnsa, and has be^ discontinued in Mysore temder our fotes^ 
ntelnistrateL Begardmg white elenhants, much nrised ^ 
el Anib the fotaaatio& which tae author conl4 aot|eoeiiie 


can be had in recent works on Burma; and Ope^me^ (ff this <fewa 
have been seen W more l^n one member of ^aivil and 
ComimsBion in t&it country. The exceptional .coloar^ nothing 
more than a dirty white. 

We have dwelt at kwgtli on this part of tlie work beednaa 
the value of elephants for public and domestic worit rnises them 
far above tho level of wild bsasffes that merely fumish sport and 
adventure. There are also many useful hints as to eqidpiuont, 
aa*ms and ammunition, management of natives and triers, 
scattered all through the volume, and no lack of information on 
natural history and the habtte of bears, pautheim bison, and wild 
do):|V« In feet, Mr. Sanderson did not go to In^ to pick xm 
stmy anecdotes and write a book on sport, but he hss written weu 
because his duty fell in with his pleastira, and made him femiliar 
with wild animus in a pietnresqtie part of the country of which 
we are glad to get so many attractive gllmitses. 


THE HOXOUKABLE ABTILLEUY COMPANY.* 

C APTAIN’ PAIKES pnsHcsscs one necessoi^ qualification for 
authorship—eiithusiasiu for bis eubject. But Ms enthusiasm 
is not cutchiug. He is impressed with a lively faith in the historic 
glories of the martial body whose instructor in musketry he is. 
In his eyes the Macedonian phalanx, thA Koman lagion, and the 
bowmen of Creasy and Agiueourt hti\ e a liru^l heir and successor in 
the Honourable Artillery Company of London. I’or a few pages the 
reader follows his guidance obediently, ready to thrill ac t{^ tale of 
valiant deeds achiovctl by these citison warriors. But the climax 
is never reached, and Captain llaikes’s audience is left with the 
melancholy conviction that never in the history of human institu¬ 
tions was there one more utterly useless than tlie soldiery of Bun- 
hill I'ields, The autbor hod, he says, two courses open to him. 
He might either have “ attempted to make an historical narrative 
interesting to the general reader, or enter into facts, and figures, 
and matters of small detail, of interest and importance only to 
those concerned, but which naturally entail much greater labour,” 
It is, we think, fortunate that he chose the latter ratben: than tho 
former course. Macaulay himself could not have made a history 
of the Honourable Artillery Company “ interesting to tho general 
reader.’* Eegarded, on the other hand, from a purely archmological 
point of view, the annals of “ the most ancieut military body or 
corps in the British Empire, if nut in the world,” could not but 
furnish some curious slatisiics, and Captaiu Ilaikes has turned to 
accouid: whatever of this kind he found. 

The name itself is an anachronism. Artillery, as employed by 
tho Company, was not any sort of liroorms, but'bows and arrows. 
Captain ItaUies is a little courageouain declaring “archery”—by 
which, we presume, he moans bows and arrows—“ the principiu 
weapon in use iu the reign of James 1 .” Bows and arrows had 
been for a century suiwi'sedud by lirearms. Archery was practi¬ 
cally as obsolete in the I'eign of James as in that of Oeoi^e II., 
when the Artillery Company's marks for shooting with the kmg- 
bow and crossbow in the Finsbury fields were still standing. 
But failh iu the old engine of war lingered long, and the Artillery 
Company testifies to the vitality of the tmdition. Good Con¬ 
servatives, especially if they belonged to tbo Bowyera’ guild, 
fought ngainst the disuse of what Oaptain Kaikes describes as a 
manly, martial, and elegant art. 80 late as 1572 Queen 
Elizabeth appointed a Commission to see that the projier 
number of bows and arrows was kept, and that “ unlawful 
gomes,'* such, we suppose, os bowls, tennis, and football, wore not 
allowed to compete with the patriotic aport of archery. Amidst 
this uncoriaiuty as to what was to be the weapon of the modern 
soldier, the Artillery Company of London took its rise in 
August t S 37 i under tho title of the “ Fraternity or Guild of St. 
George.” Members of the Fraternity enjoyed the privilege of 
wearing embroidered silk, rolvet, satin, or damask gowns or jf^eta 
of any colour except purple and scarlet. They were also exempt 
from pqf^alties fur death or injury to any man mterposing between 
them and their mark, provided only that before sbooUug they 
had uttered the word “ fast.'* How this Fraternity gradutdly turned 
into the .\rtillery Company Captain Eaikes does not expkm; but 
he declares categozioally that they were “one and the same body.’* 
However this may foe, nut till 1610 does the inquirer into the 
career of the Artilfery Company feel his feet on solid ground. In 
that year the Company's “ Great VoUmn Book ” began to be kept, 
and two years later the Privy Council gave permiasW for a My 
of citizens, not exceeding is number 250, to go through a regnlmr 
course of drill. Their first captain was a certmn Edward Pantos, 
whom Captain BaUtes desci'ibte as an adveotuier who, “finding 
the trade of evidence so sueceisfully carried on by Oates, Bedloe, 
Bugdole, and other (fesperato characters, took to the same voca¬ 
tion.** Capftain Panton may have been as diire|»iitelder as he is 
described, but he can scarcely have at once lira the Artillmy 
Oompasy in 16x2 and suboxsed evideoes in Oaffiain Baikes 
has, howeve^ as a good member of the Comm^, a disfiice for the 
memoxy of Oi^itein Panton on account ol along distesifo tehkh. 
his elaixas to a Mnd of patent right in the ^uelklilf of the foody 
involved ^ daring eevekal years. By the ^tkoe mt dlcynte wae 
decided ihe Ootii|Nmy. whm had obtantSdfiMIfeefir^ 

Ihe right to htenrate ita nnsibeis tn po taesu^Wl tfdMte 
estebhMteA In id4t iko City 'gxw|M'''H' ihe' muBidser 
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The ^turday Seview, 


/ igitnind in B^da. Itii ovidnal place of exercua had been 

'tba AvtIUanr ilavdaBL ha Uoorfidldi, loaowa idea as the Teasel 
Ofoiiiid,:whii^, whatever ita Artiitfulaess in thisUee,,could eeare^y 
f have hea& veiy savoury. aoil being marshy, and the southern 
part lequhing to .be laised, ** upwards of a thousand cartloads of 
Wes mm St. Paul^ ^lamel-house were removed there, and this 
deposit was afterwards oovered with dirt from tibe street ” Modern 
Loiidim builders, it ap^rs, have no right to claim the glory of 
ori^ality for their fastiion of constructing foundations. 

Captain Ilaikes boasts that the Artillery Company is ^^the 
only militaty body over which Parliament has no control.” It is 
governed under numerous Koval warrants, and the Crown appoints 
Its chief. For some time the Company had claimed the right 
of electing absolutely its own captiuu-generaL The Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen endeavoured to reduce this right to a privilege of 
presentiDg two or three candidates for the office to the liordMiiyor 
and Aldermen, who should choose one from among them. The 
Privy Council, to whom the matter was referred for decision, com¬ 
promised the dispute between the Corporation and the Company 
by awarding the appointment of president to the former and of the 
inferior officers to tae latter; but it took the opportunity to claim 
the nomination to tho post of captain-general for the sovereign. 
The intention probably was to infuse a Koyalist element into 9 ie 
Company; and the enrolment of the voung Prince of Wales, the 
Count Palatine, and the Duke of Yoric was meant as a step in that 
direction. But tho City was not good recruiting-ground for 
Koyalism, and from April 1644 to January 1657 tho election of 
members was entirely suspended. Tho Company appears to have 
taken no part in the great events of which the City of London 
was the centre. Captain itaikes endeavours to claim a share for 
the corps in tho achievements of tho Civil Wars. He argues that 
whatever glory belongs to the famous London Tvjiined Bands must 
be shared with the Artillonr Company, by whose luenibers, he says, 
they were officered. But a Company like the Artillery Company must 
stand or fall as a body. Its members may have been marvellous 
masters of war j but Captain Kaikes’s book is about the Company, 
and not its individual constituents. Tho raw recruits ul the 
Trained Bauds kept their ranks against Charles’s Cavaliers, even 
when men’s bowels and brains flew in men’s faces.” Then? is 
ground for belief that tho reason why the Company dot s not 
appear as such in the war is that, had it been possible for a body 
of London citizens to defy its surroundings, the Artillei’y Company 
might have chosen to besiege l*uritan Gloucester instead of 
relieving it. A former historian of tho Company, Mr. Anthony 
Highmore,declares in so mauy words that tho Company,before tlm 
close of tho Civil War, fell into the hands of tho Cavaliers. Oliver 
■ Cromwell during his Protectorate revived the Company, and it 
dutifully attended his funeral with all such panoply of woe as 
could be represented by cypress and blade baize, l/ut it hastened 
to purge away its obliguiory Kepublicanism on the Itestomtion 
by electi^ the Duke of T^ork as its commauder-in-chief, and 
inviting General Monk to a soleiim exorcise in tlio pmsenco 
of the Lord Mayor and Aldermen. Captain Itaikes infem— 
as, in the absence o^roof, he infers on most occasions of public 
interest—-that the Cforapiiuy took part also in a grand military 
pageant of the London Trained Bands in tho restored King’s 
honour or^the 29th of May, when footmen in puqile or sea-green 
and silver liveries escorted the soldiers, when five regiments of 
horse ** diversifled the show with delight and terror,” and when 
the conduits flowed with u variety of delicious wines.” 

Captain Kaikes, speaking of substituent field exercises of tho 
Company, says, “ It is curious to remark how the Company took 
the tons of the times in their Iteld exercises; for the divi.sion of 
the battalion was notiuto the English and the armv, hut into tho 
army and the revolting party.” On a survey of tho bistory of this 
very prudent body, we think it not at all curious, and kill less 
tnnioiifl that ^*some dolicacy seouis to have lieen obseiTed for 
several years after in the dunce of a general to lead tho revolting 
]:>arty.” Sometimes tho difficulty of persuading an officer to assume 
so invidious a character would appear to have been such that the 
two armies had to represent, not Cavaliers and Parliamonta- 
rimis, but mere Greeks and Komans. Captain Kaikes has extracted 
ftom the collection of Stato Papors in the Public Kecord Office, 
Domesric Shrles (Charies llA, vol. cxx.. No. 20, a curious report of 
such a field day m 1665. ibe several officers assumed what by 
courtesy must be considered classical names, slightly marred in the 
hiking, such as Hirusymadius, Altus JUingious Kaso, or, most 
signincant. of iK, BUblius Bombardus Yasaa, which felicitous 
designation was selected by one Winclde. By the general inatrtic- 
rious the officers in each n^y were ** to have a gieate care that no 
mischieih bo done/' The Uompoiu^’sbenigerettcy commonly exhibited 
a like placable temper. The “ General Idea ” of a field day half a 
CQotuiy later deaoxibes the war as dim to a revolt of a lieutenant- 
giateral fer orvears of pay. The insurgent is beaten, and has to 
hang out the white flag j^but his victor in the moment of hduwph 
has a prudent mind. " Not knowing the danger he mm^t expose 
the rest of hia men unto in the storming of the place,” he allows 
his advmiary to manffi oat with ail the tokens m honour.” The 
Bagne saspaBded musters and exeimses, and the Company bad 
muSi troume in saviag thmr ground from being made the rite 
of a plague pit. Captain Bailees takas ojcoarion from the fiict that, 
like the ^ iutrimif ted drill, to give an Inter- 

estiuK account of the latter calamity as of the fbrmer. In realty, 
the bad little more to do Viriitbo mfitita^dnUee of tfieCotn- 
nany than ** unmanly iMsthm ” for which his fiama 

S^raaed out of '^ Great Book. «io bi^ng of Hs wife's nose.'* 
Attend ihasto, and escorting the Lord Mayor on his return nom 


the annual pUgrimage to Westminster, ajgiear to have bean tba 
prineipal functioiis of wbt^ dvie reemde describe ea tZie 
glory of this nation.” But the London Artillerymen were dodte 
and loyal. When their Oaptaia-Qeneral the Duke of York dedared 
his displeasure that they should have elected as leader a person 
like Sir Tbofmas Player, who *‘had behaved himself so that no 
honest man ought ^ countenance him,” no more is heiu^ of 
Sir Thomas Player’s probably Protestant leadership. The citiseiis 
generally considored the Duke’s presence at Court a menace to 
the Protestant religion, and hissed and hooted him in the 
Poultry to the cry of **No Popel” but tho Artillery Company 
entertained him at "a aplendid banquet. The Company certified Hie 
Majesty and the world of its abhoiTence of the Eari of Shaftesbury, 
and, on James’s own accession, burst into a flamo of loyal devo¬ 
tion, It was, however, a King that the Company loved, not a 
James or a Charles in particular. William follows James, and tho 
T^ondon ArtiUorymen acclaim AVilliani as their Captain-General. 
If death robs ib^ of a William, they are equally content with a 
George of Denmark. When Geoige of llimover succeeds to George 
of Denmark’s wife, the Artillery Company, which had assumed 
the title of Honourable ” in 1685, is as clear that it had always 
abliomd Pretenders as at James’s accession it had been clear that 
it had always detested the “auti-mouarchical” doctrine of the 
right of subjects to make religion a ground for deposing a king, 

Georgo I. gave tho Artillery Company more substantial ground 
for belief in his royal discernment than his predecessors of less 
impeachable right uivino. It paraded before him in St. James's 
Park, the officers in scarlet, a poloiir then first used in the Com¬ 
pany, the fusiliers in biifl’, with laced bats, wigs in black bags,, 
w'hite stockings, and bbick gaiters. So delighted was His Maje^ 
with the Company’s wtu'like appearance that ho bestowed on it a 
gratuity of 50^. I'ho money was api^i'opriated to the building of 
a new Armoury House. Money, iu met, occupies a greater space 
than war iu the records of the Oonipany. Though it is not veiy 
manifest on what the money was spent, there was a chronic 
finieucy of it, and perpetual appeals wore made to the members of 
the (^orporntlon. Irerhaps solicitatious of subscriptions may have 
been the burden of the advertisements for which guineas were 
always being paid to tho “ authors ” of the Fiywff Pontf the Dotito 
AilvertiseTf and other periodicals of the seveuteonth and eighteenim 
ceiiturios. Stem retrenchment had to bo practised. The ontortain- 
nient after a grand mai'ch was restricted to roast beef and a pint 
of wine for each member; it was ordered that no more oamum.» 
be fired for a year; and tho Company considered it could notafibrd 
the expense in 1758 of teaching its members ** the Prussian Exeor- 
oisa” Private liberality indeed ofiei^ to overcome this impedi¬ 
ment to the Company’s militaiy proficiency; but eonservativa 
objections were interposed to tbe disuse of mi exercUo practised 
by His Majosty 8 Footguards.*’ 

A final chapter records the history of an offshoot of the liondon^ 
Artillery Company. On its model was founded in 1638 the- 
Ancient and Honourable Artillery Company of Massachusetts, hi 
spite ot the opposition of Governor Winthrop, who pleaded tho 
alai'miiig ** precedent of the Prsetorion' Band.”^ Captain Keayne^ 
of the London Artilleiy Comjjauy, and a merchant tailor, was its 
first cocimander. He was, says Captain Kaikes, ** distinguuhed 
for his pietv and benevolence.” But Jus piety and benevolence did 
not spoil him tor a tailor; the General Court of the colony fined 
him 3ool., for that ho, an eminent professor of the Gospel,” and 
who had come over for conscience sake,” took more than sixpence* 
in the shilling profit for foreigu goods. We hope that no member 
of tho Honourable Artillery Uompauy of London would imitste 
tho founder of its Boston cousin, aud take cent, per cent, profit. 
)n adherence to old customs and ceremonies the New En^and. 
Company, according to Captain Kaikes, exceeds that of Old 
England. But, so far as the volimie before us shows, neither 
the one nor the other has any warlike achievements to re¬ 
cord. Members of the ** Honourable Company ” joined the- 
Trainbands and trampled down King OfaarWs uudisGi- 
plined Cavaliers. In the same way the Ancient and Honour¬ 
able Company" contributed brave men to Washington’s army.. 
Blit each alike, while civil war raged in its country, tran¬ 
quilly subsided, and reappeared iu its braveiy only when all 
real need for its assistance was over. Never, on tho whole, waa 
there such a chroniolo of small beer compiled as is this work; and 
tho imagination is bewildered when it attempts to surmise of«w^t 
the promised second volume is to treat. With all this, it is odd 
to find how much of interest the 450 pages of the existing volume 
contain. Directions iliat a battalion’s entertainment is to consist 
of "punch, and wine, and broad, and nothing more,” and that "the 
Company dismiss themselves so seasonable as to prevent the nn- 
necessary expense of candles,” are not quite matters of which 
histniT IS made; but they might, esperirily the latte^sart,Ito 
posted up with many advantages in many mess-rooms. Oertainly. 
some hattlss and victories of which historians make much have ca 
little importance to mankind as the bloodless exploits In BiudilU 
l^lda of Commander Wifickle, otherwise that, notfic Bomi^ 
Fibhus Bombardus Vaasa. 


MOtLT BAWN.* 

T he critic of novela has often a hard time of fim floo^ of 

nonsense , pouipd thresh the ptess, in the form of those ftttal 
toe Tolumrii C^ritcbyin iiftt b e reviswied, tory the Wain 
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«&d dis{fast the taste of any one with a h^er standard of art than 
&at which beloitfirs to the prorerhial miUiiier*a appreatica; hut we 
hate rarely net with a book so fkturuuig in its amioeas^ so dull 
in its woitid-be smartness, so heavy w its attempt at playfulness, 
as this of MoUy J^awn. Style, subject, character, ^d Incident, all 
are diaagreoabm alike; all are abaord; and we might even apply 
stronger terms and yet be within the mark.. Take too opening of 
the aeeond chimter as a piece of rubbish which it would be hard 
toheat:- 


soHier. Are you tan you don*^t hate me ihr all ^ IttocKav^imMe'l harf 
oanwtl you P ** 

'* 1 eaii*t be •ore,” says Molly, “yet. Give me time. But this I do taiunr, 
that John will quarrel with us if we mmaia out here any longer, m bmak^ 
fut must be quite ready by this. Coma” , 

“When you epoke of my chamber us being hapivm, settle tune ago,” 
eays Luttrell, walking beude her on the gravel path, Ms hands claspM 
behind his back,,“you came very rieor the tmth. After what y(^n have 
just told me how shall 1 keep from dreaming about you? ” 

“ l^n’t keep from it,” eays she sweetty j ** go on dreaming about me aa 
much as ever you like* / don’t mind.” 


The day that is to bring them buitrell has dawned, deepened, burst 
nsto perfect beauty, and now holds out its arms to the restful evening. A 
^lorions sunny evening os yet, full of its lingering youth, with scarce a hint 
of the noon’s decay. Tlie little yellow sunbeams, richer perhaps iu tint than 
they were two hours ogone, still play thedr games of hide-and-seek and 
bo-peep amongst the roses that climo and spread themselves in all their 
«reatny, rosy, snowy loveliness over ttie long, low house where live the 
^assereenes, qnd breatlie forUi scented kisses to tlio wooing wind. 

Always risky, this anthropological treatment of nature is only 
bearable when managed with unusual grace and delicacy; dealt 
with in the manner in which the author of MoUy Bnwn has 
bandied it, we do not know where to look for deeper bathos, for 
more ridiculous verbiage. The grammatical elegance of such a 
phrase as One would stake their all ” is a ht match for the 
taste which speaks of little yellow sunbeams playing games of hide- 
and-seek and Wpeep among the roses. For probability of cir¬ 
cumstance we have, first, the fact that Luttrell should have 
come BO quietly that Molly, staiiding in the garden, did not 
hear his arrival, which, however, they were all e.\pocting; 
then, that John Massereeuo, his host, would have let him 
wander out alone into that same garden to smoko his cigar, after 
what would seem from the context to have been hardly five minutes 
Test from a long day’s toilsome journey; and then, again, that MoUy 
should have fiung herself at his head with the (even for an innocent 
coquette) shamel^s boldness of her extraordinary advances. Fro- 
verbieJly pure in life as they are, Irish girls are also proverbially 
free in manner. Bat this only half Irish-born and wholly English- 
bred Molly Bawn distances them all far out of sight. We have 
e^dom, indeed, met with such a queer specimen of an English 
girl. She tells the young man in their first interview beneath 
the romantic light of a summer moon,” that she had quite 
ienyed for him to come ”—a frank avowal which is but imperfectly 
qiualified by the hint that the coming of “ any one ” would have been 
a welcome relief from the dulness of her brother's house. Then 
che ad^:— 

“ When the evening wore on,” with a little depresiKid nhakc of her head, 
***an(i still you made no sign, and 1 begun to feel sure it was all too (^>od to 
be true, and that you were about to disappoint me, and plead some hateful 
exense by the morning post, 1 olinost haled you, and was never in such a 
rage in my life. But,” again holding out her baud to him, with a chai ming 
smile, ” i forgive you now.” 

After which they have throe pages of conversation, he holding her 
Eand in his. At last, after he has pressed ** ever so gently tho^ 
alender fingers within his own”—' I don’t want to inconvenience* 
you,’ she says demurely, with downcast lids, * but when you have 
quite done with my hand I think 1 should like it again. You see 
it is awkward being without it, os it is the right one.’ * I’m not 
proud,’ says Luttrell modestly, * 1 will try to make myself con¬ 
tent if you will give me the left one.’ ” And this is gravely put 
forward as the possible beginning of an acquaintoncesbip between 
4t gentleman of good birth and breeding and a girl supposed to be 
A lady, and intended to be thought modest. 

The acquaintance beginning so warmly soon becomes a red-hot 
love afiair, wherein Molly’s coquetry shows itself in colours, let us 
hope, too glaring for truth. We do not think that any good girl 
could he found anywhere to speak out us does this creation of a dis¬ 
torted fancy; and the worst of it to the reader is that every scene 
is like every other scene. Whether they are in the garden or 
the fields, toiling up the hill in the hroiling sunlight, making a 
pudding in the lutchen or love iu the arbour, tho two voung people 
aay essentially tlie same things and act in essentially the same 
manner. “ Tedcastle George Luttrell ” is fascinated and bewildered^ 
but always half irritated, by his ouslavers teasing uncertainty of 
conduct, now shy, now bold, now cold, no^ tender; and Molly 
Bawn—whose re^ name, by the way, is Eleanor Massereene—is 
a hoyden, who treats him with such an undisguised frankness of 
coquetry as would be impossible to any young woman who re- 
apeqted henelf or required that a man would respect her. Of 
course, what the author means iu this character is to portray an 
innocence so entire as to be superior to ordinary notions of 
modesty—like tbe innocence of a child for whom there is no 
evil in tbe world. For our own part, we doubt the truthfulness 
of the personation, and would gladly compound with a little 
more knowledge of what was wrong for the sake of a great deal 
more delicacy. It may be very chaming in a girl to be so pure as 
not only not to blush when she sees an simost stmnge young man 
standing at bis bedroom window iu his shirt and trousers only, but 
to be able to “nod at him gaily” and callout, “HurryI you 
cannot think what a dclicioiM morning it is 1 ” But wo would rather 
that OUT own daughter or sister should have gone on picking her 
roses without entering into Cimvetsation with the young f&w; 
and we should have objected to bis finding-out that he nad been 
lodged in her room, as we should have objected to the whole thing 
from first to last, from the nodding and talking to him hallh 
dxessed to the last words of afiected innocence 

“ Have I token your bedroom ? ” asks be anxiously, watching with otuel 
persistency tbs soft roses that bloom again at bis words, “Teal tssi 
aave« That is too bad i and any room would have been good fno«* gH frr a 


“ Bat 1 might,” says Luttrell, ** when it wm too late.” 

“True,” murmurs Molly innocently, “so you .might. John says all 
dreams arise from indigestion 1 ” 

It is not to he expected that these promising young people will 
get through their affairs without the regulation amount of diffi* 
cultj. Luttmll, after one or two feints, at last comes to 
the point; tells Molly plainly that he loves her, and aalp 
for her love in return. Even at this moment, when all that is 
best and truest in a woman is stirred, and tho very lightest are 
made grave, tbe very shallowest in some sense intense, Molly is as 
silly, frivolous, and vulgar as before; pretends modesty over the in¬ 
evitable kiss, which at last, as she evidently does not want to lose 
it, she voluntai'ily oflbrs, after she has refused to give it; and then, 
as the ending of the scene, says that he is not to make love to her 
again, or even mention the word for a whole week. can 
endure a little of it now and then/’ says Molly, with intense 
seriousness, “ hut to he made love to always, every day, would 
kill me.” The next scene is enacted on the strawberry bank, 
where a shady applo-treo also grows. The two are picking 
strawberries for jam, and Molly feeds IjutlroU with “ fat ones.’’ 
“Such a monster,” she says or one; “open yec? mouth again, 
wide, and you shall have it.” “ Is it good P she akks d j^opoa 
of the strawberry. “There, you need not bite my finder. 
Will you have another P You really do look very badly. You 
don’t think you are going to faint, do youP” The author 
calls this Jemima Evins style of thing “graceful badinage.” 
The inquiry that she makes about her grandfather—“ Is ho with¬ 
out arms or legs, or has he had his nose shot off in any campaign? ” 
—we suppose she dlso considers graceful. Molly’s confession of 
faith, a lew paragraphs further on, to the lover to whom she has 
been engaged only a few hours—" Suppose I am engaged to you 
without caring very much about you, you know, and au that, and 
sapposing that L saw another I liked better, why then I honestly 
con^ 1 should not hold to my engagement with you for an 
bour”—is by tho same rule to bo accepted as natural and 
showing a becoming frankness. As, however, she directly afterwards 
places “ her two first fingers beneath his chin, and turns his still 
angry face towards her,” and pruKcntly strokes down his hand, 
holding the umbrella over her head, while his other arm is round 
her waist, we find these alternatives of unaentimental hardness and 
personal boldness a, little bewildering. We think that, had we 
oeou Tedcoetle George Luttrell, wo would have preferr^ a little 
steadier kind of treatment. Fart of Miss Molly’s graceful badinage 
consists in her assuring her fair-skinned, fair-haired lover that she 
has “ a perfect passion for black eyes, black skin, black looks, and 
a general appearance of fierceness.” “ Indeed,” she says, “ 1 have 
always thought, up to this, that there was something about a fiiir 
man almost ridiculous.” She makes amends thus 

“ Why then I am »* hollo,’ a ‘ toast,’ ” she saj’s, endeavourihg unsuccess¬ 
fully to see her ima{;c in th« little basin of water that lios gathered at tho 
foot of tlie rock, “while you,” turniug to run five white fingers over his 
hair cares>biiigly, and then all down his face, “ you ore the most delightful 
person 1 evt^r met. It is so easy to believe what you tell one; and so 
phitthnut. 1 have half a mind to—kiss you I ” 

“ Don’t stop there, have a whole mind,” says Luttrell eagerly, “kiss me 
at once, before the fancy evaporates.” 

Y'et another kissing scene. Their engagement, such as it is, by 
Molly's desire is kept secret; but one wet day, as she and 
Luttrell are having a romp in the school-room, net brother and 
sister-in-law come upon them, and the story has to be told. 
We will give part of the scene as even a stronger example than 
any wo have yet quoted of the pecoliar characteristics of our 
author’s style 

4 |liow^ this balcony, as I have told you, rune along all one side of the 
house, and on it the drawing-room, school-room, and mie of the parlour 
windows open. Thick curtains hang from them and conceal in part the 
outer world; so that when John and Letty stand before the school-room 
window to look in they do so without being themselves seen. And this, 1 
regret to say, is what they see: 

in the contro of the room a square table, and flying round and ronnd it, 
with tbe toil of her white gown twisted over her light arm, is Miss Mssse- 
reone with Mr. Luttrell in Adi chase after her, 

“ Well, upon my word I ” says Mr. Msssercene, unable through bewilder- 
ment to think of any remark more brilliant. 

Koundand round goes Molly, ronnd and round follows her pursuer; 
until Luttrefi finding his prey to lie quite us fleet If not fiewer than 
himself, resorts to a mean expedient, end, catching hold of one side of 
the table, pushes it, and Molly behind it, slowly but surely into the oppo¬ 
site comer. 

There is no hope. Steadily, certainly, she approaches her 4 oom, and, 
with flushed cheeks and eyes gleaming with laughter, midtaes a vain 
protest. 

“ Bow I have you,” says Luttrefi, drawing an elabora^ penknifr from 
his pocket, in which aU che tools that usually go to a 4 ^ a carpenter’s 
shop fight for room. “ Prmte Aa' death, or^l ghreypu yomr emioe 
shall either cut your jugular vein or kiss you. htinry. Say which 
youprefrr. Itisa mstterqf indurereuceioniis.** 

“ Out eveiy vein in my body first,” ^«s Molly, bteathMis hut dsfiant 

Aa for the mt cf. tbfi atoiy, thiose ^bo llda 

cbtfico mBunpIa imdh tkrofigb to load. - that 

we hove Bot done lOt Wt bnre M mm 
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what the of It la.; but we have not spent one moment more 
on the thing than was aheolnfcely necessary. How Molly fares at 
Heist BayiS* and what are her trials of faith and loy^ty; the 
ead ending ui John Masaereoney and the profession " which she 
adopts for bread] how she quarrels and makes up again» and will 
and wiU no^ and the unlikelihood of her mndfather's will, with 
all iikd rest of it, we leave to those who like it to learn. ISuch 
books as iiese almost make one despair of a generation which can 
produce and find amusement in them. It seems as if the dead 
weight of folly could never be removed and ,the world never 
brought to the level of common ■ sense and true perception. Nor 
will it while such books os Hawn hnd acceptance, and, wo 
nmst suppose, a certain amount of admiratiou. 


HODGSON’S PHILOSOPUY OF REFLECTION.* 

{Second Ar>nce.} 

W E now take vp Mr, Hodgson’s work where ho deals with 
the ultimate postulates of logic and I'oasoning. The 
principle of contradiction receives at his hands an elaborate and 
ingenious treatment, in which he distinguishes between a contra- 
diotory proposition—the mere negation of a proposed predicabie 
(A. is not B)—and a contrary oue, the positive assertion of a 
^ality completely excluding a certain predicabie (A. is notrB). 
He works out a table of the various kinds of logical opposition, 
differing considerably from the explanation usually given, and so 
in due course attacks the question of necessity and possibility. 
The categories of the actual or existent, the possible or con¬ 
tingent, the necessary or universal, have for their re.spective con¬ 
tradictories the non-actual or non-existent, the not-possible to be 
or not-to-be, the not-nocessary or not-always-existent. The real 
meaning of the possible is approached through its contradictory. 
This contradictory—the not-possible to be or not-to-be”— 
plainly has no proper content of its own; it is divided between 
the impossible and the necessary. The positively not-possible is 
aimply impossible *, the negatively not-possible is simply necessary, 
though conditionally expressed. This may be illustrated, we may 
add, by the example of couditional gifts nr contracts, familiar in 
both English and liomau jurisprudence. The apparent con¬ 
tingency is resolved cither into impossibility, as where tho con¬ 
dition runs, “If Gaius shall touch tho sky with his finger”; or 
into necessity, as wJiere it is, “ If Gaius shall not come from 
Ephesus to Home in three houra.” What, then, of the cor¬ 
responding affirmative category t* The contingent, or possible to 
be or not-to-be, is, if possible only to be and not also not to be, 
included in the necessary ; if possible not to bo and not also to 
be, it is included in the impossible. Tho “ possible to be or not-to- 
be ” really means someibing which either is to happen or is not, 
but at present we cannot tell which. Jt “ expresses the relation 
of a given repesentation to the present state of our knowledge 
relevant to it.” The category of tno possible is “ a determination 
of our partial knowledge concerning the Necessary ”; “ the 
Potential or Condi lionally-Necessary steps into the place of 
ihe Possible or Ooutingent.” 

Such is Mr. Hodgson’s short way (if we have rightly grasped it) 
to philosophical determinism; on which we must observe that, 
minute criticism apart, proofs of this kind are somehow not found 
to bring home conviction even to the philosophical part of man¬ 
kind. There is a want of striking energy about them. In any 
case we think Mr. Hodgson should have added an explanation of 
necessity in order to make his position complete in itself. The 
explanation would be simply this—that everything which happens 
is necessary when it does happen, and ite necessity is not anything 
apart from the fact of its happening. In sliort, we cannot get rid 
of the popular notion of contingency, unless we get rid of the 
popular notion of necessity also; and we cannot find that Mr. 
Hodgson has explicitly done this. Some pages later, indeed, he 
does what is in substance equivalent by aeolariiig the nexus of 
causality to be a fiction, an attempt to reconstruct oy an artificial 
device the continuity which has wen broken by the artificial pro¬ 
cess of thought, now part of our nature, whereby we regard thiugs 
OB separate entities acting on oue another. Look on the universe 
os eonlanuous, and you do not want a n-exta at all. The natural 
man, seeing, let us say. a stick, never asks himself what makes the 
piurts of the stick hola together. He only knows the stick is a 
stick. The educated man, regarding the stick as made up of mole¬ 
cules, and taking each molecule as a thing (in Mr. llodgaon’s 
phroee) “rounded off” by itself, 1ms to conceive not only the mole¬ 
cules bolding together in a certain arrangement, but a something 
more,a force or causal efficiency acting between the molecules to hold 
together. The philosophic man, if he listens to Mr. Hodgson, 
will Bay that Ibe molecules are separate things only for the pur¬ 
poses of natural science. Now in natural science the nexus le a 
mere euperfluity, and the introduction of it does nothing but ham, 
tnannueneeitenableB ebam explanations to pom muster for real ones. 
And the sapposedneed of it in metaphysics arises from carrying over 
the conorauoDB of natural history into the metaphysical x^on; so 
that, on the whole, the great mystery of causality foils betwemi the 
two stools into forxmess Umbo of chimexee; where It is only too 

esrtaio oU the same that it will eonthitte to bass in its ▼ocuutn 
tlua vmt a day. Mr. Hodgson further siiys that tiia notion pf 
^ relaition between states of Oonsrious- 
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ness and thmr physical conditions; in other words, the asaeirtioii 
that mind acts on matter, or conversely, belongs to the class of 
positions which are neither true nor folse, but unmeaning. His 
reasoning seems to imply beyond this that the notion appllee only 
to the physical world subject to the laws of motion. This, we 
think, IS rather a question of words; but it can scarcely be eon- 
tended that as a matter of Tact the notion of cause was got by 
abstraction from the objective rather than the subjective side of 
experience. Again, if we admit that the subjective and the objec¬ 
tive sides of existence correspond point for point, as homolcpoue 
though not homogeneous correlatives, we must admit that mry 
relation which holds in the one series must have its corresponding 
relation in the other. This we suppose to bo also Mr. H^gson’s 
theory, or to be included in it; but we confess to entertming 
certain doubts which we may as well have out before we go 
further. 

We do not exactly understand what Mr. Hodgson moans by con¬ 
sciousness, and how much more it covers than the popular use of the 
term. In one passage ho says that “ the nerve-motions subservient 
to any state of consciouaneas have a subjective aspect of their 
own, different from the state of consciousness^ which they sub¬ 
serve.” This is the summary result of a criticism on Mr. Lewes, 
and we are bound to aay that wo find it very obacuie. Does ** sub¬ 
servient ” stand for the relation which we have spoken of above 
as a parallel and homologous correspondence ? It not, for what 
elser if so, why are the norve-motiona servient and the con- 
aciousnoss dominant? Tbo language suggests a kind^ of 
turning tho tables on materialism, regarding nerve-motions 
as a necessary but inferior spocioa of existence, out of which 
consciousnesH, their final cause, is made.^ But Mr. Hodg¬ 
son stands too clearly above materialistic and materialiat- 
spiritualistic fallacies to moan that. Then what is the subjective 
aspect of tho nerve-motions “ different from the state of coniraioas- 
noss whicli they subserve ” ? Our own view, which wo believe to 
be substantially the same as that of Mr. l^ewes (though Mr, Lewes 
adds to it various propositions which seem to us not conristont 
with it), is that the “ subjective aspect ” of the nerve-motions in 
A’s organism is A’s corresponding mode of thought, feeling, or 
whatever one may call it—the subjective event that ^es along 
with that particuiar nerve-motion—and nothing else. We cannot 
see how there is room for anything else. Consider, for example^ 
a person A seeing and holding a pen. A’s perception of the pen 
is subjectively a certain group ot A’s sensations, made up of form, 
colour, flexible toughness, the muscular feelings due to the pressure 
of the pen on the paper, and so forth. Objectively, it is a state 
of A’s organism whicli, though it cannot be actually made visible, 

S be representatively conceived as visible by another penon B. 

er A or B may represent to himself this state of A’s organism 
or any portion of it; say, a certain muscle in the forefinger holiL 
ing the pen, in a certain state of contraction, and at a certain 
teuiperaturo depending on that contraction. W^e may suppose for 
theoretical simplicity that B does actually see it, or we may take 
some part of the physical scries which he can actually see, such as 
the motion of the lingers in writing. Now the objective side of 
B's perception is not A’s finger, but a certain state of Bb organ¬ 
ism; and the subjective side, of coarse, is a certain state or group of 
B's sensations. So, if A looks at bis own fingers as he writes, we 
have a now perception, with a new state of A’s visual and other 
organs for its oojective, n new group of A's foelingB for its 
subjective aspect. So, if A and B both look at the table, 
there Is for A a sabjective aspect, bis perception of the table, and 
an objective aspect the state of A’s visual and other organa em- 

C ' ed; and the same must be said concerning B. Aa for Mr. 

gson’s subjective aspect which is neither in A’s feeling nor in 
B’s, we cannot tell where to look for it. Tory well, we may ex¬ 
pect the render to say; but now pray tell me wAai Aave you done 
wiih the table f For assuredly we live in a world which is some¬ 
how common to A and B and the rest of us, and 1 want to know 
what it is that is A’s and B’s common possession, and makes the 
world of social experience possible. This question is not only a 
fair one, but just the question to which it would be most interest¬ 
ing to have an«.n3wer ; but it is also an exceedingly difficult one, 
and almost all philosophers of all schools have shown a singular 
unanimity in evading it. Their systems account beautifully for 
the world so long as i regard it as my world, and the other people 
who cuter into it os simply a special class of my phenomena. But, 
when I remember that tne world belongs to other people also who 
have (as I must needs believe) their own feelings which Cannot 
possibly be part of my phenomena, then the problem becomes 
vastly more complicated. We want a link between A, B, and the 
rest of us; matter served the turn for a pretty good while, but 
modern philosophy has abolished it, without as yet recognis¬ 
ing Uie fim extent of the constructive pkiUem thereby thrown open. 

further complications arise when wo consider that man ii 
not the only living and iiiteUigent creature In the world, and 
that tho degrees of intelligence desoond from man to 
lowest animal without any poslrive break at which we can say 
that intelligence begins. The dog, the cat, and the I^rae, the 
eagle and the serpent, the ant and the hee,haye thrir world also 
and^muMwis not say P-^thrir share of intelligenee^ We cannot 
itop at the reptile or tibe insect; can we stop at the je%-ffsh, de 
monad, the jdanti^ crystal, or the atom ? Throng^ au fenrms of 
life, nay throi^h idi el existence, i^a the eaersd thread 
which Ih'^rfnlneMiof time was woven, Iq ways stUl dark to ne, 
into 'teo< maa; giving light tb itself and to the 
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. Mr. Hodgson miUiea crigtencfi identical with ^eamce to con- 
teimmictt. Prusence to whose or to what sort of consciousness ? 
This is what wo Ihil to discover from his exposition. We retnaiD 
uncertaini for example, whether and in what sense we are to say 
that the earth existed before thei'O was any life ttpon it. One cer¬ 
tainty of a negative kind is indeed^given, for Mr. Hodgson ex¬ 
pressly warns US that he does not accept the tlieologico-idealist 
solution of Berkeley and Ferrier. Vet we cannot complain of Mr. 
Hodgson for not throwing much more light upon these questions 
than his forerunners; wo only trust that he would not put them 
off with his standing distinction between the nature uf things, or 
what they are, and their history, or how they came to be. One 
might define philosophy, if oiib chose, ns that Imowlodge of the 
nature of things which takes no account of their history, for 
definition is free, to every man. But we doubt whether an inquiry so 
defined would give results of much value. It is full time, how¬ 
ever, to turn back to what Mr. Hodgson does give us, which is 
quite enough to be thankful for. 

One of the most important points of his second volume is the 
discussion of the axiom of uniformity, which he holds to bti 
capable of proof, as a corollary from the universal postulates of 
logic. Thus he appears at first eight to take the side of Mr. 
Lewes against Professor Bain and others who have maintuined 
that the uniformity of nature is .simply nn indiapeupnble assumption. 
But it turns out that ^Ir. Hodgson's position is nut so simple. 
The form in which he considers the axiom provable is not the form in 
which men of scjcnce rely on il, and all men in fiict use it, for the 
purpose of acejuiring knowledge and guiding the conduct of life. 
Mr.Hodgson’siiigpniouacxaniinaiion.'ippearsto workout inlhisway, 
that the axiom of the uniformity of nature is not demon.'itrittivoly 
known to be true except in .*^0 iUr as it is reduciblo to the form— 
That which is, is. Professor llain and others have put the ques¬ 
tion thus:—Assuming that exactly similar conditions give exactly 
similar consequences, how do you know that exactly similar con- 
ditions are possible ? Might not time or space themsolvcs, or both, 
conceivably bo among the conditions, in which case the condi¬ 
tions could never be repeated P Mr. Ilodgstm answers, adopting 
an argument of Mr. llodeu ^'oers, that time cannot be a condition 
in that sense, being already a condition of things being perceived 
as successive; space in llkenuiimor is already a condition of things 
being perceived as co-existing: so that to count them ns conditions 
of the event not only being, but being what it is, would be to 
count them twice over. We are walking here on the very razoi^ 
edges of speculation ; but we incline to think ihe argument sound. 
Peirhaps it might bo charged with confounding space and time as 
general conditions of perception with space and time in 
their definite relations to particular events; cxlensiowlih spaiium, 
dwatio with tcnifniH. It does not apply in any case to the 
possibility of the physical constitution of space being diife- 
rent in different regions, and so making a difference in 
physical events; and the assumption of ordinary geometry 
that the space we live in is homogeneous is neither necessary to 
geometrical thought nor capable of other than approximate verifi¬ 
cation. But that question, if over it should become practical, will 
he purely a i^j^uestion of physical science, and we think that one of 
the writers cited by Mr. fiodgson did not suffidentlv distinguish 
the scientific from the metaphysical point, "^'et Mr. Hodgson’s 
final judgment goes rather with Professor Buin than with Mr. 
Lewes. He points out that all the conditions of a phenomenon 
cannot in truth he repeated unless all the relations of the set of 
facts considered to all surrounding facts are also repeated; in 
other words, unless the whole state of the universe at the moment 
first considered is repeated. Therefore the axiom of uniformity, so 
far as it is an axiom of universal validity founded on a lo^dcal 
necessity, is an ideal limit which can never be actually realized. 
In practice it is found that the immense majority of the conditions 
make no appreciable difference, and tliat certain groups of condi- 
tlons may be taken as if they were alone in the world. It is 
the business of Ituman experience, both in common knowledge and 
In tbo organized forms of knowledge wo call science, to find out 
what the material conditions are. Now this end can be attained 
only empirically and approximately, so that, for aff practical pur¬ 
poses, we are in ihe position slated by Professor Bain, that we 
must simply risk it.” Yet the scientific and approximate axiom 
presupposesi in Mr. Hodgson’s view, the validity of the logical, 
formal, and universal one, which loses its universal validity when¬ 
ever one tries to put any real contents into it. To infinite intel¬ 
lect, '*an ideally perfect intelligence contemplating the whole 
course of nature as it in tnith is, at the ideal limit of completion 
of seienoe,” the uniformity of nature would appear as self-evident; 
to finite intelligonce it can he known only through an empirical 
assumption, framed indeed on iogicid and* nnJvei^ postulsles of 
tikougnt, bat never co-extensive with them. Mr. Hodgson^s dis¬ 
cussion is very delicate and subtle, perhaps t>veiH»ubtb; and it is 
with considerable diifidence as to our right apprehensiou of it that 
we^ve this summary of Its effect 

The lost chapter of the book, entitled ^ The S6o1i’'and the Un- 
aeea * is also a very inturesth^ one; but we have no room left to 
deal ftiidy with it. Mr. Hodgson, thoujjdi he has abolialied 
things-in-themselves, still wants to construct a world h^ond expe- 
xiende, but within philosophical conc^tion; an ambition—we dare 
not say an infirmity—^wluch has clung to noble minds all through 
the hjgtory of philosophy. There is Plato’s world of ideas; 
Sichte'b woidd in which the mond law bears rule with unimpeded 
force; the strange world of ethical (one can hardly say moral) 
neces^y, which in Brahman and Buddhist lore binds together the 


ccrantlesB ages and generations in the weary chain ^of existetiee^ 
strangest of all, perhaps, the infinite worlds of Bpinosa; psrallel to 
that of our experience and yet cut off ftom it. it« lw bst con- 
eeption that seems to have most affinity with Mr. Hodgson’s. It 
is true that Mr. Hodgson does not assume the unseen world^Xcr 
worlds?) to run parallel with the seen; but ho does assume it 
to differ from the seen, not in being oat of time (which for him 
is a fixed formal element in all existence whatever),^ bat in 
substituting some other formal condition ef 
perience for space. This is just what takes place in- the 
unknown Attributes of Spinoza’s system; and we ore^ not 
sure that Mr. Hodgson could not afford, with a little more inge¬ 
nuity, to adapt even Spinoza’s parallelism for his own purposes. 
It does not seem to have occurred to him that the kind or specula- 
tiou called by him Constructive Philosophy might find a consider^ 
ablo field ready to hand in the ideas of modem geometry. Not 
only can we conceive, though not imagine, modes of existence not 
in space at all, but we can imagine extended worlds in which the 
properties of space, and therefore physical laws in general, would 
differ from tlioso we have experience of. A piece of one such 
world can actually he seen by looking into a spherical mirror. 
But we must come, however shortly, to tbo practical question*;^- 
What is the use of cm unseen world ? That Mr. Hodgson leaves in 
no doubt; it is to project moral ideals into, the same use whi^ 
Kant made of his world of tliings-in-themselves. Mr. Hod^on 
seems to have a certain predilection for physical or hyperphysical 
sjieculations, like tliow of ** The Unseen iJuiverse,” but only in a 
siibordinato rank. But Kant also made out, after a soi i., the con¬ 
nexion between the empirical and Iho metempirical world, and we 
have looked in vain for such a connexion in Mr. Hodgson’s system, 
though he says there is one. Wo do not find that he anywhere 
slates tlie nature and evidence of it. The further questions arise 
—Who shall construct the moral ideal for which the unseen world 
is prepared, and how shall we agree upon its nature and description P 
When it is constructed, can it be identified with any of the moral 
ideals of which men are alreody in possession, but which they have 
clothed -with burdensome additions of more or less mistaken 
philosophy P Can the charm and the power of national and his¬ 
torical tiasociatioiis, of tradition and authority, of the affecUon end 
fk*v<)tiou of past gf>nerations, he transferred to it? And if so,, 
how ? 


OLD KNGLLSII PLATE.* 

I T is more than twenty yeai‘s since Mr. Octavius Morgan 
published, first in the Archteohyiaal Journal and afterwards 
in a small volume, a list of, marks on plate. TJxe list was accom¬ 
panied by some vo:-}' terse remarks on the whole subject of silver 
mHiifiiacturo in Eiighind. The book has been long out of print 
and its contents appropriated by llie literary adventurers who 
compile from other men’s works and swallow the profits of labour 
they never performed. It is impossible not to feel the greatest 
distrust of such publications, yet we have long had no otheiie 
avnilablo for the study of several branches of art, silver among 
thorn. It is therefore with more than ordinary warmth that the 
collector will welcome Mr. Cripps’s volume, for it bears on the 
titlo-page a line saying that its contents are foundecl upon the papesn 
and tables of Mr. Morgan, and it is dedicated to him as one to 
whoso aid it owes its chief interest. Wb may regard Mr. Grippe 
thou as the expounder and continuntor of Mr. Morgan, and may 
look upon the work before ua as something very different from thn 
crude notes and pilferings we find in too many other volumes. 

it is well that special attention should bo called to Eng^sh 
plate. There wos a time, now long gone by, when beautilal 
works were produced by our silversmiths. Some collectors^ lovm 
l^st the Gothic, some the Benaiseauce style; hut both flourished 
here in their day, and both, we,regret to say, are now extinct^ or 
nearly so. As in all other te^nehes of art manufacture, tim» 
rather than teste and knowledge is wanting. A silversmith oaiwot 
devote hiiffs^ to the work of chasing and embossing with finislz 
and care, because by some electro process it is easy to imitate or 
forge in less than half the rime. Ibe buyer does not cam fmrgoad 
work. Paul Lamerio would starve in the London of to-day. Hi» 
best patterns would be |nrated, and the pubfic wonld fmssc th» 
copy to the original. In sllverwork more than anything erne we look 
to toe amateur designer; but, exc&pt in a few rare instances, ha 
fiiilft us. People who eon afford to invest in table silver think only 
of the number of ounces emploved, and ore os well mtisfied with n 
fairily modelled group aftw Landseer, or a jug on which tito 
woo^ut of ft yacht-race is reproduced, as they would bo if 
toeir rilver was modelled by OeUini himself, la one of 
abortive exhibitions held a fern yearn ago in the hot gallMnoa 
which adjoin the conservatory of the Horrieultiind 
there was o mManeholy show of modem ]^te^ Few moplft 
saw it, in eli probability; and wo do ncvfe vemomher that » win 
norioed in the newspapers, though maay thousanda of foanla* 
w(nth of bad designi worn oKhibiited. A visitor who beimad la 
the vitality of Bn^h art eoidd not find a siAglejq^ooiMan vriddb 
ho would hm wen or given m a preaeat, and dsolaied that ho 
would have preterrod to toobeat » 

workied nu^ la a lump, fhw ban hw a 1^ 
later yearn, bot tho demand tor what is gobd must epw 

* Old Mnam Plate. motm md 
Cripps. John Murray,: 18!^^ - 
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bsm. M M fiefeiift ICiltctti Bluelds and Bov^ tazeas the 
art of the zihrertButh wiU remain what it w. 

The great art of forgiog m^ks is of modern invention. Mr. 
CrippeS^ mu^ to aa^ about it. He gives in full the provisions 
of £eatattfte a^inst it. and discusses the cases of several oifeuderB 
who have homi tried ana convicted for transferring dies firom one 
ortSsla to asother. But the modern forger ** often scorns to ho at 
the trouhl) tsapsposing or addiagi call it what you wfll^ genuine 
M kadlpmaihs to moc&n plate. He boldly fashions antlquo 
plUo, marks mid aU.’’ Here Mr. Cxipps sounda^r a little note of 
tfMunph. The fSoiger has had recourse to the pirated lists of 
i!iaik% aad our author with his superior knowledge is able to 
detect both at one glance. The inquirer finds in nine oases out 
•of ten that forger has not learnt his lesson thoroughly"; or 
•alas the published lists ** have, by tlmir very inaccuracies, proved 
jittfalls (A those who have used them for purposes of fraud." As 
an example^ he tells us of a living amateur who saw in a shop, con> 
epicuoueiy labelled, a pair of Queen Anne candlesticks bearing 
what purported to he a woU-lcnown makerh mark." Upon exami- 
nation, however, he found that the date mark was of a year much 
enrtier tium .that in which this particular manufacturer fiourished. 
In another ease two specimens of the same period, marked ten 
yeairs apart, and with the initials of difi'erent makers, were found 
to have been forged in the same house, by the more chance of a 
^&etive tool having been used on both. Even should the collector 
stvoid such traps, ho may yet he taken in if in a weak moment he 
divulges his desire for some particular period or pattern. Mr. 
Uripps instances a cofiee-pot of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, a 
thing which manifestly never existed. The cotlbe^pot will certainly 
be forthcoming at the hands of some fortunate agent, so true it is 
that supply meets demand, and will have been ** formed^ of the 
oloping body of an ordinary chalice of a well-known t^o in those 
days, turned bottom upwards to get the slope the right way, and 
fitted with a foot and lid, handle and spout of suitable fashion, the 
position of the hall-marks upside down in a row round the lower 
part of the pot revealing to the uninitiated the ingimious adapta¬ 
tion." The position of hall-marks will often guide the wary 
sunateur who knows the rule by which they tu’o placed, and can 
detect an alteration by their unusual position. 

The whole subject of marks, indeed, has never before been so 
well and so fully treated. For example, not one of the articles 
presented by Archbishop Tarker to Corpus Glirisli College has 
mtherto had its right date assigned to it. The earliest article 
noticed as boariug a mark is a spoon given by Hem'v VI., 
toother with bis boots and gloves, to Sir JlalpU Pudsey, on which 
A heart in outline is stamped. An engraving is given of this in¬ 
teresting relic, of the genuineness of which there is no doubt. 
The head of the handle is hexagonal, and the flat top is engraved 
with the rose of Lancaster. Inside tlie bowl is the leopurcVs 
head, with which all old spoons were mai'ked before 1660. The 
heart is the malcer’.s device, and occurs on the stem; and the 
Annual letter, a Lombardic 4 , is just above it. This agrees with 
the date and lustory of the spoon, and points to the year 1446; 
for this, the first known alphabet, began in I43fi> The next 
•examples are at least foui-tcun years later- u chalice and paten at 
Nettlecombe Church in }Soiaer.':et.‘ihire, They ore of silver gilt, 
And exquisite in design, The clialice is nearly six inches in 
height, the paten, nearly live in width. They were engraved for 
the Society of Autiquoiies some years ago, when Mr. Moigan read 
H paper on them; and, being of very distinctly Perpendiculm* design, 
have been largely used as jiatterus by the modern makers of Church 
plate. The centre of the oaten presents an interesting and unusual 
matnee in a small silver plate inserted from the hac% on which is 
AiiamsUed a ** Vernicle,” suirounded by a cruciform nimbus. From 
the sacred monogram on the back, of unmistakably English work, 
this prectouB Uttls enamel would seem to be of native manufac- 
taxe. The date mark is a B. A chalice or cup at Gatcombe, in 
the Isle of Wight, bears the next letter of this same alphabet C, 
After which there is a long blank till 1481, when the D of a new 
Alphabet occurs on a cup, the Anathema Cup,” belonging to 
Pembroke OoUege, Cam^idge. Thus, slowly picking tbeir way, 
Mb. Morgan and Mr. Grippe have idenliiied here and there a few 
inaces, omy eight in all, of silver work uiuloubtcdlv made before 
the end of the fifteenth centur^\ In the list of marked specimens 
Mr. Crippa condescends to nouce the mistakes of the more promi¬ 
nent compilers, so that readers who had already, before this volume 
came out, .become possessed of one of the others can now easily 
Aorrect it. The tardy apjwarance of this book is, indeed, amply 
Atoned fox by its compamtive completeness. 

WAhAve hardly mentioned the excellent engravings. They supply 
A sat of patterns which we fi»ar w'ill be only too extensively used 
by modem malcers deficient in onginality. It would almost 
4M6m as if last great artist in silver in England was 
Paul liSiume, who fiourished in the reign of George ll. One of 
Jus works, a ewer preserved at the QoMsmith’s Hall, is represented 
mt^ fircmtiipiece; and others occur in the body of the book. 
^ of the Wutifnl work which bears his mark must have been 

«SMuted by bis own hand," fox it appears by his will that he only 
employed two worlmiexu Shortly t^r his death, In 1751, a few 
vaiy fine jpiaoes were produced, p^iMy under the infiaenee of his 
Uroim. (Wsachp»ce,acupof larmsize, wssmadeiniyyi for 
m*^tation to Bnjss Qrosb^, Lord Mayor, on hie liberation firom 
Qia ToWaTi to which,the fkinous controversy about warrants, 

It bis on one 
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further ornamented with tliree medallion portraits Of Brass Oioshy 
himself and his feOowHiufiWers, Wilkes and Oliver. Wilkes ia ib 
three-quarter face, and has the famous squint tmmortalizedbjl^ 
liogartii. Such a piece is of historical as well as artistic vtdue, 
and the art bestowed upon it is worthy of the occasion; but, though 
commemorative plate is one of the most common of mesentaiioiis, wa 
cannot recall another example worthy of mention. The miserable do* 
sign and worse modelling of some of the moat mo^ficent and costly 
services is subject of regret with all who would like id see modern 
work surpassing the old. Mr. Grippe is hopeful on the subject; 
but it is with uilver as it is with many other kinds of art manu¬ 
facture, such fls ivoiy carving an^ till lately, glass-makiDg—^first- 
rote artists cannot afibrd to give it their time. The great revival 
of true art in ceramics is a hopeful sign for other manulacturaa. 
In moulding and blowing glass there has been a great advance. 
In cutting it, as in cliasing silver, althov^h our workmen are 
among the best in the world, they are at a 1^ for good designs; 
and we have heard tliat in the best cut glass from England cx- 
bibited at Paris the design was not oven original, but was 
borrowed from the Portland vase or tho frieze of the Parthenon. 
There is little doubt that a competent designer who was also 
himself a practical silversmith, like Paul de Ijamerte, could 
cumniaud prices which would pay him. We have no place for the 
exhibit ion of good work of the kind. Tho Hoyal Academy would 
probably turn up their noses at the idea of placing a teapot in the 
Sculpture-room. At Paris, on the other band, great enconrage- 
memt is given to silver vvprking, and plate, as well os wood and 
ivory carvings, paintings on chtnn, and gem cutting, are annually 
in the Salon. A single design for somc^ing of the kind was in 
the last Academy; not in silver, however, but in plaster. 


ORATIONES CREWEIANjE.* 


rr^IlE loving duty of a son who can appreciate his sire has availed 
-a. to rescue from oblivion a scries of compositions running over a 
quarter of a ccutuiy, which in some sense deserve to rank as a 
quasi-commtmtary on the curi’ent annals of Oxford. Mr. Edward 
Blair Michcll has collected from amongst the late PuHic Oiratorb 
papers—which included drafts of Latin letters written by him 
uiiicially to high personages, and copies of shorter speeches ad¬ 
dressed by him at Commemoration to distinguished men on 
their admission to honorary degrees—all those longer orations 
which, in alternate years with the Professor of Poetry, he 
dulivei'ed virtutc Jlllcii" from the rostrum in ^el- 
douiftn Theatre, in commemoration of founders and benefactors, 
in survey of coxilemporary events aflecting tho Uniycrsl^ or 
the Empire, or in deprecation of violent changes. At Cam- 
budge, so i'ar os wo know, the PubHc Oratorb field lies 
rather in briefer and more personally complimentary addresses to 
honorary graduates, most of whom, from the nature of the case, 
btiyo their special claim to have their luerils neatly summed iq> in 
elegafit lAtin. The Oxfuid OXatorb ** Crewonin " fiunction is 
something 8 ui ymemj and dates bock to tho death of Nathaniel 
Lord ("rewG and liishop of Durham, who, dying in xyz2, left,among 
other noble benefactions to Lis college and University, zof. each to 
the Professor of Poetry and tho I*ublic Orator for thek aHornato 
speeches at Commemoxatioii. The institution of Public 
Orators," though not so 1 ancient at Oxford as at Cambridge, 
dates back a^ut three hundred years, and numbers among 
its representatives such literary and historic names os Bishop 
Hicbard Corbet, Br. Henry Hammond, Charles I.b chaplain, Br. 
Kobert South, and William Crowe,, of New OoQege; and Br. 
Michell, whose Creweian Orations " lie before us, succeeded in 
1848 a no less faultless Latinist than the present Bishop of 
Chester. Coming to the office in the ripe fulness of his powers, 
Iticbnrd Michell brought to bis taslc rare mental gifts, a sin¬ 
gular popularity, and the prestige of early and constant Univea*- 
sity honours, combined with that of a fine physique and manV 
viji^our. Generations of men fiourish and fade faster in Univer¬ 
sities than elsewhere. Many have orison who know not in the 
Vice*Principal*, and, later, Principal, of Magdalen Hall and Public 
Orator the athletic, well-knit tutor of Lincoln in his prime, or the 
still junior scholar of Wadham iu his Crichtonian" boyhood; 
but we fancy that, sorely as the “ Fcscennina Ikentia" of the 
undergraduates in the gallery of the Sheldonhm seemed to disturb 
in troublous years the composure of the pnial-heai'ted, botiwo hao 
vice stern-visaged, Orator, there was no Bon in authority to whom 
the rioters would have made such concessions. Thek fathers mi^t 
have told them of his elder repute, of his prowesses well in mental 
as in athletic fields, of his generosity, unsparing of adif, to hlnd- 
working scholars of his college, and of Ms capacity, not only for 
iho functions of a tutor and professor, bat fbr the ^ 

men, which has a great sh^ in a college tatorb 
tiveness. 

Br. Michell held office as Public Orator under three 
Chancellors—the Duke of Wellington, the Ei^ of Berhy, and the 
Marquess of aaBsbnry—^th each at whom hk ptinciples would 
have brought him naturally into accord and syiupii^) but even 
und^thesA ftyouralde conditions, the reader 01 these Crmfiitn 
Orations will not fblt to notice a conriitent abrtinaziee of 
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orator iVom fiattorv or falsomeneaft. And ^et from his tvide and 
various reading, h» repertories of trope and 6 gure and rhetorical 
panegyric, be could always cuU the nicely balanced sonteoce (in the 
instance that stidkes us for the moment it was from liocon, see 
note pp. 43-3), which, while discharging the full debt to a post 
hero, ^ve a pleasant aspect to his successor's olection. In 1851 the 
orator had had a field for his Latinity in speaking, inter alia^ of the 
first ^nreat Es^ilntion; hut we are inclined to think that his Oreweian 
Oration at the Commemoration of 1855, occurring in the midst 
of the Crimean War, rises first to the full heig^ht of his great 
argument. Breathing the prevailing warlike enthusiasm, the orator 
invokes Alma, Inkermann, and Bauielava, and in a passage, which 
his son in a learned note (pp. 50-1) goes for, though scarcely far 
enough, to trace home, goes on to say:—Oiuinis causa silebo 
teterrimas post pugoam trucidationes lectorum animis smvani 
antiquitatis immanitatem referentes, strictumque ensora fabulosm 
Tauropoi^ divm sacerdotis in tellurcm plenam vicliraas atrociter 
'ugulant^.’’ The allusion, we are persuaded, is bounded by the 
imits of the Iphigmia cn 7 V<arts of Euripides; but, more in- 
teteBtiii|Bf than to trace it to its source, is the noting of a vein of 
poetry in the orator*s«contoxt, of which his most admiring pupils 
would hardly have suspected him, where he dwells, very much in 
the spirit of the Laureate in his poem Mawl at the same period, on 
the aptness of a sensem of war and stern trial to bring out in men 
and women the virtues of patience, unselfishness, and fortitude that 
most adorn the citizen. The interest of the oration to which 
we have been referring is further heightened by the speaker's “ In 
Memoriams ” to two such representative Oxonians, deetjased within 
the twelvemonth, os Dr, Ilouth, the centenarian bead of Magdalen, 
and Dean Gaisford; and the Orator exhibits in commemoration of 
each the nicest appreciation of their respective gifts and graces. 

As we proceed to the Encoinia for 1857, we find ourselves 
launched in the midst of a Oommetuoralion row in the Theatre, 
which, SB we can well believe without the testimony of contemporary 
ioumals, was allayedby the invincible good humour of the ()rator. 
In anoteon p. 6t Mr. E. B. MicbellrelatesiVoiii hearsay the difl'ereut 
efiecto of undergraduate iusubordinatiou on the imperturbable Sit 
Fenwick Wiliiams, the hero of Kars, and on the disciplinarian Sir 
Colin Campbell, so soon to he the hero of the Indian war. The latter 
trembled with indignation, while the former regarded the scene 
^ith indifierenee, if not amusement. How toe Public Orator 
, doomed that the occasion should he met, in a spirit of mild and yet 
' 'forcible irony, is visible in his pointed reference to t he objects 
. which these gatherings were designed to ofiect among tlie under* 
g^iiatcs—e.^. **vos, ingeniosissimi adolescentes, ad ulteriorem 
studiorum profectum uxeitare^ ut clarissimos hospites vobis omnia 
prospers uptautes humunitatis vestno qualicuuque ainoeiui specie 
cxcitaro vaieomus.” The pitli of the speech lay in a vigorous criti¬ 
cism of the University Reform Bill, tempered by a hope arising 
from the names and antecedents of the OommiBsioners, all distin¬ 
guished alumni at Oxford. It was at the next altornaie Commemo- 
ratiem^ 1859, another stormy year in the Theatre, that llie totor, 
prefacing tiio reception of three chief heroes of the Indian w;u^y an 
enumeration of Oxford's distinguished living sons in the Senate, the 
Law Courts, and the I'rivy Council, introduced the utime of his 
former intimate at Wadhain College—that astute lawyer who, win¬ 
ning a college scholarship at fourteen years of age, and the highest 
classical honours before hewaseighteen,found his University honours 


vietui horoin a moribot alicttos, qid ahpndsatlattMfditiii 

iadttcunt corpoxin babitum, obwurato Mspitis diviao animi flilttll4N|ai 
spiritu. * ^ 

As the Omtor nears his ^al on this, occasion, he availli hint* 
self very happily of the pleasures of memory, and the contrast- 
shows anything but favourably for the yoiuiger generations. One 
allusion, however, in p. 104, to the college custom of ** sconmng’^ a 
man who ^oted Latin in Hall, which the Orator appears to have 
regarded as hard and barbarous, we are inclinedi from under- 
ffmduate prej udifiss it may he, toJ uatify. The scholars' taUe would 
have been in perpetual danger of prig^shness and sciolism >f any 
one who chose might have aired nis prandial Larin, surdly at that 
hour out of season. 

At the Commemoration of 1867 semi-official admonitions had 
some infiueuce in diminishing undergraduate interruptions, and 
the Orator found a fair field for ventilating hia dislike to 
the admission to the University of unattached students, based 
on the earlier history of Oxford in the thirteenth century, when 
the motley assemblage was rather made up of “ tabemorum ae 
popinarum inquilinee, quam Musarum hospites aut Academise 
cives.” But in 1869 the uproar in the gallery became so violent 
that the Vice-Ohancellor was forced abruptly to dissolve the Con¬ 
vocation. In 1871, again, there were no Honorary degrees; the 
interruptions were as persistent as ever, and the Omtor broached his 
objections to the TJniversiiy Tests Abolition Act, and suchlike 
subversive movements, under difficulties which the youth of 
Oxford, if as conservative as it is reported, should have been the 
last to interpose. Two years Inter there was a lull, under favour 
of which the Orator found room for an ironic presage of an “ mtas 
vere aurea,” under the influence of which the cultivated youth of 
the University will need nulla disciplina, nullis censoribus, nuUis 
(0 fortunati nimium) procuratoribus.” But in 1875, Dr. Michell’s 
last year of delivering the Oreweian Oration (though his death was 
not until the spring of 1877),there was a solemn secession from the 
Sheldonian Theatre to the Divinity School, and those who 
visited Oxford at Commemoration will remember the occasion as 
the dullest and flattest in Oxford memories. Dr. Michell, it is 
true, fought gallantly against the gathering gloom, made his 
caustic hits at the new schools, and the professors in omiri fere 
scibili, qui quidem summopero juvenes nostros in iisqum utilitates 
serum aJhitura esse videantur, vel erudiunt vel erudire conantur,*' 
and, in the true spirit and intL*nru)n of Lord Orewe, held up to 
honour the latest of Oxford benefactors, the anonymous founder of 
Hertford College. Ferhnps it was as well that he did not see 
another Encccnia, with himself as its proraincot actor. He had 
dene enough for his fame. A new order had occupied his ground. 
But we may well doubt whether an abler, honester, more out- 
B])oken, or shrewder friend aiid advocate of (ixford in its palmiest 
days than Dr. Michel* ever occupied the post which he filf^ for a 
quarter of a century, or whether the ** rublic Orators *' will ever 
again be so much a part of Oxford's summer self. 

Mr. E. B. Micholl deserves high credit for his footnotes and 
appendices, which ovinc<! ri'search, antiquarian spirit, and scholar¬ 
ship, The publisher, too, has striven successfully to turn out in a 
handsome and readable guise a volume so fraught with interest to 
Young and Old Oxford. 


and antecedents no detriment to brilHant 8ucc(‘ss at the Bar, cul¬ 
minating with the Woolsack. It is interesting to be reiniudod by his 
sun’s note to p. 72 that the future l»rd Chancellor Westbury sted- 
fastly predicted for Mr. Michell a brilliant success in tlm event of 
his quitting Oxford for the Bar, snd we have reason to know that 
other sound lawyers took the same view of the Public Orator's 
gifts and capacity. The next Encocnia, of 1861, was barren of 
honorary degrees, under apprehension of an outbre.ak of the under¬ 
graduate rewls. As the biennial periods come round, the 
reader is disappointed to find that the tumult in the iSheldoman 
waxes more peieistent and obstructive, and that the naturally 
genial Orator becomes severe and caustic in striclures on tho 
manners and tastes of modern University scudents. Jn tho Orhtion 
for 1865 occurs the disparaging passage:— 

Inclanierusit sane proxiinis liis annin, ut semper, paiiccrutu nomino. 
Uloriam adepU sunt uuriorailla iu^nia, qiuc cumetmuin in»tar qim<4i spuuto 
Ct oeoessario exsurgere solent. Quid autcin Ac maxima illoiiim turba qui 
nullos smbiast bonores? Quorum tnuta in studeudo injuria esc, at vix 
laetitism ex successu perripiant, nctiue pulsi ab cxtiminutoribiis iguomi* 
niam ? Ublnsm formido oc pavnr illc, quo in Hchoias tlesccnd^'liat treumlus 
Adbae et sibi difibua adolobccntulus ? Ubi pudor ac vepieuiuiia illius, qui 
ab examinatoribus rqjecttts tine UHiimnio doinum rodilt ? 

After all allowances for the ** laudator temporia ncti" in such in¬ 
vectives, a comparison of the statistics of plucks and pas.««(?B iu Mr. 
Iriair Michell's always interesting and olteu helpful notes wit¬ 
nesses beyond a doubt to a latter-day preference of tho laurels of 
tho athlete to the honourable toils* and rewaids of University 
itudies, and a state of things when the only prize which the de¬ 
generate sons of former University scholars carry himio is that 
for the ** big jnmp," or for throwing the hammer. And it must 
be remembered that the speaker wno in p. 101 inveighs against 
athleticuin as the ** he all and end all ’* is one who in his day ex- 
cellid in boxing, leaping, and all manly exercises, and yet solved 
the problem of comhming i^equate bodily traiuing with the .exer- 
oiae m the most dear ana perfect mental powers. Here is a. 
tonoli of 

OidneUsia pro oslttoo et stylo remos et ccestus agitare solent, ghtdistomm 
veriusqUiun mscl^uloirom vltam dogonles, et lAureom illam l^reutk cor^n^ 


ELIOT THE YOUN(5EU.* 

n lQII spirits are now almost ns rare in the writers ae in their 
pale victims, the roviewers, of novels. Authors of fiction 
plod on iu a dull, business-like way; they moke their tale of 
volumes with what chance straw of padding comes to hand; but 
there is little mirth in the busines-). The irrepressible humour of 
the author of Lwl Sir Mmsingherd fiashos out now and then as he 
weaves at tiie skein of a plot, and some years ago the author of 
Wheat and Tares did not disdain to he lively in the Chrtmclu of 
Dusty pore. Wo can scarcely rijraoinhor, now that Mr. Henry 

Kingsley has ceased to compile things good and bad, any othw 
novelist whto ventures to write 'noussnse which is not dull. 
Tho author of Dliot the Younger certainly does not lack high 
spirits; indeed ho cannot resist tho temptation to he amusing 
in season and out of season. The result is a novel which the 
writer has with difficulty prev'ented fVom being a mere piece 
of constant chaffi” He is never so happy as when his 
persons, if persons they can be called, for they are only mouth¬ 
pieces of their makers exuberant mirth, are hantenng each 
other. Tho merit of the book, the eternal liveliness, thus de¬ 
generates into a fault. There is only one step between the sublime 
and the ridiculous, says the author of Dim the Yomgerf ** and 
that is the goose-step." It is this step which he is always taldim 
with a cheery recklessness which makes one often foigive hu 
flippancy and vulgiuity. 

The story of Dliot the Younger has scarcely any plot at alL 
and the persons ore the merest shadows^ oilen not well-bred 
shadows. For example, there is a Mr. Oscar Dale, a great Ioj^- 
owner and traveller, whose neighbours, to whom he is almost a 
stranger, wish to make him stand for his county in the Ooniervariva 
interest. A semi-political dinner is given in his honour^ the 
wa|r^ which he treats the parson of his parish is thus di^ 

Ab, lloddynum!" suddenly exdnims Sir Hugc^ estchlaff 
Sector. **Glwi to see yon so, so—so near va '8y>4iiS^y,l tii^ 

• Diiot the Tv^gers a Ftcfieb ■ pf SiUMKd "SarimA 
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foa liav« yet IwoapnMBlad Ifr. Palf» Mr. Oa««rDale? A 

ratiftre fieddjimm t a — a—a naw member of the dock.** 

> "An luytwMjr »«mhw iiiireiy,**»yii Mr. Dale, adjurtlnsr hU eyeglass as 
foi'iMilciiowledgestlmintrodnetieli. lou see 1 don't attend chnrch myselft 
retired ftxnii we aervioe^ ao to speak. But I send Simkins (l^mklns is my 
man), and thus go there oy what-do-you-call-it!—proxy. Aunt Dorothy 
am 1 ihali go to heaven in the same way. lhat, however, is simply guess- 
«oric,asl^ her. Must be, mustn’t it ?** 

Mr. Oedar Dale is rather a favourite of the author's. He 
is sui^Bed to have many^ literary ocauaiotancos, ^nd to he 
himself a briUiant essayist ^ond mau of the world. Yet his 
humour is of the tap*room and the niusic>baU#)und; and it is 
fhir to say that he' is much the most silly and oifensive of all the 
many w^s whose jokes fill scores of pagee. The author can 
never resist a pun, and constantly drags in comic quotations from 
the Bihle. He is the sort of man who would think it amusing to 
call King David that sweet slinger of Israel.” When ho sneaks 
of a governess, he calls her that Arid One.” When a man hears 
that his friend has eloped, he merely remarks, ** So runs the world 
away”; and another gentleman, learning that a man's wife has 
gone on with his servant, observes that Love is of the valet.” 
The author himself declares that “ the social latitude allowed one 
mainly varies with the mundane longitude one lives in.” As ho 
introduces us' to the bedroom of an actress in a minor theatre, 
and to a great variety of queer company, it is natural to suppose 
that he has lived in a very odd lon^tude. Indeed, he makes bis 
boost that he is acquainted with that town of which a dead 
journalist wrote:— 

Though its longitude's rather uncertain, 

And its latitude's possibly vague. 

The person 1 pity 'ivho knows not tlie city, 

Tlie beautiful city of i'raguc. 

Mr. Barker is so enviably young, or so happily inexperienced, that 
he discourses of Bohemia ” as if it were a scarcely-discovered 
country, and not as familiar a bore ns Central Africa. He revels 
in anecdotes of actresses, of girlish billiard-markers, of writers 
and artists as poor as Los Buveurs d'enu,” though not so sublimely 
conceited. ** Beace, to British Philistines, peace I ” he cries. 
** Let the Bohemian alone I ” Ah, too willingly we would leave 
him alone, if only he would leave us alone for a while. He has 
told us all about his drink, bis debts, his dirt, his pipe, his mis¬ 
tresses, and his models. It would he an impertinence if a solicitor 
were to bo for ever de.scribing his office and occupation m the 
shameless Bohemian presents the inventory of his garret. No one 
would tolerate these professional details from a clergyman, except 
of course from A. K. H. B. Wo do not think the Bohemian 
wicked, as he rather hopes, but we do think him rather unpleasant 
and ve^ dull, and with joy would hear the last of him. 

Mr. Baker's hero is a I 3 ohoniian of malice and set purpose. 
There was no reason why he should starve in a garret and write 
verse for the comic papers. Eliot the Younger was the son of a 
country gentleman of TOod estate who dwelt near Norwich. 
Being an idle, pleasant lad he left school at about the age of 
fifteen, and, at sixteen or so, fell in love with a governess of 
twenty-eight. Mr. Barker thinks that some people may say 
that early love afiair is borrowed from that of Arthur 

Pendennis. We certainly see no sort of resemblance in the treat¬ 
ment of the two coses; bat Miss Brooke, the governess, has a 
certain faint resemblance to Becky Sharp. She is a^ stout, dark 
woman, and she is not clever; but sho manages Dick, his rival 
Ulric Muifie-Drummond (Mr. Barker likes comic names), and 
Stephen Draycott much as Becky managed her early wooers. It 
was perhaps intended that Ulric Drummond, a big and brutal son 
of a naronet, should prove Eliot's enemy as well as his rival, lie 
does nothing, however, but marry Miss Brooko secretly, while 
Eliot isatUxford. It seems impossible to describe that very 
ordinary a&ir, the life of fast undergraduates, correctly. Mr. 
Barker does not make worse errors than are to he found in Altm 
Locke; but be makes errors nearly as bad. No term since 
the world began ever lasted from March to July. No members 
of a Qollega crew in strict training could go out to supper 
parties and ** do beers ” in a random way, like Mr. Baricer's young 
men. Even an undergraduate who went up at the tender age of 
seventeen would find it impossible to combine training with 
promiMuous drinkii^. 

While playing billiards at Abingdon, Mr. flichard Eliot made 
the acquaintance of Pheebe Lnngham, a girl who acted as billiard 
marker at the “ Goose and Qndiron.” Phmbe was one of the 
three women who swayed the currents of Mr. Eliot’s poetic soul. 
His first mistress was fmthless, os he discovered when heconducted 
he^ drunken husband to his losings, and found that Miss Brooke 
was Mrs. Uhrlc Drummond. 1 ms discovery drove Eliot into dis¬ 
sipation, tempered by a liking for the fine arts, and for Miss 
Margaret Qglevie* This maiden is like the lady in Cotnus, a pure 
and even sesthetic figure in a rather motley rabble. ^*ln her 
Olympus the deities were other than Dick, in his simplicity, had 
worsmppedi and the names of Browning and Leighton, of l^ter, 
Morris, Bossetti, Bome-Jones, Blake, Chopin, and the like, 
evoked no divine aasociations in his mind.” As a boatings 
man be was more fortunate pahaps than other sentimental 
undergraduates, and so escaped divine associations. After meeting 
Miss Qglevi& be bad to tboose between virtue, blue china, and the 
writings of Mr« Pater on the one side, and a aissc^ute life on tbe 
other. Unfortunately, Ibo ao^ l^e^ks, with otber diversions, 
proved mors attmotive than ^tiie bigber culture,” and JBSiot was 
•ehtdoira&ra X^mattybtMimdes|^aatos, b0^^ 
ikiberl&imeat awet to nothing better oeenixed to bimtium to 


loee himself in London. This ringular mode of mring thl 
feelings of a father was so soocessiol that the fimailv of EKibt 
were as nearly brokm>hearted as respectable people can be. n 
chance coincidencie. Miss Langbam had run away lirom the 

Goose and Gridiron” just at tbe moment when ^ot dbh 
appeared. A cynical public drew ve^ natund conclusions, and 
Norwich talked as, Chatteris talked about Pendennis and Fanny 
Bolton. 

Perhaps tbe best part of this novel is to be found in tbe pages 
which tell of Eliot’s attempt to live on nothing in London. We 
do not know that lodgings like the Alexsondriogham Chambers, 
87 Job Street, Oxford Street, W.,” have ever, before been describea 
in fiction:— 

This was a curious place, and it was a curious life that the single gentle- 
nieti who inhabited it were ancustoined to lead. All day long, in a dingy, 
tobacco-clouded room, over an undertaker’s shop, they eat in a eemiolm 
around the fire, puffing their pipes in silence, like a drowsy counril of 
Indian ciilofs. A dense ha/.o of smoke was ever hovering above their heads 
(typical of the social cloud under which each and all of the single gentle¬ 
men confessedly wore), and occasionally a put of beer was passed languidly 
from one tu the other. Faded failures of men were most of them—men witli 
a used, second-hand look about tboni, and yet with a Mioawberish confl- 
dcnco in the future that lent eloquence to their words whenever they awoke 
into conversation. This faith, however, was altogeuier passive, and evoked 
no uocompanj'ing energy of action. Exertion, Indeed, seemed os far fri)m 
their thoughts as it was with Tennyson’s thin-voiced lotus-eaters. They 
seldom stirred out into the open uir$ but they were greatly given to 
writing letters. They didn’t appear to eat; they only smoked. Sometiinee 
two would withdraw themselves from the circle and play monotonous games 
of cribbagu, making marking-pegs of Incifbr-matchcs, and moistening dirty 
thumbs with dull-hued lips to dsol and separate the sticky, ooruerless cards. 
They read the TVmrs and Telegraph, supplied them at morning, And the 
Stoftdard, which came to them ut evening, from beginning to end, tearing 
them up into pipe-lights on the succeeding day. They went to the old worm- 
eaten bookcase in the comer of tbe room, sud dragged forth dusty, dilapl- 
duted volumes with missing middles and incomplete endings. This was 
the library. Odd numbers of the ** Penny Kncyriopiedia,** Guides to Bath 
and its Neighbourhood, Catalogues of the Great Exhibition of *51, Mining 
I’rospectuscH, Addresses delivered on various forgotten occasions, and 
iSornious of unknown divines—these formed the staple of tlio literature of 
whicli the singlo gentlemen (vide the advertisement) had the lUie. 

Even the Alexsandringham Ohamhers rejected Eliot at laet, and 
he would have actually starved if an artist, almost as poor as him¬ 
self, had not given him food and shelter. The sort of life led by 
men whose Bkotches sell for seven shilfings and simnee on lucky 
days has often been described in French and English. The 
return of the prodigal; his unexpected and uupaiaUoled success 
a playwright; the contest between the bad and tbe good youn{|^' ^ 
lady for his valuable afiections; the generosity of the bad, the* 
triumph of tbe good girl; are all matters hackneyed and known to 
all men. Mr. I&rker (who leto the governess and her baronet drop 
limply out of the tale) tells his stoiy with such immense vivacity 
that it may ho road with comparative ease. Ho would improve it 
very much by running his pen through some dozen pages, 
scattered bore and there. He will cease some day to believe in 
comic jouTuaUsin, will refine bis dialogue, no doubt, and see that 
chm*aeters cannot bo made up out of handfuls of smart sayings. 
Judgod^y a high standard, the Tcunper has no claims to 
attention; but tbei'e is a kind of life in it which makes one almost 
forgive the countless crudities, and hope for hotter things from 
the nulhor. 


MINOR NOTICES. 

M r. SIMOOX LE.A’S volume, to which a preface is con¬ 
tributed signed by the^ Bishop of London, the l^ke of 
Westminster, and others, contains a most full and careful account 
of St. Katharine’s Hospital and puts forward vrith much force 
the writer’s view, that a local claim of the closest and strongest 
character upon the benefits of this Foundation is possessed by, and 
may be urged on behalf of, the neighbourhood of its ancient site 
in the J^st End of London.” There are probably a vast number oi 
people whose notions as to what St. Katharine’s Hospital is are of 
the vague.st kind, and Mr. Simcox Lea wisely bwins his volume 
hy alibrdin^ the fullest instruction on^this point, a&r pointing out 
the absurdity of the notion, prevalent '*in a section of educated 
society,” that to raise any discussion on tbe subject of St. Katha^ 
rine’s I-Io!*pital is about on a level, in point of good taste, with the 
miserable criticisms with which little provincial newsm^rs occa¬ 
sionally indulge their readers upon the private afmun of the 
Court.” The fourth chapter of the volume ooatams a brief expo¬ 
sition, from which we have already quoted, of the author’s opinions 
as to what should he the future distribution of tbe 
income of St. Katharine’s. He disclaims all sympathy with peophi 
who would convert the whole revenues to eleemosynaiy 01 
educational purposes, and thinks that the Dean and Ohvgt/eit of St. 
Katharine’s are ** entitled to be maintuned ftom the corporate 
revenues of the Collegiate Church ga a scale smtalde to tl^ ecel^ 
eiastical rank, and in conformity vnth the precedent estshHshed by 
recent legislation fbr English Cathedral and Ca;0tali» bodies.^’ 
When this is done, and when the Master, Brotbersi end Sisters are 
duly provided for, there will be still a lai^ and ineresMag eleemo- 
mary fund avsilablei end of this Mr. Simcox Lea hones that 
East London wtil have a km share. The anthor knojivi Ms sab* 
ject thoroughly, and hie vomse should do nmeh to arouse and 
gti mukfo mtieiest In a gneethm of obnsidegable importaaoe. 

• TAsEsfafBbinae/ehilfhtkiiM 

Tomr k Of hMwi to By^rederio Mumox Lea, MJL, 

Londto! XongQiiais 0^ 



The Jtevie^l 


Hr. li^ iftBo d^uht ^ndte right itj the gist, if _,. 

tscm, of the eertteoce m tibe prehuw to hie llemoir ii . . 

Gj^t WtAmef,* **80m» eorpSimauon Appears Beeeaeafy m poh- 
filling iji^biogiapby of a matt Mr. Low aoeordnglf 

yojse on,^ g^ve some explanation of hie action in the matter, and 
it is ^iiAjty ehaniHeriatm that he did not begin, hut commenced, 
to ii^ite t&B memoir '’ directly after Sir Garnet Wbleekiy^e return 
ibom Aehantee. The task, it eeetne, was a didlcuH one, as ih% 
Qes^l had lost aU his pi^re and joumalfi ] hut this obstacle was 
to aome extent overeome h^ bis consenting, wilh characterietic 
Idndness,” to gi^ve the com][mer whaterer help he could. Aceord- 
iitjriy, ** whenever he had a spare hour f^om his duties at the War 
Office,” he was, it would appear, besieged by 5 Ir. Low, who, 
having got up as much as he could of the histo^ of Bir 
Garnet Wolseley’s CAmpaigns, was enabled to put to him whut 
lawyers Oifdl leading questions.” *Wc can hardly imagine any more 
wearisome trial iMn that which Sir Garnet 'Vi^olselcy must have 
undoi^QM; and the '^characteristic JondnesB” with which he 
aubmittM to it is curioiisly at variance with the line of conduct 
which in his military handbook he has laid down as £1 to be pursued 
with regard to'' Special Oorreapondonts ” in attendance on an army. 
However, Mr. Low #d not depend alone upon the forbearance of 
the subjek of his memoir. " !By correspondence and ])er6oaal ac¬ 
quaintance with members of his stalf and others who had served 
under his orders,*' he collected all kinds of personal anecdotes, 
which he thinks will lend an additionnl interest to the narralrive.” 
But all the information thus acquired has received, it seems, the 
stamp of authority, for Bir Garnet Wolseley has read the book and 
" testified to its abstdute veracity ” in a letter addressed to the 
author. Therefore, the author tells ns, we may look upon the earlier 
part of thoworkas an nutolnogi-aphy ," though*, owing to tlie modesty 
of our hero, it required an assiduous process of 'pumping,' 
based on despatches uad the information derived from comrades,” 
to give the author the power of stringing the incidents of his book 
together. In spite of all this troulde Imving been taken over the 
work, the question of its publication in bf)ok form " slumbered 
until early in the present year, when war with Russia being immi¬ 
nent, and Bir Garnet Wolwley having been placed under orders as 
Ohtsi of tile Staff to the Expeditionary Army, it was thought the 
present would be a fovourahle opportunity for pnblishlng the mili¬ 
tary experiences of an oflicer v^oso name was in every one’s 
mouth.In other words. Mr. Low having got together the mate- 
zfols for his memoir of a living person, kept it by him until an un¬ 
foreseen cixcumstance appeared to give him a chance of fioating his 
production. The worn cannot m commended irom any point 
of view, and can scaroely serve any purpose but that of hampering 
future l^torians. 

Veiy special rifts are necessary for a man who undertakes 
the taw of translating Bdranger's songs. Thackeray, Brough, and 
in later days Mr. Walter IkiSJint have succeeded admirably with 
some of them. A careful inspootion of Mr. Young’s volume t ban 
faHed to show us one attempt which can be caUed even modemte^ 
suceessftd. Here is Thackeray’s version of the liist stanza of Le 
Gh^emer: * 

With psnidve eyes the little room I view 
Where in tny youth I weathered it so long 
With a wild mistress, ii staunch friend or two. 

And a light ht^art still breaking inh) song ; 

Making a mock of li(e and all its cares, 

Kkh in the glory of my rising atm. 

Lightly 1 vaulted up four pair of otairs. 

In the brave days when I was twenty-one. 

In this the spirit and effect of the original are reproduced with a 
sinffular iresuess and beauty. Let us now see what Mr. Young 
nookes of it:— 

Onee more 1 hail the refuge where my youth 
Learned what to sons of penury belongs. 

I had my twenty years, friends who spoke truth, 

A madcap mistress, and a srst for songs. 

HxAvjug tht« worl^ ihi wise, its fuelish men, 

Rich in my spring, with nought btyond tlie day, 

Joyous I bauuded up six stories then. 

That garret life, at twenty ’tis no gay! 

Oonuaeot upen this is perhaps superfluous ; and it will he enough 
to pomt to one o^r instaiice of the translator's utter want of per- 
ceptkui and taste, lie has produced a versiott of Zc bon DkUf the 
soag which famished matter tor an indictment and 

which some forty years ago excited the virtuous indignation of the 
OHorterij^ Momne. Mindful perhaps of these denunciatious, 
Mr. Young has pradently called nis version Jupiter^ and leads off 
with tfaisTine:—“ Jeve^ waking up from a nap t’other day.” It 
is obvious ooough that zt would have been batter not to translate 
the song at aU than to txanriate it in this foehion; and, indeed, the 
same may be said of every song upon which Mr. Young has laid 


It is pleasasit to tum froin lfr. Yaong’s p^cnmaiieeB to a new 
and very successful set of transitions from Heine of whom the 
timuiator says in a modest psstoce, " Of all pOotA h^ It perhaps 
the nmst nuttanalatable *, and yet, by a strsnti^ perversity of tote, 
wbioh he himself would have been the dkst to afqaweiate, the 
fSKperiotent is found to have a peeoliar tosoination not ea^ to 

* A Aftmoir t/ lAaOmamt-Omerwl Sir GurtiistJ. SFuJaA^ ByCSiaries^ 
Baibhone Low. a vela Laodon: Bentley & Son. 

mm. tauHb* 

y/lnto ItegUsh. London: Maoraillan & Co. 


I resist.* The present tmMlattoDs have the greet ateelte fhtote 
i and perfect simplicity, end beyond tois toe vemBcrilQh is eau)^ 

; and good. Hero is a spedmen from the ^ Booh of Bongs 
I ' Give me tlq|r hosd and toy H iMKr f ^ 

Agaimrt my beart--n<w aoft tfton hew 
i How load the noisy kammers heat 

,, Within the narrow chamber, sweet ? 

There dwells a carpenter within, 

^ Who woiiu amid tois ceaseless din* 

A cruel mau is he—I trpw 

My edifin he is making now. • 

This weary knocking, night and day. 

Long since has driven rioep away. 

Good carpenter, now woifc ihy best 

And let me woia Ue atUl and rest. V 

We may besides call special attention to '' Lord CBaf ” and ton 
well-known “ Poor Peter.” 

The object of Mr. Massle's translation of Wilhdm TeU* has beets 
" to make this play as useful as possible to students of citoer 
language.” Ijiteral rendering is therefore of course aimed so 
far na is consistent with an avoidance of German idiom and of nigged- 
ness in the verse. The translator has fulfilled his task with con¬ 
siderable success. 

Mr. Conway’s treatisef might he read with much advantage by 
the number of people whoso mania it is to publish what toey 
take for poetry, we foar, however, that such people are so 
firmly persuaded that they are horn poets as to be past aJl 
teaching. 

A second edition has appeared of Colonel Oolomb's accurate 
and vigorous rendering of the Song of the BoU and Zenon.X 

Tlie story told, and very well told, by an " limigrant Lady ” § 
should servo as a very usenil warning to people who are inclined 
to look only at the bright side of emigration. The writer of the 
letters seems, like the whole of her party, to have home the hard¬ 
ships to which they were exposed with singular choorfulness; but 
they were hiu^dships which few of them ought to have ventured on 
encountering. 

The fifth volume of the new series of Tales from Blackwood [{ 
opens with the ingeniouB and exciting sto^ called " Who Painted 
the Great Murillo do la Merced ? ” In this the mystery is kept up 
with much art till the end of toe story, and it is of course in- 
eritablo that there should be some disap])ointineTit at toe com¬ 
parative simplicity of its explanation. The same volume contains 
a very lively and amusing story of " A Military Adventure in the 
Pyrenees.” 

’-Messrs. Marcus Ward and Oo.^ have done good service to the 
cause of light literature in boldly breaking through the hideoua 
three-volume circulating library system %vhich, as we have many 
times pointed out, has done infiDite harm both to readers and 
writers. That the tyranny should have gone on so long ns it has 
done .would bo matter for astonishment in any country but this. Bo 
long as thirty years ago thu anonymous author of that marveUouriy 
clever book A^venturmin the Moon aimed somo of his keen satire at 
this method in the shape of a discourse between im Italian and Bng^ 
UsUman who meet in one of the lunar museums. "' I observe,’ said tne 
Italian, 'that each of these novels consists of three volumes. la 
that one of the modem laws of writing?* 'Yes,’ answered toe ^ 
Englishman, Mt is a new dbeovexy, and now a writer of novels 

P roduces three volumes as punctually as a pigeon lays two eg^.^ 

'his is a great hardship to the two lovers, who are delighted with 
each other in the first chapter, and so^ht accomplish toeir nmon 
in a few pages, if they were not maliciously undermined by the 
author, wbo involves them in difficulties which cost him infinite 
thought and study, and thus are they obliged to pass through the 
three volumes with perpetual disappointment and veitetioB.”’ 
Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co., in their departure from this sense¬ 
less and injurious custom, have also been careful to ksep up "a 
healthy character and good tone ” in their volumes, which, H may 
be well to add, are pumished at a price which corresponds jmtly 
nearly to what one pays for a one-volume French novel in Paris. 

W^e must hope that other pohlishers may fddow toe exan^e thus 
set them, 4tod that at least ''toe beginningof too endof the 
three-volume system has arrived. ^ . 

People who think that toey can find enough misery In the world 
as it IS, without resorting to fictitious narratives of ghastliness, 
where every detail of horror is insisted upon with minate and ^ 
vulgar exactness, had better keep clear of M. Jules Verne’s. 
Survivors of the Chancellor.** M. Verne, whose earlier works had 
at least toe meiits of freshness and invention, has in this instances 
reached the lowest and most revolting method of book-making. 
Nothing could he easier than to ooHect all tfie homna leooxded of 

• mbehn TeU. A Drama, by Sohiller. Tranalated into Baglito Terse v 
by the Bev. £dw«id Maisie, M.A. Oxfixdi Clarendon Fiess. X 

^ A Trtnedse ee VetsdA^atitm. By Gilbert Conway. Lendoa: boaCX 
mans A Oo. 

A new rendering, following e» 
Oolondi,! 


§ Letkn frm Afuatoto. By an Emigrant Lady. London : tatley A 

]j Talafpmm»A«ttooA l^ewSeilei. Ko.T. E^teirg^itedLattdMirX 
Blackwood fo Sons. 
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dUbnmM itiiPWlxl^ ^atsm by a alendar Ibraad ctf 

zuuilMiiVQb M. y^e lito not a^on ta kan tlio t^aublo tt» do iitsa. 
Tberoit no naaaag ttooag^ bis eata^^ue ot diagostiof i»- 
cidenti^j and u an mimws wnter bad made so emt^ty am so 
unalsMaBl a fantare, ib^ Is no^ doubt that tba work^wotdd have 
been ie|eoted for the oA^ive tlmur which it io fact is. 

Us* h^ certainly fulfilled in his book * proimss 

of ha titla^pa^ in eoUeotin^ *<Bome ThrilUnja^ Stories of' the 
Biitleh Vktg>^ J^ave Mien cn Aetian will afford great delight 
to the mmy li>ffiieh boys who are ibll of a martial spirib^ 

Amom t ie signs of revinig interest io the fortuoM of the 
dtnipw « tile appearance of Tht fonmrly a weelfk 

papw of comparatively small siae» as a monthly magazine ill us- 
tn&ed with excellent photo^phs of distinguished actors and 
actresses, of whom accompanying memoirs are given. Kesides this 
it contains lively stories and notes, and keep its readers fully iu- 
formed as to theatrical matters in France, Germany, Spain, Italy, 
and America. The second number, for September, has a goini 
paper on ** Study and Sta^,” and one espcially worth the atten¬ 
tion of managers on the Cost of Playgoing.’* 

Mr. Marshall’s volume t is remarkable for its care, its clearness, 
-and its excellent method. The illustrations are capital. 

A fifth edition has appaxed of the Englishman's Guido to the 
United States §, which, beyond its practical uselulneae, eoutaius a 
mass of entertaining readily, and is just the kind of book to solace 
a quarter of an hour’s waiting at an inn or railway station. 

Equally valuable, if somewhat less lively, is Mr. Murray s Hand¬ 
book for lreland.il 

A third edition y has appeared of the Manual for Locomotive 
Engine-drivers, written by Mr. Reynolds, who is Loconiotivo 
Inspector on the London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway. 
Mr. Reynolds is ambitious to extend and improve the somal con¬ 
dition of locomotive drivers by placing within their rt^ach a standard 
test of capacity that will ho unaifected by lowil or temporary pre¬ 
judices, fancies, fashions, or accidental connexions.” The life of 
engine-drivers has, it seems, improved of lato years, but there is plenty 
of room for more improvement, and to this Mr. Reynolds’s houk 
points the way. Mr. Reynolds’s cliapter on “ Ilow to Become a 
Model Engine-driver ” is excellent. 

Mr. Wood's little hook on bulb-gardening** supplies the want 
which has hitherto existed of any buflicieiitly modern work of the 
kind. Beyond this reason for its appearance its auilior, wdio 
evidently loves bis subjoot, wms anxious to convince people 
of the advantages of buib-cuUivntion over more modern styles of 
fioriculturu, as being loss expensive and more ceilain, and fur 
better suited to the majority of second-class gardens.” The book 
contains various practical suggeatioiiB as to the arrangonient of the 
.flowers, and the growth of flower-roots for the trade as well as 
for amusemont, and has a special chapter on the diseasi'H of bulbs. 

Mr. Holmes’s workft i® “intcajdud im an aid to students in ac¬ 
quiring a practical knowledge of botany.” Tlie author has found 
that too often nothing beyond the mere names of plants is leaniod *, 
and, recognizing the difliculiies which in great mea.sure lead to 
this undesirable result, ho has attempted to make it comj)arativoly 
easy to And out the oiricju of any plant belonging to the more 
important natural orders, and of all pLints indigencais to Britain; 
and at the same time to tamiliarizo himself by praotical study 
with the various terms used an botany, both in the English anil 
Latin languages.” The writer's method in aiming at this appears 
to us excmlent. ^ _ _ 

• Brace Jlieii in Action: same Thrilfinff Stnrira of the Itritish Flag. ,By 
jStejihen J. MttcKouna. Londou: SainfMou Iwow & Co. 
yr t 7'Ae Tfmtrt. A Monthly Review and Magnatne. Nos. 1. nud II. 

X Anatomy for Arti»U, By John Morsliall, K.lkS. Illastratcd by Two 
llandred Oiigmal llrawings, by J. S. Uuthberi. London ; Smith, Elder, 
A Co. 

§ Ha JUuMtrated Guide Book to the United StatH and 

Omada. Fifth Edition. London: Longiimns & Co. 

II NandSkoak for TraveOere «» Ireland. Fourth Edition. London: John 
Murr^. 

^ LocomoHw Ei^ne~T)rioing: a Ptaetkid Blantial Enginecre in 
^hajw of Loeomative Et^ne$. By Michael Reynolds. Third Edition. 
Londou: Crosby Lockwood & Co. 

*• The Bulb Garden I a Manual tdiapted for both the Profeanonal and 
Amaieur Gardener. By Samuel, Wood. Loudon ; Cioaby Lockwood 

ft Bolmee'e Botanical Noft-Bookf or Praeticnl Guide to a Knowledge of 
Bodany. By B. M. Holmes, F.L.S. London: Christy & Co. 
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■ A R ev. IT. C. A. TAYTjER, fiirmcrly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, receives 
yHlTLa.--AddrBst, Orwell Itoctory, near lloyston^_ _ 
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for the whole of Sootlaad of seventy-eight milHons ster¬ 
ling, one-sizth was in amounts nnder loo^., and one-fourth 
under 200Z. In other words, a very large majority of the 
depositors are poor people, who cannot afford to stand out 
of their mon^. .fuming, as we safely may, that tlio 
depositors of tne City of Glasgow Bank were of the avorago 
class, twoxnillions of the deposits were in sums under 200!, 
and ooDseqoently represent, at the very lowest, sovonteon 
thousand persons of small moans. Even if tbo un¬ 
limited liahility of the shareholders insures the ultimate 
|)ayment in full of all the debts, the hardship in the mean¬ 
time will bo very great on people who aro compelled to 
remain for an in&finito period without the use of tbo 
savings of a lifetime. To this must bo added the iticon- 
veiiieuce—in some cases the ruin—of the bank’s cubtomers, 
suddenly cut off from the accommodation upon which 
they counted to meet their engagements. 

The direct cause of the disaster is culpably reckless 
mismanagement, behind which lies the vicious and mis¬ 
chievous system of allowing interest on deposits. As was 
explained in a mcmorandiiin addressed to the Committeo, 
interest is allowed in Scotland upon deposits of all kinds, 
even on current accounts, no matter how small the sura, 
although the deposits are repayable on demand. It follows 
that to carry on their business Scotch bankers must invest 
the whole of their deposits at a higher rate than they pay. 
In general they have suceecdod in doing this safely, 
only, however, by the most admirable managemciii. 
But wo sec now, as has often been seen before, that 
no system can onsuro a continuance of good manage¬ 
ment under all uircumstancos. The City of Glasgow 
Bank has been mismanaged, and with the arrival 
of hard times this mismuTiagement became dis-astrous. 
If seventy-eight millions of deposits sufficed four or iivo 
years ago to accommodate a brisk trade and to leave a 
considerable margin for foreign employment, they ob¬ 
viously were more than ample when trade declined, and 
foreign securitios became discredited. In otiier words, 
there has not of late beori a legitimate field of in vestment 
for the whole of the deposits. Since tho banks, howcjver, 
could escape loss only by investing, a part must have 
been put in risky business. Tho City of Glasgow Bank is 
now convicted of having done so. Tbo combination of 
famines and silver depreciation has made tbo Eastern trade 
peculiarly unprofitable of lato years. Few persona en¬ 
gaged in it have escaped heavy losses; many have boon 
ruined. The latter class, of course, in the desperate hope 
of recovering them.snlvna, bid high for accommodation, 
and some of them obtained it from the City of Glasgow 
Bank. Once given on a considerable scale, such ac¬ 
commodation committed tho bank to the support of tho 
sinking firms, since, if they went down, they might drag 
it also after them. And tlius the bank has for a length 
of time boon engaged in keeping afloat concerns wliicli 
ought long ago to have been in the Gazette^ It i.s 
asserted that in this way five or six houses have received 
advances amounting to five or six millions. In short, 
it is the history of tho Collie and tbo Aberdaro cases 
over again, but with a more disastrous ending. The 
time came when the worthless paper could no longer 
be negotiated, and there was no resoiireo left but 
that which has been adopted. When laid before tbo 
managers of the other Scotch banks, tbo case of the City 
of Glasgow appeared too bad to bo touched, even though 
tho assembled managers must have had before their minds 
the risk of panic and a run. What makes the matter look 
especially bad at present is that two or throo yoar.s ago tho 
dividend was raised from nine to twelve per cent., and only 
a few months ago a dividend at the latter rate was actually 
declared. The bank appears also to have gone largely into 
building speculations—a most dangerous policy^ for houses, 
however valuable, are not readily saleable, and may bang 
on the hands of their owners for years. Lastly, it is said to 
have looked up too much of its as.set 3 in stocks which have 
suffered depreciation, and, like tho houses, arc not easily 
disposed of wilbont loss. 

It may be hoped that tho failure will not have for-rcaching 
consequences. The long depression must, indeed, have 
shaken not a few concerns, and it was feared for a moment 
that tho shook to credit might prove to bo such as to bring 
down many a weakened firm. Wo trust, however, that 
this is no longer to be apprehended.^ Tho unsound 
houses which have so long been artificially kept afloat 
will of course disappear, and possibly may draw some 
few others after them. But, if the effect stops there, 
tha ‘^ure will have done good by removing a cause | 


of perturbation firom tho money market, and putting an 
ond to a competition which was depriving legitimate 
traders of their profits without benefiting any one. We wifi 
only add that tho catastroplio illustratoB tho need for always 
maintaining a auflicient reserve in the Bank of England. 
Had it occurred before the Bank rate was luised to five per 
cent., it might have been a much more serious matter. 
The Bank of England was not then in a position to send 
much gold to Scotlaud, and consequently tho withdrawal 
of bullion by tho banks to provide against a possible run 
might have created something like a panic in London. 
Fortunately, gold has been coming from abroad for some 
woeks back, and the failure therefore found the Bank so 
stnmgtliened that it was able to supply Scotland .without 
inconvenience. But tho sonding of that supj)ly, with tho 
beginning of the usual Oistobur drain to tho country, has 
again reduced tho reserve to a point below which it ought 
not to bo permitted to fall. With such a warning as we have 
now received of the very delicate position iu which much 
of our trado stands, it would be courting disaster to allow 
any ground for uiioasiuess to exist in rt'gard to tho ulti¬ 
mate banking reserve of tho whole United Kingdom. 


THAMES SEWAGE. 

rfinE public, or at leivst that portion of it which has the 
J- misfortune to live iu tho neighbourhood of Barking, 
ought perhaps to be grateful to the Metropolitan Board 
of Works for coTV(l(.*sei‘mling to inquire—wo beg pardon, 
to “ consider,” for tho Ibnird d(»cH not wimt anj now facts, 
it only proposes to rrari unge those of which it is already in 
possession—as to the correetne^as of the statements lately 
made about the tusto and smell of the water in that part 
of tho Thamc.s wlicre tho Vnucvss yJZtcc was sunk; and 
further to “consider” whether “ such suite of the watfjr, 

“ if correctly described, arose from the main drainage 
“ outfalls.” The genllomaTi who brought forward the 
motion seem.s to have hcim somewhat iu tho dark as to 
tho statcnionts really made on this subject. If it pleases 
him to give tho “ most uiupuilifiod doiiial” to the “iLssortion 
“ that five or six hundred persons had been poisonod by 
“ the discharge of sewage from tho Bourda outfalls,” 
no one need grudge him the liarmless enjoyment. As a 
luntter of fact, however, no sindi assertion has been made. 

Jf thoTharaos had been filled with roso-w.atf‘r on the night 
of the accident the number of peranns who were drowned 
would probably not have been materially lessoned. What 
has bium asseried is that porsous who were saved firom 
drowning, but died afterwards, 'were poiscniod by tho 
discharge of sewage. Whether there is any specific 
evidence to suppoit this theory wo do not know, for no 
coroner’s inque.st seems to have been held in the case of 
tho rescued persons who have since ilii*<l. Bui there is at 
loiiat apn’/aa fade grouiul for suspecting tliat tbo quality 
of tho water was not gu iltlc-ss in the matter. To bo in 
imininoni danger of drowning is not an uncommon inci¬ 
dent, and there have been many shipwrecks in which tho 
surroundings were not less terrible, and tho excitement 
more prolonged, than in tho case of tho Princms Alice. 
Yet deaths after rescue are not, so far as wo know, at all 
frequent, and Mr. IliciTATtnsoN was perhaps wise iu limiting 
his “ most unqualified denial ” to tho statement that all 
the victims of tho Thames disaster were poisoned by 
sewage. It is neocssaiy, however, for liis purpose, to deny 
that any one of tliose who wore in tho water and after¬ 
wards died was poisoned by sewage. The cliargo really 
brought against the Metropolitan Board is that twice in 
every twenty-four hours they discharge a vast quantity of 
nupurified sewngo into the Thames, and that while 
this sewage is in tho river tho water into which 
it is poured is of an oxcetMlingly poisonous character. 

It is possible that this charge may bo unfounded, 
though, considering what tlio volume of London sewage # ^ 
is, that it all passes into the 'thames, and that the only 
purification, which it undergoes is dilution by the surface 
and other wratbr which also pas.ses into tho sowers, the 
probabilities ^int to a conclusion very different from tliat 
at which tho Board seems to have arrived. 

Mr. Bicharx>sox, after his first motion had boon carried 
unanimonBly, proposed to empower tho Works Committee 
to consider whether the sewage discharged by the Board 
into tho river eonld not bo so purified before diseharge as to 
render it innoonoos and iiioncnsive. This does not seem 
an extravagant or unreasonable order of reference; but a 
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majoarily of tho BoAvd wore of opinion that it conceded 
too much to tho enemy. To inslnwjt a Committeo to 
oonaidoi* whether the 8ewa.f^e dittcharj»e<l into tho Thames 
oonld be I’cndorod iiinocaoue and iuotyenwivo would be, as 
one Kpeaktir ooukuidod, to admit that tho sewage they 
disoluu'ged inW llio rivtu* w«« at prestmt noxious and 
offonslvo. For his part ho did not believe that it was 
either one or the oihor. it would Ije intc^rcsting to know 
what Mr. (h.'fm'.'- id«;i- of noxious and olleiiBivo sewuge is, 
if Jjondon sewage does not answer to the desrription. Di\ 
BREWERdid not go ho iiu* as to say that the sewage discharged 
was not in itself noxious and olFerisive, but ho maintained 
that, inasmuch as it fhi'med only one soveii-tliousandth 
part of the stream, it could ho oK no coiistMjnenee. Fmo- 
tions of this kind are more rwissuring on pa])er than in 
actual practice. WJiaievor tho proportion of so wage to 
river may t)t\ it must take time io distribute itself over tlio 
stream; and daring llui disc lunge, and for soratj time 
afterwards, there may he, so far as smell or sight is con- 
comod, mon^ sewages than water. Mr. Hkjhaudson tried 
to modify his rc.solul iori so ju* to meet these objections. 
He ivas willing to say nothing about i*en(leriiig the sewage 
innocuous and inoll’onsive, and only oskcnl that tho Works 
Committee slitnild consider wbeth(?r tluj sewage discliarged 
into tho river c«mid not, at .a modurnto (sost, bo purified 
Isiforo its discharge. TJio purifieatiojt here H])r>kr!n of 
might conceivably have heim .a process sinulaT to gilding 
refined gold oj* paint ing the lily. The rosolutiou would not 
have implied tlmi tho sewage was actually impm-c, but 
onJy tiiat it was less pure ihiiri it might pei’hups be made. 
By ninetoou vof<oa to seven, however, the Board rejectoil 
the motion. They ai’c so well sntistied with their sewage 
Oft it is that they will, not risk a change. 

The truth of the matter is thaf., since tho Metropolitan 
Board was empoweied to deal witli the sewage of* London, 
a groat dtnil of now knowledge on the subject has been 
gaibliered in. It is alra(j.st certain that, if the question 
now pi’usonted itself for the first time, a very differenfc 
Bcheme from the present main-drainage system -w'ould b(i 
adopted. To a genoratimi which hail been aocustoiried to 
tum it-s sewage into tho Thames bei wiicn briflgcs it seemed 
am immeasumldo advantie to got it dow'u as far as Barking. 
It took it away, at all events, from untler theii- very iiose.s, 
and with that they wore for a time eonUmt. Jt w^is thoiiglit 
that, an <^stnal'y b(-*ing an arm of the sou, and tho Thames 
at Bad'kiug being almost big enough to bo an estuary, to 
turn tho sewage int(i it wuis almost tho same thing as 
tuiTiing it into tho sea. It remains f t> be s(ion whother 
oven the sea itself is altogether a satisfactory ])]ace in 
which to dispose of sewuge, and wliether the latf.'st im¬ 
provements at certain watoring-plaees may not bo slowly 
building up a sort of break water of filth which, as it 
grows larger and comes nearer, tlm sea. may bo nnablo to | 
purify. Be.side.s this, tho Tliames nt Barking is not the 
seat and, in sj)ito of the calculation that the ebb tide will 
carry tho sowa.g() away, there soonis reason to suppose that 
enough remains to bt^ iMirriod some way above Barking by 
the flood-tide. W(^ cannot say that it ivould be I'easonablo 
to compel the MotropoUtan Boai-d at omie to abandon a 
scheme which has cost them so luutdi money, and for 
which it would be difflcult to substituto a thoroughly 
satisfactory altcyrnativo. But they will not—at all events, 
they ought not to—^bo allowed to treat tho present system 
as permanent. Some day or oiher prob&bly a mode of 
iliaposing of stnvage will bo discovei ed which will be free 
from the objections to ivhich all lli© so-called utilization 
systems aro opeji. It will be possible to render sewage 
harmless ; it may even possible to render it profitable. 
Whenever that time comes, it is t^) l.)e hoped that Par¬ 
liament will not leave London worse provid.ed for iu this 
respect than towns ol’ los.s jnark. So vast a community as that 
administered by tho Metropolitan Board cannot aflord to 
leaye its refuse.undisposcd of, or obviously ill disposed of, 
until the absolutely best system of disposing of it has 
been discovered, feveii if that alisolutoly best system had 
been atlamed by this time, Loiiduu could not nave gone 
on till now with a stream of tilth passing to and fro 
beneath its bridges, nud washing the steps of its cjmbank- 
ments. It was forced to take a provisional system, and it 
took what at the time seemed the best. As soon as a 
demonstrably better system has been discovered, it is 
iiatural that Londoners should bi'igin. to wish for tether 
in^rov'ements. Unfortunately, the number of people 
wito care for tlioir health is very much less tliaa the 
number of people who care for their pocketH; and, as 


a change in the main drainaro gyatem would add to tho* 
buiflens of the Metropolitau Boards this dement among’ 
the ratepayers will possess, and wfll bo likely ^to oaenoise, 
large powers of resistancev ^ 


CONDITIONS OF AN ADVANCE ON CABUL. 

rilllE Calcutta Correspondent of the DaSy Nfm naively ooiu- 
Jh plains that the Indian Government continues its. habit of 
acting first and talking afterwards, so that the newepapesra have to 
deal either with accomplished facts or vague forecasts. If the flux 
of information now being telegraphed to Europe every day is the 
result of secrosy, we may well wonder what would haimen under 
a leaky Government. Happily telegrams will be of less value 
to an enemy in Central Asia than they would be to a more 
civilised adversary; and, still more fortunately, the sort of iu^- 
forination with which the papers are now bet^ filled oontsins 
little that can bo turned to useful account. The strength of an 
assembling force, and the names of its leaders, are facts which in 
any case it would be impossible to concoM. The difierence 
hetwoen success and failure in a campaign will probably turn 
mainly on the capacity of the commander and his stati', the temper 
of the troops, and the*state of the supplies; and these are just the 
facts which will never be divulji^d. A general may be known to 
be iucouipetent by all those immediately about him j but, if 
he is personally popular, they will keep the secret, and 
try, ns the phrase goes, to pull him through. No one ever Ventures 
to* say that an army about to take the field is not perfect as to spirit 
and discipline. For example, has any one dared to whisper in public, 
wliat is nevertheless perfectly well known, that all the regiments 
which formed the late Indian contingent at Malta were not very 
fine specimens of tro(»ps P The condition of the equipment and 
commissariat will always, with a respectable stoiT, be a secret 
known only to few, and scrupulously kept from newspaper corre¬ 
spondents. As regards, the present case, we probably never 
had to deal with one in which the lino of action to be taken would 
bo determined more distinctly by certain ruling conditions which 
can b» known only to the Government of India and its immediate 
advisors; and it would bo amusing to note tbe assumption of 
certainty with which some of our contemporaries lay down the law 
about the coming war, were it not that the tone of the press suggests 
a doubt whether it will not soon become impossible for a 
British general to lead an army to success, under the glare 
of publicity given to all his proceedings. For the prosent, 
indeed, correspondents have not got to the point of lav¬ 
ing bare all the shortcomings of our leading ofiicers on the 
scone of uctiun. But it is evident that the Viceroy is to receive 
no mercy if he doe.s not do exactly what eocli paper suggests. 
Bifiiciilt though tho task of decision may bo to those on the spot, 
who have the tacts to guide them, it is all plain sailing to certain 
writers for the press, although no two of them are agretrt about 
the subject. Our sprightly contemporary who from the recesses 
of Wellington Street tells us exactly what is passing iu Shore All’s 
mind is only one degree more absurd than several others. 

Widely as these uulhoiitiea difl’er—from the opinion expressed 
in one quartor that we shall bo indelibly disgraced if we do not 
get to Cabul before Christmas, to tho solemn nonsense of last 
Monday’s 2Vme«, that in war no risks must be run—^they are, one 
and all, agreed about the vastness and completeness of our mintary 
resoiii'ciift in Iiulia. Yet it is exactly on this point that there is lust 
cause for anxiety. The Indian army resembles the British in tuat, 
while enormously e.v|>on8ive and immensely over-officered Ip the 
higher grades, it wants men, who are, affi^r all, a very necessary 
ingredient in an army. Happily the two cases are so far different 
thfit while at homo we have not even got to the point of suggesting 
a practicable plan for getting men, in India no difficulty will be 
felt on that head. The North and North-west of India offer an un¬ 
limited aupidy of excellent material for soldiers; but then it must 
take time to train recruits, and the Indian Government might reasqzH 
ably wiiih ^ deUy advancic^ till the rank and file of the native 
army should be brought up to a re^ctablo strength. Never more 
than a small army relatively to the extent of t^tory it has to 
guard, the Indian army has of late years been laigely reduced, and 
is now but little more than a congeries of skeleton cadres, bat cadres 
which, under the lon^service system in force, there are no reserves 
immediately available to fiU. The count^ which before the 
Mutiny was garrisoned the seventy-four regiioents of Bengal 
Sepoys, each eleven hundred strong, besides numerous contingents 
and so-called irregular troops, is now barely oocumefi Ity forty-five 
weak battalions, mustering about seveu huudired men each of all 
ranks. A lar^ part of this force is of course not available for 
seryice beyond the frontier, but must be left to ffanison varionB 
important points within our own territories; but about one-half of 
it is stationed westward of tbe Jumna, and therefore witMa 
four hundred miles of the foontier. There am also five 
regiments of Ghoorkas at different points' of the X^owar 
Himalaya, and therefore near at lumd, splendid tro^, 
and the welLknown Punjab frontier force of ten mgimenta. 
Altogether them are sixty battaUbns of infantry in the Bengal 
army and tbe North of India, occupying the grm piain, fiftM 
hundred mike in extent, foom Cidcutta to FeehaSror, cf? at for aa 
from London to Oonstaiittiaople, of whfoh perhaps. Ity nuudag 
things very fine, thirty battafioats might be made ammmne for asc^ 
vifia.beyQiHi the itmmit or 
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tile MeeAer jwurt It ©f excellent (fiiftHty. This number miprlit bo 
doenwd or treMed in -eix xnonthe by recriittmgri but tbe young 
Boidier w<itild not bo tbcrougbly efHciont for oomo montbs longer. 
Tbe number of European iumntry battaliouR in India bn» been 
lergbly inoreBSod einoo tbe Mutiny, flfty-two being now stationed 
Ibero as against twontyHwo before tWMutiny; Irat the establiab- 
ment of these also has been greatly reduced. The IMtisb cavalry 
regtoents also have been incimsed from four to nine; but whereas 
a t ragoon regiment on tbe Indian establishment uecxl to muster 
"nearly seven hundred sabres, it is now actually weaker than one at 
liome. In this matter Indian interests have been entirely suhordi- 
nated to the supposed inteiests of the British army. 1 ^'ot India, 
'Where it takes time to make good losses in its European troops, strong 
cadres; which can still bo respectable bodies after some considerable 
stress of camnaigning, give a much better organisatiou than small 
cadres with tueir expensive atafl'and attendaut charges hxr colonels 
commandant; but the rt».quirements of the English service de> 
mand the ktter OTganisation, and so Indian interests have to give 
Wily. 

The Indian army is thus organised at present on a very expen¬ 
sive and far from efficient pattern. By pressing on every available 
man to the front, and leaving the country unguardetj for llus 
time, the Bengal army may be made to furuish p(irliaps tiiirtv 
thousand fighting men, natives and Europeans, for service on the 
frontier. This is ample for tho purpose in hand, and is quilu as 
large a fevree as transport can be supplied for in tho difficult 
country which is to become the'scene of operations. And there 
is, after all, but little ikk in leaving the country without garrisons 
foretime. The forebodings about a Mxihratta rising 

may bo safely disiuissod from the mind. Tho attitude of the 
people of India wiH, no doubt, be one of expectation in the first 
instance j the internal danger would come afterwards, if wo sutteivd 
reverses in Afghanistan; but it has to he rcuiemherod that, during the 
crisis of the last Afgliaa war, when India was bare of troops, and 
when the overthrow of the Mahratta empire was still rnnkling in the 
recollectiou of the Mahrattos, no rising took place. What is more 
remarkable, the Sikhs, through whose country we had to advance 
in order to reach the entrance to the passes into .\fgljnnitttnn, did 
not take advantage of the opportunity afl’onled for destroying the 
«rmy thus separated from ita base by many linndred miles. Of 
course it does not follow that filings will turn out now exactly aa 
they did then; but common sense dictates that we need not go out 
of our way to conjure up every possible duuger as a reason for in¬ 
action. And although tbe native trotqiscan be augmented only by 
the alow process r»f recruiting, llie European portion of the ariny 
maybe reinforced at once. Whatever other uieiisures may he 
necessary, not a day should be lost in sending out troops iWim 
England; and, if sent at once, tli<jy will arrive at the vi-ry host 
aeason of the year. Half-a-dozen battalions of infantry, with three' 
or four batteries, and perhaps a regiment of dragoons, sent out at 
once to take the place, at the most important points, of the troops 
whinh have been moved to the frontier, will elfectimlly prevent 
any internal trouble while the war is going on, and tho Uovoru- 
ment will br: incxcuanbie if so inucli of precaution is not taken. 

Given the thirty tlmusand men avoikbla for active service, how 
may they be most eHbetively employed ? Every consideration 
points to the advantage of striking a blow at once. We know 
what sort of resistance we are likely to meet if we invade Afghan¬ 
istan now; but tho operation might become vastly more dithcult 
if the Ameer is allowed time to preparo for our coming, especially 
if he gets the assistance of Bussian officers; nor can wo t^xpoct 
that India will be free from excitemont till we hav'e put ourselves 
right with him. And, at first sight, thwe would appeal' to be no par- 
rioular difficulty in getting toOabiil before the winter. The history 
of PoUockb Buceossful advance, with a much smallor force than 
IB now available, shows that this would not be much of a inilitury 
operation. But there are other considerations which will no doubt 
carry weight with those who have to decide. The month of Sep¬ 
tember Is onoof the hottest, and is quite the unhealtbiest, in tho year 
in tile plains of Upper India, and a good deal of sickness may besaved 
which would otherwise inevitably occur, if tho movoment of the 
troops to the frontier is deiced till colder weather sets in. Yet, if 
they are to go through the Kyber before Ohristmaa, not an hour is to 
be lost. Of course sickness must, if necesi^ary, behioed, and some of 
our most successful Indian campaignB have been carried out at the 
worst seasons. Not to meutiou I'lassey, Assaye was i'might in Sep- 
tembexv imd during tbe Mutiny tbe trcKips were under canvas and 
on the move during tbe whole year, with, it mast he added, terri¬ 
ble loss in coneaqierace. A more serious question by far is that 
<of cssriage. We at home, who have had no eaqieiionoe of the 
wants of an army in the field since the beginning of the century— i 
for the efforts w« made to feed tbe Crimean army encamped half- 
n-dozen miles from the shore do not count for anything—can ; 
hai’dfy form a cciiw&ptio& of what is involved in the way of carriage 
for an Indian army. We must not, indeed, estimate the needs ^ 
the ease by wliat used to be allowed. Tho enornions multiplica¬ 
tion camp followers permitted thirty or forty years ago was 
^merely one of the many indications visible of the general state of 
indiseiplme and inefficient into which the Indian army had 
been sofiemd to faU. We have uopiKived in this respect 
ainoe the days of the Mutiny, «nd it must be remembwsd 
that the brigade which wsa destroyed at Oabu],, with its 
iioat of camp fdUoweca, was living in ^a fancied seeiiuity, the 
officers and soidierB Imving their wives and families with* them, 
mod boriaesfigeiimlly being easried on as if it had been stationed 
In most peaceful pturt of India. Still, when the greatest 


economy sb^ be practised, the baggago of an Indian sdna^miMt 
always attain to enormous diuiensions. This is piurtlj doe to tie 
circumstance, in which the Indian army excels all othexs* that 
tho fighting men are kept strictly for their proper work. With 
European armies a large deduethm must always be made from tbe 
nominal strength for the men taken away as officers* semnts, 
hospital orderlies, and the like. In India oificers find their own 
servants; tbe artillery artificers are native mechames; tmd the 
hospital service is conducted in the same way. These all help to 
swell tho host, hut the excessive number of camp fbUawara is 
mainly due to the much better care taken of the soldier In India 
Ibau in ICurope, Such tents ns onr soldiers have beenoyillhlg 
under in Cyprus would be thooght unfit in India even lor iSspoys; 
the sick soldier must bo carried in a comfortable litte^ each 
i-equiring four bearers; and the whole genius of Indian 
warfare assumes that there shall always bo a sufiicientw of these 
to prevent any of our wounded from Iwing left on tho field. Then 
every hoi-so needs a man to scour tho line of march right and left 
to cut grass, for no stores of forage are to be had. For all these 
Cfimp followers fond must be carried, and food again for the men 
who drive the caxts and camels on which this food is Carried. 
Thus each additional follower creates a new burden, and the 
baggage of an Indian army, with all care taken, becomes on 
onormons dmg on its movements, the firi 4 nucleus arising from the 
need of taking care of tho British soldier, and bringing him up to 
the fighting point in good trim. It is oiiay to un^rstand, Biure- 
Ibre, that the question whether it is possible to go to Oabul' before 
the winter win depend, not on the power of moving im the troops 
in time, but on whether tho neodfal suppliee can to collected. 
Supposing this to be satisfactorily nccoinplisbed, the next point tu 
be considered is the strategical dilliculties which would hove to be 
uncountered in undertaking an imniodiate campaign. 


THE TIIINOS WK IIAVK NOl. 

A mong all the various kinds of charm, whether iuherani in the 
objects of our desires or woven round them by fine threads of 
association and circumstance, is there ono more subtly enthmlll'Jg 
than thtit which belongs to the things we do not possess f Wa can 
scarcely tell how much of tho ethereal beauty of youthful dreams 
deptJUffs upon their inacces&iblo distance, for inany other things 
conspire to stoep them in a magical atmosphere. But when wo have 
long ago emerged from that enchanted ground, and have reached 
the level table land of middlo life, there still arc vmodb haunting 
ns, some more, some less, but not wholly ab.'tent from tbu busiest 
and the steruivat lives; there is still a halo surrounding some 
objects, which wo could not, even if we would, entirely dispel. 
Ami of all the favourite spots nhouL which this glamour hovers, 
there is none to vriiich it clings so persistently as to tbe tilings we 
have not. In a souse this is true, of course, of what we have had 
and havo lost. But 1 , 1 ml is n comparntively inteUigiMe ^ling, 
made up largely of regret, Hiixcd with love and self-reproiish, 
and bound up with many persotml and p('rli;qm even arbitrary asso¬ 
ciations. It is not tile sunm us the strange bloom of ideal 
btMiuty which belongs fur us to tho things in which wo have not, 
and never had, nor can hope to have, a share. Huch things wear a 
kind of remote impersonal grace, which can bo scattered by no 
rude touch of change or chance, and withered by no close¬ 
ness of grasp. Our thoughts of them aro culled Irom all tho 
moat perfect instances, and combined into a tyi>© which iier- 
hapa transcmids experience. Thwo is an incident in ** Trans¬ 
formation ’’ which shows how fully alivo Hawthorne was to 
this idealizing fucully os exorcised eapecifilly by tlnise not in 
possession. In looking over Hilda's picture.^ somo of her friends 
pause at one of a child’s shoo, painted, os the author tells us, 
with a care and tenderness of which none but a woman who 
deeply loved diildren would have lawn rapiiblc, and which no 
actual mother would hnv© been likely to oeatow upon such a 
subject. Aotiml mothers no doubt have (Uteugh to do with their 
chiidron''B shoes williout painting them. iVsctessiou brings an 
object into many diaemhanting relstiotiB. Oliildren tlmmselves, 
■however idolized by their mothers, can sciircely have fur them that 
abstract visionary churm which they puSHcas tor tho childless. No 
doubt tho joy s of poftsf».ssion ar« lar more inteuee and moi'e ridily 
coloured than those of contemplation; but they have not the some 
half sficred remoteuess, the same unchanjring 10811 * 0 . They are pur¬ 
chased by 80 many oaros, often by so tntich toil, and exposed to so 
many ri^, that enjoyment in often obscuted by mtigua amd 
anxiety.^ However, we need not disparage the deHghte of pOft- 
session in order to 001111000411086 of mere contempktioQ. 
are pure enough and keen enough to need mi aoventitiotni aiids. 
But their comimrative excellence can scarcely be appredatod until 
after a certain mther severe disdplme. 

Perhaps tto esdisfying enjoyment gives so keen and shandy 
de^ed an impreseion of certain forme of happiness as does the 
o^mew of expectation, or tho yearmng gaize of privation and 
disappointment. Does any millloiMrire refiUze what money can 
buy so vividly as the etruggllng poor men does ? He no donbt 
knows mom about it; he finds out a thottsand unexpected results 
in TOnveniedice and pleaam, asid by priustiee becomes exp^ in 
devising gratifications the very possibility of which womd not 
ocenr.to the poor; but all these detiiile necessarily distmet his 
attention itom the one radical and biostimaMe privuege of being 
onoe ftar all utterfy beyond the reach of debt, dUllcnlty, or aa»iecy 
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in moMy mattere^ with its accompanying exnanMon in all the 
thousand directive in which our activltv is limited hy money. 
The fact of thia iVeedom and all its details b<>eome familiar to him, 
but the keenest senso of its value Iteloiigs to those who are, or have 
very recently been, cramped by noverty. The gift of silence has 
a wonderful charm for great lallcers; and we can hardly suppose 
that to any very beautiful woman outward symmetry means as 
much as it does to those who suder for want of it. 

Even in respect of <tpportunitiea of acquiring knowledge, the 
empty-handed ^ve some advantages. Actual experience no doubt 
teaches more forcibly tJian nnylhing else. But it is necessarily 
absorbing and narrow. It does not leavo room for the oxteusivo 
observation of life which is possible to tliosc whose personal share 
in it is least. A Roman Oathcjlic priest, probably knows more 
about i'timily relations than any father of a iiimiJy, thotisrli his 
wider knowledge is of erjursc lacking in a certain fertilizing and 
correcUvo oleiueni, which is perha])B rather moral than intellectual. 
It would, however, be idle to deny the importance of a certain 
personal isolation in throwing open wide tields of observation, 
which, through sympathy, may become almost ns fruitful as the 
narrower province of personal oxporiencc. And sympnlliy is the 
form into which unsatislied Ibclinf' is mo'-t enaily transmuted. ]5y 
its operation the posaegsions widen for otluo's are limited and acci¬ 
dental and transitory become for a few unclianging and all- 
pervading. Human nature and its circurnstanees are everywhere 
so much alike that those in whom a pos.^'cs.^ion, lost or withheld, 
has called Ibrlh the facultiu-s and feelings appropriate to it will 
never lack objects for tJieir exercise. If to enter liirgcly into tlio 
lives of others lays one open to many giiet'?, it also brings many 
joys; and neither can bo so ahsorbitig as if they were our own. To 
Jive in the experience of otlicrs means, at its best, to have a far 
wider range, and therefore sooner to attain to the calrniio.ss of ma¬ 
turity, than is possible to those whose experience is chiolly personal. 
We mean not the calmness of inditVeroncti, but the calmness of 
on habitual balance of feeling. For llmse who .sliare in many 
lives there can scarcely over he a period of unrelieved gloom, or of 
unlompored brightness. A certain «iuieL s«;reidty is the peculiar por¬ 
tion of those who are willing to pa.^.s through life enj])tv-lianded. 

But, tvs wo have smd, this habitual ui’ccptanco of the universal 
in lieu of the personal can by most p(>upln ht'. attained only ns the 
result of keenly f(dt privation, 'fill we have at least hungered 
after some good thing for onrsolvos, vvo can scarcely recoguizo its 
full value for others. But if the chief end of life be, as may he 
plausibly maintained, to impre.s.s certain ideas upon the mind, it 
may be a question whotUer Ihi.s end will h(‘, most eflectually 
attained actiwil experience or by privalioii; in other words, by 
positive or negative cxptTieuce. There is a keenness and a per¬ 
sistency about our apurecUition of the things which do not fall to 
our lot whicli is rarely found in regard of those we have. Wo may 
call the topmost gntjies sour, hut wo gaz(' ut them with an oar- 
iiostness which we should hnrdly pause to bestow upon those 
within our reach; and it i.s odd if the flavour of those undo- 
vourod clusters dot>s not haunt our imagination long after the 
swootuess of their swallowed brethren has been forgotten. 
Weak human nature vvould no doubt in general rather eat 
grapes than receive ever so pevftcl. a mental Iniprcssion of them; 
out as wo rarely have our cUoicc; between these rival processes of 
experience, it is worth while to open our even to the merits of 
hotli. Birds in the hu-sh look bidter ami hing more frendy than 
tliey will ever do in the baud, and when v\c cannot catch them it 
is a pity if we cantiot learn to sit down quietly and listen to them. 
And the birds of iovelioxl plumage, and niosl t:xqiiisile song uro 
those which cannot bo enjoyed at all c.vccjd in their native haunts. 
A lark in a cage charms us chiolly by rocalling recollections of froa 
larks, and Jminmiag-birds, wo boiievo, have too exquisite a sense 
of the fitness of thinp.s ever to live in captivity. What indeed 
would they be to us without their liherty to flit from flower to 
flower P One might as well wish to tamo a butterfly. 

If wo could weigh in a b.ilanco the things which can and thosa 
which cannot bo .appropriated, wo iniglit perhaps bo surprised to 
find how very large a part of oiir happluess is derived from things 
which wm caunot lose, because we can never posstiss ihom, 1 *oh- 
Bossiori is of coiirso a very vjiguo word, capable of many diflbrent 
unplicatioiis; but almost in proportion to the possibility and coni- 
pletonosB of individual ajipropriation aro the precariou.sness of our 
tenure and the weight of comilorbalancing burdens. Hky, sea, and 
moorland, mountains and stars, rn and poetry, will never 
fail, nor do they ever cost us an anxious thought, for they 
can never ho ours. '\>'e had aliu(»st added flowers to thclistj 
and all thi.® is indeed true of the ^‘jocund companies ’ of duflbdils, 
the blue iirtnaincuts of wild hyacinths, and .starry glades of wdnd- 
flovyera, the fcheeis of heather and golden furze, and all tho hosts of 
their wild compeers, w^ho owe nothiog to human cane. It is even 
true, iu a sense, of rosea and lilies, jessamine and honeysuckles. 
But because those last are cup.able of becoming cherished nurse¬ 
lings, we cannot say of them ibat they never cOst Us an anxious 
thought. Other people s roswis and our neighbour’s lilies may give 
us unmixed pleasure ] a purer, tboujrh less iuLenso, land of plea¬ 
sure than that which wo derive from our own care,fully nurtWd 
plants. The mo.'tt reflned epicumaiiism would perhaps lead us to 
cultivate, above all, a taste for the tlmrnless rosins which blossom 
behind no gardeu hedge, for tlio unfading lilies which never grew on 
lawn or bod. 

It is imjKWsible to weigh the personal against the universal, the 
concrete possession against the abstract idea, and say from which 
the greatest enjoyment is derived in the long run \ but eortain it is 


that th« one tends to displace the other. Hie growth of iuterast 
in what is aniversal and abstract is rarely very rapid or very 
marked in lives filled to the brim with strong personal iateres^ 
What we have called negative e^rience is the choicest^ soi^ in 
which it can be made to bloom. If privations have not been' en¬ 
dured, or have not been sharply felt, the mind is hardly ever 
rou«>cd to the keenest admiration of which it is capable', enjoyment 
lies it clown, and lulls it to sleep, and limits its ran^. Nothing so 
throws open the doors of the soul and so irresistibly lures it out¬ 
wards as to have gazed long and steadfastly upon «ome great 
natural soiurco of happiness, only to learn that it is for over beyond 
our grasp. Minds elevated enough to take such an expenence 
kindly are thenceforward undisputed heirs of such happiness in aU 
its forms. TJiey may not grasp it, and yet it can never elude their 

E . They know better tiian to wish it reduced to the narrow 
i of their own personal belongings, for their eyes ore satisfied 
with its perpetual presence all around thorn. Pleasuro for them is 
transtuuted into beauty, possession into contompktioii. And con¬ 
templation is the one satisfying joy belonging to this world, for it 
alone hius upon it a touch of eternity. 


TtOUTKS TO THE SOUTH. 

A t this season some of those migratory people who can go 
wliore th(»y please during the winter, or at Wat during part 
of the winter, and who lovo to turn their bocks on England before 
the fogs (Tf November have settled down on it, are beginni ig to 
consider when they shall start for the Riviera or for Central or 
Southern Italy; and certainly the temptation to visit those regions 
where, according to a common superstition, the sun rarely fails to 
sbiiiB, may bo admitted to be unusually strong this year. A 
summer which, wdth the exception of one short interval of exces¬ 
sive heat, was rainy and cold, and a tempestuous autumn, may not 
unnaturally have made a good many of the Queen’s subjects more 
than usually intolerant of the faults of the English climate, and 
more than usually nervous about the miseries of the coming 
winter. It is true that the weather in other countries has scarcely 
been any better than it has been here; but to a fact of this kind 
iMigUshmen do not usually pay much attention. Engrossed in 
tlie contemplation of discomforts which they assume to he peculiar 
to their own laud, they seem almost to take pleasuro iu repeating 
that nowhere is the weather so constantly nud us iu England; 
au<l it must he said that of late our climate has appeared 
almost 1 0 deserve the abuse which it never fails to recoil e. To 
some of those, then, who are able to go, the temptation to leave 
Great Britain during the most gloomy period of the 3 'oar may be 
supposed to be more than commonly strong; and now that October 
has been reached, and that tliero is little reason to fear the heat 
south of the Alps, the pro.speci of a stay iu Italy must present itself 
in unusually bright colours. Thj-eo or four months hence experi¬ 
ence of the pierciug cold which a tramontam causes, and of the 
very heavy and persistent rain which softer breezes so often bring 
with thorn, may produce the conviction that the winter climate of 
Italy is sometimes quite as trying as that of countries further 
north. Id the lattt‘r pari of the autumn, however, and especially after 
such weatlnu' as has ])revaiied in England during the past summer 
and spring, even those who are not unacquainted witn what may 
have to be endured in the pni/B du soLeil are apt to forget the possi¬ 
bility of any discomfort. Going to the peninsula when November 
is close at hand seems like going from darknes.s to light: and, 
though the cold of Florence and the rain of Rome and Naples 
may bo remembered, there is always the hope that previous 
winters may have been exceptional, and that this year may bring 
one of those soft and bright seasons which have often been de¬ 
scribed with fervour, hut which, now that Italy is so well known 
to many, seoiii unforLunutely to have become so rare. 

It is not unlikely then that a , large number of gleeful travellers 
are now preparing to strike to the south and to cross the Alps; and to 
such persqps the question how they may best get to the country 
where they hope to stay awhile must be of some importance. There 
ought U> be little difliculty in settling it, for the principal routes 
to Italy are now perfectly familiar to a ver}*^ lar^e number of people, 
and their respective aavantages and discomforts ought by this 
time to bo thoroughly understood and appreciated. Well Imown, 
however, as are what may be called the ^aten tracks to the South, 
it is by no means easy to say which is the best. There are, as need 
hardly be said, four railway routes to Italy; that by Paris, MAcon, 
and tiio so-called MontCenis Tunnel—a route followed by the great 
majority of tiioso who travel to the Pcninsala; that by Cologne, 
Munich, and the Brenner; that by Paris, Munich, and the Brenner; 
and that by MarsBilles and the Kiviera. The wa^ Vienna, Idle 
Semmering, Nabresina junction, and Udine is so circuitous that it 
cannot 1)0 considered a route from England to the South. Of the 
others mentioned it may appear at first sight that the Paris and 
Macon route, which is by many de^ees the most popular, is clearly 
the best. The travellers who foliow it have the advantage of 
going to Paris, and they get to the country they want to 
visit in a very short time. Some of those, however, who have 
mode tlie journey frequently may feel by no means sure that the 
way through France ought to be prefenred. /Hie tiavelling 4i 
of the kind which hss been aptly oompared to beieg con¬ 
veyed from one place to another a bale of goodii The 
traveller is put into a railway carriage in Pari^ and 4wy delivered 
on the platform at Turin. Save during tuifii stay as he m^bave 
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made in the fimt-named citji he hns seen nothing between Calais 
and the capital of Piedmont. The only halts hare been at railway 
buffets, and when the journey is over there is not a single 
pleasurable recollection connected with it. Recollections of 
another kind there certainly may bCt for the discomfort which 
has to be endured in going from I'nris to Turin is sometimes 
intense. There are, as there have been for a long time past, 
two expresses, one starting in the evening, the other late in 
the forenoon, and by taking the latter the traveller may sleep 
at Mton, but be gains little by this, as be has to get up at four in 
the ihbrning, ana moreover to tight his way into a railway 
earriage where there is perhaps one place vacant, and where the 
other passengers, disturbed at an early hour and compelled to move 
the packages and bags which they have carefully arranged, re^ai-d 
the new-comer in awut as friendly a light ns if lie were a pick¬ 
pocket or a card-sharper, sometimes combining by a sort of tacit 
agreement to make things unpleasant for him. There arc, then, 
great drawbacks to such comfort as is obtained by taitirig 
rest at Mftcon, and, owing to tlio remarkable ingenuity with 
which the trains are arranged, there is scarcely an allornative 
between sleeping at Macon and undergoing the miseries 
of travelling all night. These, indeed, unless the passengtir is 
willing to go to the expense of taking a place in a sleeping 
•carriage, are not trifling, for perhaps it would not bo easy 
to find a more thoroughly uncomfortable journey lliaii that 
which hns to bo made by those who leave the station on tlio 
Boulevard Ma«a.s by the evening train for Switzerland and Italy, 
or who pass the night between Macon and Turin. Lung experi¬ 
ence has ap^iaronlly enabled the railway oiFicials to estimate exactly 
the number of passengers they ar^ likely to have, and no«iore 
carriages are put on than is absolutely necessary. These, of course, 
are crowded, and the misery of a night passed in oue of them con 
hardly be exaggerated. Sleep, exce))t for brief intervals, is almost | 
Impossible; and if the traveller does succeed in getting anything 
like a long nap, he is probably awakened from it by an indignant 
thrust from his neighbour, on the space allotted to W'hoin he has 
been encroaching owing to the inevitable slipping which begins 
when a man ceases to sit upright. The windows are most likely 
kept rigidly shut, so that the crowded compartment beconicH almost | 
unDoarably close, and, when the pale morning light coiuus in 
through the misty glass, so much discomfort has l)een under¬ 
gone, and BO much exhaustion is felt, that tlie tr.ivoller is not un¬ 
likely to form a resolution like that of the Duke of Brunswick, w’ho, 
after experiencing the horrors of a steamboat passofre when cross¬ 
ing to England,vowed that, come what might, he would never travel 
in that fashion again. It should be said that the inflictions which 
have been mentiuned may now, it seems, be avoided by taking a 
place in one of the sleeping carriages which have very tardily 
made their appearance on the Paris and Lyons Railway, where they 
ought to have been in use long ago; but it must be remembered 
that travelling in them adds considerably to a railway fare which 
•certainly appears high enough to most people, without any augmen¬ 
tation ; ana, moreover, only a limited number of travellers can avail 
themselves of these carriages, which at present do not apparently 
tun further than Culoz. 

Not a little has to be endured, then, in following the direct route 
to Italy, and io addition it must be reniLMubcred that it is often very 
diHicult for an Englishman to make a long journey on French rail¬ 
ways without having his combative instincts must fully roused. 
French station-masters and guards often seem animated by the idea 
that it is their duty on all occasions to be as rude as they can, and 
atudiously to promote the discomfort of IvavelJers; arnl they cer¬ 
tainly have a fait title to bo considered the most disagreeable 
people of their class in Europe. Even the Prus.sian railway oflicials, 
whose military abruptness is so often complained of, never show 
•the deliberate insolence of a French railway guard, and, if civilly 
addressed, will not unfrequeiitly do what they can for travellers. 
In France passengers are often treated with about as much con- 
aideration as blundering recruits receive from a drill sergeant, and 
the rudeness which has frequently to be submitted to must bo 
accounted a considerable aggravation of the discomforts of a journey 
which lies for the most part through France. 

The route to Italy by way of Oologne, Munich, and the Brenner 
has the obvious disadvantage, as compared with the Mont Cenis 
Toute, of being longer and of taking considerably more time. It 
has, howeymr, on the other hand, the advantage of offering numer¬ 
ous pleasant baltiug-placea, and certainly ought to bo lilced by 
those travellers who do not wish merely to go from one country to 
another, but desire to see something by the way. Alter the 
journey to Brussels, either by Calais or Osteud—and, should the 
Calai»-J)omrif8 not be running, the wise ti'aveller will, in flue 
weather, or when a strong souUi-wegt breeze is blowing, tako the 
latter route—comes the stage of Oologno. almost as familiar to 
many Euglishmon as Brighton, but specially interesting just at 
present from the energy which has lately been shown in conunuing 
the building of the two towers of the cathedral, with respect to 
which it must be said that there has been at times a little dawdling 
eince the early part of the fourteenth century. It is credibly stated 
that, during the present summer, a man and a boy have been 
seen at wo»£ on the towers at intervals, and there is every reason to 
hope that when Lord Macaulay’s long-anticipated New 2Cealander has 
finished his sketch of the ruins of Bt Paul's, he will be able to 
cross to the Continent in time to witness the ceremony with which 
the completion of Cologne Cathedral will doubtless be celebrated. 

Cologne comes t£e journey by the shores of the Ithioe, and 
n jommey often bourn to Munioh. Thence the traveller 


may proceed in one stage, or in two, three, cr four, as he thinks 
fitjto Verona. 

The maiiuer in which the journey to Munich may bo broken at 
the various places above referred to’ is, of course, Ikihiliar to nil; 
but it may not bo so generally known that, owiug to the excellent 
arrangement of trains on the Brenner route—very different indeed 
from ihot which prevails on the JVris and Lyons Railway—it is 
possible to get to and to leave at couvenieni times the three very 
af^onble halting-places by which the Bronuor Railway passes. 
The express reaches Innsbruck in the middle of the day, Bolzeu a 
little before seven, and Trent a lew miimtos after eight. Thus 
there is no arriving or starting at inconvenient hours of the night 
or morning, and certainly the traveller who is not in a hurry, and 
who likes to soo Honadhiog by the way, may tarry with no small 
enjoyment at each of the towns which have been mentioned. Of 
the beauty of Innsbruck, of its wondorl'ul Itofldrche, and of the 
Schloss Ambras with its niemorios of Philippina Wolsor, there is 
no need to spt*ak. Botzeii luis no sights such as wanderers usually 
seek, but its situation is cxtreiuoly boiiutifiil, and tho distant view 
of the lh)8eDgttrton is not easily to be 1'oi-gotten. Trent, with its 
very striking cathedral, its iircadcs, its <piaint old towers, and its 
|mlaces, is sought by a considerable number of travellers now that 
it possesses what, according to Dr. Jolinson, improves every view, 
and what certainly improves every city. J'roin Tiunt there is a 
morning train to Verona; and if* tlio traveller is obstinatcl.y bent 
on getting further immediately, ho may rciicU Venice or Milan in 
good time on liio same, day, or Florence in tlio evening. 

The route throLigU (.lermiiiiy'hnd by tho Brounor offers then, 
according to tho present arrangement of iho trains, every possible 
facility for travelling easily, and for stopiling without iho sxightost 
inconvenience or trouble at most agrceahlo resting-places; Init it 
requires considerable timoj while, by folhuving tJie route through 
France, the traveller gets to the country for which ho is bound 
very quickly. He sees nothing, however, by tlio way after leav¬ 
ing Parks, and is subjected to a good deal of discoiufort. The ad¬ 
vantages and disadvantages of eacb rmilo may seem, ihen, to bo 
not unfairly balanced ; for in tlieso dnys most’ people regard time 
as of grout importance, whether they liuiko a good use of it or not. 
Of lbt^ other two railway routes to Italy—that by Paris and 
MunicJ], and that by Marseilles and the Hivieia—-one, being cir¬ 
cuitous and in parts very dull, is little followed, and the other has 
the gi'oat defect of passing hy tho most hciuuiiful coast in Europe 
without allowing it to be properly seen. As need hardly be stud, 
those who are going to Cienoa should quit the railway at Nice; 
and this route does not therefore rightly belong to tho same class 
as those of which we have spoken above’ 


TWO LOUD MAYOIiS. 

I AST week the municipalities of London and Berlin elected 
-s each of them a new lord. Tlie.se annual transfers of dignities 
ctiimoL be expected to nffeci mankind with miy groat sensation oi 
astonishment or diilight, Tho world would hardly stand still oven 
were London and Berlin to go for a year without a I^ord Mayor 
and a Burgomiisler. .Still the two recent elections have, by way 
of contrast, a certain interest for others than those who are likely 
to be entertained by either Corporation, The Lord Mayor Elect 
is doublle.ss a very worthy gentleman, as Lord Mayors always are. 
lie Is a flax and hemp maiml'ucluror, and a past Master of tho 
JiCathersellers Company. He has been iSlicriir, and is a Knight. 
The Court newsman of the Mansion 1 louse Laa nothing more to 
say of him; hut nothing more needed to bo said. The new Chief 
Magistrate, us it is the fashion to c.ill him, is of tho stuff Lord 
Mayors are made of, and that not too combnsliblo. Of the Bur¬ 
gomaster JOlect of Berlin oven less was in notifying his election 
than in chronicling that of his brotlier 1 lurgoiuastor of London this 
day last week. If, however, less w'a.s said, it was that everybody 
knows who Herr von Forckonbeok is. Ills career has been run 
before tho eyes of Germany. A leading Liberal, ho might at any 
moment be a Minister, would ho accept Prince Bismarck’s terms 
and vote for an addition to tho jiorintmont rovcniio of the 
Imperial Treasury. At present be is Hpeaker of the German 
Reichstag. It seems strange enough, from the English point of 
view of municipal olHces, that the Speaker of a House of Oorn- 
mons should accept tho post of J^ord M ivor. Wbut is stranger 
still is the tenor of the words with which tlic telegraphic account 
of the election transmitted to this country cIomoh. It is actually 
declared that the appointment is a reward for Herr von Forcken* 
beck's flritjucss as a politician, and that it ** will probably prove a 
stopping-stoiie to the Cabinet hereafter.’' 

Here is an altogether novel avenue to statesmanship opened up 
to ambition. From Common Councilman to Alderman, from 
Alderman to Lord Mayor, and from Lord Mayor to Home 
Secretary seems to be the Gerrmm eacpession of dignities. The 
Speakership is thrown in, ns though it scarcely counted. An 
English Speaker rarely condescends to return to tho arena of pir- 
tisaiiship. When he has chosen to do so, there are precedents tor 
the Chair entitling its former occupant to high office in a Cabi¬ 
net, In Germany to be Speaker of the Reichstag is not mentioned 
as enhancing Herr von Forckeubeck's claims. Not as the German 
Qrdvy is be a candidate for O^Mnet offiku:, but as Burgomaster of 
Berlin. John Wilkes turned Alderman, ond was elMted Lord 
Mayor j but there closed his career of active politics. Mr. Oham- 
berkiu has been y w after year Mayor of Birmingham j but hia 
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civic reputation at Rinningliam did not make him less of a new 
man at Wesimilister. Henr von Forekenheck is not only now 
liurjronittstcr elect of Rorliu, but is appawntly at the present 
moment Burgomaster of Breslau. To bi* Burgimtaster seems to bo 
his ordiiiAry vocation in life, just as much as to bearisinghfurister 
is tlw ordinary vocation of a member of Parliament. It is not as 
if the position of a Burgomaster were a sinecure, something like 
the freedom of the Fishmongers’ or (iroccrs’ Company. A 
Burgomaster in Germany is often peraonaliy more powerful than 
a Ijord Mayor; a Burgomaster of Berlin is the hiinieHt-worked 
liurgoinnster in Germany. The end of tho Franco-German war 
found Berlin a mere proviue-ial aipital, the worst-drained and 
dutlost town on the Continent of lOurope. Sedan and Metz con¬ 
verted for the time Prussia into Germany. IVuesiun soldiers had 
borne the brunt of the struggle; Prussian statesmanship and strategy 
had reconstructed the German Kmpire. Berlin became the metr<»- 
poHs of Germany, but with all the characteristics of a metroiwlis 
to he engrafted upon it. The Berlin municipality made many 
blunders; but, on the whole, it succeeded in its task. Berlin is no 
loinrer the dull, prosaic city that tourists once found it. It has not the 
brilliancy—mere lacfiuer though it muy sometimes he—of Paris. It 
has not the distinction of Vienna. There m*e, however, the Imperial 
signs about it. Persons who decry Berlin, and class it with Madrid, 
have eitlier not wen it for tho last dozeii years, or know it only 
by descriptions in some old edition of a school geograpliy. The 
liurgoTimsters of Berlin have had to malce Berlin a city of palactts. 
They have had at the same time to lioiise an enormous populatirm of 
artisans attracted by the luetroprtlilun sfdendours. A Berlin comic 
paper of the wriod immediately folk)wing the proclamation of the 
Emperor at Versailles portrayt#d tin* newly-elected Burgomaster for 
tho time being on the summit of the lire-alarm lower, spying 
about, with a telescopo for a possible Mansion House for his year 
of ofKce. When the rich were at a loss to find habitations, work- 
iug-men were practically homoh sa. Bartm Ilausanmnn's improve- 
luenlH themaelves did not raise vents at Paris as did the new 
Geriuan Empire at Berlin. The dopressiou of trade in Germany 
has added to the dilHcultius of municipal governuumt. House rent 
is little leas high, and wages are far low er. Hevr von F«>Tcltouheck as 
Burgomaster of Iferlin rules over a population i\vt)-thirrls or three- 
fourths of which are all but starving; as a J^iberal Burgomaster he 
has the udditicmal ditliciitty to contend with that his EibeniliHiu is 
regarded hv his Cemservative fellow-cilt'/ens us veiled ISocialism, 
and hy Socialists as the hypocrisy of (kuiwrvatism. 

Sir diaries Wetham, as ho meditates on his coming mayoralty, 
may congraiulaln himself that he is not u Burgomaster of Berlin. 
I’urty strifes do not disiurh a Lord Mayor’s serene atmosphere. 
A Liveryman remarked lust Saturdiiy, with an air of historical re¬ 
search which constantly startles and delights um itt or.iLors of the 
(lomiuoii Council, that a predecessor of Hir Charles Wetham en¬ 
tertained a King of Cyprus five hundred yours ago. There wms 
doubtless no move of poliiiciil signiticanee in the act than there 
will bo in Sir Charles’s own bospilulitv ne.xt mouth to the “ con¬ 
queror ” of Cyprus in the nineteenth eentury. So long us all who 
have set their mark upon the year puss through tho “ JOgyntian 
Hall” in tho twelve months of the mayorulty, a Lord Mayor 
has done his duty. The I/ml Mayor has not)iir)g, as such, to do 
witli politics. It is highly civdita^lo to tho tmuperance of English 
party spirit that tho special political bias of the occup.aut. for tho 
tiiuo being of tho Mansion Mouse should cr)luup bis bospitality so 
little. But W'hen wo have exhiiiibti'id our enthusiusm at tho iMjuity 
with which a Cousorvativo Lord ilbiyov receives Mr. Gladstone, 
and a Liberal Jjord Mayor welcoiuea [jord Beaeoiistiold, a doubt 
must suggest itself whether turtl<^ and loving-cups are the final 
cause of municipal government. ( Jiiaiupions of the City udminis- 
Iralion, as at present constituted, an'always ready to declare every¬ 
thing perfect. No city 1ms strtsets so well paved, watered, and 
awepl as the City of London. Nowhere are tljcre so many policemen; 
nowhere is there such a profusion of charity. When an Aider- 
man of the City of London walks through Berlin, and sniolls its 
fiowers, or is jostled by a Socialist, he may think of the foreign 
Corporation as the Fharisec did of tlie Tublicau. Iwen enemies 
must admit that the wealth of the t’ity, storetl up in foundations 
or levied in rates or tolls, is iiwed to miike it the best brushed 
of all Kuropenu cities, W'ere a municipality nothing but a 
Paving Oommission or a Tm'al Board of Health, the Corpora¬ 
tion of the City, it might be giantcd, is equal to its obliga¬ 
tions. The attacks made on the (Jorpiuntion have btjen usually 
aggressions by critics who envy the splemlours of the Guildhall 
and Mansion House, and would not do half as well with 
Iho corporate money as do the Oomntun Oouncilmen themselves. 
None of the plans for redressing tho relations of the City and the 
metropolis have touched tl»e difliculty. Their one object, however 
inj>cnioualy disguised, has Imen to acquire possession of the City’s 
funds, Olid em}doy thorn clsowhore than in or on the City. If 
tho metropolis desires ra(tuey U> sp(*nd on Ihjautifying aud adorning 
and feasting itself, lot it collect it tor ilst-lf, The Corporation of 
the City, stretched to cover tho umtiopoUs, luigbl, wo have often 
boeJi told, be as noblo rtiproseniative assembly as the Motro- 
uolitan Board of M orks itsorf, Tho prospect L bewitching. Un- 
aappily it has a flaw. Its one failing is that tho Corporation so 
extended would have cctisod to bt;ar the faintest resemblance to 
tho Corporation of Iho City of London. A change less ambi¬ 
tious but mare to be desired is not that tlm Corporation should 
be turned over to a diflereut coustiiuency, but that it should 
represent better tbait it now does the citizens whom it pretends 
to repxesent. There was a time when commerce sad shop¬ 


keeping were almost equivalent terms. Tbe present Oommon 
Oouncilmen and Aldefrmen repreeent eseeUently mdlj ti L ondon 
shopk 0 e]) 6 rs at a period when trade bos assnined othrensd more 
liberal aspects. In Berlin Mr. Hubbsxd and lir. Qosiflien might 
have been proud to be Aldermen. In London a resneclaUa ware* 
bouaemau liko the late Mr. Geovge Moore was asnamed of 
honours of tho shrievalty. The ospiidng reformers who are alwlre 
demanding tlmt the Corporation of the City of London riioiild re 
made to represent tho metropolis, had better try flrst to make it 
reproseni the City itself. If there is anything ridicidonsintikecha** 
racier of a Oommon Councilnian oar an .Alderman*, the absordily is 
not in the oflices, but in those who hold them. We are hy no meana 
anxious that ambitious politicians should rmrd an aldennaoic 
gown as a stepping-stone to Parliament and omce. It is, howevmr^ 
due to some defect in the existing relations of the Ci^ and Bio 
Corporation that there is a supposed inconsistenew between dvic 
and political distinctions. Local politim would be the better for 
being directed occasionallv by an inteUigfsaco not exduaivdy 
parochial. Perhaps the difficulty is not so much that toe greater 
commercial potentate will not condescend as that toe manor poten** 
talc objects to bo condescended to. A Spreker of the House of 
ComiuoDB might possibly find an expression of his readinesa 
to wear an Alderman's gown even less cordially welcomed by 
Chichcdtcr citizens than were bis offisrs of a snore in iarming 
profits by his uncomplimentary Bussox labourers. A par^ leader 
like Herr Forckenheck does not decline to he Burgomaster of 
Berlin. Bui. then the citizens of Berlin are glad to haye Herr 
Forckeubeck for their Burgomaster. 


DECLINE OF COOKERY IN PARIS. 

fl’lTIOSE who have any experience of the matter can hardly help 
-L agreeing with tho remarks that have lately appeared in soma 
lively letters in the iJm/y TeJet/raph on the melancnoly decline of 
cookery in Paris. The author evidently knows Paris well, and ho tells 
us that his acquaintance with the most renowned of its restaurants 
dates from the middle of the reign of Louis Philippe. It is but 
natural that a gourmet who has lived,” and lived well, should 
fondly remember tliedinners of his prime—the and 

soujters as w'cll. In later years you may have been eduooting the 
paliite; you may have learned to be almost as intelligent in the 
matter of vintages as the famous wine-tasting uncle of Sancho- 
Panza. You limy flatter yourself that you can froinounco 
authoritatively and to a shade on the blended sm^eions of 
tho flavourii^s in iho sauces B^rnaise or Bordelaiae. You 
may have doubth'ss gained something by careful cultivation, but 
in tho natural course of things you must have lost Jar more. 
You have lost the line freshness of tho appetite and the 
honest exhilaration of spirits thttl made tin 3 'thmg in toe way 
of a novclly so thoroughly enjoyable that you could not help 
being happy, and became nifco^;^tlier incapable of criticizing. Con¬ 
sequently, in the retrospective dreauis of yoar more care¬ 
worn maturity, the early visions of caftls aud restaurants shine <|iit 
in the rosiest ligiits, and deck themselves in toe most faecinating 
colours. But, making every allowance ibr ^eeay of too 
digestive powers, and for the inevitable deadening of toe eapa^ 
bililies of appreciation, we believe there can be uo^ueadan what¬ 
ever that PariHian cookery is not what it used to be. 

We are spe.tkiog now, like the Correspondent cd' the o£ 

the popular establislmients in which capital hoe invested itself by 
way of making its profits out of the patronege'ilf the public. The 
French always have boon, and always will be, a nation of cooks.. 
They have the root of the matter in them; they have frugal 
instincts, with a shrewd intelligence*, they have patience, and 
the strong culinary common sease that natuiully ^umes, as 
a self-evident truth, toe wisdom of soundly noariehiug toe 
body. Moreover, they are in tho habit of lo^|jto)g -cheerfully 
on life; they regard ii re a positive duty to make existeaco * 
as enjoyable as possible; and, with the rest to toe world, toey 
.are su^i^eptihlo of the pleasurre of a weU-aerved meal, with toe 
prospect of good digestion waiting upon appetite. Every peasant 
woman can turn her hand to the maldng of a aavoofy mess, if you 
only provide her with* the indispensable materkls. The woartoy 
matrons of tho bourgeoiek swing their ^ manketolg 

with an e.xact regard to too measure of the family vreutn, keeping 
a very careful eye on their small change; and <6ome kmne to i^e 
their husbands us comfortable re possible at toe minimum of 
expense, though the times may be hard. Shoolil you happen .to 
drop in to tolie your chance of pot^luck in a French lunily in 
reasonably easy circumstances, you will rerely have much reason 
to regret it. You can hardly find fruit with toeir manner of 
serving the dinner; though, should you have token your hosts 
absolutely by suipriae, you may rednoe the retioas for redt indi¬ 
vidual. And in lamilies of better zonk and position, who pride 
themrelves on the exerciee of a r^red hos{dtal%, th^ are 
excellent codes to be found. It is in the once frmona restoiifMBto 
of the capital that the decline of toe art is most pmhfrUy cen- 
spicuous. We can trace some obvious lemam at wore, rWhich resm 
sufliciently to account for the result so ikr re toe pressttt toaseie 
concerned; but then this daesifrnreof PirwiimootofS^ Jtoi in 

progress for years—a fret which dt is Isssisssf to saq^tom. Our SK- 
periences do not cany us bade so frr-us tooie dftoe witoar in too 
megnmh; yet we weH rememhsr 
ago, when %hs Oafr ds iBatfr su to* Jfrtottitoto 
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seemed fui inatilattan that luid taken out a lease of immortality. It 
was not only tlmt iot its miskic and for the oontenta of its cellar- 
biiW4t could at least hoH its own with any of its rivals. It hod 
also on unquestionahle BU|ieriority in tho attraction uf its architoc- 
tutal anw^maDtSf and had nothing to onvy any other house in its 
aitoatioQ. iWe was almost a superiiuity of light and gaiety; aud» 
inst^ of 1>eum,balf anffixsated in low-roofed rooms scioenud off from 
ibe street by heavy mualm curtains, you might have v<iur table 
spread in the recess of an open window on the rcs-de^chmmt’A, You 
looked out, as you lolled mick at your ease, on ono of tho moat 
brilliant thoroughfares in the capital, having your legs on a level 
with the shoulders of the posseugers, The situation was unrivalled 
for the intelligent foreigner with a slight dash of liio stmsual in 
bis composition, who loved to luxuriate in panoramic studies of 
human nature, as he sipped his chanipagno or trided with his 
Wo should have imagined that the proprietor of that 
^tablishmout, when be had made his fortune, miglit have sold tlio 
good-will for any sum ho pleased to name. But tho CaK do Paris 
auddenly closed its doors in the full swing of the lavish expenditure 
'Of the Empire. Tho Truis }*V6re8 Proven^nox, Philippe in fluj 
Buo Montorgueil, and the once celebrated Vtiry ol' tho Palais Hoyal 
liavG successively had to follow that sud example. Their names 
and memories are well-nigh forgotten by a now generation of 
visitors, and recollections of on© or two of them havo 
merely been spasmodically resuscitaled by imitu-tors who have 
appropriated the honoured names, but have failed to iind them 
spells to conjui'B with. And many of the great rostaurunts that 
still survive are only too evidently in a condition of collaj>se, ! 
though tho Exhibition has given some of them a temAjOrary ! 
lift. We remember houses where ytm luid to bespeak you*able 
beforehand if ynu Itad a special adection for a favourite | 
•Comer. But now you may pick and choose when you drop in lor 
breakfast or dinner, in tho depressing wilderness of dumask and 
-crystal, where the handful of phantomlike waiters throws ii deeper 
■sense of loneliness over the solitude. 

Wo do not profess to explain the capricious doom that destiny 
deals out to diifereut establishments. No doubt tho class of 
oustomois and the nature of their custom liave boon changing; 
some houses which once relied on their dinner fani© seem now 
to trade chiefly in suppers in cabineU. But, if the class of 
customors has been changing, tho monoy is being spent more freely 
than before; and, paradoxical us it may appear, tliis fact goes far 
to explain the change that is coming over the character of the 
•cookery. A great rostaumtour is a connoisseur in virtue of his 
calling; he is imbued with Iho traditions and the spirit of his 
business. He cares for fame and for generous appreciation almost, 
iis much as for money; otherwise he could never have made his 
way as ho has done. He haa liad to hold his own against eager 
rivals by his power of imagination and iuvcnlion. There are the 
•dishes he has conceived and christened*oii whirl) ho specially [irides 
.himself; there are crus of rare vlnUgciB in his cellars, for which 
his house has an immeiuoriiil renowm. Once Jie w^ould havo 
blushed and shuddered and dreamed of suicide if iJot(»rioi).s 
natrtms of the culinary art had risen dissaiisfled from, the 
tiinnor they had ordered of him. To act up to liis 
grave sense of his responsibilities be muU rely on thc! 
talent or the genius of his chef. The chef should ho a man 
of Parisian, possibly of European fame, and ho and his 
master should work hand in baud in tlieir anxiety to cater for tho 
tastes of their clients. That is tho ideal statt,^ i;f things which 
ought to exist beneath the dining apartments in a flrst-rliis.s 
restaurant; aud^methiiig approachiug to that state of things 
4ised very geiiorBiy to exist in reality. But nowadays the gift 
•of appreciation seems to bo becoming comimrati^ly so rare that 
it appears hardly worth while to take it into account. Pos- 
•sibly more money may bo spent even now than in the galmv days 
of the ffoutmands of tho Empire; but thou it is lavfshed with 
■O duU want of discrimination. New cafe^s have been opened 
in the new around tho now C^ra House and the (.vrand 

Hotel. We Isay nothing of their coolcery, for we Isnow little of 
it, prefhrring on our visits to return t-o the resorts of curlier davs. 
But, at all events, these caf^s made their way in the first plucu hy 
<dint of gilding and plate glass, backed up by excessive charges 
which in themselves were a recommendation to many people. 
For who ore tho people that are most liberal of tbeir money, 
ospGci^y in this year of the Exhibition P First of iJl, 
Americana who have crossed the Atlantic with a substan¬ 
tial credit on their bankers, and who And that it positively pays 
them to Spend money quickly, since they can go back the 
aooner to make fresh accumulations. We know that there ore in¬ 
imitable Transatlantic dehoacies like Tem^in turtle and canvas- 
ba^ ducks. We know that the hoards in the great American 
hotels are moat exuberantly spread, only too many times in the 
course of each day. But a people who make a habit of going at a 
hard galliop through their meals, who necessarily pay more r^rd 
to quantity ^n to onalify, who drink water at dinner, adjourning 
eubsequently to a spirit-bw, and with whom chronic dysnepsiahaa 
become a national compUdat, can hardly be supposed to nave keen 
discrimination. Nor can tbe avenige of well-to-do middle-class 
English peopk be much more competent judges. In course of 
4doing their Parts they indh^ themselves in a set dinner or two; 
posMlfly give tbetr lumt eortt ^onoAe so far as the cost is 
ooncemed. The Walters end head director respect a gensrons 
hot Ity tha manner wi^ whibh the customer ^ves his 
oriiers are mdiM u to the treatment of, whSh they 
pMim|him to ha worthy* As ^ writer in the 


remarks, the knowing J^^reiichman, frugal even in his eztmvcu 
ganoe, ordcie the sort of fruit he wants and just as much as ho waniSf 
while the ordinary iniiuceiit Englishman gives a promiscuoua 
order for iVuits,*'and luis to pay for piled-iip salvm which he 
sends away scarcely ttisted. This rucklessuess is itself eloquent of in- 
oxjierience; for incro ignoranc(^ of the language, and visible embar¬ 
rassment among the uni'ti miliar names in the carte, can never of 
(l||Mrse be absoUiUdy conclioiii ve. Iiuagiuing to himself the manner of 
fpiesta he has to nerve, the chef thrusts his hands into the girdle 
of his apron, and tuj’us tho manipulation of the dishes over to his 
/tides. After a time he tinds that his talents aro rusting for lack id 
tlio encoiu'ageaieiit )n<li,9peusablo to inspiration. His salary is 
high, and ho barely earns it, and bis employer, sharing the dis- 
coumgenieut of "his subordinate, begins to calculate that 
ho could conduct tho establishment more oooamnically, Tho 
chef seeks a sphere lor his giaiius elsewhere; probably in some 
private cstablishuient. One of lu.s subordinates whose education 1ms 
neon hurriedly conducted succeeds to the vacant post; and thus the 
pi'oco.^s of dci*iidcnc(j goes t»n, tho Attest of tho artists being gradu¬ 
ally eiiuiinatod. As for the ^'uppers at tho Cafd Anglais, the Maiaon 
Doroo, or Peteiss, they nro scarcely likely to avert or retiuil the 
decay of iln* profession." Wiuiy of the )iien who pay for them may 
liavH a pretty idea of good "living; but then they havo dined 
alrejidy; they have boon suicldng and dancing and flirting and 
excitiug theiijselves gouomlly ; for thom.selv<‘a, they merely trifle 
with wliat is sorv(*d; wliilo their cotndecs caro more for sweets and 
ices and the dessert and the stigary champagne than for those ex¬ 
quisitely concocted little dishes that recommend themsulves to tho 
eonsidcratiou oi yuiirvivts. Tliis U why, as wo think, the cookery 
of tlie I’arisian ii‘.sUuimntH iiiw boon declining, is declining, and 
likely to continue to decline. 


-GOLF AT ST. ANDREWS. 

rilllE Scottish volujilunry who recoinmondiyi Peebles as tho 
-X- capital of pleasures must liave been prejudiced by that local 
patriotism which is ono of the most notable characteristics of the 
countrymen of Principal Shairp. Any unprejudieod CaledonUn 
would cheerfully admit that ht. Andrews, rot Peebles, is ‘'the 
place for ploesure.’’ If it were not .so, it would be impossible lo 
account for the conduct of people who visit the Mecca, the holy 
city, of Golf, There is perhaps no pljice in the United Kingdom 
which it is so diflicult to get to. The inhabitants of the ICin^oiu 
of Fife itself are perplexed by the short and dreary cross-country 
lanes ; wliilo tho iSoiithern enthusijist who travels from AVestwaril 
Ho renlly deserves to bo allowed to wear a green cap, and enjoy 
iJie title of llaji and the other honours of the pilgrim. Modem 
pilgrinuigps in the direction of Lourdes and other shrines are mere 
child’s play compniod with the porils and discomforts of the road 
to yt. Andrews. Let us suppose the travcdler, with his bundle of 
beloved cIuIh, his Jong .spoon, ’ his ** short spoon,” his “ putting 
cle-ek,” his “ iron,” his “ brass niblick,” to have reached Edinburgh 
without accident or adventure. Ho now sets out for Oranton, a 
port about tiv» niilos distant, which lie reaches after a journey of 
sepulchral tedium. At Grnnton he is obliged lo walk up and down 
endless piers and (|uays in tho rain, while ho carefully draws a 
tarpaulin cover over the handles of his clubs. At last he is hurried 
with a crowd of cheap excursionists into tho ferry-boat, where 
he enjoys for half on hour tho screams of invalid babies and the 
notes of the bagpipe, liddle, and other Scotch musical weapons. 
It seems to bo acknowlodgcd that the Scotch tourist cannot 
sail across an arm of the without being reminded that 
tho “ pennon is at Tnvt'rlochy,” or that the “ Campbells are 
coming.” At BurniiBhind you escape from tho bagpipes into a 
chaos of pointers, luggngt*, and bundles of golf clubs, which are 
pru.<<ontly carried at a leisurely pace along tho coast of lUfeshire. 
Time would fail us to recount the number of stoppages at ibrioni 
stations by which a journey of some twenty miles is made to 
occupy some three hours, more or less. At last the pilgrims are 
turned out at a plrtce called Leuclnir, where they havo every chance 
of being stranded if unaccustomed to tlie way, or of being carried 
by the wrong train into regions unknown to the geographer. By 
luck or good management the traveller finally approaches St. 
Andrews, and the prospect might console him for bagpipes, 
babies, delay, oflicial rudeness, and all tho horrors of the middle 
passage. 

Across a wide expanse of snnd, uncovered by tbe tide, you see 
the fretted outline of the old town, against a sky that is sometimes 
singularly pure. The spires of the churches and of the college 
chapel, the tall ruins of tbe cathedral, and the anrient square 
tower within tho precinct group themselves in the old familiar 
picture. Thu seorgulls pursue tueir business ih the watem and 
the sands till the solid ground of the links succeeds to the marsh 
of the estuary of the river Eden. Specks of senirist resolve them¬ 
selves into well-known figures; figiM like these have l^n well 
known on the Huks for centuries, xoa see some one in dlfi^ulties 
in that tbree-oomwed ** bunker *’ or sandpit called the ** prindpal a 
nose,” and some one else, ** addressing mmself to his ball,” for a 
tee’d spot ti^ardfl the second hole from home* The small 
« caddies ajriFgtulijtong as usual, with shrill cries, after lost balls 


be ebatgsd with' danger to the b^&ribrs, to the immense Stance 
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of »ome thirty yards. Further off, what picturesque writers call 
shimmer ” of muslin marks tho hillocks where ladies still play 
at ^Uadies’ golf/' perhaps the least entertaining of all pastimes 
kaowO to men or women. A considerate railway management 
aUowB you to have a complete and leisurely view of all these plea¬ 
sant eights before the tram crawls into a station which is a perfect 
wildemesB of “ caddies," men in red coats, young ladies, retrievers, 
children, profeaeore, and the other floating or permanent population 
of St. Andrews. 

It must strike people who do not luiow golf that the game must 
bo an attractive one which can draw people so far, through so many 
troubles. Of golf, and of the autumn meeting of the Royal and 
Ancient Oolf Club, it may indeed ho said that these things are 
done in a corner,” a corner of the Fast N^cuk of Fife. Ily the tedium 
of the way thither unworthy players who have not their hearts in 
the game are eliminated. 1^) outHidors, to cricketers and tennis 
players, the game seems at first a dull and intricate one. The 
majority of the human race rank golf somewhere between hockey 
and knurr and spell. A small number of better instructed persons 
think that tho game consists in putting a small ball into small holes 
oeparated from each other by vast expanses of heathery wilderness. 
It is denied, by people as not yet fascinated and carried away by 
the charm of the sport, that there is much fun in this. Yet tlie 
mere terminology of tho game might teach a sound d 
thinker that it has plenty of distinction, variety, and even finesse. 
For example, if one reads that Mr. Smith “ lay heavily in the 
whins”; that Mr. Molesworth, after some consideration,selected 
his deck, and lifted his ball well on to the gwjcn, while Mr. J^mb, 
to the amazement of the spectators, took a play-club, and struck 
the face of tho hill,” it is plain that there is much mystery and 
hidden meaning here. ** Both were unforiunato in the heather 
hole, Mr. Anderson having bad lies,’’ says the chronicler, and ho 
has a groat deal to tell tho initiated about stimics,” and half- 
stimies, and “ donuie,” about “ tbe ginger beer,” “ Walking- 
flhaw'a banker,” “ tho principara nose,” and so forth. These 
terms, which scorn rather ridieuloiia as well as quite unmeaning, 
have as much significance as tbe uaore sonorous language of tennis, 
and, like tho slang of tennis, that of golf is partly derived from 
th^ French. “ Dormie,” for example, which moans that a player 
cannot lose on tho round, is apparently a corruption of donnir.” 
li is loss easy to find tbe origin of “ stimy,” tbe term used when 
a player's bail blocks the road to the hole, so that tll(^ opponent 
cannot “ put out.” Various as the terms are tho tools of the game. 
The “ caadie ” has about a dozen clubs to carry suited to dillbrent 
accidents in tlie pastimo. If the ball lights in deep gi-ass, one sort 
of club is necessary; another is wanted in a haulier; a third w’hon 
it is desirable to “lift” the ball some fifty or sixty yards up to 
tlie green; a fourth is serviceable in a cart-rut, and so on, JOach 
hole has its character, and as it were its physiognomy, well known 
and endeared to tho golfer. Tho “ short hole ” may, by great hiclr, 
be done in one stroke, and should never require more than three. 
Yot even at the short hole .a novice who “lops” his ball may 
find that ho has landed it in a hunker as vast and deep as “ hell ” 
itself—tho snnd-pit so named w'hich pnpes at the entrance 
to the “ Elysian fields.” Tho novice, ijidced, gets plenty of 
wallring ani bard exercise out of golf. At the very first 
hole ho may fall into the road, the sea, or the huru. At the next 
ho finds some ugly bunkers, and at tho third some still w(»rse sand¬ 
pits, the railway track, and tho whins await him. ITjiscrupulous 
caddies talm a delight in hiding his ball, whereby he loses Lis 
Aole, or—to help him to wun—they will secretly place it in a 
'^favourable position, or “ lee ” it in a Ijunkcr, At no game has the 
rising professional such a frank contempt for tho performance of the 
budding amateur. In none has the successful player so personal a 
popularity. Vast crowds follow a player lilm Mr, Leslie Balfour 
o4i^tbe medal day, and kimlly assist tlmir champion by getting be- 
«tween him and the hole, and"treading on his toes. An elderly and 
nervius amateur would ho driven mad by thi.s kiiui of success. 
When such a one is elraddling over tho bah he is about to “ put,” 
or gracefully waving hia club before a drive, no man, woman, or 
child must speak, move, or cougii. If any .such movement 
is made, tho player either wallcs off with a countenance 
full of sorrow and anger, or makes u bad shot, and loses 
his temper for the day. Jntbe small hours, at the Club, ho may 
still be heard denouncing tho creature who put him “ off his shot,"' 
The novvouB golf-player exiTects animate and inanimate nature 
to fall into a trance and hush of devout expectation while he is 
"addressing himself to the ball.” Such excitement and con¬ 
centrated interest does this noble game pro\oke, a game which | 
men play nt all ages between six and the grave. No one is so old 
that ho cannot follow hia bnll, if it were on the back of a shooting 
pony, or so feeble that he cannot explain away his bad luck, and 
brag at least of his prowons in patting. The "contemner of golf, 
tho active cricketer or teunis-pluyer, is laying up for himself a 
dreary old ago. Ho is neglecting an amusement which is like 
nature iu this, that it gives itself freely to all, and at no age I 
deserts its votary. Every October finds at 8t. Andrews the same | 
fiices, hears the aami^ familiar touet; and lUvn only give up golf 
" when life's right hand is loosoned from their band.^’ 

The most reuiavkablo feature in the autumn meeting of iSyS 
was the match between English and Scotch players/ As tiie 
Australians were generally successful in England, so the English 
have conquered on the north side of the Tweed. Westward Ho, so 
far, bos j^roved the master of St. Andrews. Mr. Lamb and 
Ledie Balfour may no doubt have better fortune ou another day; , 
bat their opponents, Alessrs. Molcsworth, are certainly their | 


equals. Any player who can go round the links in less than mnety 
strokes is mdeed tbe equal of the best atnateurs who have ever 
layed, and scarcely needs odds iVotn the boat professjpoals—Park^ 
truth, Andereon, or Morris. The late Lambert of |^tf, the 
younger Morris, occupied a lonely ommence, and mi^t have 
rivalled the famous Alan Hohertson. Pate scarcely allowed hilt 
to grow to the full meaaure of manhood, and lost week a 
monument was erected to the memory of the most accom¬ 
plished of modem players. St. Andrews is not lik^y to see for 
generations so popular and skilful a professional; but, on the other 
hand, there have never been so many amateura of the first class aa 
competed this year at tbe mother city of golf, the ancient and 
beautiful Oxford of tho North. Among her many claims on the- 
gratitude of her children she baa none greater than this, that sh» 
puts them in the way of learning one of the best of games on the 
best of pounds. Into the sentiment of St. Andrews, composed 
of historical memories as old as the conversion of Scotland, golf 
enters as a pleasant modern element. The links are all to St. 
Andrews that the river is to Oxford or Cambridge; they have as 
many and as beautiful aspects, and awaken as many memories of 
pleasant old times and days of storm or sunshine. 


THE LIBRARIANS AT OXFORD, 

A better place and tlmo could not have been chosen for the* 
first annual meeting of the young Association of Librarians 
than d^foiri in the liong Vacation. In the Lon^—and its 
end, inoiigh fast npproaching, is not yet—the "younk haiv 
barians ” are scattered to the four winds; no class-lists hang on 
the doors of ihe fciehools to remind the passing stranger of exami¬ 
nations; nothing interferes to mar the effect of thusn "reposi¬ 
tories of mouldering learning, those shelves ” which “ did most 
arride and solace ” Elia, and which do the same kind service still 
to the few that haunt them. It was perhaps a little hard on the 
amiable Bodleian Jjibrarian that the Association should fix him in* 
the chair during tho ono holiday W'eek in which his Library is 
closed ; but his zeal was proof against tbe desire for rust and ease. 
The Association are to be congratulated on their chairman, a's 
well as on the rooms in which, by the kindness of tho Union 
Society, their meetings were held. Another matter of congratu¬ 
lation is that they met in those rooms this year before the com- 
])letion of the commonplace building which is soon to supersedo- 
tho present beautiful dubating-room. 

It will be retneiiilHired that the " Library Association of the 
ITnitod Kingdom ” grew out of the Conierence of Librariana 
wliich w^as held last year in Jjondon, under the presidency 
of Mr. Winter Jones. Tho organization of the profession,, 
whjch seems so obvious when once suggested, had really 
never been attempted before in England," although America 
struck out the idea at the time of the Centennial Exhibitipn, 
and lost no time in carrying it out in the most thorough way. 
The Americans state their object very concisely as being:—“ 
to enable librarians to do their work more easily and at less ex¬ 
pense ; 2nd]y, to enable some of them to do a hi^'hor work than 
they had yet attempted, and others to perforin their highest work 
better.” Accordingly, both in the Journal, which has now 
reached its third volume, and in the programme of the 
various meetings that have been held on both sides of the* 
Atlantic, we find a more or less equal division of topics into prac¬ 
tical and educational; how to make a hookci^i|| or a catalogue,, 
and how to ma^e libraries efficient in teaching the people. It 
may, indeed, be said that ihe latter of these questions is one which,, 
however it may he settled theoretically, yet leaves in practice a great 
deal that the librarian cannot touch. A lihr^ may be as open as 
the day, and as well organized as human skill can make H; but 
still the man or boy that is ialceii to it may be in position of 
the horse tliat is taken to the-water. You cannot inako the horse 
drink or the man read. And yet, although we axe a Ipng way 
from the day when the masses will prefer the librwy to the public- 
house, there is no doubt that enthusiasm is contagious, and a town 
librarian with a strong sense of his mission is likely to collect a 
far greater number of readers around him than one who rc^rds 
the library as his own and the public as intruders. We need not, 
therefore, grudge the Association tbe time which they spend on. 
missionary papers. Their direct result may not be very great, but 
they keep the librarians' hearts warm, which is veiy necessary in a 
professiun that is so remote from the vulgar everyday needs of man¬ 
kind. By far the greater part of the work done at the meeting was 
purely pmctical; much eloquence was spent and much progress 
made on such burning questions os indicators, ehelvap, stock- 
books, and the filing of newspapers. It was truly astonishing to an 
amateur to find how very much might be said on all ihese^ 
topics, and of what practice importance they really appeared to be^ 
in the organization of libraries. But certunly the most exciting 
of all topics seemed to he catalogues. How to make them; whether 
they should be of the form of Mr. Crookes's cards or not Vwhether 
they should be by subjects or authors; whether the ^hole of a 
title-page should he transcribed; if not, what abbreviations should 
be allowed—such wore a few of tbe points that mlly promoted 
most excellent discussiohs, full of oxperisnoe and prsoticat sense. 

The w(srld in general must, however, he content to leave these 
high matters to tbe experts. A matter of in^st is the 
question which in ono form or another ooeupi^ tdl. W^esday 
morning'-'iiamely, tho question of the possimlity ,bf a uitiveissl 
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cati4oga0 o£ liooln: fmd| if is admittedi of the manner of 
, eett^ about it. llie question was first promulgated in some 
^ temarlaHe' artidea that appeared in a London newspaper 
in the tear 1850, firom the pen of the lata Mr. Lilke; 
and lately, as may he remembered, the Prince of Wales 
asked the Oonncil of the Society of Arts to inquire into 
the probable cost of an -important section of such a catalogue 
-^namely, of a eatalogue of all hooks printed in the United 
Kingdom up to 1600. The Sodeiy of Arts took evidence in 
the matter; but it has not remained alone in the investigation. 
The Oommittee of the Library Association hate been daring the 
year inquiring into the cost of a ^neral catalogue of English 
literature, not up to 1600, but up to the latest date; and a similar 
question has been before the Trustees of the British Museum. The 
^ views of high authorities expressed at the Oxford meeting were 
interesting from their diversity. Mr. Ooxe in his opening speech 
boldly d^ared his disbelief in the possibility of a universal 
catalogue; Mr. Oornelius Walford believed that, by co-operation 
among different countries, the thing might be done, and that it 
v^ould probably almost pay its ex]Mnses—an important point, in 
which Mr.' Bell, the publisher, in his evidence before the Society 
of Alts, agreed with him. But the merely speculative question 
gave way oofore the ii^ortant announcement made by Mr. Bullen, 
the Keeper of Printed Books in the British Museum—namely, that 
the Trustees of the Museum had decided to print a catalogue 
of ail the English books in the Museum (about 25,000 titles), 
up to 1640—t. e. up to the time when the flood of Civil War 
pamphlets begins. This work is to be begun at onoe, an<Lwill be 
finished in two or three years. Whether or not the Museum will 
follow it up by the gigantic achievement of a printed catalogue of 
their whole store—1,500,000 titles, as Mr. Bullen thinks, 3,000,000 
as Mr. Winter Jones believes—is a question that will not be an¬ 
swered in a moment. That it is possible, no one can doubt; but it 
would be difficult to sav whether, if so great a work were to he done 
at all, it would not bo better to make it greater still, and, instead of 
printing a British Museum Catalogue, to co-operate with the great 
foreign libraries in making a complete catalogue of all books wha1<- 


ever. 

Bibliography, which h;jr the constitution of the Association 
cornea within the ran^o of its work, did not receive much attention 
at this conference. This is only natural, the bibliographer's work 
being not one that can be much advanced, except by individual 
reseai'ch. Still there was one excellent paper read by Mr. W. 11 . 
AUnutt of the Bodleian, a young student who seems to have a real 
gift for liis subject, on the history of printing in English provincial 
towns. Nothing piques a literary Englishman more than to ob¬ 
serve bow far ahead of us in all matters touching provincial his¬ 
tory, whether of men or buildings or books, are tbo French, the 
Italians, the Germans, and even in some departments the Spaniards. 
\Vhere a French town has its SocWttf Arch^olomque, wita proper 
Organisation, regular meetings, and annual volumes of Keports, 
we have nothing. While the history of Caen or Troyes exists in a 
standard form from the hands of first-rate antiquaries, the history 
of the great English towns is to he road, if read at all, in a form 
that appears incurably parochial, narrow, and illiterate. It can 
hardly ne that English towns have no history; so that we find 
ourselves illustrating a curious paradox — that the coun^ in 
Europe that vaunts its local self-govemment most loudly is the 
country where localities are thought least worthy of commemora¬ 
tion, Such work as this of Mr. AUnutt's gives perhaps for the pre¬ 
sent as gooit a chance as any of redeeming the provincial distnets 
of England from this reproach—^work done, that is to say, by 
specialists in particular subjects rather than by local stuaents 
working at the geneml histoir of their localities. 

Among the other papers that broke into the rather monotonous 
series of |^raetical discussions *’ were those on Cathedral Libraries, 
by Mr. dBl. E. Iteynolds, of Exeter, and on College Libraries, 
b^ Mr. E. 0 . Thomas, one of the secretaries of the Associa¬ 
tion. Of the former it may be said that, though Mr. Bej^nolds 
bad taken great and successful pains to clear up the history 
of the various cathedral libranes, ho hardly succeeded in 
showing that they were likely to be of very great utility 
at the present day. When they were first mode they were 
of course the only libraries in their districts; rather, the 
books th^ contained were almost the only books. But, although 
it is eminently desirable that the treasures in tbeir possession 
should be better known, it is difficult to see how the cathedral 
libraries can be practically developed to suit modern needs. Let 
them be known as widely as possible; let all whom it may concern 
be made aware that Erasmus's own copy of Aristotle's Orymm^ 
with hie own unpublished notes, exists at Wells, as other 
rarities exist in every other cathedral library; but let it not bo 
supposed that these libraries can ever be what they once 
were until cathedisd bodies become what they once were. 
More praoticid is the question of college libraries, which has 
for many yean been agitating the Uidvenlty mind, and which 
onoe or twice assumed the grand proportions of an 
almost national question, as in Mr. Ro^rts’s magnificent 
propoaals fbr the fhture of All Souls. Whether All Souls and 
B^ley will really join hands or not is a questitm the answer ti> 
which is at present hidden in the breasts of the OommissioDen; 
but th^ ecu he no doubt that the minor matter of restricting 
e<fllq^ Ubm^ to more or less spedal department^ and of ope^ 
out to hU pOrtt^a who to use them^ie beooming a 
Ojite aQidOn»o4 disenai^^ Alres^tjwt to menw 


reading-room open to all, Worcester has puMishsd a catalogue 
its collections in cUssieal arobmologyf andBallipl is wariang iu; 
the same way at a complete philosophical library. It is to be 
hoped that the good example will be followed in Oxford aixd 
Cambridge till each college library containe two classes of hooks 
only—a collection of b<H>ks of reference for the actual daily neew 
of the members of the college, and a special collection In one par¬ 
ticular line, and that alone. 


THE THEATBES. 

M r. OHATTERTON has been most unfortunately advised in 
the production of the Winfer *8 Tale, Even with the most 
careful preparation and the most accomplished performers, its 
Buceess upon the modern stage would be more than doubtful i 
and, considering the present resources of the theatre, it was 
highly imprudent to make the attempt at all. In saying this, we 
do not intend to cast any refiection upon the talent of the actors 
and actresses who have lent their services to the representation. 
Many of them enjoy a deserved reputation; ana in several 
instances the performance was of a kind to command reSpectfol 
criticism. The Hermioue of Miss Wallis was without fascination, 
but was certainly not devoid of power. She acquitted herself of 
a very difficult task in the spirit of a careful and conscientious 
artist; and in the final Scene her efforts unquestionably achieved 
a genuine triumph. The situation, though of interest to the 
aimience, is of a kind that would bo easily ruined by any lack of 
restraint on the part of the actress. It is only by a perfect sim¬ 
plicity of bearing that tho audieuce can be won to any ^lief in 
the possibility of this strange transformation from marble to life; 
and ludicrous suggestions would be quick to intrude themselves 
if the attention wore allowed to wander for a moment iirom the 
emotional realities of tho scone. In earlier paesa|roB of the tflay. 
where there is more to do, Miss Wallis, it must be ouufessedfdia 
far loss well. She failed to render the exquisite beauty of the 
speeches which Shakspeare has granted to Hermione for her 
defence. Verse of such delicate flavour will not bear the touch 
of any system of trained and tutored elocution; its fine ii^ma 
escapes lu the process, and with it goes also the essential beaMy of 
Hormiono’s character. That innocent sweetoess of soul which qo 
wrong can sour, and that perfect tenderness of womanly nature 
from which oven the keenest suffering can force no discordant nMe, 
lose all their charmat the bare suggestion of artifice^ their utterance. 
And Miss Wallis, with the best intentions, cannot altogether get 
rid of tho failings of an artificial style. The dignity she grants to 
the injured lady is from this cause too austere and self-oonseious. 
We feel tho purity, but not the loveableness, of the wife whom 
Leontes has so cruelly divorced, and we miss the full effect of the 
contrast which Shakspeare has been careful to establish between . 
her patient aflection and the outspoken indignation of Paulina. . 
The association of these widely different types of feminine cha¬ 
racter was a favourite subject of study with Shak^are, os we 
may observe by a comparison of Hermione and I^ulina with 
Ile^emona and Emilia. It is remarkable that the passion of 
jealousy is the motive power in both these plays; and it is in¬ 
teresting to note the variations in the mode of its development, 
according to the different requirements of tragedy and comedy. 
PauUna^B defence of her mistress is not more emphatic than that 
of Emilia; hut her sharp and somewhat shrewish tongue is allowed 
a more liberal scope, and there is no laso to curb the display^ of 
her righteous anger. For the impersonation of such a ohwadlex ^ 
Mrs. Vezin shows considerable aptitude. She is a practised actress 
who takes full advantage of the ample resources afforded by ^e 
author, delivering with effect, if not always with refinem^ the 
vehement speeches that are put into PauHna’s mouth. Bflc she 
foiled completely to realize the transition of feeling in third 
act, when, moved by the sight of the King’s deepau', the scoldfog 
tongue is suddenly subdu^ to tenderness, and passion, haviogf 
stormed itself out, leaves behind the true woman’s pity. This is 
one of those surprises of Shakspeare’s art which are so eloquent of 
his profound knowledge of human character. A lesser artist 
would have been bound by the lines of the original conception; 
he would scarcely have dared to venture upon such a hold depar¬ 
ture from the seeming truth of the picture. But Shalrapeare's 
hold upon nature is so assured, and his command of the secret 
springs of action so complete, that he can afford to violate the 
superficial probabilities of conduct, and to draw his inspi* 
ration direct from reality. Other poets create a type of 
character to express an idea, and we feel that every word 
or gesture is referred to this idea. Shakspeare’s ohiuaeteis. 
on the other hand, are constantly overat^ping tim logical 
requirements of their author. They work for m ends; bat 
they work independently, and they move wHh so nuufli of sponta- 
neuus freedom that even the poet himself does not idvraya attempt 
to analyse the mysteries of human feeling that he can so foHhfolly 
depict It is searc^y wonderfol^ then, that an actress shonld foH 
to follow such a darmg flight m imagination; but it is certai% 
Buipriting that Mrs. Veain should ao little have a^i^ted the 
only p0feMi)le,:miia(ff solving a di^ E!bewhero,aiid 

eapecfolly iiilheeariiar soenet^ifae semetimea erred by too,much 
violence of pasalotti on the eontawy, she was not mlent 
enongh; ' She seamed to be more then half distmitfol of the t^th 

tfaeTtefotMa^ the treflAtien iatUmg the foree of her 
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An^r. But^ii^ieality, it » hy the tempest of her Mwioiuite 
ntef UkAt Pf^innA is borne into a calmer and more pitiftit mood. 
^ ie eo ^ken ^ the aeeunmlated sorrown of the scene that ehe 
can thihkr^o more of the Oauaee that have produced them. The 
rain that 'hae been v^ngfht is in itself so terrible as to etideguish 
er^ other eonsideralidn. 

We have dwelt somewhat in detail upon these two parts because 
their performance by Miss Wallis and Mrs. Veain, alrhough by 
no moans perfect, is eminently interestinjir. With the loonies of 
Mr. Ohsrles Dillon we are not enoosra^d to take a similar course. 
His srstem of elocution is overlaid with mannerisms too serious 
and obtrusive to be easily pardoned; not could we discover that 
his eiToris were guided by any distinct intellectual conception. 
The wilful and unreasoning jealousy of Deontes requires the finest 
tact on the part of the actor in order that its presentation may be 
tolerable within the limits of comedy. Above all things, it is 
necessary that there should be no exaggeration of the sufTetings of 
the character, for all our s^^mpathies should be reserved for the 
trials of Hermione. Mr. Dillon, however, played the port as he 
might have played Othello, and with an emphasis of passion which 
even in Othello would be intolerable. And it is to bo observed that 
the mistaken renderii^ of such a part is not to be measured merely 
as an isolated failure. Its effect is to destroy altogether the symmetry 
of the performance. The poetical comedies of Shakspeare'demand, 
perhaps more than any other class of drama, a certain elegance in the 
manner of their representation. They do hot afiect to depend upon 
telling situations, and they make no pretence to the kind of interest 
that springs out of a neatly constructed plot. The successive 
scenes have often, in so far as regards the progress of the story, 
only a slender connexion. Ihoy form a series of exquisite 
pictures, in which the graceful b^uty of the verse is often the 
strongest bond of unity. They must be played therefore, if they 
are to be played at all, with a constant care to preserve this pre¬ 
vailing sense of poetical beauty. It is not enough for their bucccbs 
that individual actors should discharge their allotted task with in¬ 
telligence ; what is even most important ie that the production as 
a whede should exhibit the control of a finely cultivated taste. And 
H is in this that the performance of the Winter's Tale is most lament¬ 
ably imperfect. !^e efforts of individual performers reveal no 
coberenoo of style *, they are not related to one another by any 
community of aim, and even when they are rightly directed they 
miss their due effect by lack of support in other directions. 

We commented last week upon some unattractive features in a 
version of a French play recently produced at the Folly Theatre. 
SfoM our romiftks append it. would seem that the enteiprise 
lately displ^ed in importing the less desirable forms of PYench art 
has leceived a check. A certain Mr. Arthur Matthison bad, as we 
loarh from hi4 own letter to the TimeSf prepared a veision of M. 
Aii|per*s Zee Zionnes Pauvris, but the Lord Ohamborlain in the 
exercise of his discretion has refused to authorise its production. 
There is nothing in this refusal that need excite surprise, and the 
matter might fairly have been allowed to pass, if it were not for a 
somewhat novel line of argument which the disappointed adapter 
has put forward. Mr. Matthison, according to his own account, is 
iantious to supplement the labours of the Divorce Court. He is 
apparently under the impression that the instruction to bo derived 
from a study of the cases that come before Sir James llannen is 
not brought sufficiently within the reach of the multitude. Why 
is it.’* he asks with seeming sincerity, that “ a moral lesson may 
not be taught nightly on the stage instead of only once in the 
Divorco Court P ” We had rather thought for our own part that 
the pressing need of publishing the details of divorce cases was 
already sufficiently appreciated, and that the duty which 
Mr. Mattliison is so eager to discharge bad been long ago appro¬ 
priated by others. The daily journals will, wo fancy, turn out to 
be pfwexful rivals to this young author in his new enterprise; 
and, as be tells us that ho fs the possessor of a growing dramatic 
refmtaklon,** we would suggest that ho should refiect seriously 
upon the value to that reputation of the labour lie now proposes 
to himself. But there is another point in Mr. Matthison's letter 
that deserves remark. He makes several quotatioris from a letter 
addressed to him by the Examiner of Flays; and in one sentence 
so quoted wo find a tribute to the talunt of Mr. Matthison him¬ 
self We were not aware, however, that it was the duty of the 
Ftamiher of Flays to carry on official coirespondenoo with young 
authors of “ gtowing ditonatic reputation.” Hie concern of the 
Lord Chamberiato m not with the writing of plays, but with their 
representation; and we must therefore conclude either that the 
Licenser of Plays has overstepped the limits of his authority, or 
that Mr. Matthison has been indiscreet enough to publish the 
contents of a private letter, written to him not offioiaily* but in a 
spirit of courtesy. 


NEWMAKKET AKD MIDDLE PAm 

I N racing, as in other mattsfrs, it may podiaps be as well, when 
doing things at all, to do them thorouj^ly, and for such a 

S g BO better quarters can be ferund than Newuiaricet. In* 
ttdiy of the racing, a man who is fond of thorou^biied 
may derive great interest and gmtification from a mormng 
Wnttb oh the lieatn, Wbers at the present tkae he may see the 
Vtehin tvf ^ Berby, Oahs, St Leger, One Thousand, Two 
fbohifind, Brnnii Frin de Faria,mid iYendi Betby,hnd, neneiauy 
oflintat thonoughbred horses in training. 


The first October meeting (whidi, by the way, takes place In 
September) began with the Buokenhom Stakes, whicji was little 
more then a walk over for Wheel of Fortune. Consi^eling that 
the entrance to the race was 300 sovoreigha, half foifeit, the 
initiated might be surprised to find that the owner of a very' 
moderate filk cared to throw away 150/. by pitting her agaiult 
the best public performer of tbe year. For the Hopdul Stakel, 
the best of the entry on public running was supposed to be 
Peter, a colt by Hermit out of Lady Masham, wlfo had only been 
out on one occasion, when he ran second to Wheel of FortunO^ 
beating Oadogan, the winner of the Woodoote Stakes at !Elpeom» 
Leap Year, and otiiers. When be came out Ibr his preUnanary 
canter be was generally considered to be much improved in aj^ 

S ee, although some Judges thought that he was a trino 
ai^ slack-iofined. The result of tbe race was nev'cr in 
after the competitors had passed the Bushes, as Peter 
led, and won in a canter by a couple of lengths. The Great 
IDastern Hamticap was contested by sixteen horsea of which 
Hackthorpe was generally thought to be about the best at 
the weights. As wo observed when notici^ the racing at Don- 
castor, he had beon a great favourite for the Portland Plate, before 
starting for which race he received a kick; ho now had the 
adi^ntage of Archer as his jockey, and appeared to have no 
difficulty whatever iu beating the field which opposed him. In 
the next race Bayon d’Or, the first favourite, was beaten by Leap 
Year. The running of Eayon d’Oi is truly incomprehensible. 
Although he has won several races very cleverly, he never 
wins when he is first favourite. The Grand Duke Michf.el Stakes 
was a race of interest; Lord Olive, Clementine, Bed Archer, 
and Glengariy competing for it. liora Olive seemed to be having 
it all to himself as they were running in, when Olomeniiiie 
went up to him and appeared to be wearing him down; but 
when his jockey roused him up he did win, though scarcely so 
easily as might have been anticipated. A soramhling two-year-old 
handicap over half a mile, for which fifteen started, resulted in a 
magnificent race. There was only a head between each of the 
first three horses which passed tne post. Abbaye, by ISce-Saw, 
was the winner, but she had a very hard fight for it. In the last 
race of the day Lady Ooligbtly proved herself to be a stayer, by 
cantering in six lengths in advance of Belagny and Ivy for 
the two mile Triennial Stakes, and she forthwith became a ve:ty 
strong favourite for the Oesarewitoh. 

The second day’s racing was infnior to the first, and a good 
deal of rain fell in the course of tbe afternoon. A largo number 
of amateurs who dabble in betting make a rule of backing 
Archer’s mounts, and the whole party supported a colt of Lord 
Falmouth’s which that jockey was to ride for the First h'oal 
Stakes. Their disgust may easily be imagined when a fine but 
scarcely half-thvined brute appeared with their champion upou his 
back, which, after objecting very strenuously to going to the post 
at all, tried to bolt during the race, shambled along in the most un^ 
gainly ffishion, and finiuly cantered in about a hundred yards 
behind the Electric filly, whoso previous performances had beeo 
about as bad as possible. Then came the Triennial Stakes; 
when among the starters were Oastiereagh, Attains, Hydromel, 
and Sovereign, who had at one time been backed for the Derby* 
Attains had been sixth for the St. XiUgor, and Oastiereagh ninth, 
but no groat reliance could be placed upon the relative positions of 
horses which had been so far behind the first three. The running 
was made by Anemone, but she gave way at tbe .Busbea For a 
short time fsovareigti, who had been running ve^ well, was sailing 
along very much in the style of a winner, but bis bad hocks proba¬ 
bly told upon him at tbe bill, for be dropped back rather aud^nly. 
As they ascended the hill Altalus was le^ng, dosely followed by 
Hydromel and OastieTcagh; then Hydromelcballenged Attalus,and 
there was agatne struggle between themir; butin Ibe lastfew etiides 
Oastiereagh shot up mid joined in the battle, and then Hydromel 
tired, and finally Attsitts just won by a bead, Oastiereagh 
being second. The first moe which took place on the Thursw^ 
was remti^Me for the extraordiaary running of Phesix. Although 
this colt, bdongi^ to the owner of Bayon d’Or, had, as atwo- 
year-old, beaten Clocher at even weights, his f^vious perfortn- 
ances this year did not allow any hope of his bating the speedy 
Preciosa, or any of the other starters. He was quite the least 
ffincied of the seven horses wbieb nan; 20 to « was betted agrimit 
him, and yet he won in a common canter by right leiq^s. Eiglit 
horses opposed Wheel of Fortune in the Triennial Produce Stow; 
bnt it cost her no effort whatever to win by three lengths. At 
preeeot her form is without doubt for superior to that of imy other * 
two-year-old that has yet appeared in public. The Snailwril Stakes 
famished the finest xaoe of the day, Mowezisa, Al^a, and White 
Poppy being cidy separated by two necks. Thm was also a 
pretty race &r a selling Stakes, in which £oho II. best Ventnor by 
a head, after waiting ^thmtily behud him until he wvfe within a 
Ibw strides of the Jud^s box. No jockey better undevstaade the 
occompHshmSttt of 1h& fhat tiian Fordham, who was riding tiie 
winner. 

He most interesting dayb naeing of tim weric was that of iha 
Friday. He October Handicap was Vron by tim highly bsod Lina, 
who is by Monasque car Mctrtemer ont of l^plBia. Bhe was, 
mceiving ailbs. onfi 23 lbs. from HMndmtcnn and Bylstniieb 
wbli^ detracts oottewhst firdm tikS a a rt ffr s itf hear Mtowedr htti 
nevoriheless won 'In. Ike 'toainWeNt 
hhown «s ^ Mhigon wt'Whs' link' ‘frvew^^ IS Wiu 
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had provicwa^ stastad ^dth such aaae that some people imagined 
he might ho the heet two-yeaasold of the year. When it oeme to 
lamog in the Rorti however, he had no chance, and tuily 

ran fcmitfa, Batm whntieg hye neck f^om Peace, who beat Honaieur 
Pfailte hy <direa quartern of a length. The two last-named were 
nmnmg in ptdbiiie m the firrt time, and their future careere will he 
watched rithsgreat interest Rupemls easy defeat may poaaibly have 
Ms jloo bad to be depended on* but on public form Peter at 
Moa e nt stands second only to wheel of Fortune. The St. 
Jjeger Stahes, over 2 miles and X05 yards, was contested by 
Senon, Obilderic, Inval, Insulaiee, Thurio, and Pacific, who 
were eatixnated the public in the order in which we have 
mezdkned them; hut in the race they were placed thus— 
Sdton, Xaenhure, Inval, the rest pulling up. As Sefton won 
in a canter by she lengths, he ought, if the running was true, to be 
the best three-year-old of the year, and certain very good iu<^es 
have already declared themselves in favour of this conclusion. 
Without committing ourselves too hurriedly to such a decidod 
opinion, we readily admit that the performance was an extraordi¬ 
narily good one, and that Sefton must be a stayer of very high 
qudl^, and a horse likely to distinguish himself in the future .as a 
winner of Ouns. Ohilderic is oiften an uncertain runner, but why 
Thnrio shonla have run so disgracefully wo aro at a loss to conceive. 

^ Dmpite the general depression of tr^e and cousequent deprecia¬ 
tion in value ol' thoroughbred stock, the sale at Middle Park was 
upon the whole a good one. It is true that at the dispersion of 
the late Mr. Hlenkiron's stock the proceeds of the sale amounted 
to about 124,000/., whereas at the sale the other day only 48,195 
tineas wore reali^sed, but a fhr laiger number of animals were 
disposed of in the farmer sale than in tlie latter. Moreover, iu the 
first case three stud horses were sold for the enormous sum of 25,000 
l^neas, Blair Athol alone bringing in 12,500. A part from the stud 
horses, the averages of the sale were not so very much lower than 
those realized on the previous occasion referred to, and the price!; ob¬ 
tained at the late sale for foals wus quite unprecedented. Indeed, 
on the second day they sold almost better than had their yearling 
brothers and sisters in July; and if like sums could usually be 
obtained for foals, breeders would puriiaps have to consider 
wbsf&er it might not be more advisable to offer their stock at 
auction as soon ns weaned, instead of keeping it a year. As much 
as 850 guineas was hid for n black colt foal by Victorious out 6f 
Ssdusioa before the hammer fell, and, as if to make this price 
seem the more absurd, his sire was afterwards sold for 300 
guineas. In all the annals of horse-breeding probably no more 
oorioas anomaly than this was ever met with. The same afternoon 
another foal by the same horse was sold for more than its father— 
namely, the filly ont of Andorida, which went for 470 guineas. 
Poor old Seclusion, the dam of Hermit, only fetched 760, hut 
rile was well sold, as she is twenty-one years old. In her 
younger days she hod on two occasions been knocked down 
lor over 2,ock>. Another mare of the mature age of twenty 
went for 500 guineas. This was Bos Bleu, by Htockwell, out of 
« Touohstone maxe. like Seclusion, she was the dam of a 
Berby winner. Of all the mares disposed of at the late sale, the 
highest priced was Anderida by King Tom out of Woodcraft by 
Voltipur. She had never run in public, and her fame chiefiy 
rested upon the success of her daughter Mida. The 2,500 guineas 
for which she was sold seemed, all things considered, an extravagant 
price. A mare by Stockwell, which Horo the reputation of being 
a very bad roarer when on' the tuif, and which was purchased at 
Tai^CcnaJl's for 40 guineas, now went for 500. The sale of the stud 
lioress was little better than a eomnlfite fiasco. Scottish Chief 
Was, to all intents and puiposos, bodgnt in. Poor old Baunterer, 
who had cost 2,100 guineas, died about a week before be should 
have been sold. Vespasian, vriio had been purchased for 3,000 
guineas, was almoat given away at 400; and, os we have already 
obseimd, Victorious only brenght in 300. A few days before the 
IttealHip of the Middlle Paik Stwi, a srie of shorthorns took place, 
whSOh lid to interesring cosaparisoas between the relative values 
’OfttAiios ondeows. The avei^e prices obtained for the Duke of 
Ikmnshire's shorthoms were ^ber than those brought in by 
Mr. BMdron's hones; but there was very little difference between 
the highest priced cow and the highest priced mare, the one feich^ 
ing 2;66o<imd the other 2,500 guineas. 1’he monetary depression 
inlSB^huadttiiy bemere; hut there most be some spare cash left in 
these iriands wto tire «t^ of a breeder of racehorses sells for 
48,>F95 fiiiveas, and 30 cows Istch neaxly 20,000/. 
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BA¥m*S HISHMir W EUEOPEAN COLONIES.* 


notice ol the proclamation of Briiirii severei^ty in the Transvaal, 
cisenis first right an altogether extraermn^ tour de force, 


dmtkdt jmsd fa. a nwk trider 

u a iehebi lUstoryaidoBg 


though of the more or less novel class of which Mr. PW 
man's Omernl SheteJt set the example in EnffHsh edueatioaai 
Htemtore—histories constructed on the broad lines of leading 
ideas, and aiming at clearness of demonstratton rather than 
abundance of illustration. Mono of Mr. Freeman^ coadjntorsi 
not even the editor of the series himsrif, has had a task compara¬ 
ble in difficulty to that which Mr. Payne, with a readiness 
labour in itself worthy of commendation, has not shrunk firom 
endoavourijqg to ncconqdish. He has done his work in 
the main so competently, and in many respects so admirably, 
that he may be excused for having oeoasionallv indulgisd 
iu a phraseoloig savouring more of &e Oxford Brize !^saj 
than of the School History. In bis introdnetoir section, 
and here and there in other parts of his book, Mr. Psyne^i 

phrases are at times as tall as his views are bread, and w^ 

coimuond themselves with fatal seductiveness to the juvenile 
student whose elementary needs have elsewlicro to bo met, ra 
true primer style, by the mfomation that ‘•somewhere about 
3,000 years ago certmn peoples belonging to what is called the 
Aryan family of peoples started westward from the plateaux of 
Central Asia,’’ Ac., or that relics of the original sense of the word 
colony may “be traced in such names as K(^ or Cologne” To 
learners in this stage of adrencemont it will be a fearful joy to 

find that "Europe is a moral essence, not a name de¬ 

noting race or locality ”; and it will bo a satisiketion whirii no 
teacher’s annotations can spoil to bo " resolved ” in print timt 
Turk and Pope "are still iho great enemies of progress; 
half of Europe is engaged at the present mcunmit .in a war to rimke 
off the Turk, and the iitlier half will before long have to engage in 
a war to shake ofl' the Pope.” Fortmati nimmm we may say of 
the youth of England, if, ny the time that such now convulsions 
threaten the map of Europe, they are well provided with the 
general geographical knowledge for the extension of which Mr. 
Ihiyne’s Dook furnishes them with such excellent cmportunlties. 

We have felt bound to make these remarks, 01 which school¬ 
masters and tutors at least will see iho drift, because we are well 
aware how difficult it is to induce members of that puUic iSor which 
schoolbooks must be supposed to be primarily designed; to dis- 
tinj^nish between fact and infbreBCe, betiveen conclnsioii and 
conjecture. Of course, if school books are not written for aehoed- 
boys, and if primers address themselves to the demands of the 
hight;r criticism of the age, our pretest is altogether futile. And 
we are willing to concede to Mr. Payne in the fullest meaaure a 
tight to comment on the most impoitant of the historical and 
political iasues suggested by a subject so vast as his. This 
little boob contains the materials for a histoiy of Eiisopam 
colonies such os would bo a most important os well as a iMSt 
seasonable addition to our historical literature, and saoh as Hlw 
author of the present compendium would evidently be comjMten' 
to write. Tho liiuite to which, even with a deoidedly mfri 
interpretation of the plan of his • serifis on the part te 
editor, Mr. Payno has found bimaelf condemned have ecaa^ed 
his execution of his task, and made it difficult for Mm to 
preserve a balance between its several parts. He has besn;|’" 
obliged to omit tho history of the United Htatos se haviagheen 
already treated in another work of the series, and can thus msly 
refer io, instead of describing, the most imiKntant of all modem 
developments of colonial life. On the other hand, tiie later hto- 
tory of the States of Southern and Central America, though treated 
by Mr. Payne with anfiagging vigoui', and indeed poesesstog, 
ns he remarks, a fiir intenser dramatic interest than tiwt >to' 
colonies of English origin, is full Cf facts and names nacesswily so 
little familiar to the orainaiy reader that, if his attention is rea% 
attracted, he will eagerly wish for more informatian, witiumt (ia 
accordance with the plan of tire series) finding a chio to it in 
Payne’s present volume. We cannot but think that in a bodi, 
however elementary in its plan, on a snbjeoli at once so variad 
and BO unworn re that of the volume before us, the eld 
system of giving at least a ffiw leading references to autlreritna 
have been followed with odvaat^. Heeren’s ceiebasitsd 
handbook of tke Euiropom of Stidee end ate CWnaeiy, 

wldlo quite as succinct re Mr. Faynea, is for this re for 
reasons a worir which possessea a permanent value for the studaiit; 
and we have little doubt that it would be in Mr. Payne’s.power to 
execute another on a similar ^n, carrying on tire thread 
the supremely interesting period which has elapsed since Hesoeo^s 
day, and incorporatiim, with the terieneas which cffiomctomiesl^ 
argument of toe Httle book before ns, tire pffiitieal re wtil as i^o 
historirel lessons of oaloniretion and ooilmnti life in tire presstit 
century. Even re it stands, however, Mr. Payne's wotk &pkiys 
reniarlreMe grasp and power, sad, to lu‘ as we know, dessnrre to 
be called the most noteworthy to a popular oomprehanami «f 
tile suloject that has appeared sureethe lato^ Hetman BWwfefi 
Oxford Xectoree on ColofdzeHmend CbMti. 

Oat of the many parts Of so vast and variedatiMoreit Isetot 
easy to seleOt any ^ffechfi oomment; aIffeo«g^,aa we km 
said, Mr. Payne is a writer who guidre h» .te«fteii| tm » Jtimsffif 
guided, by toe light el fesite ideso. Kor :hto it^altea km 
our fortune to nariise a tomtive on con|iM;dd in tire Mafi- 
eation of^ito 3 sMs mA yet towlmUy^foeeiffiotn coBianaii. 
Mr. Payne h tory ftotoomlsfiiqr a. 4 ^^ of tire themy of .nee- 
in Its tictreinto tinreqatitoes; toi fsAtm there la iretireoiiy feeto 
which It htiiotoB toe neloidaa m itoiticm to 
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^]^apo]6on R# ** the first of the whites ” may appear to us moastrously 
ndioulooai as it appeared to the First Ooiup monstrously insolent. 
StUl surprises whieh, as Mn Payne says, the history of Hayti 
BO dbntinuottsly reveals are 1^ no means all in the direction of 
grotesque asadiutrUoni or sanguinary ahusoi of the forms of Earopean 
^iticu life and government) and ** in the face of every posuhle 
disadvantage, the llaytians have long since entitled themselves to 
the respect and consideration of Europe.’’ Its destiny may he a 
better one than to oscillate between a degraded negro imperial- 
ism and a feeble mulatto oligarchy,” if the stiU unsolved problem 
of the amenability of the negra to mlitical education should after 
all determine itself in his favour. Hayti, however, is hardly to ho 
regarded as a colony of Europe. As to the question which of 
the European races and nations have proved tnomeelvos the best 
qualified for colonization and colonial progress, Mr. Payne utters— 
and indeed it was necessary that he should utter—no uncertain 
sound. But he shows in various parts of his hook that it is not, 
properly speaking, a question of race which we have here before 
ui. In the first place, as he justly observes, the division between 
Teutonic and ** Latin ” colonial nations is ** not a hard and fast 
one”) it is rather the difference between types of colonial Ufo than 
h' between races which has so conspicuously affected the history 
of modem colonies. This view, which pervades the book, is so 
admirably put near the beginning in a passage displaying true 
breadth of historical intelligence, that we cannot do bettor than 
quote part of it;— 

The organisation of the Italian Kopublios of the middlo ages bos nothing 
of the ** Latin ’* character about it; and these liepublics cxerciHcd a strung 
influence on the political growth of England and Holland. The people of 
Nortliem France and Spain, the hardy Korman sail(»r« who sailed off to the 
St Lawrence and the Biscayans who followed an adventurous leader round 
the stormy Horn, and colonized Chile, were more like the English and 
Dutch than the churchmen and lawyers who shaped the destinies ,of new 
Spain t and the English and Dutoh also borrowed certain ideas on ^vern- 
ment and oommerce from the Latin peoples, especially that famous one of 
oonfliilng the trade of their colonies to the mother country, which for so 
many years hindered the growth of tlie new world. In the later stage of 
histoiy, since this system has been abolished, the old contrast of the Teutonic 
and the Latin type has shone out more strongly than ever ; and as events 
have gone far enough to show that the Tcutoiue ratxt has done better in the 
new world than any other, the Latin peoples have of late years been assimi¬ 
lating themselves to it os fast ns they can. 


It is this last fact which gives to the apparently chaotic fortunes 
of Spanish America since tho time of its liberation, not only a 
certain historical coherence, but a measure of political hopefulness} 
and which makes us at tho same time regret that Mr. Payne was 
unable to survey from both sides of the quc-stion the relations 
^Jtetween the United States and such a colonial land as Mexico. 

unhappy attempt of the Emperor Napoleon JII. is too fresh 
^ the memory of Europe to need a repetition of the condemnation 
which it generallv called forth even before its ignominious close; 
but, apart from the jobbery and the treachery which marked its 
conduct, it was a direct endeavour to thVart the inevitable 
nrogress of colonial history in the New World, and wa.s thus per- 
l^aps the greatest political anachronism of modern times. Alto¬ 
gether, the colonial histoiy of France is a singular one; nor would 
u be safe to predict that* the day of its vagaries has passed for 
ever. The Mexican collapse may have helped to bring the Second 
Empire to its fall; hut many of our readers will remember how 
so wrewd and honest a politician as the late M. Fr6vost Paradol 
wae intent upon schemes of colonization which surpassed in vi^e 
grandeur anything that the Empire even attempted to accomplish. 

Another point which Mr. Payne's book illustrates in unex^led 
variety is that of colonial federation, the watchword of the most 
active English colonial politicians of our own day. Here again 
America has led the way; nor is there perhaps any other example in 
bietory of a political movement having been followed with so much 
rapidity and on so vast a scale. The moat striking instance of the 
aMption of this tendency is no doubt to be sought in Canada, whose 
history presents so strange a series of vicissitudes. To Hoeren, 
writing at the beginning of the present ccKitury, it seemed 
probalue that, as in North America, after a liatlou had formed 
Itself, A republic had graduallv sprung into being, so similar results 
would follow in Canada, at t£e Cape, and in New Holland. But 
in the great colonies of South America, whore the people was 
divided into castes,” he thought the enduring existence of re¬ 
publics hardly possible. Time seems to have produced solutions 
difieient indeed in the cases of North and South America, but in 
both primarily determined by the pio^ss of the Federri idea. 
The union or the Canadas, recommended at the time of the re- 
belliou of 1837 by Mr. lloebuck, adopted as a principle of policy 
by Lord Durham in 1838, and accomplished in 1840, has proved 
to be only a prelude to the Federal union of all the British pos¬ 
sessions in North America into one Dominion, which already Lord 
Durham had contemplated, and which our own generation has soon 
(with the exception of a single colony) aetuidly accoi^Ushed. Itis 
Imown how the same experiment is Wng tried in ^oth Africa. 
In New Zealand, on the other hand, the federal system perhaps 

wisely, been superseded by the establishment or a central govem- 
ment, with a division of the country into counties as at 
home. In the Spanish colonies the conditions of the pro- 
Usm were very difierent from those which rendered 
tire emancipation of the United States one of the easiast, 
and, as we now recognize it, to have been, one of the most 
natural, of historicsl processes. The Spanish colonists, as Mr. 
Bayne says, were not only far feom bring a rarely Europesn race, 
as tvaMW North American colonists, but they had from Amt to 
teit bliPtnider the striotest homo oontrol; they **had to 


their independence, as they afterwards had to yaw tbrir poUtijoal 
liberty.” Added to these difficulties, there was, and riways will 
be, the enervating influence of riimate and its con^aene^ 
Federalism was accordingly here employed as an artificial <Aid 
rather than introduced as a natural result, and, as in the case of 
the Columbian States, was at times adoptra as a principle before 
its premisses had been secured. In the Argentine States, as Mr. 
Payne shows, the process was even more meuUar. Here it was 
the special interest of Buenos Ayres to make itself the commercial 
centre of the entire Oonfoderation, and thus to close the ports of 
the provinces. It is the unfortunate result of the brevity to which 
Air. Payne’s limits condemn him that he has no space in which t» 
explain the paradox that tho names of parties m the Argentina 
States lost their meaning, that the Federalists became the obstruc¬ 
tives, and the Unitaries the politicians whose care really fostered 
provincial interests. 

On the question of the future relations between the mother* 
country and the British colonies Mr. Payne touches with modera¬ 
tion and good sense. He evidently neither thinks; on the 
one hand, that the history of English colonization is closed, or thb 
possibility of a future extension of our Colonial Empire out of the 
question *, nor, on the other, that the destiuies of English colonial 
life depend on the increased activity of that one among our 
Government Offices which has the best reason for studying the art 
of letting well alone. But he makes no secret of his conviction, 
which every candid observer must shore, that tho sole connexion 
of Canada, the Australios, and South Africa with ^ho moth^ 
country is through tho Crown; that they cannot in any strict 
sense m regarded as forming one nation with tho United Kingdom. 
He is not, however, one of those who think that a friendly 
separation is the only issue of the situation to he looked for 
in the future, or that the object of statesmen ought to be to 
prepare for this solution. He believes that a closer union with 
her colouies would certainly tend to secure for England that weight 
in the world which is imperilled by the scantiness of her geogm- 
phical limits ”; and that ** without her great Indian Empire 
England would have far less weight in the world’s balance of 
power.” Ills conclusion therefore, modestly and tentatively stated, is 
m favour of the adoption of some real tie of union whicn, without 
increasing the complexity of the Imperial Government of England, 
might add to its forces the fast-growing forces of tho great groups 
of English independent colonies, or at any tate prevent them from 
drifting away and becoming rivals, if not enemies, us tho United 
States of America have done.” It will he seen th^t a problem 
which may at no distant date become one of practical statesman- 
ship is here approached; and we trust that its conditions may 
receive illustration from, a writer so well qualified to furnish it as 
Mr. Payne, in a work of which the form may better correspond to 
tfie substimce than is tho case in his present publication. Mean¬ 
while we cannot here enter into arouments of which we do not 
undervalue the significance, but wnich, merely indicated as they 
are in the book before us, wear an aspect of obiter dicta. When 
a problem cannot be fully stated it cannot be clearly discussed t 
and if we have done injustice to one of the ablest boolw of its kind 
that have recently come under our notice, this injustice is fax 
from equalliog that which its author has done to himself. 


AllNOLD^S JOHNSON.* 

T his book scarcely satisfies, we must say, the expectations 
that it had raised. It conaistB of nearly five hundred pages^ 
hut of those not quite twenty contain anything that we had not 
read before. Mr, Arnold has made a selection from Johnson’s 
Livea of the Poeta^ he has borrowed from the proprietors of tho 
En 4 }ffelop 0 dia Britmnkat by tho “ acquiescence ” of Mr. Trevelyan, 
Lord Macaulay's Life of Jranson,ana he has written a pre^e and 
a note. The preface is interesting, and so, for the matter of that, 
is the nqte. But we had looked for more. ” Edited, with a 
prefi^ by Matthew Arnold,” is what we read on the titie-poge 
and in the advertisements, To edit in the present case has meant 
nothing more than to select, to borrow, and to write a single note. 

Nor can we admit that the title given to this selection is a 
correct one. The Life of Gray most certainly cannot be reckoned 
among the Six Chief Lives, neither can a place among them be 
properly refused to either the Life of Cowley or the Life of Savage. 
Mr. Arnold, after quoting Boswell’s praise of Johnson’s great work, 
says:—“ In the lives of the six chief personages of the work, the 
lives of Milton, Dxyden, Swift, Addison, Pope, and Gray, we 
have its very kernel and quintessence. True, Johnson is not at his 
best in all of these lives eqmilly: one might have hoped, in par¬ 
ticular, for a better life of Gray from him. StiU these six lives 
contain veiy much of his best work, and it is not amiss, perhapik 
to liave specimens of a great man’s less excellent work by the side of 
his best.” No doubt it is a good thing to see every variety of a 
writer’s work, his best as weU as his worst performances. But that 
is scarcely a justification for the title that Btr. Arnold tias given to 
his Selection* Johnson himself would have been amaied to Jeam 
that his life of Ooiriey was omitted. ^*Ha hunself,” os everr 
reader of BosweU knowp/^ considered it at the best of thewhoW’ 
No less amazed is the osdittazy reader to find so sUme given to the 
lifo of Ravage. We are inriiaed to rec^ {Tai iteMA the 
first of ell Jribnson’e prose writings, liseaal^ desbriost It ns a 
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masterpiooe. ** No fiaor q^men of litefary Hofpraphy/* ho says, 
** existed in any langfuagfo, liTing or dead.” It is doubly interesting, 
moreover, from tbe study of stym that it affords, for it was writton 
five'^nd-thirty years before the earliest of the other Lives was pub¬ 
lished. To the young student, for whose wants Mr. Arnold is 
providing, it would most certainly have proved fiar more attractive 
than any of the other Lives. It would also have given him an 
insight into one side, and that the saddest, of the life of literary 
men of las* cehtury—an insight which he will scarcely get from the 
rest of the Scdection. 

Mr. Arnold has not, as might well be imagined, selected the 
Lives at random. In the first pages of his preface he considers 
what is that knowledge which is worth having. lie attacks the 
changes that are going on in English education, and tho notion 

that education is advanced in two wavs principally: by for ever 
adding fresh matters of instruction, and by preventing uniformiLy.’' 
He himself ** would bo inclined to prescribe just the opposite 
course*, to prescribe a severe limitation of the number of matters 
taught, a severe uniformity in tho line of study followed.” He 
considers next what would be the ideal line of study to be followed 
by all who are concerned with English literature:— 

The thing would be, one imagines, to begin with a very brief introductory 
skeU'h of oui’ subject; tlieii to lix a certain aeries of works to serve os wliut 
the irroach, taking im expression from the builder^s business, call patiUit do 
points which stiiiul as bo many natural centres, and by returning 
to which we can always liud our way again,if wo are embarrassed; linoilv, 
to mark out a number of illustrative and representative works, couuectiiig 
themselves with each of these pidutB de repere. In the introductory sketch 
wo are ainongsL generalities, in the group of illustrative works we arc 
amongst details; gonornlitius and details have, both of them, their perils 
for the learner. It is evident that, for purposes of ediicution, the most im¬ 
portant parts by far in our sclieme arc what we call tho ptnnU de repere. 
To get tliest^ rightly choscfi aud thoroughl}’' known is the groat maUur. 

With all due deference to bo groat a master of literature, wo 
should bo inclined to maintain that, in our ideal lino of study of 
English literature, the thing would bo to begin, not with an in¬ 
troductory sketch, however brief or however long, but with the 
history of Jack tlie Giant Killer, Erom that tho young student 
would rise to Rohimoti Crmtw. and Gulliver's Travels. Ho would 
not be ready for the introductory sketch till he had picked up f(jr 
himself a good deal about tho characters to whom he Avas to bo 
introduced. Mr. Arnold apparently assumes that those Avho are 
to read this volume will como to it iu utter ignorance of tho 
authors whoso lives and writings nro described. lie advises that 
they should read in coiine.\ion with each biogra.j»hy something of 
the author with whom it deals, and be suggests in each case the 
portions which should be road. Wo W'ould reverse the order of 
procedure. Till tho student had a corttiiii familiarity AAUth the 
writings of an author, and a liking for them into the bargain, we 
should consider it of littlo use to place before him a piece of criti¬ 
cism on Avritings which he did not know, and to which ho there¬ 
fore was inditl'erent. Johnson, it is true, gives in eacli case a Life 
of tho poet, as well as a review of his writings. Now a well- 
written Jjife can often be enjoyed eA'cii by those who are not 
familiar wilh the works of the author Avhoso biography is written. 
But with a criticism tho coso is ditrerent. To a young student a 
piece of criticism is often somewhat dangerous reading. Ho is 
called upon to take part, aa it were, in giving judgment when he 
knows nothing of the merits of the case, II ho docs not himself 
pronounce the sonloiice, he leols nevertheless all tho importance of 
a man who is invited to take his s<*at on the bench by tho side of 
the judge. He most certainly oiighi, heforo ho hoars tho summing 
up, to have held at least a junior brief on ono side or the other. 
Tuere is no better way, wo hold, to introduce a young student to 
literature than Johnson’s own method. ** I would put,” ho says, 
“ a child into a library (wliore no unfit books are) and let him 
read at his clioice.” Unfortimutoly there nro not libraries in every 
house, though a man might furnish his shelves with all that 
would be wanted at half or a cpiartor of the cost at which he fur¬ 
nishes his cellar. But in every big school there is, or there ought 
to be, a big library', as open to all ns is the playground. 

In the selection itself Mr. Arnold has shown groat judgment. 
The addition of Macaulay’s admirable Life of Johnson greatly in¬ 
creases its value, His oVn preface is a very interesting piece of 
writing. So long as the cart is not put before the horse, os Mr. 
Amola, in our opinion, seems to advise, wo should loam 
with pleasure that this volume is used iu the upper forms 
of all the higher class of schools. Though ho expresses him¬ 
self somewhat oddly, he is not without some reasou Avboii ho 
says that ho has b(j«n enabled “ to iuliil a long-choriahed desire, 
to tell the story of a whole important age of English litera¬ 
ture in one compendious volume.” We sboukl have thought, 
by tlie way, that it is rather Johnson and Macaulay Avho tell 
the story. Whoever the teller may be, tho story is certainly to a 
very great extent told. We greatly regret, however, that Mr. 
Arnold has thought It better simply to reprint tbe Lives and to 
leave them “ in their natural form to have their own effect upon 
the reader.” W« go with him in the contempt which he evidently 
entertaius for much of the modern method of editing books in 
English literature, “ We give,” he says, '* the learner too much 
to dOy and are ovei>sealous to tell him what he ought 
to thmk.” But Mr. Arnold is not an editor whom we catch 
every day, and we do not feel satisfied with the one note that he 
has given us. The text itself would seem to reijmre a certain 
amount of attention. In t(ie Life of Gray we have lighted, for 
iiutanoe, on the following passage, which cannot surely he as | 
Jbimson wrote it In the iirst stausa, ihs atpm JUnvcn tlmt 
yhmt show lesolutoly a rhyme is soiiiftiines made when it caunot < 


easily be found,” We have consulted two other editions, one of 
them the first, and find just the same reading. It iriiooid bare 
run, no doubt, ** show how resolutely.” There would seem to, be 
room, moreover, for a few historical and explanatory aotee hero 
aud there. In riie cours^f a hundred years that which was once 
familiar to every reader c^n comes to be understood only by meb 
of learning. If this is a kind of drudgery which Mr. Arnold i» 
unwilling to face, he might at least have {j^yen us now and then 
one of those piuces of acute criticism iu which he delights. What 
Imppiur subject for an essay could be have found than the oriticisaa. 
Joliuson passed on lycidos P The author of Thyrm might weU have 
entered the lists in defence of pastoral poetry, ^ Bo not,” he says,. 
Avhen considering the students for whom this hook is intended, do 
not let us insist on also reviewing in detail and supjfieinentinr 
.i ohnson’s work for them, on telling them what they ought really atijl 
definitely to think about the six authors.” While we are<}aite* 
content that Mr. Arnold should for tbe most part leave Johnson 
to tell bis own story so far as five of tbe six poets are ooncemed, 
yet the cose of Gray is very dilfereiit. Macaulay was not very for 
wrong when he wrote that tho very worst of the Uvea is beyond 
all doubt tliat of Gray. Hero surely .robnson’s work might with ad¬ 
vantage have been reviewed and supplemented. Here surely Mr. 
Arnold might have defended the po.sition he takes in his preface^ 
whore he places Gray ** in the first class in English literature.” 

But, whilo wo are calling for moro than Mr. Areold hw thought 
proper to give us, we must not forget to thank him for his preface. 
In it he has traced tho growth of the modem English prose style- 
with much acuteness. He foems to us, however, Scarcely to de 
justice to our early writers.' ** For the purposes of mc^em life the 
bid I'^nglish prose, the prose of Milton aua Taylor, is,” he says, 
** cumbersome, unaAmiluble, impossible. A style of r^ularity, 
uniformity, precision, balance, was wanted. Thefi^ are the 
qualities of a sorviccablo prose style.” To tbe Bestoration he 
greatly attributes the improvement which ho traces. England 
doairt^d a modern prose, and our writers, ho says, turned naturally 
to French literature. Tho acutenosa and taste of Oharles II. 
helped to bring about tho change. Indeed, to the admission of 
French influences of all kinds GUarles ll.’s character and that of 
Ilia Oourt were too favourable.'^ It is interesting to compare with 
these views the opinion of so pent a master of our languap as 
Walter Savage Ijandor. It is indeed in the person of Homo Tooko 
that ho is speaking, but there is little doubt that hero at least he is 
not playing a part. He maintains that Milton assorts both in 
poetry and prose his mastery above those three Homans who have 
immemorialiy been considered the most elegant and careful writers 
in the language—Qmsar, Cicero, and Virgil. He insists on the high 

I iitch our language has reached in the authorized translation of mo 
lible and in the Lituigy. The sanctitude of Milton,” he writes, 
“ gave it support until the worst of French invasions overthrew it.” 
Mr. Arnold perhaps considers too much the purposes of modefn 
life. A groat historian, a great divine, a great philosopher ^ 
quired surely something more than a mere serviceable prose e^e. 
It is of course absurd to place Mr. Froude even for a moment 
side by sido with Milton; yet Mr. Arnold almost provokes us to 
do it. We can certainly see nothing fh the showy and ei»eatiaUy 
modern style of the History of Knghtnd of the younpr authojr 
which should moire us feel grateful to the Bestoration for hav|^< 
rendered the style of the older author’s History of Britain » 
thing of the past. We do not, however, dispute Mr. Arnold’s 
general position. There was only too often an unwieddinesa about 
the older prose—an unwieldiness which certainly disappeared with 
great rapidity among the men who succeeded those who brought 
about the Xlestoration. It is another question, however, whether 
this change Avas not coming about of itself before the Hestoration,. 
and whether the French influence was not a great evil. But 
this is a question into which it is impossible to enter in the 
space that we have at our command. In tbe praise that Mr. 
Arnold almost heaps up, ns it were, on French prose, he falls, 
unless we are mistaken, into an error of some imjportanoe. He* 
says that it was of such conspicuous excellence ” tnat Gibbon, aa 
is Avell known, hesitated whetner he should not write his History 
in French.” We cannot And it anywhere recorded that Gibbon 
ever even considered the question whether he should use French 
in writing hia great work. Ho had, iudoed, when a young man 
composed in that language. But it was not because he esteemed 
it more liighly as an instrument of thought, but because at that 
time, after his long residence abroad, it was easier for him to writo 
in French than in English. His true motive, he adds, when 
.sjjeakingof the first of these attempts, ” was doubtless the ambition 
of new and singular famo^ an Englishman claiming a place among 
the writers of France.” Ho far was he frem setting on F^noE 
rose the high value which Mr. Arnold sets, that he says:—** Pear- 
aps I may suspect that the language itself is ill adapted to Bua» 
tain the vigour and dignity of an important narrative. But if 
Trance, so rich in literary merit, had produced a great original 
historian, his genius would have fomied and fixed the idioifi, ta 
the proper tone, the pecuUiir mode of historical elodUenoe.^ Is H 
not, by the way, this proper tone, this peculiar mode of i^toricsl 
eloquence, that Mr. Arnold somewhat loses sight of when ^ dis- 
parages the old English prose, the prose of MUton and Taylor P 
Short though the pre&ee unfortunately is, it is abundantly sug¬ 
gestive of matter for reflection. But we have reached the limits 
of our space and must come to a conclusion. It him been as novel 
an exp^ence as it is refreriiiog to come across a book which sets 
us to gamble at tbe author for having written, not too much, but 
too Uitlc. 
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OILE8« TAB EASTERN GUMSSART.* 

BTOBY mad to be told of a member of Parliament who, 
waxing eloquent in bis description of a battle in India, worked 
up the scene of horror to a climax by relating how at tho close of 
the enga^ment the ferocious dhooiioa ” swiSoped down on to the 
plain and carried off the wounded. The ndstake was not an im- 
nrobable one when the state of tho ordinary Englishman’s know¬ 
ledge of Indian matters forty or fifty years ago is considered; and 
TOty niobably there are thousands of Britons at the present day 
who do not know the difference between a and a - piece 

of ignorance so ^upendous and so typical of a ** griffin ” that Mr. 
Giles has chosen it as embodied in an old China saying ” for the 
motto on hts title^ge. Whether the demand for this kind of 
information is eufnoient to justify the appearance of tho present 
work we must leave Mr. Giles to discover; our chief concern is 
with the contents of the volume. 

These are as various as the languages of India, China, and Japan, 
together with that strange patois known iis '‘Pidgin English,” 
can make them, and consist of short notes on subjects dill'ering iu 
importance from topics of real and goneml interest to tho slang of tho 
toft-toster’s office. The preface tells us that tho author begun col¬ 
lecting the materials for his glossary three yoors and a half ago. 
This time should have been long enough to have convinced him of 
Ike propriety of omitting such a term for example as " Tea-gobbor,” 
which ho takes the trouble to explain twice over (pp. 19, 145). 
Three years and a half should also have given him time to vorify 
oU doubtful headings. This he has Jailed to do, uud tho fact 
that ho was on the spot where tho fullest information on the 
subjectrS of which he writes, at least as regards China, was readily 
nncessible to him, renders this neglect the more inexcusable. Willi- 
out further pinface, we will proceed to quote a few instances in 
which he has thus offended. 

Next to the Feast of Iianterna there is probably no festival iu 
China better known among foreigners than the Feast of Dragon- 
boats, nor is the origin of any lestival lietter known or more 
clearly authenticated. The J^hineso biographical dictionaries 
(e.^. the Shant/ yew luU) tell us, under the liendiiig of Ku Yuan, 
that an official of that name, who was a privy councillor of the 
Prince of Ts’u about it.o. 314, having been liismisKcd by bis un¬ 
righteous sovereign, chose to <‘onimit suicide by plunging into tho 
waters of the river Mi-lo, rather than livo to see tho degrada- 
tiou which he believed was about to overtake his country. 
The witnesses of this heroic deed made every oifort, but in vain, 
to rescue their beloved countryman; and, on each anniverstiry of 
the fatal day, processions of “ Dragon '’ boats jiarade tiie rivers of 
Bouthstn China to commemorate the eager nttempts made to save 
the patriotic Minister from drowning. This cxpliinaiion is both 
reasonable and consistent, and lias been accepted by llui best, 
native and foreign writers. But Mr. Giles ha.s rpiite another story 
to teU. Being, we suppose, misled by u similarity to the name 
of the Minister of Ts'u, he lias unearthed a iUr less famous 
statosmon named Wu YUn, in whose career the only points of 
rsiemblance to that of Kii Yuan are the not uncoiunion facts 
that he incurred the wioth of his sovereign and that his 
body found wlwit the penny-a-liiiors call a watery grave. But, 
as he had committed suicide before bis remains were thrown 
into the river, no efforts were needed to save him, and con- 
eeqiiently there were none to eomnnnnorato. All that the 
native biographers say coucerniDg his end is that the people 
lamented his loss, and* elected an ancestral tablet to his memory. 
A similar instance of imperfect knowledge is shown by Mr. 
Giles in his explanation of the name of the great river of (Miiun, 
the Yang-tsze-kiang. Eloveu years ago Mr. Muyers explained, 
in>iVbtes and Qtutnes on Chma mid Jrqmn, that the use of that 
written character representing the Bylkiblo which gave 

colour to the generally accepted uotioii that the jmtuo meant llie 

Son of the Ocean River, ’ was erroneous, and that another cha¬ 
racter with the same sound and forming p.'irt of the name of the 
diatriot Yang-tare was the correct one, the river having derived its 
name ^om that locality. Mr. Giles has apparently some recollec¬ 
tion of this note; hut his confusion of thought i.s so cxtraordinaiy 
that, while correcting an intelligible misL.ike,bo has Jallen into one 
for which there is no excuse. He says ‘‘river of 
Yang-ttze” (using, by tho by, anotlier wrong characicr for I rtwy), 
^'Yang-tsre” (repeating Ibis error) “being the old name of a 
dictriet, has bran erroneously translated ' Sou of the Ocean,’ 
from the character being wrongly written,” to show which he 
gives a character which means the Made of Animals, and which by 
no possibility can over have been translated “ Ocean,” except, we 
enppose we must add, by Mr. Giles. 

As the preface is dated £rom Canton, it might have been expected 
that the accuracy of the author's information concerning tho best- 
known localities in that city would be unimpeiichable. It is 
a Utile surprising, therefore, to read at p. 88 the fcdlowing:— 
“The execution ^ound at Canton is called Ttcn tsse Matow, 
probably from the name of a jetty or landing-place at 
no great distance. T'ien tsze here means c 4 t^AlUu, being the 
point at which all hi^^ officials laud, and near which their boats 
may be seen imcbored in largo numbers.” To aiiy one possessing 
any knowledge of Chinese the idea that rieu (heaven, or celestial) 
tmo (written oharooter) Matow (landing-place) can mean “ chief 
lammg-phme is absurd. The nnum may be tmuslated in two 
wsyi., It must either mean the “ landing-place in the shape 
of.rite fduuacter T ^” as Shifi Use l a, means “ roads in the shape 
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of the ebameter Shih” (t.e. a cross), or it must mean “ the 
celestial-characters landmg-plaee,” probably from some astronomical 
or other legend conneetM with it. But “ chief landing-place " it 
can never mean, notwitlmUmding the Ingenioas’eonQrmaUon of the 
title wliich Mr. GUes finds in the piesemoe of official boots at the 
wharf. , 

These blunders ore so obvione that we are unwilling to accept 
them as marking the level of Mr. Giles’s knowledge of Chinese, in 
the same way that we are wilUng to believe that he knows more of 
tho alphabet of philological science than the foUowing quotation 
might lead us to suppose:—“ Philologists will be interested to learn 
that . . . there is no doubt that many English words and phrases 
are fast passing into the Chinese language,” and then, after iitstancing 
one or two cases, he goes on to say:—“ Tho following dialogue be¬ 
tween two Cantonese gives one more illustration. Q. ' How about 
that affair of yours P ’ A. ' Oh, sum too sikj as the foreigners say.’ 
Here the three italicized words are an imitation of seven two six, 
chosen because, os pranoauced by a Cantonese, they are identical 
with the sounds of (character meaning) Itenrt all desist, i.e. 'I have 
ceased to bother about it.’” Mr. Giles does not tell us that he 
himself has lieard tlie expression used, and we are therefore in¬ 
clined to credit Chinamen with more sense than to suppose that 
they sltould employ so meaningless a phrase. The expression 
“Number one/’ which is commonly used by motives at the.treaty 
porte, has a definite meaning, but by no stretch of tho iiutqpoiatioii 
can “ seven two six ” convoy any meaning at all. Wo should like 
to be told also bow Mr. Giles knows tliat tho imaginary Oantonese 
intended to say “seven two six”; “some too sick” would have 
been just ns likely and equally sensible. Mr. Giles might 
exactly tliu stiuic process find in the French phrase Qu'e^ ce qua 
cest, a proof of tho adoption of the English word “ say ” into that 
language. 

Mr. Giles is not more fortunate iu his geographical information 
than ho is in his philological researches. The Yellow Sea, he tells 
us, is “ the sea which washes the Eastern coast of China,” and “ is 
so called from tho yellow colour of its waters,' saturated with tho 
loam of i,5cx> miles away,’ brought down by tho river Yang-tsze.” 
A moment's consideration should have been sufficient to havo 
saviid him from putting on record so obvious a blunder. The 
Hwang Jmi, or Yellow Sea, washes not the Eastern, but theNorth- 
Jilastern coast of China, and can sctircely be said to reach os far 
South as the mouth of the Yang-tsze. But Air. Giles has somehow 
got into Lis head the quotation which ho cites that its waters are 
“ saturated with the loam of 1,500 miles away,” and he turns to a 
map where ho finds that the nearest river of any size to the Yellow 
Sea is tho Yang-tsze, and so, without a moment's hesitation, ho 
adds, “ brought down by the river Yang-t«/-c.” It may possibly 
have occurred to him that the waters of Iho Y^aiig-tszo are not 
distinctively yellow, and that ll>ero would appear to be some con¬ 
nexion between tho Jlwnng Y^ellow Sea, and tho llioai^ho, 

or Yellow River; but then his map tells us that tho Yellow River 
emptfes itself into the Gulf of Pechili. So it does now, but if he had 
consulted any native googi'aphical work on that part of the country, 
he would have learned that prior to tlio year 1853 it poured its 
dun-coloured, waters into the Yellow Sea in about latitude 34® 
For many hundred miles of its course the yellow river runs 1 ^- 
iweeu banks of lum which impart that peculiarly yellow tinge to 
iLs waters which suggested the very appropriate name it bears, as 
well as tliat of the sea into which it emptied itself. 

From whut we have said it will be gatherifd that Air. Giles is 
not on all points a safe guide to follow. In a work of this klud 
one does not necessarily look for signs of scholarsliip, bat one has a 
right to expect accuracy. Accmacy is not, however, a leading 
featui'ij of the work, and it will be found advisable, when practicable, 
to go beyond Air. Giles to his authorities before accepting all he 
tells us. At the same time no doubt information of on elementary 
kind is to be drawn from its pages. Those people, for instance, who 
may wish to know what Coiifiudunism, Taoism, and Shintoism mean 
may possibly find enough to satisfy them. Collectop^ of porcelain, 
also, may gain information as to ;tho names of dynasties, and 
titles of prominent sovereigns, which will help them to solve some 
of tho ditikmltite presented by the “ marks; ” while all will find 
means at t h^r disposal to gauge accurately the relative insults implied 
by the terms of abuse which are still too often levelled at foreigners 
in the streets of Chinese cities. Lilce the Greeks of old, China¬ 
men have always looked upon foreigners as “ barbarians ”; but 
they have reserved for Europeans the distinction—possibly so ihr 
an honourable one, as indicating our superior power, daring, and 
mechanical skill—of being known as “ Devils.^ The term is no 
doubt an extremedy objectionable one; and, though common use 
has robbed it of luuch of its insulting significance, Chinamen are 
careful not to use it in conversation with foreigners. Mr. Giles 
thiuks, however, that the term is now often us^ without refer¬ 
ence to the meaning of the word; and quotes an instance in 
which a Chinaman fnnsented a petition to the British Consul at 
Tientsin addressed “ To His Excellency the (p^at Engli^ Devil 
Mongan.” But the probability is that tho petitioner, Skin^ng it 
iiupofudble that tho “barbarian” Consul Aould understand so 
cultivated a language as Clunese, felt secure in the belief that t^< 
contents of the petition would be explained to him by a native 
linguist, who would take care to tmoslate the word meaning 
“ Devil ” by some honorific title. Very differently was the aame 
official addressed by a BuddhiOt priest, at whose temple he rested 
a night while travefiing, and wtu) was aware that m knew the 
language^ “Oteot King,” said the Bodze, when lie .caU»d him ift 
the morning, “arise.; loave brought some 
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Tm MONKS OF THELEMA.* 

O NE hours sui^y injj^ous f^culations and even authoritative 
assertions on t^e snbject ot* those literary partnerships which 
appeiur to he gradually growing intoiashion; yet^forour own part,we 
liave never been able to ima^ne even a plausible basis for the mutual 
nnd^tandittg which this torm of co-operation implies. Does one 
of the authom hunt up the ideas, while his confederate undtjriahes 
to ahap'' and dress thorn P or, if not, bow do they settle thoir 
di^l^'encQB in those matters of detail which must of course bo cm;)u- 
tinuallv turning up after the general outlines of the fiction have 
boon decided upon. For a brilliant writer will necessarily be 
fastidious as to his words and the turns of expression in his style, 
and to have to defend himself against a succession of petty objec- 
itlons can todly fail to chafe his susceptibilities and throw him 
out of bis literary swing. A conscientious author must have the 
independence of his convictions, although he should bc< open to 
argument and grateful for suggestions. In any case one might 
expect that, however ingeniously the members of the partnei'ship 
might adjust and blend thoir idiosyncmsies, the process of com¬ 
promise would show itself in the imperfections of their liandiworli. 
But it is idle to go deeper into an inquiry which only bafltes 
and perplexes us; for we find, as a rule, that facts do not coiifirm 
thes^ very natural anticipations, and that those joint-stock 'enter¬ 
prises are more level in their quality than single-haudod eilbvts. 
Wo know that Mr. Besant has the strong and appreciative sense 
of humour which guided him to his mtaint and curious studies in 
the neglected by-paths of humorous Fi-ench literature; and it is 
but natural to find him composing a novel which has its origin 
and its mwon d'etre in the iancies of tho immortal Jiabelais. It is 
evident that he has deeply imbued himself with the spirit of his 
iavourito h'ronoh models, and a sparkle of French oej’vo is to 
be detected everywhere in drollery that is either ISngUsh or 
cosmopolitan. The satire may be sometimes overdone, yet it 
seldom shoots very wide of its mark. Thi) siluations may be 
ocoRsionaily exaggerated or caricatured, but they are always 
genuinely ludicrous; while tho dialogue Is lighted up % 
touches of wit which are often pungent and often graceful. But 
wlmt ImpreRses us as mo.st admirable in the book is the broad 
knowledge it displays of human nature in classes that are at 
tho opposite poles of society. "Writers who have had the ad¬ 
vantages of tho best education, who have thrown themselves tu- 
teliigently into tho intellectual speculations of tho day, and who 
are familiar with good society, may be supposed to do justice to 
tho ladies and gen (lemon whom they have gathered togethor in 
the Abbey of Tlielema. But it was less to bo evpectcd that these 
same ingoniuus authors should show themselves so thoroughly 
and clearly at homo in the habits and the stolid uuintelligeuce of 
agricultural laboui'ors. 

As for tho rules and tho cerornonial of tho fmtornity and 
sisterhood of tho Abbey—for both sexes were freely admitted 
into this most cntholic order—wo confi^ss that we could wil- 
lij4gly have disponsed with them, and with tho scenes in which 
they figure. It is always delicate and invidious work to 
crilicizu what is mount to be humorous caricature, because 
one is naturally met with the obvious retort tliat your practical 
miiid is too cluil to appreciate it. Yet wo maintain that uine- 
teonth-csiilury carlcatum should at least have some slight sub¬ 
stratum of possibility; and the conditions of the existence of this 
community of Theletna are simply and glaringly impossiblo on 
the face of them. Never would the shrewd chaperons of the 
period so far abdicate their responsibilities and intere.sts as to allow 
a bevy of boautiful and richly-dowered maidens to live in unre¬ 
stricted everyday intercourse with a group of piy and fascinating 
bachelors, some of whom were eminently ineligible. Even in those 
feminine ** high-jinks ” and noonday theatricals, it is impossible to 
conceive the assembling of a Court of Love, thrown o^n to the 
fisshionaUe idlers of the neighboiirhuod, where a charming girl 
should see the mnerinost secrete of her afiectious mode the sub¬ 
ject of a mock trial and of burlesque eloquence. The deBcrii>- 
tions of the state ceremonies of the order, of tho rich properties 
and the costumes, though tliey may he strictly in accordance 
with archmological proprieties, can hardly fail to be dull at 
the best; and we may add that they are the only dull 
parts of tlie book. But, on tho other hand, tho exporieucGs 
of Alan Dunlop, tho high-souled modern reformer, although 
they land him in the most ridiculous and Gm1>ari-n.sslng di¬ 
lemmas, rarely go beyond the limits of legitimate »itiro; 
and Mr. Bondelet, the apostle of modem **Iligh Culture,’* 
although reptesented as extravagant in the extraum, is always 
entertaining, lu a diiTereut way, I.x>vd Alwyue FoutHino, the 
father of Ylr. Dunlop, who changed his nnnie on succeediog to a 
great iaberitanoe, is excellent. Lord AlW3me is a pleasing picture of 
a finished man of the world, although unquestionably there is a 
good deal of pagtui phi|0Bophy in him, as there is in the tone of 
the novel gen^lly* He avows that be lives for pleasure, 
although be has preserved a sort of perennial youth by enjoying 
pleasures in refined moderation. Still retaining bk freshness 
when alreiu^ well post middle age, he is as ardent as ever in his 
adomtion ox the beautiful. He loves to son himself in the smiles 
of beaming »tfudei»> and enliven hinmelf with the badinage that 
falie fifo m tfaeig ^ps*, and he is^thetetore thoroughly alive to 
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the material advantage of wealth and position. He has lea^t 
his heart as sound as his digestion, and is a fond, although out¬ 
wardly a most indifierent, father. But his son Alan is emancipated^ 
being master of himself and his inheritance; and hmd Alwyne 
as a matter of principlo has left him to go his own wny. 
When he looks on in silence at the young man’s doSogs, 
and professes even to smile at the extraordinary crotohata of 
“ Daddio Gravcairs,” he gives a touching prtjof of his conataoioy 
to the convictions of a lifetime. For Alan has figured con¬ 
spicuously in a group of the mo8l advanceil dreamers in one of 
tho most select intellectual circles of Young O^urd. With the 
exception only of himself and Mr. Bondolet, who is on the point 
of losing with his fellowship the menus of existence, all those 
dreamers have had their early views materially modified by stern 
necessity. All hare betaken themselves to work for a lirdfimod, 
leaving their fellow-creatures and the culture of the age to take 
care of themselves in the meantime. Alan, however, havu^ a Imgo 
property, has most conscientiou-sly translated his theories into 
practice. He sets out with an attempt to reform tho agriculture 
of his estates on distinctly communistic principles. Among his 
chief qualifications for the task he thus undertakes are his extremely 
refreshing simplicity and his utter ignorance of character. He beghie 
by buying out a bankrupt tenant who has starved tho form he 
has occupied to tho lowest point. The young squire's interview with 
Stephen Bostock is one of the best things of tho book, among many 
othoTs that ere excellent. Bostock has tho long chin that pro¬ 
claims cunning, and the sqiiaro chin that indicatee tenacity of pur¬ 
pose. The eloquent and impulsive young sm^ is a nhild in the 
hands of the smooth-spoken scoundreL Btephen, who at the 
beginning of the eventful interview had expected to be turned 
out neck and crop, congratulates himself at its close on being in¬ 
stalled as a trusted baililfat an income of 250/., with a free honse, 
grass for his cows, orcliards, gardens, ^c. No wonder that he has 
repeatedly to pull out his pocket-handkerchief to conceal the in¬ 
voluntary smiles that break over his forbidding features, and 
especially when tho squire comes to talk of the surplus profits 
that are to be shared by himself with tlie bailiff and his labourers. 

This arrangement with Stephen Bostock is but the he- 
giuniug of the social revolutioTi which the squire proposes to 
worli on his property. While indulging himseli in occa¬ 
sional visits to the luxuries of his Abror of Theloma, be 
dons tho blouse of a field-labourer, assigns nimself a labourer's 
wages, and tries hard to live upon them in a two-room 
cottage, It says sojuetbing for the sta'sngth of his determina¬ 
tion that he perseveres after the disenclmiitment of his first day's 
experiences of the new existence. When he has to light his 
fire and boil his own kettle at five o’clock on an autumn morning; 
when he is told oil' by Bostock the bailiff to carting and spreading 
dung as the only ta& within his capacity; and when he knows 
himself to be an object of ridicule to tne boors about him,sriU his 
pride nerves him to go through with his formidable labours. As ho 
IS, in fiict, developing a system which he has carefully thoun^btout, 
he is very slow to bo undeceived or to abandon it. He Invites his 
labourers to a weekly parliameni,” at which they are inddhtigable 
in their attendance so lung as he supplies them with unlimited 
beer, and whore for once they express their appreciation of his 
thoughtfulness when thov tear up his pet pamp^t for pipelights. 
He enriches his village library with scientific amoultam works, 
which are left to repose tmdist.urbod on theb shelves. He raens 
a co-operative gi'occry store and a bar for the sale of ffemunewer, 
whoso Keepers, after a coarse of adulteration and robbery, iimtd- 
taneously vanish with the contents of tho tills. Nay, he even pro¬ 
poses to establish an art gallery and a theatre, and at last 
in desperation seeks to redeem his misadventures by sedMng a 
wife iu the ranlfs of tho people, and mariying tho protty daughter 
of Bostock. But Alma Bostock, pretty as she is, is &e worthy 
child of her rascally father, and of course before the squire has 
irretrievably compromised his future he is saved by the intrigues 
of affectionate friends. He is convinced of the Quixotic nature 
of his undertaking without losing all his faith in his kiDd, although he 
is thoroughly awakened from, his dreams as to the possibilitms of 
refilling the lower orders. He finds a mate more worthy of him 
in Miranda Dalmony—a beauty, an heiress, and the friend of his 
childhood; and we know that his eyes ought to have been opened 
long ago by tho light of love that has lain lurking and dancing to 
hers. We hope some day to see the clever game of counterplot 
which makes tho crochety Mr. Dunlop happy in ^ite of himself 
adapted to tho stage in the shape of a comedy. By their Monks 
of Thslmm the ingenious authors of Mosiihoy have 

greatly advanced their growingreputation. 


THE VIKRAMANKADEVACHARITA* 


B oth in the Indian colleges and schools a regular cooae oi 
^ Sanskrit studies litis been establisl^ for the lapt fifteen yesM; 
but it was felt that much progress could not be expected wildieot 
correct and cheap editions of the Sanskrit ckssms e^tad in bAntumy 
with the principles of moilem philology. In evte to nnwy this 
great want, “ Thin Bomh^ Sanskrit Swiss/' undertlmeditmriiboi 
Br. Diihler and Professor Kirihora, wa* staiited. 
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that many of the volumes have been edited by native Sanskritists* 
former pupils of the Indian colleges, thus realising what ought to 
be one of the great aims of Indian University education. Dr. 
Buhler, iu his jounicy through liniputana in search of Sanskrit 
M8S.| discovered the ISISS. of IHlhana's Vikramdnliatl^mcfmritay 
or the adventures of Khip VikramdUityat in the ancient library 
of the Jaina community at Jesalmir. The Jainas have for 
centuries collected not otily great numbers of works belong¬ 
ing to their own sacred literature, but lirahiuinical books 
alM of the most various cod tents. These literary treasures have 
lain hidden for centuries in subterranean vaults under the 
temples, and so escaped the many dangers to which libraries have 
been subject iu a land like India, which has boon submerged by 
wave after wave of conquest, and in which settled govoriinjent 
has been the exception ratiier than the rule. Dr. Jliihler was the 
first European ^nskritist to explore the Jesalmu' lihdmUlr 
(library), and was rtjwardod by the discovery of two historical 
MS8. besides the one under review. A further search of the 
libraries at the ancient seats of Jainism would no doubt furuislt 
the scliolar with many poems and historical treatises which we 
inow existed, but which liave disappeamd from the Brahminical 
libraries. All MSS. which servo as solid foundations for historical 
research in India are of special value, owing to their extreme 
rarity. The rulers of India, it is true, found the poets and Pundits 
who lived under their sway willing to chronicle their deeds; but 
after generations did not care preserve these worlts by copying 
and rccopying the original MSS. The imagiuative Hindu mind 
cared mure for the marvellous legends of the heroic age than for 
the sober facts of liistory; aiitl to the learned Pundit Iluiua 
Arjuna and Nola are ns much historioal personages os S’ivaji or 
Biiji liao l*e8hva. Uo delights in the deeds of the foniier b(u;ause 
they are full of the marvellous, and aro suri'ouudod by u halo tjf 
sanctity. 

Billuma’s poem relates the adventures of King VikramtUUiyn, 
and also contains nu analysis of the poets own history. The MS. 
on which the present edition is founded is preserved under the 
^reat temple of Pamnoi/* (P»irs'vanu,thu) in the fort of Jesalmir 
in Bajnulana. It is written in ink on 158 palm leaves, each nhoiit 
a foot long and four inches broad, which are protected by boards 
and held together by a string passed through the middle. Each 
page contains from four to seven lines. Tlio same MS. includes 
also twenty more leaves containing several small poems. On the 
last leaf there is a notice that the M8. was recovered in JSamrat 
1343, or (as the Jointis nearly always use the Vikrama Samvut) 
A.n. 1286-7 j wid thus this copy must have been made williiu two 
hundred years from Bilhana's time, wlio leit his native laud Kash¬ 
mir between 1062 and 1065 A.i)., and wrote the Vikra Mdnhakdhjn 
at an advanced age, about 1085 A.n. 

The poet tells us that ho was born at K/tonnmukkti, a village in 
Kashmir, ** the ancient homo of wonderful legends, the sportive 
©mbellishmont of the bosom of Mount Himalaya.” ‘'Oiio part 
bears the sadron in its native loveliness, tlio other the grape, }>ale 
like a cut of juicy sugar-cane Irom iSftnn/ii's banks.” Jhlliana 
informs us that his grandfather was able to recilo the 
und his fatlier was a grammarian who wrote a cominun- 
tary on the Mahdbhds/igtf. The pool modestly adds, “Prom 
that sage sprung that pinnacle of the. Uuiveive, Bilhana, 
who charmed the ej'os of men willi limbs resplendent like quick¬ 
ened gold.” Ho is not less diliideut in dt'.sc.ribing his own mental 
attainments. ** The Vedas w’ith its Agnes, tho conBuleralions of 
(the incarnation of) tlio luord of Snakes on gi'ammor and the 
science of poetics, sweet to his oar were his life breath. But wh«^ 
is able to completely enumerate (the subjects of his studic.s)? 
Listen, tbo truth is that there was nothing that whs not reflected 
in the spotless mirror of his understanding.” After having flnisluid 
this complete education, Bilhana left Kashiuir and led the same 
wandering life which the Troubadours did, and which the yi>ung 
Pundit and poet of the present day delights iu. Wrindoriiig poets 
and IhmdiU are frequently met with in all parts of India, They pass 
from one little native Court to the oilier, holding disputations at 
which they show off their own learning and compose extempore 
poems for the amusement of those princes who are patrons of their 
ancient lore and language. The tour of u Northern i^unclit Home- 
times lasts live or si.v years, and, besides the Courts of princes, the 
most renowned places of pilgrimage are likewise visited. After 
leaving Kashmii*, Bilhana proceeded to the Jamna, along w hose 
hanks the high-road flrom North-Western into Central India was 
aituated as now. The first town in which he stopped any time 
was the sacred Tiriha (Mathuril) ; thence ho crossed over north¬ 
wards to the Ganges, and visited Kdnoj. Following the 
course of the Ganges, he arrived at its coniluenco with the Jam ml 
Pmgdga (Allahabad), and finalK at Bandtaftf whore he 
informs ua “ he destroyed the stains arising from the fortuitous 
meeting with wicked princes by baihiug in the heavenly stream.” 
After this he resided lor some time at the Court of the Chandela 
chief Kama iu Ddhdla or I^udelkhaud, and it was here, he tells 
us, ho gained his victory over the poet Gmuydinra. After leaving 
Kama, Bilhana ti-avelled in Western India, visiting the famous 
Court of AnkUM. sixty miles north of , the modern Ahmedabad, 
and the celebrated temple of lUioa in iSfwrrfA, on the coast of 
Gqjarat, one of the hofiest an^ wealthiest shrines in all India. 
After having finished his devotions at <So«md^Aa, he embarked for 
Southern India. Where he landed cannot be accurately fixed. 
He wondered in the South of India for a considerable time \ thence 
he tamed northwards, and finally arrived in Kalydna^ the present 
Kalliah of the Nizam dominions. There, he himself tells us, the 
lucky poet received firom the (Mlvhya king, the terror of the 


Oholas, the dignity of the chief Pundit, distinguished by the grant 
of a blue parasol and a must elephant.” Bilhana seems to have 
^ent the rest of his life at Kalgdmt enjoying the sweets of office. 
I)r. Biihler rightly says his composilions deserve j^to be roscued 
from oblivion.^' A great deal of Bis poetry is coarse a»d conven¬ 
tional, but there ai*e many passages full of vigour and beauty. 

^ Bilhana, in the poem which Dr. Biihler has so carefully edited, 
gives us a gcnoral sketch of the history of the Cftdlukyai and an 
account of liis patron king Vikrnmdditga. The ( 3 idWtgm were a 
wannor or K»hatrya race. Their early history has been illustrated 
by the laborious researches of Sir ‘Walter Elliott, and of late 
Mr. Floet’fl and Mr. Eggling'a translations of the inscriptions of 
Tulnkc&Jd and his successors. The first authentic date of this 
family obtained from a land grant referring to Jamhusttr in the 
Broach Oollectorate is 394 S’haka or 472-73 A.D. Bilhana says, 
“ The original siiat of the Chdhikga race was AyvdJiga (Oude). 
Some of them desirous of victory extended their conquests thence 
to the region of the betol-pnlnis in the South, where the tusks of 
their elephants wrote the records of thesir victories on the sands of 
tho ocean shore that witness the emcrets of the Cholas.” The 
founder of the Karnulic dynasty was a prince Jaya Sindka^ who 
settled there about tho middle of the fourth century. From about 
450 A.i>. to 750 A.n. the Ckdlnkyaa held tho undisputed swiliy of 
the Dekhan. In the middle of the eighth century their power was 
for a lime reduced to iusigniiicance by tho attacks of tho Hdshtra- 
hUus or Ydddvm; but, as Bilhana writes, in the course of time 
7 \dlapn (97 3 “997 A.u.) became the ornament of the Chdlakya 
race, a mighty \van*ior, who utterly destroyed those thorns of the 
earth, the lidHht 7 'ttkiita 8 . Tho grandson of I'ailapa S&ni&aoara 
WHS an nblo general who conquered the Cholas, burnt their 
capital, and drove them South, Soraeovara’s second son was 
Vikm/uanditya, so called hecauao “ llie child's marvellous lustre 
announced its fiiiuro gimtiiess.” We aro tiddof the numerous wars 
which Vikrama brought to a successful issue, hut the poet’s imagi- 
Uiitivo treatment of his hero’s career makes it impos.siblc to detormino 
the chronologi cal order of hia campaigns. Vi krama, liaving ousted his 
elder brother, “ obeyed ijie order of God and allowed himself to be 
proclaimed ruler of"the Dekhan.” The poet gives us an interesting 
account of the Hmyammra, or the maiden's self-choice of a husband 
held by the l^rincess Ohaudalavcdi, and of her marriage with 
Vikrama. “ After the wedding had Ijcca celebrated, the rejected 
suitors departed. Many of them would have liked to give vent to 
their anger by deeds; hut fear of the great Chaluk3'a restrained 
them. Vikrama and his bride, happy in each other's company, 
enjoyed their newly found bliss and the pleasures of the spring. In 
tilt* morning they took walks iu tho garden. Vikrama pointed out 
to Chnndalavedi the lieautics of the season. Ho seated her in a 
swing and swung her with his own liands. ’ The poet concludes 
the account of hia patron’s reign by informing us lliat ‘'after 
Vikrama had subdued all* Iuh enemies, his dominions enjoyed peace 
and prosperity. The elements even showed themselves projiitious, 
neither famine nor pestilence visited, his kingdom. In the courao 
of time sons were bom to him, who resembled him and gladdened 
liiw heart. Ilia liberality to the poor of nil countries was un¬ 
bounded. He erected also buildings for pious purposes to comme¬ 
morate his name. He built a temple of Viahnv-jCamaldviliUi; in 
front of it h(! dug a splendid tank. Neiir it he built a city with 
splendid temples and palaces.’’ The building of this city, 

which was called Vikrmnapuraj is also moutionod in the inscrip- 
tion.o, and Sir W. Elliott states that “ an enormous tank and other 
works attest its former siilendour.” Tho Chdliikyit dynasty lasted till 
tho year 1 182 A.P., when tho throne was usurped by one of the feudal 
nobles. The race have loll behind them some splendid ai’chitectural 
nuiuumenls of their greatness*, and some of the most beautiful 
buildings in Western India boar their dynastic emblem, the boar. 
It is thought that they took a part iu the Ellora excavations, and 
not far from their ancient capital there is a fine series of cave 
temples executed by thorn, lu conclusion, wo must odd that Dr. 
Biihler deserves credit for the not inconsiderable labour which he 
must have devoted to the «diting of this and wo are glad to 
say the labour has been entirely successful. The introduction ^ves 
us all tj^o knowledge we require, and tho notes, unlike most notes, 
elucidate the text. It is only by the careful editing of contemporary 
chronicles that we can ever hope to get an accurate history of the 
early Hindu period. 


iua;.stkated archaeology.* 

A very few years ago pictures for books were only engraved 
on wood or on steel. Woodcuts, with rare exceptions, were 
very bad. Steel engravings, technically good, failed in the artistic 
quality, and were moreover very expensive. “Books of beauty’’and 
annuals were illustrated at enormous cost; and the price of a book 
no bigger than one of our shilling magazines was a guinea, and 
even then only paid its publisher when was a large sale. An 
attumpt to introduce better designs was made almost simulta¬ 
neously by Seymour, Cruikshank, and Hablot Browne, the hist 
better known as “Phiz.” These artists etched their own-t 
works, and dispensed with the services of the engraver, who 
in other cases so often marred tho best design by clumsy 

* Seivnet and Lattara in iha MiAita Ayea. By Paul Lacroix (Bibliophile 
Jacob). Lond<Hi; Bickci-S. 187!; 

Excaoationa at Cktmao, Brittany. By James Mils. Bdlnbuigh: 
Dougle**, 

Old Stow Cnaaea df S^mraeL By Charles Ppoky, P3A* 

Longmans ft Co. >877, 
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or conventional execution. At the present day hook illusira- 
tioii is in a transitional state. First, we have pbotOKraphy, 
with some hundri^ of processes hy whicli the artistic cTrawing 
may be transferr^ to. the pngos of a printed book with as 
little interference as possible from the engraver. Next we have 
pure etohingf which labours under the dituidvanitipfo of requiring 
separate pages and^ a diilerent quality of paper from the letter-^ 

C ss. Wood-cutting has been brought to a point of perfection it 
never atta'ned before. Some of the Auierican engravers are 
far ahead of any on this side of the Atlantic, and only want 
artists worthy of them to make a rovival of the art of Rewick 
possible. We have not at the present time in England a single 
wood-engraver of the first rank, except for landscapes; but one or 
two of the French cutters are able to imitato steel engraving on 
blocks with a success worthy of a better art. Lilbograpliy by 
itself is not common now, though Mr. Pouley i)i one of the books 
before us bos used it with considerable advantHgo. Chromatic 
printing must be considered, on the whole, the coming art. 
colour 18 sparingly used in illustrated boolcs, for the obvious reason 
that it can only lie made to pay its expenses where tlic sale is very 
large, while it is impossible to print a great number of impressions 
of a coloured picture without serious deterioraliou. (Jhromo- 
lithography led the way some twenty years ago or more with 
imitations of water-colour drawings, su good as to give rise 
to the best hopes for art of this kind. Almost immediatoly, 
however, for the reasons we have given, they fell oil*, and 
few things more deplorably bad arc to be seen thnii the faded, 
crude, ragged prints from liowbotham or Harding wliich Jiang in 
every lodgiug-nouse. The demaud for Christuuis cards aii<l valen¬ 
tines of a gorgeous kind brought in a now style of colour-printing. 
Metal plates were successiully tried instead of, or in combination 
with, stone. Tlie fact was recognized by fc«*veral of the pub¬ 
lishing houses that, to bo cheap, good, and uiiitahle for (^xteasive 
circulation, delicate shading and half titiis miit»t bo avoided, and 
designs employed which resiunbled rutln r a combination of the 
style of playing cards and stained gln.s8 >vitido\vs. 

M. Kellerhoven, who has executed the admirable coloured plates 
in M. Lacroix's book, early perceived the applicability of chromo- 
lithography to theroproductiun of examples of medimval art. His 
great work on the Old Masters never, w(j believe, jiroceeded beyond 
the first volume, the public being perhaps hardly ready to value 
fully an art so recondite j but his pictures in the series of which 
Hcimce. and Letters in the Middle Ayes is, we are told, to form the 
final volume, are of the highest excellence —clear, sliarp, bright, 
and yet apparently caimble of producing an indermite number 
of good impressions. We cannot say so much either for the 
woodcuts or the letterpress of the book. Lilie the other volumes, 
several of which have been already noticed in our columns, it hfis 
been issued simultaneously in bruuco and England; but it is 
strange that, after such care spent in producing the illustrations, a 
little nas not been bestowed also upon making the text a Iritlo 
less absurd. French idioms arc conshaitly iiirued into ]dain 
English with most amusing effect. ** Ul'" is constautly used as the 
translation of “ de ” wJiere the conicvt requires “ from.*’ Many of 
the illustratiotiB are heraldic, and these are labelled in tbe^wihlcst 
way. The translator displays an utter igjiorance of heraldry ; but 
hero he is almost outdone by the original writer, and the combined 
mistaltes are endless. We may notice specimens of each kind. 
The description of the well-known shield of Ear is given in many 
English books. It is** Senioe’’ ofcrosslcts, with two luces, or pikes, 
called in E'reiich *‘ barres.” The translator gives them us ** two 
bars.” Again, the device or badge of three doves transfixed by an 
arrow is confounded with the arms of Lorraine, ** three allerions 
or spread eagles on a bend,” and both with the Imperial eagle 
of the llolv Roman Empire, the writer iulbnning us that ** the 
spread eagle still forms part of the arms of the liouso of 
llapsburg Lorraine.” Had lio Siiid “ spread c.nglcs,” instead 
of ** the spread eagle,” his igtiorauce might have been rather 
less apparent. A lew pagt'S earlier there are some examples 
of simple heraldic forms. In the French edition these are 
correctly labelled for the most part; but in the English, 
after some frantic shots at the first few shields, the tmnslutor has 
given up the hopeless Usk, and leaves the original French de¬ 
scriptions. Some of the devices of trade guilds are amusing, such 
as tnat of the apothecaries on page 170. JJut some of these cuts, 
though suitable enough perhaps for the Freucli public, arc hardly 
what should have been included iu an English book, even of an 
ostensibly archmological character. On the whole, in spite of the 
beauty of the chromolithographs, we aro disappointed in the 
volume, and may observe, once tor all, that the frontispit‘ce is the 
most attractive picture iu the book, and that e\ery page we turned 
over afterwards tended to do away with our first improssiun. 

In Mr. MilnV volume also french art has been largely em¬ 
ployed, the pictures being both in chromolithography and on wood. 
0ome of the coloured lopresentations of mosaic pavomeiits and 
fresco decoration strike the eye as a little too bright, but the 
greater number are good. The. woodcuts are often very pleasing, 
but the engravers have fallen into an error in treating tlie drawings 
before them, or the photographs from which they worked, os high 
artistic efforts, and the result is either tameness or raggedness of 
execution, both of which aro equally unpleasing. Mr. Miln has 
made some interesting discoveries, and his record of them is simply 
and modestly written* He seems to have spared no pains either in 
middng his excavations or in writing and illustrating an account 
of them. The Bossenno at Camae in Brittany was a heap of rmns 
of R o f p an builduiigB, and though some atten^nhad be^ already 


bestowed on tlie Roman remains of tlie neighbourhood, it had not 
been previously explored. Mr. Milii had thus an opportunity 
worthy of an ambitious archceologisL and he succeeded in using it 
well. lie is careful to commit himseif to fe%v theories, end shows 
coolness and judgment in the presence of tlie most attractive fields 
for speculation He has brightens.' his pages, however, by one op 
two interesting passages on modern customs auiong the Uioton 
peasantry which he can trace, as he seems to siiow, to remains of 
thu Pagan worship of their half llomauiKod anccstoi^. The 
nocturnal procession and fAte of St. Oarnely aro very picturesquely 
described ; and the whole book, considering its subject, is wonder¬ 
fully devoid of the dryness wo might expect in it. 

Mr, Poolevs new volume is perhaps more complete than that 
wduch he published some years ago on tho Cnwses of the neighbour¬ 
ing county of Gloucester. Helms used both wood-engraving and 
lilnography for his illustrations, and they are all oxtroinely |Jfood. 
It is satistactory, indeed, to find that lithography is still in so 
flourishing a stjitc in England. The very first plate, engraved by 
Messrs, llanhart from Mr. Pooley’s drawing, and representing the 
back, front, and side.s of the head of a cross found at 8toke-sub- 
lianidon, leaves nothing to be desired in this stylo of work. The 
amount of relief and the grain of tho broken suriace are admirably 
indicated. It is tho saino with the picture of a very similar 
fragment found in digging up tho soil of St. James's Churchyard 
at Taunton. Ihith of those, and another found at Tollisford, and 
also w'oU figured, have tho Crucifix on the obverse and a Madonna 
and Child on tho back, the arrangement of the figures so that they 
may not inlorfere with each other in tho view being voiy skilful. 
At East Harptrec a very charming design was found in 1869 in 
demolishing an old cottage which had been used as an inn. It 
cuusisled of two niches, ono on either side, containing the subjects 
already named, beautifully B<;ulptur<id iu blue lins, and probaWy 
dating from the end of the twelltli century. It is now in the 
Taunton Museum. ISIr. Pooloy'a drawing, well Utliographed, is 
extreiiudy attractive. Thebook is profusely illustrated also with little 
w*)odciits in tho text. {Some of these are very doli^te and good. 
With the letterpress it.self wo must find souio fault. In the first 
place, the arrangement, or to .sjicak more exactly, the want ot 
arrangement, is inconvenient and misleading. The different notes 
might have been placed in chronological, local, or alphabetical 
order. As it is, we have, to take tho first throe paragraphs, Straton, 
called in the map ** Stiiitlon,” near Radstock, Oorton Denham, 
lujar Yeovil, and Wear©, near Axbiidge, following each other, 
without a line to say wbtsre they are. A chronological oisier 
would have been best, and the want is by no moans supplied by an 
alphabetical index. Nor can we approve of Mr. Pooley^s ver^r first 
sentence:—** The wealth of this county in ancient crosses is due 
to its having been the seat of, presumably, the earliest Christianity 
known in Britain.” To support such a statement Mr. Pooley 
should have riven us particulars of at least one early British 
stone cross. He mentions six of Saxon sculpture os the oldest 
remaining. If early UJiri-^tiauity accountfl for the existence of 
so many stone crosses, then w'o sliouhl find more of them in 
hlssex than in Somerset, and more in Kent than in cither place. 
But there are few, we had almost said none, in Elssex, and 
only a dozen at must in Kent. The fact is thai stone crosses 
abounded where stone abounded fit for c.arving, and this was 
especially the case in tho country which furnished in the 
middle ages, and still furnishes, tho beat building oolite and 
other limestone in England. Mr. Pooley gives some interesting 
particulars of the recent vicissitudes umlergono by churchjrard and 
vilbigo crosses, and records caatis both of their preservation and 
their dcwtructiou wdiich will bo found w’orlhy of study. At 
Nuiiney tho churchwardens took away a cross of tho thirteenth 
century becrause the children played on it during divine service. 
At Cro8<!omb(3, on the other hand, the local waywardens would 
have removed the cross, as being an incumbrance, but the villagers 
set a watch upon it, and drove off tho workmen sent fo carry out 
tho intended demolition, Mr. Pooley has also to complain of 
many injudicious restorations, tho ^vourite modern design for 
repairing an old shaft being to graft on it an Irish round-headed 
cross of incongruous pattern and shallow w'orkmauship. 


A SPANISH CHllONICLE OP HENRY VIII.* 

T his book is certainly entitled to take its place amongst the 
curiosities of literature, both as regards its writer and Its 
editor. For it contains more astounding statements than aro to be 
foimd in the Italian biogrfiphies of Gregorio Ior the French 
histories of Varillas. Wlioover may have been tho writer, he was 
undoubtedly contemporary with the events he describes, for it is 
abundantly clear from internal evidence that the latter part of the 
volume was composed betw'een the years 1549 and 1552, and 
he professes to begin bis chronicle with the year 1530. On 
glancing at the index we were somewliat surprised at thegTotes(^ 
mode of spelling the names of BogUsh people and places i and loi 
ordinary readers we suppose it would be necessary to explain that 
Cahmrt, ffikuei, and Hurisel stand respectively for Jimardf 
JVyatt. and Wticthesley i whilst Pderhot'ouffhf JSTfmbofton, and 

* Crimea del Eey Knrtee gtavo de Eserita por un auter 

cuetdneo, y ahora per primera vez impress 4 ilvuiteada, con introdoocion, 
notos y a^dioes, por el Marquds da UoUos, Individuo do ndmero de la 
Academia de la Histeria y dirtsctor do la Academia Eapafiola. Madrid, 
Libreria d« los Biblidfilcs, Alfbuso Durdn, C». de S. Jerdoimo, a 
MDCCCLXXIV, ' 
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' IMm* «ra'.rq|iHMitiid[ 1 ^, .thy' worjg "Jpoitru, Q^muAtv, «n 4 ! 

any giun 'fircHti tlio misapi^lla&gr, which goes | 

heyottfl Ishe blundeoris iisanUy made % foreigiierfl with regard to j 
, proper uamee^immelyi^ that the whole of the work is ’ 

wntten m an illiterate .Bj^lard from heareay. Wo must, how¬ 
ever^ to having ft pt^udke in favour of ooutempcmry doeiih> 

inents, however ilUjofonued th^ writer may be. Thei'O •must lie 
, gftome joints ous which he hai^ the tneans of acquiring aocumte 
inf>rmfttii^y and such a work may be vahuible if in any part of its 
narrAtive it confirms wbat is related in other conteraporsiry writers, 
eepecdslly if these latter are under any suspieionit, whether 
merited or not, We are bound to say that tin's is almost the 
only value that can be supposed to attach to the Ulirunicle. 

We need not waste many words to prove its general untrust- 
worthmoss. A writer who, composing liis narrative at a date 
certainly not eight years after the execution of Catlmriue Howard, 
cap describe, her as the fourth wife of Henry VIlI., instead of 
the fifth, and who actually makes Cromwell, who hud been exe¬ 
cuted a year before, gravely discuss tlio marriage with Anncj 
of Oleves a few days after her successor had been put out of the 
way, cannot of course be relied upou for much knowledge of tlio 
political events of the time in which he lived. And many people 
would treat the book as a mere imposture, which could not bo 
worth any further investigation. NevertheleKs a curious question 
arises in such a esse as to what were the causes wliich produced 
Buch a history; whether the mistakes are to be attributed to ignor¬ 
ance, eredulitv, prejudice, ormalice, or tis a desire to irunoso upon 
the worjd. Now none of tlu'se supposed causes, nor inuoed all of 
them together, seem to supply an adequate account of tliis remarkable 
Tolume, Tls editor, who appears to ns to be puorly furnished with 
the knowledge ol' history or language ueceasary lor the task he has 
undertaJfeo, has notict*d in his preface, as well as in certain parts 
of the index, some of the mom glaring blunders of his author, hut 
does not appear to appreciate the immense amount of mislakes in 
smaller matters of detail. Aud, though we cannot compliment 
the Society ioatituted for publishing these Lihrm ih AnUunt on 
their choice in this instance, or the editor for the way in which 
he has performed his part, we are glad that this curious document 
has been brought to light. The editors of the diftei'ont works of 
the series ai’e fairly enough called amateurs. Diit in the present 
COSO love of his subject has not enabled the editor to avoid mis- 
tokes of a serious kind. 

It may reasonably be asked why we have taken the trouble to 
introduce the work to Knglish readers at all. Wc answer that the 
very abundance of errors, and the stylo in whicli they nppoar, is 
in itself, as wo have hinted above, a sort of study. Hut, beyond 
this, there are two or throe incidents related where we gatlier 
information which it appoiirs to us to pussiblo to rely on. 
The book is also valuable as a genuine specimen of Hprinisli writing 
in the middle of the Bixtcontli century, being written in dramatic 
stylo; for the conversations, which it was impossible that any 
third party could have overheard, are narrated much in tlio style 
of M. Merle d’Auhignd's llwlory of tho Jftfforrtintimi, 

Wo need not dwell further oh mistakes of history, mnny of 
which any well-informed reader will detect fexr himself w'itnoiit 
much trouble. So we proceed at once to notice one of the points 
^ou which we conceive that the author has thrown some light. 
Inerc has always been coDsidcrable doubt as to the nature of the 
intimacy that existed between Anne Boleyn and Sir Thomns 
Wyatt before she became the King’s noi'aniour. Burnet speaks 
of ‘ Sanders as a knave and fool for believing and publishing the 
story about Wyatt ^oing to the King and endeavouring to dissuade 
Mm from the maningc by the information which he volunteered 
that she hnd been unchnste, and that he would give him ocular 
demonstration of it if Jtc so pleased. And the story has never been 
believed, because it rested only on the vouchor of a Homan Catholic 
historian, whose prejudices against Elizabeth and Anno Jioleyn 
were supposed to he so great as to allow of his inventing any 
falsehoods if only he could damage their character. It is impossible 
to deny that Sanders was prejudiced, but the discoveries of the hist 
twenty years have served to verify many of the most disputed 
of his statements. And it is not a little remarkable tliat 
this account of Anne Boleyn and Wyatt ds conlimied by 
the unexceptionable and iudepimdent testimony of i>r. Nicholas 
Harpstleld, whose work on the divorce is just about to be issued 
by the Camdoii Society. Sanders represents Wyatt as detail¬ 
ing the story of his amour with Anne Boleyn to the Council, 
wueroas Harpsfield speaks of his going direct to tlic King with bis 
confession. But there can ho no doubt that Wyatt really attempted 
to dissuade the King from the marriage, whether at that time he 
made his confession of their intimac^r or not. It seems to us 
more probable that the stoiy as told in the Spanish Obroniole is 
the true version of the cose—namely, that Wyatt, at the rime 
when Anne Boleyn was accused ana condemned, reminded the 
King of his attempt to dissuade him from the marriage, alleging 
that he did not think she had lived ft virtuous life, and that the 
details of his own relations with iicr were not communicated to 
the King till afterwards, when it was absolutely' saf« to do so, and 
the King’s vengeance would be excited rather against the woman 
who had deceived him Ihan against the pwetnor of her guilt. It is 
impossible to put much trait in the dotiuled account of a converso- 
tiou between the lovers which is given in most dramatic stylo. 
But the point on which the present narrative appears to us to be 
iuore trustworthy than either that of Sanders or Ilarpsliold is this, 
it floeiiM more likely that Wyatt would in the first instance have 
broi^ht his charges against Anne Boleyn in general hmguage, and 


fibl^ftve detailed particulaie which he might at tliftt momeot fear 
tb divulge, but which at the rime of her coxISenifiation he could 
safely detail. One thing at least is cleai'—tlgtt#Wyatt wm kept 
very clear of the Court from the time#of the inftirhige till the 
death of Anne Boleyn, and was gfterwards in high favour, ^ if the 
King owed him a debt of gratitude for some service’ done ot that 
time. ** 

The genertil tone of the writer is that of f S|MiBish Catholio, 
who takes the side he naturally would take against Ex^land 
and the divorce, hut does not speak, its nfight ^ expected, in 
any strong terms of abhorrence of the conduct of Henry, He 
has given his work a title to which it has no pretension what¬ 
ever. Bo far from attempting to chronicle events in thehr ordef, 
he has confined his attentiun for the most part to thescandalous 
stories of the times. If it had been published under the title 

Scandalous Anecdotes of the Court of Henry VIII. or England,’’ 
such a designation would have described its contents with tolee' 
able accuracy, and would have secured a lai^r circulatimi amongst 
those wlio are lovers of scandal more than of truth. The author was 
probably a Spauiaid serving in some inferior capacity in this country, 
who was impcrrectly acquainted with the langiiaji^, an(L posscssot 
considerable capacity for believing improbable chargei^ith sin¬ 
gular carolfBsneMS in ascertaining how far such accusations were 
founded in fact. There is a foundation of truth in most cif the 
stories he tells; but there are eoiuo which wo have in vain attempted 
to trace to their true origin, many of them being full of the 
grossest iiiisstateinentit, and leaving ua no clue by which to detect 
even the semblance of trutli. The most remarliablo of IhoHo which 
cem be explained is that contained in the eixty-scjond chapter, 
wliich gives the details of a successful attempt on the part of an 
Earl Hochefort,brother of the last wife of Henry VIII., to divorce 
his own wiie on a false charge of adultery, and his subsequent 
iiiairifigo with a young lady of the Court wiih whom ho had Jallen 
in love. The lady is called ** La Oobona,” and this name gives us 
the real clue to the story, which is a disguised account of the 
celebrated case of the Marquess of Northampton, accusing his wife 
of adultery and manning Anne Bourebier, daughter of Lord 
Cobham, before any process of divorce had ton gone through, 
'rho story is chioHy reinarlcable as involving Oranmer and Ridley 
in the net of sanctioning divorce for adultery and allowing the re¬ 
marriage of the two parties, as was permitted in the Mefomiatto 
Legum Ec.desimticm'um which was designed to supplant theOanon 
Law in this country. But the author adds some particulars, the 
truth of which we have no means of ascertaining, the principal 
addition being the allegation that Lord Northampton made 
a fictitious charge of adultery against his first wife for the 
purpose of getting rid of her. It is certainly in favour of 
the story that the Marquess married Lord Oobnam’s daughter 
before the Bishops pronounced in favour of the divorce, contrary 
to what was then the ’ law of the land. But the details of 
the story are undoubtedly in some points false, and the convorsn- 
tion.s entirely imaginary, ns the time is laid in the reign of Ilen^ 
VIII., whereas the whole story belongs to that of Edward Vi. 
'There is another very apocryphal story of a Bimilar hind in which 
Charles Brandon, Duke of i^iiifiblk, and his son, are the principal 
agents. In neither of these cases do wo know from original docu- 
riients of the period anything oven remotely resembling the par¬ 
ticulars minutely detailed in this narrative. 

The existence of the book is, as we have said, in itself a study 
in psychology. Wo regret to have to add that the editor has noft 
atUunpted to throw any light upon the preposterous aWurdities 
with which the hook abounds} and indeed does not seem to 
have bi^eu aware of the impossible nature of many of the 
circumstances narrated. He appears to be singularly igno¬ 
rant both of English and of Ijitin, and to have no appreci¬ 
ation of the respective values of difierent English historians 
as authorities —11 nine, Goldsmith, Lingard, and Miss Strid^nd 
being indiscriminately referred to in vindication of certain state¬ 
ments made by his author. lie has written an Informe, which 
extends to 103 pages, much of which is occupied with the needless 
task of showing who was not the author, it being evident that 
no one ^ch concerned in Court afiairs could have written it, 
though probably the conclusion he comes to, that it was written 
by some companion of J itan Romero, may be true. Perhaps the 
most remarlcable thing about the volume, next to its having found its 
way into print, is the fact of its having been copied in manuscript 
twelve times. Probably, if the editor had collated some of the^ 
copies, he would have avoided several mistakes into which he or his 
printer has fallen. 

SCOTCH FIRS, 

S far as we can see there is nothing that can he called a reason 
for the title of the present volumes. We may gnmt 
they are more suitably headed Scotch Mrs than JSngliah 
because the scene is laid in Scotland, and the persona who work 
out the two stories are Scotch also. We gather, theiefom, that 
wbat the reader must infer from the title is that the work is urtenaely 
Scotch; that as Scotch firs are sons of the aoil, so ore the mmeei^ 
ceruod in the nanrarives. We may add, the women also; for Miss 
Tytler’s ideal for her sex is strong minds in strong bodies, widiy aan g 
a masculine independence of action. There is somethi^ in the 
present state of religious feeli^ in Scotland which nwMw the 
patriotism of her novelists. S^onal inirtitntlons see never «o 

* SeaiehFirt^ ByMias fiarah n voh. Lendosi AahhiKhiar, 

&Co. iByd. 
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dttr wiAwi tlwy *n flOMiteDad; tlteioforeit would' h*zdlyiie#m to 
ht»4m good to tho loiig^uiidi«]iuMil i^tga of Pt'esbyteraaa^m 
wboUiev Eitalddbed^ in its atsicter Oamerci^n varie- 

it^ «^ai»tei» and coogregaiioas aro furuiaiiiag matter 
Ibr romance to well-itaown female j^ns. The eUnultanoouM aj^pear- 
anoe ol two novels exhibiting the reltgion of John Knox as the utto^t 
niKtacal ei^uiession of the nation’s reli|,dous sentiment seems w 
show thi^ the view is being questioned or impugued from within 
as vtoU as ixoflX without. We only hazard this suggesiiim to 
aeoofiQt a seeming coincidence. If our notion 1ms truth in 
it) the' thdbao presents an added attraction in the wider hold 
it offers for that imtronnge which bekmgs to the sense of eman- 
dpaCaon; a sense awakened by ih© mere ii.so of the pen, but 
qoiekwod by any indication of time working its natunil effects 
onhuaMn institutions. IlomelincBS and seclusion are marks at 
all tones for this patronage, and the inluibitanl of the Manse has 
©Tier been surveyed from an elevation even loftier tiian that wliich 
separates the country parson from his townbred delineator. Itesp-'ct 
for motives, tempered by a playful appreciation of the prejudices 
which; grow up and intensify in obscurity, is a postuie of mind 
suggestive to the fancy, especially perlunja to feminine fancy, 
wh^ has a quick eye for social woakne.ss©B and anomalies. And, if 
the.i^ister offers these attractions, still more do tho ruembem of 
his congregation. In proportion to the simplicity of their faith, 
is it easy to play upon their nairowness and tho conceit born of 
that narrowness and denso ignorance of the outer world. 

Sootch I'Vrs consists of two stories, both marked by this loftiness 
of survey, the latter more prominently by its picture of pragmatical 
gfX)daeis in the minister and busy umiahlo fatuity in his congrega¬ 
tion. The story is well told. Tho liev. Adam Cameron, of tho 
true Oameronian stock, is sent to London during iJje Great Kx- 
lubitioD by his flock, stimulated to open their purses and contribute 
their mites by the example of their townsmen of the Established and 
Free Kirk, who had sanctioned and aided Ihoir pastors to take 
holiday in new scenes. Eager that their loved and respected minister 
might not be behindhand in the ]iopular dislinction of a holiday 
touijf, the whole pariah became ailame on tlie subject. It was 
discussed privately and publicly j the matter was tWvaased “ on 
the very Sabbath Day, at the nsk of uu accusation of sacrilege,” 
None crowed more loudly than the ancient women crowed, as they 
speculated over their coarse w^ealt tea, bread with its scrape of 
butter, and occasional morsel of red-herring, on what would 
be the grand doings of their * Maihter Cajueron as gin he wore na 
fit to gang on his travels as w'eel ns ony warily auld 
Moderate, or flichty Free Kirkor, or stickit Papist.’ ” The minister, 
w^ vras in fact the wisest, wittiest, most capable man 
among tkem, accepts their gift as it was mount, and we 
pzeaentW soe him installed in Ins humble lodgings in Tottenham 
Court Koad, wearing his second best black suit, white at the 
seama. Long ago he had had his ti'oubles; lie had lost a dear 
and innocent daughtm*, and his son hud brought him to shame by 
embezzlement in an office of trust, for which the sinner had been 
on the instant denounced by his father in words which drove him 
from home and country. London is a place where everything can 
be found, and, among other tbingn, lost sous; and this oiio gave 
o<scasion for tho lesson whiish tho prejudiced good mtuj has to learn. 
Ab the minister wallis towards Bt. Paul’s, f^ull of woll-read reilec- 
Uons, be encounters a fellow-townsman in the |>erson of George 
Lialrymple, son of the leading minister of Kinkell. llie meeting is 
cordial and friendly on the young man's part, almost to the 
bewilderment of tbe seceding pa«itor. 13 © eagerly catches at the 
peemisaion to coll upon M^r. Oamcron in his lodgings, and thci'e 
oonroxsation ffows on till tho visitor accounts for Ids evening dress 
hy tiie ex^anation that he is going to the theatre to fee an excellent 
and gifted young lady act in a piny. His heoitjr is simply sliocked. 
Ife could not hove bielievod it even of tho son of an Establisbed 
minister. George argues, and the minister takes to preaching:— 

Tbe minister’a quietness hud not preventort liim from standing up and 
liegimuag to preach on tbe boor of the London lodging-tiou»e porlour. As 
he preaididd he involontorily assumed tho familiar tone, and action to wbicli 
the people of EJnkeU were so accustomed that tJicy had cutne to look upon 
it as the propor pointing of each acntcuco of the discourse, lie had a 
certain groaning intonation, half nasal, half grating, which marked the 
dlffiirence between his speaking and his preadiing. llo leant forward and 
raae with eadi sentmee and clause of a sentence, as by a sirring, ou the 
tips of hia toes, descending again with a like jerk, ludicrously at varlanee 
with hia grey haizs and the general gravity of bis appearance. 

Qaorg© is no way oonviiiaed, but so little displeased with the 
sermon that we see him next, as thoug^b he had dogged the 
mmister’s footsteps, following him as he formed one of a party of 
sightseers in. Westininster Abbey. He is accompanied by an 
elderly man and a young mnl, who seem more occupied by Mr. 
Cbmeron than by tbe Abitey. Fatigued by bis exertions, lie is 
ovsKSome by giddiness, sad finds hiottelf attended to by these 
paeple, in whom tbe reader at once detocte the missing son and 
a graiuldangiiter, tihe image of his lost daughter. This young 
tedy, we need hardly say, proves to be tho actress whose per- 
fomatioe Dalrymple hod had the audacity to ask him to 
witttssa«; but only comes out by degrees. Not that the fact, 
when me minister knows it, alters his opinion—indeed the 
author ventures on tbe bold step of making a clever ratfonal 
Scotchman of the present day repair to the theatre where his 
mnddaugbter is to net, 'with the iutontion to ** snatch her from 
btt! degrading occupation, though he bod to proclaim its baseness 
and brave the fhiy of the audience and the etrong am of the 
law* He would w up alone and cry,' Lovers of nlM^ate) repent 
laityoj^riflh in your sins r’’ And tbe only thing that^|neveiitehis 


earning qut his design isi the inond dioteetw 
the play and the homely eeShos fhmut^ which * vaoiuiAiaCtv 
the 'part of guiiu^mu.aa^eli ^eiuerifw fhe 
again to doliver a weak fonnai body/aw abul "foom: the 'hand' 
of the destroyer.'* The author ^ihgs him- by this inedns ^ 
round ^to tbe view of tho enlarged open, to women, and 

he is so entirely converted os fo idhke his story the subject of a ' 
lecture to his parishioners on hb xeturn hie duties^ story ^ 
listened to by hie fellow-ministor of the Fotiibtjshmenti who 
concludes the "scone by aououucmg the matriuge of ms son Geoige 
with the vory actress whoso work for good tho lecturer hod' 
described to them. 

Tho first and longest of these tales, “ St. Niniaif s,” deals with 
the national character and religion from a diffareut point of view, 
though still representing life in those remote rogiuna as induenced hy 
motives and subject to eccentricities which certainN must be seen' 
at an unapproachable distance to boor any touch of nature. The 
plan adopted to remove this impression is perhaps tho beat tllit the 
case nllows. It is to give such a description of the actors as shall 
make it seem an ailoir of personal knowledge and observation. ^ 
Niniau’s is a University, and we ore introduced to tbe Frinciral 
and professors with such detail of elaborate personal description^ 
might make some readers look for their counierpiirts in fact. Tlie 
I’rmcipal's nose might indeed be “ brood and heavy,” his face might 
be “heavy-jawed,” on general physiognomical grounds j but, when 
it comes to tho beara close shaven ” round the full mouth, and 
the bushy grizzled whiskers meeting tho hair, still thick and 
strong, though plentifully sprinkled with grey,” it seems as if the 
portrait must bo taken from the life. And, again, it may belong te 
the abstract Vrincipal to pronounce all his e's as it’s and all his 
rus broad o’a, so that he pronounced ** will ” wull ” and heai'd ’* 
“hard,” as Sir Walter Scott ond l)r. Chalmers did; hut the 
material of bis waistcoats, the cut of his shirt^oliars, and the times 
and qualities of his me^s seem stUl to point to a servile copy 
from nature. In tlie sumo way the professors aro described with 
an apparent aim to make them living portraits. One is a lathy, 
bloodless-looking man with a smooUi face; another has the long 
head of caution and self-osteem. Tho effect of this detailed description 
is not fortunate; it is given of course to ihade the story seem real, 
but it only raises on expectation which the seriuel does nothing to 
satisfy. One feels that such a Principal could not potelbly liave 
fallen into such a scrape as constitutes the story, and his whiskers 
and his watcbrsoals do nothing to account for it. The rule of the 
Kirk as opposed to the law of the land is tho ground of his error; 
but that a man of any sagacity, not to say any Ohiiatiau or 
natural feeling, could have descended to the measures which 
he took for concealing hia infraction of church law and order 
by tlie eiu'ly indiscretion of a Gretmi Green marriage cannot 
be made to fM’om possible. The picture of a body of sullen 
men all opposed to their Prinoipfd, having got hold of a 
wrong thing and making use of it to avenge themselves of bis 
high-banded rule, is not inspiring either to author or reader. Even 
tlie hero, Neil Colquhoun, the “ hot-blooded ** Celtic professor of 
Jidhfi 4 eUm, does liot enliven the scene. Whether he attacks tho 
rrincipal in tho “ Seuatus ” ns the two ffght for supremacy and in- 
depeudenco, or, having malignantly seconded a false chai^ge, ends 
by seeking the Principal in nis own home and making his abject 
apologies, he equally stands outside of the T-eadcr’s sympathies. In 
fact, there are not enough pleasant people to float the stoiy agree¬ 
ably to its end. 

If Scotland and Scotch character and Scotch prejudicea give 
the colouring to these stories, their moral is tho right and duty of 
woman to lake a more prominent and independent place in pumic, 
as well as social, life. Passive obedience makes a contemptible 
figure in tbe mother in “ St, Ninian’s,” who consents, in drooping 
submission, to her daughter's alienation from home, its love and its 
rights. In the other story a family is saved from poverty and 
disgrace by the daughter's taking her life in her own han& and 
fuUowing the calling for which nature adapted her. 


FBENCH LITEBATURE. 


T he volume devoted by M. Gtiyau to an account of Epicurus 
and of his ethical system*, which has been crowned by the 
Acaddmie dcs Sciences morales et politiques, is in many respects 
a work of much interest M. Guyau remarks that perhaps no 
doctrine has been so violently attacked as that of Epicurus, because 
it runs counter to popular opinions on ethics and relimbn. It 
was in vain for Gassendi to take up the defence of the much 
abused philosopher; the Stoics had caricatured his views, and their 
prejudiced estimate was endorsed by Cicero, whose authority 
has been accepted without hesitation by niNuly all the historians of 
philosophy, including^ Bitter. If ^icurus has thus been misrepi^ 
sentod, his followers in modem times have fared still worse, fold 
Hobbes, d'Holbaob, and La Meitrie—to name only these three— 
ore scarcely to be recognized in tbe accounts given of them by 
some critip. M. Guyau thinks that the time has come for a work 
of what is called rehabilitation, and bis volume gives evidmice of 
a thorough acauaintanoe with lus suMeet. He begins with a few 
remarks on the method of exporiUmi which should be adopted 
iu tbe analysis U mejlapbysi^ systems: and then devotes sn 
introdttotory esifof to titeorieia tiitoui^ which he eonsidera sooiety 
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to be now passinp^^ more especially in France and England, and to 
the connexion which modern social tendencies hsye with the doc¬ 
trines of a revived and modified Epicurism. The work itself is sub¬ 
divided into four books treating respectively of the pleasures of the 
body, the pleasures of the soul, private and public virtues as the 
result of these ploasures, and finally the history of the philosophy 
of Hedonism in modem times. A second volume, devoted moro 
especially to the theories of evolution and to Darwinism, is au- 
noumed by the author as preparing for publication; 

Like Voltaire, Rousseau has had his centenary, and in our 
opinion the author of the C(mtrat social, considered from the 
revo^tionary point of view, was much more entitled to a comme¬ 
moration than his brilliant rival. As is woll observed by M. 
Itodolpho Rot, the writer of the biographical sketch which opens 
this volume , Roussofm wee the reiiT precursor of the French Re¬ 
volution; no one contributed moro than he did to popularize the 
theories of domocracy and equality. The votaries of liousseau, fol¬ 
lowing the example of the ^'oltBire centenarists, have published an 
anthology of their favourite author; and the collection before us, 
printed at Geneva, contains upwards of a hundred welbselected 
extracts which may safely bo recommended not only to the 
admirers of Rouseeiiu's political views, but to all persons who 
wish to become acquainted with the style of ono of tho greatest 
writers that the French language can boast of. Besides tho bio¬ 
graphical sketch for which wo are indebted to M, Rev, we have 
an essay on Rousseau considered as a Genevese patriot. 

Colonel Oarotte rushes boldly into the clouds of prehistoric 
times t, and announces the publication of a work which is to 
comprise four substtinlial octavos. Tho first, just issued, treats of 
philological questions, and is entitled Le lamjage. Everything, 
we are told, in the course of its development traverses thme dis¬ 
tinct periods “-infancy, adolescence, and virility. Language is no 
exception to this rule, and the works of the philologists who have 
appeared since tho days of Schlegcl illustrate it iii the clearest 
manner possible. But, prior to the period of infancy, tbero is ono 
which may bo called the embryonic stage, which has never yet 
been studied as it deserves, and this is the point selected by Colonel 
Garotte ns tho subject of his investigations. During the primitive 
I»eriod of its existence language has, wo arc told, passed through 
two phases, monosyllabism and agglutination, and in this elemen¬ 
tary form it has adequately expressed tho wants and the ideas of 
men. Our author’s aim is to detennino what language was during the 
anti-grammatical period of its existence; and consequently he has 
also to ascertain, as far as possible, what were the ideas or 
impressions entertained by prehistoric man. His essay, therefore, 
when finished, will be a contribution to psychology as well as 
to philology. His fundamental proposition is contained in tho 
following statement:—as the ideas or impressions of the historic 
age are Mpresontedby the word and tho rentenccf so those of the 
prehistoric epoch found their exponent iti the at/llahle and the 
Utter. This theory is explained in much debiil, and illustrated 
by tables which occupy tho last twenty pages of the volume. 

The Acodtlmie Franyaise proposed tis the subject of one 
of its annual prizes the of Bufi'on. Two essays were 

sent in, )K>th of which were so remurkable that the reward, 
instead of ^ing divided, was doubled, and the two competitora 
can now be judged by the general public, for their works 
are before us. M. Narcis.se Micliaut urifortunately died 
without being able to enjoy the w'dl-eurned praise which his 
composition had obtained from the highest literary tribunal in 
France, and his ^loge de Jiujfon j was written m pencil on 
a bod of Buifering. In fact it was never completed, for M. 
Gebbardt, Professor at the Nancy FacuUu des Lettres, who has 
edited the volume and introduced it with a short biographical 
sketch of his friend, gives at the end, by way of appendix, a few 
notes which M. Michaut had meant to use ns luaterials for a 
chapter on Bu.Ton's liUTury merits. The in (|iu* * * § Hlion is re- 

mai^ablo in moro than ono respect, ll shows n familiar nequamt* 
ance with scientific subjects, and it is admirably written. People 
are too apt to think ol' the celebrated I'rench naturalist merely 
lus ono ol tho great Freiich pro.se-writers of tho last century, and 
to pass over his scientific views as false or obsolete. Modern science 
has, of couwe, gone very far biwoiid Bu%n, but wp must remcm- 
bor how imperfoct were'tho moans of observation available at the 
end of tho last century, and how difiicult it was for naturalists to 
collect data and procure specimens for tlieir studies. 

M. Ildmon§, who comiHsted with M. Michaut for the prize 
aw arded by tho Academy, says that hi.s object in writing his essay 
has been to substitute a true Bufibu in the place of the legendary 
one. Bolbi’e the year t86o such an attempt would have bran im¬ 
possible, for until then we had not at our disposal the tw'o 
volumes of correspondence published and annotated by one of the 
great-grand-nephews of the illustrious naturalist. MM. Yillemain, 
Flourens, Sainto-Beuve, and many others, had written about 
Butlbn, hut their nol.ict s were ueceBsarily confined to literary or 
Bciontific criticism; they could say nothing about his domestic life, 
his social habits, the ihousuud and one details, in short, which 

• J.-J. Jlouaseuu et a uvna: htogrtyj/n’t: et Jragmenta, Tublid par Ic 
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go BO &r towards explaining a man’s character, and which mn 
help towards the intei^retation of his works. M. Hdmon, there- 
. fore, has drawn his materials chiefly from M. Nadaolt do Buffon’e 
I volumes. In the discussion of scientific questions h^ has taken as 
his guide the excellent monograph written by M. Flourans. 

The fifth volume of M. Schdrer’s Stwdee * contains a scries ^f 
thirteen essays which are almost equally interesting, though ftoni 
difibrent points of view. The one on Mme. de la Rochejaquelei&’s 
Memoirs, besides being an appreciative article on one of the most 
remarkable of modern French memoirs, gives us a curious biblio¬ 
graphical detail. It has long been taken for granted that the 
original work, composed by tho lady whose name it hears on the 
title-page, had been revised by M. de Barante, who was further 
responsible for the description of Vendde given by way of in¬ 
troduction to tlie volume. A declaration contained in M. de 
Bamnte’s Souvenirs (still unpublished), and quoted by M. SchiSrer, 
claims more distinctly for him the authorship of the book, whilst 
on the other hand Mmo. de la RoGhojaquelein’s MS. still exists 
written in her own hand. A comparison between this document 
and tho work as printed proves that, if the lady is still entitled 
to be considered ns tho original author of the Memoirs, yet they 
were almost entirely rewritten by M. do Barante. The corre¬ 
spondence of Lamartine, and tho journals and letters of the pfo 
Amperes, have suggested to M. I^ch^rer a few articles which are 
amongst the best in the volume, and the political and religious 
questions of the present day also form the subject of several 
essays. We may especially mention the p aper on M. Arnaud’s La 
Revolution et I'Mijlise, in which our author taunts the Revolution 
with nut having yet succeeded in establishing the principle of 
freodum. Authority has changed hands, he remarks, thc.c is all; 
it is wielded by a large number of persons, instead of being the 
monopoly of a few, but we have no guarantee whatever for reason 
and moderation; the rights of individuals and the claims of justice 
are not a whit more secure now than they were in the days of the 
micieu r/igime. This is a hold admission, coming from the pen of 
the editor of the Temps. 

Although M. Leon Gautier has not yet finished his groat work 
on tho I'rench medimval epics, he is already obliged to publish a 
second edition of tho first volume.t The fact is that, since bo 
attempted to elucidate the interesting question of tho Giansms de 
Oejtte^ many new points have been brought to light, fresh manuscript 
sources have become available, and editions of the chief metrical 
romances are now at the disposal of readers who feel an interest 
in those monuments of ancient literature. The few chapters, 
therefore, of M. Gautier's original edition which are still allowed 
to remain Lave received important modifications. All fhe parts 
relative to the origin and formation of the French epics, to the 
cantilhm and to tho versification, have been recast. M. Gautier has^ 
moi-eover, added a list of all the MSiS. containing the text of tho 
old poems; and he has written a separate chapter on the style of 
the Cftansons do. Geste. In its improved shape the work will 
remain as a splendid evidence of French erudition, and as the 
best source of inibrmation on French social life during the early 
part of tho Middle Ages; it gives us the whole economy of feud¬ 
alism poetically illustrated. 

The first volume of M. Baillon’s great Botanical Dictionary is 
now before us.t Nearly eight hun&ed pages printed in double 
columns take us only half-way through the letter 0, so that the 
work is likely to bo a very bulky one. This is partly owing to tho 
fact that the type is large and handsome, and that space had to 
he provided for a great amount of woodcuts, some of which fill 
nearly a whole ps^. Nine coloured plates printed separately are 
also added as illustrations to the first volume. In an interesting 
preface M. Baillon explains tho system according to which he has 
composed his work; and then gives a short sumniary of tho 
history of botanical science from the days of Toumeibrt. Ho 
dwells particularly on the labours of Adamson and of Lamarck, 
wlio, ns ho aptly remarks, was the precursor of Darwin. It is 
I not too much to say that botany is an essentially French science. 
Besides the names just quoted, we must not forget the illustrious 
representatiyes of the Jussieu family. Let us add that M. Baillon 
and his distinguished coadjutors have done their best to show 
that Franco «till remains faithful to the traditions which during the 
last century were flourishing at the Jardin du Roi and in tho 
garden of Trianon. 

Charles Porrault^, chiefly celebrated for his French version of 
Cinderella, Pusa-in-boots, and other faiiy tales so dear to the 
denizens of the nursery, left also some memoim which, although 
not possessing much importance, are agreeably written, and con¬ 
tain some curious details respecting his patron, the Minister 
Colbert. These recollections, introduced by an excellent notice 
I'or which we are indebted to M. Paul liicroix, have recently 
been published under the auspices of the Soci^td des Bibliophiles. 

Baudri, Abbot of ^urgueil, in Touraine||, belongs to the eleven^ 
century, and till quite recently was known only by his Ltistoria 
llierosolymitma, which treats of the expediuons to the Holy 
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fks0erti, thonglt not’with perfect accuracy, that the Northern 
pvoTinces of America were as valiiable to England when 
4 hey had heoome independent States as during the main- 
temanee of the ooloni^ relation. The stateinent would bo 
trne if American tariffs had been framed on sound prin¬ 
ciples. When M. Poiiruss, who represents Alsace in thtj 
German Parliament, maisted on the inutility of t«»nnU)rial 
i^grandizemeni, the 'Marquis pRPorii thanked him in the 
itaine of the Italian districts which are still siihiect to a 
foreign Government. M. Dolfuss in reality intouded to 
suggest that France should bo .aggrandized by the recovery 
of Alsace and Lorraine ; and the Italum speakoi* i^rojiosed 
to aggrandize liisown country by the acquisition of Trent 
and Trieste. Tho French propostd is natural, and tlto 
Italian wisli is shared by a large part of tho community ; 
but it seems not a little iuconsistent to argue that cxteiiskm 
of territory is unprofitable, and that in certain cases it. 
should at once be eftecterl. The Congress agreed to an in¬ 
operative resolution that no territory bclongingto a recog- 
]iized Htate should lie annexed, even by decision oi' a hhiropo.an 
Congress, without the express consent of tho popuLi'tion. 
It is not staUid whether the Marquis pRPOrii approved of tho 
French annexation of Nice, which was effected by an 
ostensible vote of the population without the interferenco 
of a Europoa.n Congress, Sornetinies there are two ])0})n- 
hitions to bo otmsulted. The ilMlioTnetans ami some of th(5 
Christiana of Bosnia have protested in a sullioiently intel¬ 
ligible form against the nunexation of their country. Tho 
orthodox population may ])orh}ips bo divided in opiiihm ; 
but the rniiioritv would not in any cas(i have willingly re- 
cognized the result oi' a vote. 

The Congress fnrt.lior resf)lved tliat uTTiied iTiterveTition 
in tho internal affair.s of jvnotheu’ civilized Stal.e is nol- less 
criminal than a war of compiest. It seems not to have 
been inquired wlusthcr Turkiy comes within the defoiition 
of a civilized State; bnii it is less necessary to decide 
the question as the armed intervention of liussia 
was s( 5 areely distinguishable from a war of conquo.st. 
Ono member of the Chnigress (objected that tho Frcncli 
iriterverition In L)mbar(ly in 1859 was justifiable, inasmucb 
as its consequences have been undeniably benoficial. 
NaI'OLKON IJJ. in that instance deviated to a certain extent 
from the ordinary pJueiLco of warlike ])otontates. His 
principal object was to strejigtiien liis own dynasty by the 
ae(]|nisiti(jn of military glory, but there is little doubt that 
a secondary motive was a gomiino sympathy with Italian 
aspirations. One of tho resolutions adopted by tlio Coii- 
grosa was wholly superfluous. IMie appointment of an 
International Couiniission to make a return of the arriiii- 
inonts of civilized nations is not required as long as Co- 
veriiiucnts boastfully lay boibre Parliaraents the roturiis t)f 
nctivo and reserved f(»rces, amounting in the udiolc of 
.Europe to several millions of men. Tlic French Ooverti- 
incut is moro ospcoially anxious to satisfy tlie country iliat 
its armaments will in two or three years bo able to copo 
with tJio fonjos of any military State. Gartiuldi lately esti- 
msited the strength of tho French army at between two and 
three millions, and ho proposed tluit Italy should imme¬ 
diately employ two millions of men iii a war to bo 
made without a shatiow of provocation against Austria. 
An American lady, whose prosenco may not perhaps have 
gratified those momliers of the Congress who wished their 
piooocdingB to be regarded as serious, supported tho re.so- 
iutioii for counting the armies of Europe. She might 
fairly appeal to the precedent of the United States, which 
niamtains only a few regiments of regular troops, though 
in the Civil Wtu* the Federal Government brought int<^ 
the field tho most numorous aiuny that has ever boon 
criiollod. M. Moein nointed out the difficulty of dispensing 
with an army when distant possessions require defence, 
and a M. Hay£k more forcibly urged that, as long as there 
were revenges to be taken, diaarmamout w'as impossible. 
As it is not likely to bo attempted, tho question of possi¬ 
bility is of minor importance. Revenge, like other pas¬ 
sions, cannot be balanced against mtei*ests. 

A curious illuHtotion of the pedantic or didactic cha¬ 
racter of the Congress is. furnished in the discuesious 
on matters of purely domestic legislation. There 
were several delates on the comparative advantages 
of entrusting certain funotions to nominees of Govern¬ 
ments or to delegatee of representative Assemblies. It 
was not for cosmopolitan theorists to consider whether 
the principles and practice of conformed to their 

arbitrary notions of ex{)edi6ncy. In England all official 
.^jlppoi&tinetttSv with insignificant exceptions, proceed itom 


the Crown; and the suggestion of a Peace CongresSf. or 
any other bckly, that important functions should be en¬ 
trusted to persons elcoled by Parliament would be re¬ 
jected with contempt. It may bo auUled that tbeEiiglish 
system affords the best guarAntee for real popular control 
through tho respottsllnlity of MluisierB virtually appointed 
by Parlianfent, No serious attention can bo paid to prattle 
about an Amphictyonic CouTK'il meeting annually for 
tho setthsment of Kiiropi'au tpaistions. The Auipbietyonic 
Council of Greece had m> fiinctiou of the kind. A Euro¬ 
pean Council would have no army st its disposal to enforce 
its decrees, 'iriiirty years ago the Germans tried tho ex¬ 
periment of a CouuciJ at Frankfori. to detoniiino questions 
concerning tho Federation. Th(! Frankibrt Parliament, 
though it iiad an Archduke at its hcafl, rouiul itself wlioUy 
incapable of actiim bccaTisc Prussia and Anstriu, and even 
the minor Stutc.^, treatcil its voles with iitUu’ indifference. 
A G('novc.se IVolessor at the Congress gravely proposed 
that the nTcmbcrH of the Antphie.iyouic. Council sliould be 
elected by the constitu(‘ncies, insliMulof being ajqahnfjed by 
the Governments. A Spauisli Ihcorist improved on the 
suggestion by iN'commending tliat tbo delegates skodld 
represent tho minorities as well tis tho majorities of voters 
or of ParJianienfs. Jt seems harsh to ridicule benevolent 
persons who seek a remedy for one of the grtjtitest of 
hunmn evils ; but it is tho late of ])rojoctors dojiling with 
imaginary impiovoments to wander in mazes pf nonsense. 


WElAdNClTON COTLEGE. 

I ^ROM a cnrrespondcTicc which has lately been going on 
. between tho Aujm’ANT-GFN'TiRAT., juiting under the 
orders o)' tlui CoWMA\T>F.it-iN-CrTiRr, and Colonel Talt;01 ‘, 
representing tho Governors of W'cllington CoUogo, we 
learn that very general dissalisfju^t ion is fr.ll among officers 
of tho army at tho manner in which t.he College is now 
administered. ^I'ho conclusion to wdn'ch the reading of 
these letters has brought us is that tins Governors of 
Wellington College have not gone beyond the discretion 
vested in them, but that if is on tho whole doubtful 
whether they hav(^ made a wise use of their disci*otion. 
Tho ease of the dissatisfied oflicors is snbsfanlially this :— 
They think that the College is gradually got<.ing diverted 
from tho piirj)o«os for which it avjis J’tmnded; that, 
whereas those purposes wore the gr.at.U 7 lous, or nearly 
gratniteus, edacafion of orphans of officers, an<ledu¬ 
cation of sons of living officers on payment oi®f sum 
which slnmld, after providing for their mfuntcnorico, give 
a small profit to tho College, it 1ms in practice be<30ttx© 
a public school for the education of the sons of civiliaus 
ftt a price not greatly loss than that charged at Eton. 
Tho privileges I'cservc.'d for tho orphans of officers have 
nol been interfoved with, but the number of boys on the 
foundation is not greater than it wtis originally, notwith¬ 
standing the hopes hold out that it would be largely in- 
creimecl. The privileges reservtxl for children of living 
officers have boon sv^riously curtailed by the gradual raising 
of tho foes clmrged from 30/, to 80^. 

Those fat.'ts are iifjfc oontosied by the Governors; but 
they set out certain considerations which in tlieiv judg¬ 
ment, d(?privo IJiom of weight. They regret, they 
say, as much as tlio officers that they have not been 
able to pul moi’C boys on tlio foundation. But thenre 
have not up to the present time been any funds avail¬ 
able for the purpose. Whatover pj'olits have been made 
have gone to conqilote the College buildings, to pay the 
expenses of the foundationers, and to raise the education 
givon to that higli standard which it lias confessedly at¬ 
tained. Beyond the interest of tho ondowraont fund, which is 
entirely absorbed by the education and maintenance of tho 
existing foundationers, tho College possesses no income ex¬ 
cept what is derived from tho payments of the boyx. 
Consequently, tho only fund out of which tho foundatten 
can bo increased is the net profits which remain over when 
all the expenses of carrying on tbo school have been de¬ 
frayed. If there are to be more foundationers there must be 
larger profits, and if there are to be larger profits the prioe 
ohorged for sons of oivihaTis must be bigh, and the educa¬ 
tional end other airasigemeaits of tho College must be snoli 
as will attract eivihaais able and willing to pay this high 
price. To this the AMmUT-GiarxEAi answers that the 
0^ of xnaiatsiniiig the found|||foners is needlessly 
high, and that this fact oonstitutet on additional charge 
against the xnan^ement of the College* in tho ori« 
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p[inal ostlmato it was calculated that a school of sixty 
boys could bo carried on for about 3,600/. a year ; and as 
file annual income from capital and subscriptions, and 
from the 15/. a year -which it was intond(‘d that each 
foundationer should pay on an avera<?e, amounted to 
3,850/. there would remain, oven ns regards the founda¬ 
tion, a balance in favour of the Govtunors of 1^50/. u year. 
It was further proposed that forty boys, sons of living 
oflleers, should ho admitted on of 30/. a year, 

which it was calculated would yield a fnrllier bahanco of 
280/. Tho ArunTANi-GjiN'KBAL has no dilli<*iilty in proving 
that these figures have really no cdunteipart in the exist¬ 
ing aiTangomcnts of the school. There arc <‘ighty founda- 
ticmerR, indeed, instead of sixty, and eighty sons of living 
ofHeors who pay loss than the siais of I'lvUians. Brit as 
the cost of maintaining the fouudatiomu s has been nearly 
doubled, while only twenty boys have been added to the 
original sixty, it has been necessary to raise the payments 
for sons of living officers from 30/. a year to 80Z. This 
increase, the AnjUTANT-OKNiSHAii maintnins, is princiiially 
duo to the too Inxnriou.s oharaetor of the arrangomonts of 
the*College; to whic.h the Governors reply that luxury 
“ is a question of degree, but that, if by luxurious it is 
“ meant that the stylo of accommodation and living is 
“ superior to tliat (jf other public schools in whicli the 
“ sons of pndcssional men are educated, the statement is 
“ not cori:;|C‘t.” Further, they say that when hopes wtjro 
lield out of the mmihcr of foundationers being rais(*d to 
two hundi-ed, it was (jontemfdated that each boy should 
]>ay from 10/. to 20/. a year., whereas tho cigliiy boys now 
on tho foundation pay nothing; that tiro 30/. origi¬ 
nally demanded for* sons (»f living oltic.crs avur found in- 
ade([uaLo before the Colh'go was ojrened ; aud that the 
present charge of 80/. was li.xe.d when (ho College had only 
been opened a year. As regavd.s ih(< comparison with 
other schools instituted by tho Au.ii/iant-Gknural, the 
Governors obscrv'c tlrat nn'ro dl tier once of [»rico does not 
prove that one scln)ol is dearer or .anidlior choriper:— 
** Whether a charge bo high or not dejrend.'j on the suh- 
“ jecta coni])rIsed in tire cinTioulii.ii, on the edncational 
“ stains of the inast(Ts, ou (he pvojrortion of masters to 
“ boys, on what may be calhid (lie incehanica) machinery 
“ of teacliing, the class-rooms, tho sjjieiitific .apparatus, and 
“ otlier similar considerations.’* 

A controversy of (his kind is emim'iitlj" one from which 
both parties retire thorougldy ennvim;ed of the soundness 
of thSe^^X'sportive poyitions. Tho officers argue that, if tho 
originw'design of the College had been carri(‘d out, their 
sons might have been educated at Wolling-tou at a very 
moderate cost, Imy do not deny that, in a certain sense, 
they get value for their money. But thou they maintain 
that it is a kind of value which tluy don(»t w'ant. They do 
not care to pay' 80/. or 90/. a year for each boy they' send to 
Wellington; aud, W'hcn it is pointed out iluit for 80/. they 
get an education which a civilian cannot get for his sou 
wndor 110/., they answer that this is not the education 
they want; that, in fad, it is an ediUMtion wdiich does not 
fit a boy to make his way in tho worlil so well as one of a 
loss costly kind. There is tmib, no doubt, in botli these 
views. It is not probable that an edncntioii of the kind 
given at Wellington College could bo given more cheaply 
tbai^at presoTit. The income of the (JolJcgc, apart from 
the payments made for sons of civilians, is not largo 
enough, nor is there any rcfu«)u to ex^^eot that public 
liberality ever will mako it largo enough, to maintain eiglity 
boy's gratuitously and to give them tlie tr;iiiiing of a tirst- 
,1’ate public school. Tht) only means of raising the income 
to the amount necessary for this purpose is the moans 
adopted by the Governors, Tho founclationors and the 
sons of living officers make the nnclciis of a school; 
and, if tho education given to them is good enough, 
civilians maybe tempted to send their sons to share it, and 
from these a really paying scale of charges can be do- 
manded. It is plain tbai- this system works harshly as 
r(3gard3 living ofiicers w'ho wdsh to send their sons to 
Wellingion College. 'Die theory of tho institution is, that 
they should pay a sum which secures tho College against 
loss, thongh it docs not leave it any profit, and the 80/. a 
year which is wanted to do this is a larger sum than most 
officers care to give. The answer to this is that, though it 
may work harshly for the children of living officers, it v^rks 
cxfcromely well for the children of dead officers, and that it 
is for this latter clsss that Wellington College was 
primarily founded. Hei’e, w'e take it, is tho point at which 
the Governors and the officers really join issue. Is it to the 
advantage of the foundationers to bo brought up in com* 


panionship with tho sons of men able to pay from i idL to 
a single boy’s education P Tho GuvemorsBay 
**Y(^’^onthe ground that there is no education like that 
of a gi*eat pnblic school, and that WelHi^on College 
is fast becoming a great public school. Tho offi.cors say 
“ Ko ” on the ground that the education given at a great 
public school is a compound product made up in psrii of 
the knowledge gained, and in part of the habits learnt. 
Tho knowledge is of course an advantage to a boy, but the 
habits will not be an advantage to him ir they encourage 
him to spend what money ho lias, to run in debt when he 
has none, and to carry out this double process on a larger 
scale when ho has left school. We shonld not wish, they 
say, that sons of ours shonld be sent after wo are doa.d 
to Eton or Harrow, bocanso wo wish tluit they should 
loam to rough it in life, and Eton and Hantow are a 
bad priiparation for roughing it. What tho Govornoi-s of 
Wellington College are doing is to assimilate their school 
to a model which for us has no attiaction. If they would 
be content to give a simpler education and cheaper main- 
teiianee to the foundationers, they could afford to take our 
sons moj’o cheaply; and we are hono.stly persuaded that 
the foundationers would gain, not lose, by the change. 
Tlufre is a great deal of force in this view of the case; 
ami we ropoiit iliat, though it was within the Governors’ 
disereldon to decide whether they should mako tho College 
ivhat it is or wliat officers genoj iilly would like to see it, 
wo not satisfied that they have acted wisely in making 
it what it is. 


FAILURE OF THE CITY OF GLASGOW BANK. 

T he crisis of which we have had various pi’emonitory 
symptoms during tho past few mouths set in on 
Tuesday last. On that day tho City of Claagow Bank laid 
an abstract of it.s accounts before an assembly of tho 
directors and manngers of the other Scotch banks, witli a 
iTciuest for assistance. Tho request was declined, and on 
the following morning tho Glasgow ostahlishmeiit stopped 
payment. Tho bank did not occupy a foremost place 
among tho credit institutions of Scotland, On a pre¬ 
vious occasion, onc-and-twenty years ago, it had closed its 
doors, and, altliongh it started afresh very soon, it never 
quite rooovored from the evidence of weakness then given. 
It has always, too, been badly managed, aud the fact could 
not bo entirely concealed. Still tho disaster is the most 
sorions that has occurred north of tho Tweed sinoo 1857. 
Notwithstanding tho cloud that rested upon it, the 
concern was in high favour with tho genoi'al public, 
ns is sufficiently shown by the price of its shares last 
week. Nominally worth 100/., they were selling for 
more than 240/. Tho capital, fully paid up, was a 
million sterling, and there was a reserve fund of nearly 
half as much. Tho public confidence was further at¬ 
tested by tho amount of the deposits, over eight millions. 
It thus occupied, with its 133 branches scattered through¬ 
out tho country, a very important place in tho economy of 
Scotland, and its disappearance leaves a void which will be 
very severely felt. The danger was that a panic would be 
gfiiierated, and a run made upon the oth^er banks, as 
happened one-and-twenty years ago when the Western 
Bank failed. As a precaution against this danger, the 
dircctt>rft and managers of other Imnks decided on Tuesday 
to continue to receive tho City of Glasgow notes; and the 
measure has happily proved successful. The note circulation 
is stated in the last balance sheet to be a little nnden three- 
quarters of a million, of which about 6 oo,oooh ought 
by law to be covered by bullion. J!^ doubt has been ex¬ 
pressed whether in fact tho law has been obeyed, and we 
have been reminded that the Western Bank in 1857 
was found to have exceeded its anthorused issue. 
But tho cases are not analogous; ‘ for, as whs explained 
by one of the witnesses before the Committee on Bonks of 
Issue, the Western Bank had succumbed to a run, and in its 
efforts to save itself bad paid out notes to the panic- 
striokon depositors. The City of Glasgow, on the eontrary, 
as we have just shown, was in high local credit. ZUegal 
tampering with tho notes in its case would be a very 
serious o&noe. But, however that may be, the wisdom of 
the course followed by the other banks is indisputable, and 
the evil consequenoes of the oatastrophe are thus confined 
within the narrowest possible limits. Bvjm, so, however, 
they cannot &il to be very grave, for the liabiliti^ exceed 
ten nulHons. A paper laid before the Oomtnittae abote re* 
ferred to showed that four years ago, ofit d »total deposit 
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Iand| ftud lias been epoben of by M. Mishaud in his ^Ttsfotre de» 
Orcimdet, It appeals^ however, that he aspired also to the gldry 
of a Latin poet, and it is as such that he is treated in the inte¬ 
resting monographof the Abbd Pasquier, Honorary Canon of Angers. 
There was about the end of the eleventh century a rich harvest^ of 
Latin poetry in France; every convent, monastery, .or episcopal 
school nad its scholar who aimed at emulating Virgil, Horace, or 
Ovid, ^udri de Bouigueil was among the most remarkable of 
these poets, and it is no exaggeration to apply to him the well- 
known pmtameter, *^Quidqiud teutabam acribere versus erat.” 
All his letters wore in poetry; he even attempted an epic on the 
subject of the conquest of England. If he wrote an invitation to 
dinner it was in the metrical form, and the description of his 
nightmares was a model of Ovid’s Fasti, The Abbd Pasquicr’s 
vmume gives us, not only a biographical sketch of Baiidri de 
Bourgueu, but an account of the progress of classical studies in 
the Middle Ages, and if wo have any mult to find with him, it is 
for having too easilv yielded to the temptation of overstating the 
literary merits of the worthy Abbot. 

The Kotau is so tedious a book * that few persons have ever 
had the patience to do more tbiui glance at it. Still a knowledge 
of it is absolutely indispensable to any one who wishes to tiilk 
and write intelligibly and correctly on the history of Mahome¬ 
tanism, and therefore we ought to be grateful to'scholars, such 
M. JTules la Baume, Thanks to him, wo can at once Und any 
text we want to consult, nud wo can refer at a glance to tho 
whole collection of laws or directions on any given subject. An 
excellent biography of Mahomet, considered especially as a politi¬ 
cian, begins the volume. 

The work of M. Ijavoix t j which is the result of a programme 
published by the Acad( 3 mio des Beaux-Arts, begins with un 
iutroduction assigning to instrumentation its place in nmsir-al 
art; then we have a rapid sketch of medifeval instriiuieiits 
and of their use; after which the author gives ua a few 
details respecting luediieval inatrumont-niakers. The work 
itself is divided into tw'o parts, treating respeclivtdy of inslrn- 
ments and of iiistrumentnlion. Under the former heading conios 
a full descriptiou of all the elements of an orchestra, with 
a statement of their qualities and resourc,ea, and of tlui niodiliea- 
tions introduced from time to time iu ihoir structure. The latter 
division of tho book is devoted to a hiMnry of instrumimlal 
music— I. From tho beginning of the sixteenth century to tluf 
time of Haydn; 2. 3 ^'rom Haydn lo our own day, M. Ivavoix 
explains carefully the system followed by the principal comptisers; 
he discusses music iu its symphonic and dramatic expressions, and, 
taking us to Germany, France, and Italy, he gives us a history of 
music studied iu its most illuBtrious representatives. 

Those who think that Garibaldi is one of the regenf3rator8 of 
modern society will admire without reserve the volume pub¬ 
lished recently by General BorJone.t It is written from bigin- 
tiing to end la tho tone of panegyric; but it will also intertst 
tho numerous class of readers who are fascinated by tho descrip¬ 
tion of a life full of adventure, told in a simple, unpretending 
style. A portrait and two autographs illustrate this little biogra¬ 
phical sketch, 

M. Gustave Bivet’s coUeciion of anecdotes on Victor Hug()$ 
contains a number of curious details as to the literary and political 
career of the illustrious poet. Tho episode of tho coup iVctat^ tho 
war of the Comniuno, and the incidents of the siege, iave supplied 
a variety of facts, some of which bring out in strong relief the 
character of Napoleon III. and of his enltmraffe before 1 he events 
of December, 1851, whilst others illustrate the blind coiitidence 
which had taken possession of the advanced llepubliciuis at 
the very lime when their arrest was settled at the Elystio, and 
when the Empire was on tho eve of being established. The only 
fault we can nud with M. liivet’s volume is tliat the author will 
not allow any criticism to be expressed on M. Hugo’s works; 
his genuine enthusiasm cannot understand that even the most 
undouht^ masterpieces have their flaws. 

The Gxddei-Joannc have lost nothing of their popularity, and 
each new volume as it appears strikes us by improvements ‘which 
distinguish it from ^ forerunners. Thus tho handbook which 
treats of Northern Daly H completely supersedes the older work, 
excellent os that was at the time of its publimtion. Noilhorn 
Italy furnishes by itself ample materials for a goodly-sized 
octayo; toe author, M. du Pays, has devoted special attention 
to axtistic side of his subject; and, besides an introduction 
treating of the ^tory of the various Italian schools, he gives us 
catalogues of thF principal collections. The maps have been ro- 
engrayed, ttd the statistical documeuts revised and completed. 

If the It^ of 1878 is no longer that of 1S60, what shall we say 
of Paxiis P l^he last edition of the Guidc-JoannCf devoted to the 
inotropolis of France^, was compiled before the Prussian war, tho 
downudl of Napoleon 1 X 1 ., and the days of the Oommuno; it 
answered therefore very imperfectly the purposes of a guide, and the 
opening of the International Exhibition rendered the publication of 


a now Farit iUtmtrit a matter of necessity. With its nuinarofii 
maps, plans, engravings, and information of even-kind, this ex-* 
celient volume will answer the tourist’s purpose for the next few 
years. 

The statistical account of the grand-duchy of Finland^ com- 

S oaed by M. !%aatias*, and translated into French by M. Biaudet, 
I the reprint of a notice originally published two years ago when 
the first Finnish Exhibition was opened at Helsiugfors. it is an 
interesting pamphlet illustrated with seven statistical maps and 
diagrams, and giving us much valuable information on a country 
which is still very little known, 

M. Oopp<!ie’s Il 6 cit» et SUffiet f are tbo productiou of a true poet, 
and except M. Victor lingo’s JJgmde dea aihelea wo know few 
modern collections of verse in which the French Alexandrine is so 
skilfully handled, or so happily adapted to the purposes of narra¬ 
tive composition. The piece entitled Xrt veilUe is espeoially de-. 
serving of mention. M. Collin’s sonnets % aro also admirable. 
His elegant little volume contains also specimens of the old 
French rondel, such as Charles Duke of Orleans, the prisoner of 
Agincourt, used to write. 

AI. Octave Feuillet’s Journal June femme § belongs to the same 
class of tales as tho Ilistoire do Siln/Ue, and appears to have 
obtained as much success, liaving gone through thirteen editions 
in little more than three w^eeks. From tho preface to the book 
wo are led to infer that the story is really the work of a woman, 
arranged and linished by M. Fouillet; and internal evidence goes 
to show that this may bo the true state of tho case. Even M. 
Feuillet could hardly bring his mind to assume so completely 
fominino, and wo may add/foolish, an attitude as that preserved 
throughout by the heroine who is also the narrator of tho story. 

fjiglit litoralnro is always vvell represented in the BiHioti^qae 
uuirrrsr'Ilu; but criticism and mulaphysics contribute to each 
monthly insUlmuMt its most nofciblo eloments, and iai^e September 
part 11 we find two essays (►f the most interesting dH^cription—one 
on Liimeiinais considered ns a Socialist, by M, Frossiard, and the 
•Uln‘r b)*^ AI. Njivillo on the wrilings of Claude Bernard. M. 
Tiilli<;hct, who deals generally with political topics, returns once 
iiiovo to the vicissitudee and the temporary eolulion of the Easti^rn 
(piesLion. _ 

• Grand Duchc efe Finlandes nothe stathtiqne. Par K. K. P, Ignatius 
Ilflsingfonj, 

t Les rerits et Ics i'Ugies, Par Kran^jia (^oppeo. Paris : I'lon, 

X Ihi jjrave au clnux. Pur T. Oullin, 1‘tiria: Ploii. 

§ he journal d'unr. femme. Par Octave Peuillet. Paris: L^vy. 

II Ttiblvrthtique nmi'vraeUn H iievue. sutssc*. TJvrai»on do Bcpteinlup. 
Lausanne: llridrl. 


NOTICE. 

Wc heg leave to state that we decline fo return rejected Qnnmnni- 
cniions ; and to this rule we can make no exce^ition. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 

OP 

POLITICS, LITERATURE, SOIF.NCE, AND ART. 
Price Cd. 

CONTENTS OP No. OCTOftBR 6. 1878: 

The Afghan DlfHeulty. The Rope’s Letter. 

Mr. Low© on Irapcrtallsm. The Uoreimo Botama. 

Tbo French Eepublic and the Church. Tho roaoo Contfrew. WelUnffton OolJoae. 
Failure of the City of Glasgow Rank. Tluunes Bowuge. 

Conditions efjan Advance on Cabul. 

The Things we Rave Not. Routes to tt»e South. 

Two Lord Mayors. Detdino of Cookery In Paris. Golf at St. Andrews. 

The Librarians at Oxford. Tho Theatres. 

Newmarket and Middle Park. 

Payne's Tllstory of Enmposn Colonies. 

Arnold's Johnson. Giles's Far EtMtorn Glossary.» 

Ttio Moiiks of Thelnina. Tbo Vikramankadnvaebarita. Illustrated Archaiolngy, 
A ^^paaish Ohronick of Henry VIII. Scotch Firs. 

French Literature. 


CONTENTS OP No. l.iafi, SEPTEMBER' 28, 3878; ^ 

Afghaiiistan~M. Gambftta and Religion—Democracy in yictorta-Tho Canadian 
Kieutions—Edncaticm KoportH-^-Flnanoial Condition of Egypt—Honrs of PolUng 
—Rip von Winkle in Prlnting-Honse Square. 

Demand and Supply In Culture—Some Dofents of English Soholanihlp—lionl 
DulCerin's Illustrious IrWimon—Prench Views of Engilsh Life—Modern 
Weapons and Mo«loni War—The Struggle for o C'onipetenoy—Tho Swiss Pen* 
Sion— A Nuglected People—The Theatres. 

Shakspeurein Spatu—Andrew's India and her Netghlwnrs—TI« Student's Slocle- 
slastioal History—Tho Bnoyolopmdla Brltannlca—Boy’s Wife—Beke's Sinai in 
Arabia—Joequemont’s History of FurnltaTo—A Great Mystery Holved—dleips 
for the Learner. 


* Ze Koran onalgaL Par Jules In Baume. Paris: Maiaonneuve. 
f Hiatoiee de Pinatnmentation depuis le seitieme aiieU jmqefa nos 
jouri. ParH.Lavoix. Paris: Didot. 

{ OardudM: aavktmawSluTea, sea combats. Par lo g^udral Bordouc. 
Paris: Deutu. 

fVicior Hngo ehet lui. Par Qnstave Rivet Paris: Dreyfoss. 

H Ouidaa-Jaanne t Ittdia da nord. Par A 3, da Pays. Paris and 
London: L. Haohdtte deCo. 

^ Ovidea-Jimnne ; Pdrh Utualri par Ado^t Joanne, Paris and London: 
L. mehefte & <X 


Loudon: PuMlshed at 88 SOUTHAMPTON STREBT, STRAND, W.a 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TIOEE’S QBBA.T WOW 


"The BWhZEhF SERPENT,’’ 
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^y^eiw. 


rOeik«i90r£y^ft7<S‘ 


TinSBBNATlOMAL ASSOfJIATKW for tliq TOTAL 8CP- 

JL ^mViWlOK «r V3V£»KCT».m. 

» CDCKSrUR SntSKT. IX^HfDOIf, ft^w. 

0^<^«»„WILOAM AJiLAM, Ewim 'T.?.. T.S.A. 
i><pHfV-CyMtV«wm-TllOMAg SirEDDUN, K«q.. H.A. 
jyr«n«rar*^ktit<-rk»icrik1 PBlUtV U1L1..C'.B, 

J!^.«NT«(«n«-Ttai) B«v. liJSlTRY BINDISK i EDWAUD ELLIS, Biq. 
BoMtloiM uid SubwrriiAtoinmtetvcd «nd tihftnkhtlly •^notprlnlKi^l «lnn 
toit AdWBiknMiit I 

MImJ nUt Bradifir. •Db. m 10 0 

Mn. Biifnie (Mr Mm. AiUcm), auh. 1 1 o 

H.H.l>»k«i,W,«uh. .. 1 1 0 

O^^tana Y. Pratt, don— 

Mra^S.^. David ( Viorcaov), ilint. 

MIm dulialiuanl. iloii. 

Mra. Qarlui Ivrvoki!, dtui. 

Mn. I^lniritftird (Piurla), mUi. 

CkMtMVS, iwm. 


II 0 0 
Ht « <0 
I 0 » 


PttU),<loi*. fWfr.i. n 17 6 


jf^ottOg]^ don. 

UiM iloii. . 

utw lewd (Pal ■ 

Mn! O^ral'sHtta^Uind . ... i <1 I 

Mrs. Tnnnor^sub. o lo ( 

A. B. Wiat,Kim.,AU).,Miti. Ill 

W. IT. LLF.XVT’.LYX. S,<^-mary. 


TlJIATRlCTjLATION of tha LONDON TINtVKRSITY.— 

A TLAPH In all the siildtH Ui Of the sJiOVtt RKSantmtUMi wlH corammoi* at iliiy’s 
Hoiirdlal, an Moiulny. (trinlier II. .TjiiCIlasii !■ not eunflnriJ to titiidMitH ol the ll«i»|iliiil. - 
CIsMins, T. J. ktnifflTKKUN. AI.A OHni.-Miithfmattes and ICnirlMh JAinuuajre, M Mhat- 
TOJTK, BiA ...Triiriiral i'lilh>ii>rrft,v. It, fTIktUKLL, M.A., ll.M'. - fJiuiiiiiitry, T, Winun, 

B.C.ri,-..French unit IJcnsoui, tl ntaiariiKiL, It,A., Purls - Uititury nwl tieiwruidij-, 

W, ’VV'fHtmao, II. A. l«n<l. Fei- fiir the wAule CunrHe, ItKinlnens, ‘ F«<r Hurther liarticuJara, 
npiiiy tu tlu! lliCAN. tillvV HosiiitiiJ, S.K. 

K^' .. . . 


[NO’S (JOr.f.KOK, I.omton.—LKOTUKKS to LAJMKS.— 

'file CLASftRN a'ill hr IlK«nPK7t Kl> on Mniuluy, tletolieT 14, at A niMervatorv Avenue, 
KenainKtOT, \V. (e'oMi to On* lllvh HtHn-t Station nntl Vrstry null). In the irtlJou iiifi diihjii-iM: 
Holy (hylntnre, ChiiTi'h lUrtory.JAiirte anil Moriil l^bllowtnhy. Aiirlunt mid Modtirii liUtorv, 
KnelUh, lAiitln, (irwU, FitneU, riiul (leitiinii, Arithin<-4ii‘, AlKibni, (rt'iimeirj. AHlronuniy, 
Phyidmi,Cilirmtirtr}', Pliyaiolcnry, BoUmy, Harmon}, luwl Drnwini.' -“For I'l’iHja-rliie niiti lul 
inlMinatlun apply to Uie Sk-oTeUiry, MUa ( '. SotfutT/;, *i Bi’UIxe I'lirk (iiirdena, N. W. 

U N IV V. ri 8 I TY a 0 T. L i-l G K IMllH T O T..- 

The TITIRO will Wain on t'>rtoli«r «, 1S7H. The Oillnirr Nininltaa, lliv wrwma 


The TI'llRO SEfWI(i5( will Wain on t'>rtoli«r 1S7». The OiUntfr Niipplka. H'v 
OfPiihar aex, utHin* Uiii nrilirMr.v m'huot uire, the iiifiiiis of eontlnnin;; their sUiillCi’tii Si'il-iut, 
lAnutingrB, lllatorv. and Ltfi>mture ; nod iwrtli'ularir hi tlirwr linmrheH of Applied Selenee 
whwltati‘uin»loveil in the Arttnnd MiiiiutiivUireH. The Cheiniunl i.ithurutory li oiH'ri ihdly, 
1 Ten toVivr. AmniKeim'iita hnre been made, iQ eoniiexlon with the iVparliiient of 


liWMiriMtmiiilHitrieyliixh}' cfhleti Sincieiite may sp^ the aix enmuier iinaithii, aa I'liplln, 
w,,n various BoAitFfiyfiiKrirma In Mid iinar Urlatui. TnfVimiitUun with reirord Ui the Imtiriiii; 
^Students wlnTicirivrn t>.y the PitiMilPaL, on applleatlaw tliromth the SNoaKTAitv. Srvrrnl 
ficliiditnihliMvrnUaieiiinpetril (hr early 111 iletolier. For Proape'^tM'* •“><• further Ijil'onnation, 
to j p^ TtP STuiffc, M.R.(;..H„ Hccreiary._ _ 

TNSTRUOlipN l>y COKUKSPONDENOK—LAniES, who 

-* wlalijo (IlremHO Home Kilnrallon of their Dunnlitrra mid Sona. are invited lo trv n 
i«strra 4 <TEACHTOtlnlilof EXAMINATIO.N by LEl'TER, iiarrhal on hv Tutor., under 
Rip iiiimaan'nu'itlrjpr a tXinfinitlM, I'rvparutlon. If diwia'd, for Kflliihiin.di rnlveisltj, I.oi-mI 
Examiaatlniia, or Kiildanne in av*teniatio prlviitu atudy. llursnriea of £310, iinil I’nresol' £,i, 
tidhtnd toltndenta. CL AS.SF 4 S upcu .November 1.- I’ruapoctusto he hwlfrum the SKI'uktaui , 
91 Hlengirohy Terrace, Edlnliuo;h. 

TWRITAM ViKMlMAiir S0B(K,)L.—KING'R sblKHAlt- 

•T-' mnPf...'T]iu K.MmlitatItm nf niiiMHiUh-. 9n t)io KIKO'H Sr:ll(>I.AllsnlF!4 will ink. 
niare In Uiv ('linpUr lloom, on Thuraday, N.ivc-ulIht 81, tad F.i’Idiiv, N.ivemlK-r 88 . 1S7h, at 
Nine A.M., wlien *l'\V(l Sl'IlHLAIlH will ho npiminti-d to supply the piViUiit Viieiiiicle«. 


lVrARLT*(W«)lI(UI OOLTiEnK.—In DocemWr n.; 

Im an Kxaminnlion for T IFTKKN r< H' NHATTOV SI’IIIH.AR.SII 


a C'nndldato, prov Ided idwuyfl that hl» tavrentc are not In weallhy eireuniataneeo. 

CHiulldates niUidaend in their Noniea, wlUl Owtilicntes of llirir lilrlli. niid alAtoniciu iv| ijlr- 
cuinataneea, to Mr. E. Tkiu.m, The Cnlfcaca'lturhaiii, on or before ThurMilay, Noveinhe^t. 
Fuither InthrmaUun may he obUiuml by aMlyhitr to tlie 

Rev, IIRMIIY nOLDEN, DU., Urmt-Manler. 

: myt there will 

__. _ _ . I.AR.SIIIFS. of tliMyaliie 

of £80 per annum cseh. ttiiinhie. with any other Scholarahip oaeerrt Uimne .Sclirdiumliw,'’ 
dnvlng coiitinnaiiee iil ihe .seh.ml. Tiu-wr SehoInr-hiiH an* eonllued to Sona ol L'lerryuieii, 
ImiIuk noioiuees ot l.ii*- iloii riior>.—Ajipii lo the IKwisau, 

Y^mTI I TNG 00 LL K(^ iC^pinnripal Mr. \V. eT^LLOYD 

TRKVOn. J(ei’. It. W. MKTrALFK,M.A..St. John’a(i>ll.,(’«ml.. 

BOYS-liinlU*d to nUnit Hi.li lit ittii.ilnT-are prnjmieil lor the lIXlVFKSITlMSamlFI.r.J.n: 
tH'llOOLS. alnu for the ITuther Kranehea of Cniuiuereial J.iie. Hull Term will cuiiiiiieiue 
JMinidny, Uetolwi ll.—For PiiiM'ectui'eii. wuplv to the 1 ’jMMMImi,. 

MbllMXG PliKl»AU.\TORY CEARS/forThtT S()VH "of 

(JENTLEMEN leM-liwivel.i), 13 Sumerael Street, Portmaii Spiiar.'. The Autumn 
Term will cimmMtiec < wtolwv a. 




ICOATION in NANCY. —Profwnjor IIJIISGII, wIk, Inui 


..... ._ - roapucl_ .. .- - . 

Liidffntc mil, nrul Irons I'loleaKir lllltscd. Alalmn Uiaton, Mnlrevdle, Nmiey. 

AN OXFOllD H.A., late (Jjiissiciil Scholar, with irij.t:h ITonoars 

(Mtwla. imcl Oreiitu). nryiMiiea VCPILS in nil fJreeV., Latin, iiiiil FinsIlKh Siildret", for 


qmE 

MIL 


UOMPETITFVE MIUTAKY EXAMINATION' of 

MILITIA HinJALTKIlNS.-Mtihir P. ,1. A. UONN L prepnrHl to rfi-eive FOUR 
OFFICE Us to Bond lor the Mareli Exmoinntuiii.-^Vairtleld. Newi.m AhUA, Soitiii Ih von. 

OUADUATE, wishiiiff t(» take a MOltXlNG'0L\SS fn- 

Liri'LE TlUYS. would l-e«lnrl to hear of * LfMI Al.TTV iii L.mdoTi nr Siiluirhi -Sn 
Ol\l«!tIoiitolK'Kina»tlioiu>i, AildreM». / U -V..i'HrvorMr. Si-ll, tn Bolt Com i. Fleet Street, E.C. 

f,EG All ami UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION.^,—A RAR- 

HlSTEIt Mut rias'i ( rrtlflentt’ .>f Honoiirl. and (•rnrlimto in Hhiniiin of rnititir .l.-e, 
(WNDlli.VTFS lor the liar itnd UnlvernitleN, Uesident and Moii-Uesiilnit. Addi-tnii, 
' (iiudt'iia. W. 


preiiarei CANi; 

L., 17 lUktol (h 

•"PEA XR;Viil>E.— Hevoml VAGANHIES occur in the Salc-lioome 

•A of nti Cf'taWhhrd Firm ui TE t TIltOKEUS, In Mloeins Lnue, »Iii*-h ofl'era ivkhI 
npnorltulfllii a i.>ryOl(NfJ liF.NTLEMFN to lonm tin- Uihiii.'i.h A Preni'mm, 01 Tlireo 
Yeupi' 8<*\l<v in hell 0 I’rornluni, rr^iulnnl. - Address, II., J'oitei, laindou Cuuiiii.;ruiHl .Sale 
Kooma, M ImvMc Lmtc 

Cfi.Ailiqjs.-ItOjIlJO'iind Rl'isi UEN( !l ^ in a eolect Establish- 

ips>nt. ol tVesKfale-on-Sea.—For ’reniw. ndclnwy to B 8 Adrian Square. iVeatKiile. 

BHBlltAHI.# EAJU LY RESIDKNOE'tc LET, "fteb^ 

tiu' lK'*t part of Fhiahmy Turk. Hont, £W) peranmiiri It eoiitirH* Four Bedronnoi, 
Ur#winK»roiiui, otH’iiliiKon the Cmiaervatory. aiiaeipuH ihniriti and Mreiikhist-rooma. Ahou 
Inrei! tianlon. (lernmnlly for b>' letter, oddnased X,i to Tlt» iuHuivlii, Seven Slscer!! 

Kuan, Stoko NewIHrtun, N. ^ 

XI LAKOE VliXA^~Fi^Tsh^ 

^ one iiMir tlie I'uwn, utd cute near tlwi Heruiltiua.^'Address. Ali*ma, Uio EnellBli Buuk. 


. one lunr tlie I'uwn, aitd cute near tlwi Honnltmie.^'Address, Alpma, Uio EngUdi Buuk, 

llyliiTS. 

XTYmibl\4Tri^^^^ Richmond llilT 

r/d/irie.'MW. Dr. EUWAUU LAKE, M.A„ M.U. Edlii. A health rranrt ihr Tnvnllds 
and uthert.. Turkish Baths 0111 hu l*ioudK«a. Vrlvatc untrwuco to Rlohmond I’ark. l*rwuei:tiis 
ou npiSleation, 

OVKRirAFfr"RODTE md “iTfE¥~'6 XNaEH 

,Y..’5srA'»ii%tnaa‘.rJ 

their ritwiiiiers Axmr Soudianmum. aid the Siwa Ciuia). every Thmvday. UiVi vliideroTCrv 
lrWay.ondtWBriwlUl.witt»thBOv«UutalMaas,evwy3Aiw»d«y. ^ >wm.«ovi.ry 
OfHi.'C'V. 19BI Tjmnlenhcll 8 ti«tit. E.C., mid S3 Cockiipnr Eliret. 6 . XV. 

pICTi;|tESvJm()NZi:srcmd ART on SALE^- 

'SAfM4tt1«<|Av>n.flCrMt,gl|]niinh IHatufca Cleaned, Lined, stud Riwtowd. If In the wont 
doQfaHhwTdmiMWCteamsAoeILegllttmual ti»Bew. Halos sdtuMdedon Coimniiiioji. * ”* 
CHABLKB DIKAB, » Rotubamtiton Street, Stnutd. 


MOTEua, . . 

TtBlGHTON.-BEDFORB -HoiEL.—Piwiiw Smv and 

^ VaidaDade. Bear the Went «ar- Centrat and vHct. . Tdwm iat^lljin ft. 
iCdflkie-feuttilwUdiMMidOseBh^ tea-Water 

F. O. RiCKARpS, JtSmiamt. 


TLFRAeOtoE IiaTRL.-..Acfiewiblo by Rail, StewawPj^iftr 

^ Coach. Grand Dinlnir Satoim « Ladies* Urawinc-reora 1 iWAtnft WBaitt, at^PaMIIIW 
Rooms I and SM efisn|hrt^{e Bevlrooms. Rveellont Cnisfavc. Oiolod Wlsna, end t aodis B ii te 
I. TaeUrof tTw. 1IUM£Y. MatuMtor, llfkMontlw. Rorth JMvdo. 


A LADY has pome bwntiful now SIIjVER and 4il0l!£D 

ORKlilKS TNDTAN ^WBLLISltV to spare 1 wfll also supply Ptolb at Basasis 
real Brctles'-w Inff woi-k on HsUu, ftir Drttwtutrnsirths, ,011 vary easy tonm. Ro ScAues.-^ 
Addrws. K, 9t3«., fielFs AdverttahiK CVttIce, Bolt ConrU FJoct m rcet, l^o ad on, ^ 

''PlIE ASTBONOMER.ROYAL liepprted to tbo AdiHwiatjr 

-■' i'Au(;ii.t IS. h»7ft)on 40 CltrwnomctarM tnituri'd Ihr iiiinual comiwtitlon, “AL F. DSElfT** 
Is tlie diMuit vre hivvo ever hwl on trial.” 'Ilie ItciHirt «t Chranamatvrs. WatctiM, 

Judmw at the FhlIndeliihia Exhllutioh van bo hod on ur>pn(iation.-'.H. F. PERT. C 
Wuh-h. and Cluck MAker to Iho (dwcu', Xi OPCKPPUR STREET. OBARIBO Cl 


NO CIIAnOF, FOR STAMPING IN CXILOURS BY MACfl||91lbY. . ^ 

T E S' N K R & K N E W ff T -aj H, 

“ IIEI.ATJ>IC STATIONKTW Mid KNGKAVKKS, iM Jt • 

InytOfsll nttetillontotlipfrsnperhsprelmeTivoflLLTrXflN ATING RELIEFPTAMIIROaftil^’^ 
PTE^SlNKlNlJ.tomhlniiiH ihi> p.'rii‘ciiou otwork. with tlu* mwt inodoraU* prhw 1 aim to thrlr^ 
iii'W modi* ol Rtninplm; In rotours (by mnchlt'iery} without ehiiviC, in qnnnHtios ntiral less than 
tworvauiiand LikKiriivi'hiiif).. 'Co Clnh'i, pnliUf CompuiikM, mid Inrute Oimiiumersanneraily, 
nil Imineiisu savinc is tluis elfbeted. All kinds uf sutloncry ut the most tnuderftte prices. 
Cash iltM'ount 10 )K'r .•enl. 

.1ENNEK ft KN RXV STTTB. to liie (iwen. 83 St. .Tiimc-iV Street, and «J Jemiyn Street , 8 .W..> 7 , 

J.£EAL & ftON’8 ILLUSTRATED C-ATALOQUE*”' 

BEDSTEADS. 

BEDDING. 

BBDBOOM FUBNITITRIJ, * 

Sent f.oe by post. 

HEAL tr SON, Ito, IH, l'i7. IIM TOTTKNH AM-COITHT-ROAD. LONDON, TY. 

Ij^URNISII your ^ HOUSE or ~ARARTMEN^ 

TIimHifUTOirT on MoKUER’.S inUK ^YaSPEM. Th.* oriyliml. best, amlMiBort 
lihrrnl. t luili Fiii'os; no ICxtvaI hsryu tor tun.* ttmto IdSrM. n.wfiil Htock to selectnuiii. 

' ■ ■ ‘ ' ttiid too Toltettoom Court It^ 


Xllii)*Lrii.toi| priced t'alulinou', u'itJi IVnii’*, isi'it hvt. 
mill 10, SO, tuiilsi Croa*.,street, W'.C. Kslaiilisht^l p 

ii 


E W E T S 0 N & MILNER, 

rXUr.NKT MAKKHP and Tn’IIOLR'rEKEBH, 

Tlu* K\enAKGi:,JIII. m, ai.t Tottmiham Court Bond, 

XVillonerdunTiL'the |ll‘l••lellt iiionth, in their vnrluiis DepathMUts, 

IIKMNXNTS and SKHPLIIS GmiPH 
((If w-hi«')i pLr1.iriilRr<i will he aert hy post if .hwlrcd), 

.\t Mifrii ur.ririCBU piih'Ks ft,r cash » 

They In 1 itr Insinjciion of their veiy lartn* sml varied Stork, nnd wllj fonrxrd their 
New llmik ol lieaiyna on niiiilleatliui. 

A U I) E 0 n Y P R K.—PI E H S E & LUTON, " 

^ 'i Ills if) an luii-lent I’crliime fmin Cyprus, Diirintr the natioiiiil eiireer of Kvyjit, 
Persia, Cnefe. iiinl Heme, tin* Island ot Cyprus was tlie resort of the/hf'’, loainod, anif 
rellin il. 1 1 wim nt the linie oi thi' (Vtniwies. when Itieharil 1. of Knirland aSHnnieil the titled!' 
Khi^f ofCypro-., Dint Ibo fnim*il UAL UR CUVl’llR was Introdiicwl Into Rnrope, tlie 
INMitioii of wliieli In yet iircsrrved In the archives of the Laboratory uf FIRSgJk: A LVInMv 
Thuse who are oiiiious In ancient Pci'fhmen enn he frratifled ut 

3 NEXX" ROND STREF.'l', lAINDOlL 

PEAIIS' TR.YNSPARENT 80AP.—For the Toilet.^th© 

^ Nursery, nntl for SJmvina. Urttned. ftyc ffotn excess of alkali and from artiflotal otlour- 
Jiip, deheutelv and wholosoinefy pivrniKieii, i( IS 8 onp In it« puTPSt lisrm, nnd hemuo the most 
heiilthi'nl In use ; Its/'real diirurnlity makes It also the mosteenriomleal. For ladies,ChlhirraC 
or iuiv one with delieiUe aii.l >eiisitive *kin it is invnliiiible. as It way be safely nsod where qir 
111 I 11 W .Sinp IS adimsslhh*. It hris stoiu) Ihc lest of eighty years' li'ial, n-ec>ve.d six prise ni«lHls.i 
iiuil Tli« valiii'i] reeoniniendntioiis of many eminent inedlflal iiraotitionei’H. Multi by all Chemists, 
iintlh.v I’lMUS.Iil Great KuHseltMtnict.ldOntloi*. k 

l..\ZENliY Sc SON’S PIOKLES, SAlfoRS, niid'TioN- 

A J • UIXIEN r^..-.R. LAZENBY A SGN, Sole Pnipnetors of the celcbratetl Jtoealftts, anti 
JVInnnfnetiiiiThtil the l'ie1<|i>s. Sauces, sud CtuidlinontM, no lonn and fsvouisblv distUitonohe.1 
hv ihfirNiinie. Im*^ in rtMniiid tin* PnMIe that every arthilo prepared hy Ihctn I* iruaranleivl • 
11 ^ .iitirely I7ninlniierttted._,'ia XVIgmoic Htieel, CavvutUsh Hqunro (Into h Edwards Btcest, 
rorlinnii Stiunrc). and IH Tnnity Street, London, H.R. * 

T-TARVEX^ S*\U0E—Oaution. — The Aduiirors of thi4 ' 

J l- rr-i(>hi'nte^aiiet, arc pnrtl.'idarly rerinesteil to ohuervo that eoeh Buttle, prepared by 
K. l>AZl'-NrtV & RON. bears the Label used so many years, aiKrH<d " Atimbeth Lnatnbg,*' ^ 

GOLD MEDAL. FARis. "" “ ‘ 

R Y ’ S 0 0 0 0 A' E X T R A 0 T.*, i 

G(laraiuestliiureCoeon, only dcprlvmldftltompcrduous oil. '1 

Sold In Pai-kebi and 'A’lns. ’ 

Twiri.vvil ExlliniTioN Mmojo, nwanVed to ,T. R. FRY A HONS. 

WILLS’ IIONl’iy'oTjT,’-—In o7th7 > 

» * Kt'ite of the iftull T.ibaero trntle, throit,'h Iht ns-rut ndnuire In the duty, XV. D. A , 
Ti. O, XVn.T,».huv.-ln*rr«liiee.l -Uonev Cut,’* .. 


is'nee, mill jiuU-ounef Cuekets at 'Pwopeneu, wldeli Umy reeomuend ns llio bast 
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4 ’HE AFGHAN DIFFICULTY. 


^ ^autRority of LordiJMWR^iNCB will prolwibly 
di&tarL pr© appai*ent upanimity which provailed in 
England aa to tSi^jneCossity of invading Afghanistan, liord 
DaM’EBNCE’b judgment is entitled to respect, even when his 
not convincing; but it is remarkable that 
he, seems neither to recognize the change of circumstances 
which arises from the reception of a Russian ISnvoy at 
Cabal nor the possible share of RuRsia in the recent policy 
of the AiiHSKR. It may have been prudent to tolerate the 
sullen isolation of a semi-barbarous rnlor as long as it was 
indiscriminate or impjirtial, and nevertheless to resent his 
ostentatious preference of a rival Power. If tliccnierpriae is 
undertaken, the naojlo of prosecution must bo determitied 
.exclusively by professional judgment. Mr. FAweterr, in a 
letter to the Daily x’aises the important question 

wbotber the cost of the war is to bo borne by the English 
or the Indian TreaRury. The late Lord Dkbtjy, when the 
government of India was transferred from the Company 
to the Crown, stated fnat the expense of wars beyond the 
Indian frontier, undertaken for English objects, would not 
bo paid out of Indian revenues; but, as might be ex¬ 
pected, no definition was attempted of Imperial or of 
Indian interests. The expense of the Bubsequont Persian 
war wasdividodbetweentheEnglishiind the Indian Govorn- 
meuts, Mr. Fawctstt relics on a vague declaration, attri- 
i^ted to the Yickroy, that he had, before he loft England, 
iarrangt^ with the Secretary of State the due subordina¬ 
tion of his measures to the policy of the Government .at 
home. It was proper that the two G overnments should act 
in concert; but it may perhaps have been iateudod that 
any military operations which might be necessary in 
should be considered aslocalih their character. The expense^ 
\o£ the last Afghan war was boi 4 ie by the Company, although* 
the Directors steadily opposed the warlike enterprise which 
was undertaken by Lord Auckland at the instigation of Lord 
PaXiMSRSTON. On that, as on other occasions, the pacific 
inclinations of the Company were overruled by the 
. Uinisters of the Crown acting through the Board of Cou- 
tiol. Mr, Fawcett fails to show that the punishment of 
the Amber’s insolence is not a duty primarily devolving 
iqn the Indifm Government. The share of Russia in tho 
transaction has not been officially ascertained; nor is it 
possible at present to determine how far tho incitement of 
trouble in Afghanistan was, as some Russian newspapers 
nasert, intended to react On the mode of executing the 
Berlin treaty* The strongest part of Mr. FawoetPs ar^- 
ment is founded op. the financial necessities of tho Indian 
. i^vemment; it is impossible to maintain a vast Em- 
^ nire, .gaxrisonea iff a powerful army, if means oannot be 
' Ibnnd for prosecuting a fbontier war. The money must in 
first instance be raised bjr loan, and the payment of in¬ 
terest irith or without a sinking fhnd would not impdse on 
Ihe taxpayer an intolerable burden. It may be a question 
whsih^ England ought not to bear a portion of the ex- 
. ^pnn^j ^,the Government is satisfied with the proofis of the 
activity of Bussian intrigue, which was stimulated 
by the antagonism which provailed before,, if not after, 
ihe Tr^a^of Bai&* A check to the menacing encroaiSli- 
siehts .df 0^^ be an advantage 

^ s« to Ihdisu : Bdt fiar the war between 



^ xnnBt; 


past Imvo been deemed contingently'neccssaiy appear to 
proceed with commendable promptiffiide. Two forces, 
numbering together twelve thousand men, are to be dis¬ 
tributed between Quettah and tbo nearer end of tho 
Bolan Pass. It is not yot known whether a more direct 
advance on Cfibul will be made from Poshawur through 
tho ^hyber. Tho VicirROY and his advisers prudently 
abstain from any public annonneement of the* time 
or tho ^^*0 impending camj)aign. Some milituiy 

writers Kti*ongJy urge an immediate advamR>, in the belu)t 
that b6th Oahul and Candahar might bo occu2ncd befbro 
the winter Reis iu in Decomher. The political advantages ' 
of an early invasion are ro obvious that, if tho movemisut. 
is 2iostponed, the delay may coiifid<jtitly bo attributed^*' 
reasons of military iirudenco. A Oon-OHjiondout of tho 
Times who is generally well iriformed posilivcly nssertR 
that a winter canq^aign would bo rash or impracticable. 
His opinioiisf are entitled to much weight, if th^ arc 
founded on a knowledge of tho policy which ds in mvonr 
at hcadquartors. The intention of the VtCKBOY to transfer 
tho scat of govornmont to Alooltan during tho winter is 
compatible with tho design either of an autumn 
or a spring campaign. If no decisive movement iii to 
bo mado at pre.sent, questions will hereafter anse as to 
tho expodicney of ha“vring hurried ow tlio quarrel with 
the Ameer at a moment wbea i^w'as impossible to reaent a 
probabj^ 4ict of , The appointment of a Cent- 

mand^inSblijffi* tio i^nnounced j and it may bo 

hoped hfeit iu flip doudbGi*of tho yv^ he V^iU be, allowed a 
largo discretion. The names of fiio principid subordii^alc 
officers 'ap2)car to command confidence in India; nor in 
thoi:p''reaifou to apprehend a repetition of tho disgrnci^ful 
fhvoTirilisnk. which prevailed during the former A%hnn 
war, and beyond the days of tbo Crimea. It is unlucky, 
but perha2i» unavoidable, that generals of competent rank 
have passed tho age of sixty. Respect rather than con- 
fidonoe is sugge.sted by tlio statement that a bravo office'..* 
first rose to distinction forty years ago. 

The former Afghan war was declared in a proclamation by 
Lord Auckland, dated October t, 183S, and it began iu the 
following spring. Then, as now, the war originated in 
jealousy of Russian intrigues ; but tho quarrel was unne-. 
cessarily forced on Dost Mahommed ; whoroa^is son has 
wantonly offered a gross affront to tho Indian Gfevernment. 
The Persians, who havo Idng been instruments of Russian 
aggression, besieged Herat in the early part of 1838; and, 
on the obstmath refusal of Lord Auckland to protect the. 
Aighan ruler against the threatened encroachments of 
Russia and P^ia, the Ameer announced his intention of 
making terms with the ififvader; bnt, before a rupture 
had taken place, tho siege of Herat was raised through 
the efforts of Eldred Pottxnoer, then a iioutonant in the 
Indian army, who undertook tho conduct of the de^ec. 
It would have been easy to miiike terms with.Do^t; 
Hahommep ; but unfortunately Lord Auckland, uhd0r tho 
direction of Lord Palmerston, or nominally of Sir 
Hobbousb, had determined to restore Sli^ a 

Witimist pretender to tly^ throne oi A%lismMnn. 
With some opposition &om highlandprs in the 
and under thq oommissaHat diffioultivB 
ocunmon in oountries, the invii^ding: 

twmte aind tlm 
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pefndent, Toetter |rust^d,''bedaiafMS. tlier ^ ijt!Li^na^o% the .po&t0iit« of ,t^ 

poWerfdU The pliief of Jjjf-htijbt, wtoi^y,’svas tp, tct,,*bj^-ve^ toticlr fo^. 

the invading annr»^^«« soon itWfi:nKSs tk i^e^^byVtlus» Im Xjn." ^ '^»<>^ 

- - ^ - Clbroh by the^^extent or 

' the rifonnsVrtrhich he priJ^es to'efPoot, 
tendency of Eomai^.^diploma(oy will be 
anM-%^a» rmg^iilito hoiifcarablo'^ipt^vity mildS* an<?*more conciliatory thait'it was till lately^ 
in alfiivt* 'iimfc, ther^ will be no extraordinary or eonepi<^l|^ 

mul lilio ®^ish Aoiiqueet revAal of what his predecessor has done. The ItalM 
app^Ad tlflK) Tihto^vdltcii'Deoairibor JS41, the Crcyvomment, for example, would find Leo JCHL easier 

^ ‘ -^ ■ . rt i <* ^1.1 . t % . ,, .1 _ Ttr.rc TY 


j^flwirouiiriroijSfoai of the Hrn4% ntifUbo tn^uobrro^ niasHiicrc 
b^;^|AWOli’fe’.U;.A^B4uKuAiSi,ai*o anuMj.^' tbo suddcKt memories 
m’^ l^ibry, fhon^i it is true tlnil I lie Kritilisb port of 
th'ia force was ins^nificant ill oiinik*rs, «7id that tJio luis- 
fojl^lino was canst^ by the iti(;a|«c:ity and mi«- 

inanaj3(1smont. From .Ifiimoi'y 1X41 ami l'\ibrnary 1842 
«i# Ito EHT 8A1.K ffullsintly maiutoimul his ^jositiou at 
dellalomd, and in the sprino' of 1S42 (b iieriil Pollock 
forceil the Kbybcr Pass,relieved JiOl-tlobad, mid nnd. Norr, 
wlio had advanced siinultuneously iroiri (>audaJiar, at 
Cabiil. The result of the whol(« amit* was to prove that 
Afghanistan couhl offer no s(did r(*si.stftneo tfi English 
anus. Dost Mauommi'.o, after In':; resoratioii, maintained 
the English alliance with unwavering lo^all.y tlnongh the 
roiuaindor of his reign. 

The Punjatib and Scinde, whieli from 1838 to 1843 
wore watched by the Indian (rovcrnineiit with constant 
nnxjji^y, now ])laco their ii'soai'oes at its disposal. 
Tho passes in llio inoimiains from the Kiiyber to the 
Eolau arc watched from nearly one Imndreil forts by 
detachments posted there for tin‘ purpose; jmd (iuettali 
has, with the assent of the Khan of Kijelat, been 
providently occupied by a garrison whieh will now bo 
strongly reinforced. It may be assumed that tho p.assagc 
of the Bolan is secured ; anil ncL'-ntiatlons are in progi’ess 
with the chiefs of tlio tribes wliieh oeeupv the other passes. 
It must not bo forgotten thid l‘oi,i/>rK, having oitlicr no 
time or no inclination to buy oil' the Khyber chiefs, forced 
his way with trifling loss by ol t.'tM ving the rules of military 
science. 1 ’ho ulterior intentioiis of tlie English Govern¬ 
ment and the VicriioY have mij.iirally not been disclosed. 
The army whieh is to march on Cabal Avill ))ot ho 
enteumbered by tho preseai'c oJ* n pretender; nor 
will there be any dipjmsifioii to fletlirone Sfere 
.A.IJ, if it is found possible li> i‘xaet Kullieient pledges 
for his future submission and iidelily. il* Asiatic 
}»otcntates can he convinced at a moderate cost that it is 
not safe to defy England Jit the instigation of Russia, the 
war will not have been undertaken in vain. For tho pre¬ 
sent it will be prurient to rieecj>t the .'issiiranees of the 
Jtussian Government that it has fakmi no pari in provok¬ 
ing tho quarrel. Hussian journalists who announce that 
the Afghan war has been amingod for the purpose of cor¬ 
recting tho miseari*iagos of lierUii may libel their own 
country with impunity. All their efforls will ho insufli- 
(iiont to low'er them to the level of tlu7 Irish brawlers who 
afibet enthusiastic sympathy for Sninm Au, as their pre- 
ilocessors, nearly forty years ago, a.]»})luutlerl in prose 
and vorso the bloodthirsty treason of Akuak Khan, 


THE POPE'S TdiTTER. 

T he Pope has ratide the up[)()Intmei]t of Cardinal Nina 
to tho Sccrctaiyshiji of Stale tin? occasion of a letter 
in which ho reviews the relations of the Holy See to the 
tomiioj'al Powers with wliieU it is at Variance. The 
Umo of tho letter is tempiualc and digniiiod. Whal- 
evor may bo tho degree of ident ity helwceu Leo XJII. 
tuwl Pius IX. in the laatliu- of policy, there is no 
i*cseiublance between them in tlm mailer of language. It 
is needless to say that the pontifical view of modern 
society is not that which modern society,is disposed to take 
of itsolf. AVhon Leo XIII. sut:ceofU*<l to the Cliair of PktEr 
there were some who seemed t,o exfioct that tho now Pope 
would bo a sort of cross helAveiMi the Dean of Westmin- 
sTEii and Principal Tullocit. They would scarcely have 
>>oen surprised if he had meuchod, at tho English chnrch 
in Rome, and sent tho aeimon to England for pnblicaiion 
in Good Words. To persons of this tcftiyiier the Pope’s 
lamentations ovor the aposta:y of tho world will seem ex- 
uggeratod and unreal; whilcNhcy regard his decla¬ 
ration that the onro for the evil hy^dy to bo found in 
reconciliation to thoB#Aj^Church aSftlisti’essingly bigoted. 
To ftoy one wha bas%(iib Jiveu j|^ r(^ to his tl^logiesl 


to <leal With ihtm Plus IX., supposing that the/'wem ’ 
genuinely anxious to como to tomis with him. j-Btifc- 
if tho Italian Government waits until the Pope pro- 
jioscs terms, or originates a scheme imdei* which* an 
ami(7abJo separation of Church and Btato will be^^offiSctod 
and the Popif s position in Rome will be simply that of 
head of a voluntary religious body, it is likely to wait 
a long time. If over a really Oonsorvativo reaction seta 
in in Italy it will prolmbly, if Leo XIII. is then olive, be* 
easy to establish that modtis viv&ndi which has been tho 
dream of the host Italian statesmen. Rut there is nothing 
about the Pone’s character or policy that is calculated to 
take a Radical people by storm, or to bring: tho Italians to 
his feet in a passion of self-accusing admirwon. 

Tho Pope deserves tho credit of having seixod a 
favourable moment for opening negotiations with Ger¬ 
many. Tho debate on tho first reading of tho 
Socialist Bill showed that tho Imperial Government 
is not quite easy at the results of the struggle)^ which 
it has waged with so much persistency. A nation 
which sees the ministers of religion exiled or imprisoned 
is not likely, if the Government succeeds in commanding 
its sympathy, to think more highly of religion itsolf; and 
tho loosening of old-fashionod obligations which naturally 
follows is very well calculated to encourage new and specu¬ 
lative ideas of all kinds. So long as these ideas did not 
to politics tho Government was philosophically 
indifferont to their diffusion; but, now that Socialism ha^t 
b(*oii recognized as a public enemy, advanced thinkers of 
all kinds have fallen into discredit. Prince Bismarck hn.*^ 
probably seen reason to regret those comfortable times in 
Avhich tbo civil and tho ecclesiastical authorities always 
pulled together, and the clergy repaid the favour of the- 
State by preaching unquestioning obedience. Things have 
altered sincci then ; and now, when the State finds itself 
in need of all the Aveapons that it can lay hands on, it is 
natural that tho change should appear less attractive than 
when fi^rst Germany scorned to be about to adil tho Romant 
Catholic Church to the list of her conquered foes. To 
find that it has on tho wdiole fiiilod, and that, even so far 
as it has .succeeded, success has been attended with serious 
drawbacks, is a discovery which will set a prudent Go¬ 
vernment to consider whether it may not retrace its steps. 
In entering upon his conflict with Romo PrincA BiSMAiiCk 
made two mistakes. Ho did not consider whether Roja6 
had given any cause for the atiack which couM bo so, 
stated as to intlamo tho popular feeling against her, and 
lie did not limit, his demands to points on which submis¬ 
sion was conceivably possible. That the German Govem- 
mont Avill sec it expedient to retreat some day or other can 
sjjarcel}' bo doubted. Whether it will, at present, take 
advnutjigo of tho Pope’s desire to “establish a real, solid,. 

“ and darabl(7 pcjice ” will probably depend on the success 
r>f Prim^o Bismauce’s nsegotiations with the National 
Liberals. 

Tho PojPE begins his reference to tho relations betwteen 
tho Vatican and the Italian Government with a long list 
of charges which he might make, but, for tho moment, ab¬ 
stains from making. Ho will for the moment say nothingT 
about his sorrow for the spoliations which the Papacy baa 
undergone, or for tho suppression of the religious order^ 
or for the severance of the great Roman chanties from the 
clergy, or for the law which oWi^s SeminaristB to servx»tln. 
the army, or for the muHiplication of heretical schools m 
Home itself. All these things are obstacles to areoonciliit- 
tion between himself and the Ititimn Gevemment; but 
there is one which is more insupemble still. These are aR 
wrongs inflicted on the Ohureh, but tiiey do not aim at 
rendering the ordinary administration of ecclesiastical 
affairs impossible. The course which the ItaHan Gtyvem- 
ment has lately pursued with regard to i:lie appointment 
of bishops does aim at thu. After the oecupatm of.Boihe < 
it was pi^iely dedaxed that the Beyere^ Pontiff 
would enjoy complete liberty in tim mtbintiiiiefit of :* 
bishops to the Italian sees. th 38 idM||^': 






t^ei j/4tlilleid fhom ’ newly tippoij^tod 

hidl&0p$'‘ti^)R9V%nQii^ and reKjogviiEe 

tbeic ^oizdoaiio^ to benefices. The ri&son aessigned for 
this rlftwal %artlie ommioimf thte bishops to*, present 
to the Government mstrumonts of their appoififapaent 
and institution ; but/^nc© the Aposkdio See, anxious to, 
oonif^do all that it co^d to the Italian Goveniil^mt, jjon-'' 
djentod to allow tluo bishops io roeoji^niKo the Gorerrtthent 
to this extent, one excuse after another has been alleged 
ail'jk tfiasou for the continued refusal cjlbcr to pay them 
thdir incomes or to admit their jnrisdietion. The choice 
ofth^ Fops is not accepted as a sufiiciout testimony to the 
] 9 taeM of a bishop for his functions. He is forced to 
undelPgoifb© humiliation of a prolonged and secret inquiiy 
into his character, os though he wero au unknown or sus¬ 
pected person. Even the fact that he has been for years 
a bishop, and has been recognised as such by the Govern¬ 
ment, does not excuse him froni this ordeal. The prelate 
who was lately translated to the see of Perugia has 
been treated by the Government as though ho hod just 
been raised to the episcopal dignity. 

It is not unreasonable that tho Pope should on this 
evidence attribute to the Italian Govenuneut a detcrjninri- 
tion to regard tho Church ns an enemy with wlioin recon¬ 
ciliation is iinpossiblo. If over the Law of Gaaruntcos is 
to be carried out, tbero is no part of the Poi'k’.s autliority 
which it will be more necessary to leave nnfettorod tlian 
the appointment of bishops, oorue future Concordat be¬ 
tween tho two powers may concodo to the Italian Govern¬ 
ment oerfeoiB rights of veto or of suggestion ; but tho Law 
of Guarantees was not, strictly speaking, a Concordat. It 
was a demonstration offered to the Calholic world that 
the spiritual froedom of the Pope might be maintained 
intact under a system which subjects tho policy oP italyto 
all tho vicissitudes of Piirliamentary govenimont. Nothing 
could promise less well for tho suoooss of such an attempt 
than a maintenance by tho Italian Government of its old 
claims in tho matter of appointments to bonolii?es. A right 
which is reasonable and appropriate when the alliance 
betwoon tho State and tho Church is mihrokcii and tho 
■wealth of tho Church unimpaired, may cease to bo either 
tb© one or tho other when tho alliance between the State 
ami tho Church is dissolved and tho clergy have become 
mere pensioners of the Government. Italy as it is, and as 
it seems likely to be, wiU never bo on good terms with 
llomo except on an understanding that each shall let the 
other alone; and the Government which is most anxious 
to bring this about, and ba.s most to gain from its being 
brought about, is the Government which ought to sot the 
example. It is a great mistake to leave tho Pope free to say 
with tnith what Leo XIII. says of the Italian authoiities. 


MB. LOWE ON IMPERIALISM. 

R. LOWE has made, in the current number of Die 
Fortnightly Revieiv, a vigorous attack on the policy 
which has lately acquired tlie name of Imperialism. A 
few years ago tho same word was used to ilesiguate the 
form of govornmont which seemed to be firmly ostablislied 
in.!Bhanoo; but the empire which M.r. Lowe donouueos 
may be administered by an aristocracy or by a democracy 
m well sji by a single person. The Roman Republic had 
become Imperial long before it submitted to the sway of 
the> CjifiABs; A mouth ago Mr. Gftso, in the Nineteenth 

Omtwry, contrasted Imperialism with an economic system 
aod with the narrow policy which he called parochial¬ 
ism; ai^ as he^ himself said, his sympathy with both 
albabuiitiTes enabled him to be impartial. Mr. Lowe is 
‘ es^blusively on one side,, and he assumes that tho present 
Gowniment is on the other. With an exaggeration alien 
. to hil ordinary method and. to his habits of thought, ho 
^^daelores that the next election *^will in all proba- 
“ biUty be rSiuked by posterity among tho most moiucn- 
^ iems thttfc have occurred daring the last six hundred 
yewt^" It is of oourse possible that any year may fom a 
principal epoch in history; but, if it were prudent to 
. ludul^ in prophetic- ooujeetures, domestic changes might 
perhaps seem likely ta be more fertile of consequences than 
wars, tvctttissi, or auinaces which are essentially transitory, 
tihose who may b« inoUtwd to apee with Mr. Lowe’s esti- 
' jmatc. of Gypras aad'of the Turkish protectorate are never* 
' tfa^osa atiiWty to Gonecdo iheiaselves with the reilection 
" novel foreign- enterprises wiU, if they prove burden- 
' probfl^y be abandoned* Mr. Lowe’s six centimes 


have witfiessed^ id ad^tiou dpnuestlo ihcOon<dMd 
o:f En|Taud 

and 'titfiE ;'<St the pationabgwth M not beett 

‘primaiH^i;^ perminpontly .pnon^oted on kheckei/|35f 
wars of ELiziB3K'S'n5 of MAnriioiioroH, ,or. of ' 

Tho-i^Afghqp war also,* if ^'has to po fqdgpv^'sriU 
pass over withjukd«ivir.g^jiprociftblc’ tfncm 'I'ho'’Saime- ^ 
rialism w hich hMimis r. Lowk . ' Vhiefiy ' iiv ■»' 

jealousy o^Roisia ^ich it may be If^ed, . 

in Kuropuati war. If the next el^ption causes ; 

sioii of household snfFvago to counties, *or^'it j)rhuip;t<^ 
tho future disestablislmioiiL of the Churijllilf'in ringlaud^an^ 
in Scotland, it will h.avo decided issues leas figurative 
than Imperialism and nujre proiJtically huportant. 

The Imperialisru of English policy has genorJiUy taknn; 
the form of resistance to ambitious projects of Cihpire. 
FiiiLii* II., Loui.s XIV., and Nak>i.E 0 n all attempted in 
their turn to raise tbomsolv'cs by ciinquest and usurpation 
above tho level of other iadcpomlout sovereigns ; and they 
8 ucces.sivcly ericoimt(’i'(Ml the resolute opposition of Eng¬ 
land. Even in tho days of the elder Prrr, who would have 
.seemed to -Mr. L(nvE an invotorato Imperialist, the 
Boujibon Family Compact, strengthened for a time by 
the alliance of Austria ami of Russia, apptured gravely 
to endanger the balaucii of power. Lord liBACONSFlEiiO ‘ 
and his colleagues have, as far as ciruumstanoes allowed, 
resisted the clToris of tho gigantic Empire of R#Bsia 
to aggrandize itself by tho conquest of Turkey. Tho 
object hsis bi‘cu jnirsued for a century with obstinate 
))CTSGverance, and during that time tho great majority of 
English statesmen have regarded the cntwpriso with un- 
coneealcd disapproval, Fivo-ainl-twouty yesara ago Tiord 
AiiEanEEN’s Guvernmojil, agamst its own inclinablon, but 
in accordance with an almost universal national wish, en¬ 
gaged, not in a (hmgvt'ss, but in a war, for almost exactly 
the same ends whieh have; been contemplated by the pre- 
.sent Government, 'fhe Crimean witr has since been 
severely criticized; but, among many objections, tho 
charge of lmperiali.sm bus not been raised against its 
official authors. Lord Falmebston earned his lon^ and last¬ 
ing popularity by u- steady adherence to the 83'8tcm which j|p 
now bold up to odium a.s Imperialist. Utterly disapproving 
the policy which Mr. Lowe recommends, Lord PalmeustON 
maintained peime as h)ug as ho directed foreign affairs; 
and the only war of In'.s timo was caused by the 
vacillation and timidity of rivals who had temporarily 
succeeded in countonw^ting hi.s iufiuence. National isola¬ 
tion, which Mr. Lowe seems to recommend, is impossible 
to a country whieli, notwithstanding its insular position, 
lias colonies and de])fndeneies scattered ovo,r the world, 
and. tho greatest traile and largest maritime navy which 
liave been possessed by any nation. Mr, Lowe would 
perhaps deprecato the cultivation of any special iutorost in 
the affairs of a country so remote as China; yet it appears 
from a late return that, out of about two millions and a 
half of tonnage of vessels trading to Chino, England owns 
considerably more than two millions. The possession of 
the Indian Empire, whicli Mr. Lowe regretfully recog* 
iiizos, is not loss iucompatible with an exclusive regard to 
domestic affairs. The issue between two systems of policy 
w'ould be more accurately represented if the question wore 
pi’oposed whether it was tho duty and interest of England 
to oppose tho Imperialism of ambitiouH Powers. 

It is not necessary to accept Mr. Lowe’s challenge by 
vindicating tho policy which he condemns. If Imperialisia 
means craving for additional territory, officious intmorence 
in tho ooiicorna of foreign countries, or the idle and contempt- 
ibl© pnrauit of military glory, Imperialism is bad and mis¬ 
chievous; but none of Mr, Lowe’s opponents in the 
contest which is to bo the culminating struggle of six 
hundred years will undertake the defence of the System 
which ho denounces. The measures of a Government 
must 1)0 judged on their merits; but the intentions and 
t]ioc»ric.s of their promoters may generally bo interpreted 
by their own language. Lord B»A^ONm£LD and Lord 
Salisbubv professed, with or without roaBoii, to bri^ 
back from Berlin^ not territorial^ggrandbimieAt, imrpro* 
parations for conqmst, but peace accompanied, as they 
said, by honour. It is needless to prove that a toribuliDnt 
policy is in itself objectiotiable, though it may be pec^mtly 
legitimate to show the B^lin Treaty or the Thrldsh 
Convention involves lijtee risk».Mjjrhe general ppopo-? 
sition thq fir^ duty o£a Gdpk^ent is to jdhwiot^ 
the happiess, <Cth%peo^^ia egwy io^sputable and 
Wn. mee from 
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coiusem in international affairs is always prudent. 
Ti>e timidity of Jamks I. has not been favourably con¬ 
trasted by historians with tho vigour of CE05fWEtU| The 
withdrawal of Prussia from tho European concert uuring 
the interval between 1794 and t8o6 inimndiatcly preceded 
the humiliation which resulted from the defeat of Jena. 
]lfr. Lowe himself virtually admits that the accefteion of 
the Conseiwativo party to oUice was in some degree 
nttributablo to the irritation which had been caused by 
the foirngn policy of the former Goveniinont. reputa¬ 
tion for unlimited pliability to foreign demands and 
encroach in eniH is unsatV, as well as ofFensivo to national 
pride. The difTorcnce befwoon the systemH of policy ro- 
epectiv(dy repres(‘nted by Air. Glads'I’on’e and Mr. Lowe 
and by Lord IbiACoNsm:!,!) mid fjord SAj.TSTurRY is one of 
degroo'iii practice, though there may bo fi, wide divergence 
inspirit. Mr. Lown, in coiijjiuciiou with l)ia colleagues, 
wiis not le.s.s responsible for tho positive .stipiilaiions of 
tho treaty of 1871 than for tho fqicul of the lllack Sea 
clauses of 1856. 

One of the ninnorous and unavoidable dIsadvantagos of 
political oontrovcTsy consists in tho faJlacious appearance of 
dissent from the truisms or sound maxims us well as from the 
fallacies ju-opounded by an ailvcrsary. Air. Lowe’s argu¬ 
ments would be sound if they wore directed against op¬ 
ponents holding th(* npinioriM wliich lie s(‘ems to attack. 
He inquires, with ajiparent force, what will be gained 
“when each of us has come to consider himself an 
Alf:xa\i>iju or a Sesostuis P ” TJie obvious answer that 
nothing will bo gained s(*(?m.s to admit tho assumption 
that the cultivation of an insane popular conceit has been 
deliberately under!ukeii by some body of statesmen. Some 
Aliiiistcr may p(*rbaps, in tho heat of debate, have used 
such a phra.so as Jin|)onalism; but bo can certainly 
not have intended to tempt bis supporlcra or tho 
members of the genci’al coTiimmiity i-o regard themselves 
IIS conquering heroes. Lm-d Paemeustox was contimt 
to boast, with perhaps an admixture of hyperbole, that ho 
had secured to (jvej-y Kriglish subject the imn)iinities of a 
Koman citizen. Air. Lowe’s alarms art< not contincMl to tho 
<hKngers of an aggn^s.sivc fonugn policy. Ho says that 
“ the poisoned chalice of Inqurialism which we have held 
“ out to our ullic’s and rivals is now commended to our 
“ own lips.” The drug has changed its character by tho 
use of tho poisoned cJuilicc for domestic consumption. 
Mr. Lowi: iuean.s Hint a vicious foreign policy has been 
pursued bymemns wbieh ai'e, in his judgment, uncionstitu- 
tionaJ ; but ilio policy might have been good, though it 
involvt'd an irrcgnlar jdpoccss, or it might have been rash 
and ruinous, and yet strictly constiintionnl. Tho poison 
in the ehalico cnnKists in the adoption of important mea-. 
Kurcs without the ]u*ovions coiiscmi of Parliament. It is 
true that in such cuj-cs a Alinistry mds at its own 
risk; but the subsequent approval of Parliament con- 
Btiiulos a (?onjplctc indemnity. Air. Lowb kno>vs that 
all the acts whieli he denounces have been ratified by 
majoritlc.s ot'fi um 100 to 120 in tho House of Commons. 
Tlicro must in every iSlatc bo somewbere an ultimate 
authority: and in Enghind it is vested in Parliament. If 
tlio CSovcrnment had inisculciilatcd tho judgment of the 
House of Commons, it would have been driven fromolHce ; 
and tho penalty lins in modern timc.s been cotisiderod a 
auflicient substitute for tlio obsolete remedy of impeach¬ 
ment. If such a decision had been given, it would 
probably not have becui t<io late to reopen the foreign 
policy of tho Government. A Constitution may, as in the 
United States, require two or more departments of the 
Govornmeni to rat by treaties before they are valid. Tho 
English Constitution is framed on different prineiples, and 
it lias not been violated either in lettei or in spirit. 


THE REVENUE RETURNS. 

W HEN the Chancellor of the Exchequbb introduced 
tho SupjdoKiciitary JIudgot on tho 6tli of August, 
he stated that he saw no 'reason for doubting the correct¬ 
ness of his original estimates, adding that the proceeds of 
the taxes were coming in fairly well. It* would be in- 
iei*osting to know whether ho is still of the same opinion. 
To outsiders the Revenue Retun^ ft)r tho three months 
that ended on Monday night—^the Tsocond quarter of tho 
financial yoai’—appear very unsatisfactory gbutK then, if 
wo had access to official, secrets, possibly might learn 
that this is duo to temporary and' oxccptioiiai causes 


which need inspire no anxiety. Looking at the figures^ 
however, without any other explanation than they famish 
of themselves, they certainly are not onconraging. They 
seem to show that the long depression in^trade, con¬ 
tinuing now for more than five years, the stagnation 
caused by the unsettled state of Europe and Asia, lit^lie 
improved by tho Berlin Treaty, the consequences of 
famines in the East, and the results of three successive 
bad harvests arc telling with accumulating effect on the 
purchasing power ^of the people. And the inference thus 
dra wn derives additional strength from notorious facts, such 
as the collapse of tho cotton, coal, iron, and allied metal in¬ 
dustries, tho iucreaso of pauperism lately reported^ and the 
decline in tho tmffic of the ** heavy ” lines. Apparently, 
the working classes liave less money to spend than they 
had even twelve moiitlis ago on the luxuries W'hich bear 
tho main burden of our indirect taxation. It must bo 
bo lx)rnc in mind, indeed, that there has not yet boeir 
time for improvement to manifest itself. Even if trade were 
beginning to revive, tho revival would not bo immediately 
felt in the Excheipior receipts. Its first indications will 
be thriftier habits and steadior work on the part of 
tho wage-earning claKsos, which would diminish rather 
than stiiniilato the productiveness of our fiscal system, 
Alorcovor, tho decline in productiveness is as yet not very 
serious. Still tho fact, that, notwithstanding growth of 
population, tho consuming power of the people is falling 
off, is a gnivo one. The significant feature of tho Returns 
is tlie docT’cused productiveness of Custoins, Excise, and 
Stamps, -wliich together are estimated to yield fifty-nine 
out of the oighty-thrcc millions sterling expocficd to be 
raiscMl tliis year, or not far short of three-quarters of 
tho whole national inc.ome. On the other hand, tho Post 
Oni(!c, the "i'clegraphs+, tlio interest on advances to local 
authorities, and the Income-tax are more productive. 
The net result is that the quarter closes with a small 
increase of 83,545/. over the receipts of the corre¬ 
sponding quarter of last year. But the auginontatloiis in 
the four last-mimod items do not compeiis<ato for tho 
doorcase in the others. Tho Income-tax -was increased by 
tAvoponce, and iictjessarily, therefore, producc‘s more tlian 
it did last year. The interest received from local authori¬ 
ties little more thian defrays tho charge of tlio loans out of 
which the advances arc made; and tho receipts of tho 
Post. Office and Telegraph servict^ fiuctuato too much 
fmm time to time to allow of any argument being built on 
n siiglit increment. On the other hand, a simultanoons 
decline in Customs, Excise, and Stamps—unless there is 
some explanat ion not known to the publio—seems to prove 
that the national prosperity is still diminishing. 

The de(;reRsc in tho Customs is the most disquieting. 
It amounts for tho quarter to 44,000?., and has occurred 
in spito of the addition of fourpence to the Tobacco 
duties. It would thus appear that tho old duties 
have become so unproductive that the loss upon them 
more than swallows up all the gain from tho now. It 
may be, however, that this was duo to some exceptional 
perturbing cause acting upon the returns of the past 
few months. When introducing tho Budget in April 
the Chancellor of tho Exchequer explained that, in 
anticipation of enhanced taxation, there had been in 
the last days of Afan;h an extraordinary clearance of 
goods through the Custom House, in consequence of 
which he estimated a diminution this year compared with 
last in^bo receipts from Customs of 219,000!. At tho 
same time ho added fourpence to the Tobacco duties, 
which he estimated would ^vo him three-quarters of a 
million. Tho calculated net increment over last year’s re¬ 
venue was thus 530,000!., which ought to give for tho six 
months ending on Monday night 265,000!. As we have 
explained, there has been instead an actual decrease in the 
last three months. In tho previous quarter, however, there 
was a larger augmentation, and consequently for the half- 
year there is an increase of 98,000!. This is not much 
more than one-third of what -was estimated, and, more 
significant still, it was all earned in the very beginning of 
the year. As the year advanced, each week compared 
less and loss favourably with the corresponding week of 
last year, -when the Tobacco duties were untouched, 
until at last a whole quarter’s yield of the enhanced 
duties shows a considerable fidfing off below the old 
level. Tho inference is irresistible, that lowered wages 
and closed mills and for^s caused the consumption of 
dutiable goods to shrime more and more as months 
passed over. The Excise mtums are hardly more en* 
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cotuibging. For, the quarter they bIiow a ihlling-off of 
39,0002. This is a smaller proportionate decrease than in 
the case of Customs, which la something. And it may also 
be . remarked that the decline in the second throe months 
is trifling compared with the first three mouths. For the 
whole half-year the diminution is 227,000/. The diminu¬ 
tion of couBumption continues, but it is not aoCclorated as 
in the case of Customs. One other favourable circumstance 
is that the only addition to the K.vci80 duties was tho in¬ 
crease of the tux on dogs, calou1atc<l to yield ioo,oooZ. 
But then, as a set-off on the other side, wo have to note 
that tho Bxciso revenue last year showed a decline. The 
comparison is made with a bad year, and yet the result is 
uilfavDurable. Still the fact that the decrease in the Bccond 
quarter is proportionately slight allows us to hope that 
wo have nearly seen tho worst. Coming, in tho last place, 
to Stamps, we find a decline for the three months of 
32,000/., and for the six of 197,000/. The facts under 
tliis hetid are precisely of the same kind jia those which 
wo have just been examining. There is a falling-off, hut 
at a retarded rate. Were it not for the Customs roiiims, 
therefore, wo should bo inclined to hope that Uio lowest 
point of tho depression had been reached, and that the 
time had come when tho pinch of poverty compels 
men to keep away from tho beer-shop and public- 
liouso, and to work hard and practise economy. At such 
a muniorit the consumption of the hixuries of the masses 
of the people would be reduced to a minimum; but the 
first stop towards revived pro.s[icrity woitld have been 
tfikon. There remain two items still to ho mcMitioned, 
which also exhibit diraiiiishcd productiveness—Misciella- 
neous and tho House duty. Tlio decrcai^o in tholatier was 
anticipated. Sir S. NouTiiefvrii: last Ajiril made remissitin.s 
which word estimated to amount to 80,000/. Ihit fiir the half- 
year there is, on tho contrary, a slight inerr^ase, thou; 
the last (piartcr show's a falling-off of 13,000/. Tlie JMis- 
cellaneouH revenue is too heterogeneous in charactcu- for a 
small incrcaHc or decrease to ennnt. 

It would bo rash in the exi reino to draw any confident 
conclusions from tho figures we have just been examining. 
As symptoma-tic of the condition of tho country they are 
most valuable; but they would almost certainly ]>rovc 
niisloading if from them wo were to iiitenipt to predict 
tho future. Tho first half of tlio financial year is invari¬ 
ably tho letust productive—often to such an extent as to 
give rise to fears like those now entertained, but which are 
iismdly in fcho remaining half-year proved to bo unfoundoci. 
.Besides, there arc circumstoneca in the present case which 
allow ns to hope that mattevs may mend. Tho Berlin 
Treaty did not dispel the fears of war until W'o had 
reached tho very eve of the holiday season. Even if busi¬ 
ness wore about to revive, we should hardly see much 
improvement in August and September. Moreover, we 
hfivo had this year a fairly good harvest, and tho supjdy of 
foreign com is abnndant. Still, while a pessimist tone is 
to bo avoided, w'O. ought not to shut our eyes to the fact 
that tho present financial situation is unsatisfactory. Tho 
expenditure of tho year is estimated to amount to 
84,386,000/., while tho receipts are estimated at no more 
than 83,230,000/. Consequently there is a calculated 
deficit of 1,156,000/. It maybe thought that we ought to 
put it still higher, since tho Chancellor of tho Kxciieqceu 
told the House of Commons in August that there would 
probably be a further sum needed on account of tho war in 
South Africa, and we always have Supplcsmontaiy Civil 
Servioo Fsbimates. But against those charges must be 
set the annual savings, which are equally regular. We 
take the above figures, therefore, as a fair estimate of the 
probable deflcit~unlcss, indeed, an Afghan expedition 
should disarrange all calculations. But the possibility 
of so largo a deficit in a time of peace ia very grave. That 
it may not be exceeded it will be necessary that the twopence 
added to the Income-tax should peld tho full amount 
anticipated—^thi*ee millions. On tW point we have no 
indications, as tho bulk of tho Income-tax is collected in 
the January quarter. It will ho ftirther necessary that 
Customs and Excise together should produce 630,000/. more 
than last year; whereas, at the end of six months, they 
were 129,000/. in arroar. In the remaining six-and-twonty 
weeks, t^t is, they have to make up a leeway of three- 
quarters of a million. And, lastly, the other items must 
not fall off. These conditions arc not impossible, but, even | 
if they are all fulfilled, tiiey will leave us with a deficit of 
7,156,000/. This is not a satisfactory position for the 
idchest country in the world. 


THE FRENCH REPUBLIC AND THE 

O well-wisher to Franco can do otheriirise ljtf ' 
the coume which the dispute between thd^Bopulfiic^ 
and Conservative parties is more and more ticking. Poli¬ 
tical strife has been found quite sufiiclontly provocative of 
liusion .among Frenchmen, and it certainly did not need 
to bo intena^ed by religious passion. Yet it is now 
declared on all bauds that religion, and not politics, is the 
oauko which divides Frenchmen most. Tho Conservatives 
proclaim tbemsolvos the defenders, not so much of this or 
that form of monarchy against the Republic, as of the 
Church against her infidel as.saiiants. Tho Kopnblicuns 
assort that tho real ememy they have to fight with is 
Clericalism, and that, when this has once been defeated, 
there will no longer bo any serious element of disturbance 
loft in Franco. All that faiuiticism on each side can 
do to intlamo its supporters or its enemies is done 
without stint, wifih tho result of giving an air of dignity to 
their mutual hatreds which makes it quite a sacrod duty 
to cherish them. In part this uiifortunate state of things 
is due to causes for whicii the French arc not spocinily 
responsible. That fruitful source of confusion, tho tem¬ 
poral sovereignty o£ tho X’oi’K, has^had an effect in Franco 
hardly, if at all, less disa-strous tlian it has had in Italy. From 
tho moment that the Ijiberal party became associated with 
its overthrow, that. ]i!irty became an object of blind detesta¬ 
tion to all tJitramontiiiK’ii. A party which could rejoice 
at Rome’s boeoining the caj)it.al of Italy, and had always op¬ 
posed tho 0110 featiiro of the Emperor Nai*oleon’s policy 
which sanctified all tho rest, was a party for which they 
could entertain no tolorancc. Tho French Itcspnhlio became 
associated in their minds with, tho Italian Kcvolutiou, aud in 
that character it became their duty as good Chiistians to 
oppose it with .all tlioir strength. It was necessary, how¬ 
ever, that this opp(^8ition should take a secular form. As 
evou M. Veuilloi' did not propose that, in tho event of tho 
Uropublio being overthrown, tho Porw should bo proclaimed 
Buvereign of .France, the Ultramontaues had to choose or 
invent a standard under which to range their forces. With 
rare exceptions they chose the white flag. A few. of them, 
indeed, confessed to a grateful preference for the heir of 
Napoleon III. j but, speaking generally,Catholic and 
Legitimist became almost exchangeable terms. It was 
hardly wonderful, therefore, that the Churifh should coniA 
in for itvS full portion of the dislike with which tho Legiti¬ 
mists aro regarded in Franco. In spite of the oflbrts of a 
very small number of ecclesiastics like tho Bishop of Gap, 
tho clergy took to preaching that every Ilopublioan was, as 
such, an enemy of holy things; and, as usually hajp^ns, 
the liepablicatiH have ti^nded more and more to justify 
their enemies’ description of them. Finding that every 
priest they met was a Logitiniist or an Imperialist, they pro- 
ceodcid to draw the inference that Catholicism is essentially 
inconsistent with Republican government, and that the 
first step to establishing the Republic in safety "would bo to 
reduce the Catholic Clturch to a position of absolute sub¬ 
jection. That they cannot do this without denying their 
own avowed priiicijdcs docs not much trouble them. They 
can find precedents in abundance in rovolutionaiy times, 
and even if precedents wore wanting, they are ready to 
maintain that the changed cliaractor of the Church since 
the publication of the Syllabus and the sitting of tho 
Vatican Council make the present a case of first instance. 
They difiar from their revolutionary predecessors in not desir¬ 
ing to send tho Church about its basiuess. The experience 
of tho early part of this century has convinced them that 
that would bo a dangerous game to play. The Church left to 
itself has an inconvenient way of renewing its youth and 
getting hack its strength, and of suddenly reappearing 
with undiminished vitality just when it was thought to be 
dead and bnried. The new Radical idea, therefore, is to 
keep the Church in what is considered its proper place, to 
deprive it of all the honours which it claims to enjoy from 
the Government, and to take care that it gets none irom 
the popple. The clergy are to bo oxoludod fi'om every 
place in which they ciui exert any power exoept the 
churches, and even there they are to Im strictly confined 
to what the State ohooses ,to regard as their spiritual faho- 
tions. Shut out from politics, shut out firom education, 
closely watol^pd as regards their sermons, restricted in 
their intercourse with Rome, the Church would, it is 
supposed, be re^ly reduced to impotence. 

In this ofdeulatiou the Radicals forget one very 

ii^ort^t memeht.' What is to be the inducement in oon- 
sideratiott of wl^oh the Church ia expected to submit to 
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this arrangement ? It has seemingly been assumed that 
the State, when once the iiadioals have got the control of it, 
will be able to impose theso terms on tbo clei^y whether 
they submit or not. In the literal sense of the words, this 
is no doubt trtfe. The Government can, if it chooses, carry 
out to the aUnost the policy indicated in M. Gambetta’s 
speech the other day. It can abolish tho OathoiiQ 
Univorsitios; it can clove the doors of evcvjr school that is 
uot secular; it can prosecute tho clergy if they preach 
what it chooses to consider seditious sermons, or make 
the most distant reference to a Papal Brief. In fact 
there is no limit to wliat tbo State can do in the 
way of punishing the clergy for disobcdienco; but 
iu matters of tliis sort pujiishnicnt for disobedience 
goes no way at all towai’ds securing obodienco. Prince 
UisMAUCE ha.s found this out iu Germany, and if a similar 
)>oli<jy were attempted in Franco a similar discovery would 
undoubtedly bo made by the Frcnoli Govorimient. Nor 
\vould the absence of results bo tho o|&ly or the worst 
i'-baracteristic of such a poli(!y. It 'would exhibit the Re- 
]u»b1io in what in the long y\m would bo an exceedingly 
dt?.advautageous light. For a I ime the Itadieals iniglit see 
in a life-and-deal.li struggle with the Church nothing 
except tho mpture of the.Atj ife. blighting is only a pleasant 
fiastime to fighting natures. But tJio Jookors-on, who at 
t&e most take but a languid intiu'est iu tho end which tho 
assailants proiiose to thcnisolves, mid w'ho sec tliat their 
social and family comfoi't is in danger of slii]»wrook, 
very soon grow w'cary of the sprs^tacle; and when, 
a.s ill this case, tlie lookeis-on form tho bulk of 
tho PrOiidi nation, this weariness is likely to have 
serious consequences. Tho Hepiiblic has Ikjcii i-e- 
commended to Frenchmen as a Govornmetit which will 
give’' assured tranquillity. A war ugainst institutions 
is not tranquillity; and, though the Church may not be 
an institution iu which the interest of the axerage 
Frepchman is veiy keen or sustained, lie is not easy w hen 
it is made an object of heree attack. IVobably ho does 
not in bis heai't w^arit to see it ovrrtbiown, liovveveir 
content ho might be to see it weakened and euiilrolled. 
Kven if bo has no regard for it on its oxvn merits, he does 
not fool easy as to the etrrx’t which its overtlirow may 
have upon other iuRtitutions which are dca>(!r to liim. 
It may be said that tho new school el* French Ihidie.als 
docs not want to overthrow the Church, but w ill bo quite 
content with that weakening and eoutrolling process 
to the application of wdiich the averrige bh’cnehman 
has no objection. But it will not he in the ])ower 
of the Radicals to dotermiuo the ultimate character of tlio 
stni^lo. They may begin with tho intention of leaching j 
tho Church to know her place; but, when the Church 
refuses to learn tho lesson, and goes on di.sobeying tho laws 
they make, defying (he coiisequenees tlioy threaten, and 
accepting tho punishments they inflict, they will be 
foroed by degrees to take mmih stronger ineawiircs than 
they originally drnmned of. They can make the Church 
suffer no douot; but, satis far lory as that tuny be for a 
time, nothing ]>epinancnt comes of it. 

Jn point of fact, if they had been a little more judicious 
in their hostiliiy, they W'(»uld have a betU'r chance of suc¬ 
cess. The wit^oftt policy to adopt w'ould have iiocn to 
try to scpariite the inferior clergy from tlie hierarchy, and 
tlie parochial clergy from tlie religious onh'rs. Whether 
such an attempt would have come to anything is a 
point on which it is impossihJo to form an opinirm; but 
it is certain that, if there was any chaiicfc at all 
for tho Radicals, it lay in this diveetioii. If they had 
petted tho pari.sh priost, if they had even done some¬ 
thing to relieve the grinding poverty in which ho so 
often lives, they would at least luive led him to look to 
the Republic as a more libeml ptiymoster than tho Govoru- 
raents which hud preceded it. IJiicoiisciously this might 
have influenced liis estimate of the demands made upon 
tho Church at large. Ho might have argued witL himself 
that the puitiis on which the State and the Church are at 
issue do not concern tho parochial clergy. So long os thejr 
get ganger salaries, and are not interIbred with in their 
everyday dealings with their flocks, 'xvhy should they trou¬ 
ble themselves about free Univcrsitic.s, about tbo recogni- | 
lion of religious congregations, about tbo relations beiween 
tho bishops and tho Vatican^ about any other of the burn- 
iag questions which fill the uolumua qH Radical and 
reactionary new'Spapers? No one can say that the 
experiment W'lruhl have answered; but, IVom the Radical 
point of view, it would at all events have been worth 
trying. _ 


THE PEACE OONGEE 3 SS. 

F rom a few brief and fragmentary newspaper reports 
of the proceedings it may bo collected that the Fence 
Congres.s which has just been sitting in Paris was a r^peot- 
uble and temperate assembly. The so-oalled workmen," as 
extreme revolutionary factions now commonly describe 
themselves, held a Congress for tho same ostensible purpose 
a few weeks ago, arriving at tho general conclusion that tho 
first object of peacomakers should be a promiscuous war. 
Even ou that occasion the English delegates wore more 
consi.stcut with their professions than their foreign col¬ 
leagues. Mr. Pea.se and Mr. Richakd are not tho only 
members of tho recent Corigre.ss who would really wisn 
to establish peace, though they liavo not yet approached 
tho attaiiinieufc of their object. Only sanguine philan¬ 
thropists can hope to counteract the general and growing 
tendency of modern policy. Every period of five years 
witnesses an iiiciease of overgrown armaments, which 
are, at not much longer intervals, employed in 
wars of aggression. Peaco Congresses, consisting for 
the most part of obscure private persons, exorcise no 
iiiH lienee on tlic coumuls of statesmen. The legislation which 
they recmnmeiid may often be r(;asonablc, but it wants 
the saiK'tioii of force. Early writijrs on international 
law con 111 sod, perhaps of set purpose, and sometimes with 
bcnclicisil olTect, tboir own opinions and recommendations 
with the positive law wliich they affected to record; but 
Goveriimeut.s iu the present day are not likely to bo mis¬ 
led, oven to their own advantage, by any assumed 
authority. In one striking instance they have almost 
unanimously disri.'gai'ded a general rule to which the rc- 
]tre.sentutives of all the Groftt Powcr.s had assented. Tho 
Congress of Pai-is doelared, at tho in.stanco of Lord 
CLAifiiNuoN, that in future ho Avar should be undertaken 
until tho is.sncs in dispute had been referred to friendly 
.•irbitration. Soon afterwards tho Government of tho 
United iSt:ito.‘{, Avhiidi liad not been a party to the reso¬ 
lution, rejected by antiinjiation any po.sKibJc offer of media¬ 
tion betweeu the Union and tho Confederate States. 
Friiiice had previously inadn war ou Austria without 
letV'reiice to an arbitration Avliich M'ould have been 
wholly imippliojihlo to the cireuinstaiicos. In 1866 
Prius.sian suprt'rnaey in Gormanj' was established by a 
eaifipulgu Avhieh oeciipiod a sliorter time than that 
A\ Inch would probably have biieii eonsumed in nn arbitra¬ 
tion. In aSyo neitlior France noi* Germany thought of 
referring to any tribunal the vital ipmstion which was tho 
stronger of the two. Russia Avould certainly not have 
allowed .any arbitrator to iiitci’fero with tho prosecution 
of lit'i' secular jioiiey of dismembering Turkey. In none 
of these eases was there a serious ditftTenco between tho 
bolligereuts, except on the point of matorial objects to bo 
attained by war. Tho quarrel of Russia with Turkey was, 
notwithstanding tho iaueies of a few English enthusiasts, 
precisely the same as the quarrel of the highwayman with' 
tho traveller. Tho Alabmnu arbitration, which has dis¬ 
credited the system through the extravagance of the 
American claims and the injustice of the award, wofi not 
instituted on the occasion of an imminent war. The 
people of the United States entertainod unfriendly feelings 
to England, but there Avas no legitimate or plausible pre¬ 
text foj’ war. 

Tho Paris Congress proves it a earnestness by the wide 
diffbreuoes of o^Aiiion which it has disclosed. The abridged 
report of each separate sitting shows that it is difflonlt to 
Hgreo even on imaginaiy pkins for securing perpetual 
pofieo. Mr. RlCHAitn naturally recommended arbitration 
as a snflieient nltornativo for a practical comparison of 
forces; but M. MoiUN, a French member of the Congress, 
piotostod against the practice of respecting existing 
frontiers, although it is higjily improbablo that any Gh)- 
vernment would submit to avbitmtion tho question 
whether it should retain its actnml dominions. One 
sjieaker, in support of tho proposition that territorial 
aggrandisement docs not conduce to national prosperity, 
mentioned Switzerland and Belgium as oonntries contented 
with their old boundaries. Both States have been con¬ 
stituted during the present century, and neither has the 
means of conquest, even if it wished to aidvanco its 
frontier. No general rule on the subject can be uniformly 
true. If it is not sometim’Os an advantage to^ acquire now 
territory, it seems to foUoAV that the loss ai a provkico can 
bo only a B^timental grievance. Frotecticsust countries 
gain by conquest, because every annexation is a partial 
aiiproximation to free trade. On the other hand, Mr. Low® 
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Matloiift life partialljr replitced by TeinforcemenU from tb© ©net, it 
ibould be pcHKiiblo to aesemblo at l^eshawor, in a very few days, 
a fofoe of six battalions of Britisb and eij^'ht of native infantry, 
two dragoon nogimants end five of native cavalry, with artillery in 
more than proptwtion.^ Tfiis is irrespective of tlio Pitnjab frontier 
force, of wMch a porticm should be available for the oporation by 
woy of the Khjjrber, Perhaps it would be a sanjiuino ostiinato to 
assume that this force, contuiiiing about eleven thousand lipliting 
BK'n, would be ready to move by tho 15 th instant; but it ceitrii:dy 
could start some time during the present month. Tlii i is a f ir 
stronger force than that with which Pollock forced the Khvher in 
1842, and shrmld be more tluin ample for tho piirposo; In 
after a ci^tain point, a force operating in that country, whore 
supplies are tho great dilliciilty, becomes weRlcer mih«*r than 
stroDf^T with every increase of its numlwrs; and it wotild .appear 
to be in every way a better disposition to push on with fi mod crate 
force in front, well mippurtod uud fed with reinforcenioti^s from tho 
base, than^to go in with a large, unwieldy force in tho first instance. 
But, of comae, under any circunisttinces tho column, if Rhirting 
eleven thousand strong, would undergo rapid reduction from the 
need for detaching troops to guard its comniunicalionfi. 

There should be no doubt about our ability to niako tho ad¬ 
vance,' if wo are so minded. Indeed, vrhen wo cotrsider what 
Pollock had to contend against—having first to drag his sui>plics 
across the whole length of the Punjab, while his available troops 
consisted of a few deinoraliEed Sepoy regiments, with some very 
doubtful Sikh levies, supported by "only one Europesin battalion 
and one dragoon regiment—and when we consider with how little 
loss he made his way to Jellnlabad, the sort of terror with which 
the very name of Iho Khybur Pass seeiuHlo fill some people, a name 
really associutod. with nothing hut British triumpha, is u curious 
evidence of tho false glamour created by iho one misfortune of 
the w^or, which look place nearly two luindrcd miles oil', itliich 
weight nt««i not he attiichod to tlie rumoured preparationa h)r 
fending the Pass which Shere Ali in reported to be making. Tlio 
Afghans lud mnny months wheroin to make armngeinonts for 
stopping IhiUock's adxjince, while that officer was trying to get 
hie uisi>iritcd troops at Pesbawur into shaiie, but with no sub- 
stanthd i-csiilt. But indeed the Afghans at 110 time showed them¬ 
selves at all formidable in tho field, lino men though they are, and 
individually bravo. The history of llio four years of our occupa¬ 
tion of their country is one continued record of fiw’cesaful o]>era- 
tions against them in dillhront pans of the Afghan kingdom, when, 
at all times and in all weathers—struggling through deep snow or 
toiling <jvcv waterless tracts under a burning sun—sintiil deltu^U- 
ments of Indian sepoys, led by merely ono or two Europemi ollicera, 
sought out and put "to rout far greater numbers of tho ouoiiiy. 
Here ami there u small detachment may have succumbed to over¬ 
whelming excess of strength; but tlie general character of tho 
war was to establish the decided superiority of the Bengal fi(ip(<y 
over tho Afghan. Wo boar a «ne;!t deal of the measure.^ taken by 
Shore Ali tt»wards organizing a discipJiued army, but tbere is fp»od 
reason to boliove that our native troops, both ns to physiejuo and 
armament, have bince then improved relatively much moro tlntn 
the Afghans. 

It Reoius,tbcn, ronsou'iblo to suppose that the decision wliich the 
authorities in India appear to havo come to, against an imme<liate 
advanco, has heeji formed, not from any misgivings as to the fotisi- I 
bility of the niovcmeut, but from a consideration of what would 
follow after they had accomplished it. St tiling from Peshawur, 
say in the last w'eelc of October, the f<»rco might hope to reach 
Cnhul by tho end of Koveuiher. This is perhaps a sanguine esti- ( 
mate; it certainly coukl not arrivo there sooner. Now, at Oabul 
on Italian summer is siicceoded by an almost Siberian winter, when 
tlie thermometer ftomciimcs fulls acvtu-al degrees below zero of 
Fahrenheit; a wdiator to be borne by troops if w‘cll under cover, 
well clothed, and supplied wdtli lirewoiul—a very scarce article there j 
—but in which cjunp.iigning and active (tperatione would boimpoi:- * 
sible. The force, therefore, must set out pre^)areU to stay for the 
winter without support, scl f-contained, d»^ j^iuding for supplies almost 
entirely on what it htlies with it. This la on the supposition that 
Shore All surrenders or Hies, and that all opposition is at un end when 
&e troo|>8 reach his capital, because there cerbiiuly would not bo 
time to return to India before tho winter sole in, oven if the war 
were to end with the ineiodramalic completeness of the saccossful 
march to Magdala. Tho men wiio are named for commands in the 
GOtning war have been brought up in a good school, and may be 
credited with thtjroughly approciatiug tlie dangera of dolny; and 
the Adjutawt-Qeneral of the Indian army, who may ho re¬ 
garded Its the natural adviser of the (loverament on this 
matter, is an officer in the prime of life, who has given abun¬ 
dant evidence of' soldierly qualities, and who has had the 
advantage of superadding to long service on tlie frontier pei-- 
sonal acquaintance with Afghanistan itself, having been one 
of the IMtiah Mission which passed the eventful summer of 
1857 in Oabul. If these offieers decide against an katnediato ad- 
vmaco, the presumption is a fak one that the disadvantages of the 
plan outweigh the obvious advantages to bo expected foom it. We 
ate refori'ed, indeed, to the perfi^mnnces of General Skobeleif and 
Oourko In crossing the Ba^ans in tho depth of wintdr, and it is 
ashed if Dritklt troops are unable to do what has been done by 
Knssians. General 2;ikobeleff, however, was not workiag under 
tire of an army of wfiwrters. How many of his m©» were saeii- 
iiced to the famous uianffi over the Balkans is possibly not known 
eN%n to the Enssiatk Gommuent; but under eonditsons of 
pubhdty aad a stato of public feeling in which every case of 


mild fever occun'ing iai an island of the Mediterranesn is 
graphed home daily, to ho the suhj^t for leading artieles^ and 
questions and donuncl.^iious of the Government, a^ forpoUtiCsd 
wrangling generally, it is hardly to be exp»W!ted that any 
English general \wll nm Iho risk of soctmeing an array. 
Oouaider the outcry that wouM be raised, the judgment that 
would bo passed on him by the press aud the public fer 
sacrificing trio precinus lives of our toldiors, so hard to get and 
so few in number, if any serious loi-'a were sustained by stress dl 
winter campaigning and hardship. Tho Buko of Wellington said 
iu tho IVniusitla that lie could not rdford to run risks for fear oi 
tlio efieot on public opinion at home; and this is still more 
tnio at the present diiy, when a British general carries on war under 
circumstiinces of publicity and criticism whicli make his position 
almost as dilHcuU. and invidious as was that of a general serving 
the Athenian deiuoer.acy. Not, of course, that it is any the 
less the duly of n emnmanderto do what he thinks best, regardlass 
of what may bo said about him, although our system unfor¬ 
tunately does not favour tho development of moral strength 
among our senior oniwis. But it is hardly to bo expected that 
he will t‘ikrt Ruch a Ftep iu doforcrico to popular clamour when he 
is himsolC doubtful ^vht'1llor it be tho best thing to do. 

And it is quite* possible to ovorestimale the dangers of delay. 
Tho Mutiny adordial a signal illuatratiou of this. The safety of India, 
it was everywhere said at lirst, turned on the immediate ciipiufo of 
Delhi. Uiilpsa Delhi w as taken at onco aud tho centre of the In- 
surrection criisliod, ail liuiin would rise, and the liritisli power be 
altogether sw'cpt fiAvay, If in ,Iune 1857 it had been suggostsd 
ns a possible strategy to remain on the defensive before Delhi till 
Sciptember, such a course would have beeu uniA’crsally scouted as 
abftoliilely destructive of our po.sition ; and nt tlio present time the 
notion that all Inrlia will bo ready to risai if we do nothing till tlie 
spring may bo safely disregnrdod as unworthy of serious^ considera¬ 
tion. Our tenure of the country would bo indeed a flimsy one iC 
wo could not aflbrd to do whnt wo thought best for a few motitbs 
regardless of conscqucma^s. A much more iirc^sing consideration 
than our prestige in Itidia is the need ior making adequato pre¬ 
parations to overcomo tho obstacles which both our adversary and 
nature will oppose to our advu.nco, and for ensuring lliat, when 
the campaign is oneo entered upon, it may be carried through suc¬ 
cessfully without serious clietsk or disaitt'!*. 

On the wliole, tho advantages of au inimeiUate advance on 
Cahul would not appear sufficient to conn Lorbalance the risk of 
such a movement at this late period of the year, and the idea may 
indeed bo set aside as impracticable. There remain to exmsider the 
alternative plans of an advance through the Khyber as far only as 
Jellalabad, and that wliich the reports Irom India indicate as being 
more pixibably in contenqvlatiou, of a flunking mf»veraent by the 
Koorum vnlloy, combined with operations iu the South from 
Quottah, threatening Candahar. Jellalabad is on the hither Side 
of the great Oabul plateau, and nearly four thousand feet lower 
than Cahul, w itli a climate of course much milder. Here the 
troops could winter in comfort, keeping open their corumunioationa 
with Pesbawur, uiul having only a iow mareh<^'S to carry them on to 
Cabiil ill tlio spring. Both the strategical and the political im¬ 
portance of occupying this forward position would be so graat 
that, all hough llielfitc.-d reports seoin to point to n ditlbrent plan 
of operations, it is rUU by no moans cerljiin that the movement 
will not be adopted. TJio other possible lines of action ret|uire 
more detailed couBideraliou than can here bo given to them. 


TiiK ciiuncu /NT) TJi:: .stage. 

N ot the least interesting pait of tho pMceedings of the 
Shonieid Churph (‘oupivss was the diftcu^sion on the 
present coiulitioii of tho stage. It was certainly not open 
to the cliiirge of duhiess. To tlm Bishop of Manchester .it 
WHS, as ho tells us, gnat refivw.'miciit,” cud evon the 

public will be ready lo ndinit that it aviis not devoid of enter¬ 
taining matter. For one tiling, it has been productive of very 
amusing result.?. Nothing could well bo more hiimoroue, by wity 
of commentary upoii the proceerlings, than the letter irom tho 
manager of iJrury Ijano Theatre which was published in the 
Times of the Ibllowing day. While others were wuudering wlmt 
could be tlie utility of such disoii.-^sions, Mr. (^hatterton, with the 
rapid instinct of genius, had solved tho problem. Jfe has now re¬ 
vealed to tho Bishop of Manchester and his friends tluit their real 
object was to draw public attention to tho admirable perfonuance 
at Druir liana of ibe Tf'infef's TaU\ lie is becomiirgly modest, 
as a ma'nsger should be in the pncsenco of a bishop; but be is 
careful to have it clearly understood that he has, in fact, anti^ 
pated the wishes of Congress by the ** Shakspearien campengn 
which is now being inaugurated; and he is no less emphatic m 
his desire to **co-operate with tho Church” in its efl'ortstoelevAte 
tho national taste. What form this projected oo-uperatlon is to 
take Mr. Ohottortoa docs not very clearly stato. Whether he 
hopes to induce the Bishop of Mon^ester to Buke h» appearanm 
on the boanb of Drury or whether be intends liimaelf to be 
present at tho next Church Congress and to assist the lUsbiq) with 
spicy anecdotes of theatrical life, we are not allowed to know. It 
is enough for the present that the public should be made aware 
of Mr. uhatterton e single-minded enthuriasm for bis art. It is on 
iuTidtottS be blmsclf explains, thus to separate bimsell 

from his eolbajgues, ** I foel/^ ho modestly observes, that I lay 
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luvsolf open to many ill-uaturod observations and uncharitablo 
rnwrepresentationa.” But au ovorpowerinpr sense of duty overrides 
all personal claims; and^ at the risk of bebj? thought egotistical/’ 
he cannot but draw the attoution of tbo Congress to the admirable 
efforts that are being made at Drury Xjudo. 

But even Mr. Chatterton’s'^satisfaction” with the proceedings 
of the Congress was as nothing compared with the satisfaction 
of the Bishop of Manchester. To the right reverend prelate the 
effect of the different speeches was " like the sensation of a breezy 
day at the sea-side.” Wo cannot of course pYotisnd to linow what 
may be the influence of sea-air on the Bishop of iMaiichestor, but 
from our own experience of its properties we are quite unable to 
recomiize the fitness of the comparison. Tliat one or two inombers 
of the clerical order should so mr have conquered their prejudices 
ns to be able to announce that the teaching of the stage is not wholly 
pernicious seems to ^us a very modest victory of reason and com¬ 
mon sense; such an admission would not be thought remarkable 
from a layman, and there is surely no reason why it should bo 
welcomed with so much enthusinsni from the lips of the clergy. 
And, beyond these general platitudes, it w'ould be bard tosay wliat 
was contained in the speeches duliverod that could bo likelv to 
prove of any practical service (dtluT to the stage or to the public. 
That dramatic art is capable of a higher cultivation than it h:is 3 'et 
received is a fact that can be ascertairud without recourse to a 
Ohurch Oobgrtsss. It is admitted no less readily by the frionda of 
the stage than by the supporters of the Church; but that the desired 
reform can bo secured by the npplicittion of what worn described 
as " Christian influeucoH ” is a proposition that seeiun to us more 
tlian questionablo. It would be quite pr>,ssihle to establish a theatre 
the conduct of which should be (nitircly irreproachable from the 
point of view of a (Ihurcli (Jongivds, and, at tlie same tinio, 
completely discreditable fioin the point of view of art. To isolate 
the moral defects of the existing ilriiuui, and to speak as though 
their reform would be identical will) the reform of the stage, is, in 
fact, to t>ako a ludicrously inadequate view of the nocessitics of the 
case. Aud yet all the sui'akers who uddressful themselves to the 
question appeared to lanuur under this confusion of ideas. Mr. 
Bullock, who opened the discussion, tueined lo think that much 
might bo done " by candid and Iriudiy remonstrance.” He would, 
iik the first instance, remonstrate with the Bolylechnic for the 
attempt made by that establisbinoiit to represont the events of 
sacred history, and ho would then nialio “a straightforward 
but private appeal” to those theatrical nianagers who have 
produced pieces which in hi.s judgment are hostile to the 
interests of religion, llo is, imieed, an.\ious to pmservo to 
the country the traditional title of '‘ineiTv Eiigmnd”; but 
the means" lie would employ Ihr the piir|Ioso do not sound 
very oncoiirngiug, To found a (IhurcU of England llocreation 
Society might, as ho appears to hope, enable the public to secure 
“ the best panoramas and the best dissolving views ”—and of dis¬ 
solving views the best are certainly to be prelHiTod. But it may 
be questioned whether a Church "of England Jtecroatiou Society 
would help greatly towards the regeneration of the oatioual 
drama. 

The truth is—and this was scHicely recognized by any of the 
speakers—that the drama can only be regenerated by those who 
devote themselves lo the study aud pnictiee of the drama. If the 
Ohurch Congress lisid assumed to discuss the requirements of the 
English school of naintiiig, its unlilness for the oflice would liavo 
been manifest to all. In reulity, liowover, sucli a body is equally 
incapable of speaking with aiillunitN on the subject of the drama. 
To the author or to the actor seriously sUiiin'g to advance the in¬ 
terests of his nit, boLli the censure and llio tolerance of these 
reverend genllemeii must seem slrungely inopportune. lie will 
not he deceived by the tone of coiulesconding patronage that 
his critics dioose to adopt, for he will reflect that they 
have no very profound knowh'di’o of the subject they have 
undertaken to nandle in hucIi a conlident fashion. iSo long 
as the members of the Church Oongrcs.s coniine themselves 
to the simple cnndomiiatiou of wlmt is iiniuoral on the stage, 
they are undoubtedly within tiieir right. They need not, how¬ 
ever, confine their 1 egrets in this matter to tliii theatre; nor is 
it imperative that they should be ready to oiler suggestions for 
the complete reform of a difficult ait, with wOiicli tliey are pro¬ 
bably very little familiar. From the addmss of the Bishop of 
Manchester, with its imposing army of facts aud figures, we iiiighl 
almost be deceived into the belief that ho was a theatrical 
manager in disguise, or a converkd actor who had taken to the 
profession of the Church at gn udvauced period of life. He 
could scarcely 6 uppre.ss, it would seem, the conj^dousness of a 
superior knowledge, llo know exactly why Shakspeiu'e was not 
presented more often upon the stage; he could tell to a penuy the 
cost of producing the ISnk Loin him. lie had been able, os 
he observed with pardonable pride, lo give "some little graiu 
of comfort to a p7‘emih'v dansruse,” and bo had received the 
thanks of a stage-manager for his sympathy with “us poor 
players.” The result of his varied experience 4«i8 been to 
convince him that the possibilities of dramatic reform finally 
reduce themselves to a “questioD of tiQsnee." He has tried the 
** candid and kindly remonalrance ” rucommeuded by Mr. Bullock, 
but in the presence of graver financial considcralious it seems to 
be of little avail; for even when the claims of Shalispeare were re- 
oommended by a Bishop, the reluctant manager still found it in 
fail heart to reply that Shakspeare did not pay. 

The somewhat ostentatious £amiliarity with the affairs of the 
tiMStre which the speech displayed need not blind us to ^e libetai 


spirit in which it was conceived. The Bishop of Manchester, to 
use his own words, is genoinelj inspired with a desire ** to 
recognize the phenomena and the actual instincts and appetites of 
the human beings” with whom he has to deal, and be makes a 
valiant endeavour to bring the principles of religion into contact 
with acknowledged facts. But he has a tendency rather to overdo , 
the part he has undertaken to play. We do not require of a 
bishop that he should be able at a moment’s notice to undertake 
the conduct of a theatre. Moreover, in his consultations with the 
Manager of the Manchester Theatre, the substance of which 
he laid before the Congr^s, he has only, we think, mastered 
a part of his case, lo his anxiety to assume an attitude of 
sympathy towards the stage, be is apt to exaggerate the iofluenee 
of purely commercial considerations. That a noble aspiration for 
the higher foruis of art is curbed by the debased taste of the public 
is one of those fallacies which managers are never weary of 
repeating. But to any one who has followed the varying fortunes 
of our principal theatres it will appear to have very little founda¬ 
tion in fact. On the contrary, those houses wherein the claims 
of art are most consistently recognized enjoy an established rc- 

f mtation. Mr. Obattertou, with his intermittent enthusiasm for the 
egitimato drama, has done little of late years for the representatiou 
of Sbakspeare, compared with what has been done by Mr. Irving, 
and no one thinks of Mr. Irving as a popular failure. The truth 
is, and it cannot bo too frankly pul forward, that the main 
obstacle in the way of the theatrical manager is not a want 
of moiins, but a want of taste and cultivation. Again and 
again, when the experiiueut is fairly tried, it is found that 
the public flpprwiation is quite prepared for the enjoyment of 
serious art. That au audience will prefer an unpretentious play 
aptly presented to a more important work rendered with ludicrous 
cilect is true enough ; but here, again, the fault is with actors and 
managers, not with tlie public. Instead, therefore, of echoing the 
wish of Mr. Ohntterlon, that criticism should moderate its tone, 
we am inclined to plead for greater severity. If the level of 
dramatic art stands higher in Paris than with us, it is because 
Parisian audiences will not tolerate the kilid of inconipetonce 
that we good-naturedly accept in silouce. We fear, then, that 
the drama is to be reformed, not by discussioiis at a Church 
Congress, but by a more exacting tasie in the audiences that 
attend the theatres. As a manit'usto of their own liberality of 
soul, the remarks of the speakers at Shetlield may possibly have 
some value. They will scarcely have any effect upon the progress 
of the art under discussion. 


BOOKWORMS. 

I N the long and bitter sti’ugglo for supremacy which has gone 
and is still going on between the bookish few and the unread 
many, we must rtsckoti lo the score of the latter two signal advan¬ 
tages, when, in times past, they invented the terms “ bookworm ” 
and “ blue-stocking.” These were immense achievements, such as 
their opponents could scarcely match, and all the moro noticeable 
because the party from which they have proceeded is, as a rule, the 
inarticulate one. Such an instance of the force of expression whereby 
it has once upon a time delivered itself is a measure of the feeling 
which lies smouldering in the breasts of all its members, the “ great 
silent souls ”—to borrow a phrase of Mr. Carlyle—who belong to 
what we may call the luiintelluctual class. It should serve as a 
wholesome caution to the literary minority, who are too apt to 
forget—because, forsooth, they can make their side of the dispute 
mind the loudest—that there is this balanced conflict going on, 
and to imagine that the fighting is all on one side, that Imoy have 
now nothing more to do than to inflict the proper chastisement upon 
their opponents. Nothing can exceed the depth of their error upon 
ill is and kindred questions; a natural error, perhaps, because they 
are hero concerned with the su^ect of their own influence ana 
importance in the world. \Vliat the literary man is pleased 
to call (epphemistically) fame or reputation arising from his 
successes 4e by this very term bookworm ezpo^ at its 
true valuation in the eyes of the laity. When expended into 
its full meaning—for the utterances of the silent class ore ae 
concise and present os those of an oracle—the word seems to 
exprt'ss some simh sentence as this addi^ssod to the man of 
letters:—Yon are a poor creature, who, from the unkindneas 
either of nature or fortune, have failed past all hope of success in 
the real efl'orts of life; you have never been an athlete, a maker 
of scores at cricket, or a rower in University eights; you have 
shown no skill as a sportsman 5 and, as you grew in years, jou 
did not grow in your knowledge of horseflesh or in your dberuni- 
nation of vintages. You are letting the years paw over you 
without having learnt or done one of the tnings which it is the 
common desire of mankind to lenm and do. You ^never won a 
Derby or a shooting-match, or made a great “ bag ” or a good 
“ book”; you have not got so much as a single oup or a single 
brush to show that your life has not been liv^ in vain. Bat, to 
avoid the stings of conscience, and a too crushing sense of defeat, 
you bury yourself in the frivolous and fanciful pursuits of hte« 
rature or science, and surround yourself with a clique of un¬ 
happy wretches of tiie same mould—lepers and outcaiMn reatiiy 

—who agree in pretending that their unhealthy hues up the 
natuml complezion of man in hb highest dsvelt^^i^tf 
This b the real ojdnion of the weild-^4he. vast in 

any country—cono^mmg feme and liteMuy ceputatloiu Batsio 
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said that crjtics were Ub impumnni .8 qui mmqumi d ^eur 
d^but: most men would go further and apply the phroeo to 
eveiybody who wields a pen. By saduloualy ahutting hie eyes 
to the truth and eoavtiing the society of his kind, such os can he 
found in large towns, the bookworm may for a time succeed in for- 
gelUugthathe is not a hero, but a sort of pariah among his fellow- 
men. Indeed, as hw been said, his blindness aometimes leads him 
to the len^h of railing against the unlearned, as though ho were 
carrying pe whole world along with him. For a proper awaken¬ 
ing, ai d in order that society may have its full revenge upon him, 
let the bookworm be tracked out alone, and taken away to spend a 
few months in the midst of an agricultural neighbourhood ; that is 
in say, let him be put for once among a people occupied not with 
the fictitious interests of imagination or of the post, but with those 
real and constantly recurring interasts which attach to turnips 
considered either in respect of their own qualities or of the quan¬ 
tity of game to which they will afford a shellor, the conflicting 
merits of different kinds of guns and cartridges, the capaci¬ 
ties and the ailments of the horse and the dog, &g. In the 
midst of these things he soon discovers how remote his 
jjpt'culations have lain from the practical business of life. To 
such varied subjects will be added about nightihll disquisitions 
upon the purchase and history of wines and of cigars—is he more 
at home hem P—or upon that never-failing tofuc, the history of the 
colouring of a meerschaum pipe. Among the other sex, beside 
the universal and purely feminine interests of dress and babies, 
jiome local disturbance—the dispute between the clergyman and 
his archdeacon, between the schoolmaster and the Dissenting 
niirnster—involves, it is evident, some deepest considerations of 
policy or of religion, but so intricately that they are quite iuex- 
})licaDle to the uninstructed layman. 

At first, with a sinful hankering after forbidden pleasures, our 
bookworm hopes to gain some consolation from his accustomed 
tMtmpanions. lie carries the accursed thing iii pocket volumes 
/vbout with him, and tries to steal awav into arbours or unused 
iiiorning rooms. But he is oppressed by a sen.^e of guilt and a 
•constant fear of detection, which eat into mid in time quito wear 
away his power of enjoyment. There are some hosts and hostesses 
who feel it to be a reflection upon their character if their guest is 
seen occupied with a book, deeming lliat nothing but Die ex¬ 
tremity of dulness could ever bring one to such a pass. 
And so, if ho goes to tbe library at all, the bookvirorm 
must go there under tbe plea of writing letters, and take 
good heed not to become too absorbed, lest he should find that 
Borae expedition out of doors has been waiting for him to join it. 
Or ho must stand by the iKiokshelf in an attitude of pretended 
irresolution—the true dawdling attitude of a country house—as 
(though only casually, and as it were accidentally, peering into the 
volume. When he dnves to a picnic ho longs lor a seat on the 
box, which might aflbrd a chance lor gratifying his craving; but if 
be ^ts there he is allowed no peace, and is almost required to twist 
bis head off for fear of missing the sights of the neighbourhood. 
These are penalties sufficient for whatever contemptuous expres¬ 
sions he or nis associates may in happier moments h.nve been be¬ 
trayed into towards tbe unretuling public. For, if he is a true 
brother of the order, some daily dr^so r>f literature is as necessary to 
the hookworm as his daily drops are to the opium-eater; without 
it he must die, or abruptly end his visit. Towards the end of the 
day his agonies grow very intense. During the protracted dis¬ 
cussion of wines in the dining-room bis spirits have been rapidly 
falling, just as the opium-eater's spirits fall when the hour for 
bis dose' has long passed, and at last threaten a total e.vtiuction; 
and when he gets into the drawing-room and the music is 
found fairly under way —John Petle for the boueiit of the 
country gentlemen—he is mechanically drawn to the one bookshtdf 
the room contains. Alas, it has glass doors and they are locked. 
A row of standard authors iii virgiu bindings—sleeping beauties— 
lie l^fore his eyes, ready for a touch to awulco them into life; but 
bo has not the audacity of the true prince. Certaiuly the onchaut- 
ment consists of nothing more than two comparatively inexpensive 
glass doors. He could break through it, after such a period of 
torture; but his resolution is not fixed before he is recalled to the 
excitement of a round game at cards. 

Nevertheless, let him take courage, for his time will come at last. 
Have we not said that otherwise he in list uevishl* It comes when 
the household has retired for the night. Tliere in bed, at the douhlo 
danger of murder and suicide—only that, like Macaulay, he has too 
often run the risk of committing patricide, matricide, ruid fratricide 
to attach much weight to such a consideration us that—we may 
leave him to his orgies. The early habits of the country, early 
chiefly in the direction of retiring to rest, are a great iuducement 
towards reading in bed, supposing any inducement to such an 
indulgence tvere necessaiy^ and ibr ourselves we have never 
bnown any moments of this euio^uneut more keenly pleasurable 
thsn such as were won unmir the circumstances in which 
we have placed the bookworm. Increase of appetite has not 
]jL these cases grown &om what it fed on, but from a terrible and 
protracted fast. Fortunately in the present day no household 
IB so unlettered as not to otter us plenty of matter worth reading; 
indeed there is a oertsin class of bterature almost always to be met 
with in those country wildernesses, and seeming to have a peculiar 
Appositeneas and vitality there. We can remember making our 
close aequainbince with Bewick's MritiiA IHtda in the most 
booklsBS bouse in which it was ever our fortune to be cast. Bewick 
and Walton and White of Selbome are of course auie to be 
lurking somowhere; and these three authors,; less than any that we 


know, should be read in copies furnished from a lending Iibra^» 
If we do not possess them ourselves, we should certainly wait till 
we can borrow them from a friend; for they are treasures toosj^md 
and individual to form a part of any communal schemes. In addition 
to these clnssics, the country house may be reckoned upon to hold 
a number of works which are too rapidly disappearing from our town 
bookshelves—the bygone classics, standing monuments of wit and 
beauty as they were esteemed by our fathers, now almost utlorly 
faded from the recollection of the present generation. Here they 
find their asylum, their harbour of refuge, where the peace of their 
last .resting-place is seldom broken, fjucli books as we tueau'are 2 'om 
and Jfij't'p or Seymour’s Sportiuf/ Skptchodi, or The Book of Beauty^ 
Edited hy the Countem of lUeasinytim^ with its story by 11 . 
Disraeli, Esq., and elegant versos by Thomas Haynes Bayly or 
Mrs. Radclifle or Mrs. 0 ore, or ‘'our immortal Joanna Baillie'^ 
herself—the expression is Sctitt’s—and many immortals more back 
to tbe time of the author o^Douylaa; or, agaiu, somoof the antique 
numbers of magay.iiio.s and reviews—the OentUman^B Mayasiue of 
sixty years ago, or the (iuurferly and Blitckwood under the editor¬ 
ship of iSouthey and Lockhart. When wo road such relics of tlio 
past, we sen that the historic imagiDatiou maybe exorcised wicbout 
going further away than the youthtiuie of the last goiieratiou; 
and for any unkindly rubs of fortune in our own case, some 
unacoouutablo blindness of the reading public towards our merits, 
we gain the sokco of a free criticism of other former reputations. 
How remote some of these things seem from us-—in;ipossiblo 
beauties, impossible sentimental stories, impossible political theories 
of Soutliey and Lockhart. We might be exploring an ante¬ 
diluvian litt‘raturo. Tli6 proverb is eomething musty. “Die two 
months ago, and not forgotten yet I then tliere is hope that a great 
man's memory may outlive his life half a year." 


COLLISIONS OF VICSSF.LS. 

f I'lHR terrible loss of life caused by tbe sinking of the Princesa Alice 
-I- has hiul the effect of drawing public attoution to the collisions 
of vessels, and has therefore naturally caused eager inquiries to 
be made as to whether many of tlicso might not be prevented 
either by bettor regulations than those which now exist, or by^ 
more caution on the part of captains and pilots. It may be hoped,* 
then, that one result of this frightful catastrophe will be bene¬ 
ficial, though it docs not by any moans necessarily follow that 
good will be done because, owing to some great disaster, a certiuu 
class of accidents become the subject of general discuarion. 
Under such circumstances a number of absurd propositions are 
often put forward with extreme coBtidonce, and there is aomelimes 
danger that the urgent demand for measures which will lessen tbo 
chance of such calamities may result in hasty legislation, or iu 
the passing of arbitrary and ill-considei-ed rules. In the present 
case, however, it may be hoped that, owing to a singular co¬ 
incidence, the c«»lliajon between the Byicell Cmtle and the IH'incm 
Alice may, by bringing accidents on the tvater prominently into 
public notice, ctuiwj Httention to be given to some very important 
facts recently uscerlained, tlio proper appreciation of which on the 
art of those who have to command ships, and also of those who 
ave to make rules for the guidance of seamen, may lead 
to a marked diminution in the number of collisions. The 
facta referred to have been discovered, or at least have been 
clearly established, by a Uommitteo of scientilic men, appointed 
two years ago by the British Association to investigate the effect 
of Bcrew-ppopellers on the steering of vessels. This Oommiltee con¬ 
sisted of Sir W. Thompson, Mr. W. Froudo,Mr. . 1 . R. Napier, Mr, 
Bottoiuley, and Professor Osborne Reynolds. Of the very exceptional 
acquirements of these gentlemen, and of their perfect competence 
for the investigations they had to make, it is scarcely necessary to 
speak; and they appear, us was to be expected, to have most care¬ 
fully considcied the questions on whicli they had to pronounce, 
and to have received accounts of a very large number of trials 
made, in compliance with their request, with Jtlngliah and foreign 
steamships. Two reports have been prepared hy them, and the 
third and final one has recently been completed. Though 
not yet oflicially publislied, it has been allowed to appear (see 
the Nautical Mttyazim for tho present month), and, owing to 
the loss of the Prinx'm Alice and to that of the Qnmer Karfurst^ 
there is some hope that this Report, together with those which 
preceded it, w ill receive the attention they deserve. Had it not 
Men, however, for these two calamities, which have so roused 
public feeling that official bodies will not bo able to show their 
usual inertness, it seems net unlikely that the facts established 
might have remained unnoticed by those whose duty it is most 
carefully to weigh them. 

The principal question which the Oomrnittee had to determinfi 
was the effect of tbe reversed screw on the action of tbe rudder 
during the time when a vessel is stopping herself. It might 
naturally be thought ^at this would have been detormined long 
ago; but, strange as it may seem, the efleot of the raddeir nnd^ 
these circumstances has never been definitely asGertained pro¬ 
perly eooducted experiments, until the present Oommitt^ Inveeti* 
gated the matter, though for a considerable period the absence of 
clear knowledge on this subject has been obvious to many persons. 
On its importance there ie no need to dilate. If the efl^ which 
reversihg the screw has on tbe steering of a vessel is imperfectiy 
understood, it it perfectly ceri^n that the chances of coRisiona 
ave gveady iiicimuMd, To . ignorance on this subject a Isige . 
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Qambdr of Occidents have probably been due. One of the most 
terrible which ever occurred^ the loss of the OrosBer Kut^rstf 
ahvttdy rofeired to, seems possibly to have been caused by the 
fact that the officer in chaise of the JTdnjy Wilhelm did not 
Itnow what the effect of the reversed screw on the action 
of the rudder would be while the vesf»el was stopping herself. 
It ia to be hoped that knowledge now exists which may prevent 
any such mistakes in future. The Committee consider, and no 
doubt consider rightly,that “the general effect of the reversed 
acrew on the action of the rudder ” has been conclusively deter¬ 
mined by trials mado at their suggestion. These were indeed 
made some time ago, and hfiv'e D( 3 en described in a previous 
Kopnrt. The further intbriimtitm conttiined in the last Keport of 
the Oommittfto relntes to the action of the screw w^hen tho vessel 
is ill light trim and the screw froths the waUT—a matter which 
they had not previously been able to irivestignto fully. A summary 
of the conclusions which the Oommitlou consider ns established is, 
however, given in the pre.seut Report; and, ns this maybe con¬ 
sidered as their final statemeut, made in the most definite manner, 
it is in the highest degree valuable, and certainly ought to attract 
groat attention. The most important passage in tho summary is 
08 follows:— 

The main point the Committee have had in view has been to ascertain 
how far the reversing of the screw, in order 1<> a slop, did or did not 
interfere with the actum of the niildcr during llus inferviil i>f Htopping, and 
it in IIS rcgaidn thi^ point, ihiit tlic mut^t itiip<<rtni)t light has been thrown 
on tho qucfition of handling It is fuund an invariable rule that, 

during tho itilervai in which a (ship Is stopping h<■^^elf hy the revcraul of 
her screw, tlio rudder product s imnn of ils iiMial ollccts to t urn the ship, but 
that, under these rircunistanec.s tlie elfcet of the rudder, such us it is. is to 
tnm the elifp in tht' oppiwite dirction from thal in which she would turn 
if tho screw wore going a head, 'flje magniliido i>f this I'cvcrse elitct of 
the rudder is always feeble, and is ditl'erent for ililicreut bJiip.s, and even for 
the Hame siiip iiinhT dilieient eonditions of loading. 

It also apjienrs from Uie trials liuit owing to the f«'ub1o induonce of the 
rudder over the Hliip during tlic intcr\Hl in whlidi she is stopping, slie U 
then at the increy of any other iidlic'inMS Hiat may act upon her. 'Ihua 
the wind, whicJi* nlw.ay.s* exerts an inlluenee to turn tlie htem (or forward 
end) (»f the ship into tlic wind, but which intlucnce is u.sinill}' well under 
control of the rudder, may, when the screw is rcvcr-ed, becomo paramount, 
and cause the ship to turn in a direction tiie very opptiMte of that wliich is 
desired. Also, the reversed screw will excrei'.i' an intlucnce, whioli in¬ 
creases as tlio ship's way is diniinisbed, to lnrn the ship to starboard or 
port according as it is rigid or Icfi-iiauded, this being particularly the case 
when the ships arc in light draught. 

Such being tho offect now Hscortatnetl to rc.-^iilt from reversing the 
screw, the Coimnittee dniw an ohviou.'t eonehisiou which certainly 
should ho studied by shipowners, captains, niid pilots. This con¬ 
clusion is thus staltiu:— 

It is pa.sy to rco, ihereforo, that if on aiiproaidiiiig danger the screw bo 
rcvor.-M*d, all idea of turning the ship oni, of tlie way of danger niiisi, be 
abandoned. 8he may turn a lit tlo, and tho.se in charge may know in which 
dmH3tion fiho svill tnrn, or in.-ty even, by u'-ing tho ruddor in un inverse 
manner, be able to inllucticc llii.s diiei-iiou, but llo! amount of turning must 
be ainall and the dinrtiou very nne. rtfiiu. The qiiedion, therefore, as to 
tho adviSi'ibility of reversing the ficrciv is biiiiply a qticslnm as to wbethef 
the danger m.'iy be better a voided by stopping or by turning, A frhip 
cannot do both with any certuinty. 

This, it is clear, is a necosn:irv corollary from what has been pre¬ 
viously sot forth. It may, how ever, bo asked whether it 
can be safely assumed tint Iho (iDiniuittoe nro right iu 
•what they say rosportiiig tl-.o acliou of tlio revorpc-d screw, 
and whether it would be hjIi’ 1 o rely on tho facts which 
they consider that they have e^drib'.if*h'‘d. Tlio answer ia that 
neither this nor any other OoiumiiUio w iiifullible, hut that it 
would bo absurd to deny the perl’ect (miupcTence of the members 
of the present one for tlio work tlmy had to do, or to find fault 
with the method which they have ndoptod for arriving at a right 
conclusion, 'J'bny have nut relied on any timories of their own, 
but on the results of a very lar^o number of trials made for tho 
purpose of ascertaining tlio oilect of the reversed screw on the 
action of tho rudder; mid, ihough not of couiv<n impofisibln, it is 
certainly improbable in the oxtiviue that such highly qualificfd 
men are mistaken in tlio opinion which they have formed as to 
what tho results of these trials prove. 

I^orhaps, however, thoro i.s le.-ts danger of the conclusions of 
tho Commilteo being disputed than of tlioir being ignored. From 
a imsKigo ill tho Report it would appear tlmt neither the 
Admiralty, the Board of Trade, nor tho li*iaity House Brethren 
have thought the results coiiimuiiicatod to them by tbo Oom- 
niittee worth much attention ; aucl in another part of that docii- 
mtmt the Committco—with pcrhtqis more hopotulTiess of tho 
future than ia altogether wanvintod-—say that they have for two 
years “ urged the I’esults of their work upon tho attention of the 
Admiralty and tho various inai’iuo Hoards; and, although they 
regret that ns yet they have failed to obLnin that general recog¬ 
nition of the facts brought to light which ilieirvit^ importance 
demands, they coueider that thi.s will eurcly follow, and 
that, as a Oommitti*e, they can do no more than publish 
the reports of tho truilH and the conclusions to which they have been 
led,” It might have licen thought, c.<pL*cudly niter the loss of the 
Grosser KurfUrst, that the results ascertained by the Committee 
would not have bmni altogether without interest for tho Ad¬ 
miralty ; and that tho Boaril of Titi 1 o, which is responsible for 
the regulations made for provonting collisions at seji, might, 
witheut any excess of zeal, have given most serious consideration 
to carefully conducted experiments wiiich lend to show bow a 
large number of collisious are caused. At present, however, Uie 
labours of the Cbmmittee seem to have been regarded by Wh 
theaa bodies with that ofilcial apathy to which we are so well 


accustomed in this country. It ia therefore certainly fortunate- 
that the final report should have appeared at a time irheii» 
owing to the sinking of the Prinom Al^ and to the ^ot 
that the loss of the German ironclad is not yet forgot^i, 
there is so strong a feeling respecting the necessity%r taking 
every popsible measure whmh may prevent cdlUsions of vessela 
that probably neither those who govern tho navy, nor those who* 
make rules for merchant ships, will bo allowed to ignore the very 
valuable information offered to them by the Committee. Unleip 
the conclusions arrived at by tho able men ^ho compose thia 
bodv are to be impeached, which, as has been shown, is not pro- 
ba.bft‘, it can hardly bo disputed that the facts established by them 
should be mado known os widoly as possible. At preset it is to bo' 
fumed that there is, with regard to the subject investi^ted by tbe 
(huumitlce, not merely ignorance, but an absolute^ erroneous^ 
opinlim, on the part of those who have to take charge of vessels. 
Tlow oi'teri does Uio statement appear in the report of a collision 
that, after tho helm of u steamer had been put to port or starboard,, 
in order to avoid another vessel by turning, the engines were- 
reversed! Tho oflect of this must have been to retard the steamer' 
in turning, or possibly to make her turn^ the wrong way, and, im 
either case, to lucroiise tho chance of collision. As alroao^stated,. 
it appears not improbable that the loas of the Grosser Kmfurst 
wns ID pfirt due to a mistake of this kind. That disaster is spoken 
of iu tho Report; and, in a passage which wo have not apace to 
quote, tho Committee give very giwd reasons for rejecting the 
stor}^ which has been told of the men at tho wheel having put tho* 
holm the wrong way hy mistake, and for assuming that, owing to- 
the screw being reversed, tho Koniy Wilhelm turhed towards tho 
Grosser KurfUrst and not away from her, as was expected’ It 
docs not follow, however, that tho ofiiccr in charge of the German 
flag-ship w'as to blame, for there can scarcely bo a doubt that, 
until tho recent observations wore mado, tho action of the 
reversed screw on tho rudder had never been thoroughly under¬ 
stood. Conaidcrin" the great importance of tho subject, it w<mld 
be unpardonable if, owing to the dulness of otlicial's, the labours 
of llio Oomniittoo W'cro allowed to pass unnoticed and unrecog¬ 
nized. Siuvly it is not necessary that another ironclad should he- 
sunk in the Channel before the Admiralty and the Board of Trado' 
discover tliiit it is advisable to ascertain how screw steamers ought 
to he steered. 


SIR FRANCIS GRANT. 

f'piIE death of tho PresidGUt of the Royal Academy at the goodly 
-S- age of 80vcDt}-live creates little surprise, though it naturally 
moves to concern aud spccnlution. ISir Franci.^ Grant has fur nioro 
than twelve years ruled the world of art. His rise had been 
rapid; ho was eluded Associate in 1842, Academician in 1851,. 
Prosuliuu. in 1866. Artists, like the rest of mankind, may owe high 
position to native talent or to happy accident; |:ierhaps tho olevor- 
lion of Sir Francis may have been due to both. Kc-verting to the 

E ast hi.storv of the Academy, wo find tlmt Sir Joshua Ri^ynolds- 
ecamit first IVsident by the supremacy of his genius j then Sir 
Benjamin West is said to have tditairied favour by “ his oxtrem<!r 
courtesy and natural dignity of manner"; again. Sir Thomas 
Law-rence deserved to bo popular, because from “ the moment of 
bis election ho determined to win all liearia.” Sir Mm'tia Sheo- 
was dticme.d so Utled for the post that be had but two dissentients, 
and one of them, Le.slie—who, -with Collins, had voted for 
Wilkie—afterwards declared that .Sir Martin, made “an incom¬ 
parable l*resident.” More recently Sir Charles iSastlake is sup¬ 
posed to have secured iinanimity bv his rare and cvenly-b^anced 
(juiilificalions. On the death of Hir Obm-les Fastlake the first 
ehoico (d‘ the Academicians fell on Sir Kdwiu Ijanriseer; but, oa 
his declining the honour, a substitute had to bo found. Ftancia^ 
Grant, nothing loth to assume the duties with tlio dignities of 
the po.sl, was thought to bo the right man in the right place 
by reason of his addi'^ss, Ida presence, and his social position^ 
in short, no one could compete with him as master of thir 
ceromouie^ This brief review of the past shows that few public 
bodies have been so fortunate as tho Academy in tbe selection of 
their chiei's. The six successive Presidents appear to have clung- 
loiingly to ofiice; they all died in harness. Among tho returns for 
tiicir onerous labours there seems to havo been reckoned a stately 
buihil in St. FauVs. The first three Presidents, Reynolds, West, and 
Lawrence, were so honoured. Sliee, as a Roman Catholicj found 
interment elsewhere. Sir Charles Fastlake was bnned at 
Kensal Green, his widow however stating, “ I declined a piiblio 
funeral in St. Pauls Cathedral as nut consouant with his wishes.’^ 
Sir Francis Grant is buried to-day at Melton Mowbray in accord¬ 
ance with his own desire. 

The career of Sir Francis Grant, though hardly affording inddent 
or art material for a distinct biography, has lain «little out of th» 
ordinary routine. The future President, bom in 1803, was tho 
younger son of the laird of Kilgraston m Perthshire, the elder 
scion of tbe house being tbe late General Sir Hope Grant. Ftenda 
was brought up to the Bar, but, disliking the profession, he took 
to painting at the comparatively late w of twenty-fear yeam.. 
His early attainments must have been of the rdi8ht^t, .aimle In 
heard of his receiving tuitien bqyond twdvn lertohs In, thn 
human figure. But society . than the % 

which, the youth mounted to He had the 
making friends^ and among hia helpful imquaiirtanm ,:W 
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Walter Soottr eat ^ a portrait the tiro arUet of 
aeveD*«i»d 4 weii^ on hU trial. Soott b hU diary tells 

lhat Grant vm weU ]^eaM^ with his suecess iu the full-leosth 
^tite aeated «t a tabK with two noble etaghouitda ou the right, 
audold amour iathe bacligruaud. bcatt adds, ** The doge eat 
«harfluagly \ hut the picture took up some time.’* It is evident 
that iu those ewrly days the artist had not acquired his facile 
alright of hand, lii the diary of be same year ([b’31) Sir Walter 
jots down the fbUowing partmulars about his friend 

la youth Francis Grant was passionately iotul of fttx-hnntirtK and other 
l^tta % h^ had also 0 strong passion for painiiugf and made a iUtlu collee> 
tian. As Jte had sense enough to feci that a younger brother's rurtiiuo 
would not last long under the expense-t of a good stud uud a rare coUcettion 
of cAe/t>flr<sKara, he used to avow his intontion to spend his pairinion\’, 
about xo,ooo/., and tben again to rnuko iiis fortune by tlie law. Tii« first 
he soon accomplished. But the law is nut a jirofcsHion so easily acquired ; 
nor did Frank’s talent lie in tiuit direction. His passion fur painting ttirnvd 
out better. 1 am no judge of pointing; but 1 am conscious that, Francis 
Grant possesses, with much clavc.rnes.>i, a sense of beauty deriveil from tite 
host source—that is, the observation of really good .society. His former 
acquaintances render his immediate entrance into husiness cotnplctciy 
secure. He hos confidence in his own ptmers—always rexiuinite for a young 
gentleman trying things of this sort, wliotie aristocratic i»retu]isiuns rnust be 
.envied. 

The ftboye extract aerves as a key to the painter’s career. “ The 
expeii8e.8 of a good stud" drove ** a younger bi'otluw ’’ pre- 
•ripitately into pewtrait-paintiug. Youth had been spent in vain 
upon tho law, for which neither tuleut nor inclimition wiis Ibuud, 
und then precious years of manhood passed iu the huutiug- 
Beld were devoted to the ciisGng to tho winds of a small Hunily 
fortiine. It is not unnatural to ask where could bo i')und the 
opportunity, under such circumstances, for tho study of tho his¬ 
tory, the principles, oud the practice of artP Well might the 

aristocratic President,” when uddrossiiig the students in tho 
Academy, look with envy on their auporior advantages tiud their 
Xiuiely industry. We remember the lime whoti the luturo Prosi- 
dant, still on his probation, was haclfod by ilatlerers who called up 
for the oocasiou the axiom, Only a gontlemau can paint a gi’iitlu- 
imin.” Oritics asked, by way of retort, Where is tho artist, wheoj 
the gentlomon is found never to have learned to draworpuint? 
Hir Francis Grant had little fellowship with criticism or litera¬ 
ture in any form, and he is known to have warned tiio studonts 
■in the strongest terms against what he conceived to be the in¬ 
jurious power of the press in matters of art. 

A fashionable portrait-painter has not much need of studying 
the internal aiuitomy of the human body, and Sir Francis Grant did 
not care to expena time and trouble without adequate return. 
More to his purpose was costume and draiuery ^ he dressed, well 
himself, and his sitters were always set otf to advantage. In 
the case of huntsmen, when mounted on horseback, style was 
studied in the sit of the breeches at the knees, and in the' turn of 
the feet in the boots and stirrups. In all such inaitei-H of taste 
Sir F'rancis was a connoisseur. Jt has often been Irid to the charge 
of such portraiture that the tailor makes tho man; but wo should 
ratirer say that the artist in the first place makes the tailor—he 
suggests the suit in which tho t'guro will look best. The most 
cai^ful of the President’s portraits being seldom more than a 
bright and pleasing reflection of society, the study cd' liistoric 
costume was foreign to his purpose; the treatment hvy gwie- 
rallv so much on the surfaco that tliere was no need Ui go' further 
baclc than the newest fashion. In future times these liiunings 
will be valued as showing tho manners, tho costumes, and tlie 
field sports oC the upper ten thoustuid in the nineteenth century. 
It must bo admitted .that yir I’riUicis Grant acquired tlirough 
long practice a ready knowledge of the human face; tho iikoness 
nSoems to have come to the canvas soon, and, when tmeo caught, 
further elaboration was not cared for, Tho execution appears 
ihin, but felicitous and facile; it bad, moreover, the advantago of 
telling out clearly in light and silvery tones. The courtier painter 
proved bimself specially happy in female portraiture. Grant, like 
itdynok^, seems to have had lui intuitive insight into the graceful 
traits of womanhood. Among works which served to make his 
refHttation was the likouess of La(^ Gloulyon, exhibited in the 
Acadtoy thirty-five years ago. This success decided him to 
forsake his early and inoi’e careful treatment for tho ready 
4md lucrative style of fashionable portraiture. Among miich- 
.aimired and ofb^iuoted works are the portraits of the Marchioness 
of Waterford, the liodies Howard, Lady lloduey, and Mrs. 
Beanriexk. 

Aa artist cannot reach beyond his own mental limitations, and 
• 0 ^ a portrait-painter can with difBculty do justice to qualities 
that lie outside his personal sympathies. It cannot be said that 
the late President met the first intellects of the day on equal 
terms, and yet before his easel sat Macaaky, Lockhart, Lismeli, 
Beshyt Pal^ston, and Kussrib But when we think of Sir 
Thomas More by Holbein, of Sir Thomas Gresham by Antonio 
Mose» and of lliomas Hobbes by an artist unknown/ we begin 
to feel that portraiture is on the decline, that the changes fbm 
the. (dd style to the modem, have been momentous, and that 
.Sit Pnmeis Grant was not quite the man to infuse new life and 
vigowr Into a manner which in his hands was daily growing more 
obsolete. R^sohts commends the old hoasterswbo d^cended upon 
portnutoie from a higher sphete; and it is hut reasonable to sup¬ 
pose that an capable of rising to the high argument of history 
cast read add ,poi^y all the more worthily Uvitig contemporaries 
whosxeiiowiafildng wnmdftnhbt^ Of Zuydon it used to 
haaii^ that he cot;^ net paint so much as aporteittiand therefore 


wee unequal to history. Grant never soared inta htstoi^ W 
poetry, and hsues his poitraits nevt^r rise from the indivmual 
into a generic humanity. 

Jrir Fnmois Grant did not BuiFer serioiialy in the eHiibition lit 
1868 of “National Portraits” at South Aensington; he at least 
shone among great masters us a star of the second or third inagN* 
nitude. Lookitjg at “ Tho Meet of 1 , 1 . M. Stagliounds,” “ The 
Melton Hunt,” and that real luaaterpieco “ Field-Marshal Viscount 
Uardinge and btaiV,” we could not but rogret that the paintm? 
had bptered away Gils careful, solid, and well-tlnlshed mode for the 
bhindkhiiionts oi fashion. Adiuirablc, in another way, is the 
portrait of Lord Chaiicollor Truren Sir Frauds was so much of 
the true artist that his C(invaeu.s speak with an intellect not his 
own; but he shared the couimou woiikoess of preferring sUters 
whof^ names throw a halo round his studio. It did not fiUl 
within tho plan of his life to seek out genius in poverty 
and obscurity. lie had not, like Jtoyuolda, a kindly feeling 
for literature oven wdicn hoiused in a gemt; but, as soon as 
the world hud put the guiusa’s siuiiip upon the man, then tho 
courleous painter diJ not withhold his best survices. Lord 
Macaulay, huviug digniliod tho huniblt» pi>ritiou of literature bv a 
title, claimed every utteiition; and rarely has a head been inoilelled 
more Juas^ively or with u [inner and tVoer touch. Lady Stufurt 
Woriley also lilled a Htation to bespeak favourable consideration, 
bir Francis was represented iu the Kcuisington collection by ihiy- 
teeu portraits; and to say that ho proved at least equal to his 
predecessor, )8ir Martin iSUuc, wore to mete out to him scant 
justice. 

Though the late PreBii^cntmaiutaijied the dignity of the Academy, 
he can scarcely be said to have ndvanced its intellectual reputation, 
lie stands as almost the only holder of this distinguished oftice 
who h»i8 no place in tho literature—to say nothing of the science 
—of his country. While lectures delivered or b<joks written by 
Uoyal Academicians—by ReynoldH, Fuseli, l^laxtuan, Leslie, Kaat- 
lako, and Gilbert Scott—would store a library, sciirculy a sentence 
from Sir Francis Graut will live U> ulLor-liuie. At the Academy 
banquets Sir Oharlcs Kaatlake led his bc'^avors gracefully into paths 
of liicraturo and of art; but the alter<<liimer speeches of the last 
i*re.sident wore chieily deserving Oi, .'.tteutlou because they gave ollicial 
aiiuouucGiiiont of tho progress of tho masons iu tho new building 
and of tho provisions iiiailo for tho coiniort of visiturs, including 
their walking-sticks. Hut perhaps, after all, Sir Francis Grant’s 
epitapli is best written in tho serviceable work ho did within tho 
walls of the Academy by his tact iu the perrurmauco of diilitmlt 
and often invidious duties. On entering oliico lie at once sot him¬ 
self to appease feuds; ho made coaciiiaUuy calls on om or more 
dissentienis, and succeeded in bringing them witiiiu the pale; ho 
maniJested a friendly spirit towards rival institutions, and 
graciously looked in at the priviue vievva of well-meaning exhi¬ 
bitions. Above nil, it was Ids good furtuno to hold tho reius at a 
turning-point in ailalrs when guidnnee was noedful and urgent. 
Ills odiuinistralioD has been siguulued by tlie removal of the 
Aeademy iVoui Trafalgar riquaro to Hurliiigton House; by the 
brcjiking down of oU burriers; by increasing the power and adding 
to tho imaibor of Associates; liy ciihiinoing tho efficacy of tho 
schools; and even by casting a ray of light upon the ibrlorn hope 
of innuLiierable “Outriders.'’ The wiH<lum of soiuo of these 
reforius may be qucstloued; they lie, however, in the direction of 
popiilarity. 

Presidents, like Popes, usually give tho outside world pre¬ 
monitory syuiptouiB of the approaching tonuiuation of Uirir reign, 
and so the luiuds of the members of the Academy are usuiilly 
turned beforehand to some iMJSsihle successor. On the prcsoiit 
occasion tliero are rumours, long current, which it is ueealeSH to 
divulge; but it may be stated generally that four or lire 
Academiciuiis are talked of aa eligiblf. The members from whom 
tho seiectiou must be made me nearly forty In number, and there¬ 
fore it v^ould seem that one iu every ton is dconiea worthy of 
the higher dignity—larger percentage tlian might have l)^n 
anticipated. We are happy to know that several of the possible 
candidates are endowed with some, if ntit with all, of the dusii'ed 
qualitications. And yet it is obviously a bard mhtter to find 
united in the same man the good artist and the accomplished 
gentleman, possessed at the same time of tact and business 
aptitude. Artists aix) supposed by some persons to be the most 
impracticable of mortals, and yet in tho government of their 
Academy they have generally done the right thing. What at the 
present juncture ajipears to be needed is a President who in his 
appointed sphere shall bo on an intellectual level with the Presi¬ 
dents of the leading scientific and liiomry societies. 


TUB GERMAN TOURIST. 

rpHE Englishman has no longer a monopoly in travelling. Thorn 
X of us who are only able to take a Hitting to the Cm^tinent 
once in three or tour years must notice how rajndly the proporiion 
of English to other travellers U on the dec4«ease. Net to Speak of 
our TransMlantlc kinsfolk, whom every hotel-keeper is hy this 
time perlscUy well able to dUtingubh from QuiBehes, Ihd Conti-' 
neutal plalceto of resort iM> w swarto with GermOn touristo. Not so 
many tears ago German trarellem consisted almost extdnslvely of 
the nobHUy and of these to whom travelling was essential as aa 
element igjm^vimoed prolbsstonal cultivatiooi But now one meets 
with aU of personsv representing fery various degrees of 
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Intellectiial and social development, who onl/in hading the 
pecunUnry means of taking a summer tour. Wealth does not in- 
va^blj coincide with good breeding and cultivation in Germanv 
any more than in our own country or in America. The rapid, 
and in many respects unh^lthy, acceleration of commercial 
enterprise in Germany during the last six years has cast 
opulence into the laps of a number of vulgar and ill-bied 
persons. One consequence of these social cliaiigea is that the 
commonplace German may now be studied out of his ordi- 
Tjm habitat. Hitherto it has been the travelling Etigllshmhn 
With bis conspicuous Tweed suit, his noisy ways, his odd combi¬ 
nation of lordly arrogance and ignorant impotence, who has fur¬ 
nished matenal for comedy. This questionable prerogative is now 
lost to us. Wo have to comjiete with another branch of the Teutonic 
family for the laughter of that nation whose fine sense of the 
comical, perhaps, as much as any other motive, hinders them h*om 
travelling muen beyond the regions where their own fluent lan¬ 
guage is to be heard. Unless wo are much inislnken, the tra^-elling 
German is destined to play a prominent part in the tiuest and most 
cosmopolitan comedy of the future. 

It is quite a niietako to suppose that the German leaves his 
national peculiarities at home. His honsted cosmopolitanism goes 
no further than a readiness to spealc the language of the country 
he visits, and to study its natural and social features. Of lato, 
indeed, his heightened national self-consciousness has rather dis¬ 
posed him to assort his separateness with n somewhat amusing 
degree of emphasis. Tims, for example, ho is no longer so eager 
to cultivate the society of liis English fellow-travellers as ho was 
once wont to be. Hence wo may observe him under the^ most 
advantageous circumstances—that is to say, in sharp jiixtii- 
posilion with foreign surrnundinga. And it must be confessed 
that viewed in this way our worthy Teuton manifests a number of 
amusing features, llis costume, w hich oscillates between a slovenly 
negligoncoandttu awkward primness, his harsh gutlunil talk, which \a 
only tlio more grotesque wliou he gives up his nstivo tongue for French 
or Italian, his oppressive 8liiruessofl)e}iring, his preucetipation with 
his own ideas and projects, and supreme indillVrence to the rights 
of the social environment of tho moment, his ample and wholly un¬ 
restrained ent,hu.sia8nis, these form a few of tin*, ingredients which 
xnnko up a autliciently comical iigure. His naivete is almo.st boiind- 
He has not the least notion of British re-serve. He opens 
up all hie plans in your heaiing as though they must interest }ou 
as much as himself, makes no 8(‘cret of the sum he means to spend 
in his tour, and talks without the least symptoms of Entaaffuwj of 
the places and sights he means to leave uiivisiled. Ho has a way 
of ignoring the pieaonce of strangers which is peculiarly irritating 
to our British feeling of dignity. In tlie railway earriago or at 
the table d’hote he rlo.->(ymts loudly on the siglits of the neighbour¬ 
hood with tho conlidence of one who is conscious of having a 
peculiar proprietary right iu the subject. Jf you are ra.sh enough to 
question any of his? statements or to criticize om* of bis judgments, 
he will snap you up without the least compunction. Is ho not a 
German—that is to say, ono of a nation of connoisseurs S' His new 
national oelf-cousciousness has given to his way of enunciating 
propositions a hardness which is apt to bo very annoying to 
English ears, hut which, rightly viewed, is equally fitted to furnish 


amusement. 

It is to be added that these qualities stand out oven more oddly 
in the female ibau in tho male. Tho energetic and emo! ioiml young 
Fran who descants in the sallc-a-manyer in fortmimo tones on 
the delights or hardships of her tour is perliaps to tho ordinary 
spectator a little too oppressive to be comical j yet, if endowed 
with fairly hardy nervi'S, one may derive a good deal of amusement 
from the spectacle. The perfect absence of all seuso of eflect 
which BO ftharjily marks oft* the (Jerman from the French woman 
comes into vuw with great distinctness in tho behaviour of tho 
lady tourist. She seems utterly regardless of the fact that all her 
words and actions are closely criticized by the foreign onlooker. 
She indulges in her usual set of unlovely v0c.1l sounds, and makes 
no attempt to refrain from actions and gestures which are often 
something worse than unlovely. I1. looks indeed as if sbe found a 
positive satisfaction in shocking tho sonso of propriety of her 
vigiknt Indy critics. She very probably recognizes her want of 
grace, and consoles herself by the reflection that s^e surpasses the 
pretty misses who ar(» amused at her odd ways in the incomparable 
attribute oJ‘Hence her unrestrained volubility. She seems 
determined to prove her intellectual superiority by sheer force of 
voice; whether it be on the steamboat or in tJie railway-carriage, 
on the summit of some Swiss mountain, or iu the elegant hotel 
garden, tho exubemnt Friiulein gives full play to her powers of 
exclamation. She must, we think, be pronounced an odd figure. 
Her tourist dress lacks the ease of the English imvelUng costume, 
while at the same time the appropriateness and utility of some of 
its elemenls are fur from obvious. Thus to the eye and ear alike 
the German lady tourist has something awkwal’d and grotesque. 

The recent increase in the number of travelling Germans is 
beginning to have an appreciable eftect ,on the pleasantness of a 
Continental tour from an English point of view; for the oddities of 
that nation are attended with real practical iuoonvenkmces. It is no 
little discomfort to find one's self boxed up in a small mountain hotel 
with a swarm of Germans. Not to speak of the endless clatter of 
male and female voices within ordimirv hours, you are liable to be 
startled out of your morning sleep by the noise of your neighbours, 
who are bent on seeing a sunrise perhaps, and who have no con- 
sidorariqn for your less vijmrous habits. German and ^wias hotels 
their curious and labyrinthtne arrangement of rooms m 


admirabty fitted fbr promotitig this Joiid of dliturlNuite^ Om 
more eenritive lady travellers would do weQ to inquiia befbrehaiidH 
who occupies the room into whi^ thrir own lesos, or th^ may 
be tormented by the mixed clatter of cofibe^ps and German 
throats at five o'clock in the morning, while thsir/sense of smell 
is vexed by the incoming deadly fumes of that myimrious product 
of modem industry, a cheap Bremen cigar. One cannot of course 
always bo a chooser, and in the smaller hotels in remote re^hs 
tho English paterfamilias must be prepared beforehand for daily 
contact with manners which seem to his wife and daughters much 
too coarse to be entertaining. 

The discomfort arising from this opposition of testes may, how¬ 
ever, he easily overrated. In the first place, it is fairly easy to 
avoid the more objectionable class of German tourist in all! 
the larger central places of resort. Fortunately for us, oar good 
Gorman relations do not like our ways any more than we like 
theirs. Our severe propriety and our futidiousness are objection** 
able to them if only as a check on their spontaneous propensities. 
To this it must be added that their pecuniary means forbid their 
indulging in the amount of luxury which tne English traveller 
looks on OB indispensable. Hence ono finds that, at a place like 
Interlaken, the Germans gravitate towards a distinct class of hotel 
or pension. It is almost amusing, indeed, to consult a German 
Baedeker and observe bow careful the good cicerone is to warn off 
his countrymen from certain hotels by the simple remark ** von 
viel Englandern besiicht. ' In the next place we should gl^ly 
admit that among the belter class of German tourists which tinde 
its way into the hotels frequented by Englishmen are to bo found 
very delightful companions. They are, for the most part, polite, con- 
sidemte, and really desirous of pjeasing. In this respect they con¬ 
trast favourably with our English travellers, who, though often 
curious enough about tboir ueijmbours, afieetto be wholly ab^rbed 
in their own paramount interests, and assume an air of con¬ 
temptuous indili'erence towards outsidere which is highly ludicrous. 
Thu educated German combines the advantages of knowing 
all he wants to know about his tour, and of having at 
the same time that kindly human interest which makes every 
chance companion a desirable object of study. If you do not know 
his language ho is only too ready to adopt yours for the nont^. If 
you allow him, be soon entertains you with his varied intelli¬ 
gence. Ho shows all that minute acquaintance with the natural 
and social features of the country that you are visiting which stood 
his nation in good stend in their late struggle with France. You 
must be singularly well read yourself if you are not able to derive 
some profit from his well-equipped mind. In any case you may 
Iiave a treat in hearing domestic political questions discussed by an- 
intelligent outsider; and it may happen that you will meet with a 
good deal of intelligent criticism respecting our contemporary swial 
life and literature. To this we may add that your new acquaint- 
anco is very likely to give you a frank opinion on matters pertain¬ 
ing to his own country, dn short, we know of no more useful or 
agreeable travelling companion than a cultivated German. We 
hiiv'b tried them os walking comrades in remote parts of Tyrol^ 
and are glad to confess that, notwithstanding the little difficulties' 
which occasionally arise by reason of the ditference between the 
connotation of the words hreiikfast and they are excel¬ 

lent companions. They have in these circumstances a keen sense* 
of the practical, while their emotional excitability and tend^cy to. 
Schwannerei, guided as it nearly always is by clew ideas and per¬ 
ceptions, only render them the more entertaining. Wo cannot 
imagine anything bettor for the two countries than an ample ex¬ 
tension of these friendly intercourses amid the freedom of foreign, 
travel. 


WATERLOO BRIDGE. 

W E can hardly realize a time when there was only one bridgo 
over the Thames in Uondon, and our descendants a century 
hence will find it perhaps equally difficult to think of the remote 
and primitive period when a tclll was demanded of every passenger 
who would cross Waterloo Bridge or the Hungerford ioot-br^ge. 
We oursffives, however, can many of us remember when ordinary 
roads were so taxed round about and even in London; and Tyburn 
Turnpike, close to the Marble Arch, was not abolished until 1829, 
The idea of a bridge from the Strand to the point of Surrey im* 
mediately opposite was a bold one, and the execution was W(^hy 
of the design; but it is little less than a refiection on our civili¬ 
zation that the traffic over it should have been restricted by the 
toll-gates until now, after the lapse of more than sixty yean since 
the opening. The opposite shore at this turn in the river is tery 
low, consisting in fact of ground actually nlclaimed firom the ride. 
Until within modern times thera was no place to which a bridge 
could bo made over this, the widest, reocn of the Thames abo^ 
Wapping. The whole peninsula, from L^beth on the west to. 
Botherhithe on the east, formed by the bend of the river, must at 
no very remote period, geologically speakh^, have been ^ archi¬ 
pelago of mud wts and islands submerged, at. frequent. intervals. 
There seems little reason to doubt that, when first eonatructed, the 
ancient Watling Street crossed at Weidminster, posmhly by aford^ 
and that the building of London Bridge where the stream. Was 
narrowest was the first step;towards the reclamatloxi of iha 
marshes and lakes which lay between^ 4 t Waterloo bvan 

now there is a rapid descent on the, south ride 
the bank before &e ridlvay fthrion is 




iflioit of opo^ Ijiirty TJm widCh of llie rim 

^«xo lo iKpucly ^ ^ ^ FtilluBQi and four lumdred foot 

tl^ «t Hixamn Bridgo*. The nioe beautiM areheti the 
1 ari^teottuel features, the level roadway, and the great 

_ hato ftl^ya nuwe Kennie^s achievement a thvourite 

wim the ^hlle, and one of the sights of J^pndon. From no 
pN(^t can a better view ox the City be obtained, for it is just at 
togie where, the river mahes the second great bend of the three 
to wh@ii we have referred. Oommenoed in 1811, it was opened 
cm ifatt secondmutiiversaiy of the hatUe of Waterloo, and it ofiers 
thererore one of the few examplee in London of a public thorough¬ 
fare whose name commemorates a national victory. The Parisians 
record at their street-corners even the names of battles which were 
won only in bombastic despatches. We have not cared thus to 
preserve the memoiy of any of our Peninsular or Indian victories, 
and, with this single exception, have not called a single bridge after 
any'historical event. 

lhat the only bridge between the Strand and the Surrey side 
should have been so long half closed to traffic is certainly a strange 
thiE^, The Strand has become one of the most ironortant sti'eets 
in Christendom, and has constantly grown in wealth since it first 
emerged from^ the Thames. That a time may be historically fixed 
when there was not only no such street but no such place is a fact 
overlooked by most of our London historians. The story which 
makes Ludgate the oldest of the City gates is repeated constantly 
by people who should know better. Yet, when King Edgar con¬ 
firmed the Charter of Westminster Abbey in 951, the only road¬ 
way westward from the City ran along the ridge of the liill, and 
not by the water's edge. Between the modern Strand and the City 
was the tidal estua^ of the Fleet and the marsh denoiuinated 
London Fen. As the Fleet dried up the great Ward of Farringdon 
Without was annexed to the Oily and tho boundaries extended 
to the Bars of llolborn and the Temple beyond the 
limits of the Homan Wall, This may have been in 
the twelfth century, when the suburbs about *• Bholaud,” or 
Shew-woll-lane, now Shoe Lane, be^an to cover the hill north of 
tho modern Fleet Street. The building of a bridge over tho 
Fleet, under the old Watergate or Flood gate, whose name we 
have corrupted into Ludgate, was the proximate causo of the 
growth of the Strand. In the reign of Henry HI. it was already 
full of tho shops of tnidesp0r}ple, as well as of the mansions 
of bishops and nobl^ j and tho formation of the manor of tho 
Savoy in 1246, and its subsequent extension on various occasions 
down to tho end of tho century, was the first distinct event to 
impede the extension of City institutions in a westward direction. 
The ** Aldermanry”of Farringdon was vested, like a manor, in the 
family which bore its name. But beyond the Temple Bars a very 
similar holding was called a manor.' However careful tho City 
authorities may have been as to tlm paving of their roadway up 
to the Bars, outside them all such regulations were ignored ; and 
it was only after the imposition of many tolls, and the concerted 
action of King, Abbot, and Lord, that the way from London to 
Westminster became available. It was not until the middle of 
the fourteenth century that, according to the wording of the 
patent relating to it, the roadway was safe tarn hominibus quam 
carisgiis ”; and a heavy toll was imposed, to pay for the pave¬ 
ment, upon horses and carts bearing merchandise from the City 
to the market at Westminster. It was owing to these reqair<^ 
monts that the small Strand bridges were erected, one of which, 
spanning a streamlet which ran into the Thames just by the 
springing of the first arch of Waterloo Bridge, was known in par¬ 
ticular as the Strand Bridge; By a curious coincidence, then, both 
Waterloo and Blockfriars Bridges start from ground through which 
a stream formerly ran. 

Until the completion of Waterloo Bridge' the shortest way to 
the Surrey side was by boat. There is an amusingly circumstantial 
stoij in one of the chronicles of such a passage by John of Gaunt 
at ^ time of that preliminary outbreak against him, in tho days 
of the Good Parliament, which pmeeded by five years the total 
destrucUon of hie palace in the Strand. The J 5 uke and Lord 
Percy were, we are told, in the act of eating oystem at the house 
of William of Ypres in tho Oity, while a clamouring mob besieged 
the Savoy. A soldier brought the news. The people were en¬ 
gaged in tearing down the Iluke's arms from the neighbouring 
houses, in hangup his shields upside down, ** for abatement,” as 
heralds say,,and in mobbing ana stoning such paasers-bj as hap¬ 
pened to be decorated with his badge. The more prudent hid 
them in their sleeves $ but the Mayor and the Bishop were soon 
on the spot, and quelled a riot which they may nave secretly 
approved. The Duke himself and hb companion, leariiv to enter 
the house, fied to the water's ed^, and, ei^;aging a boat, wore 


rowed across to Kennington—a |^ce which ^ wd^d not now be 
easy to reach by water-’Aod took refuge with the Prinoeii of 
Woles and her son, the future Bichard IL The Savoy did not 
long BUridve.' The great destmeUdn of 1381 riilned it os a dwell- 
inNOuiK^ and though towws and gateways remained and were 
even rep&ed at ^ohn of Gaunt wee the kst royid. duke 

who kmabUed it We may well believe that so much as was 



Bow Street a^ l^eootinuarion, Charles Street, stopping Ot 
Tavistock Street, and no commttmeatij|a by brid^ ocsosi the 
water along the. whole course of the Stilhd* Exeter Ohauge sBU 
stood on the site of Sir William Oecirs former residence, and thS 
ruius of the Savoy Hospital were still visible. 

Though the BUI for abolishing tolls on Waterloo Bridge received 
the Ho3'al Assent more than a year ago, the Intervening time has 
been spent in arbitration with the Brioge Trustees. Nearly half a 
million sterling Is a heavy price to pay for the freedom of a 
structure which, according to Mr. Hogera's speech at the opening, 
only cost 1,050,000^. Yet we learn that the ownemhave never 
derived much profit from their expenditure, and the |>rioe Is evi¬ 
dently tantamount to a depreciation of 50 per cent, on the original 
shores. The claim at first mode is said to have been about 35 per 
cent, more; but tho 475,000/. awarded is probably a fair and just 
estimate of the value. The freeing of Hungerford Brid^ was a 
much smaller matter; yet the compensation paid to the South 
Eastern Itailway Company for the halfpence of the foot- 
passengers appears relatively greater. Tho Company claimed not 
leas than 150,000/., and were actually awarded scarcely less than 
two-thirds of that sum. This bridge, a mere wing or pathway 
adjoining the hideous iron railway bridge to Oliaring Cross 
Station, must be more frequented than has been generally sup¬ 
posed. It forms with Waterloo Bridge one of two radii of a 
quadrant, and is certainly convenient for access from the West End 
to Waterloo Station. The ;work of the Metropolitan Board in 
this direction is as yet but half complete. Wo have still to 
see tho opening of several bridges further up the stream. 
Tho whole scheme has been delayed by the form under 
which it was originally presented to Parliament. The 
City autboritioH, as distinguished from those bodies which by a 
double misnoinur call tliuiuBolvos ** metropolitan ” nro exceedingly, 
and perhaps justly, jealous of any interiurenco with their tuana^- 
inent of toeir own revenue. The proposal to pay for the abolition 
of tolls by an appropriation from tho coal and wine duties levied 
in London itself provoked, ns might have been expected, a suc¬ 
cessful opposition. Certainly tlio ratepayers of the riverside 
quarters have now no reason to complain that their interests have 
been neglected. The removal of Northuroberland House, the for¬ 
mation of the Victoria Embankment, and now the opening of 
Waterloo and Hungerford Bridges, have been expensive improve¬ 
ments, or, at least, alterations; and perhaps the Board may now be 
induced to turn its attention to tho wants of other quartei-s of the 
metropolis.” 


4N ITALIAN VIEW OF ENOLISII SPORTS. 

T he opinion of that sago critic, the intelligent forel^ner^ is 
often appealed to, but seldom obtained. More especially is 
this the case with regard to our national sports and pastimes. 
Frobibly no Derby is run, no University race rowed, no public- 
schools cricket-match played, without a reference ou the part of at 
least one writer, whether grave or facetious, to this supposed 
ropiesentative of collocUvo European thought. ^ Bis mental atti¬ 
tude towards the scene which is under description is variously 
imagined, according to the moral to bo drawn ^ but it may be said 
that amazement is invariably one feature of it. There u always 
a certain feeling of siitisfiaction in astonishing people, even when 
the astonishment is mixed with disapprobation; so the moralist 
who wishes to moderate the athletic oixlour of his countrymen, no 
less than the enthusiast wbo seeks to show their immense supe¬ 
riority to all others, may feel that his admonition contains enough 
of flattery to secure it a hearing. Meantime, in spite of all these 
hypothetical expositions of the feelings with whicn our modes of 
amusing ourselves are regarded by men of other speech, it is, as we 
have said, but rarely that we get an opportunity of bearing tham 
for themselves. Some years ago, when the man-aiid-dog-fight 
story appeare^ we remember, indeed, to have read it at lea^ 
in one of the German papers, together with a homily on English 
brutality. This, however, was not a case in point; for, in the 
first place, the writer was basing his remarks on circumstances 
which never occurred; and, further, if the story had been true, It 
would not have been tho impressions of an actual observer which 
we should have had, and it is in this capacity that the '^iotellimnt 
foreigner ” is usually appealed to. It was therefore with a feeing 
of Interest, we may add with an anticipation of amusement, that 
we lighted, in opening a recent number of the i/tVtkfe JEurmea — 
a magazine less known in England than it deserves to be, if only 
for the magnificent audacity with which it sometimes ** cmmpr* 
matter from the pages of EngUeh joarasls—upon an aitidjS wr, 
Signor de Tivoli, puiporting to be a ricetch of the 
Exercises and Contests of tiie English Schools and Univ«Hiil^«f^ 
The writer does not, however, j^unge at onoe xi^ his 
With the love of method which ehorocterises the moefc W 
b^ns with a comprehensive statoment of pf 

aphorisms whkh ptta the loundatioa Of edimotiomtikftm 

inland is that 
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be atand near ibe T^iJiiectiTe tt^uM on dtbdr aide 
ia, tbe ^oiftfer, tbe attaclEar^ and ibe man, or de* 

bonder, at tbe other end The former^ armed with a ball of hard 
leather about aa big as a big orange, dischaiges it with force 
and dexterity, trying to beat down the enemy’s wicket. The 
other, armed with a long ladle or etake of wood called bat, seeks 
to hinder him, mid to send back the ball on the opposite wicket, 
or to sttch^ a distance as to cause loss of time to tlm adversary in 
recovering it.” Can Signor de Tivoli have seen and misunderstood 
what is recorded to nave once happened, when the batsman, 
neeing the ball about to return into the bowler’s hands, ** charged ” 
him with a view of making him miss the catch P “ Ihe other 
players are distributed on the field in aid of the principal players, 
who alternate their parts according to the rules of tbe game, too 
complicated to allow us to give every minute detail of them.” Here 
the ^or foreigner quite gives in, and, putting the part for the whole, 
winds up witn the remark that // mc/iet fsiVj vien giuocato ” in 
spring and summer. ** or the game oI'm;," beseems to have 

studied chiefly in the form known at Kugby, which outsiders pro- 
fisnely call tbe sausage hunt,” if we may judge from bis com- 
j^aon of the ball to a medium-sized water-melon (cocotmro). 
Among other sports he notices the chase of the fox, on horse¬ 
back, m the winter, for which a special permission from the Head 
of the College is necessary for the students.” He does not add 
that this permission is only granted on condition of the academical 
dress being worn during tbe chase. 

We come next to tbe proper theme of the article, Esercizi e 
gnre fluviali and here we must do Signor de Tivoli the justice 
to eay that he has got up his sul^ect on the whole exceedingly 
well. English games havo never taken any root on the Continent 
for many reasons; though, as far as natural opportunities are con¬ 
cerned, there seems no insuperable hindrance to those which are 
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those of the opposite party to offer u bet,” he does but slightly 
overestimate the extent pf the interest which it has been of 
late years tbe &ebion to aflect in regard to that event. Ho 
is inclined, by the way, to account for this on the ground 
that the gambling instinct in man must havo its outlet. 
the countries where the so-called games of hazard ore allowed, 
that instinct appeases iUelf in them j iu England, where they ore 
; prohibited, it talsos the form of betting on horse and boat races, on 
clandestine cock-fights, or thoso of pugilists, now forbidden by 
law, or, loBily, in the commercial speculations called ffiuoohi ui 
horw.” It is not easy at first sight to see what games of hazard 
may not ho played at least as freely in England as elsewhere *, 
but the writer was probably thinking m the totnhide or 
lotteries of his native land, which, if we mistake not, are eo 
far being prohibited that tbe Government derives from 
them a fair proportion of its revenue. BetUng, however, or no 
’ betting, there (*an he no doubt that Signor de Tivoli is iu the 
main correct enough .when he says that, tbe epo<b of the 
inter-CTniversity race draws near—that is, from the moment at 
which the choice of the youths who are to take part in it, and 
who begin to practise with that object in two Univemties, is 
made public—Hie journals begh) to talk of it, giving an account of 
appearance of the youtitt individually aaq collectively, of their 
weight of the manner in which, they Imtidle. the of the instruc¬ 

tion which they receive th^.reepocUve instructors, of Ifce 
time which they take to traverse a|^yen distance, of the number 
of ood^strokes to ike inmate, and so forth.” And, anfortonatdy 
for some of our native moraliete, this intelligent foreigner at oil 
events does not appear to regardwlth any very great dis^prolmtion 
this phaae of mooern Ei^Usli uumae^ even if he does not sneak 
of it with any n^oliar enthu^esin* The latter aentiinent 
he reserves for his sccouat of the scene which may be wl 
^ fhiordduring the euminer nifi(^vlor,as wechould have 
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-ball more or less popular at Weimar during a short mouth, in 
spite of the difHculty which German oiHcera felt iu relaxing 
we muscles of their backs enough to enable them to form down” 
in tho bully ”; but we havo never heard that the ” Stunn- 
und-Drang-Spiol,” as they called it, survived his departure. As 
to cricket, Hindoos seem to find it less ditUcult than Oontinental 
Europeans. But it is obvious that French, and still more Italian, 
rivers, which, when less than hali-a-mile broad, have a way of 
running dry in the summer months, and are at all times liable to 
floods, cannot be relied on to afford any scope for regular rowing 
exercise, When Amo comes down from Falterona, carding away 
tho unsuspecting washerwomen under the Ponte alia Oarriiia, or 
when Tiber with his waves, hurled violently back from the Etrus¬ 
can shore, goes to throw down the temple of Vesta, a racing eight 
would be a good deal “ out of it.” It is therefore all the more to 
Signor de Tivoli’s credit that he should have mastered the chief 
features of English boat-racing so as to be able to give an inlelli,- 
ffible and correct account even of a bumping ” race. If he spells.. 
” stroke ” with a ch, and thinks that the oarsman so-named ** takes 
the tiis'^ iVom the movement of the head of tho captain or steers¬ 
man. called Cockswain or Cox” the error is not an unnatural one, 
considering the somewhat exaggerated action in which many cox¬ 
swains indulge, especially at critical moments in a race. If, again, 
he believes that those who wish to show their partiality to one or 
other of the Universities adorn themselves before the boaWwie 
with the colour of tho side they patronize, in order to incite 


colleges to wlilriii thi^ beloftt,^ wkuch seems lo 
imagination of our Itrilati ase, we riicula ttf/tsst mw, adnrirm* 

But it is, as we have said, the teces themseflves ^ieh wly oany 
him away. ' IVanslation can do bo jusdee to the glmritHnSopage 
which sets before the readers of the Jtmsta ^'the most Impm 
waters alive with graceful harki of every size and construcrion flw 
the canoe with a single rower to the otHivme, and the pleasure* 
boats for ladies and gentlemen, W‘ho on toft cushions go there to 
divert themselves; the long file of racing boats which swift and 
light (snelk e Uggicn) advance with their parti-eoloittfed eicws in 
the fashion nf an immense dragon or aquatic monster, agitating 
the shining scales with which n seems covered white it heats the 
water with its thousand feet and makes the apray sparkle against 
the sun with a wonderful effect of light, writhing and tsmting 
according to the windings of tlie banks; retreat of the little 
boats at its approach; the living mass, running and yelling on the 
hank, seeming as it were beside itself at the sight of the monster.” 
When an Italian quotes Dante, his feelings must indeed ^ deeply 
moved *, otherwise the resemblance suggested by the epithets we 
have given in the original, between the Oxford racing boat and the 
hark in which souls are brought to purgatory, might be thoi^ht a 
little ironical. It may, however, be Kiid perhaps that, since in the 
former case tho worst torments are over when tho boat is quitted, 
while in the other they are only about to begin, the paralld 
does not quite go on all-fours. Indeed it is evident that 
the writer was in no mood for sarcasm. The fate of tho un¬ 
happy stranger who has proposed to stand to view the race ftom 
the bank,” and does not moke way for the ** humaif torrent,” im¬ 
presses him forcibly, He would be iu a moment thrown to the 
earth, and trampled to deaili, before in that hurly-burly any one, 
even if he 'unshed, could succour him ” (the italics are ours). From 
this, the only allusion which we And to the proverbial savagery of 
the Briton, Signor de Tivoli turns to a leas gloomy part of his sub¬ 
ject. On tbe other bank, upon the barges, the heads and other 
members of the colleges, the professors, and tbe students, with 
their ladles, adorned with the must elegant toilettes, and still more 
by their courteous manners and natural beauties, render the spec- 
tacle still gayer and more interesting, they, too, taking sides in it, 
and all together encouraging with voice and gesture the competing 
crews of the colleges in which they have friends and relations. ’ All 
this, with the military band of the Volunteers ” and the “ citizens 
of all ages and sexes who hasten together to enjoy tho festival and 
emboUish the picture,” “ has for background a pretty, most verdant 

S lain, with charming hills in the distance, ana planted with very 
andsome and ancient trees of every species which adorn magni- 
fleenUy those places.” Our own recollections of races iu tbe month 
of May have, we must own, more to do with greatcoats, and what 
Signor de Tivoli calls “ sciarpe di lam aevoUe intomo al cdUo ”; 
but it would he a pity to spoil his pretty picture and perhaps he 
was favoured by circumstances. At any rate it la satisfactory to 
find one foreigner who is persuaded that the sun can shine in 
England. 


THE CESAREWITCH. 


E ven less attractive than the share-lists in a daily newi 
must the acceptances to the two great autumn ham 


X!j nmat the acceptances to the two great autumn handicaps 
appear to the disinterested observer. They are the result of much 
laborious and abstruse study, and offer but dryandoimfiising read¬ 
ing ; yet more attention is given to them by the youths of the 
period than to the problems suggested by their mathematical 
masters. It may bo thought a curious feet that numbers of neuple 
should greatly exercise toeir brains upon the question wnether 
three or seven poonds would put two horses whicn they have never 
seen on an equali%, that they should consider it a profitable 
investment to bet upon'the chances of a bCrse of whose very eobur 
thgy itfe ignorant. Many people may underesrimate toe labour and 
Amenity of making such a handicap as the Oesaiewitch *, hut it mij 
be iu some degree imagined when we reflect that if any one kept 
fifty horses merely for his own amusement, and tan them entixely 
in private, it would be almost impossible for him so to handle^ 
them that they should invariably be equal, even If they 
always ran over toe same course. Health, eo^itton^ weatoerA 
riding, and other causes would so far afieettoechimeesnow of 
one horse, now of another, that a good taco between half* 
a-dozen of the fifty could not alleys be reli^ nppn. %f the 
owner of these horses were' to take his team to dufersnt |Iie^ 
and run them over ground of varytog ohaiaeter, even If m die- 
tance traversed in the races were always toe imtoef toe fi nis he s 
would be fer more unequal 5 and'i^ in sddlUon to this, tbs Iwto 
of the races were to he varied, toe tosulte vrould be so unomb, 
and toe victories wouH oeeasionally bs no W|^ thit «u 
semr who did not know that toe hototo tttoe toe of tm 
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Sait ft&m fifanisg fniltp 

iibfough ie^dent of.mesB} «oiii« are kept in retirement hy tkekr 
lonmafi jontl^ikef ju» no Menti^y iveia^hted tiuit tkelr winning is 
.oteit • and otken are deUbuiRtely polled^ or 1)j eome 

wniia ptOfented from ehowing their true form. Then, jnet 
m n ^eidiiiii k no ntiatiger than its weakest link, so no handicap is 
Ipood In wMeh the merits of a single horse have been underesti- 
foatei* When this has been the case, the result is that, between 
the cantering in by himself of the underweightod brute tutd the 
pjdlipg, up of tboi^e horses whose jockeys perceive their chances 
to bl hopeless, the general appearance of the at the end of 
the race k anything but coiuplimentary to the judgment of the 
handioapper. 

The acceptances for the Cesarewitch gave every^ promise of 
4)|] interesting race, .flmong the favourites were the winners of the 
English and French Derbys, the second in last year's St. Leger, and 
the third in that of this year, as well as the winners of several cups. 
The first two favourites for some time before the race were the 
winner of the Derby and the second in last yoaris St. Leger; while at 
one time the most heavily weighted horse in the handicap met with 
a good deal of support, so 'that the better class of horses did not 
seem to be overburdened with prohibitoiy weights. J'wo other 
horses among the heavy weights would probably have been a good 
deal fancied if they had been fit to run. On the other hand, one 
of the extremely lightly weighted horses was among the first half- 
dozen favourites at one time, so that the head and^ toil of the 
handicap were pretty fairly balanced. Then the public had very 
early picked out a favourite from among the middle weights. This 
was Harbinger, who is trained in the same stable as Pageant. As 
ie often the case wiih,a moderate horse in a handicap, it was not 
eo much upon his own previous rimniiig os upon that of his stable- 
companion that his reputation rested. Persons connected w'ith 
the stable were said to have boclced Harbinger for large 
sums of money; therefore, argued the public, Harbinger must 
have been privately proved to be superior to Pageant at tbo 
weights. He had run execrably in the Goodwood Stakes 
under only 3 lbs. more than ho was to cany in Uie Oesarewitch; 
but then we were told that he was so far from being himself at 
rile Goodwood meeting that no reliance could be placed upon this 
running. A four-year-old with some pow'er of staying certainly 
should have had a chance with only 7 at. on his bock if he was even 
a moderate racehorse. Allowing a stone for the year, ho was 
meeting Sefton at an advantage of 2 stones, and at weight for age 
he was handicapped as only 7 lbs. better than the worst three-year- 
olds in the race. Sel'lon s Derby victory was at one time regarded 
as a fiuke; but his wouderfuUy good performance in the New¬ 
market St. Ijeger made people change their minds, pd racing 
critics then declared him to be the best three-year-old in training. 
If they were right, them seemed to ho no reason why he should 
not win under 8 si., as Julius had dono before him. Now at 
weight fur age, and allowing for sex, Sefton was giving Lady 
Golightly an advantage of 8 lbs. iSome of this mare's running 
had been so veiy good, unci some of it so very indifierent, 
that it was hard to know what she really was. During a great 
part of this year she liad been evidently out of form; but, 
as a handicapper must draw his conclusions firom public running, 
we do not think that the compiler of the weights for the Oesare- 
witch could have allotted her more than 8 st. 2 lbs. Nevertheless 
apeculatoi's had some grounds for assuming, from her easy victory 
in the Newmarket October meeting, that her old form nad^ to a 
certain degree, relumed to her. The Makeshift filly’s claim to 
kvuuriUsm rested on h<'r lenient weight of 5 st. 10 lbs., her 
private reputation, and the large sums of money with which 
she bad been backed; but it would have been diificult to 
urge anything in her favour on other grounds. Jester, who 
him been a fisirish three-year-old, had not contrived to win 
a race for two years, nlthougb he hod run pretty freq^oently; 
hut he had now only fiat, to lbs. to carry, whicb, at wmgbt tor 
age, was gfiving him an advantage of nearly 40 lbs. over Sefton, 
and was a mere nominal burden tor a five-year-old. He had been 
a very bad third to Pag^nt in the Chester Cop, but he was then 
very backward in condition, and had nevertheless run extremely 
'W9U throughont the greater part of the race, Insulaii’e had 
been beaten six kugths in the Newmarket St. Leger by Sefton, 
and he was now to meet his conqueror on only 3 lbs. better 
teems 4 if, therefore, the Newmarket nmning was quite correct, 
inaulaire oonld have but little chance if Sefton nm. On rite other 
haa^ the 91 st. I lb. which Insulaire bad carried in the Nevrinorket 
Bt. Mger wut a very heavy weight for so small a horse, and he 
wws now to hate lolbe. less on hit back. A^n, In the New¬ 
market raee he had been used for the purpose 01 making the 
mgirnng Invitl, which might be tdcmi as a satiskotory 
leii^laziatioii of hk .lad running. Master Kiktare, who had 
ama thhd lor rim Deger^ had 7 et 4 Ibt. to canw. 
It mu the cidnimi oi some dose obaerveai of ihe finsrii 
ttfaa 8t* leger that, had Mastw ^Idaie hten ridden out 
aneapMI^, he night have beste Ohilderic for aeeoiid place. 
Me k a beMrthhl mofee^ end appealed in kr better condllicei then 
ddXkmrisr. Me nbe Imonti to be e eti^, ae he had beaten 
ISonke laMnod ee^ oouree, and had on riie Idkw- 

dig tan nkhk 4 kinrii of iAm over rinhi tarin, when 
Ma eflM tokhi, Swri looked 
''heriee. aUri-wiM'nat lo herntWiL etf'enif e eef ioiia h w f*Wf* * r" on 
Ijfindirt 


Then tboee were Banahade, nho had not 
ihla yam;, bet'.had woh e meo'at a «wo-#iMHddt 
bad now only fist 2 lbs. to carry; lAnoamerfA 
W Hemit out of Bomping Girl, witn fist ix lbs*j And Fhris^jl 
who had won the Great Yoriowra Hintidlcap ana the Ayrjlw 
Handicap, and whowas not unfairly weighted with yst | Us. wti 
are not pi^oularly fond of this cm of race, but if there ihuathA 
a handicap at aU, it ia highly desirable that it ahouM be agnoa 
one, and m this imtance the handicap looked a tolerably 
affair upon paper. As ia often Iho case, the haiwhoapper’s opijtuon 
had changed with regard to the relative merits of soveml horaea 
since the spring, to the extent of over 30 lbs.; an alterarion the 
importance of which may easily be appreciated by any one who 
will take the trouble to run at his best pace for a couple of mUhs— 
or for a couple of furlongs, if he liken it better—first without, and 
then with, a knapsack containing 30 lbs. weight of shtfi upon his 
back. 

Twenty horses came to the post—a small field for aOesarewihdi. 
The Deiby winner, with Fordham as his jock^, was a strong 
favourite at the last; Harbinger, Master RUdare, and Lady 
Golightly, with Archer on her back, were the other prominent 
favourites, in the order named. The horses were soQi;k.nff te a 
capital start, and it was at once evident that the pacewks to' be 
good, as Shillelagh shot to the front and rattled along well ht 
advance of the rest of the field. It may be romemberod that he 
did the same thing in the Goodwood Stakes, on which oecasion 
ho mode the running with such a will rimt he was quite ex¬ 
hausted on roaobing the distance, so much so indeed that ha 
swerved against Notwich, and neorly prevent^ that horse front 
winning. Ronoing-making appears to be Shilleh^h’s mission iu 
life, for he cannot be said to to a successful racehorse. He won 
two rather important races as a two-year old; but during the last 
couplo of years he has ran fourteen timCs without winnixig a 
single race. Backers looked anxiously for riie appearance of some 
of the favourites in the front rank, and were presently comforted 
by seeing Master Kildare and Sefton lying forward in the middle 
division, as if waiting to make their en'orts when the proper time 
should arrive. Just as their admirers expected to see them best¬ 
ing down upon the leading horsey first Master Kildare and then 
Smton gave way, and fhU bock beaten. Soon after passing the 
T. Y. 0 . post another despised outsider, named Start—who, like 
Shillelngn, had not won a race this year—ruslied to the fkmt end 
made tto running, followed by Jester, Shillelagh being beaten. 
If the lust-nasned horse did not run himself to u standstill 
whenever he had a light jockey on bis back, he wotrid 
be a dangerous horse in a kmg race. It soon bemmu 
apparent that the bettor class of horses hod not been so letiiettriy 
treated os had been supposed.. Five horses, iUi lonr-yeats>ldB or 
more, and neither of them carrying more thax^y st, wexegallcpiiig 
clear away from the rest of tbo field. Sefton, Harbinger, Masier 
Kildsie, and Lady Golightly were not in the race at all; and it 
was evident that the abstruse calculations os to their relative 
merits had been simply labour lost. When Jester challenged 
Start, it was clear that he would soon wear her down, and in a 
short time he rras leading by several lemi^ths. Oantering in with 
absurd ease, he passed the winning-post five lengths in advance at 
Start, Shillelagh being beaten by a couple of .ini^bs for second 
place. And thus the Oesarewitch turaed 01^ a wretched 
oeing absolutely ran away with by three horses which had not 
succeeded between them in winning a single race this year, while 
two of them had not won a race for two yenrs. The winnei; tod 
run in public during four seasons, in cmly one of Which had he 
succeeded in winning a race. In his first season, as a two-year- 
old, he had started for fimrteen races, on each of whidk oeoamdsia 
he had met with defeat. He was once sold lor £,500 guineas; 
and, even after running without sueeeaa last year, he was olaimaa 
for 2,ooof. He is by Merrymaker, who was a very inferior race¬ 
horse, out of a mure whose pedig^ is unknown. There is littlo 
honour due to a horse for winning the Oesarewitch at the age of 
five under fist. lolbs.: and, although Jester wou with gfeat ease, 
there can be little dount that many that he left behind him oendd 
have been mneh nearer had they been persevered with. Dto 
appointing as was the reanlt of the Oesarewitch, no blame can to 


always nave everytning tnat we wisn tor; gnd* ss we said at 
starting, few peofUe can appreciate the difilculties of compilaig 
sneh a handieim as the OeBarawitch. 
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th* iVbpttfn Oiyanum ftoda Mmlf «t tliainnMMiit timei wbm In t&e 
int plM (tiiAiUM to Uman, Mis and Spoddiog} so mooh mtaa b 
Imown About Bacon than has eme been loiown oefors, and wlian 
In the second place •uch beavr blows have been lately dealt 
mat antboritlcB at Bacon's utemy Mputatioiu Tba need for a 
fint^ate edition of the Jffomm Orgmum has long been felt. 
Messrs. BlHs and Spedding could sot of eourse|in their great 
edition of Bacon's works, d^ with the treatise except as part of a 
whole, so that their edition, betides not being separately procurable, 
has sot the special features which completeness requires. Nor 
eoald students^ expected to oontent themselves any longer with 
Mr. Kitchin's edition, of which Mr. Fowler speaks with Incoming 
‘ IHendliness, but which its editor would be the first to confess to 
have been a young literary man's tour de force rather than the 
mature performance of a sj^ialist. In the face of the attacks of 
Lassos, Liebig, and Mr. Uuxley, something more than this was 
wanted if Bacon’s name was not to go down to posterity altogether 
discredited. It is impostible to meet such attacks eitiier by silence 
or by declamation. Bacon's position as a philosopher must be 
defended by some one who knows both exactly what Bacon’s work 
was and what philosophy is; who can distinguish between what he 
really aimed at and what ho did not; who can admit that he failed 
in this direction in order to assure his success in that; and who 
can test his utterances by a comparison with the sayings and 
^ doings of the men of science that have succeeded him. Fowler 
has wown himself to be admirably qualified for this task. He 
knows Bacon and his commentators and critics fully and accurately. 
He is quite adequately acquainted with the methods and the 
results of modem science, as well as with the writings of the 
Fngltsh philosophers and moralists who have carried Bacon’s 
method into other than physical regions, lie brings to bear on 
his author a fund of common souse and a calm aud well-lmlanced 
judgment. 

The original part of the book consists partly of notes and partly 
of an Introduction of a hundred aud fifty pages. The danger in 
such a CABO is always that of overloading text with comment; but, 
though many of Mr. Fowler’s notes are long, we have not met 
‘ with many that vfo think could have been spared. Occasionally 
indeed (pp. 287, 333) we observe a tendency to annotate merely 
for the purpose of expanding what is said in the text, which is 
perhaps uudGsirahle; and sometimes wo come upon a questionable 
statement of fact, as where, in p. 309, the invention uf printing 
firom moveable U'pes is said to bo '* generally ascribed eit/ter to 
John Zorenso Koeter of Haarlem or to John Guttemberg of 
Mains.” The Koster bubble has been long ago exploded. It is 
by the Introduction, however, that the book will generally be 
judged. It deals, in seventeen sections, with all the principal 
questions that aii^either in connexion with the Nomm Organum 
0 Itself or with BacM's general philosophical and scientific position. 
A^w of the titles of these sections may bo given as an indication 
of the editor’s treatment of his subject:—'Hielations of the H.O.to 
the more important ofBacon'sother philosophical works Bacon’s 
general philosophical opinions ”; ** Bacon s scientific attainments 
and opinions, with special reference to the state of knowledge in 
his timeBacon’s religious opinions ”; ** Bacon’s rtjectioii of 
Final Causes in Physics ” j “ the Keactiou against the authority of 
Aristotle”; A^picipations of Bacon’s method and teaching”; 

Bacon's infiaen% on Philosophy and Science ”; Presmt value 
ofBacon's Logical Works'*; and, to conclude, exhaustive sections 
on the opponents of Bacon and on the bibliography of the Hovum 
Organum, 

With roferonco to all the seetiona alike [snys Mr. Fowler] 1 must warn 
the reader that 1 have studied thoroughneSH of trcatninni even at the ex¬ 
pense of oocasional prolixity. A general sketch of liacoii's philosophy and 
a general aptuvciation of its merits and its relation to otlier systems is to be 
found in almost ever}' History of Philosopliy, and I have not thought it 
desirable to add tm the number of such occouuts already existing. Ilut it 
has unpeaired to me that a more complete treatment than is usual of special 
questions, mainly connected with the Xovum Organum or its history, 
might be not only a real contribution to the large amount of literature ure 
already possess on the subject, but also the boat introduction to the intelli¬ 
gent study of this edition. 

It would clearly bo impossible to give within our limits a con¬ 
nected account of all or moat of those questions which the editor 
discusses in so much detail. We must be content with mention¬ 
ing some of the more salient points, reserving one or two for fuller 
treatment. With regard, for example, to Bacon’s general philo- 
flophical opinions, Mr. Fowler hastens to disclaim for his author 
the intention of founding a philosophical school--fie exiaiment 
hommea not .... teetam aUffuam in phUotophia condere 
odU —^but at the same time demands for his me&od and his 
writings some influence in ** the creation of what is commonly 
called the emptrical school of English philosophy.” Metaphysical 
questions-^that is, ** the questions which relate to the origin and 
essential nature of matter and mind, and the rtiatiem between the 
two”—Bacon cored very little for; ** he lived too early and too 
late to take any serious part in these dieeuasians." 

His peychological opinions, as gathex^ from a number of 
passam which Mr. Fowler colleete, contain with all their crudity 
^ their occasional absurdity ** theheginniqgeof much of the later 
wychologv, which became so lav&us in the hands of 
Lo^, Hnme^ Jl^d. anti otiiere.” Hb moral philosophy, contained 
4 n the Seventh Book of the De Augmmtit, though it agrees with 
0 ^t of OU English writern of the time in pidng a theological batii 
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or the imaiw ckaigM brought wpOast Baeon, as a phltsie|lier to a 
rsformer of scTenoe, there are uuree, coaneeted irith the preuut sal^eet, 
which it would be vein to deny, though, in the oourse of tms enqiiSxyt we 
may find flomethlng to plead in extentuUlon,of them. Hie fiest is that he 
was a Dilettante in science. The second, that he was Iroperlhetly a^« 
quainted with the existing state of knowledge. The third, that he grossly 
exaggerated the defeeta of his own time^ which, in spite of aU that he layi^ 
was really one of great and fruitful intellectnti activity. 

These charges the editor candidly supports by quotbg the ** formid¬ 
able indictment ” which Mr. EUw brought agmnst Bacon’s mathe¬ 
matical and mechanical knowledge, and by adding to it a numto 
of instauces of ignorance or fanoifulness,crowning the edifice wiihaa 
account of Bacon’s persistent—^though, not os Hume called it|^^ dis¬ 
dainful ’’—rejection of the Oopemioan theory. But, per contoyMr, 
Fowler has much to say of this Oopernican theory itself and cn the 
way in which it was received in Bacon’s time; of theflaws in it as tot 
enunciated, of the respectable arguments and authority of the ani^ 
CopernicAns; and he (quotes with approval Be Morgan’s words 

By investing Oopemicus with a system which r^uires Qalileoy 
Kepler, and I^wton to explain it, and their pupils to understand, 
it, the uiddern astronomer refers the want of immediate accept-' 
anco uf that system to ignorance^ prejudice, and over-adherence to 
antiquit}’. No doubt all these things can he traced; but the ignor¬ 
ance WHS of a kind which belonged equally to the partisans and 
I the opponents, aud which fairly imposed on the founder of to 
system the onus of meeting arguments which, in the period we 
speak of, he did no|: and could not meet.” There is, too, another 
Bide to this question of Bacon’s scientific attainments. The critic 
has not only to take into account ** the wealth of illustratio* ex¬ 
hibited in the Nomm Organum and the vast range of suljects 
reviewed in the De Avgmentit” but such positive suggestions, 
conjectures, aud experiments as that of the necessity of a closer 
union between formal and physical astronomy that of the nature 
of Attraction (a suggestion over-estimated by Voltaire); that of 
the connexion of the winds with temperature; that of the 
attempt' made to discover jthe compressibility of water, and many 
more to which Mr. Fowler calls attention both in his introduction 
and in the notes to the Second Book. 

pAAsing to the interesting section on Bacon's religious opinions, 
wo find that in this direction, as in so many others, he anticipated, 
if he did not actually dotermlno, the attitude of subsequent English 
writers. Bicon, orthodox as he was, has no patience with those 
who in primo capitulo Geneseos, et in libro Job, ot aliis scripturis 
sAcris, philosophiam naturalem fundare conati sint”: in other 
words, with those who confuse theology and science. Their 
admixture,” as the editor renders Bacon’s language, has made the 
one fantastic, the other heretical.” Their methods are distinct, 
the premisses of the one being authypostattCj self-established, and 
not to be questioned by the • same logic which derives conclusions 
from them; the premisses of the other being themstives estaV 
lisbed by Logic, Inductive if not Deductive. Here Bacon wae 
consistent with himself, aud in agreement with his age; and, as to 
the views of his successors 

I cannot question [says Mr. Fowler] that the general tenfioncy, pre¬ 
dominant. especially in England, till quite recently, to draw n distinct line 
of demarcation between tlie spheres of religiou, on the one aide, and philo¬ 
sophy and science, on the other, and to combine a sincere belief in the tm- 
ditionnl teaching of the Bible or the Church with a perfect independence in 
the sphere of speculation, is due, in very largo measure, to the teaching and 
example of Bacon. 

“ Whether this procedure be or be not Intimate,” to editor 
adds, this is net the place to enquire.” Nor is this article the 
proper place; though, if it were, one might well aak whether 
Jiacon and all bis followers did not in fact lay themselves open 
to a ve^ similar attack to that which they made against the 
scholnslLCs. If the principles of reUgion, t.e. the statements of 
the Bible (for so both Bacon and the scholastics understood them), 
Bxo autftypoHtat^ and unquestionable, are not scientific premiesM 
which contradict those statemei^ ipw facto condemned? Sooner 
or later the world has to cbooseketween the one and the other; aa * 
indeed it has j^und out by this time. 

No charf^ has been more frequently brought agalii*^ Boson tban 
that of unfairness to Aristotio, and it is a chaige which, ae Mr. 
Fowler confesses, must be admitted with certain limitatioos.^ But 
here as elsewhere Bacon is not so original as either his friends pr 
his enemies would wish to represent him. One of to 
interesting seetions of Mr. Fowler’s preface is that in which hft 
collects a number of extracts illustrating not to thiifiinj rifml 
attacks and defences of which Aristotle was the object, but ” 
philos(q>hical reaction o^inst the AristoteliAn method and doo» 
trine,” from John of Salisbaiy down to, 4 &mas and tonpabelk* 
Bacon, no doubt, misunderstopd some important points In Arit- 
totle's teaching, and expreesed himself finr too severtiy in Ike, wril- 
known sixty-third aphorism of the Fi^ Book; but he wiss to 
half BO severe as Laurahtiiu Valla had been tiro htored yto 
before, nor would he quite have agxto with Feter Bamns 
saying that in the works of Aristp^ there Was ^nW (ii ad 
natorm Teritatem spectes) non eootoum> son pertobatofto ' 
eontamittetum; non fipedatum.” Baoon W. at leist m Wt 
chaiges^nstAi^^, which to toy • eto of to 
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meoted, Huit 4 m Bnbop^i influenoe on philoBoplty and acienoe. 
H)$ opMntotB, indeed* admit the extent of this influenea, hut con¬ 
tend that it hM heeh dieestroua; Baron Liebig, as Mr, Fowler 
reminds ns* ** ^ting the sins of the children upon the fathers,” by 
making Bacon responsible for the stupidity of the English fanners 
of the piresent day* But even Liebig must confess that the 
testimony of experts, as well os the unexpressed ohligatious of 
many generations of philoaophors and men of science, bayo to be set 
Against his condemnation of Bacon. A friend asks Descartes for 
some rules for making useful experiments. ** A cela je n'ai rien k 
dire ^apT^s cf one Verulamius eu a dcrit,” he answers. Gassendi 
is stronger sUll on the same side. Voltaire’s praises of Bacon are well 
known; though, as Mr. Fowler is careful to show, he was by no 
means the discoverer of Bacon’s merits as far as France is 0011- 
corned. Vico in Italy, Leibnitz in Germany, in Holland the 
illustrious Boerhaaye, s^ee in recognizing the real origi¬ 
nality and importance or Bacon’s writings. Ilia induence in 
England, from the time of the foundation of the Itoyal Society on¬ 
wards, is a household word ; and, as Mr. Fowler shows, it is vain 
to suppose that Newton and Locke did not feel it and recognize it, 
though they make no express reference to him. If, then, his in¬ 
fluence was so wide, of what kind was it P Here, indeed, we^ can 
only summarize the editor’s admirable statement of its manifbld 
nature. Ba6on summoned men as with the voice of a heral 4 ” to 
the study of nature. He insisted on the need of experiment as 
well as" observation. He extended his method to problems of 
mind, of conduct, and of sociot}', as well as to the phenomena of 
external nature. He headed the revolt against authority ou the 
one hand, and against the dominion of the fancy on the other. He 
made definite contributions to inductive logic, ns where ho insisted 
on the selection as well as tbh accumulation of instances. Well 
aware of the hardship and misery iu which the greater part of 
m.niKind live, he subordinated science to practical oiins; Ilcffnum 
Hinninis mnv bo taken as an alterantivo title of liis book, llo 
looked bopeliilly forward, and inspired his followers with his own 
hopefulneHS. Lastly—and not of least importance, though Mr. 
with a certain ungeuerousneHs, has lately mocked at B«w.on’s 
fine phrases”—ho clothed his thoughts in terse, vigorous) and 
vivid language, such as commends them to the imagination and 
sets him side by side with Bhakspeare in the memory of hia 
countrymen. 


FRANCE IN 1687 .* 


R eaders of Thackeray will recollect the savago contempt 
which the satirist poured on the mighty ruler of Fi'ance, and 
the pair of sketches, in one of which Louis XIV, appeared in heroic 
proportions, while in the second ho was stripped of his accessories 
and reduced to the stature of ordinary mortals. Perhaps it is 
fortunate that Thackeray never caught eight of a curious book 
which has receutly fallen into our hands, and which would have 
served still more to give point and force to his sarcastic criticism. 
A Lord Preston, it may m remembered, was employed iu a high 
diplomatic capacity iu France in thn reign of Charles II.; and, 
during his sojourn*there, he appears to have advanced the fortunes 
of a certain gentleman who signs himself R. AV. This latter person 
tells us that he spent ten years of travel and converse in that 
magnificent and splendid Court,” and that he was moved to under¬ 
take a translation of a work by a French author giving a description 
of the govormuent of Louis. Thu original work,Wti are informed, 
is to bo seen in tbe British Museum ; but we have not had access 
to it. The minute details given by the author are so Illustrative 
of the centralizing and despotic tendencies of the French 
monarchy at that period; the picture of the li^^id separation 
between classes, of the privileges of the nobility, of the 
operation of harsh laws, of the degradation of the bourgeoisie, 
is so vivid, that it can hardly tail to interest Englishmen 
of the present generation who have witnessed the tran¬ 
sition of ti'&nce from Monarchy to Empire, and, after a 
series, of convulsions, to Republican Government. Tbe author, 
after dedicating his work to his patiHin, Loid IVeston, 
informs the reader that bis volume is not altogether a translation 
from the F^uch, as he hgs explained all passes needing expla¬ 
nation, and Bdpplied many observations of his own; adding that 
thereby he had rendered both the book and the country much 
more intelligihle to the English reader than it was before; when 
it WAS so far from being illustrated that it was hardly half-trans¬ 
lated, and left, in many of the most material places, almost as much 
French as in the orimnal, and done in a very perplexed method, 
which allayed smeh the pleasure of the Reader.’^ We regret to 
observe that bnt slight progress has been madein tbe correct trans¬ 
lation of French documents since that year of publication, 1687. 
Hardly a week passes that we do not detect, oven m flrst-class joar- 
nals, epecimena of translation into ranch^English which would 
ensure the disqualification of the translator by any strict Olvil 
^viCe examiner. When will ^'Special Correspondents ? learn 
that the French "on” is not to be tendered in English by 
one ”; that on pretend,” for instance, does not mean ** one 
pretends/* but sboula be rende^d by ** it is asserted ” or some 


• T%$ iVewaf StaJtfi ef Fnxnee, ctmiaiHinp a Gvnfrai Dmnptiom qf lAflt 
Kittadtm. I'nimlsted nom tho last. K^tlon of the French, enrlehed with 
Admtional Obswvaticms and Beinarks of the New Compiler, and l^ested 
Into a MethoSrebnfonnBhIe to. that of ike State ^ Eagtand. By K. 
M.A. London: Printed for Gilbert Oownlyat the Fope^s Heed,in the 
Lower Wllk of the New Exchange, in the Straadi 1687. 


ftimnar equivalent ? The sayings of Prince Ftorac xsad amu 
in Thackeray, but It is hardly ft&t to the ortginala to use tSiak 
diklect as a medinm for esmresimg a speech by M. Gambcttn or n 
political manifesto from a mrrign Court 

To return to our author, the greater port of bis work is taken 
up with a spedfleation of the appointments, civil, military, and 
menial, throughout the kingdom and in the neighbourhood ox the 
Court. There are notices of the members of the Royal fstnUy, 
and there is a short chapter or two on the langoaiM, (dimate, 
productions, revenue, and manners of France. But by &r the 
larger part is occupied with lists and salaries of oontroUers and 
waiters, knights and serving men, ohyrorgeons and pages, governors 
of forts and castles, falconers and lifeguardsmen, dukes and chap¬ 
lains, Presidents of Parliaments and p^trycooks of Versailles. In 
his description of the size of France the author intimates that most 
geographers mightily enlarge the extent of other countries and 
make England less than it is; for though three miles were usually 
reckoned to a league, yet he could never find out that a oommoti 
French league was more than two English miles. The soil, how* 
ever, was fruitful, and cultivated like the Garden of Eden; the 
women talkative, but very pleasing in discourse, and of a grs^fUl 
and winning deportment; and tho men—that is, the gentry—accom¬ 
plished, polite, and civil to the highest degree. The King himself, 
who haa ** much of tho sober mixture of a Spaniard in him,” 
had made it appear to all Europe that Frenchmen, when well 
moderated, are ns wise, discreet, and sedate counsellors as any 
in tbe world, and capable of managing secrets; a things he 
observes, thought almost incompatible with the temper or the 
nation. Tho nobility and>' gentry were given to good living, 
though not so profuse as the Enj^lish, and were fond of using 
** great variety of hashes, entries, kickshaws, poignant sauces, and 
other made dishes.” They also preferred kid to venison, and 
were great eaters of “ sallets,” fruits, and broad. Smokers will be 
pained to find that it was accounted ^^a mean and scandalous 
thing to smoke tobacco at Paris or in any of the inland Towns,” 
though men would drink briskly enough for divertissement and 
good company, but seldom to drunkenness. Women rarely 
drank wlue before marriage. For recreations they hod plenty 
of tennis, as every village bad its court, and Paris had many 
hundreds; and also dancing, masr^ues, playes, musick, singing, 
fencing, riding the gifiat horse, vaulting, bowls, billiards, dice,and 
cards. At Court, mdroovor, they had running at the ring, running at 
a Head, end carousels. Hunting and hawking were much in vogue ^ 
but horses and hounds were ^ught iu England. While lauding 
the splendour of the nobles, the civility of the citizens, and the 
comfort enjoyed by tradesmen and artificers in towns and cities, 
the writer could not but admit that the condition of the peasantry 
was wretched; their diet poor, consisting of black bread, “sallets,” 
and broth made of salt, kerbs, and rusty bacon. Th^j^ drank'no 
wine, were afraid of additional tiixation, and very much addicted 
to envy and tale-bearing. 

One characteristic of all tho appointments, especially those of 
the higher kind, is that the perquisites and allowances are often 
far in excess of the substantive Hilaries. Tho French livre, it is 
expressly stated, was equivalent to eigbteanpence of our mohey. 
Thus, the Mai^iuess of Bejgnelay, eldest son of the great Colbert, 
hud 3,000 livres, or, at the above rackoning, about 225/. a year, be¬ 
sides just double this sum as board wi^es, and two oth6r salaries 
of 1,200 livres each. The remuneration of the Grand Falconer 
WAS 3,000 livres os appointment, and 6,000 Uvres as “ Chief over 
a flight of Hawks,” “ for the crow,” besides other sums for main¬ 
tenance of the flight, for pages, for furniture, and for baying the 
hawks. In all, his remuneration was about t,66oI« of our money, 
which would have been an ample allowance in England for those 
days. The colonel of the Foot Guards drew 10,000 livres a year, 
captains and majors 3,000 each, and ensigns 660. The Captain of 
the Guards of the Gate had 3,000 livres salary and 4,000 board 
wages. At the lower end of the scale certain footmen had 
72 livres, a doublet and small breeches every year, a coat or 
cloak every two years, and 50!. in other little fees or aUowances. 
A head groom was allowed 600 livres for wages and diet; two 
chyrurgeons, who served in turn, each half a year, 200 Uvzes; a 
bodypfuard composed of gentlemen called Bscs Cordtri, ftom their 
fklchions, were two hundred in number, and had always to keep near 
the King’s person in “battel,”so that, were it not for their attmidance 
on days of ceremony and solemnity, their oflioe might have been a 
sinecure. To the King's pleasures and the officers thereunto belong¬ 
ing was assigned a notable place. Two great huntin|jr seasona 
were observ^ in the year, at the risings of tbe Parliament or 
assizes. The Court and nobles hunted the red deer, the wild goat 
and the fallow deer, the hare and the fox, the wolf and the wild boar. 
For the hare, in particular, there was a pack of “ Scotch hounds,” 
which, we apprehend, must be intended for beadles or harriers. 
Wild boars were driven into neu^ as in elsssleal times^ and kiUed 
with swords or darts, where ladies, without danger, might Uku 
part in this divertissement. Another way was to hunt me boar; 
with the dog celled vmutrsy or the tumbler, and n third, to ts^ 
him by force ; but it is added significantly that the tm bust 
methods axe " very toilsome, and not without danm.*^ Kb bilf 
might use a dart unless enreisly dommandsd by the Kixm.. To 
look after horse and hound there were endtoss . Ueuteuuuta and 
deputy-Heuten^, hfwbipmm, and ser^^ bf Moodhmtnds^ mid 
little servants for dpgs, pnclmm and bakers, forriers and eommie^ 
saries of netl|«nd ^netrmenderd” Then we, haven long, 
account of rim rilghts nf tnmrks for tbe Irifo, tha heraoi. 
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EiD||^ luid the l)Mi|ifliiii, hestdee the ehaeef were rather fond of 
playing at teoDis; and oocasicnuUly they caught deh, by means of 
cormorants^ hi the park at Fcn^neblean. The uninterrupted enjoy* 
ment of all this cAme was secured by the enactment, as might be e^c* 
peeted, of a pretty eevere crnle of Ibrest laws. The jurisdiction of the 
waters and forosts, we axe told, is very ancient, of great extent, and 
oetablished to hinder abuse, deHnqueneies, and misdemeanours 
committed, whether in Grown lands or in those belonging to princes 
of the blood, noblemen, prelates, gentlemen^ and communities and 
oorpotaUons, A great Chamber or Court was held in the palace 
near the parquet or bar of the Kings Advocates and of the Proctor- 
General,^ who is, of course, M. le Procureur-C^ndral du Roi. The 
Court’s jurisdiction extended beyond the Parliament of Paris, and 
over other Parliaments, and it took cognizaueo of all processes or 
suits, (mterprises or attempts made in woods, warrens, rivers, isles, 
mills, ehaees, hsfaiugs, and so on, arising on these accounts between 
any pmsuns of whatever quality. It is not quite clear to us how, 
ivfter all these extensive powers, an appeal should, ns is stated, lie 
to a Parliament from the ordinary jurisdiction of such a Court. 
Hot in extraordinary jurisdiction, judges appointed by the 
King deidded tlually and without any apjieal at all. We are 
therefore not siu'pri^ to hear that dukes and peers preftn'red to 
proceed in this Court rather than in any other, although the things 
contested were situated within the jurisdiction of other Parlia¬ 
ments, 

Equally important was the office of the Provost of thellousobold, 
who, besides being a judge, was captain of a company of one 
hundred guards, ills origimd duty was to administer justice to all 
the King’s officers and other persons following llie Court; but the 
well-known maxim boni j udicis est ampliaro legem was strungidy 
extended, and the officers of the King’s household, and of hfs 
Court and his retinue, acquired the privilege of bringing all their 
cases, civil or criminal, )a;i‘ore a tribunal chieily created in 
tbair favour.’’ They might sue their debtors or appeal from their 
prosecutors before this impartial aurl august body. The Provost 
oouLd also do acts of justice ” in the Louvro aiid other galleries 
and Royal bouses, and take cognizance of crimes, casi^s, and par* 
ticularodenecs any way relating to the people of the Court” and 
to vagabonds. lie "could also, when on a tour with the Court, fix 
the price of provisions, and give assistance for taking of lodgings, 
and license certain ti'adesmen to fellow the Court, llis Majesty 
was not given to ** stay ” in Paris; but bis delight W'as all in Ver* 
aoilles, not much in his other palaces or castles, which were 
“ slighted ” and not “ loolced after,” with the exception of Oom- 
pidgiie, Vincennes, Monceaux, Chambord, lUois, Plessis lea Tours, 
and the Bastille. Lucrative privileges were tusslgued to tradesmen 
4 ind handicraftsmen, who were allow'ed to ply under Royal favour. 
A long list is given of wine merchants, puiilterers, pastrycooks, 
coufectioneni, and many others who had the sole right of sup- 
plyin^if the nobility, amt who were exempted from all duties 
and impositions whatever. These places were sold for about 
tw^enl^five thousand livres each, ana had a tendency to become 
hereditary on payment to the Great rvovost of a sort of 
continuation fee. Tlieso fortumite trridesmeti had a chaplain 
of their own, who said mass for them eveiy Huuday at the Con¬ 
vent of the Penitent Women. And some were lucky enough to 
retain their privileges and keep tlieir shops, nndor "the title of 
veterans, after they had quitted tludr places. In truth, a 
iiavour of class legislation quite sufficient to send a shudder 
thiough the most obstructive of nmdern Conservatives tainted 
the whole administrative system of Pivince. Ten thousand of the 
nobility or gentry, well “ educated in oil acconiplishinents that 
could make them serviceable to their country,” had no professions 
<nr prospects except the army, the King’s service, or the Church. 
Previously those that ‘‘meddled with sea-nllUira” had been in danger 
of derogating from their nobilityhut Louis had the good senso 
to diseeKu the Iniportanco to France of muritime ascendency, and 
accordingly ruled that “studying or practiring sea-oxporienco 
should not only not derogate, but be encoui’sged.” Civil employ¬ 
ments often fell to the sons of rich citizens, whom the young 
nobks disdtiittod as companions. Ko one could etiter the King's 
paUce in a coach be tore their .MajosticH were up on a morning, 
And when the King went to bed all coaches had to leave. Even 
that of “ Honsiear” was set up under the porch or gate. The 
wives of Ambassadors wore allowed to cover their coaches with 
velvet, and to sit on a tabouret, or low 8l(X>l, before the Queen 
Consort or Queen Dowoger. T^ wives of tlxe great officers of 
'^e Crown—the Marshal, the Chancellor, and others—might 
to the Louvre in their coaches or sedans: bat no one, except 
the Chw&cellor’s wile, bad a tabouret; other ladies had cushions. 
Nobody ooidd wear hia hat in the King’s chamber, and the ushers 
were to see that mople did not comb timmselves there, or sit on Urn 
seats, on the tame, or on the rails of the above. That a rigid 
distinction between the nobility, the army, the officer^ of the 
Court, and the roturiers c» bourgeoisie, should attract little or no 
comment, is hardly matter for wonder.. Indeed one of the features 
^f this work is the delightful itikconsctouaness of the author when 
special tribuBals, oppressive jtpdsdictio&s, invidious 
, and irritating exemptions, all of Isr greater political 
momokt l^n the mere capricious dtotinctionsof Court ceremonial. 
It is southing to iiad, in a riassiftdarion of ptmishments by which 
a emtaik respMt was always shown to nablemen, that, If eon^ 
yicted of l^way robbery or assaesioation, they were broken on the 
wheel like^nrdinary mortals. Even when noticliui: the ill condition 
oi toe reveitoes and thrir subordination to the Kkg's pkasom, it 
does nhl" ooeipr to^ toe writer to consider whether aothe fl%ht 


approach to equality or foirnesi in taxation m%ht not tend to 
remedy commercial stagnation and eocial discontent. 

There are many other xevolstionB of Court and national li^ 
if such an expression can be applied to a kingdom where 
a magnificent despot was eveiythiug. In popticuhir, a whole 
pnge might be written on toe several cries in uel by hunters 
when diderent kinds of game were flushed. Only experts may 
guess why a crow should ho hailed with “ Hal, Ilai, llal," par¬ 
tridges with “ Quereaux,” and ducks with “ Stou, Stou, Stou,” 
though this last cry seetne to have been burrowed from the Butch. 
Lists of taxing officers, of Universities, of faculties, of Acade¬ 
micians or Virtuosi, amongst whom we are glad to hud Bossuet 
and lioileau, of envoys and residents, of provinces of election, and 
their .several modes of proceeding, are all of value both to the 
historian and tlie diligent reador of history. We forbear to do 
more than draw an unvious political moral from the perusal of this 
book. The despotism of Louis sapped toe foundations of everything, 
e.vcept perhaps the valour of his soldiers. Nearly all ths well-known 
classical writers of France Nourished in the earlier part of his reign, 
and his cenlmlLzatiou produced no superiors or equals. ^ As an 
isolated fact ajiart from all question of internal demc^ralimtion. 
the military reverses of Louis’s later years might be easily explained 
by the simple truth that none of his cuntains could cop« with 
the tramceudeut strategy of Marlborougn. But a Government 
which stereotyped odious laws, debased the peasantry', and arrayed 
both poverty of condition and independence of thoi^ht against 
Church and rittite, was suro in the long run to set France adrift 
down llie stream that more than once has taken the Leap oi 
Niagara. 


SPINOZA’S DE DEO ET HOMINE,* 

T he French translation and analysis of Spinoza’s youthful 
essay now given by M. Paul Janet may be said to complete 
its introduction to the world of letters. As for an English edition 
or trauslut ion, it is usedess to expect that, considering that we have 
not yet any complete or accurate English version of Spinoza’s 
butter known works. The cssMiy in question, liret published by Br. 
Van Vlolcu in 186.2, has already been the subject of much learned 
discussion. In 1869 Professor Schaar.schinidt of .Hoirn issued a 
more (iritical recension of the J )utch text, with a pj’ofaco on the 
sources of Spiuozius philosophy, remarkable not only for cleaF- 
11033 of statement and sngticily of reasoning, hut as an example 
of elegant and uimirccted modern Latin. In 1870 Professor 
Sigwart of Tubingen, who Imd already produced a carMul 
iiumograpli on the philosophical bearings of the newly-found 
work, followed witli a German trausiatiuu founded on a still 
more searching comptirison of the two extant MSsi,, the 
labour of w'hich was undertaken by Dr. Van dor Limlo, an 
indefatigable scholar whose genius for hibli(»gi'aphy may bo said 
to amount to a special faculty. From M. Paul Janet, to whom we 
are already indebted fur several essays on Spinoza and Spinozism, 
we now receive the treatise in a French dross, together with an 
introduction which gives the must compact and readable uccouut 
of it we'have yet seen. The questions raised by its discovery as 
to the growth of Spinoza’s philosophical ideas and the dates and 
order of composition of his works have also been dealt with in 
sundry mouograplis by Treudelenbnrg, Dr. Aveuarius, and others. 
Nothing of the kind has to oui knowledge appeared in this 
country. 

The Essajr on God and Man is m'esorvod to us only in a Dutch 
translation from a Latin original which must be considered as 
lost, though it is of course not bovond posaibilitv tlmt a copy of 
it may sliil lurk S(3uiewhere in the Netherlands. Either the trans¬ 
lation was uuale by iw iudifFerent schobirin the first instance, or it 
sulfered much in a series of transcriptions j in its present stale, at 
all eveut.s, the text is imperfect in many places. The work was 
circulated, as we know from its own statement, among Spinoza’s 
personal friends and such of their acquaintance as they thought 
tit to be triistod with it .; tud the date and circumstances of the 
existing show that, in the vernacular form at least, 
still <q|rtont in the eighteenth century, long af>.^ WKad been 
superseded by the riper and more finished which fomied too 

most important ^rt of Spinoza's^^ji^/'n Posthuma. The charge 
of discretion laid upon readnfar' of too treatise by its words oi 
final admonition was foithfilly performed. It never came to 
general knowledge that such ai book existed until a M8. abridgment 
of it was found in 1^52. Tae fu ll text came to hand, as above 
mentioned, ten yean alterwa)^. Only one or two confused and 
fragmentary notices of ^ edtuer recension of the SthicB in 
Dutch are to be tonnd in the. previous literature relating to 
Spinoza’s writings. 

As a rough approximation, toe description of thtb esitiy^ U a 
sketch or hrst draft of the Mkiea may be allowed to pass. It ii 


* Ad IkaeAioti 4 e Spimta Op«ra gnat tupermoA onmet Supplmmtuma. 
Amettilorkuzu zSOa. \ 

BentdicH d» Soirnga ** KerlM T«f*han 4 ^it^, tan Opd, d» Mewh ee 
dtiuJ/g KTehtond,” traetaiHli dqtttrditi de Dto et humine ^Mique fdieUatiM 
%»tr*h Bttgiea, Ad aatiquUehm oodioto fidem edkht' et pro^tus oet chi x 
bpino'zai phUosoplito foptiUhs Car. Schaamchmidt. Amstelwami X869. ^ 

JfUnedtet d* Spijwga** Kvfjur Tragiat eMi Qcdif dStni Meumthte uaddmtm^ 
GlHcbMtiighk^ Von Be. Ohriiih^h Stgurarti TnijingeOf, 

Bum, rkomm «t Id hiatiteda Hir Sptooso. Tfsdttit pear U 
fait Qa Vr««^ et nrMl^ d'aae httveduorioa pex Jilniih IMs fS 
Gcvmer<BaiUiere et C*“, j€7;8» , „ ; ' 
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10^ tnui that a studatit of philosophy who has read the Sthm 
and does oot intend to ntshe a epootol study of Spinoza need not 
trouble himself maoh with the Xort$ Verhmddmg (such is the 
tide as we have It Sn the Butch, corresponding probably, as 
Sebaaraebmidt points out, to an original Trwtutiam). It is so 
fax untrue that the principal interest of the essay consists in the 
contrast between it and the Ethics, We find not merely the 
difieienoe between less finished imd more finished work, a slighter 
a^ a fuller etposition, a discursive and a formal treatment, but 
alterations in tno conception and mutual relation of fundamental 
doctrifi'es. The essay is an outline, not of the complete system uf 
die EtkicB^ but of a system which preceded it, and was recast by 
the author before it' bad attained completeness. It contains 
vestiges both of a still earlier and more unsettled phase of specu¬ 
lation, and of the transition to SpinozaV riper philosophy. 

There - are two very common miaapprebensionB about Spinoza, 
tending on tho one band to begot an inadequate estimate of bis 
own creative and constructive power, and on tho other band to 
mislead inquiry as to tho uiatorials be worked upon, and to deprive 
some of bis prodeoessors of credit justly due to them. One of 
those errors consists in supposing tho principles of Spinoza's system 
to be intimately bound up with the geometrical method of exposi¬ 
tion employed in the Ethics. Some critics have gone so far as to 
account for all the peculiarities and weaknesses of the system as 
necessary conseqiieiu'os of the geometrical method. They might 
indeed have learnt, even without tho light of the Essay on (Jod 
and Man, that their conjectures were precarious. Not only would 
the precedent of Descartes, from whom Spinoza doubtless took tho 
suggestion, lead one to think that Spinoza likewise regarded tho 
geometrical manner as an iuHlrumont simply of exposition, not 
of discovery j but wo know tliat Spinoza useef this method in Ids 
** Principles of OurtesiaB Philo.9ophy ” to set forth, with apparent 
demonstration, doctrines of which ho had ceased to hold some 
parts and had ^ever held other parts at all. The present essay, 
nowover, puts the nifiUer beyond all doubt. As Al. Paul Janet 


Dans lo de 7)cf», la fonuft g(?OTOotriquo est entiftromont absont. Point do 
definition; puint d*:ixiouics ; point do thdorcines. ba formo esi llogis- 
tiquu, non gAnndtrique. , . . Do cetto pruniittro obaervution nous 

pouvons t«ror dqjii uuo conduMion. On a dit quo lo syKtiiino do Spinoza 
<itait tout entioT dnim aa mothodn : mnia ioL nous avuua lo systonio sons la 
mdthodo : Tun oat done iinU5pcndaiit do Pautro. 

The other prevailing assumption, which in our opinion is no 
less erroueouH, is that Spinoza was for some time a complete 
adherent of the Cartesian philosophy, and thus built tbo whole of 
bis own on Cartesian foundations. Now this assumption is made 
untenable by the testimony of our essay. There wo see Spinoza 
powerfully impressed indeed by Descartes, and taking from him 
almost the wuole of his psychology. Very little pixiiuise is 
given of the profound and origiiud ifsatmeut of the passions 
which is deemed Spinoza’s masterpiece by tlie concurrent judg¬ 
ment of scientific and philoBOphical critics. More than this, tho 
machine!y of “unimal spirits,’* afterwards expresalv repudiated in 
the Ethics, is hero adopted and u^ed ti> explain the connexion of 
soul and body. It may be due only to the conciseness of tho work 
that tho detailed physiological oxplaiiatioua offered by Descartes in 
the Traits dcs l*amtmsato omitted, ilut the ethical interpretation 
of the psychological results is not only not Cartesian, but unti- 
Oartosian. Descartes had said that sorrow, remorse, and the like 
were useful and necessary for man's life. Hpiuoza rejects this 
doctrine no less completely than in the and denies it in 

even more emphatic terms.. Tho wise man’s freedom from tho 
disturbing iniluonco of all passions, even of those commonly 
rec^ned good, is insisted on with Stoical rigour, and tbo ideal of 
life set up as tho only wonhy one evidently tends to quietism; 
whereas m the Ethics tbo subduing of the passions is still proposed 
as the condition of .ripbteousnoss and moral freedom, but tbo need 
of social and active life is fully recognized. As for the purely 
metaphysical conceptions of tho essay, they are as iar ns 
possible from being Cartesian; and it is plain, if one may 
so speak, that they never were Cartesian. If a generic name 
is to be found for them, we must rather call them Neo- 
Platonic. IIow Spinoza came by them is too largo a question to 
touch upon here; but they are derived by promble opinion, in 
shares which it is impossible to fix with exactness, from the 
medieevol Jewish philosophers aud Giordano Bruno. One re¬ 
markable point is that Spinoza’s determinism is already fully 
settled. H. Janet thinks that, notwithstanding the difiercnces 
between Calvinist and Spinozist predestination, the fact that 
Calvinism was the ruling aud ortlltMox doctrine in Holland may 
be not unconnected with this. The suggestion is ingenious, but 
seems unnecessary to account for Spinoza’s docteine; and, in ihet, 
bis conversatkm never lay much among the Calvinist majority who 
bad fixed the creed of the orthodox Itefbrmed Church. The 
friends with whom be fotind shelter and companionship when be was 
east out of the synagt^ue belonged to the defeated party, which by 
that rime bad become a sect living in obscurity unto a con- 
tmnptuous toleratiom In later days bis hosts at the Hague were 
members of the German liutbanm oongregatiom 

It is made certain, however, by the pl^ and language of this 
essay that the philosophical development of theology was the 
original purpose of the author’s speculations. In the we 
have theological terms, but their nuking is so tmnsformed as to 
suggest the doubt whether they are mote than a Verbal dhtfuise 
I^Uosopbicsl system worked out on iudepond^i pem^ A 
•hugr was even told in the last centuiy that Spinoza wrote Nhftoe 


for Oad aU through the EtMei, and altered it on the advioe hb 
fidmid Br. Meyer. But in the essay we see quite deafly that he 
really started 1 f)rom theology os earlier Jewish pbilosc^em mul 
done. Ikfua sive Xffiura was for him not an evasion or aofiom** 
modaring form of speech, but expressed a vital truth. De- 
torminism, for instance, is presented as a deduction from the 
perfection of the Bivine nature. Theological expressions are 
more frequent and wanner in tone than in the Ethm ; Splnoaa*a 
mind appears in the act of transition firom a mystical to a scien¬ 
tific point of view. Very possibly he believed to the last that 
he had reconciled the two. The diiFerenco between him and 
his predecessors waa that be set out with a determination to 
trust reason to tbo uttermost, aud with an ardour of sCienrific 
inquiry into the nature of the world end man, kindled by tba 
study of Descartes. Wo think, indeed, that the influence of 
Descartes upon Spinoza from tbo scientific and pbyrical side caik 
scarcely be rated too high. By most writora it has not been giUffi- 
cienriy considerad, perhaps for the very reason that bis influence 
irom tbo side of pure speculation has been too exelusivetly dwelt 
upon. 

With regard to Spinoza’s determinism, M, Paul Janet tbrowa out 
au alternative theory of volition ns equally consistent wiA hia 
doctrine of Substance. You may admit freo will, he says, without, 
making will and understanding distinct entities. Let will be a 
name for the mind, so far os it produces, and is capable of pro¬ 
ducing, acts; umkrHtandiuff a name for the same mind, so far as it 
produces, and is capable of producing, ideas. ** 11 n’y amilt 
rien li que do coniorme ayix principes de Spinoza.” It Is i^t 
a little curious that this is tbo theory given by Sputoza 
himself at the end of his Co^Uata Metaphyska^ as the most 
plausible which could be framed on Cartesmn prin^les 
such we must take to be bis meaning, for tbo preiaoe contains an 
express warning that the theory is nut his own. ^ If we have any 
general criticism to make on M. Paul Janet’s introduction, it is 
that he might have been more liberal of references and parallel 
passages illustrating the position in which the Esray on God and 
Man stands between Descartes on the one hand and Spinoza’s own 
later work on the other. Strange as it may seem, the relation of 
Spinoza to Descartes has in some directions not been worked out. 
For example, Spinoza's conception of “ tbiuga immediately produced 
by God,” which survives in au obscure form in the JSMies, but i» 
explained in one of his letters, and is pretty distinct in this treatise,, 
depends on Descartes’ physical axiom (or rather dogma, for be- 
hardly attempted to prove it, and besides it happens not to be true) 
that the quanrity of motion in the universe is constant. Taken^ 
however, simply as an account of what is to be found in the Essay 
on God and Man, the introduction given by M. Janet leaves little 
or nothing to be desired. 


RICHARDSON’S CORKESrONDRNCE.* 

S OME time in the winter of 1749-50 n frosh-coloured, briric 
country lady of forty was to be scien in the Park atteurivdiy 
scrutinizing the gay company in tbo Mall. She recognized the- 
person of whom sho was m search from a distance, as she de^aras^ 
of three hundred yards; and knew him, as she a1^ states, fl*om 
bis own description. As she bad just been examining bis portrait 
the last statement may be slightly inaccurate; but the description 
in question was at least graphic and minute. The person to W 
identified was a man of sixty, five feet five in height, plump, 
smooth-faced and ruddy-cheeked, and mostly dressed in blsek,. 
except a ** lightish cloth coat ”; one hand was in his bosom, the 
other hold a cane, ready to support him in case of sudden attseks 
of dizziness; ho walked ^‘directly foreright,” but yet with an 
observant grey eye ; as he stole along at an even pace the i»id eye 
was generally cast to the ground, and would therefore observe the 
feet of a lady before her face; hut it would glance quickly upwards 
as he seemed to he making a brief note of the peculiarities ofaU the 
women who passed him. The habit was characteristic of tho novelist 
whose special glory was bis supposed intimacy with the intrioadeS' 
of the iemale heart. How far that boast may have been well 
founded is a question which we need not discuss; but at least its 
justice would nave been admitted by the lady who was now at 
length within eye-range of her hero. Iisdy Bradshaigh, of whose 
first sight of Bichardson we have been spee^g, was not indeed an 
eminent critic. She was a sensible, hearty, and hospitable lady, 
fond of her husband, and full of high s^rit; but, us she livm 
in liancashire and amongst ladies whose diseourse turned mere 
frequently upon horses t^n hooks, she had a rather excessive 
dread of literary pretensions. She was a good housewifiB^ 
and gloried in toe bumble title of cow-docter.” She hated to 
hear l^atin out of a woman’s mouth, thought that eudr» 
feminine scholar would grow weaiy of her petticoats, and 
that she should be ashamed of imving more leeaning baa 
husband—a standard which would probably confine to to 
ally narrow limits. W^ith these old^oshioned noriens, it may be 
wondered how she^iuiiae to Contract to Cnthneijitni for tUebarii*^ 
BOD. Indeed, to sB^tbe tmthyshe seems to have been hidf«i^med 
of her sequainriu^ She feared tot to tk^bours riitmid dto 
cover that ^eiuituidlyimespaiid^ tvithan aurimr; and ivto 
she received his portrait, to chwMfed the name upon ft 
Richardson to Btoteenseii to to eoriesity. thmu 
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would lie aomethioj^ uafeiuiaine, sho aeemu to have thought, ia any 
interoouTBe with a creature bo etrangely out of harmour with the 
aunDnudiog B(^ial atmoephere. An author amongst the Bguires 
would be ae miich out of place as an actor in a meetiog of Bis- 
^n^g ministers. The dyspeptic llichar^n, whose severest 
exarcise was a walk to Xoiih Bud, Fulham, and who shuddered 
at the very thought of getting on horseback, would have been as 
ill at ease amongk Lancashire country gentlemen as they would 
have been in his printing-house. 

And yet, as we have seen, Bichard son had attracted Lady 
Bradshaigh so powerfully that she had been in correspondence 
with him under a feigned name for more than a year. Lady 
Bradshaigh, in fact, may have been all the better suited to bo a 
disciple her want of literary pretensions. She had rorul the 
drst half of Clarissa Harlows in a straightforward and realistic 
way, and had Wn affected by it precisely as she would have been 
affected by a genuine history of facts. Like all siroplo-miudud 
readers, she hated a tragical catastrophe, and had written to 
Bichardson in a feigned name to entreat him to save Lovelace's 
soul ” and make Clarissa happy. The good man bad enough taste 
not to be moved by her entreaties, lie gives better reasons than 
we might have expected for his wise decision ; hut we may also 
imagine he was too much Mattered by her agony to bo desirous of 
alleviating it. Unable to move him by her supplications, she 
declares that nothing will induce her to read the story if it ends 
badly. It will hurt her heart, she declares, durably. Of course 
she does read notwithstanding ^ she sheds, as she estimates, a pint 
of tears,” and her heart ia bursting still; her husband in vain begs 
hir to read no more; she must keep her promise, hut her spirits 
ere disordered; her sleep disturbed; she meaks into a passion of 
crying at night and at breakfast; and, finally, she locks up the 
volumes, resmving never to read them again, and tries to imagine 
them ** buried with her beloved Clarissa at the feet of her 
(Clarissa's) mudfather.” Happy lady 1 should be the exclamation 
of the jaded novel-reader of toe present day, who could really 
know a pleasure which a modern schoolgirl would ridicule as a 
childish illusion. And Happy novelist I will he added by the 
unfortunate inantifacturci-B of pathos at the present day, who would 
be as thankful for a single tear as Biclmrdson could be for a 
“ pint.” 

4 bout a quarter of Biebardson's correspondence, not published 
till forty years after his death, is made up of the letters between 
himself and Lady Bradshaigh. They are perhaps most amusing 
as illustrations of the worthy man^ character and of the posi¬ 
tion in which he stood towards his admiring renders. The whole 
book is, in a tense, silly enough; and yet it W an interest beyond 
the obvious one of niTording nn odd glimpse into a quiet domestic 
interior of the last century. That, indeed, is pleasant in its way. 
One of the volumes has for a frontispiece the woll-lrnown picture 
of the Pantiles (nowbarbarously called the ** Parade ”) atTunbridge 
Wells in 1745, with Pitt, Johnson, Garrick, Bicuardson, Miss 
Obudfeigh, and poor old whiston. Another piciiiro gives the 
exterior of Biebardson's house at North Knd, which still remains 
intact amidst the advancing brick and mortar, and is now familiar 
to admirers of a very different artistic school. And a third shows 
Bichardson reading passages from Sir Charles Orandison to a little 
circle of admirers in wigs and stiff loug-waisted dresses, in¬ 
cluding the admirable Mrs. Ohapone. The illustrations are in 
perfset harmony with the quaint, old-fashionod correspondence, 
with its gentle copybook morslities, its sapient discussious of the 
ethics of marriage, love-making, and feminine deportment, its queer 
sUpshod grammar, and the excellent Richardson's spasmodic 
attempts at playful badinage with bis feminine disciples. No 
litevazy clique that ever existed could be more open to^ ridicule. 
There were of course admirable types of all the domestic virtues 
in the parties who gathered round the tea-table at the old printer's 
suhurbim retreat; but few people h.ave appetites unsophisticated 
enough for his bread and butter and the twaddle which aided its 
oonsumplion. Doubtless, however, as one of his adorers puts it, 
his mmsts knew ** their own happiness too well to envy the gay 
inh&tants of Banelagh's lof^ dome or Vauxball’s rural scenes.” 
The quiet circle regarded the f^t or fashionable world outside with 
a mixture of curiosity, dread, and oonsciousness of moral superiority. 
The printer wss very shy of obtruding himself on “ persons of 
condition,” and was honourably jealous of his independence. He 
eras not ashamed of being a citizen in the old sense; shut out by 
Temple from the precincts of Vanity Fair. ^ His view of the 
Orob Street fraternity, who came nearer to him in social position, 
is indicated by bis antipathy to Fielding. He repaid the jovial 
contempt of his rival ny a dislike sharpened, one must fear, by 
jealousy, though masked under momi professions. He becomes 
absolutely spiteful at the ve^ mention of Tom Jonss, and abuses 
Fiel^ng even on occasion of his death. ** I imve not been able to 
read any more than tbe fint volume of Amelia.** he says; ** poor 
Fielding! I could not help tolling hU, tutor that I was equally 
Burpris^ at and concerned his obtitiimed lowness. * Hod your 
brother,’ sedd 1, * been bom in a stable 0; been n runner at a 
eponging^hoose, we should have thought him ^genius ’ae it is, 
what can he dose but bold up mt hands in holy horror ? It is 
odd, we may say parentbeticftlly, i&at Bichardson illustrates 
the difference between Fielddng aw Miss Fielding by the same ' 
comparison about the dock and its works which Johnson used 
^ distinguish Fldding from Bichardson himself. Could Field- 
iiaa haye seen the of his rival, he would have 

ftn Mmtdf repaid ibr these and other Utile stings in cos- 
ildei«tio& (H a rich harvest of those ttnconacious oxhlht* 


Uons of human weakness in which the great humourist de¬ 
lighted. f’hilip Skelton, for example, might hare eat for Parson 
Adams. Like that worthy, he was as athletic as benevolent t he 
used to make his pastoral visits in a wild part of Ireland wi& a 
huge bludgeon and a big dog, whilst in times (A distress he ran 
into debt, and sold his library for the good of his peo^e. He. won 
some reputation by a vigorous attaw upon contemporary infiddity; 
but the good mau^s estimate of tbe value of his own sermons was. 
like Adams's, somewhat excessive, and nearly produced a quarrel 
with Bichardson, because the printer did not throw aside every 
other engagement to bring out with impossible rapidity two large 
volumes of discourses. 

Bichardsnn's relations with poor Mrs. Pilkiugton, the erring friend 
of Swift, would he equally in Fielding’s vein. Bichardson gene¬ 
rously helped the poor woman in her distress, and it must be ad¬ 
mitted that be haa bis I’erhaps none of his correspondents 

laid on flattery with a thicker brush. ** You have monopolized fdl 
the Christian, all the social, virtues and graces to yourselfV' is one 
of her passing i^marks to the good man. In warmer moods she 
finds it necessary to plunge in.(o verse:— 

To thee, within whosS heaven illumined breast 

Itenides each virtue which ailuriis the blest. 

*Tii( bohi prcBiinipliop to attune my lays; 

Sernphir notei* abnuill hymn aublimer praise. 

Angels enthroned itvbliaa witii rapture see 

Their own divine penection live in tliee. 

Where hast thou learnt this excellence and grace? 

Why uncorrupt amidst a siuful race ? 

And so on; and when her own imagination flags, she quotes the 
enthusiasm of the sprightly Colley Cibber, now verging upon 
eighty, and still capanle of ranting with the best:— 

In tliia manner [she says, after quoting some of his words] did the dear 
gontlenian, 1 think I may almost say, rave; fur 1 never saw )>assiou 
higher wrought than his. When 1 told him she (Clarissa) rouse die. 
lie said. God daTiiu him, if she should, lie should no lunger believe Pro¬ 
vidence, or eternal wisdom, or goodness governed the worid, if merit, iii- 
iiocenec, and beauty were to be so destroyed.'*. . , These [and more to the 
same purpose] were Ins strongly empimtical expressions. 

Nobody will be surprised after this to hear that Bichardson had 
to be very liberal, not only to poor Mrs. Pilkington, but to her 
disreputable daughter and her equally disreputable eon ; and that 
when he ordered a suit of clothes for the last young gentleuiau, 
who was in a stale of destitute raggedness, the lad gave particular 
orders to the tailor to make them in the height of fashion. The 
race of florid petitioners is not yet extinct, nor the weakness 
which supports them. 

We need not speak of other characters which pass across the 
little stage. One little history, contained in half-a-dozen letters, 
is very touching and graceful, and may suggest the brighter side 
of Bichardson's character. Poor Mrs. Klopstock, wife of the 
poet, vontnrod to writo^ ip her pretty broken Eugli^ to Bichord- . 
son. ThaiOiing him for Cyam^o, she tells her own Uttle love story in ^ 
three or four pages, which arc now mure pathetic than Clarissa 
itself. She tells how she and her husband met and parted it 
was an strong hour the hour of Lis departure! ”), and met again; 
till at lost Klopstock avowed his love, and she " startled as for a 
wrong thing ”; and how, when she too avowed her love, her mother 
delayed the marriage for two years, but now, knowing IClop- 
stock, loves him .as her lifely son, and thanks God that she has 
not persisted ” v and bow, for the lost four years, they have all 
been as happy us possible; how her husband and his poetry are 
perfect; and how she still dotes upon him as if he was my bride¬ 
groom.” Another letter announces that her happiness is* to he 
made complete by tbe birth of a child. Alas I we turn the papfe, 
and all the happiness has gone out. Poor Mrs. Klopstoclc died 
in childbed. Tlie little episode is really beautiful amidst the 
flammery and the twaddle and the petty vanity which mark 
other parts of the correspondence; and it makes ua sensible, 
too, that, in spite of his foibles, there was something really 
attractive to good women in the worthy printer. In &ct, how¬ 
ever uncouth and overlaiAyvith absurd conventionalities, he was 
amongst the tenderest aral tiost sympathetic of confidants. In his 
family, though substantially kindly, his formality seems to have 
kept Ms children rather at a distance; but he had a strange power 
of moving the feminine heart which, one may suppose, was pretty 
much the same in his as in other times, however queer the external 
costume. In one of her letters (in 1749) Lady Bradshaigh remarks 
upon the new word “ sentimental,” which had lately come into 
vogue amongst the polite.” Everything clever and ogreeabUi,” 
she adds, is comprehended in that word ”; and she had ventured 
to use it for the first time in reference to one of Biohardson’s 
letters. In fact, she could not have used a more appropriate ex- 
pressiop. If Sterne (of whom Bichardson thought as oontemptur 
ously as of Fielding) was the flrst English writer to give wide popula¬ 
rity to the word, Bichardson had invented the thing. Bather^ he was 
the flrst mouthpiece of a peculiar current of emotion which was 
tlien becoming conspicuous from causes to be determined by phi])o» 
Bophical historians. In any case, his skiil in ^trmg it utterance 
gave him his singular influence, not merely in Engfasd, but upon 
French and Qertoan literature. The cohaitioiM under which it 
was acquired may be investigated in this ouricnm 
ence; and a fuU^ criticism might thsoer seme upon the 
question how It came m mMwtimtthe heiMnmtedy im^ 
cockney printer came, in some sense, to apply the. temb to tlm 
Strange ex^osions of reuoldtionaiy paaeion whui& itsfind- ^ 
Didei!Oioe]^Mresti« 
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WXIAMUO PEOPLE.* 

X>OOKS may b« nal eontributiooB to the history of their 
X> oouatry which are ianooeut of any such ambition* Every 
picture of life which conveys a disUnet imsffeof a past state of 
society " »- —1-- 


havestsges of change and advance to look back upon. It is 
the busiaess of^geniuB to woture these changes, and, in fact, , ' , ' 

it needs no very remote distance to get up a ve^ creditable Nsbby! 
sense of antiquity—of ** the old time,” “ the good old time.” moitn^t u5i 
Genius, great or small, manifests itself by a vivid sense of life at 
its dawn. Whether the child lets its impressions find utterance 
in words, or nlently broods over the world in which it finds itself, 
it will turn out that there was a difference at the very start 
between the infancy of genius and of commonplaco—a ditforeDce 
in the degree of intensity in which the early life was lived, in the 
aspect which external things, scones, and events assumed in the 
mind, and in the power of viewing them in themselves, and aj^t 
from the question of personal interest and concern. In the genius, 
the literary faculty is already at work taking notes, however little the 
mind may be conscious of such labour; in the commonplace mind, 
this visible scene has performed its part and function m minister¬ 
ing to the wants, hopes, and wishes of the hour.^ How dull are 
some good memories; how they fail in the point of raising a 
picture; they make the past only a dimmer sort of present, a 
mere husk, with the life lived out of it. On the other hand, what 
a living distinctness of scene and character marks similar rccoiHls 
formed by an eager curiosity, first opening to impressions and 
taking in ideas. Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s Poganue People seems to 
us to be the fruit of such a memory, and as such to ho one of 
those contributions of which we have spoken to the social histoir 
of her country; a contribution in the sense of Mrs. Gasltella 
Cranford^SL picture handing down and perpetuating a living like¬ 
ness of a past form of social existence. 

No one could describe Little Dolly’s passionate interest in the life 
around her without having experionced it. It seems to speak for 
itself that the author, not necessarily in the incidents, hut in the 
emotions of her heroine, is relying on her personal memories; 
and that she is stimulated to her task by comparisons not always 
favourable to the present day. It was, sue says, a grown people’s 
world, and not a child's world, that Dolly Cushing, the youngest 
of ten children, was horn into Hi.xty years ago. She had to find 
her amusements; they were not pressed upon her. She had to do 
what she was hid. She was snubbed when she was troublesome; 
and the general course of her experience impressed her with the 
mournful conviction that she was liable to he in the way. Thus 
she was driven to think, and to go to her invention for her toj^s 
and pleasures. And, above all, she was forced to look beyond 
herself and her own small surroundings for her inlerosts. More¬ 
over, what no imaginative mind will overlook as an intellectual 
influence, she was not strictly confined to her own class, but, as 
an insignificant member of the community, stiw life as it was lived 
in a new lingland village; and, being graciously tolerated in the 
kitchen by Nabhy, the one representative help iu her futber’s 
busy household, she got some insight into the human heort.^ It is 
through Nabhy that the reader is first made acquainted with the 
state of religious parties iu Bogan uc. 

At the period when this history begins, America had only recently 
ceased to nave a State Church; till then Congregationmism—or, 
as it was called by the common people, Presbyterianism ”—was 
the religion established by law in New England. There was the 
one meeting-house, the one minister iu every village. “ In those 
days, if a sectarian meeting of Methodists or Baptists, or an un- 
aeemly gathering of any kind, seemed impending, the minister had 
only to put on his cocked-hat, lake his gold-headed cane, and 
march down the village street, leaving his prohibition at every 
house, and the thing was done even as ho commanded.” The first 
mlaxation of this rule was the liberty given to every man of 
** si g nin g off*” to any denomination that pleased him, and by this 
arrangement the Episcopd Church, barely tolerated even boforo 
the war, profited; for, os its members wore generally old families 
with ancestral distinctions, to sign off into the Episcopal fold 
upon a quarrel with the minister saved one's dignity.” Still, 
however, the Congregational minister of the establishea meeting¬ 
house took the lead, and was the religious if not the social head 
of the community; a position which Dr. Cashing, learned and 
respected, was well able to fill. It was in dead winter—and a 
Connecticut winter » a very austere one—that Dolly, coming in 
firom s^ool, is introduced to us bursting into the kitchen, where 
Nabhy is kneading bread with great vigour. Now Nabby a father 
had ngned off in a fit of perverseojsss to the E^opal Church; 
and tm^ore Nabhy was an autbori^. The child h^ seen men 
in armfuls of spruce and pine there, and had been told 
^ the village boys that the church was to be illuminated by a 
candle in eaS window I— 

« But, Nabhy, what is a *lttminatlo(n; ” 


_f and letting it down the other i 

heginnh^ kneading agsin. ^_ 


with a great bound, 


And Nabhy enters with spirit into the description of the Christ 
mas decorations in progress 

Kow this sentence was a perfect labyrinth of mysteries to Dolly; fvf she 
did not know what Christmaa was, she did not know what the oUaneel Was, 
she nover saw anything dressed with pine, and she was wh0lly in the darit 
what it was all about i and yet her bosom heaved, her breath grew short, 
her colour came and went, and she trembled with exoltement. Something 
briglu, beautiful, and glorious most be ooming into her life, and ob, if she 
eomn only see it 1 

«Oh, Nabhy, are you going?” ahe sold, with quivering eagemew. 

Yes, rm going with Jim Sawin. 1 belong to the singers, and I'm 
;oing early to practise On the anthem.” ** Ob, Nabby, won’t you take me ? 
[abby I ” said Dully, piteously. ** 0 Land o* Goshen 1 no, child; you 

_I't think on’t; I couldn't do that noways. Tour pa never would hear 

of it, nor Mis’ Cushing neither. You see, your pa don't bUeve In Christ* 
maa7' “ What is Chmtmas, Nabby ? ” ” Why, it’s the day Christ was 
bom—that’s Christmas.” ” Why, my papa believes Christ was born,” said 
Dollv, with an iqjurcd air,»“ You needn’t loll me that he don't j Tve beard 
him read all about it in the Testament.” ” I didn’t say he didn’t, did It ” 
said Nabby; “ but your papa ain’t a ’Piscopal, and ho don’t believe in 
keeping none of them air Trayer-Book days—Christmas, nor EosUr, nor 
nothin*,’’ said Nabby, with a generous profusion of negatives..' “ Up to the 
’Piscopal church they keep Christmas, and they don’t keep it down to your 
meeting-linose; that’s the long and short ... 

Poor lUtlQ IMUy stood still, looking wistful and bewildered. The tangle 
of brown and golden curls on the outside of her little head was not more 
snarl'd than the conflicting ideas in the inside. Tliis great and wonderful 
idea of Christinas, and all this confusion of images, of gold stars and green 
wreaths, and illttininated windows, and singing and music—all done because 
Christ was born, and yet something her papa did not approve of i it was a 
hopeless puzzle. Alter standing, tliinklng, for a moment or two she 
resumed. 

“ But, Nabby, wltg don’t ray papa like It ? and why don’t we have a 
’lamination in our meeting-house ?” “ Bless your heart, child, thoy never 
does them tlungs to Presbyterian mcetin’s. P^olks’ ways Is difl'erent, and 
them nir is ’Piscopal ways. Pormy part. Pm glad father signed off to tlie 
'Piscopnlians, for It's a great deal jolhor." “Oh dear! my papa won't ever 
sign off,” said Dolly, mournfully. 

ITow Dolly did see the *‘Humiuationa ” after all wo will not fore¬ 
stall the interest of the hook by telling. It is clear that the author 
considers Congregationalism and its njceting-houses wanting in 
certain qualities endearing to childhood. Pai^on Cushing is a 
favourito of hors, perhaps a portrait of one near to hur^ and his 
self-complacent repose in his own powers of encountering these 
novelties is pleasant. This Christmas dressing fe all nonsense ” 
he says to his wife, ” but the child isn’t to blame, it was natural 
I shall preach a sermon right away that will set all this Christmas 
matter straight.” Dolly is loyal to her father, and another year 
makes no effort to see the grand sight; hut circumstauces still put 
Congregationalism in what may he called an unsavoury light; for 
Mis’ Persis, a member of the congregation, who wants to do her 
part towards supporting tho minister, announces to Mis' Cushing 
that on tho 25th of December she will como and make up her 
caudles for her, and the day' is devoted to dips from morning till 
night. While tho process of liquifying tallow for a year’s con¬ 
sumption of candles was in full operation, it was not unnatural 
that Dolly should hear tho warning, Now, we can’t hov any 
young uns in this kitchen to-dny.” But the point of the stozyliesin 
the possibility sixty yours ago of a child nut carrying her point, and 
having to obey a atom command. For tho Tiscopals, intent on 
remdoring the season attractive, hod anoilier string to their bow: 
and there is an issue of invitations to a party where raisins and 
almonds, which stood for grandeur with the rising generation of 
Poganue, and mottoes which were to tell fortunes, were promised. 
Dolly files home for feave to go, but is mot at the door with re¬ 
proaches for disobedience, and retires discomfited to bedew her 
long seam with her tears. Perhaps these memories may be stimu¬ 
lated by modern controversy; indeed we should not have thought 
that the point of Apostolical succession could have been a prominent 
one anywhere at this date; but we have been lately told on 
good authority that tho American Church acted on these questions 
while they still slept in England. 

When a vivid raomory recalls its post, it is very apt to represent 
that past ae a busy, exciting, and indeed brilliaut one; under its 
spell we feel that we live in degenerate days; tho personages that 
move in it have a force and spirit that is gone out of the world of 
our time. And we can imagine that the denizens of modern New 
England villages may re^t having fallen on times when there are 
no Nabbya to get throng the work of a hou.se with such swinging 
goodwiir, though her tendency to iUrtation still lives in full force. 
Not do modern times famish any adfv.^uate substitute for IXiel 
Jones, driver of the daily stage, and in his own esteem provisional 
owner and caretaker of Poganue, who is never at a loss, never 
without BU opinion, and seldom without a reaeon for it; who W 
no betters, and whose nature it is to patronize; who condescends 
to assure anybody who stands at his elbow that it is not Dr. 
Cashing’s fault if he is not converted, end that if the Demomwtt 
saassed the minister, he’d give ’em as good as they sent; who at fha 
dection claps the magnates on the shoulder, and encoura^ tiM 
by bis support; with whom all the girls are in love; v%o bfip a 
standing snapping flirtation with Nabby, and finally conquers her fit 
hU uniform on the great 4th of July, looking so very determined 
and martial that she felt the first time in awe of him**’/and who 

through it all is a thoroughly good-netured honest Islbwi 0 
good son to a trying mother— a typical oharaoter in to way. 
Certainly the jiufon of Hid Jones and his compeers is worse and 
more uncouth thw any dialeot or pdkfu bl the Old Work. Shnr 
we have H^gins bomifig to tote among the Demb^ta t— 
“{laUeatpg^; to v^ way;y««*ra goto to vote the Democrat 


* Foamw Peoaki tMr tow ta4 Um, By Mis. Bswto Stot. ticket, yon Zeph, fimm fits 

itByB* nioditiacsl iiiiliMd w eos^htoetlem -k ^Not gdng to "l^ote, ntfii the 
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Democrat!, F All right, theft you are gcllig to vote the Fedwal 

ticket { here 'tis/* ** No 1 aiu't, nuther. Yoa lei mo oltme. I oia't« goin’ 
to be dictated to. I’m a goitt’ to vote jest as Tm a mind tor. 1 won’t 
vote for nuther, ef I ain’t a mind ter; and TU vote finr jest whieh one 1 
want ter, and ao other.” 

lliae Sttp^rtod, the Bemonrata won the day. WeU, doctor, 
saye a Federal leader, ** we're smashed. D^oerats beat uc aD to 
flinders.*' ** J3very thing has rpted that could stand on its^ l^nd 
legs, and the hogs are too many for us.” The scene is well given; 
the general depeasion of the beaten party, which leaves so de6p 
an impression on chpdhood, sympathising without understanding, 
feeling a beaviness ifl the air and scared at the grownnip dejection; 
and ueit a littln puzaled to find in a few hours the world going on 
all the same and nothing dreadful happening. 

There is a story of VVashingtori, tmd probably on good autho¬ 
rity. Wasliifigton never swore—that is, jwjvor swore but once, 
wlibn a cpmjlt^ud was disobeyed, and a regiment he had lel't to 
guard a cViiical post left it on a misunderstanding, and came when 
. and where tjbey were not wanted. An old colonel is speaking 

never naw n moital boin^r look ns General Wanlungtoti ]<M>kodatus. 
lie ordered u*) back with a voice like thunder, and 1 never heard such a 
terrific voHpy of caii;efl <is be lunired out «|>on us when Iho men liesitatcd. 
Sir, that limn was so dreadful tluU wo turned and rnii. We hml rother 
face the Judgnioirt Day Uinu face him. Upon iiiy hooI, 1 thou>;ht when 1 
tamed back that I vtaa going straight into eternity; but 1 hud rather lace 
death than hint.’* 

“ And he swore ? ” “ Indeed he did ; but it was not profane swearing; 
it was nut inking God's niiiiic in vain, lor it sent ns back as if we had boon 
chased by lightning,” &c. 

The ministar explains to his children that this is not swearing in 
the common aonse, but adds:— 

** This story 1 would rather you would never repeat. It might, not bo 
andcr.-ttood.” “(Jertninly,” wiid Dill, witli proud gravity, "common boys 
would not uudeTritaud, jind Dolly, don’tyim tell.” "Of course I shouldn’t,” 
said Dollv, “1 hhali never lell even Nabr)y, nor Ilcssic, nor anybody.” And 
afterwards, in the family circle, when General Washington was spoken of, 
the childi'en looked on one another with grave importance as the trusted 
deiH)sitories of a State secret. 

Tho chief intcrefit of tho book lies with us in those parts where 
the author seems to write from actual memory and experience. 
AU is well written, and Zeph's conversion is a favournhlo oxamplo 
of what may ho called religious biogrraphy. But it is where tho 
world shows itself to ^uick, sensitive, keen-witted childhood, 
whether in social life or in nature, that the lelicities of tho author’s 
style And most play, and that the reader goes most thoiouglily 
along with her. 


AN ALriJADETICAL HANDBOOK FOB ENGLAND AND 
WALKS.* 

T he Englishman of tho present day has far greater facilities 
for systematized sight-s(*oing than were enjoyed even by 
his most recent ancestors. It is not very long ago that the 
handbook for a riding or a county was too cumbrous to carry 
except in a strap, and now the ABC of England and Wales 
achieves tho merits of a succinct yet snflicieut topography fop 
the toui'ist within tho limits of a side-pocket. No doubt this 
is partl^f ascribttble to the impetus given to home-travelling by the 
multiplication of railroads, iiml to tho encoiirageniout, by archreolo- 
^cal and natural history eocietica, of whatever furthers tho intel- 
Bgent iuvoBligalion of our homo gcogmphy, our towns uiul build¬ 
ings, our flora and iauna. Every year the survey becoinos more 
minute; every year tends to deliuo more exactly the difforcnces 
between a Gazetteer such as that which Andrew Brice of Exeter 
published in a folio in 1759, and tho numberless Laid and patchy 
summaries of coiintios and county towns, tho Lest of which is 
infinitely less meritorious than tho live or six columns devoted, 
to Essex, in tho now edition of tho JEnrydopt^dia Britonnica. In 
Brico's work—which is still quite worth posses-^ing, for it vindi¬ 
cates its epithet of ‘‘Grand” by professing to ho “general and 
special, ancient as well as tnodern ”—we And in the same page 
with tho description of Bagdad a complimentary account of Bad¬ 
minton Magna, in the Hundred of Grombaldaish, Gloucestershire, 
winch, after recounting tho parks, gardens, fountains, and olbor 
contrivances for rocrcatiou and ploasuro of that famous sent, ends by 
way of climax with telling us that “King William, who came 
hither from Kingroad when ho landed on his return from his expe¬ 
dition to Ireland, said to the then duke that he was not surprised 
at Ilia not coming to Court when he had so sumptuous a palace 
of his own.” One recognises here a tid-bit catered for the “ gaping 
rustic” class; in strong contrast to which is the exclusion of aught 
that is personal or gossiinng from the compendious summaries of 
counties in our most modern cncydopeadia. The projector of the 
compendious Alphabetical Hondliook has hit upon an idea hitlierto 
unappropriated, although it cannot be dj^nied that some helps and 
encouragemoiits have been offered him cd’ late years, ns well as some 
ringulorly happy models 011 which to construct his^rk. It is now 
at least a quarter of a century since we first experienced the delight 
of chalking out a campaign of little tours under the guidance of 
those charming volumes of Uharles Knight's Series, hj 

i&Ws.* and tho chief drawback to tliO Jiamthooh to tha JEnmms 
Of by tho same author,Mr. James Thorne, is its abundance 

of detail, and tho difSculty in wldch it places the tourist of khow- 
ing where to begin and howto limit an expedition . One sage and 

^ for and MpHvMeaiiy Arr€^td Jhr the 
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sound counsel has been sUewed its due wei^t in these pam; the 
traveller is never left at a lose far clear andlntellidble verml sS^- 
posts, io to smak, to help bim, on arriving at this or that pomt 
of nmdezvoos, to And his way with the least/waste of lime sod 
fatigue to the camp;mr moitml, the fortress or hUl*top, the crom¬ 
lech or wishipg-weB, which Fe would specially rsgM'4ft have 
missed whilst in such or such a neighbourhood. Brief, for in¬ 
stance, as is the space allotted to Oorwen in Merionethshire in the 
AlphaLutical Haudhook, it ma^make just the difleienoe .to the 
pedestrian whetlier he shall pve a long afternoon or a ^hole 
day to a visit to it if he ascertains from this handbook tho relative 
positions of the British fortifled' post of Caer Brewyn on the left 
of the Bee, and of Owain (Byndwr’s Seat and “specula,” wMch 
aur\'oys the valley and the dlwydian hills from thw summit of a 
precipitous path above the church and town. The whole district, 
indeed, is full of sights worth turning aside to see; be the 
tourist limited or unlimited as to time, it is surely to Ms advan¬ 
tage to utilize rather than waste the oppoitunities al^is disposal. 

\Vc have lately had occasion to test the Alphabetical EEandbodk 
in this very matter of lucid directions for guidance with reference 
to St. Albans: and this, side by side with Mr. Thome's 
of Londonf and with what apj>ear8 to bo an averse local shilling 
guide. Mr. Thorne's account of this important historical boroui^ 
is, of course, by far tho most complete and copious; it discusses 
the lii-story of the protomartyr who gave bis name to the site, and 
flee, and of the vicissitudes of the abbey and town from the 
days of Oifa to the second battle fought there in tho Wars of the 
Hoses. But the editor of the ABO manual, avowedly supple¬ 
menting his own persoual experiences with the aid derivable 
from Murray’s county and kindred handbooks, has here os else¬ 
where availed himself of all that is essential and pertinent 
in Mr. Thorne’s much longer account of St. Albans, and yet 
limited himself to a space which contains no more matter than a 
ractised tourist can compass in strictly handbook fashion, and 
igost, 80 to speak, amhilando. Nothing can he clearer or more 
suggestive than the data us to the Abbey church, and its dimen¬ 
sions and component ports. Tho screens, the shrine of St. Alban, 
tho Lady Ohapel, the curious Watching Gallery, and the monu¬ 
ment of Duke Humphrey opposite the Watching T.»oft, with the 
tower an<l transepts and lantern, are sufliciently described to 
enable him who has no other guide to see and discover them for 
himaolf; and when he is provoked by the over-recurring pheno¬ 
menon of old Booiau bricks (with flint in the basement) con¬ 
stituting the exterior walls, nothing is easier, if be takes the 
Handbook’s advice, than to And his way to the identical vestiMs 
of Uoman Vcrulamium, which suggest that tho builders of the 
Abbey had utilized as it were piecemeal tho old Koman masonry 
of the city walls. Here, too, valuable time will he saved by 
following "the guidance of the ABO Murray, if we want to find 
our way not only to the site of Verulamium, but also to what 
. we may call the shrine of Bacon—his chosen place of burial and 
commemoration, “ in tho only Christian church within the walls 
of old Vurulam.” 

It is with satisfaction that we note also in this Handbook a liberal 
allowance of skeleton tours, where they are nwsded. Thus the 
Lake district is made practicahle ip the pedestrian as well as to 
other tourists. The weirdly attractive scenery of Dartmoor, assess¬ 
ing interest alike for the naturalist and the antiquary, the Asuenuan 
and tho legend-lover, is parcelled out into a series of excursions, 
according as a visit to Cranmere Fool and Fur Tor, a walk from 
Okehampton to Princetown, an excursion from Moretou Hatn^ 
stead on the banks of the Tcign, or a run to Two Bridges and the 
famous old wood of Wistman, may strike tho explorer’s fancy. In 
providing a bill of the charming water excursion from Bichmond 
to Oxford, the editor lia.s omitted nothing which can pr^re the 
intending excursionist for making the tour a success, whether in 
the choice of a emft, a good plan of the river, or a list of the 
most Attiactivo and convenient tarrying-points. For example, the 
inducement to make a rest at Maidenhead begins with the 
proximity of Burnham Beeches,., is enhanced by the beautiful 
grounds of Cliefden on the left bank of the river, and culmi¬ 
nate v with Bropmore to the cast of Cliefden, a visit to which 
is indispensable to any one who would speck of the growth 
of the Douglas pine or the Armwavia imtmcata in EnglandL 
Tho only omission that wo can detect here is that of the name 
of Mr. Frost, the gardener who still lives to tell from what 
an unlikely desert and rubbish-heap ho raised a ^wth of 
conifers unsurpassed in Europe. Again, we may pmnt to the 
ten columns which sot before us tho noticeable, features of the 
Isle of Wight as a triumph of succinctness and condensation. It 
were easy to multiply instances of tours judiciously sketched 
out. The pilgrimage from Haverfordwest to St. Bavid’a is one 
such example, though the editor scarcely gives it detail it 
deserves. Perhaps it may encourage him to enlarge his treatmmit 
of it in a second edition if he learns that there is now a 
hotel in the village which represents the ancient Meniima; 
doubtless, with a prospect of satisfrctoiy quarters at his Tommey's 
end, the traveller wUl have better heart to tarry oh the way 
and explmo the squny beach of Newgale, a mOs of two neeisr 
Hnveribrdwest than Solta-ra heaim whhdi tesemhlee the 
Ohesil beach near Portland, in sis hahk of gravM and jpahM 
thrown up in a straight line between tha paa and the io«dL • 
Another route about which mftre mig^ have hean glveis 
is that upon which this yeei'sgatheiing ^ uamhrian 
was exendsed in Augost hmt. notJh;p|»l0B 

deserved total omiasl<m: and we shduM hn^ .^oaght 
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The Saturday Beview; 


Miidft a forest of Us, Llandom Bvtt&imd its ohuroh and lo^ocU 
nk%lit hoTS claimed meotiao ifor ita coaeeaioa -mith St David and 
ill tradition of the oxed eaUed Yehen Banuog/ a ralic of the 
liQRi of one of trhich hae heea pi^ouiiced hy Mr. Symoada, is his 
42 «cordi af thi ^ ^ horn,of “ Bos prioitjcenius 

well fossiiised; But is such an undertaliluff it is inovitable that 
tkue asd xevisios alone can essoro aocumov, get rid of repetitions 
a»l ercjBS-ieferescss, aad^ secure for out-of-tbe-wny places of real 
istorest the mention which they might have eoimtcd upon if more 
aeoessihly s'tuated. As an instancOf if wo turn to Fairford, nn 
Wltoey bninchof the Great Western llailway^ and so within 
reach of pxford arcbsDologists, we iiud iU ma^^iticeDt ** stained 
glass*’ diil^ appreciated. Thd edih^r has evidently seen the 
S'airf^d windows and the ** Fairl'ord graves.” If, however, we 
search for HalesoOwen, a nuurket town and borough of some seven 
thousand .inhabitants, thirty-six miles to the south-east of Slircwa- 
buuy, we shall search in vain, although it is a place by no tueaus 
devoid of Riwient or modern interest \ and this perhaps because it is 
difficult to say exactly to which of two counties it rightly belongs. 
In .Brand's Popular Antiquitit'S “Hales-Owen” is cited ns the 
place in Shropshire where of old was prnctmd the rude entt^rtain- 
ment of “ Crabbing the Parson ’’—pelting him, that is, with crab- 
Mples. But in Murray s Handbook for Hereford, Worcester, and 
Oioueester Iial(is 4 !)wen is given as situated on the Stour in Wor* 
oestershiro; and by some research in Mr. AUies's Wurnester^h'ire 
AiiUqtiiHeB and like voIuiuoh we arrive at the fact that until 1S32 
the parish was situated partly in Worcestershire and partly in 
Shropshiro, though before the Conquest the whole was in 
the former county, to which by the Ileform Act it has been re- 
annexed. One can understand how, especiuUy when half swamped 
in the suburbs of BinnIngham, it has escaj.Hjd the notice of oven 
a careful topographer; but its claims to a Homan road and other 
antiquities, to a ruined i'*rcnioiistriitPuaiftti abbey—not to speak of 
Shenstone's residence at the Leiisuwes, and his urn and epitaph in 
the north aisle of tlie church—will avail, we doubt not, to secure 
it due meulion in a later edition. 

Where tJie information given by the ITnndbook is scanty or inexact 
we believe it w'ill for the most pfirt. be found that railw'ay communi¬ 
cation has been lacking. Such, till almost the present time, has boon 
the case with llromyaid, to which the line tiom Worcester was only 
Completed in the autumn of 1877. Tinder this head we lind the 
mention of a Ihitish encammuent four miles to the north-east, in 
excellent piesurvatiou, called Nethorwond, with a special notice of 
the adjoining Parly Knglish church. The editor appears to have con¬ 
fused ether wood, which lies on the Herefordshire bonk of theTeiue, 
and is commonly, though perhaps erroneously, quoted in biogt apbies 
as the birthplace of HoWt lleverenx Karl of Kssex, wiili the 
camp of Thornbury, which towers above it to the south, and is 
ono of the most striking British ctinipH in Ilerefordsbiro. In 
point of fact, fur “ Netherwood ” an erratum should direct ns to 
read “ Thornbury,” both in reference to the camp and the church 
at the southern base of it. The line from Worcester to Bromyard 
is expected at some distant day to reach Leominster, and ought 
then to facilitate the comparison of the surrounding camps of 
Bredonbury and Ivington, os well as Whuborne, uearer Worcester. 
A j^opoB of Ijeominstcr and its cell for Benedictines, established 
byii enry I., the founder of the Beuodictine abbey at Koadirig, it 
is a bit of comparative topography worth noting that both at Loo- 
minster and Beading the name of ** The Forbury’’ is still given to 
the enclosure which formerly contained the outer court of the 
priory or abbey. Where, under the head of “ Hereford,’' it 
u mentioned that near Poutrilas station, half an hour by rail 
fifoni Hereford, there are most ijitei*eyling remains of a Cistercian 
monastery, we would suggest that this paragraph should be 
omitted, if, as wo presume. Abbey Bore is meant; and that that 
noble church should have a special and independent notice^, the 
more so as it is no longer correct to od'er. tourists a bait at the 
Scudamore Anus Holm,” w hich is reconverted into a private 
mansion. 

On the whole, we may safely say that the best interests of 
British topography have been consulted in this Alphabetical 
Mmdbook ; and it is in thorough appreciation of the pains and 
we that have been bestowed on its coiupiktion that we have 
veutuved on a few emondatious, alteratious, aud corrections, 
fixtaded on our notes of post touis. 


nr-WAYS.* 

I F aR need]^ and extravagant widow's with five daughters to 
settle in life, on© young son to educate, and another—brutal, 
dissipated, unprincipled, and a thief snd forger to boot-^to sliield 
flrom justice, get os well out of the lire as ** Mrs. Captain Cald¬ 
well of Oastlecroft Lodi^e,” they will do better than ordinary ex- 
perie&ee warrants one in believing possible. To be sure, Mrs. 
<>ptain Caldwell has exceptional material to deal with. Her five 
da^hters are either docile or clever, beauBful or witty, and some 
ol have all these qualities together, with others superadded; 
and the men of the place where they live are men without dread 
of confldquences and incurious as to antecedents; men who do 
not think twice about the femily, the character, or the connexions 
of tibe giris tbW adniire, and who allow theniselves to be hood¬ 
winked mr bullied into marriage mth a lamb-like dodhtyihat 
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would be invaluable to a Belgravian mother should ^ Sid^t am 
it in the possessor of ten thousand a year. 

When the story opens one daughter is already married to a eel^ 
made millesTner, by name James Siser, of the impossibly Tulw 
kmd, and as coarse in mind oa he is uimouth in bearing, Bui hla 
wife is nut one to be much diatiubed, whatever happens. We 
will give her portrait, as illustrating the author a stylo of thought 
ai^ manner of expresabu; 

I.Qaniit;; well iMU'k in an eauy-cluiir drawn ckvae to tb« 'fee, ki Reliecca 
Sizor, Mrs. CuldwclPa uldo.Ht d«ujt;liiar. Of tlio large and abafmly Offef of 
yrutntsa, uho. Her fair, iaintly-freu^Ukd {iv:e, in frame of pide goWn hahr, 
is plunsaat to tiic eyv exceedingly; aud these alow, rotdful luoUcma of liers 
li,ave the oddest, drow(#u>st chiu'iu. q’he hlue-gvey eyes, the soft mouth, and 
the pose of the pretty, dimpled hands, lying one over the iu her lap, 
dcditre in cliarseterH that he whoruui) nmv read - -itn hidolent aud yiridiug 
soul—a being delightful tor tuale inteJJlgenuc's to contoruplate, in othsr 
words, A wornau uut evon aware of tlie inoiiuiog of self-assertion. 

Tho next sister, Judith, is little, very little, i|nd.^tawny ti» 
any gipsy.” ** There is an acuteness of* aspect about the small 
woiuau that is impressive; she is, you fotd at ouce^yt pi^rson wh^ 
knows what she can do—and tlo«s it. ’ Bh© ht4s atnoll hands— 
which the author calls ^‘the minutest of hands-^-^t-^Svith 0rffi, 
dextrous, ringlcas fingers"; she does “cunning crachot work” 
with “ bewildering rapidity ”; diedaioa big chignons aud gowns 
“ much betrimiLied sho sometimes gets a red nose, and is sharp 
and cauvtic, with a strong will, aud a sublime irniitrertuce to 
truth or falsehood when she has her end to gain. The next young 
person is thus set forth;— 

Missi Arnlxille (’iddwell conooivesa hcraidf the bouufy of the family, and 
adoniH her favoured pemn to thi^ utmost—holding thsr, just fecaueo ah© 
is so rare a gem, she must be rarely set. List of liur attrne.tions—tali, 
(■Jeguiit form ; model huncls arid foot; afimJl, regular featuri‘.-4; largo bill© 
cyus; ro.se and lily eul'iui'iiig; riuh auburn trasdca. Beyond all question a 
iiiuiduu fair to see. 


Of tho fourth, Olaiidine, the author's pet, wo arc told that “ the 
supnle, rounded tigure. rather under medium height, the small, 
well-sot head, the deiicato hands and feet—all arc quit® dis- 
tractingly dainty." Her hair “ comes away in shining ripples 
from her lov/, browi brow”—<iu©ry, wrouM not hair “coming 
away ” be nalunilly taken to mean lallingofl’i'—and she has, among 
ber other attractions, “ a pair of wilful dimples, that play at hide- 
and-seek about tho corners of her mouth," The other day we had 
sunbeams that played at hide-and-seek, aud now a pair of dimples 
take lip the game. Why not bllnd-mnn’s-bud', or hunMho- 
slip^r, or J-sjn-lP Why should hide-aud-seek have all the 
biirdoa of silliuoss to carry? The fifth girl is Helena, who 
“favours" Judith to a certain extent, but who is tall and richly 
etdoured, aud whoso “great eyes dance and shine as Judith’s 
do not”; whose “gipsy tint is irradiated by a «!armiao that 
Judith’s has not”; and who is, peuv her author, about the 
most objectiomiblo and forward young minx ever nlaced on 
tho ephemeral n^cord of a tra8% novel. Not only is this 
young lady described personally, but what she secs comes 
also into the picture. Among other things, sho sees, “gird¬ 
ling the Lodge, rocking shrubberies, and bore tiees tossing 
gaunt branches in the wind”; but,'as “without the gates" a£ 
sees a wide o.xtent of country mi*.d© iip of “ pasturo-lund, dotted 
with farmsteads, broken bore and there by wandering burn and 
gently slojnng brae,” while, “ canopying all, legions of storm-* 
clouds, fi'om whose blfvck bosoms toiTents of sleet are deseending 
pitilessly,” wo must suppose, first, that the “ rooking shrubberies ” 
which girdle the Lodge are not much higher taan so many 
thistles, or that the house and grounds are at tho bottom of a 
punch-bowl, of which the surrounding country makes the sides; 
and, next, that Miss Helena Caldwell had a penetration of vision 
denied to ordinary mortals, which enables her to see clearly 
wandering burns and distant farmsteads through pitilessly desoeud- 
ing toimits ol' sleet. But we must exuuet odd topography where 
the grammar is of the character which makes “ No, Arabella, it 
couldn't have been you who was meant” a possible speech from a 
young lady presumably fairly well educated; wneie another 
young lady fimli that, as “ unveiled truth is by no moans always 
a comely spectacle, she soon acquirad wondrous skill in the creatioa 
of decent draperies into which to induct unbecoming facts*’; where 
“ She neither ever gave nor expected quarter, she,” is on« full-grown 
aontenco, ami “ Ho is a woman’s hero, lot her liinii him woman- 
liko,” is another; and where “ a brattle seemed brewing ” is ofi'ored 
as a puzzle to future commentators. 


With all this wo have characters and a plot which we must hope, 
fbr tbe^ honour of humanity, exist only in the author's brfUA. 
These five voung women and their mother openly discuss tbs 
possibilities of Claudine's catching on© Mr. Dundos—the woman’s 
hero who is limttad womanlike—th© rich o wner of Oastlecroft; 
though, to do Claudino justice, she dislikes the whole tffing, ana 
begs her sisters to leave ott\ “ Won’t we chan^ the subject now ? * 
she entreats. “ It may be very bad of me, W X am so sli^ of 
it." But duns are urgent; Mrs. Oaptain Caldwell— “a yam 
handsome woman she is, and vety well preservedIboks am has 
daughter as so much marketable material; Judith, who knows 
how to induct unbecoming facts into decent draperies, hm 
mined that Ohmdine shau marrv Bobert Dumfes; and thoit^ 
Olaudine d,oe.s not love hhn and does kve one lhatv Msadowa 
instead, y^ tho keeueg wits wifi the day, aiod JkD. BtmdM it 
inveigled kta an ol^ and subsequent mairisge by the unsonfe 
pulous “ AQiall womsm/ who has like truth as dhe toim the afih^ 
of the famBy into the nritratest of hssds* 

To giril^ehx^oftlmatyfe ofoonveraarion inthebook would bs 
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•tmoft ImpoMible. It ii,'i« KdW layi, *‘l<Mn)iaMB'de i fehew .^ 
Host the etnuige mixtuire pf^TuIgi^v auotBtlp%by it 

ohavactented. Nuw u ia Teaoyioii, uow Bheridan,aod^giUlSitdQ^ 
bat&e; then Nelly 9$,yn of Agroom thathe ie ** gimiahlng nimaelf ”; 
and inan ** elevated tone,**mth the subject of her comments (whom, 
by the way sbe affcefwards mames) so near that he must hear 
her, she sp^s of Mr. Oarnmyle;|sdth supreme insoiebMi saying, 
'^Ask him Chough \ bo will ma]|e a striking aryou w; 

he will look^overpoworingly ele^t as a clown tumbling ab^; 
as a jestei in cap and bells he would be divine.” Furthdl 
on he is her hite noir (tic) twice repeated; and this is her re¬ 
fined wtfy of Bpealcmg of Harry Meadows, who has become 
Arabelle't ocMPted lover after he has been thrown over by 
„ 01 audine:<—“ When I set up a sweetheort, I will have one of 
my veiT own. X won't pick up a second-hand thing like him of 
Arahelle the beautiful.” ** A mere matter of taste,” was the 
Kp^; ** fofS^se who care about the article, a second-hand is 
as good ds sSrother, 1 suppose ”; which proves that Judith, who 
. the i^rl^tor, is about as coarse os her young sister. 

' ' ^Le men jX' the book^ are drawn to match the women. Kobert 
Dundas, whp^ the hero, marries Olaudine, who is the heroine, 
> and these two are fairly moral, if not overbalanced with common 
Sense. George Garnmyle, the great fact of whoso individualitv is 
in his fiery red head, marries Nelly, which is something like 
putting together a razor and a grindstone; Harry Meadows, who 
IS everything that is contemptible, marries Aiabelle, who also is 
everything that is contemptible; Oolonol hJlerslio, who is 
mysterious, secretive, and strong-willed, marries Judith, who is 
clever at inducting iinbocoiuing facts into decent draperies, 
and who, as strong-willed as he, begins her married life 
with such ahrowishness as surely no woman ever showed on 
her wedding-day since Katherine’s time; while Mr. James 
Sizer, married to Ih-bpcca, is so ofieiisively coarse and vulgar 
as to mnko tho Caldwells* acquaintance with him a slur on their 
own refinement. But llobccca has money, a baby, and a plastic 
nature j and though her hushaml is a boor and her mothor-iri-law 
a bag, she folds her bands on her lap and dozes tranquilly 
through two d»iys, indilleient to everything but her own 
self-iudulgencB. The honour of tho family is on a par with their 
manners and their grammar. Uebecca steals a hundred pounds 
fmm her husband to give to her mother, and her mother receives it 
knowing that it has not been lionestly come by; and oven when 
Nelly is accused of the theft she does not restore it, though she 
promises to do so. Furfher, this admirable mother appropriates to 
her own use tho money sent for Olaudine's trousseau by a certain 
^ ** Uncle Claude,” on whom they all live, leaving Dundos to pay the 
bills when they come in; while Gordon, tho son, not only strikes his 
sisters, drinks, sw^enrs, and comports himsolf gonorally like a rufKan, 
but steals Otaudine’s emeralds to meet the forged bills which he 
has drawn on Mr. James Sizer; while they all lie by implication, 
by silence, or directly, in a way which would he impossible to 
people possessing the commonest rudiments of morality or 
honour, and fiiitil in every essential the noccs.sary conditions for 
a set of adventun*sscs. Add to these worthies a (;ertaia Mrs. 
Katherine Wedderburn, the sister of liobert Duudas, and we 
have tho tale of vice and folly complete. Katherine AVeddor- 
burn hatf3S Claudine for marrying her brother; and really, 
considering tho shaky character of the family and the alliance 
with Mr. James Sizer, wo can scarcely wonder at her re¬ 
pugnance. But she is not content with simply hating the marriage 
V TOforehand nud being loss than friendly to her sister-in-law when 
the thing is past praying for. She becomes her active enemy, and 
does her beat to sow discord between husband and wife with a 
diabolical coldness and cunning that is of a piece with the rest. 
Her horror of the bold, pretty, and loosely-living girls is at its 
height when George Oarnmyle prefers Nelly to herself; and 
she does not hesitate to break through all restraints of womanly 
modesty in tolling him that she herself loves him, and 
that she prays him not to scorn her. She is painted in unshaded 
black all through, and very nearly makes shipwreck of every one's 
peace. At lost all comes ri^^ht that can come right; but wo 
confess that wc had not the faintest interest in knowing how tine 
story was to end. 


PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN RUSSIA.* 

I T is not only laws that are loo often hushed amid arms. During 
such periods of trouble as Eussia has lately brought upon her¬ 
self the voices of the supporters of popular education can expect to 
gain but little attention. And so the interesting account drawn 
Up before the war by M. Hippoim, of wbat Kussia has done to 
dispel the dense ignorance in which the greater pari; of her children 
axe» contentedly lapped, must now be regarded, we fear, as too 
favourable. It is to ne hoped, hovrevdr, that the good work which 
has been temporarily interrupted nuty before long^ renewed with 
even increased vigour. 

According to official statisries published in tS75, population 
of Kussia in %rope consists of bt‘tween seventy-seven and seventy- 
,eight millions, nearly 8i.\tv-four millions of whom belong to the 
** rural class.” For the education of this vast mass of peasantry 
lUsre has been done since the emancipation than is generally 
known, but much still remains to be done. Until the reign w 
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, butiNicholas took IMe inlbdliit ^ui 
such mattim. It was reserved for Alexander II. to introduoa 
a system of popular education founded on a wide bMis, Old ;rea* 
dered possible by the previous abolishment of the state of aUivery 
in which, up to t86i, the g^t mass of his subiifpta were held. 
In 1862 the rules were published.,,according to which tbe 
of public instruction was to work,1(nd since that time varione new. 
regulations have been introduced, all tending to priwte the 
gress of education among the peasantry who for so mai^ centre 
had been allowed to remain in the densest ignorance. ^ 

The number of primary schools now existing is re¬ 

turned 08 being 25,308, of which 793 belong to Bib||e ; an^'the 
number of scholars is said to be 1,152,712, of whom i^.greht 
majority are boys, only 193,871 being ^rls. But M. 
thinks that, if certain schools not included in the official report are 
taken into consideration, the number of primary schools in Bussia 
before the war might he reckoned at 35,000, and the number of 
scholars at 1,600,000. Unibrtiinately, the official reports are'<‘l]^ 
no means to be depended upon. Still progress has undoubtedly- 
been made. For instance, in 1866 only one per cent, of the c6n- 
scripts could read and write, whereas in 1870 the average of 
scholars was 11 per cent. However, if Bussia is to he properly 
educated, the number of scholars must be raised i^m 1,600,000 to 
11,000,000. Much more money must be spent to I agin with, and 
just now Kussia has none to 8|>are. In 1872 the amount spent 
was 4,200,000 roubles, about 6,000,000/.; of this sum about one- 
sixth was contributed by the State, the rest being defrayed by tho 
provincial or civic As.'^emblies, according as the schools were in the 
country or in town, and by the benevolence of private persons. 
In some places education has been made compulsory, hut this is 
tbo exception, not tho rule. Too often the Oommunes prefer keep¬ 
ing their money to spending it on schools. It is pleasant, how¬ 
ever, to hear of such instances as that of tho Communal Assembly 
of a village in tho Government of Penza, which has recently for¬ 
bidden the introduction of akahakf or dram-shop, resolving to found 
a primary school instead; deciding, moreover, that attendance at 
school shall bo compulsory, and that parents who do not send 
their children to scliool shall be hnea a sum varying from 25 
copecks to a rouble, the tines to be spent on the purchase of schn^ 
books. Another ze?mtvo, one in the province of Perm, has askod 
tlie Minister of Public Instruction to make educatiou obligatory on 
children between 9 and 14. This zemstvo keeps up at its own 
expense 32 boy schools and 10 girl schools, attended altogether 
by 1,541 pupils. One, great difficulty by which tho promoters of 
education in l^ussia are met is the sparseness of the population, 
which is spread thinly over an immense tract of land. In Norway, 
where the soil is even more tliinly peopled,groat use has been m^eof 
Au/es ambulafiteSf schools which move from spot to spot.^ But 
whether such an institution can be introduce with advantago 
into BO enormous a countiy ns Kussia is a doubtful question. 

The subject of primary instruction is one which has only^Withia 
tho last twenty years attracted public attention in Russia. Until 
a comparatively recent date, but few minds were interested in 
the education of the common people. But for the instruction of 
the noble and the commercial classes much had been done long 
before tho intellectual needs of the peasantiy were so much os 
dreamt of. The principal means of education for the children of 
tho nobility and middle classes were, and still are, the gynmasiumSy 
of which each Government is by law obliged to have one in each 
town which seems to demand it. In 1876 the number of these in- 
Btiiiitions dependent upon the Ministry of Public Instruction was 
175, to which belong 44^183 pupils. The subjecu taught in them 
are numerous. By a receut deemon Greek is to he one of the sub¬ 
jects of study, 03 soon as a sulHcient number of masters can be 
found. Keadiugs from the Old and New Tostaznent form pari of 
the course of instruction, and the study of natural history is pro¬ 
scribed in order that the youthful mind may he made oonscious of 
tbo wonders of nature. The weak point of the gymnasiums is the 
insufficiency of masters. Just as the primary sei^ols in the 
country were often superintended by dischamM soldiera of the 
crassest ignorance, so the gymnasiums long sullered from a lock d 
teachers who were something more than mere beginners, with only 
a rudimentary knowledge of the subject upon which they pro¬ 
fessed to spe^ with authority. Besides the gymnasiums, thero 
existed in the year 1873 ]>tivate schools, oftering instruc¬ 
tion to 40,615 pupils, 22f066 of whom were girls. The grader 
pari of these schools were naturally to be foun^ at St. Petero- 
tmrg and Moscow and in the other large towns. And since the 
year 1872 there have existed a number of SmUohulmf intended 
for piipils who desire a technical education but who cannot affm 
the time demanded by tiie gymnasiuma 
For girls of the middle and upper classy thero are numarhus 
educational establishmente. First may be meattooed the gym¬ 
nasiums, resemblix^ those for boys. Of these there existed in, 
1^73 55 gymaariums, J18 progyuuiasiums, and 24 SimBur estab¬ 
lishments, making a tota| of 167, with 23,854 ptt|dkL a number ‘ 
which by Janu^ 1875 had ineveased to 29,520. The cost of 
those existing in 1871 amounted to 624,002 rouble^ or about 
100,000/. Of this only a twelfth part was paid bt the StdA The 
rest was contributed by^ provkiciWl or imhrieipalt; i ^ 
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ittakes |i^em jood IftguUts, and fires .wto A .^pwficial ac^ 
qi^aintu^ wq. many subjects. .From l^e ti^ Hhey enter tbe 
wii)ib| bf the insntate to that on w Akh the/ loarl it are never 

l^owed to go homei so that they are completely cut off from their 
auxk^ the best years of their girlhood. An excidlent ac¬ 
count of tM Inner life of an institute will be found in one of 
^«Hent^ Qreviieh ” novels, entitled Arwdnc^ the heroine of which 
fidle a victim to the abuses whi^ sometimes creep into oven those 
institoliea which can boast of the most august patronage. 

Intbemalft^ of higher education in Russia the tTniversities 
naturally play the leading port. Of these there are now six in 
Great anc^Little Russia—Moscow, founded in i 75 St St. Peters- 
bdrg,%v|8]^; Kazan, founded in 1804, but not opened till 1814; 
Kharkof; aw founded in 1804; Kief, founded in 1803; and 
OdesB^in 1864. Besides, there are the University of Borpat, 
fbdfidw in 1632 by Giistavus Adolphus and reorganized in 1S02 by 
Alexander I.; that of Warsaw, suppressod in 1831, but re-estab¬ 
lished in 1864*, and the Lutheran University of the Grand Duchy 
of Finland, founded at Abo in 1640, and transferred in 1827 to 
HolMngfors, The University of Vilua, founded by tho Jesuits dn 
1578, was reoiganized in 1781, but was suppressed in 1831. The 
total number of students at^ these Universities in 1871, those at 
Helsingfors not being included, was 6,685. Of theso Moscow 
olaimott the largest share, having 1,541; St. Petersburg canio next 
with 1,168; Kharlrof possessed 552; Kazan, 590; Kief, 784; 
Odessa, 410; Dorpat, 659; Warsaw, 981. In 1875 the number 
of professors at the various Riibstau Universities amounted to 586. 
The number of students had diminished, there being only 5,692, of 
whom 1,983 studied medicine and 1,875 years a;;©, it 

should ho observed, it wiis resolved to found a University for 
Siberia at Oniel<, but it has not been opened, and tbe war 
will probably delay tho pvtyect. The Dumidof Lyceum at 
Yaroalaf, intended'exclusively for law students, may fairly-be 
ranked among the number of the Univeisities, having been recently 
placed on almost the same footing with them. 

Of late yeim cousidwablo uneasiness has been bdt by tbo Uni- 
vereity authorities with respect to the spread of Socialist opinions 
among the students. For some reason not as yet clearly ex¬ 
plained, a great number of tho young men who cotne up from the 
c^ntry to attend the classes cither bring with Ihent or rapidly 
adqube ideas of the wildest kind with regard to property, labour, 
and government. It is no longer a question fur the autboritiGS. as 
it was in tho days of Nicholas, of sternly repressing any movonieiit 
in favour of liberal institutions which might have manifested ilsolf 
among enthusiastic youngsters. What they have to deal with is 
Socialism, Republicanism of the reddest 'hue; tho bitterest of 
hatreds for all constituted authority, spiritual or temporal; a 
revolt against all the institutions which civilization has evolved 
and consecrated. Russian feelings are always liable to rush into 
extremes. What in the case of JSnglishmon would take the form 
of a steady, sensible opposition, becomes in Russia a wild, mean¬ 
ingless, often suicidal, opposition to a crushing force. Victim after 
victim goes down in the nopcless 8truggle,but the cause for wliicb 
the sacrifice has hoen made is in no way aided. On the contmry, in 
the case of these reckless young Russian students, the cause of 
Liberalism, the hopes of the constitutional party, have been greatly 
injured and weakened by the senseless attempts to overthrow all 
constituted authority of a small number of young men and women 
who cannot see tbe difference between irecdom and license. 

Fortunately for Russia, tbe masses have not as yet shown any 
inclination to accept the wild ideas with which the aposiles of 
Socialism have attempted to inoculate them. What the result 
upon them of popular education will be it is difficult to foresee. 
Bat it is to hoped that at loaslj^any of the abuses of the pre¬ 
heat day will be unable to witbsmnd the strong flow of public 
opinion which will year after year gather slren^h as larger and 
larger' numbers of the people become capable of judging the 
'Conduct of their superiors, of criticizing the manner in which 
nublio business is carried on, of resisting such patronage of 
favoured incapacity as led to the pouring out of Russian blood like 
water at Plevna, of looking into and laying bare the cankers which 
alowly, but persistently, eat into tbe body politic, and threaten it, 
unless timely means are taken to effect a cure, with utter ruin. 
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MINOE NOTICEa 

fE learn from Mrs. Oowden 01arkie’'B preface to the ** RcooL 
leetioQB of herself and her late husband that part of the 
isubetance of the volume has already appeared in the Gmtleman^s 
Mogtainh ** in an imperkot form, xhey were written by the 
Aathbr-couple happily together.” Mrs. Claxke has now put their 
joint labour into a complete and eoUected happy at least in 
this, that ^e feels she is thereby fulfilling a wish of her lost other 
the chapter, of general recollections, includes some not 
impteasaht" di«oiatsd chat ” about Leigh Hunt, Vincent Kov^, 
Homos Twkiy Shelky, Godwin, and others. There b one charac¬ 
terise eneedota of Godwin, ot whom it is said that hb snarling 
tone of voice exacerbated ^ effect of hb sneering speeches and 
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puttitb retoris.” Oibe when Lbigh Mqnt, Who haMtually^CMlrisd 
i Aingireyewloas, Simpleitnid of his short sight, Godwin rep^, 
"Tou should wear spectac^s.” fiieigh punt^confessed that he did 
not wbh yet to tabs to so old-gentlemanly-looking and dbfigtu^ 
an apparatus*; when Godwin^answered^.^^with Kis snapping 
laugh, ‘Ha t what a coxcomb }mu must DeU” In one of tbs 
chapters'^hickcontain referenoos to Charles aud hbuey Lamb, 0^ 
wjMiai wo shomd have been gladifpoough to hear yetxnore, we find 
j/roid, with reference to much which “has of late years been 
hinted and loosely spoken about Lamb's * habit of driunng,' ” that 
l^mb, in fact, drank very littk;, but w^ so coustitu|ed that 
“whnt would have been a mere xiothing to an inveterate 
drinker acted on him like potations pottle It is of 

course tolerably well known that £lb*s Cofifmitms af a Druuhixrd" 
are vory far from being literally true, almost as far perhaps 
as b the celebrated Life of Liston^ which, for we Itnow^ ; 
may still obtain some currency as a narrative!^ sscertaiQ^d 
facts. The chapter on Keats, which was tho origin ^f the other 
recollections being written, has much interest, aud’Wo h#e 
on Leigh Hunt and Douglas Jerrold. Porhapi^bwevor, the ' 
most generally popular chapter of the volume wm bo tho one ’ 
headed “ Oharlos Dickens and his Letters.” In this we have an 
interesting account of the celebrated amateur tbCdtrical company 
headed by Dickons, and of his untiring skill, energy, and good 
humour in directing rehearsals. All these, uuder his rule, were 
strie.tly devoted to work, and tho slightest point was nover over¬ 
looked by him; and, although his rule was absolute, it was never 
fell to bo burdonsomo. On the occasion of tJio rehearsal of tbo 
Merry IFim of IVinchorj Mrs. Oowden Clarke, who was to 
appear as Mrs. ^Juickly, stood on the stage talittug to Maoi-eady, 
aud telling him how much she admh'ed in his Jieoodick “ the 
artistic mode in which he held up the muscles of his face so as to 
give a light-comedy look to the visage accustomed to wear a stern 
aspect ill Coriolauus,- a sad ono in Hamlet, a serious oho in 
Jliichoth, a worn 0110 in Lear, &c. . . , I was amused, and 
moToovor amazed, at it (tbo boldness of talking thus to Mocmady) 
myself, as we remained conversing on; until the time for resumiiig 
the rehoarssil camo, and I had tbo honour of hearing the technical 
cry of * Clear tlio stage I ’ addressed to Macready and myself (!), 
and having to hurry off tho boards together {\) ” The extra¬ 
ordinary carefulness and keen observation of Dickens soom to 
have been shared by other members of tho company. Augustus 
Kgg, for instance, os Simple, wore a leather leash over his doublet 
because, as “ Master Slender was addicted to sport!^ intereslod in 
coursing and in Pago’s ‘ fallow greyhound,’ it was likely that his 
retainer would carry a dog-leash akmt him”—a sugpstioii whiclr 
we commend to the New Shokspearo Society. The article in 
wliich these pleasant reminiscences occur is of much j^erest, and 
the whole volume makes excellent light reading. 

Tho “ Eton Boy ” * who some time ago produced an amusing 
little book callod A Bay of my Life, has followed up its success 
with a second little volume, treating in the same style, but at 
groater length and with moro details, of the inner life of Eton os 
observed by himself. The experiment of following up one book 
which has found favour with another of the same kind is a 
dangerous one; and it is to the credit of “ An Eton boy ” that bis 
jircsent venture will amuso old Etonians as much as his former 
one did. There is a passage in the chapter called “ The Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Sap Olub” which will go to the hearts of all who 
remember the laWr of “ verses,” and the various methods of ^ 
doing them adopted by various boys. “ 1.20 i*.x. I\tmettws 
(breaking silence). ‘ Well, 1 nover. How on earth, I should 
liko to know, do they expect a fellow to make a couple of 
verses out of this:—A simple child that lightly draws its breath P ’ 
2 *epensei/ (only too eager to do anybody’s work but his own). 
‘Oh! can’t you enlarge that? Why, it’s as easy as pot. Say, 
Now behold the little child as yot tender and unversed in all <£e 
dire—bring dire in always, its a capital word—dire fraud and 
cunning-^fraude doloqWf you know—splendid ending for along 
Vtiise—of the men who wailc about in tnu fields and towns of this 
—ur, something world—how does it go on P—oh, say, that with 
bounding heart, free from all care, inhales the pure blasts 
of the sky (famina jmra poli), 1 say,—I’m rather good at Latin 
verses. 1 don’t mind doing your verses if you’ll do some of this 
stuff for me. I wish to gooaness I’d never joined the An^ Class. 
See what they’ve given me to do now, a f^eat essay on rolitiosl 
Economy. 1 wish you’d change, Fumeaux.’^’ Further on we hear 
how Meath, who is the most prominent figure ki the hook, always 
managed to make his master think that there was a gnat deal 
more in his verses than he could make out, which, he observed, 
was not surprising, “as veiy often I can’t moke them out myself.*’ 
Very amusmg is the account of the debating club at 
tutor’s, and so also is the desoriptian of Pevensoy’s attempt *10 
compose a vale. The “ Eton Boy’s^’ book will be liked 6hteffy/of 
course, by people who already know the ways of Eton; bdt people 
who do not may find in it not only amusement, but a eingiffsd/ 
accurate picture of Eton life in and out of school It is a most 
refreshing contrast to the schoolboy books of one's Noons 

in it is or thinks hioa^ da^perately wicked; til one sweaxs 
eternal friendship mth ai^ one else; no one net<diet don* > 
spiracies or coinnrits honm acta of bullying; and rite hearett 
approach to a death-bed Is found in several fellows “ stayiim ont^ 
for messlw dohooLlife htk, n6 dduH oisde a great Mnnee li& 
civilizatldljsf Mts yesfte ; bfitt it s»/tlso be^opdd tha# the tsste 
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genoial reader’* hei iMcome leas aopTbidtj eentimental, 
Afid that ho wUI piefor tho reality of the eharaetm In An Etcva 
xloys” unpreteoding little Tolumo to the maudlin utterances of 
the sbnormal prififs who flourish in Etie end similar books. 

TrilMm's Wfmderingd * is an odd Ettlo book, which is amusing 
rending for a stray hour, or less. ** WUheku ” gives us some in^ 
teresting sketches’ of social life in Weimar from iS27-*9y relates 
some curious adventures in Paris and elsewhere, nnd tulls some 
amusing stories of Eandor. On one occasion Landor, having 
sullered not long bdore from leaving the key of his portmanteau 
behind l^im, took sjjeftial precautions before starting on a journey 
to see tliftt his Iceya wore secure in his pocket. When, however, 
he iirodnced them in tiiumph at hie journey’s end, bo found that 
tliis time ho had left the portmanteau behind. Another time, 
having been kept for long at the door of a fonugu house, he 
ohaorved that fcSonnez e.v.p.” probably stood j'or 8i vous 
pouvez.” 

Whether any translations and La Petite Fiahtte + 

can convoy a notion of the originals to people who are unahle to 
read French is perhaps ati open question. As far as one can jiulgo 
from looking tlirougii tho two volumes hero noticed, the transla¬ 
tions are accurate and easy. 

It is not olbsijrthftt stories of colonial life are so interesting as 
Mr. Ikddrewood'tt f/ps and /)oum8.t There is enough story in the 
book to ^ve connected intcreet to its various incidents, and these 
are all told with considerable spirit, and at times picturesquenesa. 
Tho horp of the volume is a certain Jack lledgrave, who, although 
liO poasesses a very plcHsaut cuttle station which gives Jiim a corn- 
fortahlo iucomc, gels bitten with the sacred thirst for gtdd, sells 
his station, buys a huge sheep-run, prospers for a while, then comes 
to grief, and finally buys back his old station, marries, and lives 
happily over afterwards. There is hardly a phase of a colonial 
squatter's life some twenty years ago of which we do not got a 
glimpse in the comae of thw lively and pleasant little volume. Not 
the Jeabt iriU resting cliumctcT who is inti-oduccd iu it is a native 
girl whose nalnve and talk are much like that of Jocky in if. is 
Fever Ivo Late to Mmd. 

Mr, Drew Gay, who on his title-page lets us know that ho is 
an “ oifu-er of the Medjidid and Plevna Medallist,” has put to¬ 
gether pome rcininifMjencos of the wax in Turkey '* § which are not 
without a otulnin interest. Tho writer would commund more at¬ 
tention if he Imd chosen a less vulgarly flippant and ohtru.sivo 
style of writing. In the chapter called “ At Plevna ” we lind one 
of the niosttnmarlcuhle personal narratives which we have ever 
comu across. “My observations,” says Mr. Guy, “werti^ brought 
to a somewhat abrupt termination by the development of a jovial 
dj^osition on tho part of tho Ilussinns to fii*e at my horse when¬ 
ever he a^ared. . . . Their misplaced energy in firing at my 

white liorM cost them about 150?. worth of ammunition, .and but 
slightly incoiiveijiencnd me.” It will be observed that Mr. Gay is 
not without that modesty which often belongs to tho truly great. 
He will not say tlmt under this heavy lire he could exactly calcu¬ 
late the value of the Utissian projectiles aimed at his white horse; 
be cun only put them down ns being worth ^‘ ahoid 150/.” Else- 
whei’O, iu the almost equally exciting description of his escape from 
Plevna, we are told. of somo Uulgariiin dogs whicJi scented the 
party, and began such “ a as made our blood ns well 

as our bodies ataud still.” It is possible that Mr. Gay has adhered 
dosidy to tho literal fact, although he has been less Buccessful fw 
regards, the acouraio spelling of foreign tongues j but in reading his 
work tine ciumot help reiueiubeiing lago’s view of DthcUo's courb- 

'i'he current number of tho new Tales from Plaehtrood Jj contA^ns 
a very amusing story of Indian life by Mr. Allardyco, a ^e^y inte¬ 
resting account, of a German trial in the eighteeuth century, and a 
story with which wo are less pleased, called “ Witch-Hainpton 
Hall.” The original notion of tiie chief churm^ter—^that of a girl 
who is ruined by her very innocence—is not a bad one; but it is 
inconsistently and ineificiently worked out. Nor is the end of the 
ator^ by any nieans satisfactory, except in so far that it is not 
tragic., 

Mr. Keetloy’s little bookij cannot fell to be of great value to 
those, or the parents of those, who propose to eilter on the study of 
medicine. lliA remarks on the natural qualities desirable in a 
medical student are good, but we think that he has omitted one of 
the most important—namely, interest in the healing art. Without 
ibis the medical practitioner will never ipetise bis profession with 
the enthusiasm it deserv'es, and whicb is so satistoctory both to 
Mmsolf and to his patients. In the ch^ter on the subject of ex¬ 
penses the student will hod somo adoniftble hints os to how he 
may economise, and parents are wisely womsd not to put their 
sous on tt»o short allowances. We do sot agree with the author 
in thinking that in mimy cases it ii well worth a man’s while to 
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have a private tutor. Soaie students, it is true, eeem wkterii 
unahle to pass their esaminatimis without this aU; but Sueh laWi 
had bettor never have taken up the study of medicine, and, having 
discovered their ineompetehoe, they would act wisely in ohooriag 
some calling more suited to their abilitiss. TkeWi^ive advaii* 
tages of large and saaU hospitals.are feirly set forth; Mr. Kselleiv 
who Ifes been long attached to a large hospital, having very ]!}|^y 
called in the aid of Mr. Owen of St, Maiy's to plead the cause w 
the smaU ones. Excellent advice is given on toe subject of ifm* 
dence; and the students who take the Wdt about earning hoard 
and lodging by dispensing fer a practitioner will not only be 
gainers in that respect, but will acquire a knowledge of praetteal 
pharmacy which will stand' thorn in goorl stead, should they 
Womo general practitioners themselves. The regiarks mi oom- 
pnlsory lectures ore thoroughly just. Mr. KCetley has estimatod 
that the parents of medical students annually spen| twenty 
thousand guineas in order that their sons may waste a qiia^ ^ 
a million of hours iu listouing to feeble matter vilely delivered 
Whethor this estimate be correct or not, it is to be ho^ that tho 
qualifying bodies will ore long see the folly of com^hogstudenio 
to hear lectures other tii:in those occoinpanW by demqnsti^tions. 
The special chapter for ladies who pi*opose to study medioine' is ‘ 
from tho pen of Mra. Garrett Anderson, M.D,, and is sdmirahlo 
throughout, her remarks on the subject of specialisni being pax- 
ticularlv worthy of praiao. The book may bt^ cordially reeom- 
mendotf to all students at the metropoUtau medical sdjools, and 
we hope that tho second edition, winch will doubtless soon be' 
demanded, will be so aoiplilied as to be of equal value to tho 
students of the Scotch and Irish schools. 

Dr. Angell has writtou a little book tolling us wLat to do with 
OUT power of sight * so a.s best to keep it unimpairtKl. Everything 
that ho says appears perfectly sensible, but the danger really is 
that most of the people to whom his work is specially ad¬ 
dressed are already cuive to the importance of his counsels, but 
cannot or will not attend to them. Beading or writing with in- 
euiUcient light, reading in moving vehicles, reading in bed, read¬ 
ing when one ought to be asleep, are all bad things to do, ho 
doubt; bnt it is to be feared that no amount of insistence upon 
tins fact will cure people of such practita^s until they aro- 
frightened by finding that their eyes are sensibly weaker. How¬ 
ever, every word of warning should have its weight, and Dr, 
AngcU’s words are plainly and forcibly spolren. 

Mr. llusaell has produced a little volume, small enough to,bo 
carried in the pocket, on domestic mcdieine.t Tb(^ work is intended 
for popular use, and is, as tho iitle-pngo boasts, writteu in plain 
language. 

Mr. Lewis B notes to Laoon'a Essmjs\ are profuse, atd his 
analypcs of the same works ai)j>eaT to ^ careful; but with wlmt 
object they w'ere written it is impossible to imagine. Why 
should an unfortunate boy be forced into the danger of being never 
able to enjoy some of the finest salt of I’lnglish literature by nnving 
It crammed down his throat togothjpr with such verv difl’erent stiilf 
as is the result of Mr. Lewis’s labouTS, To anybiKty who hnows 
and lovos Paeon's Essays^ a mere glance at the skimble-skamble 
comments w'hich Mr. ljewis has hitched on to them must bo 
infinitely irritating, and it is impossible that they can he anything 
but distasteful to one who is obliged to know them and Bacon at 
the same time. They may create a distaste fi>r that which they 
accompany. The business of School Classics, School Frrmers, 
Guides, Introductions, and so forth has been, in truth, most 
enormously overdone; and the very pdrafusion of such worhs aa 
Mr. liowis's may do some good service iu basteniug the end of a 
fashion which has certainly lived long enough. 

The fourth part of the eocoellont ihc^iowory of Muok § edited 
by Mr. Grove begins with “Concert Spirituel ” and breaks off at 
“ Ferrara.” One of the most intereslingartieles in thispart is ou 
Farinelli, by Mr. Julian Marshall. Bom in 1705, FarineBi in 
1722 accompanied his masteft, Porpora, to Home, where be 
appeared in Eomem. There was a celebrated trumpet player then 
in Home, for whom Porp<^ wrote aa dhUgato part to a song, 
“in which his pupil vied with tho instrument inbdldbgand 
swellmg'ft note of extraordinary length, purity, and voluaie.’* 
Fariit^^ it is said, excelied the tnuupet player, who executed the 
passage with admirable skill, “in the duraUon,brilHan^ and 
gtodual ereootmdo and dmmmdo of the note, while he earned the 
enthusiasm of the Audience to the highest pitch W the novelty «ad 


spontaneity ofthe shahes and dimeult variations wmch he introdnned 
into the air.” Five years later Farinelli met at’'Hologna the 
great Bemacebi. “Meeting this rival in a Grand Duo, Farinelli 
poured forth all the beauties of his voice and style without 
reserve, and executed a number of most difficult pas^eA which 
were rewarded with tumultuous ap|dauto« Notoing daunted^ 
Bemacchi replied in the same air, repeating every tml, roulade, 
or cadenza which had be^ sang hy FariuelU,” Thene is ms 
exactly similar stow of two great jpnme Am»« of our own 
In FarineUi’s case he, “owniw hisdefeat, entreated his oo6qte«*r 
to give him some instruction,Svhich Bemacchi readily cossinteii 
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to dO}" a&d thoB was perfected the talent of the most remurkahle i 
ainger, perhaps^ who hsa Tl» story of Philip V. of 

Spain h^g cared of a terrllile mehmehoha by Farinelli’s singing 1 
is tolerably well known \ but the great singei^s subsetiuont career, i 
which wae remarkable enough, and which b very well told by 
Mr. hfarshaU, b probably less feimUar, \ 

Mr. Kentish teib us xhat there were but few books on pyijo- 
tei'bny in oabtemee before he took the matter in hand, and that in 
these the subject was for fipm exhausted; and he thcrelbn^ trusts 
that ^ the reader will hud in the following pages a fund Of iu- 
formation.*** A-s to their containing a fund of information there 
can eertaini^ be Xi 4 dmibt; and the dry^details have an interest in 
showing how much patience and skill artistic hroworU-niaking 
demands. It b indeed matter fqr wonder that there should bo I 
enough of aiuateuir pyrotechnists to form a public for Mr. Kentish’s ' 
work, ^ \ 

Mr. Etheri^dge has prepared a catajogue of Australian foiiisibt, 
ill which it has been his aim, ** first, 1 ogive ns complete ns possible 
a list of the fossil Organic Remains of the Australian (Joiitineut, 
arranged in StratigrapUcnl and Zoological order; sucoudly, to 
indicate all the descriptums, ligiires, and more important roforonccs 
to each of the species ; ahd, thirdly, point out the principal 
localities. The work is niTatiged with great cloarnoES. and ctm- 
ttiins a full Ibt of the books and papers consulted by the author, 
uud an index to the genera. 

A twentieth edition has apneared of Jilr. Paynes Select Poetry 
for CitUdr«n.\ 

Mr. Winter’s Uylfics §, whidh appear from the dedication to 
* Mr. Jeffijraou £o have been composed in N»w York, have for more 
grace and fluency than is generally found in voliiinoa of verse by 
unknown hands. Some of tlnun imleod rise to real beaujty. 

It may also be said of ]Miss I’hlllips's verses || that they are 
bolter than most verses; but they all have about them an air of 
Tolloctiou from other sources, tluj absence of ivhiidi in several of 
jMr. Winters works has led iis to entertain a belief that ho has 
■SOInothing of the true poetic impulse. 

Mr. D’Anvons has prudured a w'ork which, beginning with Diaz 
and Da Gama, ends with Commander Canun-un and Mi’. Stanleyti. 
The author Ims consulted a groat numbor of books, and writes in 
plain and oftsy huigutige. 

Mr. Dunman’s exporioncft both as pupil and tpiichoT has made 
him foel the want of a glossary of the technical terms used in 
anatomy, physiology, and gonend biology; and this want b now 
supplied by him in an excellently arranged and printed voliiuiu.^* 

^ * The Pyrotechnist''s Treasury. IJy Tlioums KnntMu London: Chatto 

& Windua. 

+ ■4 Catahgv^ of Australian Ftmils. lly llobcrl Etheridge, Jim., E.CJ.S. 
Kilited for the Syndics of the lJiiiv<T,',i'ty Prcbs. Lmidoii: Cjiiiibridge 
VVaiohouBO. Cambridge: Iteightou, Bell, & Co. X.ci]}zig: F. A. Breck- 
Inais, 

J Select Poetry for Childrm, with Brief Exphuatorii Kotes. By Joseph 
raytie. Twentieth Edition. Uevibud iiuil considerably enlarged. London: 
flnisby Lockwood & Co. ^ 

^ 7histU'dpwn: a Book of Lytics, By William Winter. London : 
Tin-sley Brot.hr*r*i. 

|j 0» the Sealnutrd, and other Poems. By Irusan K. l*liillipa. London; 
Mtu tnillun & Co. 

^ Heroes of South African Discovery. By N. D'Anvi-rs. London; 
Al.’ircna Ward & Co. 

A Clmsnry of Biological^ Aiwtfnnrnl^ and Physiological Terms, By 
Ihomaa Dutimnii. ' Loudon : Grillitli & Farren. 


NOTICE. 

JFtt heg leave to state that we decline to rkum. rejected Commmi- 
cations; and to this rule we can nmhe no exception. 

PABIS. 'Jk 

Copiee of the Saturuat Urview may he every Saturday 

of M, FoxSERiirGHAir, 8 JRue H^euve dee Cqpuomet, 


OONTEimt oy No. LIST, OCTOBER 8, 187»r 

The Affihan l>UBoiUty-*Tl» 7oM’»L«felw-MT. Lowi on laporlaltmlf-Tha IRliWlliit 
Iteturna-Tljo French Befiuolto and the Chttroh.~Tbe Pikww Uensin)pis>->Whub9* 
ton UoUege—SWare of th« City of OlMgow JUonk—TtuunM Sewntfc. 

CondltlouBiof AD AdVADco on Cfthnl—The Things ve Have Not-'Bontos to t>b« Sooth 
—Two I«rtt Mayors—llaeltno of Oookory in Tarts—(loW at ftt. AiidroWH-TlMl 
Libi-orJiuiM at Vxfard—The Thsatrea-^^Kovmarliot and AUddlo Fark. 

Payne's lUstoryi of JKwopoan Coloiilos—Arnold’s Johnsun'-Qilcs's Par Bostent 
<nt*««vry—Tho MoDkft of Theleintv—Tho VlkramanknitovoiitiArlia—liliistrsted 
AeittoSmAoKy—S. Spauliih Ohroniolo of Honry VllL—iScotch Fin—Prouoh 
l.ltomtoro. 

London: Published at 88 SCCTHAMPTON STR£1T„ BTAAKP, W.a 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

"nORfrS GKFAT WORKS, « Tha BRAZEX SERPENT ” 

J-' •' riiRisrr i.K wing tiic vii.TrronitrM,” ami •* chuist entebtho jeku- 

I'tn:!) :j3 liy Ivi-tj wjUi “ iM'iim ol’l*ilofa:’ii Wltfc." “f;hrl«(.iui Mortym,*' <»., 
attliii ill )ur, ci A m Jnt y,.% Sew ItimU atma. .Daily, Ten to Wx. Is._ . 

TTNjvi'iiSi'rY of u)NI)on.—pkeuminauy' soien- 

^ TIl'lC IM.II.I RXAMI!<WlliN.-JiiUniotl.nl,glrailn,Llltlw«ilii«tiiirtl»dwy. 
EK'iinliinnou iit GW'S l((»,sriTAi. ihinnu botlt Wintiar and Knuimir StHniuiiii. TlicOlfliw 

Iti ii.ii viMiiiiK'd U) ''tuilcutH oT tlw lliw{dlal.-.Por further It " ■ ‘ .. ' 

JiDxpiUl, hoDihwKvk,S.E, 


;r itArticoliLm, a^iity Dkan. Guy'a 


OOLEEOI.;, UiBdon.—LEOTlIKES to LADIES.— 

A-V 'i'jjj, kESSIOM will OPElt nn Mmiday.Oetnbtsr M, at U (HiM>rvatory A vnuio. Kcn*ine» 
ton, VV. Thu IN AlIGliaAI. I.IUVt'DHK will Im> do'lvt-fuil on that day lU II A.M.. at tuo 
Vt'Mry Hili, K( n.liiiittni, hy tlu’ Her, tlamm ItAUitV, D.iX Adnimiiiiin (h!4i,>JB'or all 


. _ , _, _ i.iiiiittni, tty Inc Her, iwum iJ/vliilY, P.iA Aunimiiiiin ITw! 

Itii'itruiutitni «pi»l.v lo tliti Swn'Ury, Ali)i SeiiMiTZ, 20 Hdn-jn; Purk Uardinn,N.W. 

T 1 !N LIOO’J’UKES on ROMAljr HISIORT will be mvmj by 

J. R. SEELEY, Ew].. M.A., PruOrNiwr dP Mndom Itirtory Ju the IPtilremity of Cum- 
Itr'iinp, In St. M.nk'K Svliiiol Riaitn, Violet Ilil], llamiltou iVrraiHi, St. John’ii WoiA Mi 
Kiitiuilny AlleniiMiiH. at llair-imktThree o’cluck,oommvnoloa uu Ootoberlo.—Syilaboiietf on 
iiDlilieHtjiiri tu Misii llAUT,M(i llamiltoii IVrrave, N.W. 

TNSTKUO'J’JOiV by C 0 RRE,SP 0 NDEN 0 E.-LADIE 8 , who 

-A v'lhli hj ilii-ei't: the llontf' Ednoattim of tlirtr DauKl>U>r.i and Bonn, ore invited to try A 
vyi^leiri o; TE AGIIING tuiilol' EXAMINA'JTGN b.v LETTER, euTU'cl uu by Tnjk'm, under 
tii«> maiiiimiiii'iit o, n ('oniiiiHu-c. rnimrathtn, if uMrod, Air Ediiiblirati ITitivvniUy. Lih'sI 
Exfitiiniatiuii.., i*r Kulil'inin* in ivstomAtle privnta study. Rumsriss uJ C20, nntl Prlars or IL 
iilR-iM.a ill Stiiilvnts. CLASSES u)K!n Nuvcuiberl.—ProsuvulusUi iKihiullrumUiuBBsa^Anv, 

2 IJK'mirehv Turruae, Edlithiu'irh.__ 

M a”T'^~~E~R N C O I~f~jr“G~'E. 

Tin* ANNITAL EXAMINATION for BCUOLAUSHIfS and ENTUANCK P.X1II'' 
IIITIONS will he lii'Ui U 1 I liuctniher 111 aiid 20. 

WORTHING COLLKGE.-.BtWW, Mr. W. E. LLOYD 

V W TKi:voH. Jltoft-MaKhT, Rev. ll. W. MKTOALI'K, M.A., Bt. .Tohu'a OAlt.,Cainl). 
noYS-llinittiUu Hlieiit I<ti1.v iiinniiibvr—atc jitviMiredibr the UNlVKjiWlTJEB and PUBLIC 
St IliiOLS, u.bu for tlie Ulslior Rraiudivs of (kiniinerejal Llfr, Halt Ttmu vrlll oommoneo 
Mouilny,«leUihor M.—For ProHtiec-tiiHV*. apply to tlw PniNOlPAL. 

ThM>IT().\TI()N in NANO'Y. — 

.1 J iivi-ti flt Ci\#iwit«tl i*n (lio Neokitr, and bwu enjmgcd In Tearhinw tlirw tttr Tvfuity>flvki 
yiinrs. u liilii'ii to iiiliiiuiti' Unit he liaa now KutviOTed to NANCY, tak'nu his prujpi witli hhii, 
nml thut liln .'<‘ehuf)l is uRnin oiien, ProsiivctUMS to be lint] at Mnuiriii. TfttwRHA €0.%, 
LudciiU; mil, tind iioni I’ni'viHHir ]|jnM.'il. MuinunRiston, Malnevlile, Noguy.i.,, ^ 

A ODKUGYMAN, who has travelled, can Ittko t>»e"jiif%ioi‘e 

PU^riLS to tho South Ibr the Wlnb-r or loMcer.- Adili«aM.ll. 82, atC. HtiMsira Co.’s, 
Uuiicvni Adv'ertiiiiiK tilhiattf. 7H Groiwhurch Btceot, £.C. 

erhir'00^Mi^i¥mTl«iuTA’Ry~ixAMINAT10N~rf 

J MtMTlA l<VHAT.TK»NS.->l.uot F. J. A. DUNK I, |iin»Hid to iwidv. FOXIB, 
GITICERS tu Rend lor tlio Muxi-li ICxumlnatlon.—FalrAfld, Newton Abtiut, siouV^ Luyoo. , 

iG AL Md UNivEKOTFEXAMiSATioNS.—rilili. 

RISTElt ^ijit Cftrtiflealo oF HonoiirL^nnd^roduute in JpMiouwjiFCwnlirhi 


L® 


propaiud CAN Olii .ATEs for tiio Bar luul I 


-' Address, X.., J 7 Brikeol Oardens, V 


P R O F li H S O R S H I P of CLASSIC S.— 

UNIVERSITY of ADELAIDE. 

E^ltthltslied by Act of Pnrlliitneul of South Aosteallo, and lUidtiwMl with 440,000, invostmt at 
iUiM'r rent, pur annum, and AO,000 acres of land, and snMihffinentttd by a graoAftvni tho 
Ciiionliil Ituvenne of per cunt, per aiintun on all Invostrripuhi. , 

A Viicancy bavl»» fiecurrod iu tho HUGHES PROrKSBORSHIP of “Classics andCmn- 
|»vat|ni Ptillo^'wjv and Lltemturc," tho Oounoll ot tho Uulvemty Invlla appUcaUons nim 

"tIic Siil«rJ-*of Ui*> Professor will be tlyOOO pec nnnntn, without fees or cesldenoa, and he wwst 
enuairr ai>Uvi<l.v In the work of Tineltina as wvt] n« Lenturhig and ExuiAiuiut, oaiI dostha 
hliiiM-l r cx«lu4ivciy to the duties of hlsPsofcsHonhip. 

Cainlldates tnnsl lie laymen, Graduatos of Utiivcndtlcl of tlio Vuitvd Kliiii^lum, and of sound 
eonstiliithni ami lii (wod huuttli. 

'I'iic l*rofrssor niiiil. arrive In Adelaide not lalor Uian tho middle of Febninry next, amL iln s 
salnrj- will be wild from the first day of Jouunr.v JWP. The llrmt ijuarter's snlanr wIHTk* 
re<|uir«d, liB paid by tho undurslitued la ndvimcp on embarkdliun. Passivu money will uo^tw 

Ttoikssar will be elected by a Board of Electors in London, who wlU reqatia a iNuaoaal 
intervftsr with such of the cnndldatos.M tlicy sltali desliniato. 

Apulipatloiis must be forwarded not later then November h 1878, to Um uodemgncd, licm 
whom all fiM-tln-r neoeiuiary lufbrmutltin may be olitaiiuid. 

By auUwirlty of the Council of tho University of Adelaide, 

‘ ARTHUR BLYTH. 

Atmt’Otnereljfiir AnrfA 4ti»lraBa. 

8 Vletorlu Chambers, Westminster, London. S.W., October 8,1878. ^ 

npUE PROPRIETOB¥^rii“oid-MtebU8hed OOITUTKY 

■S- PAPEIl fitoutaj) hw. • VutoUT to . .SITMWTOB m 4 RIPOBTKH. Th. 
lion U a rcsixnislblfi ime, and no ap]pHC|aiiiii wlU be eonsldered.which Is net aooompanlwll 


Tice Saturday Rbtiuw it duly registered for trmumktion edtroad. 
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ntetexi* FoclUmuntfiXF ifipoentrioltY. 

Jcnitrlan mmoultiee, T'he Boolanipti^ of India. Lord Ohelmilgnl, 
fiomo JtMioAa of bha aiiimtow FoIIdki. Mr. OlaOetoiM’s PoUtica) BeoFootlont. 

The ESieffield OhundiOoiigraN. A MUiliter Ot Health. 

. ^SIRttW7,lSttnafioaOBt^SiffiaaFr^^ 
TbeCttmiohiMOttiefoiMW. Boolciteniiato OoUMoiwof Venali. 
WrFxwoiiOirot*^^ BgWfS. 

AAltoltuiVlavatRiiktkihSsMifo. Th« OauvsHlt^h. 


Itooms, Mincing Iaho. 


ITPortor, London Commeraiaf Sale 


HYERES—TO LET, TWO LAJIGE VILLAS, Fumfebed, 

unenear the Town, eaAoae near the MenaiUNae.—Address, Alfra. me Sncllsh Bank, 
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F4BK, Rieiiniond Bill 

Beta. a.hM>th,MMrt 
rwMtoBKluiKnulliHrk. . 


HOTELS. . . . 

*RBIOnTON.-BKDF()RD HOTEL.-*FAcinp Sea and- 

EnriMiDde. Kw the WpH Pier. Cientrel end qitfti. J-on* ettoblbhed. 8itStei of 
fUmtni. aiMclauiCoffue'niom fur LnUiijiii nad GentlBroen. ae»<,WaU!r Hervloe hi the llutel, 

tl o. tttCKAHDf), Manoat e, 

TLFBADOMBE IIOTFJi;--A.coe88ibl0 by Uail, Steamer, ^ 

-*• CoiuA. Uruut TUutnff H&laaii i r.iulte«* flrawiiutiduiitTi i ll«ulldtL Dlllliirdt And Sim 


LiuliCM* DrowiiutwrwMn i B 
Kx!eellcnfi\ 7 uiiiiu!,» 
JI$Mi«j|er, 1 lUrMombfl, NuT 


. DllllAnK And Slmuklng 
‘Whte*. ttiid ift^eruto 


Condi. Orwid Dlutnn HaIouii i LiulieN* Drowii 
anonwi and m coniftirttihle Vvilruor " ^ 

«h«ige«. Tav« d '1\ W. IT U8i»£Yi J 

pOLLECSriONS of PIIOTOUJIAPHS Arranged, Completed; 

Tltlod, lltiiiiid, Framod, or Purtfolloed. 

FIBE PirOTOGIlAPirs on View of India, .Inpati. Himla, and other PlAoei. 

' MAUloN & CO., 38 a n Soho Mqu^e. W. 

CO., 01 strand, and U and 36 (Witbin) Kovnl 

• KxnhinCG. London. Mnoufacturan of WATCIIBS, CllHOKOMETEKH, be., to Her 

yiXirrat IVoatntinsUtr Clock fDie Utfn). and of the Standard Clock (the iitlmoij 
Stoitilanl tiatvlceeiier of Uto Urtitrd Kingdom) <*f thu lltiynl Olmenratory, (arcutiwluh. 

_ ^ (/Ot^loeue* on ajitdlcatluii. 

W fjk’L I s 7 ” 1 } U K T 0 N. 

W' " ATOafr sTprET, w.. M. fcc. 

^AlWJBivCftTI.Kl^'. I Table Knlvoi ])e«Arrt Kiiivvi. | Carveri. 

Tln,MadM arc t0l> the tliKMt Nlvi-1. ' ' 

'tncnTvury flandleB.. twrUoren 

(fltto ditto . 

ditto dit|n bultuiee. 

ditto ditto ditto . 

ditto dItUi ditto . 

Wtto fine ditto itltto . 

ditto.vxtrii lorifo .... 




LAMPS. 

jIAM S. burton invitee attention to this Season’s 

Show of LAM I^eoiinprlflfiiir amont^t others tlio follnwlni; vnrfctle«: 

TabteliMWW. iiO' A<1. to o 19 . 

. 14s. rxl. to U !.'• . 

ditto . 6s. fid. I id 

_.»«# ilitt Ort. 9 10 

iio4iifat«r ditto Frcndi «d. n 0 

' ciAUXOLEliM.—A nerflretly salk mid IniHlnmiiH Oil, per Half Gallon, Is. 

COLZA OIL. lte«|^Fnuoh, |)erUalluii,:t4. Id. 

*\l|fILLlAM S. BURTON, General FumishiTtsr Ironmonger, by 

MpgOh i^ c^ to I1.H.U. the Whee of Wales. CATALOOCBS, ciiiiiaLuliis uio 

& SON’S 

4 sGmmier elastique portatif 

r ^ THE BEST SPlirNO MATTRESS YET INVENTED. 

" ^A#, nEDDINa, and BEDROOM FURNITURE MANliFACrtiBEBS, 
^n, 107, 190 TuttonhAm Court Hnod. lAiiidon, W.—CataloKUc fiutt free. 

PITRfWaH YOtli^ HOUSE or APARTMENTS 

THROW?HOIJT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. Tlic oriplnnl. Iwst, owl most 
liherai. Cash PrlM's, no Extra Charge for time given. Large, iiMd'iil Rtta-k to aclt'ot iWnn. 
f Illustrated |irlo^ CataliiKUc. witli Terms, tiost free —94H, 94U, uiul 260 Totteiihuin Court Road, 
and Id, 80, and 91 Cross Street, W.C. Rstaiillshi'd lti08. . 

ETSON & MIIsNER, 

CABINET »fAKERS and UPirOESTEItEflS. 

The EXCHANGE. 911, £18, 8I.-1 TotU-iiham Court Rond, 

Will ofSnr during the nrescntinont hi, In Uislr varl.ms Dciwrtu'icnts, 
REMNANTS ami HUIIPLIW GOODS 
(Of which partIcnInrH will lie sent hy ixi it If desired), 

At MlicJI ItlODUCKD PRICFfS for CASH. . ^ . 

■f sA^hey Invito Inspeotion of their very larirc niid varied Stock, and will forward tbetr 
_ New Book of Designs nn a|iplicatton. 

‘LITERARY MAOIIINE ( 0 ART] 3 R’S PATENT) 

Jk. fliTholding » Book t>r Writing Desk. lAmp. Meals, be., in nnv iwMiltlon, over an EnW 
Chair, fled, or gofk, obviating llie ibtlgue and liwnnTenlcnee ol liu'ciimaiit »triii|iing while read¬ 
ing nr wntiug, luvaUiabltt to Invalids and Students. Admirably tulaiiU’d fur India. A most 
idHul gia. Trices from 91s. Drawings post tW-' 

J. CARTER, BA New Cavendish fttraot. Great Portland Street, W. 

NO CHARGE FOR STAMriNG IN tOlAlURS BY MACHINERY^ 

sp E N N E K & K N E W a T 

<n IIEHar.I>lC UTATIONEn!) .nd KNr.KATEIU!. 

hM to cal I attention to thelrHuperbsisH'lmetiN of ILLUMINATING REi.I EF 8TAA(] 
DIE'HINKING, enmhlnlng the tierfeotlnn of work witli the nuwi modvrute prf e i all 

new inodeof stamulng in enlours (by iiiaehlaery) without cliargc, in ' of not .. . 

two reams and l^»«nv«lo|ies. To Clubs, inililR! Conipanlus, and Urge « s gnteriillv, 

lUi inmnense sfrlng 1* thus etlkcted. All kluds of dtatlonery at ti^ most moderate prices. 
dP^h dlsuouutiB per cent. 

JENNEU a KNEW8TUB. to the Quern, 3S Bt James's Street, andns Jermyn Street, S. W. 

^Tu DE 0 nTPBK—PIE s”8E ^’l U BIN. 

This Is on ancient Perfume ttom Cypns. DuHng national career of Egypt, 
s Persia, Greece, and Rome, the Island of Cyprus woe the resort of thn /hfe, learned, and 
.tndlnede It ms at the time of tlie Cmiadcs, wlum Richard 1. of England luwnnicil the title of 
* King or Cyprus, that the flamed SAIT DB CUYFAE was Introduced into Eiiroiie, th»eum» 
'teli^on of which le yet preserved la the •rchlvns of the Idabonrti^ of ITESSE b LUBIN, 
a%eiK who bie eurione In ancient Perflimes coq he gratified at 

9 NEW BOND STREET. LONDON. 

T B. aIt s p Fk e n t s oTp, 

Best for Ttdict, Nunny. end Skkntis* 

PEAES’ TEAKS PAR KT 
>' 

TRANSPARENT 




SOAP. 


LIFE ASSURAHCtS, & 0 . 

T he LONDON A A i V.'R A H C R 

* (iMiorpomied by Royal CheitdK Oi. RW.v”, it 

Fin FIRE, LIFE, onftMiillNEAWURANfllMbV, ^* . ,*, ,1.. 

. • haAn OrMub-floyAL EXCIlANOJfc LaiNp0N^,E.C. 

wiaT-aan AoVNTN...h|lMiv, 4>iU|n>LAy di CO., U Pulloment BMfA B.W, 
Gorr»wet:~EDWARD BUDDi 'ig^ ,1 Sid^Gw-iiVMbrCfMARK WltJW 
Dejjettg-GoSb^bofUlFtLLlAM-^^ 

Ildgh Oflugh^i^U^^ 

SsJuMleTwrai H .”*I“buS^ e mCw J^&KeuJuai^ BMI. 

Robert A Eso. ^ P.^ ” Jtiertoon, Esq. ^ 

Geo. Irfniis MMck Gibbs,Esq. ♦ . Be. —J lyrlr. Km, ‘ 

Edwju Gower, Esq. ’ Wlillani B. RoMOILtE^ 

NOTICE Is hewhy given that the Fifteen days of grace rghewsil ef 

Ikiiicios will expire on Uctuber 14. , 

The Dirreinrs invite annlicatlonsfmAgreelesfhr the wilt and LUbDeMrtmhnM. , ^ . 

l'ros|K*ctuses. eoplni of ttie Fire, JAfe, and Marine Accounts, and all otudfi tnlbrmettoB Hon be 

h,d.d,.p,di..ifa... _. 

the STAND.\KD life AaSUEANOE boMPANv! 

Kstamisiicd WttS. 

SPECIAId NOTICE. DllastlN (»?* 

The Company's business year will close on Hminlier 16, TkllaMilteh.btd|ure'Me adyegflege of 
this year's entry to the Profit Bchemc, proiioims stiould he hspad w^|q|^fn(|i du or 

S'hc tenth' Division of Profits will take plnfie in IffiO. and all wlio taLaMfitMlMes during 
tbeprewntyear will rank fur three years'iirofiU on that ocfasion, i >v. ^ 

For the very 1.1 KEHAL CONDITIONS of the Htamlard Policy, s( j Prospeetui, whRk mnj 
bchadonnpp^utlun. aBIOUNT OF ASSURANCES. ^ “ 

Apeeptod during tlie last five years . tdJOTJM 

Siilwisting Assurauces. X))HKM,t>63 

Hevruuc, upwards of.. g7ll(),0e0 ' 

Assets, miwor^ of .. XA 

H, JONES WILT JAMS, Cfaurat JHcretut^M Efigbiwf. 
EDINllURGn-it and ft GEORGE STREET (ItcodOlllae). i 

LONDON-ii9 king WILLIAM STIIEKT. K.C., and 3 TALI. MAIJ. EA«T. 
DUBfitN..JM UPPER 8ACKVILLK STREE T. 

P trERIAL FlW INSURANOe” OOMFANY. 

Estahilsheil OLD BROAD 8TUEET, E.C. t aiffl 16 b 17 PAU* B.^Y. 

CAPITAL. XI 300 , 000 . PAID-UP and INVESTED, XTOnxm. 
___E^EENH SMITH, GsiMPoJJItfmi^. 

P II (E NIX F FITe 0 F F iV 

LOBIBAIUI STREET .4ND CHARING CROSS. LONDON...EgT4nLlg^D ITgfi. 
rroinpt and lliierttl Loss Settlements, , ^ 

lusuronces efiketod 111 all parts of the World. 

__JOHN J. BROOM FIEL D, t^rfUtr if. i 

TTANI)- 1 N-IIAND fire and LIFE INSURANOeTGFFIOE, 

NEW BRIDGE STREET, lU.ACKFRiAttte^^ , , 5 , 

Instituted 1696. 

Tb0 OLDE.UT Xiisttmnee OiRee In the BVorldlsi'' 

The WHOLE OF THE PROFITS ore divided amongst the 1^>ll4|^lte, 

A ppifeatiims for Agenciu are Invited fiom persons of luflueii(ie.; ' 

■W’ORTIIiiKN FIRE miFlIFE ASSURANCeI&'oIIRANY. 

■L* EHTADLIBHRO IKM. ' '* 

(t OrnoB Mr LONDOWLl MOOUGATE 8TR|SET. 

Accumulated Funds (Dcccinlirr 31, M7D.., 

Insurances cl&ctod In all ports of the Vip >d» ^ ^ - 

GT'EAMBOAFACOiDENTS ~iIaIlWAY A^IBENtF i 

^ Accidents of ail kinds Insured against by (he RAILWAY PAlWiffiBS* ASfiUJjt- 
ANCE COMPANY, the oldest and largest Aceidental Assunnee Goinpi||^7 
Thu Bight lion. Ixtrd KtNNAIRD, C/Mit-mati. 

Animal Income, X910,OOQ. Xl aMAOO have hccii paid os cwnpeuMtIOB. 

6 i OOBMHILL, LONDON. 

_ wnJJ AM J. VIAM, /Stowfor g, 

TIIK AQBA bane, Limited. ^EstaUishad in 16s6. 

CAPITAL XI.0flOA00. 

Hrad Omoju-NTCHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD RTBXET, LONDON. 
Buakchkh in Edinburgh, Calcitlla, ^>Mraehee. Agra, Lahore, 

Current Acrunnts are kept at the Tf#! Ofltee on the Terms eustouiary with Xonhgrit 

anil I uterest allowed when the CreditItalanee d^s not fall below £100. ’ 

Dviuisits received for fixed periods on the following terms, vis.: 

At^ft per rent, per ann., suh)eut to 19 months' Notice of Wlttidiwwaj, ' ' 

FiHraluirter periods Deposlte will be received on terms to he moroed upon, 
mils issued at,the cunent emAanguif the day on any of the Branches of Rie Bahfc, ftee of 
extra eliarge 1 and ApiNOved BUs pdwased or sent for ciilleutloa. 

Sales niid Purenom ctfoptemn British and Foreign Securhtes, In lUut Xadla Stock and 
Loans, aiul the sags mtody of In same undertaken. 

Interest drawn, aod Anmr, Nfiw.and Civil l*ay and Fcnslonf moliged. 

Evrry other dcsurlptloo of loUciiig Budness end Money Agoncy, British and Indhui, 
trn^s gqMd. _ J, THOMSON, Cfiafrmoa. | 

17 LAZdhBY ARSON’S PIOKLES, SAUOES,'aiA’OON- 
TJARVEYS SAtTOK—Oaution.—Tlie AdmSxvfri of tkio 


SOAJ^ 

W: 



W.P.fcH.O.mi^BristotaiidlAttto). 


BOLD MEDAJ^, fAbib. 

F B Y’S 0 0 0 0 A rx a o t. 

Qiionuiteed purs Ooeoa, only deijlrlved of the mparfiuMiiyi. 

Md in Poeketrond Tins. 

T -W gi.rr« EXBiBraiQM Mrpal awarded to J. B. FRY b SONS, 

^ ”jN OONBSQUCKCE OF SFUmuS IMITAli^MCrOT ^ 

EA W* R B R B I N S* » S A XT a E 

mUtodtodM^ the l^ihlte, LEA * PEilli'- 

aMif 


u .PRIZE UBDAL’i WHISEY of tte CORK 

j^^^aoOBVANY.Llinitad. Flitladdgiaa OrttHaaiq 

“VEEY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, sad OOCW 

ijihe 


CORK 


RMTiLuiiRiEii (imm 

DWriaa'i MMOKk. 
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AFOnANTSTAN. 

W HTLF ihe policy of tlio Euglisli aiul Indian Oovcni- 
nionts and tlio plan of campaign ai(‘ slill unknown, 
ifc it IK not the business of patriots to occupy tliouiseUcs in 
proving that bo^]b are liopelessly in tlic wrong. Wliun the 
army bus or lins not ndvanced ihroiigii tlic passes tliiring 
tlio winter, it will bo time onongli to inquire wln'tlioi* the 
Alission i/y|w»de8patchoil nt an improper time. 
Fr< m tbo fact iliat a Cabinet 1ms b(*en suniinoneil, mid 
tbid. the Alinisters have aftt'i wards dispersed, sonii‘ ol 
tli(Mn to diHtani parts of tlu* couidiy, it may bo infi^nvd 
ilml tbo (jueslions diseus'-ed were lew and simple, iiud 
ilmt probably it was only neeossary to obtain i be sanction 
of the Goveriiinont io measures ulieinly pxqiarod by tliose 
\ wlio arc most iminodiatoly icsponsiblo for tho cpnduct of 
«-Wji^rj|pr negotiation. It is eoi'tain that Lord Lhion must 
blue fcont the Mission after receiving the assent oriiiKtrae- 
tjQjns of tlie Home Oovemmenl, and the eontumaoyof 
Aiani’B cannot but bavc been foreseen as a possible 
cdntingency both in India and in England Tho mpiil 
ailvanco of the AMun*. at tho bead ol' liiw army proves 
* ‘'that hei must havo maiie propanafions for war which 
weie pflpobaldy known at J’esliawur (hic important 

t t of tho knowledge on wliieh any doeislon inu^t 
founded is at present an olTicial w'crct. Tho tenor 
bud tbo r<*snlt of tho comniunientioiis which h.ue taken 
‘ plueo with tbo Rhssiaii Government can only bo vaguely 
<‘onjeeiujt‘d from tho guesses mid assertion^ of the Russian 
*neni.i>upors Tho more urgent question of an iinmodialo 
<U' fulute attc'inpl to occu]>y tho passes and to march on 
^ndahar or C.ibul must bo referred to tho military autho¬ 
rities on the spot. It may bo hoped that the control of 
I ^ liho Bolaii Pass has been long since scoured, and that the 
^ fenforcoments will reach Qnettah without opposition A 
’'%fc|Co has already been moved forward from PeBhav^u^ 
H ract tho south-eastern end of the Khyber Pass either in 
‘ jJbnimoncoment of a general advance or for the pur^ioso of 
»^’i:Wil^ating tho occupation by the enemy of some of tho 
' ’• positions. The account of the Amkdr’s prepara- 

xioM most be received with caution in tho absence of 
' Aoans of information. It is said that ho hlAi 

; |)]itMribd the support of all tho Afghan chiefs, that ho has 
jit^leased his son Y^oon from ^>rison, and that tlio 
JMoiaunds aro marching to join his army. It is added 
ho is strengthening tho dofcnces of Oabul, that he is 
' i^WoTcing Paudahar, and that lie is advancing tlirough 
though, according to anollier rumour, the 
the Pass arc favourable to tbu English. All or 
aitiy^ df^ese statellfcnts maybe true, and the English com- 
on the assumption that tho onomy is pre- 
, tM|iLt^^taaSe the most of his rosources. It is as in* 
civilians to express a confident judgment on 
ji^Hi&y^robabilities as it would be to dosiro a command I 

““■nistors would soaroely have loft town immediately 
meting of the Cabinet if a rupture with a more 
llik i^wer than Shjbrb Alt had been immiuont ; | 
temper and poli<^ of tho Russian Govornmont 
d With eren appl^oximate accuracy by tho 
% Feterabnrg im Moscow, it may become 
maintain the pretence of' friendly relations. 
ttA bwirfoally aan^ that the neutrality 
in % war with Afghanistan will be 
^ ^ neutrality of England in 






the war wilh Turkey. IT fhe prcci'deiit is ftiUowod 
ill good lailli, nothing luoro eiin be ii%kod or desirod ; 
but thi Russmii jouniuls proeiMMl fo stnto that tho 
Afghans will be supplied wiih arms and nulitary stmns, 
and tluii liubsinu ollieem will follow the exampfo of Sir 
Aunoli) KLMiULii and Ueuoial IUklk. Not it ri% nor a 
Kibro w.ns al any fimo famished fo fho TurklPxiy thii 
English Govopiinient; and, all hough no iiu|^imcnt was 
oUerecI lo trade, it hnp2ieiied that but a iipmlf nropJjj^Kfm 
of* Iho munitions of war used by the f’urks 
lisli maiiuraeluvo or c'tpoit. ’ The Amovienns, whose rehi- 
lions with Uuhsiu Inno always Ih'oii perfoellx IViciidly, 
eonfrived by fffipenor onierjf^iso or oheJnnu‘srt to Crtluiuiiml 
the Turkish markoU Thero is no reason tp fear th|) 
ri'sulls of legifiuiiito privale trade in arms lietween Russia 
and Afghamslan. If the opoiuics of England are supplied 
from Russian Governmoiit si ores, Iho outaigo will not bo 
evened by any bimllar aut»^i tho part of England. 
It is well known to the. Aimwaii (lovemtuont that 
^ir Arnold Kimj.vll was a> iieutiYil spectator of the 
Armgniau campaign. The (lerraan olKcers who accompanied 
tho Russian headquarters in lluropo occupied the sumo 
position, outl wore not^stqijmsod to furnish tno iWfce ^h 
a ground of rgmcnistiundi against their Govomnbll. 
Cioiieral Ealcr held and liohls no ooinuiissiou in the 
English service. No Englisli officer at any time took part 
in file war against Russia, If it is desiiod to engage in 
w'ar with England, tho preeedoht of Iho Sorviau war in 
1876 will, siiould it be fbllowed, coi I uiuly produce a rtipture.'' 
At that lime General TcuMRVAimr, with a large staff of 
Russiaii officePH and some thousands of privates, took tho 
chief part iu tho campaign against a ntato with which 
their Govomment was piofesseilly at peace. Notwith- 
Htaiidiiig tbo rigour of Russian disoiidinc, it is not known 
that any voluntwr was imnislicd even by tho loss of hi» 
commission. England wouhl assuredly not incur the ofils 
of a war with Kubsia without securing to hersolT the op¬ 
portunity of sti iking a blow in return. 

There is no dispute as to tho hostile ^mrposc of tho 
Russian Mission to Cabnl. Even Lord Quer, while deny¬ 
ing tho right of the JJntiHh Ghivornmcnt to resent the Amulu’s 
reception of tlu* M ission, w in no way disjioscd to give credit 
to tho Russian asmu'tiun that it was not sent to Cabal 
auy spiiut of hostility to England. The a <1 vocates clF Russia 
openly avow that tho measure was adopted in antihipat^IJn 
of war; and it follows that it heeamo an uujasnliablfirho|i-' 
tilu act when it was continued after tho suf^pusod badlo- 
cation of Berlin. Tho advice of the AvTJrit to the ocri/mN 
to abandon tho English allianeo and to throvl^himsolf kitp 
tho arms of Russia was an earlier result of Russian inilu- 
oiieo. It is not cerinin that by engaging in intrimos will* t ^ 
the ruler of OahuJ tlie Russians violate any formal^gago- 
meiit. Some yeara ago Vrinoo OoiiicxcAKOFF offei^ to 
abstain from future iutcrforoucc in Afghanistan; hut ho 
at tho same time announced his expectation that the Eng* 
lish Govornmont would restrain tho Ambbb fipom onopoaeh- 
ments on the Russian dependoocies in Central Asia- Mr. 
Gladstone soon afterwards, with a nervous timidity which 
is a bad substitute for prudence, thought proper to state in 
the House of Commons that his Government dedioed oR 
responsibility for the eonduot of the AkBm tt seemed 
rash to incur the risk of remonsi|mtiug against. 
doHigns which ttdght have been nnptuataVe tir 
The alter^tSte^of lienounoing all S8oari% Sgabist 1 
intrigues in Cabul was apparently regarclod as a 1 
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mnro romoio dinipor. lC!ci)nr.u’HOo n"ain andapiin toaclios 
ill vain tho Jcosoti ilmt I’fur is iiol tlio suivst gnulu fn 
fiafoly. Tho oppononts nt iJirriiingKam, and elsi^\v)ioro of a 
vigorous policy' will (vosnn* the (lovonimont for having 
pi'ovoktul lilt) ill-w ill of ivussia by oppohilion to tlio con- 
ipn.'St and diBniombciTiicnl of Turkov, it is by no means 
coiiain that tamo acqaiosccivu in Tlnssirm sohomes of ag- 

f nmdiiseniorit would rot htivt* invited aggression on tho 
ndian frontier. .11 ns da wvinbl always liavo luid soino- 
thirig inorti to gain, and ouo dt'inmul might as vvull as 
anotlicr have bi’ini ('tilbiccd by Tn(nia.<’os against the 
rc<'i,irity of India.. At this moiuont Russian journalisl.i 
unaninioiisly oxpros.s ilio hopt^ that flu* troubles in 
Alghanlstuin will tJio I'kiglish Govornneiont to 

inakofurtbor 0<Sn(‘ossijnis in ndatloji to the M.fl’aips of Ihirkoy. 
^I’ho 'IVoafy^ of Jicriin is s till bimlins’' on its signal a 
nor has it born allc‘';‘'*d Ih.il tinglfind has (iosirod to 
infriiigo tho siMnlh'st c’i' its provi.sions; bnt l.lio Russians 
ojX'nly profess their de.sire to e\tornl I ho boundaries of 
Ibilgaria, and probably to obtain for thomsolvcs other 
lulvantages. 

TJio policy of menace and iusnit may bo caiTicd too far. 
Opportunities of molestation arc not cntii’oly one-sidorl. 
VVliilo the Rn.ssian agents in Ibmnielia and Riilgaria arc 
becoming more c.yavlingj the Tui’ks also aro on their part 
probably not imlinVu’ent to t!u‘ pros^ioot of renewing tho 
stniggl’e vidth tbo aid of a pow'ori’id ally'. Jt will bo ivcll 
for both pieties to avoid a.s long os possibh* a forinidablo 
otdliMion. xhe Jndian (TOvcrnineut will ]»o W'cdl advised 
in iloaling as vigorously as elreumstanees may allow with 
th.o Atnoor of CAnnn, while lie is still ostensibly isolated. 
Tho fablo of tho dwarf and tho giant is a primit ivo antici¬ 
pation of tho doctrino orresporisibi lity. The hhrahlcr offender 
is jnstly punished for aels which lio may Lavt^ committed 
at tho instigation of a powa^rfiil patron in the background, 
^'here is reason to hope that- the Jilnglish Government has 
not been found unpropjired. Its principal raombers must 
havo long since eousiilercd fdl tho questions 'which aro 
now subjects of controvor.'sy. The distrihution betw'ocn 
England and India of the cost of the probable W’ar ought 
to bo arranged on duo consideration both of the principle 
involved and of the respective alnlities of the two Go- 
ver^imonts. An Indian (piarrcl is not rondorod Imperial 
by tho accident of its having been fomonted by RnH.sia. 
A noiglibouring potciilnt(* has offcrcMl an affront and a 
threat to tho Vier.Kuv, who is {‘ompelled to aeoept tho 
cliallengo without rofcrimfc to if.s real or supposed 
motives or authors. Jt warn Id not bo at present politic to 
recognize any interest of Rus.sia in a quarrel with -which 
no Kuropean PoYi'cr except Engl^id has legitimate con- 
C(3rn. The former Afgliun w/#, which originated in 
England much moro distinctly than the present compli¬ 
cation, was conducted at the expensii of India. It is 
satisfactory to find that, wdth low exceptions, even 
Jiibcrul politician.s r(‘cognizo the nocossity of action. 
Lord Grev’s velicmmit protest ugainst tho justice and 
policy of an invasion of Afgh'niisian w'as not needed to 
impress Bober-niinded iioliticians with tlio gravity of an 
enteiprifio which events have rnarh* it inipo.ssihlc to avoid; 
but his remonstranc.es would have more weight if they 
•vi’oro accompauietl witli some indication of an admissible 
altemativo course. It is unfortunate for his argument 
that ho is “ far from denying that wo shall sustain real 
“ dumajbro to our reputation if, af'er all that has been said 
** and done, tho rejection of our Envoy should be passed 
“ ovor ■wdlbout resenting it,” and that ho can, at tht3 best, 
only recommend “ submission to tho insult.” The moral 
objection to intorferenijo with the action of “ tho ruler of 
“ mi indopoildcnt Slate ” who has been for years in receipt 
of English subsidies, and wlio has ostentatiomaljf euter- 
tained overtures made in a spirit of hostility to 
England, is not one that will weigh heavily on the public 
conscience. 


PABLIAMENTABY EGCRjmilOITY. 

^T^HE death of Mr. WtiaIjT.ev has deprived the House 
i of Commons, not only of a well-known face and 
figure, but of one of its rover (.K'lm nts—that of a perfectly 
aincere, intelligent, and inollhnsivo oddity. J&W more 
than a quart-cr of a century Air. Whalley iins represented 
Peterborough, and for all this voiy long period the House 
of Gommons has tolej*ated, liked, and, in a languid way, 
ndmi^dd Mr. Wiu1jLI!Y. And yet nothing seems moro 


sti'ango t^on that such a man should liave had so long and 
firm a on a constituency, or that tho House of 

CommouH Mwould not have suppressed him as a bore. He 
had one of those minds wJiicb are always thiyvictims of a 
craze, and he could never keep his craze to himself. Ho 
Was perpi'tnally -calling heaven Kiid earth to 'witness thsat,- 
•vvluxn'ci* else might be wrong, he at least was alw-ays right. 
What may bo termed bis lemling and perraaiiont craze was 
i that th(‘ Jesuits were at tho liotLom of every thing. Ho had 
,■1 noBo and an eye for a Jesuit that •nothiing could 
bu’-Ie, and all tho arts and t. ile.s of tho Ordsar were 
I ]»:lI('ii 1 to Ills prclornaliujjlly acute Rccnfe and vision. His 
' sub<n <Iiiialc and accidental craze was that tho Claimant 
xvas tlm most wrongly nsod of men, and that every day 
.some new Ikcis woui«l be rcvejilod which would restore 
that, iiiilbrtiiriato iiobU'i.'rni (o his rights. man who 
lived ill a world of jihanlasy, and whoso phantasies as¬ 
sn nicd so iniaUrsHdivo a form as a belief in tho ubiquity 
; and umnipoteuce of tho Jc.’nits and in the injured inno- 
j eeiK'-e of the sufferer of Dartmoor, seems one of the 
I pt'ople in tho world least likely to keep a constituoncy 
I iaillifiil to him for a quarter of a century, or to meet with 
i i'eMj)(;(!tl'al eiiduranco on tho part of tho Hou-so of Com- 
! moiiM. Tliore would, of course, bo nothing extraordinary 
I in a (umstitneni^y having roturned, when tho TrCHDORNii 
oontrfA'ci’Ky was f're.sh, an ardoiit supporter of an im- 
. jio.stor who was also a popular hci*o. To such a man, 

; !is to every ouo else, the llonso would be sure to give a 
lair trial. T)r. Kenevly was tetumed in this way for 
Stoke, and tho House gave him a fair trial. But, having 
found him wanting in the qualities which it considers in- 
disi)enMiblo, it quietly suppressed him. No one with¬ 
out a little trouble could now recollect whether Dr. 
Kevkat-y whs in tlio Honso or not. Ho bia been 
sinilVtxl out, and ho has not as yet undergone tho 
ordeal of Rooking ro-oh*ction. Why, then, had Mr. 
WnAiiLEY a safe seat, and why did he command a fair 
amount of ro.spcijt and .'ittention in the House ? No doubt 
Mr. WiiAi.tiiv was thoroughly honest in his crazes, and 
this goes Rome way, both with electors anil members. Hut 
he was not more holiest than Mr. UiH.iUTiART was in his 
craze about Lord Pai.mekston, and ho was in some respeots 
a much les.s aide iiinii. And yet Air. UityUlUBT, both in 
and out of Parliament, was a complete failure, whereas 
Air. WHALLEY was in his wav a stfindiiig Ruccess. Ho 
achieved wJiai very low men could acdiiove or couhl have 
tho reniote.st cliaaco of achieving. To bo eaten up with 
twj) Hue.li cra.zos as the Jesuit and Tiguror-NE criizes, and 
yet to keep a seat for a quarter of a century and to be 
recognized as not being a Parlianicntaiy boro, is a kind of 
success which is periiaps not worth’ having, but which 
it would bo bc'yoiul tho scope of moro than one man 
in a hundred thousand to secure if he Hot himsolf to 
attain it. 

There is an ovideni- flistinction lietween the triumph of 
Parliaineritary oceimtricity and the kind of success which 
soniclime.s smiles on the member who identilios himsolfwith 
some one (‘jiusc or measure. Even hero it may bo Raid that 
success can only be acl no veil under peculiar circumstanoofit 
and depends largely on tho character and gifts of 
tho man. Bat when success has been achieved, -wo? c&ii 
tell witli tolerable accunmy how it has been Won, wheroas 
the triurapli of eceenf-ricity defies analysis. The present 
Parlin-ment contains at least two numbers who have madci 
thumsidvos cons})i<'Liuus, and oven eminent, as the apostles 
of single and isolated causes. One of them, Mr. Pwmsoll, 
has cari’ied the measure on which he set his heart; tho 
other, Sir VYilfrid Lawson, has not carriod*his m^nro, 
nor has the most distant chance of carrying it. fetift both 
have succeeded, and both have mad^ their mai^ in Par¬ 
liamentary life. Afr. Plimsoll had the advantage of 
taking up a cause which appealed to popular Ik^inpathy, 
and this gave him a start. But he needed muqh more to 
force a, reluctant Government to attend to him as he did. 
It was the passionate earnestness with which he devoted 
himself body and soul to the cause of the wronged and 
‘betrayed mavlncr that overbore first the Honsd'and then 
the Govornment. He was in a diraam-world -of his 
own, and his droa^ms were stronger tlu^ the reaJities of 
Parliamentary life. It was the union of a peculiar 
cause with a poonliar advocate that made him fbr a 
momout master of tho situation. He moved atony 
hearts of men, even of minor officiala and of memberewho 
wore loiiging to got away to dinner* Ho has now don# his 
work, and is going to retire at the end of the present. Par- 
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liament; and altkongU gmtitude and affection might well 
prompt his constitnents to rtifcnrn him again, he is perhaps 
wise m thinking that a man with a mission should show 
that he knows when his mission is fulfilled. The instance of 
Sir WiLiram Lawson is of a very different kind. His sncj- 
cess is totally distinct from the success of his cause. To 
th® ordinaiy eye his canse seems to make no ]>rogr(j.ys. 
Onoe a year or so ho meets his suppovWrs and explains to 
them tlmt in reality great progress is being made, and he 
oomtrives to and to show why he and 1 hey are to be eoii- 
Igmtulated. Two more membei'S voted for Iub Pennissivo 
Bin, or two less voted against it, or two rather (lungcvons 
peophd stayed away, or somothing of that sort. JJiit 
to the general public those variations seem like the 
i^ecords of the jierturbations which nstronomei's discover 
in the orbit of somo tiny, remote, invnaiblo plnnot. 
They may be true, but our old familiar sini and nn)ou 
go on as they have boon nsod to do, and wo nvo hfij»pv. 
The success ('f Sir “VVi^frip Lawson is duo iibnosi. o.v- 
clusively to himself. ITo is one of tlio vcv^" ft'w s[>(,’idcL'L's 
of the day who are always amusing, without cvi'i* being 
vulgar or trading on old jokoH. Ho is really good'fnn ; 
ami to a woaried House any one who is really go(»d I'lm is 
na welcome as a spring iu a desert. So far as his ciut.''o 
helps him, it is chiolly hy way of contrast. Atteiiiion is 
pitiued and interest excited by the contradiction lu'tNveoji 
tho man and his mission, and by the odd Iroak of roriinie 
W’hich hius raado this hcarning, lauglitor-loviug, mirth- 
inspiring biung the aTKiatlle of asceticism and tlio enemy of 
sack and small beer. 

Mr. WrJALLFiT had no cfiuso to advoc-rite, and no gift of 
-captivalmg or amusing tlio iloiisn. JIj was sim])!y a 
■wrong-headed man, -wlio, \NdK'u ho eouhl get away jVom 
his crazes, was rational enough, and could apply Jiiiiiself 
with industiy and iutcdligentas to any ordinary sabjoet. 
Before he got into Puj-liument at all he hsnl disthiguisluul 
himself by a careful and exhaustive li(‘porL on Irish 
HsTierieB, and he had many of the qualities wiiich make a 
man think, and make others think, that lie ought {■' g-,.! 
■into the House. ]fc Is not in the least surprising th:.t ho 
should have lieen returned, but it. is i\‘;d1y extnuwfiiriiuy 
thn.t he should have k<'])t his scat so loin,';, and have estu- 
blishod for }jiiiis('lf so rccoguizod aposiliou iu the nous{'. 
fb>w ho managed this nf) one eiiii preiend to say. Jbit it 
is certain that anyone trying to follow in his fonts’leps 
would be almost sure to fail. Pai‘)iamf'ntary oeeerdrii’ity 
.iH ordinarily a frail, vulgar, and short-lwcd IIowlm*. And 
jet the House insliuetivoly tools, -wliat outsiders may per¬ 
ceive by voncctioii, that tlr ’e is a gain iu I’avliameitt 
having a C{aMa,in ingredient of ecenitrieity iu its eoniposi- 
tion. The House tends more and -moiv to fid] into set 
j.p*oovos, and a man must belong to a recognized typt' to 
i>o a inciuU'r. j\lr. WiiAiiLiiV was like a. dog-rose that 
makos a garden of wliat is tmiual assoi'ted kinds 
V > little less still'. Whether iu tlu» Parliamentary garden 
of the future tluiro' will be no dog-rost^s, wliclher 
conventional ism -vviU reign suprcTtic, nnd party (.bscijrliim 
rcrusli eccentricity and even indepundt'ueo out of exist- 
ciiOQy it ia impossible to predict. There are no doubt 
many signs which point in this diicction at pr{*;;ouL. The 
meohanical, monotonous action of the Coiiservativo 
majoHty, moving with the discipline, the force, and the 
•uninqamng readiness of a regiment, and the rt'spousivo 
caucuses of the more determined Liberals, look ns il'tlic days 
of dog-roses wore ovdl*. But history shows i-hut iu Hng- 
iand things whicli have seemed destined to li.x tlio nation 
in rigid bands somehow do not last, it may be so in this 
oase. Parliamentary eccentricity may somo day conio to 
life again, and, like ivy, may work its way through tluj 
wall that has seemed tp hem it in irresistibly. 


ATJSTRIAN DIFFICULTIES. 

T HB Austrian occupation of Bosnia, now almost com¬ 
plete, will not be distuzi^ed by the remonstrances and 
eoousatidua of the Porte. The experience of the last two 
or three years makes charges of violence and cruelty on 
the part of an mvading army in a semi-civilized country 
not uMsrediblo; hut the vague complaints of the Porte, 
oven iS! they are just, can scarcely be judicious. The 
Cbvenmisnt of Vienna and the General commanding in 
Bosnia will certainly not admit that their troops have ex¬ 
ceeded the ordinary license of war. As a genera! rule it is 
impuadont to finif fisnlt except for the pur^30so of propos¬ 


ing improvement or announcing reprisals. The alaughtoi 
of the gallant Mahometans who, in spite of the orders cd 
their own Govornnient, rcHislod a foreign conqueror^ 
cannot bo undone. The ISui/i'an might reasonably have 
declined to sign a Convention which would seem to 
condone the evils inflicted on his subjects; but it 
was usolefis, and therefore unwise, to furnish the Austrians 
with a ])i’etext lor irritation. The cam])aign which is now, 
it may be hoped, nearly at an end, was wholly unforeseen. 
When the English Plenipotentiaries at Berlin undertook, 
in compliraont lo Austria, to ]uopose tlio occupation, tlicy 
undoiibt-crlly believed that it would be etlbetod without 
opposition. The Turkish Goverp.menfc, after some hesi¬ 
tation, acfpiioseed iu the tcrnporSf’y siiri'ciider of tUo terri¬ 
tory, wdthont reflecting that it belonged rather to its in¬ 
habitants tlian to the Sultan. The Purtts only reserved 
fur discussion tlic details of the (jonvention which is now 
siipcj’sedod by eiouts. Tlie Austriau Govc'rnmout may 
pei’haps have known that the employment of force would 
bo necessary; buL the command ivas withlield fronsi 
Gcmeral Itouicn because ho rocjulred that sov'en divisions 
.should be placed at his dis])os:il; and General PaiLirro- 
vicn, who agreed in Rodicii’s estimate of the nocessary 
ibrcc, was t!tim{H*ilc‘l in the first instance to content him¬ 
self with two division^. Late events have shown the 
error of those -who, at the beginning of tlio insurrectiou 
in 1 leizegoviuji,, projiosed an Austrian oceapation us an 
easy and jiaciUc stdution of the dilUcuKj". 

Tlio pnieidal complicity of a ])oworrnl AiiSiriftn party 
wdtli tlie flag (lions designs of Russia was at that time little 
understood. Km' a quarter of a century tho Slavouio 
part of tho Austrian and Hungarian ]io]ml'dh)U, licaded 
by a powerful seel.iou of the military aristocracy, has relied 
on the support and rriciidsliip of Russia. Tho long-con- 
linued alienation which resulted from the oonduet of 
Austria iu tho Gj’bnean war was, to tho gi’cat satis- 
iaction of tho Court and the military jiarty, at last 
l(‘rininated, under tho mediation of I’rlnoo BismARCK, by 
tlio League of the three H.\Ti*!:noRs. Not long afl/erAvards 
the rebellion in Herzegovina was promoted by Austrian 
ofllcialsin 'Dalmatia; and tluTO can belittle doubt that 
(’onrit Anduassv, tliough ho is hlnisolf a Hungarian, liad 
tlien concortod w ith Russia and Gojanaiiy tho acquisition 
of Bosnia. Tho jealousy and alarm which tho iiussieu 
invasion of Turkey ci’cal ed in JJiingary and among patriotic 
Anstrians pnsp£‘ndi‘d tho aocoinplisiiinent of the plan. 
When it wes rcnurnoil during the pie.icnt year, Lonl 
BKAOONSFJULf) h:i'.i porsnadcd * liims'df that it was for 
tho ititorc.st ol‘ Hnrope to exteml the AuBti’ian 
dominion in tho direction of Oonstantinople us a countejr- 
poiso to Russian aggrflfjdizement. An alternative conso- 
(puineo of the occiipatioii is ])erha])s Cfpially prolmble. 
The pro-Ii-ussiari party in Austria projected tho entorjirisc, 
and perhaps it may rely on Russian aid for tho mainten¬ 
ance of its new aciiuisilions. It has always been tho 
policy of Riiftsifi to pcouro acc<unp)iccs in spoliation. 
Prince Bismarck, -who is belioved lo cxorcLso great in- 
fluciico over Count ANiniAysY, is only anxious to maintain 
on any terms tho alliance of Austria with Russia .and 
Gorinany. In former times ho was ready to intrigue with 
tho malcontent Hnngarians; bnt since tho establishment 
<jf tho dual monarchy through tho energy of Count 
1.5ku.st, both Germany and Russia have inolinod to the 
powcidul Slavonic jiarby. It was -well known that tho 
Hungarians were firmly oi^posod to Russian projects of 
aggrandizcinent at tho expenso of Turkey. 

Tho war in 15osnia has reacted with unforeseen rapidity 
on tho domestic politics of Austria and Hungary. The 
friends of national iiidcpondenco and constitutional go¬ 
vernment have suddenly awakened to tho inevitable effect 
of a large extension of tho Slavonic dominions of the 
monarchy. Tho first proof of dissatisfaction is tho retire¬ 
ment of both the Austrian and Hungarian Cabinets ; and it 
remains to boseon whether tho Chancellor and the common 
Government will ne able to retain oflQ,oe. The crisis began 
at Posth Igr the resignation of the hhnimee Minister, My. 
Szell. With tho political tact which Hungarian states¬ 
men have learned in long experience of representative 
government, Mr. Szell, in explaining his motives, cem- 
fined himself strictly to tho duties and necessities of his 
own department. Instead of objecting to tho conquest of 
Bosnia as unjust and dangerous, ho merely complained 
that it cost ^ much, and that the further prosecutiem 
of the campaign would involve the Hungarian Exchoqubrin 
serious embarmsament, A populous and warlike nation would 
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certainly not be deterred from an enterpriBe nndertaltcn in 
the public interest by a probable deficiency of five or sis 
milHons; but it is always prudent to givo for any act the 
slightost reason which is sufficient for the occasion. Mr. 
SzfKLL steadily adhered tt> his financial protest; and, as 
there was no prospect of an inimodiaio tennination of the 
war, he persisted in his determination to withdraw. His 
colleagues, including the Prime Minister, Mr. Tis7.a, then 
professed their inability to condnet public affairs without 
the aid of the Ftna^jce Minister; and thiey collectively 
Toudored their resignation, which the Kmi'Erob has un¬ 
willingly accoptcid. They probably foresaw tlio difficulty 
of obtaining the assent ()f 1 *arlinment to an anIi'Tiaiioiial 
policy which they could not thenisolvcs heartily defend. 
It will l>e oxtremoly difficult to form a Ministry favourablo 
to the Kussian alliance and to the extension of Slavonic 
influnneo in the Anstro-lliingariaii monurcliy. The just 
suspicions of the Hungarians arc additionally excited by 
the appearance of a friendly understanding betwocm the 
Czechs and the Court of Vienna. Only a few years ago 
Bohemian discontent habitually assumed ibo form of 
devotion to Russia. The Croatian subjects of Hungary 
have similar syrnpatliies; and it is not forgotten that 
Jl'JtLAOiiicii, then Bail of Croatia, fought in concert with 
the Austnan.s and Russians against Hungaiy. 

The Austrian Ministry also has ri'signeil, for reasons 
which are less fully understood. Perljaps the triumjih of 
tijo aristocratic and military j»ariy may have been un¬ 
palatable to Ministei's who rejiresent a F^irliamentary 
majority. It is not known whether the retirement of the 
Hungarian Ministry had any inffueiu^e in producing a 
change of Ministry at Vienna. Whellier the common 
Ministry will survive the crisis is still micertain. Count 
Andkassy, who was formerly simtoneed to clonili as a 
11 ungarian pal riot, has hmgacted cordially' w ith the Ministry 
at Posth. ir he should iintl it necessary^ to ndirc, it may^bo 
difficult to replace him. Count Bnusr, wbo first held the 
otfice of Chancellor, is pledged to inaintiiin the equal rights 
of both parts of the monarchy ; and if he returned to 
office ho would not ho inclined to undo his own work by 
intoiforiTig witli the independence of lliingnry. Uis con¬ 
stitutional experiment, though it was bold, iugimious, and 
necessary, lias produced tlio most comjilieuted form of 
Govornraent which has at any time existed. From day to 
day the successful conduct of the affaiis of the monarchy 
depends on agreement among the Delegates wlio respec¬ 
tively represent Austria and Hungary. The Chancellor, 
who directs the foreign jioliiy of tlie Empire and King¬ 
dom, necessarily consults tlio wishes and opinions of both. 
During the war and the negotiations which fidlowcd Count 
Andrassy contrived to secure the general confidence; but 
in Hungary, and perhap.s in German Austria, his 
popularity is now rudely shaken. Until the formation of 
new Governments at Vienna and Pcsth, and before the 
meeting of the two Parliaments, it will bo im]ioKsiblo to 
ascertain whclber the position of the common Mini.stry is 
tenable. Some difiicultie.s might perhaps he smoothed 
over if tho pacification of Bosnia were eoiupletod; but 
Gonorfil PiTiLirrovKjii will apparently liavo to fighl. for 
thepo.sseshion of inovi Bazar; and probably some of the 
Mahometan Bosinans may join tho Albanian insurrection 
which now defies tho Sultan’s anthority' wliilcit nominally 
acknowledges his sovereignly'. In any' (went fresh cx- 
onses will ho iiicuiTed, and tbo Hungarians wdll pro- 
ahly refuse to jiay their share. It may ho doubted 
■whctluT tbo Berlin Congress could have pumiod any 
le.ss objectionable course than tliat which has lieen fol¬ 
io W'cd. But for the occupation, tho refugees would 
poriiaps not have been able to return safely to Bosnia, 
and tho province would have become more than ever in¬ 
dependent of tlio Sultan. It is possible that Austrian 
administration may be b(3tter than Turkish indifference 
and caprice; but the resistance which the Mussulman 
landoVncrs have made to the invasion will prohihly bo 
i'ernemb(jred against them. Tho roguittr Turkish troops 
which from time to time joined in tho war may well bo 
oxcuFcd for defending their countrymen and their religion, 
although they disobeyed orders from Constantinople. 
Count. Andrassy perhaps by this time Avishes that ho had 
been coi^ontcd to let imoffending neighbours'Mono. 


THE BANKRUPTCY OP INBU 

R. HYNDMAN, in the current number of tne 
Nineteenth Century , bas drawn attention to a subject 
which scarcely as yet receives as much consid^ation as it 
deserves. What is tho real condition of th6 people 
of India ? Are they thriving and happy, or poor aftd 
miserable ? Mr. Hyndman has made up his mind that they 
are not only poor and miserable, but are getting every 
day poorer and more miserable. They are burdened 
with a iyaxation which they cannot support,*and this taxa¬ 
tion is, he thinks, eating into their little (capital and can¬ 
not bo much longer endured. By the bankruptcy of India 
he means, not that India does not now pay its way, apart from 
such calamities as famine and war, but that it must cease 
to pay its way when tho exhaustion of tho peasantry is 
oomplofce. Whether tho natives were more or less happy 
under former Governments ho declines to discuss, for the 
excellent reason that wo have no materials whatever for a 
comparison. What he contends is. that, in point of fact, 
the English Government is such that, unless its character 
is changed, the natives will soon ho utterly ruined ; and 
that they arc at present undergoing all the miseries which 
travelling along the road to min involves. In order to prove 
his ])oint he of course offers statistics; and, as usual, 
statistics fail to caiTy conviction. It is not that on the 
face of thorn they are wrting, but that the matters with 
which they deal arc such that no English experience 
enables us to guess what are tho conclusions to which they 
really point. He fii-st takes the whole yearly produce of 
India at three hundred millions st/crling. This figure he 
borrows from tho official statement of an Indian Under¬ 
secretary, and it was at least tho business of so high an 
oflicuil to have as good grounds as could be procured for 
making such a statoment. Dividing tho amount by that 
of the population, one hundred and ninety millions, he 
arrives at tlie re.snlt that tho population produces for itself 
about 3T.S. (id. a head. The Imperial taxation comes to 
36‘. a head, and local cesses and municipal rates bring 
up tlie burden to 5^f. a head. This leaves about 265. a 
head, or sixpence a vs’cok ; and Mr. Hyndman indignantly 
asks how human beings can bo expected to live and thrive 
on sixpence a week per head ? We can only answer that 
we have not the remotest notion how this is done. But 
then, even if the English Government did the whole of its 
work for nothing and collected no taxes whatever, tho 
pecuniary gain to the natives would only be, on Mr. 
Hyndman’s showing, 5^’. per liead in tho year. The popu¬ 
lation w'ould then have sovenpence a head to live on 
instead of sixpcruic for tho week. How people are to live 
on sevenpenco a week is almost os great a puzzle as how 
they are to live on sixpence. But in real life a Govorn- 
raent must cost something. If every reform of which 
Mr. Hyndman could dream were carried out, if there 
w'cre no more loans, no more public works, if there 
were only a tiny army, and if natives thronged the Civil 
Servicjc, it cannot he imagined that wo could do more 
than reduce tho cost of government by one half. In an 
ideal state of things we might leave the natives sixpence- 
halfpenny per week to live on instead of sixpence. It 
is the want, of this extra halfpenny a week which, accord¬ 
ing to Mr, Hyndman, makes tho natives miserable. With 
it they would lie quite ha]ipy ; without it they are utterly 
Avretched. Tlii.s may be so; we do not dispute it; but 
we caniMit realize what it means. What are the precise 
things w'hicih a native would got Avith a halfpenny a week 
mom which ho cannot get now, and for the lack of which 
his life is at present blighted ? 

It must be remembered that this sixpence or sevenponce 
a week is tho gross produce. Mr. Htndman has, indeed, 
made a deduction for seed, but for nothing else. There 
are ne(2essarily other outgoings, of which perhaps the cost 
and maintenance of bullocks is the most important. And 
as the cultivator has, as a rale, no capital, he is obliged to 
borrow what he needs for the production of the next cro^, 
and for the maintenanoe of himself and his family until 
the next crop puts him in funds. The oppression of the 
native usurer is a scourge which excites the indignation of 
philanthropists. But at any rate there are usurers, and 
they do lend, and therefore it must be taken that, as 
a rule, they find lending answer. The natives, therefore, 
live on sixpence a week, and out of it find the interest 
j on usurious loans. They cannot ther^ore have really 
I anything like sixpence a week to live on, Sow welcome 
I it would bo if only some one would tell bewildered 
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Englishmen what the natives in point of ^t live on, and, 
if they had a hal^enny or a thHhing more a week, what 
they would do with it 1 All this is at present so puzzling 
that we are glad to leave Mr. H7 NI>maj7’b statistics, and 
get to his quotations &om the reports of officials. They 
ought to know something. They can see how the natives 
lo^; they can watch their humble efforts at cultivation. 
They can tell when a usui^r enters on mortgaged land, 
and what he does with it when ho has got it. It must he 
0 '\'ned that Mr. Hyndman has got together some very 
sti’ong statements from very credible witnesses as to tho 
increasing poverty of the natives. Wo are told, of the 
North-West Provinces that “tho abject poverty of tho 
“ average cultivator of the district is bevond the bedief of 
“ any one who has not seen it of the Central Provinces, 
that “ the people, if the universal consensus of opinion is 
“ to bo relied on, are rapidly gqing from bad to worse 
“ under our rule"; and of Madras, that there are there 
sixteen millions of pauper ryots. Lord Lawuhncw testifie.s 
that tho breed of bullocks has visibly deteriorated within 
his experience, and that there aro decidedly fewer of 
them. In short, quite apai’t from Mr. Hyni)MAN*s statistics, 
there is enough in the evidence ho adduces to 
make us fool very anxious about the condition of tho 
people of India. We do not, indeed, scie anything to 
show that it is the amount of taxation which is crushing 
tho people. There is some, bnt not perhaps conclusive, 
evidence to show that tho Salt-tax in jures health ; bnt, if tho 
taxation is looked on as a whole, it is n(»t made clear that a 
native with a farthing a wcHjk more would bo a prosperous 
man. But it is also by no means proved that tlio 
fdarraists who say that it will soon bo physically im¬ 
possible for tho natives to pay a penny a week to tlio 
Government aro wrong. 

When we hoar of millions of people living on sixpence 
a week, and paying a penny a week to the Govoniment, 
and being very misoramo, there seems at first sight much 
sen.se in tho view of those who say that tho beat thing the 
Govommont can do for tho people is, not to rodiieo its 
own penny, but, by spending that penny wisely, to enablo 
those who aro earning sixpence to earn ninepcnco or a 
shilling. In other words, judicious public works ought 
to increase tho produce of a country. If the publicMvorka 
that have been consfcrncted in India have not increased 
the produce of the country, then India stands alone in tho 
experionco of tho world. In fiict, India docs produce mucJi 
more than it used to do. No one who knoAvs tho history 
of tho East Indifi Railway can believe that it has fiiilod to 
incrofise very largely the produce of the vast districst 
which it traverses. It may bo true that tlio demand for 
Indian produce has induced cultivators to sow exhausting 
crops in too rapid succession, and that bciforo long we shall 
hoar of a diminution of yield. It is also obvious that 
whore railways or canals do not pay their expenses tho 
districts through which they pass may bo beneditod, but 
districts to which they d«j no good have to contribute 
towards tho interest on their outlay. But that tho general 
produce of the country has not been augmented by rail¬ 
ways and canals is ihconceivablc. Still, whatever may bo 
the amount of this increase, and however much we may have 
done to benefit India by insuring the safety of life and i>ro- 
porty, the fact remains that many unirapoachablo witnesses 
concur in testifying that very considerable masses of tho 
people are becoming poorer every day; and that there is 
ground for app^eheuding that it may soon bo physically 
impossible for them to pay tho taxes they pay at present. 
Whether this is true or not is a matter of the utmost im¬ 
portance to Englishmen. England must pay if India can¬ 
not pay. We cannot leave India, and we cannot allow it 
to bo without a Government which, according to onr 
idoiw, is a good Government. Tho day may como when 
India will be to England what Algeria is to France. 
Wisdom and pTndonoo may prevent this; but no one can 
say that it is impossible. The best way of averting it is 
to recognize its possibility. Englishmen will soon begin 
to take a new interest in India, and to insist that it shall 
be govornod prudently and modestly, and with on absence 
of claptrap and glitter, when they understand that it is 
they who will have to pay for the mistakes of the Indian 
Government. 


LORD CHELMSFORD. 

F to the prosent time Lord CHBLifSFQBD was the hurt 
survivor of the remarkable race of octogenkniui 
lawyers. Rising early into largo practice, he 
associated with a professional generation whioh has for 
tho most port long since past away. He had been a jnnior 
colleague of Bbouqham and StuKum', and he oompet^ for 
business with Campbell, Pot.lock, Folleti?, and WiL»». 
His early and long-continued success as an advocate, lead¬ 
ing in hWatoi* yeafs to high judicial office, perhaps com¬ 
bined with his well-doscrved social popularity to render 
his life as enjoyable as it iras oxtornally prosperous. Those 
who win the groat prizes of tho Bur and tho Bench have 
nothing to envy in any other caroor. It ia their happy lot 
to bo incessantly engaged in attending, not to their own 
affairs, but to tho interests of clients and the rights of 
suitors. Tho comparatively light pressure of vicarious 
anxiety perhaps oxfilains in part tho extraordinary 
longevity of gi*oat lawyers. Tho concentration of 
tho intellect on matters which, except for tho moment, 
involve no burden of enre, and tlio incessant oliango 
of subjects, aro eminently wholesome. A statesman is 
concomod not only with tho fortunes of himself 
and bis party, but with the responsibility for measures 
whi(!h intimately concern tho pnblic welfare. A mistako 
oii his own part or on that of his political allies 
possibly exclude him frcim power for tho best part of his 
lifi’, while? it may perhajis also produce results which aro 
in his judgment deeply injurious to his country. GmzoT 
and Thikks, in tho ripeness of their powers and in tho fall 
current of their ambition, wuro compelled to look on for 
twenl.y years while a Government which they deeply 
disapproved, and on which they could oxorciso no in¬ 
fluence, seemed to bo firmly cst/ablishod in France. At an 
earlier time, Fox expiated tho blunder of his coalition with 
Lord North by remaining in opposition during «icarly 
all tho rest of his life, A lawyer who has once risen 
into the front rank of tho profo.saion is exposed to few 
risks except loss of health, or error in accepting or refusing 
judicial office. Comparative exemption from wearing 
solicitude and from ruinous disappointment explains in 
some degree the felicity which Lord Coke attributed to 
the special favoui* of Providence. 

Leadora of tho Bar when they enter Parliament, and 
when they servo tho Govei’nmont as Attorney-Generals 
and Chanirellors, are for tho most part content to act with 
the party whiidi they have chosen. Lord Cuelmsfobd, by 
nature a loyal genMcman; would, if it had so happened, 
have boon a faithful and consistent Whig, though, like 
some memhers of that pai ty, ho was heartily attached to 
establislied institutions. Ho found himself in stiU more 
congenial rohitifins when ho entered Parliament as a sup¬ 
porter of Sir Robert Peel, He was not specially inclined 
to join cither wing of the Conservative party. Ho was a 
Law Officer when Peel began his tariff reforms and 
endowed Maynooth, and ho retained his place when the 
proposed repeal of the Corn Laws caused tho dismptioa 
of the party. It seems strange to thoso who rocall 
the political history of that time and of tho fol¬ 
lowing years that Lord Stanley was the only official 
disRontient from Sir R. PEEii*s policy who carried his 
disapproval to the point of secession. Several of the other 
colleagues of tho Prime Minister probably agreed in sub¬ 
stance with tho epigrammatic paradox by which tho Duke 
of Weijanu'I'on is said to have convinced or oonyerted tho 
majority of the House of Lords. “ You cannot," said the 
most candid of statesmen, “ dislike tho moasuro more than 
“ I do, and I am going to vote for it." Probably tho 
Attorney-General entertained no affection for Free-trade; 
bnt he voted with his leader, whose judgment he may 
reasonably have preferred to his own conclusions, Tho 
subsequent destruction of tho best Ministiy of the time by 
a coalition of two unprincipled factions dissolved the 
olitical copnexion to which Thebiqer had honourably ad¬ 
ored. Sir Robert Peel announced his dotonninatioxi 
not to return to office, and released his followers foom 
their allegiance, although his principal oolkagues 
org^anked themselves into an intermediate pSrty, 
which exercised much influence until it was vauLuy 
merged in the great Liberal party, ^ir Fkbdb&icx 
Thesiger, now folly at liberty to consult his own 
inclinations and convictions, thenceforth followed tho for¬ 
tunes of the late Lord Derby. Although the recoveiy of 
office seemed distant, he held high rfjipc^as principal 
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lawyer of his party ; aud, though he never attained higii 
Puriiaiuentary omimuice, ho was a lueitl and popular ex¬ 
ponent of any legal argument which arose in the course of 
ciebato. The failure of law'yors to sustain their forensic 
reputation in the House of Commons has often been 
noticed, and it has generally boon oxagg(>rutetl. BiiouanAM 
and FoLhE'rr, Lord {^elbounk and Lord CaikN'I, have been 
as eminent in Parliament us in the profe^^sion; while 
Lord Abinoee, Loi-d Campbelf,, Lord TitiTUO, Tjord Lang- 
DAl.F, and, it may bo oiidcd, Lord Cnvj.aiK-FoBT), have not 
proved theniBolvoB groat orators or debators. Tlioro is 
no reason wdty a succossful lauTor should not he versa¬ 
tile enough to adapt his stylo to u jtcw occa¬ 
sion and a new audience. At Iho liar it is cora- 

mouly cxj)cJieiit +0 exhauKt vyvvy reason which may 
possibly iiitliience the deeirtion of the trilmual, and repeti¬ 
tion of statcintmts and argii intMJts is oflen iieeossavy to 
penntniie the miderstnuding of juries. Parliament is 
rightly intolonnit of undue ru'cnmulation r,>f facts and 
infcrencofi. An advocate wl 10 t\cals Uk^ House of Com¬ 
mons as a jury proituces waj.-iriness ami tlis'/nst.. Many of 
the lavvytTS who have been meiitioTietl Ictjcw little of 
politicsd principles, :ilthough some of them w(!re strong 
urtisans. Lord (JnELMSEoia* w'us n(‘\era /.oalotor u b^'fot, 
ut his political opinions had ])erliaj>s been formed witheiifc 
profound meditation or study. 

Tbronghont his career lie was indebted for his prosperity 
both to merit ami t.o fortune. His first strobe of luck 
asKumeil tlio form of a eiu.shijig calaTnIty, for liis father's 
West Indian estntif was dc'-;! n»u'd by tlie ern])tion of a 
volcano, wdiich, as lie soincLinu's said, was the canst? of his 
becoming Lord Clianccllor. His early ]»vogrerS at tlic Bar 
was facilitated not only by his c.on^idm'ivble nbillty, but 
by a singularly attraol^\c pevsim and u niuFic.d Yoi('e. 
B(jth advanlagi^s attended him through Vii'e, even to his 
latest years, lie was past eighty v lusi, liaving at last 
begun to stuo]), he expliiinrsi his wlthdraval from the 
House of Lords and the dudicial Cummitteo by the 
characteristic ('X(;use tliat ho was ( ousi ifMu^, t*f lieing no 
longer an upright jndge, hlonc of his fn nf(‘,'>,sioijfd coiitcni- 
poraries or imniediat'C predecessors, witli ])crh!ipstli(‘excep- 
tionofLord Denmax, owed so uiindi to persmud aii]if“arancc ; 
and if Dexman whs more imposing, was more 

winning. This high .sense of honour wliicli ho derived 
from birth and eduoMtion was in itself an ch'uionfc of 
forensic succesa. No man denonmit'd wiUi readier or more 
©ariM3St indignation any obliqnity of conduct «m the part 
of litigants or practitioners. There lcip]«)y seldom 
<)ccasiun to protest against the purtialiiy of an Jhagli.sh 
judge ; but in the course of a huge ])t*!U’ticc iHiTon' Hloction 
G)nimittces in the early rt'forunut l*iuliamrTit,s Mr. 
Thesiger's eloquence \vas often (?Tnp](»yed in ctmderaning 
the seandalons unfainu'sHof {)!iity majoulh's. At that time 
the result of an electit)n inquiry could almost nbvnys bo 
predictCKl with certainty as soon as tlie muucs of tin; Com¬ 
mittee were published. I'hc; Committee Jtnmiis and Urn 
eorridors moi*o than once rang with it rcgnlar r.pplause 
when the great Cotisftr\*^il.ivo advocsito *'.\piT ’,scd his con¬ 
temptuous anger at the decision of some liiberal Chair¬ 
man. Perhaps tlm most romarkablo of Lord Chui.ms- 
l*0BX>*s forensic, gifts was his faculty of naraition. Ho Jiad 
the rare art of stating facts so as almost to siiperstdo tho 
necessity of comment, and wdth sncli clearnoss that his 
hearerfi were ready beforehand to ncccjd hi,s inferences. 
That, as a judge, ho surpassed the e ipeclations of the pro¬ 
fession, though he c'an sc^arcoly ho said t-o have attained 
the first rank, was in gwai mcnsni(» the result of his 
practisod mastery of facts. In pl•i^'ate coiiver.saiion no 
man oonld tell a story better or in fewer words. 

Tho jokes and anecdotes and puna which flowed in 
abundance from a quick famsy and a genial temperament 
will be long remembered by Lord CuELMsp'oito’s survivors, 
though they may not have displayed the depth of humour 
which would entitle them to permanent preservation. At 
one time he amused his lei.snrc with a project, which was 
perhaps never realized, of collecting the good sayings and 
good stories which he had heard at the Bar. His own 
oontributions would have beim not inconsiderable; bnt 
l^rhaps it would not bo desirable compress within the 
limits of a jest-book tho records of robing-i-oouia and 
circuit tnesscB. When Sir Walter Hctyrr had spent a 
season in London sixty years ago, he rt^eorded his opinion 
thsi^he bishops were mure amusing than tho wits, and 
the litwyers than tho bishops, and it is possible 
that the «Mme gradation of social excellence may pre¬ 


vail in the ^irosent day; yet it must be admitted 
that thefovourlte jests of toe Bar are comparatively trivM 
and superficial, and that they can oidy be appreciated 1^ 
the aid of teedinioal knowledge or professional ass^'ation. 
liord Chelmrpobi) never descended to the condition of a 
deliberate and laborious inventor of witty phmseB or stdries. 
He sometimes said grmd things, because ho liked to make 
others laugh, and to laugh himself; but he never comyro- 
misi-jd his dignity by unseasonable disturbance of seriona 
busiuops or discourse. He is, fortunately for his countiy 
and his profession, not singular in having compfeted a long 
and active career without imputation on his hononr or his 
(jharaotor. His good Cortmto attended him to the eudL In 
the last year of ills lifo he saw one sun employed in a high 
military command, and another promoted to one of the 
Itiglicst judicial posts. 


SOME LESSONS OF THE GLASGOW FAILURE. 

A STRONG iniprossion prevails that the full con- 
BU(]nencQs of the failure of the City of Glasgow Bank 
have not yet rcs^ealcd ihoiiisclves. People arc preparing 
for a time of ])o«.sible trial, and a feeling of suspense 
V, Jiich is very sigiiificsint reigns at all the business centres. 
How far tlicso a])prehensionH ani well gi’ouruhsd it is too 
early as yet to say. The weak houses which have boon 
propped up by tho Bank need not necessarily close their 
doors ibo instant support is withdrawn fromibcin. Thoir 
papei’ may not fall du(3 fi^r some weeks to come, and, until 
then, they may go on denying that they have been hurt. 
Still more ih) tlu'Sc remarks apply to iirms which are 
allected by the failure, not of the Bank itsedf, bnt of tho 
hou.'^es v.’liieh it brings down. Some of these may bo able 
to b<Mi,r the blow, but time alone can prove this. For tho 
moment, them, we are passing through a period of sup- 
juv^.'^ed crisis. 'I'hat the crisis may 110I. become acute, it 
is above all things essential that men of biisine.ss should 
remain cool, and not allow Ihemselves to be alarmed by 
the passing runionrs that succeed one miotlici* so plenti¬ 
fully. Aleauwhile it is to bo liopod thsit some of tho 
h s.'-Muis of the cata.strophe will bo laid to hearl., a.nd will 
heljt to pvot,ect n.s from similar di.saster.s in llu! future. 

'Jdit' vieos of the dopo.sjfc system we comnumted upon 
last wcM'k. 'They are so patent as to call for little further 
rcijiark. It ina.y be tlmt payment of interest tm deposits can¬ 
not bo altogotlior aboli.shed. People wonhl hardly care to 
leave their money entirely idle in the hands of otliers. 
And, as the dejm.sits constitute the main working capital of 
the banks, it' may be argued, that tho depositors have a 
right to a share of the profits. Without Btopping to dis¬ 
miss this point, W(‘ may a.ssinTic it to be abuiid.antly clear 
that som(^ change is TM!ce.ssa.ry' in the internsis of depositors 
theinsidvris not. h.'ss than of all other classes, interest, if 
paid at all, ought to be Gxed on such a scale as would 
leave a fair margin of proiit to tlie cautious banker ; and, 
further, di'posits should cease to be repayable on demand. 
Still, the <l(*posit system, though it R dangerous ten¬ 
dency to encourage reckless and specolativo management, 
is proved l»y experience to be not incompatible with good 
banking. Not so the special practices which have ruined 
tlic City of Glasgo-w establishment. Invostmcnts in real 
e.stato in Now Z(jaland, in building transactions at homo, 
ill cotton and iron and coal vemturtis elsewhere, may be 
profitable 4^0 those Avho make such undertakings their 
special business ; but these things are not banking. A 
manager r(‘sidont in Glasgow, however able, cannot know 
the value of land at the Antipodes, cannot follow the upg 
and dowms of the markets at Bombay, Kurrachee, and wo 
know not how many other places. Owing millions in tho 
form of deposits which he has engaged to pay whenever 
called upon, ho is bound to keep his capital well within 
reach; and he fails in tin’s elementary duty when he goes 
to the Far East ajid Australia in his speculations. More 
grave still, so tar us the directorate is concerned, is the 
ebarg© that of tho advances reoklossly made by the City 
of Glasgow Bank a largo proportioii. has been to the 
Direefors or their friends. We may hope that this latter 
proceeding is peculiar to that Bank. But there is another 
cause of its shipwreck w'hich it is believed to shore with 
too many other establishments. We refer to the magni¬ 
tude of its acceptances. We can hardly conceive any 
circumstances that would justify a bank in putting its 
name to paper which is saterwards hawked about the 
market for discount. A bank which does this exposes . 
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itsolf to the of every breath of discredit that miij 

be whispepod agaizwst imy of the firms whieb it so accom¬ 
modates. If the paities are in good credit, the iWHictico 
is unnecessary. If tliey are not, their bills will sooner or 
later be refused, and the accepting esta-blishmeiit will 
either have to tahe them up or clc»se its doors. Yet, iiKte- 
fensiblu as the position is, tho acceptances of tho City of 
Glasgow Bank were nearly a niillion and a half when the 
last 1 alance-shcct was niad(» up. According to tho Tinies^ 
they had risen to nearly two millions and three-quarters 
at the time of stoppage. 

The whole affair ought to bo a warning to persons with 
money to invest. Until tho investigation that is now 
going on shall have been completed, it is im])ossiblo to say 
what the liabilities of the bink will nltimntoly prove to lie. 
Tt may be that tho nssets will nearly cover the obligations, 
or there may be a very large deficit. Whether larg<^ or 
small, however, tlic delicit will have to Ijc mndc goo<l by 
the aharehohlors, en<’li of whom is liable to tho full extent 
of his property. When tho Western Ihink was wound up, 
calls amhnnting in the agi^-regato to 125/. per .shawj wore 
made, but part of tho j)rocc!edB w'hs afterwards r(?tnnieil. 
Ifixporienoo alone can toll whether the City of (ilnsgow 
sdiurclioldcrs w’ill siifl'er equally. .It may be aseuTued 
that tho resnseitatioTi of tho Bank, though urged in 
some quarters, is out of the question; ibr if the concern 
eoiild have been saved, the other banks would not 
liavo refused assistance*. Besifies, the o])iriiou of tin* 
accountants in wdjosc liaTirls the books have lw*en ])Iaeed 
is that the sto])p.*igo is Hnal. ^’ho slinreholders, there¬ 
fore, lose thf; whole of the eapilal they have invested, 
w'ith all chance ol* future dividends; and further they arc 
liable to make good debts which, when all assets are 
realized, may uniount to millions, but. at ]»resent are of 
indefinite aniounii. TIjo Scolninan has been at tho trouble 
of analysing the list of sharcholderH, and the results which 
it brings out will help ns to uiiderstand what, this means. 
Tho first point to bo noted is that the Bunk itself is a holder 
of its own shares to t in* sniioiint of over 153,000?. Wecallcd 
attention la.st wi-ek to the faet that almnsb on tho eve of the 
failure the stoch w^as ((noted at close upon 240—very 
nearly tho price of Bank of England stock. W^c now find 
that the Bank had purchased nearly one-sixth of its whole 
capital. Tho faet nfiiiarentiy sug^gests that the iJirei'tors, in 
tho hope of lx)lsteriiig up the failing credit of the onnot>rn 
and keeping iheir eonstiturnis in tho dark to tho last 
inruuent, used the rr survo to k(?ep np tlie ]>rico of Mio sliaros. 
Be this as it may, the purcha.scs reduce the paid-up capital 
iVom a million, a.s it was siippoHod to be, to less than 
847,000?. Tliis dilVeronco the shareholders will have to 
makeup. Wlvo, then, are those shareholders ? Two 
Inmdi’CHl and seventy-eight of them, or eoiisid(U’ahly more 
than ouo-(ifth, hold slock in amounl.s of jool. or under. 
TTieso are eh'arly’- people of very small iiu*anR. IVIost of 
thorn probably had thus invested all the little savings of 
tboir lives. I’liey now lose the whole iiuajujo which the in- 
ve.stment brought in; and if, in addition, they have to 
niortga-ge their enmings to pay up calls, they will he hojM^- 
lessly crippled, many of them utterly ruined. Again, 788 
out of 1,272 hold amountriB of 500?. and under; and few of 
them arc likely to be in a po.sition to l>ear a serious loss. 
T'hero aro only eighty-eight shareholders holding amounts 
of 2,000k and upwards, among these being tho Bank itself, 
wliich reduces the resd numlnir to eighty-seven. Thcf?© 
figures show, first, that the stock liad boconie a favourite 
investment with n class that never ought to tou(;h 
such se^rities—thrifty, saving people with small means, 
widows, spinsters, country clergjnmcn, and the like; and 
secondly, that for some reason or other, possibly bcjcans© 
of the .peculiar managoment, it was avoided by great 
capitalists. 

We have said that shares like those of this Bank ought 
never to be touched by tho thrifty poor. The reason is 
obvious. Such persons cannot possibly know whether or not 
their money is in safe hands. ‘ Bich men can, if they choose, ! 
as certain whether the Directors are fit to hold se^its at the ; 
]k)ard. They do not always take tho trouble, we ju*e quit© - 
au-are, but if they chose to do so, they could. Moreover, 
through tlieir biokers and business connexions, they are 
in a position to find out what is thought by competent 
^tersons of the management. They can insist also upon 
ie(5eiving any inlbrmalaon which they think ou^^ht to bo 
given them. In short, by eommunicatitm and combina¬ 
tion they have the power to exoroiso on effective control 
over any concern in which they are iiiterested. But a 


number of small, poor sburcholdor.^, scattered over the 
countrj', are lotuUy h«4plcBS. Women and (iountry 
clergymen and riir.d stdioolmastcrf^, cn'cn if they liad 
tho hooks before* Bioni, W'ould h*iim mdhing from 
them; not to aid that, they would ho among tho 
last to hcui* runionrs uf ."lismaiiagemout. Should it. evoo 
be fonjod uj»oii noiice, they would Ik* quite at 

a loss whut to do. (M* course wt* alunild hope for little 
pcrmanonl. result froni sucli I’onsoning, if we were speaking 
of an investment Kiut held oui even a plausibiC promise of 
largo prr»fii,s. Bui what :ire the iael'^ in ibis cUKof The 
filliiixholdel* in the t'Jity of Glusginv B;iuk is li.ublc to tJie 
full extent of his nieuns, and lie ineiin'od this risk for a 
return but siigls11y exc-eediag what luj ornild have secuml 
almost without risk. j\s wo iiuve fn-en, the lOO?, share 
was worth a few wv’ks ago c,]0?., and the highest divjdcwi 
dcehiml was 13 ]ioi’ ceid.. 'J'-’k*. veal return on the in- 
vt-'stiTK'ut was thus: 5 per <*eTit. Even un original shnre- 
hfdder, if uny kinui reniuiucd, us lio (K>uld have iKdd liis 
stoek in tluj market for tho faim mentiunod, was in effect 
receiving but 5 per eenf. Wits that a. relurn W’mib the 
terrible risk iueui‘red f CouhoIb with perfect security 
yield 3} ]K*r etuit. Broueh Itmirei and fiound railways 
j)ay 4 per (M'ut. without trouble or liability. Colonial and 
Americau securities p;pve 4^ or nearly, and safe im>rtgag(ip 
ou liousehold p7*o]>ert y will return as much as 5 per cent. 
"Whoro was llui iudiiceutent, then, for nssnming ». liability 
wliioli may prove lilej ’illy ruinous ? ^J'lmt pe\»ple can be 
found to risk so juiieh in ord(jr tt> get little is a irieJau- 
choly illustration of tho blind und ignorant hcedlessnesu 
in mait('rs of bni.iiK'/s of that (dusa of the commuiiit-y 
which can least all'oid tt) make mistakes. 


MR. GL.\T)STO^B^S POLITICAL RT:CRE:iTIO^■S. 

I N all connlrics, and more especyiallT in those which use 
the Kitglish laiiguuge, oelebriiy involves Un* dmwRick 
of a constant liabilily to make speeches. Mr. GLAiis'WiaE 
has loss rou.son to complain of the demand tlian other 
emijient persons, because in him the corresponding supply 
of matter and wortls is abiindaut and constant. Like many 
other Engli-sfimcn, he seems hitbert.o to have ornittod in 
Ilia travels a visit to tln» .IbIo of Man ; and tii(3 inhabitants 
naturally oxnltod in the opportunity of sharing in the 
rhetorii'al bounty of tlurir elotpient guest. An ordinary 
memory ruid ijnaginarton would peihaps Jjavo proved in- 
Riifficioiit to the oecasiou. The Jslo of Man cannot bo said 
to oeeiqiy a prominent piacG in history, being best known 
as having bc'oii two or throe gonoriitions ago a popular 
rc^fugo of insolvent debtors. It had once a. lu.iigttag<3,of its 
own, which is now believed to be extinct; it has, or bad, 
fi coinage bearing nn (!X(*eptioiially gi‘ot(?8qu© device; it has 
im ancient represeTd,alive aasombly called tlw? House of 
Keys; and it furni;.li<3s half tho title of a bishop whoso 
prcMlocessoTH formerly als(» (‘xerciscjd Bpiritiial jurisdiction 
over tlic Southern Islands, now known us the Hebrides. 
Mr. Gladstonj), wIk), as usual, was better informeid than 
tho educated vulgar, cllH{K>vcrod, or i)rovioaBly know, 
that tho ManxTn<3n enjoyed a singular and enviald© 
immunity. It appears from his speech that, unlike the 
inhabitants of what ho calls “ the neighbouring island ** 
of GTCftt Britain, the happy islanders pay no taxes. Thtnr 
exemption supplied a convenient t«jxt for a discourse on 
the lessons of economy which Mr. fTLAX>STONr. learned, as 
he says, in his earlier career from Sir BcojEUT Phel. H© 
still objects to tJn3 vast iiujwiase of public expenditure, 
though it is, at least, in part, unavoidable. It must be 
admitted that in his advotaicy of national thrift Mr. 
Gladstonji: is always consistoait, though his doctrine would 
cany greater weight if ho were more carefial to dis- 
tingoish between expedient and wasteful outlay. If it 
wero neccjs.sary to tako a side in the controversy between 
extravag«yi<3e and extreme frngality^, there can be no doubt 
that it is bolter to save too much than to spend too muoK 
If it is literalJy true tliat the Isle of Manjpays no taxes, Mr. 
Gijldstonk’s audience must have been disinterested judges 
of the comparative evih* of protusion and miserly narrow¬ 
ness ; but a recent local disaster may have diverted the 
attention of some of his hearers from complaceiit oriticism 
of evils in which the island has no share. Of the Afglum 
complications Mr, GtxusTONE’ spoke, or abstained from 
speaking, with comtnet^dabk* prudence and fe.im.e.ss. It is 
md(3od not difficult to anticipate his future mode of deal¬ 
ing with the quand; but iDcir the present he is content to 
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say that ho rcf^ards tho qnostioii with jsjriof and alarm, 
if the miJder torjns of rogvot and auxioty are sabstitntod, 
no roaaonablo politician will fail to Bliare Mr. Gladstone’s 
fooling. 

The viKit to tilts Isle of Man may bo said to have passed 
withoni coiitrovorsiaJ iuloiTuption* for Iho eorrospoiidoueo 
with Lord Cladd Hamilton can scarcely have tlisturbcd tho 
reposo of the iouvisl. It would in any cjise have boon 
dimcult to deliato at longl-h sx fiinijslo issue of fact. In 
oTJo of his late publications ^slr. (1i,M)STonis cited, as antlio- 
rities in favonv of liis own ]solitical views, tho constitu¬ 
encies xvhich have lately happened to fill vacnncics in tho 
representation. Mujorifics xvhicli rtdiii’n Liberal candi¬ 
dates may bo BnjijiostHl to disap])i'ovo of’ the Ministerial 
policy j and, if iho world at large is not greatly influenced 
by tho judgment of f he householders of Mexvcastlc-UTider- 
Lymo, it is ira])OSKib]o to deny that they have added two 
votes to tho strength of the Upi>osilion. Mr. Gladstone 
is consistent in attaching importance to tho results of 
occasional elections; for in itS74 lie throwaway a compact 
and Rufheient majonty by dissolving J^lrliuIucnt hocaust! 
Strond and two or ihr<H' oilier boroughs had rotnrncd Con¬ 
servative menibova. Ithes often been observed that in it.s 
third or fourth year a MinJ.stry liccoincs so far unprijui- 
lar that it loses rather than gaiii.s in single elections. 
The prc'Sciit Gox'crnrncnt has been generally fortunate in 
exemption from the ordinary rale, and flio cxcitcMnent pro- 
dneod by current questions lias cmised several oscilJatinns 
in the usual course ol’pelil-ii^al ojiinion. If Parlianient bad 
been dissolved in tlie luitiiinn of 1S76 Mr. G ladsto.ve would 
have commanded a Inrgti majority. A gciiox’al election in 
the spring of tho jirescMt year woulil have produced an 
opposite result. The casual elect ions which liavo since 
occurred si'om io show tluit tho onl-hnsiasin for Lord 
Bhacunstteli/s foreign ])olicy has subsided, and that no 
domestic question of prevailing interest has arisen to 
take its plaee. Tho Liberals Jiave, on the whole, lately 
wnjn more than they have lost; but tll<^ir antago¬ 
nists think that their vieturies eaii bo explained axvay. 
At New castle-under-Jiynui tho Jjibcral candidate con¬ 
descended to purchase the votes of fhe Irish electors by 
acquiescence in the principle of llorue llnlc; and tho suc¬ 
cess of Mr. Bass at Tam worth was, j-ightlyor wrongly, 
attributed to the more ubiquitous principle of beer. ’J’lio 
return of Lin-d Colin Camitilll jiroved that his family 
retains a largo portion of its ancient influcmro in Argylc- 
shiro, and it was also partially explained by ecclesiastical 
misons which Englishnum can scarcely jjresiimo to under¬ 
stand. Until fuj’tJicr experiments have been tried as 
vacancies occur, it will bo ditlieult to judge whether 
Mr. Gladstone’s congratulations to his i)arty were well 
founded. 

Lord Claud IlAiiiLTON, not content to xvait, has pub¬ 
licly challenged the accuracy of Mr. Gf,ai)S,ione’s statistics. 
If Newcastle has voted one wuy, rJusl.mi and Truro 
Lave voted tho other way; and in si'vci’ol moutli.s the 
Opposition has only gained three or four scats. Com¬ 
paratively indolent politicians who arc not disposed 
minutely to examine the evidence on either side will bo 
disposed to conjecture that the disputants liavo been looking 
at opposite sides of tho gold and silver shield. Mr. Glad- 
stonk’s attention is absorbed by the gohhm results of Tam- 
wortli, New'castlc, and Argylcshirc. Lord Claud Hamilton 
not only calls attention to Consurvalivo victories, Initcontends 
that between Homo llule syeophaucics and local causes 
the Liberal glitter is not all genuine gold. Mr. Gladstone, 
for once, is not inclined to do battle at the moment, 
although ho only adjoimis the conti'sfc. Courteously 
ailmitting that Lord Claud Hamilton has a right to his 
own ojnuion, lie declines to pro.«!ocnto the controversy 
until he is at leisure to deal with the wlmle subject in 
detail. Ho hopes that tlic opportunity will soon anive, 
and there can be no doulit that his lucubrationH will appear 
in an caily number of tho Kinvicunik Century or tho 
FortniyhUy Au inquiry into the opinions of 

various Knglisli boronghs would scarcely suit the purpose 
of an American periodical. The continuance of the dis- 
enssion will not bo impatiently expecl^ed. By-(dections aro 
not nnimportant cither in their <lii’©et resiilis or as in¬ 
dications of tho prevailing political current, but the 
lessons which they teach lie on tho surface, and are 
fioon exhausted. Perhaps Mr. Gladstone may divine some 
hidden significance in tho count of heads in a few 
obscure provincial towns. The chances aro that any 
additional ovidonce which may bo supplied in the mean¬ 


time will be in favour of his views. Financial disturbance 
and commercial sloguation always affect the popularity of 
the actual Government, and the heavy liabilities which 
have been incurred during tho last year will probably be 
increased, w^hUo tho revenue is still declining.' Unless a 
rapid and brilliant succoss is attained in Afghanistan, 
there will bo nothing to stimulate the enthusiasm which 
xvas atone time entertained for Lord BEACONSFiELDand his 
colleagues. 

Mr. (Gladstone’s comments on recent elections will prob¬ 
ably be accompanied by counsels for tho future. Ho has 
uiifortuiiatoly pledged Jiimself to the Birmingham ma- 
csliinory wdiich seiwes both to pack Parliamentary and 
mnnicipiil elections and to manipulate agitation on 
eveiy political question. The system which has boon 
constructed by Mr. Guam iieuIj aim and his associates is 
the most mischievous of niodora innovations; but 
it will certainly not be abandoned if it is found in 
practice to conduce to tho triumph of a faction. In 
tlie United States the corruption and degradation of 
legislative bodiixs and of public functionaries have natu¬ 
rally resulted from tho same organization by which 
Mr. Gladstone hopes to ensure tho predominance of 
the Liberal party. It is doubtful whether tho more 
scrioim nature of Erigli.sh political issues will increase or 
mitigate the vicious teudciioii'S of primary assemblies 
and conv^ontiou.s. Amencan contests almost alwa^ s turn 
on tho ilistribniion of ijower and of ollice. English parties 
(jaiinoL avoid the nccfSHity of dealing with foreign affairs 
and domestic legislation. An almost ludicrous instance of 
oQicious jiresumption is furnished in a late circular issued 
by the mnnagers of the Birmingham Club. The Liberal 
Associations under their control are directed to pass votes 
in censure of the Govormiient for its Afghan policy. Where 
Mr. Gladstone for tiui moment professedly fears I0 
tread, half-a-dozcii elected agil.ators rush iu without tho 
suiallc.^^t hesitation. Many Liberals liavo protested against 
tho stiniding coriKpiracy of wliich Birminglmm is the 
centro; but it is not improbable Ihat malcontents may bo 
eventually forced to submit. Mr. CiiamceuIiAIn and Mr. 
Gi.AnS'iONE aro doing great barm to the country, but they 
may ])robably bo promoting tho su])remacy of their party. 
It is not even cortnin whether their efforts to supjircss 
fj-ccdom of election aro necessary for their purpose. It is 
])ossiblo that tho dissolulion, which cannot bo delayed 
beyond two years, will put an end to the preponderunco 
of the Conservatives. Household suffrage, with tho 
Ballot, is capable of any amount of caprice ; and the un¬ 
expected victory of 1874 may imrhaps bo followed by a 
not loss decisive defeat. 


THE SHEFFIELD CHURCH CONGRESS, 

ri’IJIE Church Congress which has just been sitting at 
J- Sbetlicld lias been cliielly interesting to the thinking 
public as evidence of that widening rift in the Low 
Church or Evangelical party of which tho wrangle over 
tho lawfulness of publicly co-operating with other religious 
parties is really tho result rather than tho cause. Q’ho 
Evangelical movement in its old heroic days was a pro¬ 
test, not only against the wickedness of the world, but 
against tlio hcljjlc.ssTicr'S ot' the then corporate Church in 
grappling with tho evil. Historically it w’^as a revival of 
tho I’ui'ifcfcns, and practically it was a knot of men driven 
back upon theiuselve,^, bugging iho special poculii^ities of 
a soured idiosyncrasy, while they yielded a gindging 
allegiance to a body from which they dared not strike 
themselves off, but which they accused as guilty of the 
existing distemperaturo. Tho Church of England was 
tolerable to them so far as it provided them with pulpits 
to preach from, pai-sonages to live in, and tithes and glebe 
for sustenance, while it xvas iutoJorable in its ooclesiastical 
aspect of orders, fonnal worship, and traditionary organi¬ 
zation. 

They xvore an introspective sect, and were'unahlo to ap¬ 
preciate how much the real good which they were doing in 
their narrow way was strengthening the general Church 
even in the features for which they had the least sym¬ 
pathy. Accordingly, io make a short stoiy, they awoke 
to find themsclvea confronted by a corporate Ohnroh no 
longer asleep and helpless, but partioularly lively, and 
capable of contending with those evils of which they 
fancied themselves the sole antagonists in the very ways 
which were to themselves most repulsive. With this dis- 
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coveiy the choice was forced upon them between their 
idios^crasios and their incorporation into the general eccle¬ 
siastical community—‘the choice, in short, of l^ing a cave or 
a party. To add to their perplexity, there was a third host 
in the field not a little recruited by stragglers from their 
own camp, who had borrowed thoir policy of a conditioned 
and somewhat selfish allogiance in order to promote 
o^nions peculiarly distasteful to their convictions. The 
burden of the traditionary system of the English Church 
sat loosely on Evangelicals so long as it gave them 
facilities for filling the pulpits with the echoes of Calvin. 
They had, however, now to loam that thoy had them¬ 
selves created a prcjcedent, against which they at least 
could oppose no valid protest, for the in-egular action of 
the disciples of latitudinarianism. Tlxe llIssonlcrR, too, 
wlio had been the “dear brethren” of the old Evangelical 
fathers, bo^n to throw out unmannerly hints about loaves 
and fishes, while contending that Low Cliurchrncm had 
really more in common with tliomthan with High Church¬ 
men, and that tho only reason for thoir not leaving their 
false allies and joining their trno friends must bo a keen 
conviction of the material benefits of establishment. The 
decision over which i.lie Evangelicals might have gone 
on doubting indxdinitely 'was a cci don tally precipiiated by 
tho institution of diocesan gatherings and Church Con¬ 
gresses, aggi'avated by the more imperious and ap[»al]iTig 
manifestations of Lambeth Confijreiicos, wliieli in 1S07 
so sorely startled tlio Archbishop of Youk, backed by 
the nearly undivided Ejiiscopnte, whilo in 1878 the oppo¬ 
sition to thorn could only find some unknown Bishop 
At-Koiu> to raise tho cry of tho wiitolimaii. Tho gauntlet, 
was thrown down to them when, attlie Croydon Congi‘(‘PS 
of 1877, to their iiitiiiito disgust ami, the amiiserneut of 
shrewder bystanders, the Archbishop of CANTHKluuiy, 
author of the Publie Worship Act, spoke out. so e.loavly for 
the tolerant comprohenaivoness of the (hiureh of England; 
and the case was made mucli worse for the Puritans when 
his partner in that unlucky husiuess, the Northern Metro¬ 
politan, declared himself ready for the second time to take 
the chair at the unholy gathering. 

Those who have taken cither lino have much to urge 
for their choice. With tho intransigents the case is very 
simjxlo. They claim their old isolatioji as ossontialto their 
liberty of teaehing, and they risk tho eonsequonces. 'Pho 
conformers, on the other liarid, have to balance Joss and 
gain. Tliey gain a recognized stniiding-groiind, and a 
varied auditory, within the Esinhlishmont which thej' 
so highly appreciate; but they lose not only the right of 
as.serting thoir exclusive pretensions, but logical consis¬ 
tency in bolding the residue of thoir distinet.ivo budget. 
Their Puritanism, at all events, is no longer virginal; 
and Puritanism, if not intolerant, i.s notliing. They 
lapse into a whity-brown condition of less High Cbnrch- 
manship, supposing th( 3 ni to be siueere in their 
pacific professions. To say smooth things, indeed, ou the 
platform of a Church Congress, where there is no voting 
to test sincerity, and then to work tho machinery of por- 
fiocution in tho committee-room of the Church Associatiou, 
is as easy as it is discreditable; but it is a policy that 
must recoil upon its profo.ssors, especially as, with all their 
aberrations, the Ritual i.sts, of however extreme a com¬ 
plexion, have honourably adhered to the principle of live 
and let live. In contrast to such tactics may bo quoted 
tho evident signs of a keener apfxrociation of ecclesiastical 
orgimization audible in many of tho utterances of the more 
moderate members of the Evangelical party. The Dean 
of Ripon—D r. PRKMANTLB—for instance, honestly con¬ 
fessed that he had once had little regard for cathedrals. 
His fate was now to bo practically conuootod with them, 
and his now familiarity had bred respect for them in all 
those characteristics in which iliey have been an offence 
to tho sour spirit of genuine Puritanism—processions, 
musical seiwicos, and constant worship. This is but a detail, 
but it is one which is plainly indicative of a change of 
front. 

The risky feature of most Church Congresses has gene¬ 
rally boon the working-men’s meeting, owing to the perpetual 
temptation which it engendcxrs to claptrap and patronizing 
on the part of tho speakers, addressed to a lathering 
judiciously packed by the managers. The audionco are 
children of nature, and they know that they have been 
brought together to bo talked at, whilo thev have tho 

S ower of making themselves veiy nasty if the talk 
oes not happen to square with thoir fancies. One 
of tho few occasions on which Bishop WiLbEKFOacB 


was ever browbeaten by his audience was at the 
working-men’s meeting during the Liverpool Church 
Congress, when he attempted to reuson with a mob of 
Ortmgo roughs. At Sheffield, however, any sinister antici¬ 
pations as to tho way in which grinders might handle tho 
Bishops whom thoy had cornorod was dissipated by the 
remarkable pluck and common-senao with which the 
Archbishop of Youk launched tho discussion by giving 
tho audience a dressing all round on tho varied iheinos of 
practical religion, worldly wisdom, and politiijal economy, 
’faking up the cross, starving the wife to feed tho dog, and 
declining to realize the faist that falls in wages follow tho same 
natural law as rises, might seom a loosely.compacted budget 
of miscollanoous topics; but they were all picturesquely 
brought to bear on each other in Innguagc intelligible to 
tho T*oughest British workman. Tho cheery humour of 
the Ifishop of Caklirlu completed tho good impression 
produced by tho Metropolitan’s address. Small admirers 
as wo are in genonil of Archbishop Thomson’s ccxslesiastical 
policy, wo feel it tho more strongly io be onr duty to give 
him praise whore ho so well deserves it. Next year’s 
Congress will faexx the cnlliors and coppcr-smeltcrs of 
Swansea; and wo hope they will hear w'ords equally 
Kcmsiblo and courngcous. 

A JHNISTKU OF HEALTH. 

ri'^UE Sanitar^'^ Institntoof Groat Britain has just held its 
X annual (V)ngres.s nt St,afford, with embodiedsaniiarian- 
ism,in tho person of Mr, Edwin CfiADwirK, for its President. 
Mr. CifADWlCK in his oponiiig addriis^s (‘xplaitted tho laws 
of lu'iilth to his brotlicr refornuM's. ’J'he rules are simple, 
and the Tnethod cln‘a[>. If a man is w’cll, ho need not bo- 
C(nrie ill. If ho is ill, it is in his own power to become 
■well. Tlio State is often acensed by social reformers of 
culpable indifference to the improvotnent of tho com¬ 
munity. No charge, to judge from Mr. CirADwrcK’s own 
nd missions, can bo nitu'C unjust. At the public cost, 
it apfMiars, a sanitarium has been established in which 
“tho Hiiik invariably improve.” Valetudinarians seek 
health abroad in every climate, from the Nile cataracts 
to Davos. Tlmy c'xposo their woak lungs to bo chilled 
in marble cathedrals, and affront death in tlio fii,- 
voniito brcodiug-pliicos of typhoiil and ague. Children 
lino tho Englisli coast in search of juiro bi'oozcs, and in¬ 
halo with eveiy breath the poison, of diphtheria. Mean¬ 
time the fortnuatofow who havo learned tho sccrot have a 
resort where tiny are safe against a]l such perils and can 
bo cured without charge of any ailment thoy have con¬ 
tracted. Free board and lodging and tho best sanitary 
a])ijlianccR arc ready for any who care to avail themselves 
of the privilege. Tlio State offers to any who choose to 
fulfil cortsiin eiisy conditions tho water cure and the 
temperance cure. Taxpayers who do not participate in 
the advautagc.s need not grudge their share of the ex¬ 
penditure ou these public demonstrations of sanitary 
Boloncc. Tho dietary costs a mere fourpence a day. A 
system must bo worth tho outlay to the community under 
which “the middle-aged go out improved in bodily 
strength.” One little preliminary to admission into 
what-Sir Rouert Cukistison declared to bo “ the hoaHhiest 
“ place in the world” is obligatory. No canvassing for 
votes is required, no charity electioneering; all that is in- 
dispensable is that a judge and jury should have pro¬ 
nounced tho patient a fit subject for tho regimen. The 
hydropathic establishment which Mr. Chadwick so warmly 
recommends is a county gaol. Sanitary science has taken 
possession of the prisons, nnd has turned what was once 
“ a sentence to tho tortures of excessive disease and a 
“ premature doaili ” into one of “ improved health, as 
“ well as of prolonged life and working ability.” 

Sanitary science Is no doubt a fine thing; but it is 
unlucky that men should require penal servitudo to 
enjoy its advantages. “ Sanitarians ’ would willingly 
apply tho seme specitio to thoir fellow'-citizens at large ; 
but it would be a high charge to pay even for composed 
nerves and a regular digestion to pass the whole dyspeptic 
section of society through the county prison. That is the 
ideal. Bui reformers, even sanitary reformers, cannot ex¬ 
pect to leap to pertcction at once. They profess that they 
would be totisfied for the present to be given an official 
right to advise people how neither to poison nor bo 
poisoned by thoir neighbours. It would almost seem from 
tho tone of Dr. Benjakin RtCHAiiDSON’s address to the 
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()otigro»8 Oh tliifci siabjecfc that tlioro are ev'^n injmlioious 
BftiiitariaiiB.*’ We should Bunniso that Dr. liiouASDsax 
luast huvrt faun<] advanced thinker.^ csipablo of «ugge«t- 
ing ihiit an IflaglidhinaTi’M home, or, at all events, his 
dmbif;, should no longer Iv* his castlo. He rebukes this 
intomjwrate hfinie with aiiitoo gmvitj. He is shocked 
aJt the suspicion limt any Duglifeliiiian would consent to 
a/tJtompb to ewioroe eveu the wiscpt of nilcs on the coin- 
** tmmity hy serving it. with a Bubpenna to attend to 
“ its health.’* It woukl, he as.'serts, be “ the exercise of 
an iniwamintablc and cornplicaftnl instrument of Ibrce to 
“ indict upon the rtio'it williiig ]>f'npl« any heavy yoke of 
authority.” What is wanted is “ nu jiuthoritj', not » 
discipliiiarJau ; a col’nictor and to iflier of all learning ro- 
“ latiiig to health, uol u dogm.Hlic, professor; an inter- 
“ piretw of the laws which bear jipori health, not an officer 
“of justice enforcing Lhoia n]jou iho (joinniunity.” Let Dr. 
^llCHA^lT^w)?^ but have his iVliniHlrr of Jloulth, and we nro 
promised that the shall look very wise, and do very 

little, OavillorH Avill way j>ov!jiips that they do not like ro 
many Ministers; they cufi look aftcM* their ow'ti health. 
Dr. It roUARDRox syrnpathi/es alto , cither wUh thhi dislike 
of a multiplication of JMtnhlLM-.:. The besf. feature in bis 
plan upi>ems to him to be tli.ut it would bo t’lo means of 
riddiiii*' I ho country of hnlf-a-doz<'n prel(uid(‘d Miril.stors of 
Health. Tim Pn '.sidoTit of Iho (lovoijinu'nt Board 

is a Miui.stop *)f Ile.ilth, and his predeiawors fuico bore the 
title. Tlie Homo Socrofory is mother siudi Minister. The 
liegistrar-General is a third. 'I'iie (Jliiul' Commissioner of 
Works is a fourth. It is i.i that eupacily, wo pre¬ 
sume, that ho 0 (!cnrionuby poi.ions the Scr^wntine, 
and strews Hotteu itow wiili toiipenny nails. The 
Lord Presuloufc of llio Council is a lifLli Minister 
of Health. The Jh'c.sidout ol' the lioanl of Trade is 
a sixth. Til'll/ is Avliy he is so careful of the lives 
of railway Ber\ auts, and in-sistfl upon the use of iidecjuate 
brnke-M. Tilt! Cliuiriuiin of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works ia by way of being another. Ho too, in some occult 
fashion, are, according to Dr. lliniiArm.ioN, the First 
Lord of the Admiralty and the Hecrotary <if Stale for Wtir. 
The Ihistiiiuster-Genorul, we hear Iroui Dr. JIkjiiaudsOxV, 
is a Minister of Health also. Miui.dors of Health 
and their clerks bcBot Whitehall at every step Ave take. 
Dr. BfCiiAUD.soN' promises thuf, if a sijiLdo Minister of 
Health is appointed, the fiinefionury shall eat up :ill 
these variou;-! and eontliciiug jiirlsilictioiis, and bo the 
mildest ever ktiowm ef Miiusiers into tlio bargain. If the 
jmiposod ncAV MiuLsier is only to be a gloriilud and o:c- 
[landod Ilogistrar-General, AAm can bidiovc that the country 
need not fear a tyrant. On Dio other hand, it may think 
it better to leave that functionary to the poaccl'iil happi- 
noHS of jireparing his tables and rcgkstcriug mortality, 
'wiilioufc casting on him the burden of a title A^dJ,ioU ho 
could never IIa'c up to. 

It may be doubted' whether the conn Iry Avants a new 
Minister. It certainly does not want one who would 
called a -Minister, but w'ho, uecoi'ding to Dr. ilKUiAuu- 
SON, would not administer. This idcJil functionary shonhl 
not, wo ore iidd, be a busy pariy men, troubled with 
the active strife of riirliamciitury life. “ ,Ho should not ho 
“an admiiuslraUsr at nil, but a dii’cctor Jind adviser of tho 
“ Government, of whattwer party it might be composed.” 
in tho centre of his Aveb the fatelul Iteglstrur-Gcnoral 
should sit and spin his statistics in tho sight of all men, 
Fascinated by' the inol.'ineholy chant of tive-aiid-twenty, 
or H may bo thirty, d(!ath.s in the thousand, eveiy member 
in the coiimiiiuity Avonld obviously and obstinately insist 
npon falsifying tho aveingo. By cutting off his beer and 
hia spirits, his tea and his tobacco, as rigidly .u.s if ho were 
an inmate of one of Mr- Chauw^ick’s sanitaria, ho might 
succeed in mending tho flgnrcr. by a decimal point. The 
force of iigarcs is gimt; but a Minister of Health who 
would in>t bo nu “administrator at all” could Roarcedy 
discharge tho functions which Dr. IltotJABDsON proposes to 
heap upmi him. The Seerf>t:iry for W'ar, as a Minister of 
Health, iuauves that sarH:M‘y j»orfoetion in Pall Mali and 
in soldiers’ barimks which is the uOtuiration of tho 
coantiy. Tho Chief Cu'tnmiRsitmc*r of W'?rks aapepviRe.s 
the health of Marlborough lliu’^e. ThoRo functions have 
not been so exercised hs to defy C(»7iipetition. At the 
same time it is difficult pcrceivt! Iioaa' tho present 
officuals could bo relieved of their dutio.s AAdtliout their 
aucoipssor becoming an “administrator.” Ho would bo a 
vwy Av^ak arithmetic in,u Avho condc.scondod to keep to 
his tables of mortality when adorned witii tho magnificent 


title of Minister of Health. The KsoiSTftAB^GKNSMn, or 
Ids lieutenants, betray in their annual Beporta a 
pretty talent for poetry. That ranlting ambition whioh 
would oonveH tare and tret itself into a text/or a ned^e 
ffighi of rhetoric ia not likely to cozijsent to advis# instead 
of doing. The compilation of a census is scaroely work, 
for a Minister; and yet we are told that the county 
wants no one who would be a Minister of Health in 
liny more real sense. 

It ia tho busiTie.s8 of a Minister to act, b.ot merely to 
rooemmend. Dr. liiCJtAUDSOisr acknowledges that the time 
has not yot come for compelling a man to bo healthy, any 
more than for compelling him to have a thousand a year. 
It is said that mon must bo healthy, or they will be 
nuisances to their iieighl>oars. It might equally be said 
that a man must bo wealthy, or ho will be a bnraen upon 
his friends. Dr. Richakoson’s inconBistenoyS s that he 
vtuy prudently proposes to leave the Rogistrar-Gcnoral 
to register, and yet would call him by a name wliicli 
Avould no longer express tho nature of his jurisdiction. 
Wo SCO no utility in creating now departments simply 
Ixv'.ain.o they might possibly tind Avays horeaftor of justify¬ 
ing til (dr establishment. The right coarse is to wait till 
tbore ar(i duties to bo discharged before creating an 
official to discharge thorn. A premature Ministerial 
birth is a very expensive burden upon the State. 

“ Sanitarians ” must loam, as Dr. Ricuaruson teUs them, 
to “ serve and wait.” They liav(s only to hold their con- 
grosKPB and dig(.'st tho wholo science of life into statistics, 
and humanity will entreat pormission to put its neck into 
the halter they so inAdtingly offer. Who could resist the 
attractions of a life umlcr sanitary authority, of which 
a model prison, without tea and tobacco, is tlio far-away 
id('.'il y But vainly i.s the not spread in tho sight of any 
bird. A Minister of Hi^alth who is to have no powt3r to 
clern* out tho dust-bin, but only to savour its bouquet from 
the to}> of the area-ftteT)S, apjicars tho mildest of autho¬ 
rities. “ Honours,” however, “ change manners.” They 
AAdio have studied analogous experiments understand that 
King Loo Boincjtiinc's develops in tho most surprising 
maimer into King yToux. 


THE MlhlTAllY SITUATION ON THE INDIAN FRONTIER. 

rilHK practicahility of an immediate advance on the capital 
X of .-VlghanUtan is in all probability a question of irans- 
[HJi-t. ’J’bo neothsary means of carringe must bo entirely 
limited to botistB of burden or men, wheel-carriage of any sort 
being unknown in that country of rocks and mountains. And 
from this cunse alone the number of animals to he employed^— 
mulea, bulh^cks, nud camels, and probably elephants—even with 
ovor^f pivcautiou to keep down the stores, must be enormoua And 
if thu army advances now, it will require oven larger supplies than 
would be needed for an advance in the spring, for reasons to be 
prc'scntly stated. In order to form some dear notions ofwhat is im¬ 
plied in'tho operation, dealing first with an advance by way of tho 
Khybcr—the shortest and certainly tho most effective line in a strate¬ 
gical point c»f view— aa'o must first consider that the Indian army 
la not Ivopt in aconstantstfitcofprepareduopsfor mobilization, as some 
peophi Boc'ui to imagine; neither is the operation of mobilization 
one that would take precisely the same time to effect for all parts of 
the nrmy, tuR the iS^m-tfttor tells us. lii Northern India carnage suffi¬ 
cient to enable a part of the troops to take the field at any moment 
has always been kept up. Bat to have kept up the needful trans¬ 
port for mol^Uzing tho whole a^uy during the lost twenty years, 
merely <ja the chancu of its being iiuedcd, would have been an un- 
ardonable extravagance, oven if the Indian Exchequer could 
uve borne such a burden; tbe Indian army is expensive enough 
already. What happens in India is what hapj^s else¬ 
where when an army has to take the field; the needful trans¬ 
port is obtained by requisitions, made in India in a rough 
but ready way. In the Punjab there are, fortuuatolT, large sim* 
plica of camels aArailabla. But they take time to eoljbct, and for 
conveying them to the scene of operations railway transport is not 
fmpUcable; they xuust be moved up to the frontier by marohee. 

troops, on the other hand, can be conveyed by railway to 
Jholum, about a hundred and seventy miles from tbe^ Khyber. 
Thd Inclian Government must bitterly regret now the vacillation ol 
past years iiidecidiaghetweenbroadandnairowgattge, whichleaves 
them at this crisis without a railway of either sort along this tract. 
But in any case, the camels would probably have to walk up to 
Peshawur; and of course the elephants must do so. As for the 
troops, they have now to march also from the railway terminus* 
But, although early October is very hot, tho mornings oernn to he 
emd; and the fortnight’s march from Jhelum to Pes^wur Is 
probably a much better preparation for a oompaign than a railway 
journey foUowed by a kmghalt. 

Assuming Sealkote, Jheltun, and lUwul Fiiudioa te ha tempo¬ 
rarily denuded of troops, or, at any xate^ that the 
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iself useful to Fgypt in tho mode which the HMknotni ^ 
.Nudab PAsni||mnsidored mo^ desirable ^ 
combating, introducing the 
ign intei^fevonce in h!gypt)wK||M 
n 4:10011 quito fvs obvihite to M* WApnMjHwBBBBBaly * 
eUe, and yet roado it not merely a 
lonal question, thilt Franoe should bo 
lUately roprsaontod hUi the Kgyntiai^ WraBBIr^ 
aln inai ho'^nji MliMi bad M mSm %dr ‘ 


I too muds 
lertook that 
through his 


cormlii that no'^niM'lil^ bad Wuatjbe 
strong reasons for taking iso decided h Wf 
international joatousy is quit# insuflioient 
his action, and thou|^*bds motives muai j 
matter of conjeotnro, it is not veiy dif&oid^ 
these motiyos havo boon. What gopd can M 
JS!lcdl|£ dd.UI; Ministor of t mm 


we‘' 

it(' 


I^KniJ 

r$nto Qxi 


;|AOo next stop was to nna him %^jgTOi| t 0 r J do .aft; Minister of di^maneof 

suffioient uafacity, knowlod^ hnd atjpSliNia, Isndlhe oftB sfd uV %!ur<S MBi WBWW 

ntud be an<l whiiA*||ti^at^o be^ddojo, and i^itl bo too first Egyptian Mmister m got 

I not bo airaiti to sco that it wns done. By a oven thus far But this is only a veryNIhW IPirt 
jingubr good foi*tune such a Minister we* at his work will ho if ho is to do any ftmohni of 
irjiAR Pasha, whom three y^ars ago thd KuiSnrvB If the finnnccH of Egypt are to be pmoed on i(^ousd 
Qxilo for diB]))|ying the very^4<^^'^ns which tho right taxes must bo imposed, the riglti sicA 


hat it was don 
inch a MinistCi 


p|k||||J^ddiiricult a i 
crrafpEi of Egypt cot 
ihal»their intoiosts ^ 
the finance of the coui 
skilled and trustworthy 
•fitted for tho post tL 
English Oovorumont w 
;,Permiesioai was giveu, t 
was coiu^loi^ 
^PPi^rs gxpTosscd itsel 

* lihing more was indispe 
^ bo Mmister of ll^nancc, 

* »nuti he Minister of s 
tijimsolf ofibred the Min: 
miant" but the Frenchm 


whom tb 

reo ypai 

•s ago thO KuB] 


the yet 

y^^ualtees wl 

But tliii 

9 was ni 

)t enongh. Ni: 

self oqiin 

L tq doa 

lillg with so C4 

subject a 

BBCTpti 

lau finance, and 

old scare 

•oly be ( 

expected to tb 

were Ruf 

liciortly 

protcctf'd un 

iitry Wa^ 

; under 

the control e 

rEurOpoi 

in. Noi 

Olio could bo bo 

lau Mr. 

llnHiis 

WitsoN, and 


iu 01017-day life ^wiih iiSb subjects must beW|H||mi 
changed. Nubab Pasha and Mi. HivBaa 
wish to effect this» bat they oould no moSm d4[|it 
^ey could fi^, Unless commned. political jrresswb WM 
applied to mako tbe Khsuiyb and his inuhite iRmy ^ 


was asked to allow hiiprto accept it« 
11, and it wflift supposed that the scheme 
B# one of the two r6formiu|K 
self disaatisfiedi^aiid said that somW 
ipcnsable. Jf an Engilishman was ^ 
rc, Frau^ that a Frcilchroati 

^ somothin# oTse* rffoBAB Pasha had 
[inistry dfnblp^WorkiS to a French- 
imaii was n6t a pbrsoA of very groat 
mite adequate to take charge of such 


uiu ny, ' 
to msko 


cted, and what is exacted must be AUooted Rf 
md iu a just and meiTifixl maanOr. In laJR |j| 
taliliahod modes in whicli ibo KHBntvuj^|ydh|p# 
y life ^wiih 'hSb subjects must beePBPHSIwv 
NuBAB Pasha and Mi. HivBBa 
’eot thisy bat they oould no moSm d4[|it 
. fiy, Unless commned political jrresawb wM 
msko tbe Khsbiv'h mid his infinite iRmy ^ 
unni^, tF^noioalMBubordiiimt^a irork inmtbe 
ro. Tms politiocd pressure oann^ h^sMieijt ^ 
d alono, or by Frakce alone^ 
t of tbem ccasod to imt on preiisuro 
mid do as ho pleased; for noi^^ would altow, 
1 bo supreme in Egypt, and iha 1 |^k)Dtli 1 |Wmljl 
f throw himflOV on the support of 
ted unwilling to press rofornui on hinw' It It 


aiM, tyn 

Pght groove. Tms politioal pressure oann^ bi|kl||b^ 
ky England alono, or by Frakce alone^ 

Kat either of tbem ceased to imt on preiisuro 
XuBDivn Muld do as ho pleased; for noi^^ would altow, 
the other to hO supreme in Egypt, and iha 1 |^ll)Dtli 1 |Wml jl 
immediately throw himAV on the support of tbe^Ya^ 
which seemed unwilling to press roforms on hinw' It It 
France even, more than England that has foroed the. nput' 
system on hini|! and Vrenoe aa wcU Os E^glpAdibustAi^Ml ^ 


emipeiims, although ^te aaequaim to take charge of suchj system on him# and Frenoe as well as EhgmAdwiustWm ' 
M that ofiHi^inister of Mblic Fl^hs in Egypt |4 very hard, tpd tlcpBitlk ilk mini very demde^y, ^ 
Which m no nion^ and little occasion ifettihlio works that the symM not tom out as m^eh oftfdeffifahat * 
^any kind* WJdOiPotob insisted tbHIw balance Mr. | all ppeviotai scheew if bs^rm hare prmnHKh EgjffljriK 


Idh Frtnoh college mnst be an eminent French* 
Mujfikf and that tl^ eminent Franehinaci must hfire a 
post ‘W’oiihy of him and of theimi^ryhe r e p rea| j js^ 
long oiaenstion this claim of France has bean'iioh 
pept(^by Enijdaud and the l^xoifna M. mo BJutoiilii^ 
LjMtt'm be the Minister of Publio Works, andt to makiajuii 


au mviotn acheulof mprm hare prqgima 

is to apply tflw dontiiaicns pressure, it dose m 
seem vexy straoj^ that she should i||tsh to l^vo a eomeft 
deciding wb^hstire the pranl^el measures wmch are « 
formd on tW •« seems a large 4ampi|{K^ 

the courtesy Ima good-nature of France tlm IBUP ^ 
be Called oh to support perpetually the viwjK Wmw 


pm tkmb fti it ia oald, he declared he would himsxfif won 
ha tme allowed to Imre his way s and ijbe tast< 
Bfiftir fUggests IMf why ha ahbulid h^ 

Hw# ia<m' rMf gireat bAi^an^ to wlmt might j may 
ba malbm ^ tWmbardl^ importance* Uaijim | of i 

nhb M Fesnea ae ip wH Li afc is thae Eswiw nm Mt h_ 


riiould done m a toi^ dilfarent thiiig,jin4 rrP 
wondsHf IM be tomemkig maoilmM wtbn ^ 

iMe ofllihiM * 4 ^* 

There tfc j piy iWtaar way ip ivhicb 
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Frcndh have sjways b^cm 
the Ksentyn thaai ihe Kngliiih have 
who first fasisto'd Oa restomioii ^ ^ 

iKSCliinahitod eritateSk The^ 'have hisd jpeonliarly 

aniibtJe that the ci^Toat eoi^pona ahonld Xib haid; and it was 


Ottieny clno to their ifajhorthnity thal^ of fiK 

iworo B^ititihow fomid in a xnarm,. 

to pay oQnponfei wheA ^ jAoipn^ boemnd e hopeless. * 
They may h$ wrottgof* right m their views m to what 
Egypt dan dd fjiHhom; but iT is not oxtmordmaiy that 
they shonld wlbh That their viown should be roprescnled 
in a Minibti^ IVhich they naturally regerd os a machmoiy 
for paying the^ what is duo ^thom. They can scarcoly 


was ibelK.<' ftt to liliilBe' ah b 

tv«0#5a ^ fK,a E, 

a noa Inosm 


bo c^j)fcte4 that on English olhcial in the service 

of tho Kii^pivu took upon himself some months ago to 
is^e a fotbit, in jpiio of tho strong disapproval of his 
J^nd^bdUiog^in which "it ^as sought to bo shown, on 
the niiohciBW^lTOtltority or sthttoouts made by natives 
^ enjaVoly^llldor bhdwhmb oUhe KnEinvr, that tbo creditors 
oonh^suolfpossiMy bo paid in full out of the icvcnues of 
^nB\u" sHA and Mr IliVEES Wilson will of course 
not Spike a blunder of so flagrant a kind; but, after 
full oxglnination, they niny think, and may jiropcrly 
^ ih!nljl) that remissions of taxation must bo made 
which will for a time projudico tho position of the 
crOditdrs. ,TLis majr bo necessary, but, before it is 
anuOTmcicd,1^)0 nocesiiiy, tho French creditors may wish 
that an ondAeni B«M||chman should have an opnoitunity of 
looking^innci t^ facts und of bringing himself to see that 
the nocetffeity exists. Nor is this all. Mr. Wilson has 
foTOshodOWod what his scliomo of flnanco is to be, and it 
apjpOji^ td be bsl^d on the issue of a new loan of six millions 
atcrlinjOp Snob o loan could not possibly bo floated without 
'FronolPn^AHtanco, and it is extremely doubtful whether 
it con. bo jjfioatcd even with their help. An luisuc- 
•ceBsfhl ^^tempfc to float a now Egyptian loan may 
bo* vijjfy dj^rtpcntal to existing Egyptian securitios 
BofApp 4%oy AMP^hed to concur bniiging out a loan, 
and ov(p hufi^sf^^cy can bo oxpectcd‘not to protest agiunst 
iii iline, l%onch erodilors may not unreasonably wish 
that a Jfc’Ohcljinan, specially representing their iiiti'rosts, 
, ohonld have studied tho eircnrasiances which are said to 
/make tho loan necessary, and should have studied them, not 
as a Unoro Jkiloul ontsidor, bpt with tbo appliances and 
authqptl^ of a Minister. 


ml 

noA^F^w^ wh( 

I patera thSb some of^fhe 
bTmom tating treason have anjl^ fol 
Tho vitujMkativc and 
joPPrna]i8tfl^ojd|iilo harzx^ 
useful intimati^iL Engliidt 
war more fornnaaSflLauxiliari 
impossible to withhmd 
humble ally of Cabul, mifitfS and^ai 
troops, tho arrangements and defects W i 

ilVr__ _j J__ j 


EASTERN AFFAIRS. 


JlY day which in passing reduces tho interval 
bdrwoen early autumn uuJ winter dirainiBljes the 
probalplity of an immediate advonco of the English army 
into Afghanistan, Some of tho reasons which might 
justto ^ consistent policy insnllLciently explain an ullogod 
ohang^ of purpose. It is said that tho Ault k bns placcdT 
in the fort of Ali Musjid an unexpectedly strong garri* 
Oon; and a further reason assigned for delay was that the 
native Envoy who wus some time siuco despatched to 
Cabul was still in the power of tho barbai'ian enemy, 
^ih furcumstances wnio known, either as actual or 
MBsible, when the ViouEOY and lus ad lasers are supposed 
to have ccpiiqi^iplated an autnmii campaign. It is scarcely 
poesiblo^hat any rcBiionsible officer con have allowrod his 
plans io da]^na on tho strength of the force which the 
ememjr mi5iffl|Qp at any single post. There is happily 
Wa grdkind %r ^further solicitude as to the fa to of the 
Kawab 0HOUM Husain A^an, who has ret umed to the 
^ntier withjj^e Am^b’s answer to tlu3 Vicbrot; but if 
the iompomry possession of a hostago jpas given the 
incalculable advantage of postponing a 
oon^ct^#fi}r several months, it is difficult to condemn 
' &t«)t|^gly the rashness which placed the Envoy 
hands. ^ It wCnld havo ,casy io forward 
lettoA through the ftonilor posts without incurring 
thd aliwmative of exposing n vaJiiabls publio servant 
to groat personal risk, or enabling the edAmy choose 
his^wn tiiue for beginning the war. The despatch of Sir 
NsviLtE CffikMUBaXiAiN’s Mission still requires explanation. 
It was h^hly probable that, as tho event prov^ SsaiUi 
would prow by tho oppdPtunity to offer a public 
i^nt to the English Goyeraiment. That a whple winter 
iUiatdd be cRowi^ to elapse before redress oou]A be w- 
* acted is m inoonvenisnce which soems to have been 


wantonly 

pr^pSM^n for mm 
tlon, «if; theiUCissidil; apd' 




'i#'(rteidj’ 

, rtSwtanoei, 


g de^io^tions of 
'itfilr supply 

are in time 
Itt^llbe 
lUHsians, or fitem their 


[idnqt 



di^toils of 

^xhAtissoriat, 

tlio nnmlxjr, stx^&gth, and dostinaUo^.ifFlHill^^ins. 
No London editor of a dmhr paper gS^d withhold the 
most delicate State sooret arthe risk^ being fqjfctallod^ 
by a rival. Tho writer of the articles in the 2Via?rife0Kted 
** Afghanistan,’* anticipating tl^ appointment of YaJ^OB 
Kuan to a high command, volm " ‘ ‘ 

mode by which he may render 
to an English •invader. The 
English CorrospondoTits with the Turkish army iu flaniuih'* 
ing through the London papers informatir n 4p ^cn 
Russian generals was abundantly reprohonsiblo. Etf^lish^ . 
civilians and soldiers who glorify themselves at tEb ex¬ 
pense of their country by publishing all that an eneipyi • 
can wish to know commit an offence which ought to 
them within tho reach of tho criminal law. Tho ovS’ 
would bo loss intolerable if there were any roelprocik^ in 
tho indiscretions of Special Corres])on4^1^a and publio 
writers. There are no newspapers in Aighanistafl, qnd 
the Russian newspapers publish only that which suiiAMho 
purpose of their Government. Tho gratification of ^blio 
curiosity affords no siifliciont oxoubo for communicatysnS 
which are impartially addressed to friends and enAnfo®. 
Any reasonable Englishman would rather bo ignorant of 
the plans and rcsoui'ccB of tho Indian Govermnont * than 
share the fullest knowledge with Rushlan ge;]Wiial| and 
Afghan chiefs. Alt will havo learnt tl^ipiigwthd 

Russian Envoy tlio postponement of the invasion oiWficr 
and more ceriainly than no would have known it tjofniigh 
his native spies. 

Tho Rulsiaiv^iako no trouble to disguise tho close «pOTi»' 
nexion between the Afghan difficulty and thljg qww M)- 
ccedings in Turkey. Journals which roprosdTi Me poficy 
of the Government openly express the hope thaii^ 
as they believe, fully occupied in India, England viifll bo 
less exacting in Euiopo, It is perhaps irne that a Russian 
member of tho East Roumolian Commission insolently told 
his English colleague that he attributed too much weight 
to tho Treaty of Berlin, while tho Rnssians thought it no 
more serious than a comic opera. It is uboIcsh to investi¬ 
gate the moral condition of official politicians who are 
proud of discrediting the honour and good faith of their 
|i^wn Government. If a treaty nogetiatod and signed by 
tho chief Miuiators of all the Groat Powers is not serious, 
nothing is seripus but force, backed on occasion by fraud; 
and probably the candid Commissioner meant to convey 
that impression. The l^ustension of tho Russian autho¬ 
rities to administer the finances of East Eoumelia, in 
defianee of the plain text of the treaty, would perhaps 
never have^ bedn advanced but for ^he success of the 
Afghan intrigue^ The return of tho Russian army to the 
linos in firon#w Constantinople, though it is primarily 
intendod to operate on the fears of tho Sultan, is alho a 
proof of real or affected indifference to tho just claims of 
England. The measure was prepared before the author!^ 
ties had taken the trouble to provide an excuse. Gener^ 
Tooleben first explained the return of thp trodj^ by 
referenoo to certain petitions supposed to have pta- 
oe^ujlpd from the Christian inhabxtania; but tho AjiBisaa- 
nott at Constantinople, taking no notioe of the iietiiibi^g 
Christians, infonns the Porto that the oooupatfon will'bo 
continued until the Treaty of San Steffino, as ^r Os it to 
not expressly abrogated by the Treaty of BerHn, to IfjSdp 
definitive. At the same time the Rnsston ^mMi ^ 
annouuoe that the ooni|karatively unpro^ltlto sonqffssto 
of Russia in Central Asia had always been Sffept^ as 
meims to the fluid a(M|utoitto^ The estobUahmi^ 

of RimsiimsuprwaQy toCbiiM 
anew and*doototossteptp tbojiNida ihsorigtoot 
object 




of ili# world axui iho ovpoolal ixi»« 
ilff^ioxi of Ttvr^r* Tho groaiittr ^ dll9onl4Mi to 
ororeoma tbo moro iMdo$ wiU hb HhAlmmoimmBi 
ftomor of modamto ettpiG% caa au^Eo aowielhto of 
0(A liftd h 0 fa^t om tho 4«gli^ 

0 padui 


jblb^lke hut mi iheo Mn 

away. At m* Asktio Txa\f0y, ooiliol^oan m vooro bvifpiA 

and beaaU&il tWi ilit proBpoot of lloglaad ii;Ltrj^tM0m 


k ynt JcnoTO wbetAw Eassia ^liaf sccnred-the 
ooiittivaooe or opUnplroitf in ^Matria in Air lOocnt po^fy. 
A is^ort timo^ ng^the ^fttian uapm^insnlted Austria 
alflodftt .as 4fyBt^t](lM& as Ka^nd ; and it was 
liiiltad 'lljat tho oc!Cupati<^’^*V>f Bosnia might render 
nooOSBary<t|ie rotei^on of a largo Husbian force in Hou- 
meliai yet it is a s^pioious cixocnn- 

stanoe that theiA^i^ Commissioner refused to sign 
t!bo ^^Pprt on uiOf* outrage^ iprpoiratod by the Kussiaiis 
) and ,jmgarianSf n(W is ^ere any reason to helieve that 
Oodnt AiktussY has dissolved his close personal connexion , 
Wi& Ij^nce^ Bismarok. tSjffho Austrian Govomment' has j 
been foi^^t]l!eJ^K|m from ombarraBsment by tho i 

intisdif^/illi^a which tho Porto denounced tho | 
'<&hdaot of tho army okoecupation. Part of tho £01*00 was 
Stingarian, and both in Hungary and in Austria the country 
iji(*djfljtosed to identify the honour 6 f tho army with its 
owxL Tlio Circular had tho immediate effect of chocking 
the agitation in llnngaiy against tho war; and it soems 
'' p^Hsiblo that now Ministries favoumhlo to Count AndbaSsy’s 
feUcy may bo formed both at Vienna and at Pesth. 
Tho war in Bosnia is unow virtually over, and henceforth ' 
o<iX)iroveifly on its expediency has no longer any practical 
object. On tho wKolo, it may be conjectured that Russia 
Irk d close understanding with the Austrian party which 
and accomplished the annexation of Bosnia. On 
the other hand, Bassianiniiaonce and Slavonic aggrandizo- 
mtx}^ are odious and alarming to patriotic Hungarians. 
Tllo soundness of their objections to tho recent enterprise 
is already illustrated by on agitation in Croatia for tho 
Be{ATS.tion of that province mom Hungary, and for its 
union With Bosnia. Tho scheme might perhaps not bo 
altogdthar xmacceptahle to the Colirt of Vienna, for it 
woxQd be easier to manage three equal States than two, 
ospeoially as Croatia would always ho inelinod to oppose 
Hungary. Tho moasnro would nevertheless almost cer- 
taiidyproduce tho disruption of the monarchy/ Bohemia 
Giidici|i(wonM also demand independence; and nlti- 
maieJy Atisma, Illyria, and tho Tyrol might bo oompoUod, 
in ael^defence, to seek union with Germany, Tho alhanco 
of f fte three Bmpubobb has been the main eauso of the late 
war; and it offers a grave impediment to the establish¬ 
ment of peace. It is not altogether impossible that volun- 
to^ subordination to Russia may prove to have been the 
ruin of Austria. 


CURRENT POLITIOS. 

M r. cross has been addressing his constituents in 
Lancashire, and, as usual, liM made a moderate, 
sensible, and emmontly cheerful speech. Lancashire is 
eontentod with the Ministry, and Mr, Cross is more than 
contented with it» and therefore he thinks little fear need 
^ entertained as to the feeling o/SjIckid reskof England. No 
wnbt the powor of always seeing oYerything in a rosy 
light is a valuable aid to a Minister iw the auohargc of 
h» ^ly duties. Whatever is difficult wd disagreeable 
in his task is robbed of half its terrors when approached 
vdth a light heart and in a spirit of genial confidence. 
Mr, Cbobs sees that every^ing 18 saiisfimtoiy eveiywhera. 
We ^ve added new ships to otu^ navyi but then in 
fhtuTS we lifaall have fewer ships to buy. The Treaty 
of Berlin is not working as it was supposed to? he 
gdgg to work; but then well-instmoted people like 
Obobs alw^s knew that it could not work 
in{ any very efficient or prompt maimer* Cyprus 
seems a rather qnestionabk gm mkt then the object of | 
Cyprus was to esMhsh there a sort of model, 


of tho dUnsos of tho distross whicirmsJii^' worh^men are 
ondnring; and one of those causes % that 
now consider things to he necessarios whieb they used to^ 
consider luxuries. But this is precisely what Enjglishmen 
of all classes have bcen^conspioooUBiy doifig iiv recent 
years. Our sealo of living is too high; and, if wo are 
wise, tho present financial disircss will lead us into the 
ways of bimplioity and thrift, so that Wo e 4 l bo 
happier and bettor for wliat '♦wor othere^havarte ettdaye. 
In this, as in everything My. CltOSi^Baitf, eOTOfi* 

truth; and ifc must he allowed that o^graaii 
making things como right is to take it Bl%idiBpuiijbk4tlMi!t 
they will eomo right. Jlifficulbies are somotimet overcome 
by Ignoring them, and ^ough a Minisisur whosB|l)UOyailoy 
is irreprcssiblo may never bccomo a great statOsspln; bo 
may contribute a very useful and wholesome element to h 
Cabinet. IL is impossiblo to conceive the late SbRopDBr 
PnsL making at tlie present crisk such ^ 

Cross has just made in Lancashire; his mixtura 

of contagious ehoorfulnesg and strong common Mr. 
Cross is a Home Secietary whoso expulsion fri^n office 
would bo viewed, even by vioiorious Liberals, ct pang 
of regret. 1 * ^ * 

On some of tho spooJal points which Mr OrogHI treated 
ho was clearly in tlie right. ^ On others ho sA»I^blw that 
his entios may reasonably differ from him* ^e, examined 
the grounds on which it is alleged that thb preeei;l 
Ministry has recklessly inoreasod the natig^expegdituri^ 
and ho brought to tlm notice of his heiANwi 
facts which those who make this olll^klloft mra apt to 
forget. A largo part of the increase ift ^q^nditm ia 
accounted for by tho transfer of local to lg)h^^ bfrdaplu 
Englishmen only pay what they would havo paidany^qwii; 
hut tho man who oolleets it is a different person. At mait 
this is thcorotically tme, ag|il it would be tnio mvMeally 
hod not tho local authorities amused themselves % idbreaa- 
ing ihe rates they can levy; but this is not the finalt of 
Die Ministry, and is to l)o ohoribod to that taste fi|r high 
living which pervades all classes. Then another Uiffn /part 
of tho expenditure is to be set down to (||he^ require* 
ments of a new and oxponslvo system of educatiAj and if 
the nation chose to have this system establishcdjrit mvtst 
pay for it. In our extra waf oxpondiiure there lai^ 
item for tho unavoidable cost of carrying out the aboHtion 
pf purchase in the army; and if ptu^asO WM M be 
abolished, its cost had to bo paid even by a Ministry which 
disapproved of the whole proceeding. The rest of tho 
extra expondiinro is accounted for by the prOpamtioiui for 
war; and that these preparations wore wise and neojossaiyi 
is unquestionably the opinion of the present Parliaineiit» 
and ib or was the opinion of tho majority of eleotfW 
Mr. Cross also disposed with much sucooss of the or^ 
monts whieh have been drawn from ^oont elegtiomi 
to show that a change has come over iiffi spirit 
of tho oountiy, and that the Minis^ and * its 
policy are no longer in favour. . ^Many minlks 
calculations have lately been, made**A to the 
parative snceosses of ihe two jparties, * and it s^ 
pears to be admitted that tho Lffierals hj|re gained twp 
seats. Mr. Cnpss was quite justified in saying that nothtn|r 
could be moro fiattermg to a Ministxy tmin ^atj^jallUir 
four years of office, it should have given so littk ofleho^** 
that only two seats have been won from the 


used to be reined among its advsrsoriei; asidi4MnA»$f 
not quite, without exoeptioa theoOnstitiienM v^presentel 
by these new allies have approved or oondem thek 
defection. Whother at ikB nent gtaemlAkotte tim 
Ministry wiU minta^ wMhs^if tiuw 

siiUlbAveainajo«ky»k nutiority, 

no one OW vmmA to ML Mr* Oaoei saya that he 
has ooxMiM* the ve^ ^hast untlMMi aSad they all 
teU hM ikA is 
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But experience lias sliown tiiat best auiboritii^ 

always tell a Ministry that it is safe. There are no^goed 
authorities on, the subject of a possible and dmant 
election. Ko one can foresee what will oe the israe on which 
the minds of thousands of capricious and Irresponsible 
voters will turn. What adds to the inevitable feeling of un¬ 
certainty is that Mr. tlROSS himself does not seem to catch 
the point of view of at least a large section, of his op- 
pm^ents. Ho . can only think of the issue between 
amending our *institntions and upsetting them. If 
this wore the only issue, there can be little doubt 
that the countiy would not show itself in iavour of up¬ 
setting our institutions. The difforcuco consists in the 
respective .views of tho two parties as to what is meant 
hy amendment. Jn foreign politics, a^in, there is no real 
question as to tho necessity or duty or fighting when war 
is unavoidable and just. IJut there are many Englishmen 
who believe, rightly or wrongly, that, if Lord Giunville 
had beelf in Cfiloe, there would never have been an invasion 
of Turkey by EjU&'sia; and that, if there had been in India 
a Vicei'oy courteous, discreet, and unsensational, there 
would not have boon an Afghan difficulty. How far this 
opinion extends it. is quite beyond the power of tho best 
authorities to inform Mr. Ciioss. 

i Just now one of tho by-elections to which Mr. Cross 
referred is going on. A most handsome supply of 
^gloB is gathering over tho carcase of I’otcrboroughi Five 
competitors are contesting the scat of Mr, WhaiiLet. 
Thdre is one Conservativo who is waiting to see whether 
ho can make c^itabout of the dissensions of the Liberals, 
and there are four Liberals each o^hom thinks himself the 
real man for tho constituency. First there is Mr. Raper, 
who stands bccauao ho was selected by the Liberal Associa¬ 
tion ; and what is the good of being chosen by a Liberal 
Association if it does not give a right to count on the sup¬ 
port of Lil^rals? Koxt there is Mr. M‘Jver, who comes 
forward as special champion of railway servants. 
Then there is Mr. George Potter, who is tho represen¬ 
tative of working-men generally, and who has asked 
Mr. GLADSTeNi^aM hlr. Bright ^rocoramend him to 
the oonsijtuenCy* In vain was the % spread in tho sight 
of those wary .birds, and they had sufficient sense to 
decline to meddle in the local affairs of Peterborough. 
Lastly, there is Mr. FjtzWilliam, who stands on tho 
gentlomanly interest, and is evidonily a very suitable 
Whig, If the dbetors will havoA Whig at all. Whatever 
may be thb result of such an oToefcion, it cannot possibly 
offer any indication of the feeling of tho countiy generally. 
It will merely show what crotchet ha ppens for tho moment 
to be typpermost in the minds of electors of a small 
borough. ^ Ajd the Liberal candidates are opposed to tho 
foreign policy of the MinistTW; and it is conceded that, 
if the Cdhservaiive wore standing against a single Liberal, 
ho would have no chance. *Evcn with their divisions, 
the Liberals say that they art) strong enough to return 
a Liberal of some sort, and ho without injury to their 
party they can turn their minds to such a question as 
whether it is best to have a Liberal who loves railway 
workmen especially or a Liberal who loves all workmen 
impartially. To the Conservatives it w'ould pmbably bo a 
greater loss than gain if by some accident their candidate 
^oaaiuiged to creep in. It Avould strengthen tho hands of 
Associations generally if so conspicuous an instance 
could bo given of tho evil results of defying their autho¬ 
rity, But the division of the Peterborough Liberals at a 
by-election does not show that the same division would 
exist at a gonoral election either at Peterborough or else- 
wliete. .Thoixo(fe 4 sity of combination is obviously much 
more pressing* when there is a real hope that the decision 
in a borough, ;may help to determine the policy of tho 
countiy. In the present Parliament tho successor of Mr. 
Wballex will bo necessarily powerless. ^ 


THE HOME RULE SCHISMATICS. 

T he Home Rule Conibderatiou of Great Britain has 
announced its intention of holding an International 
Confe^nce in Dublin. The modem, word ** Li^mational ** 
baa hitherto lioen applied to combinallons or proceedings 
in which one or more nations were supposed to bo o<m- 
pemed. The Paris Exhibition is in this sense International; 
and there have in former times been feeble attempt to 
interest other nations in treasonable Irish League as&d 
Associations. Mr.: Smith O'Briek and his confbderafes 


solicited aid ! trom LilfiXTpnB, then French Forete 
Mhiister, towards the ^tabli^ment of an Irish Bepubms. 
A few years afterwards gsrrtdods dems^gnes ]^piOSeid to 
offer the Irish Cro^ to Marshal , American 

adventnrbv have lioquently m^’iricdi cemspiMioa in- 
temaiiox^, as fiu? as the intervention of foi^ign accomplices 
cai| justify the tom. Sinodfor tho moment neltlsOT IjAnch-*^ 
men nor Americans ara invited to take part in the^ mter- 
nation^ Conference, it may b^inferred that the two nations 
aro the Irish pf Ireland and the Irish of Great Britain. It 
is true that for other purposes both, communities effect 
not only allianc^ but identity»'T©t> if they think fit to 
divide themselves ’ ifito two mr the puiposd of afterwards 
uniting, it is not fdr'Straz^|pr^* !ro'criticize‘their^jimuso- 
ments. A still more surprising' peculiarity in the present 
movement is that tho Irish Home Rule League rejects the 
overtures of the Anglo-Irish immigration,^" The meeting 
or conference, therefore, resembles anintSmational gather¬ 
ing of one of the half-tribes%f,^ldANAsaifH. Resid^ts in 
Great Britain visit Dublin to remohstrato wijh their 
reluctant kinsmen who aro not sufficiently energetic in 
their efforts to separate the twd^islani^s as as political 
relations are concerned. To disinterested :s|j^tatqrs it 
might seem that the residence in England and Boitiand 
of a largo Irish population afforded some justification 
of tho existence of the United Kingdom. Tho 
institution of Home Rule would leave the Irish, in 
Great Britain an isolated minority, which could scaTjcely 
complain if it were governed in accordance with tho 
customs and interests of tho prevailing race of aliens. ThO 
dull Saxon imagination is inc^able of following th^ 
evolutions of Irish ingenuity. ThO malcontent Irish in 
England professedly restrict their patriotic feelings to the 
country of their origin, yvith which they accordingly pro¬ 
pose to sever all connexion. More attached to Home Rule 
than those who have at least a homo in Ireland to rule, 
they are impatient of Mr. Butt’s hesitation in the presence 
of insurmountable obstacles. Since the disclosure of ifio 
first tendencies to schism in the ranks of tho Home Rule 
party, the agitators on ibis side of tho water have uni¬ 
formly supported the mutinous tendencies of Mr. Parnell, 
Mr. oiGGAR, and Mr. O'Donnell. 

Tho real object of tlio Dublin Conference is probably to 
supersede Mr. Butt in the guidance of the anti-English 
movement. Nearly all the Irish Home Rule members Jaavc 
been greatly iiTiUited by tho discredit which tho half-dozen 
promoters of Pariiamentary obstruction ha.vo brought upon 
their party ; but at all mob meetings in large towns 

turbulent majorities have applauded the policy of the 
Parnells and tho Biggabs. The partisans of the extl^mo 
faction now propose to appeal to tho Irish rabble against 
their authorized leaders. It is not improbable that they 
may depose by a popular vote those members of the Home 
Rule League who still cultivate a certain amount of Self- 
respect. In return for deference to their wishes, the 
demagogues from England offer to place tho control of 
several English constituencies at tho disposal of anew 
Homo Rule League. According to one version of their 
project, twenty English boroughs are henceforth to bo placed 
absolutely at tho disposal of Mr. Parnell. The balance of 
power in those boroughs is supposed to be hold by the Irish 
electors, who are to t&e no cognizance oithor of public inte¬ 
rests or of personal qualifio|tions, but to vote as one man 
nnder the dictation of Mr. Parnell. It may be hoped that 
in many i^lafces the a.Towal of an impudent conspiracy would 
defeat itself ; but the enemies of England may bo excused 
for estimating the patriotism of ordinary boroughs by 
the standard which applies to Newcastle-on-Tyne and its 
complaisant mombor. In other places a Liberal has found 
that connivance at the disruption of the United Kingdom 
was not a profitable speculation. The enjoyment of the 
franchise by large numbers of voters who op||nly piHifess 
their hostility to the country and its instituti^ is perhaps 
an unavoidable anomaly. The advocates of separation 
propose, when tibe two countries have become independent 
of one another, still to retain the power of controlling 
English elections for Irish proses. The Irish populidlon 
in Great Britain would oontiune to increase long fdteir; the 
institution of a Repuhlio in Ireland. 

A writer who has some official connexion tyith tihe Borne 
Rule League hae lately in a publiAed letter e^press^ thO 
opinion that the organization and its ttpomO 

obsolete. The Tjo&ut ^ 

oonolusion;, tmitp 

'satislisotey 









iiig dfnieni ifr scheme was iUi utter im- 

practicahuify. Bwptieijl loiudshave nerer bee& able to per- 
‘ gna^ au able poUtioian c^n haye seriou^ 

b^ievedll^ iho which he recommended to his^ ad- 

herpnts. 1 ^* Butt ptoposed to place mde by eide two 
Parlia 3 Dijpnte|reapectirely possessing strio^ly limited attri^ 

. bates, ^ith the sapplement a joint Le^dature confined 
Sn Its tom to Xmpei^ objects. The people o£ Great Britain 
were therefoie^ii^vited m the first instance to reverse the^ 
^fundamental ^principle of the Constitution br dcpiiying 
Barliament of its sovereign omnipotonoe. The Imperial 
Parliament was to be a Congress; and there ought to have 
been a Supreme Cotpt, as in the IJnited States, to restrain 
; the Parliament and the State Le^^latnrcs from reciprocal 
encroachments on one' another’s functions. Mr. Butt’s 
I rish Parliament was to be composed of a House of Lords 
and a House of Commons, although not a single Irish peer 
’ could be fdi:^id to support Homo Bnlo. It was quite 
certain that the Irish Hooso of Commons, once constituted, 
would disregard any restrictions which might bo imposed 
on its'absolute power. The materials for agitation would 
not bo in the smallest degree curtailed, for every measure 
passed by ^he Imperial Parliament and every act of iho 
csn^ul cfovernmeOT would be loudly denounced as usurpa¬ 
tion. An apology for the project could scarcely go further 
than to attempt to show that it was sufficiently plausiblu 
to delude Mr. Burr; .the proof that Home Bole according 
to his system was impossible could not be disturbed. The 
scheme which the obstructionist demagogues will present 
to the delegates from Groat Britain will be more logical, 

> as it will probably amount to immediate separation j but 
tho Homo Bulo party would never have been formed if it 
had not been necessary to conciliate moderate men by a 
pretence of loyalty to the Crown and of regard for the 
English connexion. It is scarcely possible that, after half 
century of remedial legislation and conciliatory adminis¬ 
tration, Irish disaffection should not show some signs of 
abatement, 

' While it is neither possible nor desirable to treat 
with respect International Conferences held by a section 
of a faction, it must be admitted that somo English 
politicians strive hard to excel their Irish competitors 
in political dishoncst3^ The managers of the Liberal party 
have not nnnatniully regretted the partial loss of Irish 
votes which they have inourrccT in tho present Parliament. 
Kepeated attempts have boon made with imperfect success 
.to renew the alliance, and fresh J^opes are naturally 
^ggesflipd by tho collapse of the Homo liulo organization. 
Accordingly, Irish disaficetjon is conjured to assume a 
more practical form, by diverting its energies to tho con¬ 
fiscation of landed property. Mr. Butt lias framed Bills, 
and he has written a book, with the object of reducing 
Irish landlords to the condition of extremely insecure 
annuitants on their own estates. The Daily New$ 
commends the Central Tenants* Defence Association 
for proposing to make fixity of tenure a test question 
at elections irrespectively of any other political subject. 
“ If, by combined action and legitimate Pai’liamentary 
” pressure, they think they can obtain further im- 
« provoments in their condition, no one can blame them for 
“ trying. They know as well as anybody can tell them 
« that they arc just as likely to obtain further improve- 
ments in their tenure from the Parliament of tho United 
“ Kingdom as they would be from a local Parliament com- 
•^osed largely of Irish landowmers sitting in Dublin.’* 
The first vote of a Parliament of Irish landowners would 
bo for the abolition of Home Buie. Nothing is more un¬ 
likely than tliat an Irish Parliamonli elected by tenants and 
other landless voters would he composed of landowners. 
There is ^rhaps some immorality in the proposition that, 
if any class can persuade Parliament to give them property 
boloiming to otners, no one can blame them for trying. 
The L&ml journal is only anxious to get tho votes of 
Irish wmhei'B, and in return it ofiers their constituents 
the estates of the Irish landlords. It may be doubted 
whether the Parliament of the United Kingdom will 
execute the contract. Attempts at spoliation are not yet 
so'common that no one can blame them for trying.” 

ELECTEldlTY AND GAS. 

T he panic which afieetsthe i^ket in gas Shares is 
not tmreasjfp^le, thot%h it is, probably exaggerated. 

; Early vfK last we^^ an-Aiperican newi^per eoire- 
hppndent an aedemni of a convtu^txon in 


which Mr.^KnisoH announced his disodvi^ Oif i f 
COBS by which electricity could be at oacO appljoa to 
tho ordinap'. purposes of lighting. The tOnh end 1^1# 
of the oonimunication would not have comnianded Con¬ 
fidence bnt % the name of Mr. Edison. Yet ft may 
perhaps, Ito the habit of American inventors to eihi^loy 
flippant Ihd familiar langi^e; and there is no doubt tiiUt 
Mr. Edison has a genius for scientific invention.' l^th in 
America and in Europe electricians have long boonengaged 
in devising contrivances for distributing electric lij^t so 
ns to make it ils manageable as it is brilliant. Mr. 
Edison, if his statement is accurately reported, declares 
that they liave all boon searching in a wrong direction, 
and that his own discovery will cause surjiri^ both 
by its simplicity and by tho unexpected nature of 
the course which has boon followed. Several inen of 
science, possessing specsial knowledge of tho subject, 
have since publislicd their reasons for doubting whether 
electricity will immediahily or entirely su|)er,spd© gas; but 
Mr. Edis(?n must have fhlly considored.thQ practical i^ues* 
tion, inasmuch as ho jiropoaes, as'soen os he laa^ sefeured' 
himself by tho necessary patents, to undertake tholightifig 
of a largo part of tho city of Now Yhrk, The cost of the 
operation is to bo trifling, and the light is to bo greatly 
superior to that of gas. Mr. Edison, if is not- too 
sanguine, and if his interlocutor has not drawn on his own 
imagination, will undoubtedly have conferrott a great 
benefit on tho world ; for tho fimciful objection that men . 
will have to work harder or longer when night as por* 
manently turned into day, thougl^porhaps not Ultoge&ier ' 
fallacious, can Rcarody oounterbalauop'great and, obvious 
convenience. With almost superfluous liberality Mr. 
Epi.^iON proposes to add to tho gift of light many other 
valuable results of electrical power^ In course of time, 
tho same current will illuminate the dwelling and do all 
the household work. Tho arrangement of^ the det^ls will 
he a mere recreation to Mr. Edison. 

One incidental consequence of tho supposed improve¬ 
ment will bo widespread ruin and distress. Although 
newspaper 'writojk frequently deuounc%, joint-stock Com¬ 
panies as if iheJP'woro gigantic capitalists /ar removed 
from human sympathies, their constitgonts arc numerous, 
personally insignificant, and in too many instances needy, , 
The immediate substitution of electricity for gas, though 
it will certainly take place if Mr. Edison^s discovery 
proves to bo authentio^nd complete, will be to one class 
of tho community as sovoro a disaster as thc^failure of the^ 
City of Glasgow Bank to another. Hundreds cd‘ families 
will bo iustantanoously reduced from compotonco to want, 
while other investors will lose more or less considerable 
portions of their incomes. A correspondent of the 
TimeSf using tho signature of ** A Parliamentary Lawyer,” 
attempted to console shareholders by the suggestion that 
the Gas Compauics might acquire tho ownership of the 
now invention, and earn dividends by supplying the new 
commodity in place of tbo old. The objection that they 
have no legal powers to deal in any article hut ^ might 
perhaps be overcome, for Parliament would pnibably regard 
with indulgence the claim of industrial associations which 
had found their trade suddenly and unexpectedly de¬ 
stroyed. A graver difficulty consists in the total differ¬ 
ence between the two kinds of undertaking. The poteuifcoes 
of tho electric light could not bo oompelled to sell^their 
invention to tho Gas Companies; and, oven if it wore 
possible to acquire a monopoly by voluntary purchase, ,the 
fixed capital of tho Companies would have become useless, 
and new funds must bo provided for the electrical 
machineiy. It is of course possible that mains, pipes,* 
and spaces of laud might bo made useful for the 
new undertaking, but the income eanied by the 
Companies would have finally disappoarod. It may be 
true that the total benefit to consumers will be as great as 
the loss to tho producers, and oven greater; but, unfortu¬ 
nately, bankruptcy afid beggary are more kdiuly felt lhan 
additional brightness of illumination, or ^en ^ 
reduction of rates. 

The magnitude of the evil, if suffering may be comdered 
an evil, is not trifling. There ore perhaps four hundred 
Gas Companies in Ez^land, moat of them oonstituted 
under the Joint-Stoeik Companies Acts, Xhd many of them 
holding hut a small capital. In pro^ucftl towns the 
shares almoat alUfttyt held by local proprietors, and 
probal^ 4 ^ extent puhiffiased out 

of nfodiMifo ; bht ih.oourae of time the ownership 

Is ; hy, ot ^ n^ill^ and widows and 
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niiwra iMoome lai^y intereBted iu tibf .loMl tioclk. Vbiuf 
Companies in large towns kaTe, for themselves, 

within the last five or six }pmrs sold tl&k imdertakingB to 
the Corporations or Local Boards. ‘The prqjperty was ros 
garded as so secnr^ and so valnable that it lias nsnid 
in the pnrchaso to add a preminm of so or 25 per cent, to 
the maximum dividend. Although the Companies j^ssessed 
no legal monopoly, it was seldom possible for rival pro¬ 
jectors to compote, with the disadvantiigo of laying down 
new and snporfliionB distributive apparatus. The Cor¬ 
porations could not apply their funds to the establishinent 
of oompotitivo works without Parliamentary sanction, 
which would never have been granted except on condition 
of buying up the property of the Companies. Non- 
Parliamontary Companies in a certain soii.go only exist 
by sufEorauco, for Hicy can bo prohihitcil from breaking up 
the streets either hy the road authorities or by the adjacent 
owners of the soil. They conae(]uciitly often apply to Parlia¬ 
ment for inoorpotaiion, at the cost of subjectiug thoiuselvea 
to the provisions of the Gas Ctariscs Acts, including a 
limitation of their mai5Limiim dividends. For some years 
past BOW Gas Companies—and all Companies in respect of 
newly nuthomod capital—have boon restrieted to a divi¬ 
dend of 7 per cent. Two years ago it was preluded by 
Standing Orders of both Houses that, except in special 
circumstances to bo re]>oj'tcd in each case by the Com¬ 
mittee, BOW capital should bo issued by auction, the pre¬ 
miums, if any, to be added to the capital, but not to bear 
dividend. In other words, the necessary outlay was to bo 
made at cost prico for the benefit of tho consumers. It 
apparently mattered litfle whether the nominal return of 
st<^k issued by auction was 5, 7, or 10 per cent. Pur¬ 
chasers who have perhaps given 2,000/. for an annuity pf 
80Z. may, if Mr. Edison^s invention is genuine, find 
that their investment Las become absolutely worthless. 

There are in London seven or eight Gas Companies 
with a Capital of us many millions. The actual value only 
two years ago was nearly double tho nominal amount. 
The stock of the Gas Light and Coke Company alone was 
TOrhapB worth ton piillions. It is impos^lo to say in wliat 
fractions it may bo distributed amon^^o shareholders; 
but, as Insurance Companies and similar bodies are not in 
tho habit of plaoiz^ their funds in gas sliai'os, w^hilo 
trustees, except with positive authority, are also precluded 
from gas investments, tho great bulk is probably divided 
. in moderate amounts among private owners. Ton or 
•twelve years ago certain projects of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works and tho City Corporation caused so mucli 
akum among gas proprietors as to reduce tho value 
of 7 per cent, stock to par. Since that time tho 
full dividends have been regularly paid, and there was 
reason to think the income tolerably secure, except in the 
cfutingcncy of an unusual dearth of coal. Under the 
provisions of tho last Metropolitan Gas Act tho dividends 
are to be reduced in a certain ratio to the increase of price 
over a certain standard. On the other hand, the dividend 
will be raised when there is a reduction of price. Some 
of the Companies have already paid a dividend in oxcoss 
of their former statutable limit; and there was reason to 
suppose that the price would bo generally reduced. Tho 
South Metropolitan Company, having a small nominal 
capital in proportion to its income, already supplies gas 
of sixteen candles at three shillings per thousand cubic 
feet. The ordinary prico throughout tlio metropolis may 
be token at 39. 6d. Mr. Reisd, in calculating tho 
respootivo cost of gas and of electricity, made 
the odd mistake of taking the actual price at 79. 2d, 
If tho calculations attributed to Mr. Edison are 
correct, the cheapness of the new light will render 
competition impossible. It is now too late fur Gas 
Companies to hope to sell their property to Corporations. 
Some of them have reason deeply to rogx^ their opposition 
to Bills for.compnlsoiy purchase. No confi^dont advice can 
be given to proprietors who doubt whether they shall part 
with their stock. Those who have their whole means of 
subsistence at stake will probably do well to acquiesce at 
once in a limited sacrifice. On’ the other hand, a contra¬ 
diction of the statements as to Mr. Edison’s discovery 
would cause a rapid rebound. It may be hoped titht scien-' 
tide men in Bugla.nd will publish as soon 1, and as fully, as 
possible their conclusions on the probabiliW of an inune- 
diate and ^neral introduction of electric lighting. The 
sudden oscillations of the market have steady done 
misohitafB 


• THE jilBHOP OF OBLB^ 

npHB Churoli militsnft hluilost in the Bishop of OtoANH' 
,JL its foremost and most typical champiep. 
Dupawlodp his for at least 1 thirty years been alway^gnt- 
ing some ^ne, and in the last few years of on even^ul lifo^ 
he has been fighting very hard indeed. From the end of 
tho war with Germany to the end of last year he 
was tho soul of the opposition to M. Thienb, and to 
those with whon^ M. Thiebs acted. At last he was 
hoaten. France chose to go against him, and with his 
cnemiesi But his - courage, his dexterity^ and the 
depth of his convictions, wore rewarded with a laim 
measure and a long duration of success. He got M. 
Thiers out of his way, he guided tho Mabshad, he. all 
but evolved a now monarohy out of the fusion, he upset 
tho Ministry of M. Judes Simon, ho presided over the bold 
jind unscnipulous attempt of tho Duke o^ and M. 

i)E FouiiTOU to terrify and cajole France into acqniescM^oe 
in the supremacy of the Party of Order. It is true that 
his successes were all failures. M. Thieus only acquired 
a now hold on tho country by his forced retirement from 
ofti(;e, the Marshal came to be looked on as-a wqak-minded 
partisan, tlio follies and quarrels of the Monarchists made 
a monarchy impossible, tho discourtsous dismissal of 
M. Jules Simon excited indignation rather than alarm, 
and Frenchmen oven under the tyranny of the Bb BaOGLIE 
Ministry had enough courage -to hold fast to freedom. 
But tho Bishop fought a very good fight, and fought it 
with a very great party at his back. His firm belief was 
that Franco could only bo happy and strong if guided by 
the teaching and restrained ny the discipline of the 
ClinrcH. What he truly hated was the modOm spirit. 
Ho thought tho thoughts, if he ha<l too much literary 
ability to use tho language, of the Sy^llabus. The hold 
which this manner of viewing human life has over Franco 
is very great, although in' Franco as elsewhere tho.se who 
entertain it may bo divided into those who think it true 
and those who think it useful. Tho Bishop of Orleans 
was quite ready to work with both sections of his sup¬ 
porters. His early history had connected him by ties of 
personal intimacy with both branches of the Boobbonb, 
and his relations with the Imperial Court were never very 
cordial. But when it became evident that the Imperialists 
were gaining the ground which the Legitimists and 
Orloanists were-losing, he was quite ready to support and 
push forward the Mijiistry of the Duke of Broglie, which 
was obviously a step to the Empire if it was to be a^tep to 
anything. With a Legitimist Monarchy, if established, he 
would have merely to advise or dictate; with Imporialism ho 
would have to bargain; and if the first state of things would 
have boon the more desirable, the second was far better 
ihan nothing. The reason why Imperialism waxed strong 
and Monarchism ^ew weak, as years x>Rssed over the heads 
of an Assembly in which at &7st only six Bonapartists 
could get seats, was that in the Party of Order there are 
more men who are ready to bargain with the Church 
than there are men who are ready to obey it. The Re¬ 
publicans were no more ready to obey it than they were 
ready to obey the writs of an English court, and they re¬ 
pudiated tb,e very notion of bargaining with it. All they 
would do, if they could be kept at their highest point of 
moderation, was to recognise olid restrain it. The Bishop 
of Orleans, therefore, from his point of view, was quii» 
right in detesting the Republic, not as a form of govem- 
mont, but as an adversary of the Church; and, con¬ 
sidering the wealth, the influence, and the numbers of 
tho parfy in France which desires either to be on the side 
of tne Churoh or to have the Church on its side, and the 
singular succession of favourable chances whii^ fortune 
threw in his way, the Bishop, oonsoions how much his 
own ability and reputation oonld advance the cause he had 
at heart, might have reasonably expected ioJpe in 
the glory of success, and not in the discouragemei^of re¬ 
peated and signal failures. 

So far, however, tho career of the Bishon of Obluahs 
was much the same as that of any other hig^,eooleBiaAtio 
who seeks and achieves political importamce. £hxt liigt, 
Ditpanloup was not at im Ifice anv ordinazy eodiesxaStio 
who works in the paths in which the mterests of the Church 
are usually suxmosed to be advanced. H wiie 
had peeulmr gifts, a peouHar to# apeoulb^ 

lins' of his'.owxifsthat 'he won ', 

refutation.. Bev, was ^ i^wavs:' ' 
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me ihltflw biii it as a writer tbat lie oliiedji* ootti- 
nuuidea an attentum which not even hie advei|arijes could 
refnea him. He wee always attacking senif one, and 
he inwiahijr Hew at high game. He had his fling at M. 
ABOtrr when the misgoTemmont of the Papal States was 
*fhe chosen theme of M. About’b wit. He quanfeUed 
with and inveighed against M. Jules Simon and 
^ BSNtN when they in their turn offended him. Ho 
discontinued his attendance at the Academy rather than 
sit in the company of M. Litte^. He Was always ready to 
take a part in eveiy controversy, and he defended the study 
of the classics with as much warmth and vigour as if tho 
elassios were tho basis of older in Prance. Ho was im- 
patieni; even of the dictation of his friends, and he was 
one of the stoutest opponents of tho doclaration of Papal 
Inflillibility, nn^il his opposition proved useless ; and then 
his duty called liim, as he thought, to submit. Hut ho 
never could win the approbation of M. Veujllot, who 
always treated him as an outsider, of an uomly nnd 
troublesome kind, who did not understand the real secrets 
of Ultramontanism. By way cf putting tlie Bishop down 
neatly, M. Veuillot always assorted that Mgr. Dupanloup 
wrote exocrablo Prenoh; and, as tho BrsuoP was by 
birth a Savoyard, ho could not prove that ho could 
write good Prench; for all Pronch except that of 
Pronchmon is questioned in Frfinco, and even among 
Prenchmon few aro allowed by general consent to wrii-o 
quite accumtely. But tho Bisuop was no more to bo 
crushed by M. Veitillot than by any one else, and enjoyed , 
rather than tolerated tho abuse of the Uni cars;. It was, in 
short, his independence and the vigour of his sallies and 
his power of hitting all round that made him conspicuous. 
In one way, therefore, he was an accident. The modern 
training of the Church of Homo tends ns little as possible 
to make its prelates of tho typo of the Bishop of OiaEANs ; 
and ho was iiovor in favour with tho highest authorities of 
tho Church which he strovo so zealously, after his own 
fashion, to serve. It may oven be doubted whether tho 
Church party in Prance will much mourn his loss. Ho 
was, ;no doubt-, a usefiil and powerful ally ; but ho was an 
independent ally, and independent, allies aro naturally not 
much to its tasto. 

The Bishop happened to dies almost at tho very time 
when M, Gambeita, who is the imperaoiintion of every¬ 
thing ho most detested, was receiving a welcome and 
making onA of his speeches at Grenoble. Tho welcome 
was moTO than enthusiastic. I t was ocslatic. It seemed 
as if tho whole town had grown wild in tho delight of 
receiving the chief and hero of tho Republican party and 
of praising him to the skies. M. GAMUETrA was over¬ 
whelmed by tho exuberance of his hosts, and wisely said 
that such a reception was too much for him, and must bo 
set down to the credit of the Republic and not of any one 
Republican. What he had to say on current politics did 
not amount to much more than that those who think with 
him must not relax their efforts for a moment, and must 
not count their victoiy as suro until it is won. Ho him¬ 
self calculates that the elections in January will give tho 
Republicans a majority of twenty in the Senate; but so 
great a victory can only bo scoured if every one who 
wishes for it strains every nerve to secure it. Hot being 
encumbered with the cares of administration, M. Gameeita 
can always direct the thoughts of his hearers to large and 
remote issues. He conveniently omits tho smaller things 
of the day. He noither attacks nor praises the Maeshal, 
and treats him rather as non-existent than as a cause of 
anxiety or confidence. He does not seem to notice either 
the efforts or the ba^ididings of the Ministry. It is the 
oanso to which he is attached that snfQces for him and his 
audience. He d^ounoes generally, with unsparing vig^r 
and with^iiiilkocnmulari of the dorishre epiwets to which 
PVenohmer^wo prone, idl those who are hostile to his 
cause. To hinuthey seem unutterably foolish, and it was 
permissible to describe them to the enthusiasts of Gre¬ 
noble as powerless. But he is well aware that they are 
not powerless; and, when he came to giving practical 
advice, he had to urge that the only way of reducing them 
toimpotezkOe was to recognise their power And strive 
earnest^ to omspmeit. ^Stated briefly, Ids catsse 
Paid to w ^e o^mtlawff'ofevery^^ 
eff OsLim eoi^ieD^i. 4Thb 
is that w wesAi: and aniee^ 

')n|ep«g and:iisiBgy# ^ |p S w - 

of ihe 

-In, 


regarding the Reptflilic as an irreconcilable enemy. : 
Gi#tEETTA p^tested at Grcmoble that the often .r^satOd 
assertion that the Republic was to religion wen 

falra. Ho was quite right, if by religion is meant ithat 
quiet peoplb aro to go to their parish church, and that 
tho priest, in and out of church, is only to speak to them 
of religious matters. But this is not in the least 
what the Bishop of Ouleans meant by submission to 
the teaching and guidance of the Churoh. Ho meant that 
tho congregations should think as the pi*iest thinks, and 
act ^ ho directs them. That this great ideal should be 
attained was tlio one objecJt of all his endeavours; and, if 
he failed on tho whole, it is not to he supposed that, he 
failed altogether. TJio Church is a real force in Prance; 
and, although tho notion that it will ever govern France 
again in tho way in which it governed it boi'^ro tho Revo¬ 
lution may bo an idle dream, tho contest between iliOse 
who would keep it within strict bounds and those who 
would bargain with it is by no moans as yet fought out. 


THE financial CRISIS. 

TTT'E are still iu a period of anxiety and preparation, 
V f but tho crisis has not b^omo intense. On Afonday 
afternoon tho Bank of England raised its rate of discount 
to six per <;ont. The stop was not taken a moment too 
soon, for, in tlio present state of feeling, a further reduction 
iu the ultimate reserve of the couutiy required to be guarded 
against promptly and energetically. Ever shwo tho failure 
of the City of Glasgow Bank the other Scotch banks have 
been taking precautions against panic. Their decision to 
cash tho Glasgow notes was a wise and prudent one, but 
it increased their own liabilities. If tho holders of those 
notes should be content to take in exchan|;o the paper 
of the other banks, these latter would have to mcroase their 
own is.sues, and to tho same extent to increase tho amount 


had equally to be increased. So, again, the arro-ngement 
for accommodating depositors in the Glasgow establish- 
I niont imposed on tho other banks an obligation to be pre¬ 
pared to dischargo promptly their augmented liabilities. 
Lastly, tho danger that sopio unforeseen G6ntingency 
might generate the panic which so far has happily 
been avoided made it iiictunbcnt on tho Scotch banks to 
strengthen their reserves to a point that would give 
assured confidence to the public. Accordingly they have 
been withdrawing^ gold in largo amounts from London. At 
this season there is always a drain of gold to the country, ^ 
caused by what the Americans call “the movement of 
“ the crops,” and by the buying in by graziers of stock 
for the coming agricultural yeai\ But this month the 
drain has been iar larger than usual, 'tbo exceptional 
circumstances of the Scotch banks, as we have said, com¬ 
pelling them to increase their stock of bullion beyond 
tho ordinary jtroportion. Last week’s Bank of En^and 
return showed tJiis very clearly ; and, as tho withdrawals 
went on at an accelerated rate during the two or three 
days immediatedy following the publication of tho return, 
it was plainly time to act, if tho London market was not 
to be exposed to tho risk of serious disturbance. 

The Gondnet of tho London joint-stock banks tended to 
the same result. Iu ordinaiy times, as wo have frequently had 
occasion to remark, th^ do not keep adequate balances at 
the Bank of England. T^ey loud out the deposits entrusted 
to them almost to the hist farthing, and leave to the 
Bank of England tho oaro of the reserve. The faalnre 
of the Glasgow concern found them in this position. 
Rumours got afioat that some of them had poruclpated 
in the practices which prMuoed that catastrophe^ ana Ibid 
suffered in consequence, and suspicions were arcMiSed 
which warned the banks that they must provide) for thrir 
safety. They have done so energetically, but, we must odd, 
dumrily and imprudently. Perhaps iim is the necessary ^ 
resnlt of thdr previous want of preparation. They drew 
in the out st oalit or on short loads with biU 

brnkers and others, and theyrrefused adysnees to their 
ordinary emstemers. ^ By, these moveiamit^ thqy meroased 
their Ity the: first, mdi prospec- 

tivdy by SUvte Ibr mla discounted 

and idvan^rime, they 
idsfiad: rilmriaiisthmerii Ih' a awm^ dfiernmo. The - 
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tlie accommodation tbej required, and they found it ro- no immediate connexion inth it, bat etiU m tbronght » 
fused suddenly and *withont warning at a moment of about by the crisis. There-is nothing in^^sing in the 
almost universal discredit. Further, by calling in money fact that there should be diSlcultieB in thenlastern “teade, 
from the bill brokers tbe banks disabled them from The depreciation of silver is a fall of that meti)|^in 
making the advances which they themselves refused. Thus relation to gold, bnt has not affected the purch^mg 
the banks, in their haste to take care of themselves, risked power of silver in India; consequently European exporters 
bringing about a general collapse. Itmight be quite right suffer an effective reduction of price equal to the 
to restrict the systom of accommodation carried on by amount of the depreciation—a rednctiom which in moat 
them, and wo arc inclined to think that it is, especially in cases swallows up all profit, and in not a few infficts 
respect to loans to speculative dealers on the Stock Ex- ruinous loss. The torriblo famines which have afflicted 
change. But the change ought to l>o made deliberately; the East aggravate tb® mischief by diminishing the con- 
fuU notice ought to bo given to enstomors; and, above suming power of tho popnhition. It is not wonderful 
all, a quiet ^-inie ought to bo chosen for its iiitvotluc- that many tinders should be unable to bear thei^ losses, 
tion. In a crisis like tho present, the rule which sliould 1)0 and should succumb to tho first shaking of credit, 
followed by tho banks is plain enoitgh. They sliould Bifficultios are also to be anticipated in the iron trade, 
sternly reject the applications of doubtful houses, but It was the first trade that experienced depression; and 
should lend freely ,pn really good security. . others are equally suffering. On the Stock Exchange, 

Tho first result of the course taken by the banks a^in, during the period of cheap money, tho vicious prac- 
was to drive all persons in need of accommodation to speculating in stock which the buyers were only 

tho Bank of England, and to give that establishment able to pay for by pawning it with tho banks attained very 
complete control of tbo market. In itself, this was ad- largo proportions. When the banks have suddenly refused 
vantageous to tho Bank as a commercial institution ; bnt, to Icinl, it was to be expected that' some dealers should 
coupled with tho drain of gold to tlio eouniry and the bo unable to meet their engagements. Ihe difficulties 
requirements of tho Scotch banks, it tended to reduce which have hoen experienced so ffir, therefore, are such 
tho reserve to a dangeriusly low level. A new peril, ns might have been anticipated on tho first slxof.k to credit, 
too, arose. Wo are now within ton weeks of the date There would be no cause for alarm even if failures of the same 
when the American Resumption Act comes into force, kind were to continue for some time longer. They would 
Hitherto the United Stales Treasury has not needed simply clear the air and relieve trade from its enenm- 
to take bullion hence ; bnt a large balance is due from branccs. But it is to bo hoped that there are in store for 
England to America, and last week tho exchange fell further revelations of such reckless malpractices as 

to a point which admitted of the profitable cxpoidation tbe Glasgow disaster disclosed, 
of gold. Tho Bank of England had thus to contemplate ‘ 

the possibility of a diain of bullion to Now York. At first ’ 

it tried tho effect of raising tho price of Amoric.an eagles LIVERPOOL PANIC, 

and French twenty-franc pieces, but, not finding that 

answer, on Monday it raised the rate of discount. The fT^HE disaster which took place at Liverpool on Friday 
immediate result was considerable, for gold began to arrive i evening, ihe nth instant, was sad, and is humili- 
in considerable quantities; yet we doubt whether the ating. Thiidy-seven persons were killed in a panic rush 
Bank ought to have stopped where it did. The Bank from a crowded Music Hall, and a multitude of others 
of I^rancB, in brdor to protect its own stock of bullion, were more or less severely injured. Such an event is a 
at once followed the example of the Bank of England, dismal addition to the calamities of a season already 
and raised its own rate. The Bank of England might abundant in public disasters; bnt, horrible as it is, wo 
perhaps have done hotter if on Thursday it had gone up cannot say that lioiror is the only, or even the chief, feeling 
to seven per cent. Tho reserve had then fallen to little that strikes us as befitting the occasion. There is at least 
moro than eight and a li.alf millions, bc'ing a decrease in tho equal cause for shame and indignation at the selfish pnsil- 
week of almost seventeen hundred thousiind ponnds ; and lanimity to which it testifies. A cry of “ Fire! ” is said to 
such a reserve is hardly sufficient for a time of crisis, have been raised. No clear evidence has boon produced 
In the mcantimo there can bo no question that ihe that even this poor cxcuso can bo made for the panic 
measure adopted by tbe Bank wa.s ne0e.ssary. The rates which seized on some thousands of people. Whether an 
charged both for dist^ount and advances help to <dicck im- alarm of “ Firo ! ” was given or not, nothing can bo moro 
necessary demands for accommodation. People who do ceitoin than that tho fugitives who met their death at tho 
not really need to borrow, bnt only desire to strengthen foot of the Colossoum staircase threw away their lives 
themselves against iraoginnry dangers, will hesitate to j)ay in a sonReloss fright. There was not tho slightest danger, 
six per cent, on nucxceptionablo security. Those, on tho or reasonahlo show of danger, and tho merest common 
contrary, who do require help, and are in a position to de- sense might have told them that, even if there was 
serve it, will not think such terms onerous. For every changer, they had ample time to retreat from it. The 
reason it is desirable to check needless applications for thirty-seven deaths wore entirely gratuitous. Had this, 
advances. They tend to spread and intensify a spirit of however, been all, had these victims of a mere delusion 
ai)prehension, and they give ground for reports which nn- represented in fair proportions of sex and age the ordinary 
settle and alarm men’s minds. It is to bo hoped that ihe audience of a Liverpool music hall, there would have 
other banks will aid tbe Bank of England in its efforts to been little more to say. But as we look down tho 
restore confidence. It is quite right that they should take catttlogu,^ of the sufferers we observe a significant similarity 
every reasonable precaution to insure their own safety, in th^ descriptions of tho thirty-seven. One naan was 
Recklessness on their part just now, or misapprehension of as much os fifty years old, and the names of a couple of 
the gravity of tho crisis through which we are passing, young women are chronicled in the dismal censns; but 
might have tho most serious consequences. But, as wo the rest are all described as young men varying from 
have already pointed out, selfish^ disregfird of every in- aliout twenty to thirty years of age—that is to say, in the 
terest but their own is not tho way to protect oven them* prime of youthful vigour—and whose appearance is stated 
selves. They are but one link in tho chain of credit to have indicated strength and activity. Their vigour, 
which holds the business community together, and if in fact, gave them tho start in the race which ended in ' 
they were to provoke a general collapse of confidence, it death. They reached tho fatal barrier only to be 
might react upon themselves in a disastrous manner. overtaken and crushed to death by their bi^thron of the 

The precautions doomed necessary by the banks afford mob whom their flight had temfled. 
evidence of the gravity of tho apprehensions that continue It is a disagreeable reflection that no thought appeaij 
to prevail. We remarked last week that the full oonse- to have suggested itself to these^ scar^ youths that, if 

S uences of the Glasgow failure would probajj^y not manifest there were danger, it might be their business to ooj^icont 
bemselvcs for some time. Houses really insolveut might it. Women and children were present W hliiidredti :or 
struggle ou for a while; and those which they in their turn thousands, yet stalwart men in the very flower 
brought down would hold on still longer. The course of manhood bestowed not au instanVs thoujjrht 
events has verified out anticipations. On Saturday there of their helpless o<m^)snions«. The ^ ui^ir 

was a serious stoppage in Manchester, which has been fol- own flight implied a sonto 
lowed by others. In Glasgow there have been oonsideifafclo affcKstod oili^ 
sijiSpen'sions. And the Stock Exchange, setilenmni'has was’thftt 

also been attexided by faili;ires. Some of these are pkini*' psnios thwe too boen Of 

the effect; of City of Gi^gow catastoophe. Others toe orof 
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congriegffition onoe saccumbed to a similar alarm. But <m 
otbCT occasions women and children haye contributed 
their proportion to the tale of slain. We rejoice to 
say that wo can recollect no provions instance which 
the youth and manhood of the sufferers bear cruel witness 
to their seldshness. Men who steal a ship's boat, and 
leave women and children to perish with tW wreck, are 
justly held up to public shame. It is no less dastardly, 
oh an akrm of fire by land, for tho strong: to use thoir 
strength to escape first without giving a glance behind 
for the weak. A certain class of Liverpool men have 
earned an unhappy reputation for a habit of kicking to 
death passers-by whom they have chanced to encounter 
in their hours of mirth ; and we are now reminded that 
cowardice and mfiianism are very nearly related in their 
origin. Both alike arise from an incapacity for nnclcr- 
Stauding that the world has other interests besides one’s 
own. The faintest glimmer of an instinct tliat others 
have a right to bo considered as well as the man himself 
would prevent a panic of this soi-t from over gaitting the 
upper hand. Even when the ttirror was jit its height at tho 
Colosseum Music Hall a few bysttinders seem to have 
been able to stem the torrent, lint these men who pltu^cd 
themselves between the living and tbo doJid appear not 
to have belonged to tho music-hall andioricc, bni to have 
boon recruited by tho police fr*oiu among tlio tlirong that 
tho rumour of the disaster attmeted. As for the cn^wd 
from tho Colosseum, it never jiansod in its clesporalo 
efforts to stiflo itself. It carao down in its tliousauds to 
swell tho heap of corpses at tho blocked doors. In tho 
meantime, in the hall above thcrcs was, and had been 
from tho first, absoluf (i sconrity. At any moment a pause 
of recolloetion that self should not be any man’s solo 
subject of ausiciy would have been rewarded by tho iii- 
staut discovery that there was nothing to be anxious 
about. At any moment a seore or two of resolute men 
who knew that there was no real ground for IciTor might 
in all probability have brought Ibo whole helplessly 
struggling mass to a standstill, 'l^lie idea that a human 
being Las any duty to his noighbourK does not appear 
to liavo flashed across the mind of a single man in tho 
whole four or five thousand. 

A crowd has a prcsei‘iptivo right to ho stupid ; and it 
can in mere gaiety of heart do very rrnel acts. Hut abject 
cowardice is a still more ttni)k'aHant characteristic, though 
it is, wo should hope, not e<4ually common. A main 
object at -which civilization and education aro sup¬ 
posed to aim is tho I'eooiiciliatioii of individual freedom 
with tho obligations of corporate existonen, Tho rc- 
snlt should bo a sense of personal responsibility for 
tho -well-being of others. Men nowhere learn this 
lesson very accurately, but tho lower sections of tho 
population of Liveipool appear not to ho awaro tlhit there 
is such a lesson to bo leai'nod. How they are to loam it 
in their actual circumstances it would bo hard to stiy. 
The public opinion of the town never penetrate.? to them, 
and tho substitute for public opinion which they have 
among themselves is not sturdy enough to boar the ordeal 
of a stnxggle for life. Tlioro can have been neither self- 
respect nor respect for the opinion of others among por- 
eons urhose solitary idea at a inomont of what they fancied 
to' bo supremo danger was their own security. Nor was it 
likely that these thirty-seven should imagine there was 
something worth caring for beyond themselves, when 
the class to which they belong in Liverpool soonis to 
regard the course they adopted as unfortunate, but in no 
way unjustifiable or shameful. The utter unreasonableness 
of the panic is aoknowlodgod. All who wore present in 
tho building are now aware that they exposed themselves 
to a very real and terrible danger in the desire to avoid 
a phantom^. Their outside entice in thoir own staiion 
oommenf^ely on the causelessness and folly of the teiTor 
which overpowered them. No one, however, appears to bo 
surprised that each looked after lumsolf, and after none 
besides. Parents, for all that wo are told, may have en¬ 
deavoured to rescue .their children, and husbands their 
wives* from tho vision which they conjured up of sudden 
dea'&i but there is nothing in tho accounts to suggest 
this. There is no proof of any emotion on tho port of 
the throng esceept a blind <^ving to disgorp itself by 
i^he doors, or, if ndi by the doors, by the windows. That 
a window wfts a dpiBehYfeet &om,the pavemimt instead of a 
hundred was a koky^>|koexdsnt. If others could save them- 
' selves by the iniSipi,urlu€h bnehmn had discprei^ he Md 


no objection, so long as their security did not endwaTOt^ 
own. But no shadow of evidenoe has been produced that 
an intelligent desire manifestod itself in any person of thd 
whole multitude to do the best ho could for his neigh*^ 
bouts. Happily tho narratives of fires at sea show 
that oven tJio most terriblo of dangers docs not neces¬ 
sarily incapacitate KngUshiuen fi)r looking outside 
^emselves and their own chances of life. lu the 
case of tho Prinr.css Aiico there are abundant iu- 
stauces recorded of courageous and effectual thought 
for tho pi'eservation of othcj’s. Wo hope that this Livers 
pool disa.ster will long remain a Bolitary instanco of 
tlio sacrifice of young and strong men to a selfish 
crigernoHS to snatch safety for tliemselvcs out of a common 
peril. But, so far as appeal's, the temper of which they 
have been the vict ims is tho temper of a whole section of 
tlio pnpuhxfciou. The calamity at tfio Colosseum Music 
Hiill is a melancholy display of popular absence of self- 
control, only intensified by a iiassionafco and all-absorbing 
soK-interest. 


SOCIAL IlYrOCUITKS. ' 

Tt/'TORALISTS are fond of vaguely adviaing people to “be 
i-VX ihomselvca,” and of assuring thorn that all is well so long aa 
a man dares? to bo to Ins own self tuio. The value of this counsel, 
of course, entirely depends on the sort of self with which each 
person happens* to Iw endowed. Socrates, who know a good doal 
ahojit his own character, aaserted that, if he had been true to 
hinibolf, ho -would havo boon one of tho greatest scoundrels of an 
age peculiarly fertile in unredeemed blachguards, lie would have 
danced npos do deii.v with Hyporholna q& tho comic stage, instead 
of figuring as a -wolUnicauiug nut nebulous professor in a basket. 
Many people nmst have the same sort of knowledge of them¬ 
selves, though they may not bo a,s free-spoken tis Socrat^, ^ Many 
ft fast freshman, many a noisy subaltern, knows in his inmost 
heart that he would rather “ nialte hay ” in Arcadia than in his 
friends’ rooms; that he would rather sketch than vide a screw in 
ft sleopleclwiso} and that his true self takes mom pleasure in tho 
society of his maiden aunts thnii in that of ^porting prophets. 
He feigns to ho -what he is not, in tho hope that perhaps some day 
he may really become the sort of character tiutt he iidtniros and 
imitates. Men of this kind aro sociftl hypocrites, and the world is 
full of them. 

The hypocrite is not a popular character; but Heaven forbid 
that we snould judge him harshly. Take him at his -worst, take 
Tartufe or Uriah H cep, and you find a man who has at least a vision 
of virtue, and who may be supposed to have put himself in train¬ 
ing for virtuous course.s. AVhy Should ho not become “ subdued to 
tJuit ho works in,” and, by constant practice, catch tho trick of 
righteousness P Prohiibly there is somo reason in tho nature Of 
thiiigs Avliich works against this happy result of a hypocritical 
caivo,r. The sort of “ eminent OhristiuTr” -wlio robs widows’ houses 
(as tho l’r<!0 Church ministers complain when preaching about tho 
City of Glasgow Bank and its dircchjrs) geucmlly breaks down 
before tho close of his benoficout career. Eew lies live to old age, 
and tho lio of hypocrisy is apt to be discovered just -when discovery 
is least coiivonieut. The practice of the virtues somehow does not 
become a habit of the proper and ethical sort. One may doubt 
■>vhether tho practice of tho conduct which is socially acceptable 
becomes more truly the second nature of the social hypocrite. Is 
he over f^uito at his ease in his disguise ? However that may be, 
his lliilures nro not so disastrous and so conspicuous as those of 
eminent,Christian bank directors. 

Tho most notoriou-sly oileusivo social hypocrite is, to our minds, 
the man of sham geniality. Concerning even a real genuine 
“ genial man ” it may he plausibly uipred that he is often intoleiv 
ahle, as he is almost always tolerant. He insists on calling people 
“ gfjod fellows,“ excellent fellows/' whom you know by instinct 
to be pestilent creatures, narrow, conceited, and envious. By a 
peculiarity of vision which must make life very eujox^able, the genial 
man is blind to these things, and no doubt he is the' happier for his 
blindness. But that does not make him any the better companion 
to people of lower animal spirits, people who aro not always in 
the very pink of mental, moral, ana physical condition. On the 
whole, however, people of thoroughly heiilthy minds and bodies 
seem to be the majority in this world—a thought which should 
bo a great comfort to tho plulosopher who takes wide views^ 
because we do find genial people docidodly popular. Hence tbe 
temptation to ho a fxuA' dun/mme^ which sa&rally besets men 
of a certain weight and physical conformation who are not 
naturally g^ial. A man can hardly bo gomel under ..twedte 
stone} but it is not de/urable that all persons who scale over that 
weight and are florid and unctuous should try to be ^nial» The 
result of thdr oflbrts is the existence of the moat, annoying soi^ of 
social hypocrite, the man who steps ba^ out of mMice a^re- 
tboaght, sifii up lotennd diiukt toddy when he would he in bed 
if he listened to what the inner ; spirit ^ga, and who gives an 
exubeximtti^inoto >ed|^e^^^^^^ he hsurtUy wishes never to 
see. and 0 jgmut many lawyers,, with a 

sprinkHn|: Inf Aitar pusanU^ brethren, arc (islse|ly 
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genial It would be intereatiiig to know whethar they aza aware 
that they impoae on but few persoani while they inspire the rest 
of the world with a wild deftiie to rush on thezni to rample their 
shirt fi^ontSi tear their broad-doth^ and beat them on the. nose. 
Th^ would bo much less unploSsant if they were frankly bearish 
—it they were, is Hot, their own disagreeable selves. They are 
execrable imitations of a type whieh less than most endures to 
be imitated, It is agreeable to believe that they are generally 
mistrusted, that they are always on the point of being found out, 
and that they compensate themselves for the open exercise of a 
bruMue yet oily courtesy and good-will in public by bullying their 
families at home. 

The sham man of the world is another most uncomfortable and 
uneasy social hypocrite. The poor wretch has a little taste perhaps 
and some liteniry ability; ho took a very fair degree at college 
(where ho posed os a huuiing-mau and ii player of loo); he is not 
unsuccessful as a^cholar, a professor, a wTiter, ti popular preacher. 
What he does naturally—namely, his work—ho does well enough; 
what he does detestably is the thing that is not natural to him— 
bis play. The late iiigeniotts Lord Byron, if we are to believe 
Leigh Hunt and Mr. Trclawny, was the very crown and ilower 
of this class of social hypocrite. Ills great natuml gifts as a man 
of the world, his strength, liis beauty, his wit, his success with 
women, were alloyed and impaired by his oven more extra¬ 
ordinary poetic powers. The two sido.'« <>f his nature clashed and 
made him misomhle, and he always preferred and longed for the 
trivial fame of a man like Lutti'cll. The common man of letters who 
wishes to seem a man of the world is probably, with his limited 
power of feeling, not much happier than Byron, lie never can 
bo persuaded that, if he were not a inun of letters, ho would bo 
nothing. Ho is always craving for the reputation of tho rovi ,6 
or tlm doer-stalker, of the or the utiilutc. It is not his 

Latin prose (which is not so bad) that ho plumes liirnsolf on, but 
his riding, and ho rides like a siutk of potatoes, lie knows a 
number of things; but ho will talk about tlio thing.s he does 
not know, such as jockeys, weights, and handicaps. He tries 
to be the fit companion of voiing inllilary men; and, when he 
writes, ho mentions “ pedants’’ and “ bookworms ” os if he were 
not himself member of tho brotherhood. J le is the pedant of 
fly-fishing, the prig of cricketing or boating shop, hlvery one is a 

pedant ” in his eyes who writes about distant times in a tone 
that is not rollicking, and who writes correctly where Ar writes at 
random. If tho contempt of scholars, the ainnseinont of men of 
the world, and the admiration of people who are neither the one 
nor the other is a desirable reward, the sham man of th(» world 
does not hick his guerdon. Ho is moat olT'ensive, pcrhnps, when, 
being a popular preacher by his tnide, bo haunts billiiird-rooius, 
and tries to wiu a rcputatlmi for his knowledge of risky stories. 
Bod as are tho ignoramus who allccls knowledge and the vulgar 
man who affects dislinction, the shamefaced braggart scholar 
escaped irOni his cloister into mess-rooms and drawing-rooms is 
even more distasteful. 

The refined men who piutend to a liealtliy, blusterous quality are 
comparatively innocent impostors. Nature urging them to snealc 
softly and to walk delicately, they must needs strut and shout 
for fear of being thought eHemiunto. They hold vnguo 
opiuiouB, and vaguely believe in their casual creeds; but to hear 
them talk, or to read their writings, you ivould suppose them all to 
be Oromwclls or Knoxes. ]\lr. Uurlyle has much to answer for in 
regard to this class of humbugs. They are always saying that “ the 
ratepayers will have Lord Lytton's head,” or whatever head may he 
in question, and giving the world to understand Unit they are 
on the side of the bloodthirsty ratepayers. They long for 
rebellions in distant colonics that they may preach tho virtues of 
flogging, of tar-caps, and of mihtary executions. To tell the truth, 
they could not endure the sight of blood, and their hearts are as 
tender and womanish (if women’s hearts are tender) us their-theo¬ 
logical opinions ai'e casual and uiideterniiuod. Yet, when they 
ti'Oat of tho past of theology, or the present restoration of St. 
Albans, they speak ns if they were convinced Calvinists or “ haifl- 
shellPuritans, as if the stool of Jenny Oeddes lay ever ready to 
be thrown at tho first reprcBcmtativo of blaclc prelacy ” who comes 
within shot. These deluded persons ha v e a feminine admiration of 
brute force. Some of them adore Cromwell and others Kobespierce, 
while the charms of that conqueror Henry VIII. still prevail over 
the lady-like minds of others. The result is to be found in the 
insincere noise of much modern rhetoric which is poured from a 
dozen very various pulpits. The Area of Smithfield would bo 
nothing to the conflagrations of to-day if all the paeudo-strong- 
miuded writers had a period of power, aud did not run away and 
hide when their chance came. 

The distrust of self, a fine and engaging diflidonce, seems to be 
tho motive of most social hypocrites. The sham genial man and 
the sham luan of the world no doubt hope to gain something, some 
commercial or social reward, by their travesty. The others whom 
we have described find a dubious recompense i?i tho power of oc¬ 
casionally believing that they really aro wliat they try to seem— 
blufl’, brutal, overbearing, roughly simplf, destitute 'm. distinciioa, 
and hopelessly commonplace. That prize, after all, is nearly as 
valuable as most of those which an approving and self-satisfli 
cmDamouce can confer. 


BISEOP PVFAKLO0P. 

M VEXJILLOT of thh Vmv«rt baa writtin ft highly 
• ractexistic epita^ on ^e late Bishop of Olpleahs, who !• 
described as a questionalde theologift!i and an qiestiDiiiiUft 

politician, is emphatioally denied to >be a model Hshop," ae44ft 
finally dismissed M unde cet pauante remarqudUes qui iramoeiit 
paa. We coll the description characteristic, because neither good 
taste nor discretion ever restrains the Ul^amontane organs mom 
throwing dirt at the greatest men of their own Ohurch, whether 
living or dead, who are suspected—os such nm are sure to be 
suspected—of any taint of Liberalism. The gross insults heaped 
on the memory of Montalembert, in which Pius IX, eondesconaed 
to take a prumineut part, will be fresh in the memory of our 
readers. Archbishop Horboy’s heroic, not to say martyr, death 
did not shield his great name from something more than studied 
obloquy and neglect. Lacordairo, like a yet greater man among 
ourselves, was (iistrusted and snubbed during life by the same 
dominant party, who have shown little disposition since his death 
to remember his splendid services to Oatholicism. Dupanloup 
could expect no bettor treatment at their hands. If ho was 
not in all respects a man of tho same calibre as those we 
have named, he was eminent alike as a preacher, a speaker, 
a writer^ a politician, and a prelate. To say that '*he was a 
failure ” is true of course in a sense, but only in a sense which 
applies with at least equal force to the leaddra of the party that 
his critics delight to honour. Ho failed no doubt to realize his 
ideal of Ohurch and State, and it was inevitable, in the existing 
condition of the world, that ho should fail. It is still less con¬ 
ceivable, as M. Vouillot is too sharp-sighted not to be well aware, 
that the Ultramontanos should succeed in making their own pro¬ 
gramme a I'eality. But in the ordinary sense of tne word, and os 
regards his own personal influence, Dupanloup was anything but a 
failure. Ho certainly did not become a Cardinal, tuough it is 
very likely, had he lived a year or two longer, tliat he might under 
the present pontificate have attained to that dignity; but ho was 
not, os has been observed of a still more eminent personage, 
tlie stuff Cardinals are inado of” under such a rule as that of 
Pius IX. Even then, however, his opinion on Fi'ench ecclesiastical 
matters counted for something at Borne, little os he was loved 
there, bi 3 causo ho was well known to be the most active and in¬ 
fluential member of tho national episcopate. By the present Pope 
ho appears to have been unreservedly trusted and consulted, and 
His lloliuoss is reported, w*e have no doubt correctly, to bo deeply 
atllicted nt his death. No French Cardinal for many a long year 
has wielded half the influence of the late Bishop of Orleans over 
Lis countrymen. But the reasons why the Univera is not anxious 
to recognize that fact are not far to seek. 

It was the lot of Dupauloup through life to he assailed by 
Ultramoutaues as a Liberal, and by Liberals as an Ultramontane, 
and both classes of assailants had something to say for themselves. 
Not lhat the Bishop was ever,’at least consmously, insincere, 
though ho was far from being always consistent. He had stronj^ 
Liberal sympathies and strong Catholic sympathies, but his 
Liberalism always succumbed to bis Catholicism wlieti the two 
came into conflict, and Catholicism, for a French Bishop under 
Pius IX., could hardly, in extreme cases, mean anything- diort 
of Ultmuiontanism. A century ago Bishop Dupanloup would have 
been a leading Uallican. There was much about him to recall not only 
the eloquence but tliu personality of Bossuet, though of course the 
two are nut for a moment to be compared. lie had inherited, to a 
great extent, the dignified presence as well as the doctrinal tra¬ 
ditions of the old Oallican episcopate. He was in heart a 
monarchist no loss than a prelatist, and a national Church, subor¬ 
dinate to Borne as the ceiiti'o of unity but Indeppdent in its Iocs! 
self-government, was the object of his ospirations, if not of hh 
practical aims. In his sternness, his pugnacity, and something of 
personal hauteur—^which prevented his becoming popular among 
Ills clergy—<ho reproduced characteristic traits of, the famous 
Bishop of Meuux. But above ftU things he was to the backbone 
a Frenchman, and a French ecclesiastic; and that may account for 
many of Im seeming inconsistencies. If M. Thiers, wbo was a 
layman aul a statesman, could say, as he was reported to have 
said, in reference to the Boman question, je no suis pas Chrdtien, 
mais je suis papiste,” it is not wonderful that Dupanloup, who was 
very empliatically a Christian and a Catholic, as well* as 
a Frenchman, should have been Papist,’’ ae regards the 
temporal power and some other points too. The whole coarse 
of French history since the Bevolution has tended to alienate the 
Church from the Qovemment, and thereby inevitably to throw it 
into the arms of Itome. Yet in theological mattery so aa he 
dared to trust his own feelings and convictions, Dapsationp was 
not ** a Papist”; and hence the Ultramontane antipathy to Hm^ 
The Univera observes that ** his submisstoxi to the Vatican Ooimcil 
was tardy.” That is true, but it is not the whole trotii. Before 
going to Borne for the Council, the Bishop published ft Pastoral 
professedly discussing the opportuneness^’ of the proposed 
dogma, but tho arguments aroed against the expedfoncy of deflninsr 
it turned, in nine coses out of ten, on the conspicuous nbselifte o! 
any evidence for its truth, fts his opponentn were not slirsr to ^ 
cover aud indignantly to wot^iakm. And during theeittiii^ 

Council tho most vigorbuaiCtoporirioii pftmpliiets e m sa ft t s d foo« 
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wlild|iB%ht«K0n9pt^ei^pritiVom a Egging. BubopDttpaoloup 
had not ^gciod oc^, in tho Ultnunontane 8eiive,Woro that. 

, Xn fiuw xK^vdila uuitance he had ehowii—what » by no means an 
intaiiable ebaxaio^stio'even of gifted Frenehmen, especially of 
Fvendi eeeMaatiee-^ Tein of strong ooxomon sense. Borne years 
agoit pleased the Abbd Gaume and oertain other Ultramontane 
Mthontiee in Fnmce to up a crusade agidnst the use of the 
Greek and Latin, or as ^ey preferred to phrase it the ** Pagan,” 
idsseici in the education of youth. Dupanloup, hacked by the 
't immemorial tradition of the Ohurch both in France and else¬ 
where, threw the whole w^ht of his not inconsiderable influence 
into the opposite scale. Tue notion of teaching the Greek and 
Latin languages from tho writings of the Christian Fathers was 
certainly on original onej' but it was warmly espoused at the time 
by the Ultramontane zealots^ who drew up a complete series of 
schoolbooks modelled on this plan, thoogli it eventually collapsed. 
The scheme was ardently supported by M, Veuillot, whose con¬ 
tempt for classical learning is only equalled by his ignorance of it, 
and the Bishop of Orleans, who h^ not unjustly taunted M. 
Veuillot with making calunmy the chief weapon of religious 
journaUsm, was not readily forgiven for his powerful opposition 
to it. ‘ 

But if Dupanloup defended—as any educated man who is not 
a fluiatio would he sure to defend—the study of tho Pagan 
classics,” it was assuredly from no tenderness for atheism or 
unbelief, One of his earliest achievements was a lecture against 
Voltaire, delivered beibre tho students of the Sorbonno—which 
cost him his professorship, owing to the tumuli it produced—as 
his latest literary oflurts'were directed against tho recent Voltaire 
centenary. Ills detestation of Voltaire as an infidel and licentious 
writer was intensified by a kind of chivalrous devotion to tho 
Maid of Orleans—tho heroine of his episco|)al city—whq^o 
canonization he exerted himself to procure, and ho could not 
pardon the gross outrage perpetratt^d on her memory by tho author 
of Za Ikictile, His influence availed for many years to keep M. 
Littrd out of the Forty of tho French Acarlemy, and when the 
Positivist had at last eflccted an entrance in spile of him, he 
shook off the dust from his feet, and himself retired frotn the 
mystic circle wliose sanctity had been profaned, though his re- 
Bignation of his chair was "not accepted by his colleagues. But 
within the limits of orthodoxy bis sympathies wero generous 
and comprehensive, and leaned always to the liberal side. He 
used (U 1 his influence, through the medium of Montalembcrt, to 
whomhe was warmly attached, to induce Dr. Dulliuger to attend the 
Vatican Council—to which however ho hnd not. been invited—in 
order to join in opposing “ the base acts ” soon to bo attempted, and 
only too likely to be accomplished there; Dr. Newman ho wished 
and urged to attend the Council as his ** theologian.” It is quite 
intelligible that, whilo the Univera refuses him the prniso of a 
model bishop, the DebatSf premising that he had always been its 
political opponent, should oiler a high tribute to tho generosity, 
ihuikneBS and true nobility of his nature,” and declare him to he 
" one of tho glories, or rather the glory, of the French episcopate, 
whoso place will not easily be supplied.” This is perfetflly true, 
and not tho less true because his influonco, like that of Bishop 
'Wilberforce iu lingland, was of a kind to bo felt at tho time rather 
than to bo perpetuated. He was a copious as well as a brilliant 
writer, but more of a pamphleteer tlian an author j iu this 
respect a thorough h'renchman, though not, like Kenan, whom 
he sharply attacked, a master of French stylo. TIo wrote 
endless pamphlets on theological, ecclesiastical, social, educa¬ 
tional, and political questions of the dav, calculated to mako 
a telling imnression for the moment, but had not leisure 
or patience for tho composition of what the Gormans call 
ewiffe WerkCf and here he diflered widely from Bossuet. Ho 
cannot in fact be said to have made any permanent contribution to 
theology or literature, and it must be regarded as more than 
questionable whether his works will live, though his name is not 
Bkelj to be forgotten. His career has been a long and honourable 
one, and he carries with him’ to the grave tho respect of his 
countrymen of all shades of opinion, with one conspicuous and not 
very creditable exception. Yet ho can hardly be called /e/a* 
mortisf for while he outlived the pontiff who could 
not appreciate and would never have rewarded his distinguished 
aerviees to the Ohurch, his death has followed too closely on that 
of Pius IX. to have given him the opportunity of profiting by tho 
tardy but sinoero appMciation of the Holy See in the person of his 
successor. With the exception of Maret, who is a Bishop without 
a see, and who seems to have *^eflkced” himself as well os his 
previous, writings, since the Vatican Council, there is, so far as we 
are aware, no man of mark now left on the rcK of the French 
episcopate. 


TBK ABGTLL boohs and the MIDDLESEX 
MAGISTRATES. 

fllHB HlddlaBex magistrates have at lengtb been awakened to 
JIt the knowledge of oertain Isets wMeh to the'rest of the world 
km always heea notorSons. For mai^v.jeaa» past the eonrt in 
whkh ti^ eminetiig^tikmen'assem aeepe of a 

nome^ ilui^ moat assimsdly would not have keen ;iic«nsed ky the 
Lord Chamkeiioiji Iheelage. Tke prkmipal 
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have been omnpetently flUod by members of the Bar and> lfi8p4Kd»re 
of Police, and the ntain interest of the drama has turned qpbn 
extraordinary difficulty of asowtaininglhe purpose for whr^ the 
Argyll Booms exist. To the innocent sp^tator it would eeem 
that no pains have been spared to gain the desired infinmiatiom 
Numerous witnesses have been examined, but the eager and 
searching spirit of the Bench has not oven been content to rely 
upon the evidence of 'others. From time to time individual 
uiagistmteB, risking all for the public weal, have paid a 
visit in person to the mysterious establishment, and havo 
returned to impart to their colleagues the result of their experi¬ 
ences. And then, with this store of accumulated knowings, 
gathered from every source and by eveiy means at their disposal, 
they have annually proceeded to adjudicate upon the ogee. This 
has always been the crowning situation of the drama. In tibo 
earlier scenes we had been allowed to hear the wanton and malicious 
insinuations by which evil tongues songlit to injure the fair fiuue.of 
the Argyll Kooma, and for a little while the audience was left 
under the impression tliat those wicked slanders would prevail. 
But this was only to heighten tho eflect of the climax \ for, just 
at the moment when the outlook seemed most dosuerato, the 
magistrates, assuming tlio functions of tho good laiTy, havo 
annually taken the proprietor of tho Argyll Booms by the hand, 
and, vindicating the spotless purity of his reputation, have restored 
to him his'imperilled estate. 

If this oft-repeated, }>eriormanco, always ludicrous, has not been 
always entertaining, it is because the subject with which it deals 
has a serious side. Even the most exceHent buffoons occasionally 
blunder in tho choice of matorial for the displ.’iy of their powers, 
and iu this case many persons who are quite road}' to recognise the 
imilagging humour of tho Middlesex Bench have nevertheless felt 
that the attempt to comhino it with the serious administration of 
tho law was unfortunate and uuwiso. Such, however, has not been 
tho feeling of tho magistrates thumselves. tiluce the year T849, 
RB we learn from the rtiport of their recent proceedings, they have 
every year punctually repeated the entertaiument wo have de¬ 
scribed, growing with each successive reprosoutation only more 
perfect in their parts. On tho present occasion ^ they have adopted 
a different course. Suddenly dropping the comic mask, they have 
unexpectedly made their appearance as the guardians of public 
order; and, os though by some secret prot^esa beyond tlieir own 
control, havo all at once become possesstjd of knowledge which 
years of indefatigable research had not availed to secure, fcio 
little previous wuniing seems to have been given of this change of 
programme, that the inferior actors were evidently not equal to the 
emergency. Tho Inspector of Police was still pleased with ** the 
perfect propriety and order ” ohaorvod at the Argyll Booms, and 
even maintained that he had ^^seoii nothing vulgar take 
place”there; whilo Mr. Poland, in support of his clients cose, 
rejuaiiicd that *Hhere was a fine band,” and that tho pro¬ 
prietor hud ‘‘gone to enormous expense in fitting up ” the 
rooms and ummtatning them. On all previous occasions such 
evidence has been accepted by the Bench with the utmost gravity, 
and neither the Inspector nor Mr. Poland is to be held responsible 
for a cliange of temper on tho part of the magistrates for which 
nothing in thoir former altitude had supplied a warrant. It is, 
no doubt, perfectly true, as one of thoir number observed, that, 
without stultifying themselves as administrators of public justice, 
tho magistrates of Middlesex could no longer license such a place ”; 
but this worthy gentleman forgot to remind the public during 
what length of time this process of self-etuliilication had been going 
on. That they havo themselves only recently arrived at a con¬ 
viction of their own incompetonce is, no doubt, a matter for regret, 
but it would be idle to protend that others have been equally 
ignorant. What is true of the Aq^yll Rooms at the present time 
has been no less true in past years, and to assume at tnis late hour 
a tone of virtuous indignation will certainly not deceive any one who 
has followed the earlier conduct of the Bench. After having 
rendered their proceedings ludicrous for a long scries of years, 
they must expect to cut but a poor figure even in their newly- 
adopted character of protectors of morality. The public will 
reflect, and with justice, that these regrets, however sincere, are 
rather late, and it will be apt, we think, to question tho intelli¬ 
gence of a buly which has taken twenty years to discover the 
most obvious facts concerning a place of notoriously evil charaeter. 
And there is even a more serious aspect of the question which 
can scarcely be passed over in silence* Having regard to the 
manner in which the recent inquiry was conducted, it is impossibld^ 
to feel secure that the decision now adopted will be always maiiH 
tainod. That the Bench has been forced to toko a stricter view of. 
thoir duties is satisfactory in itself, hut the moans employed to 
bring about this result reifect very little credit on the ehaiaettt of 
the tribunal. A body which presumes to adod^tor the l^w 
should scarcely be dependent upon the nrassute of' oxtenml 
opinion, and yet we are constrained to aoubt ^whether this# 
and this alone, was not the influence that datmxnined their 
decision in ii|Hd to the AmU Booms. Mr. Bignell trmfid 
prohaMy be even now in rim flul possession of Ms coveted, licence 
but that the aerion of rim megistrates has ithis yeas keen antici¬ 
pated by disenision in the and it was no lofiger possible to 
dlsregasd '^ MMe of opperirion that had been aaoused. Even 
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Ill this aapeet of the matter the Middlesex magistrates, by the 
sudden recogoitioa of their duty, have not greatly improved their 
position* Now that the Argyll Rooms, after an undisturbed 
career of thirty years, have be^ declared unfit to exist as a place 
of public resort, a (question must inevitably arise with regard to 
the dtnesa of the tribunal which has so long sanctioned its exist¬ 
ence. There are various other functions which the ma^strates are 
called upon to discharge, and of their proved incapacity in regard to 
them sometlung of an uncomplimentary character might also be 
said. It ^ is not so very long ago that they were compelled 
to reconsider and to reverse their own decision in the matter of a 
refreshment licence. But for tho moment wo may confine our 
attention to the licences granted for music and dancing. The 
writer of a letter to tho Times has urged with much force that the 
element of unc^tointy in their decisions under this head involves 
an evil from which both the public and tho proprietors of dancing 
and music halls equally suffer. If there were any settled principle upon 
which licences were either granted or refused, a more respectable 
class of persons might bo encouraged to undertake the manage¬ 
ment of such places. At present the instability of their tenure 
induces a measure of recklessness in the mode of conducting them. 
Men of approved character will scarcely embark in a trade which 
places them at the mercy of a body guided rather by caprice than 
by settled principle, and thus it happens that tho few who do gain 
the favour of tho magistrates enjoy a practical monopoly of a very 
lucrative kind of business. In view of these facts, which can 
scarcely ^ be questioned, it becomes important to consider 
whether it might not become prudent to ofibr greater facilities for 
the establishment of places for music and dancing, and at tho 
same time to insist upon a more rigorous system of siqxir- 
vision aud control. But, if this conclusion reconimenda itself 
at all, it is only on the assumption that the necessary 
authority should bo vested in those who have the requif itj Icnow- 
Icdge and intelligence to guide thorn. Experience has inoved that 
the Middlesex magistrates have neither, Erom their position, and 
from the intermittent character of their duties, they cannot bo ex¬ 
pected to possess a minute acquaintance with those aspects in 
the life of a city like Jjondon which must necessarily enter into 
any sound judgment upon a subject of this kind. To control tho 
amusements of the lower classes' of London, it is indispensable to 
be familiar with the forms of vice and crime that reqmro control, 
and this familiarity can only be possessed by men like the meiro- 
politan police magistrates, who are brought into daily contact with 
the existing elements of disturbance. There is, we think, from 
this point of view very much to be said for the suggestion that the 
police magistrates should have greater influence in regard to the 
regulation of tho amusements of the people of London. Whether 
the authority now exercised by the unpaid Bench could be wholly 
transferred to them somewhat doubtful; but, even without 
going so far as this, it would be possible to invest them with 
powers to close any place of entertainment improperly conducted j 
and, on the other hand, it might be advisable, in every case where 
a licence was ajtplied for, to require the approval of tho j>residing 
magistrate of the district. 


urricu INDIA IN TIIK IIATXS. 

F ew travellers for pleasure care to linger in India after the 
very earliest burst of spring. In the Northern provinetJS 
especially tho winter is scarcely over before hot winds set in, and 
journeying becomes a task of diflicnlty and pain. Many English¬ 
men accordingly, after a few weeks in the country, carry home 
with them the idea of India as a dry, bright, sunshiny place, with 
a brisk, keen atmosphere, which becomes disagreeably hot only for 
a few hours in tho middle of the day, and at niglit sinks to a 
temperature low enough to render w^arm clothes and good fires a 
matter of necessity. The sky is monotonously and uninterestingly 
blue; the wind is harsh, cold, violent, like the east wind of an 
English February; of anything like tropical vegetation not a 
trace is to bo seen; vast, arid, dusty plains stretch away into the 
horizon; the corn-fields are green, but not luxuriant; the neat 
winter crops of wheat, which in a month or two more will be 
yellowing in the fierce blaze of an Indian spring, are only just 
above the ground; many frees are shedding their leaves, and have 
a dingy, dusty look. The traveller feels that he has left tho 
tropics,* the soft Bengalee, tho enervating moisture and luxuriant 
foliage of the South, far Ik'hind him, and has come to a sterner 
climate, where fervent Sikh and wild Pathan breaths a congenially 
bluing air, and are moulded into the sturdy frames and high 
spirits that have on more battle-fields than one made a formidable 
resistance to the victorious onset of a British force./ 

In the autumn tho face of nature wears a very different aspect. 
The com crops of the early montba have Wn gathered to the 
thousand threshing floors that stud the country, and—such is tho 
newest phase of Indian agriculture—h|wa been ''^whirled away to 
Calcutta or Xioudon. The great summer harvest of pulses and 
millets, which form the staple diet of the population, h^ covered 
tbs country with a rich vegetation eminenUy suggestive of i!apid 
growth and bumper crops. All the low-lying lands ere under 
Wltot every ravine is a torrent; where a few moatbsKa 
lan^d Bfream was loitering through the shallows and losinir Itself 
ha the ssifid, now the great river, muddy and turbulent w cold 
from its snowy home above, goes lagiogand swirling to the ssiL 
and every indentsripn in the soil has become a little ^e; tbeiw 


crops stand flashing wilb their bright metaUio green in the et^ 
nant pools; the sugar-eane, its spreading foliage bound owefolfy' 
together, towers high into the air; the W " mwar lifts its head 
joyfully amid the descending streams and drinks in the hbig-desired' 
moisture; already the cobs of Indian com are yellowing Ofi 4 j|e 
stalwartstem, and will soon find their way to the basaare, end 
thence to many a humble banquet in the villages around; a world 
of cucumbers, melons, gourds of every species, has sprung suddenly 
into existence, and stands piled high at every dbpet comer, within 
tho means of tho poorest purchaser. All nat^ wears an air of 
profusion. E.artn seems laugh and sing* with the ac¬ 
complished promise of plenty near at hand; great herds of 
cattle that have grown gaunt on scanty fare all through the 
winter months, and have sometimes had to be content with 
nn old thatch by way of a repast, stand knee-deep amid 
the ample pasturage which a few days* rain has conjurw from 
the dusty plain; buffaloes, to whom anything like drought is 
nn especial aflliction, lie wallowing in the water, serenely con¬ 
tented, and scarcely visible above the surface; and great aquatic 
birds stalk daintily through the slush, and find a ready meal 
ill every pool. The landscape is alive, too, with busy human forms 
which remind the traveller that he is in the most thickly-populated 
region of tho world; every meadow has one or more little fragile 
tenomouts raised aloft on slender piles, whence the owners of 
the crop may watch its growth, and protect it from the inroads of 
man, bird, or beast; on tho uplands, wh^'over the flood has suffi¬ 
ciently receded, the ploughmen are hard at work with that primi¬ 
tive and feeble instruinent with which from time immemorial the 
Indian cultivator has scratched the surface of the soil. It is in 
vain that scientific farmers assure him that a few inches deeper 
lies an untouched mine of wealth; his forefathers have^ been con¬ 
tent to leave it untouched, and so is he; and tho merits of deep 
ploughing find their way but slowly into the agricultural mind, 
fossilized by the usage of generations. The peasant’s instinct, 
however, loads him to repeat tho process as often as possible,' and 
tho rickety plough and scrambling cat-like bullocks will sometimes 
go over a field ten or twelve times in preparation for the winter 
crop; the consoquenco is that tho moment the rain is at an end the 
cultivator hurries to his field and seizes tho golden moment to turn 
his fallow over. Ilis habits of companionship stick by him, and a 
“ brotherhood” may often he seen at work with tliree or four ploughs 
side by side. Elsewhere tribes of labourers are busy clearing out 
the thick undergrowth of weeds that thrive as fast and profusely 
as everything else, or transplanting the rice plants from the nursery 
hods to*^ their final home. The landscape is overhung with a sky 
of picturesque variety, instead of tho vast azure dome of the winter 
mouths. Every hour brings some new atmospheric eifect. On the 
horizon the sun is sinking into a massive hank of inky clouds, 
dyeing their edges w’ith a crimson glory; northward a deluge of 
rain wraps everything in a gloomy mist; elsewhere tho clouds 
liave broken, a pale blue sky shines out amid the storms around 
and lights up one little patch of tho landscape with transiont 
splendour; then, as the sun sets, the whole western heaven is 
anlaze with gold and red ^ the huge rain-clouds flash out in 
gorgeous colours and fantastic shapes; and, almost before the eye 
has drunk in the splendour of the scene, night has settlbd over the 

1 )1 ain; the storm Ims spread across the sky and shuts out all the 
andscape from view; darkness falls pall-like on flood and field; 
belated peasants liiirry their flocks homeward cowering before the 
storm; and the grateful earth, through the livelong night, will 
absorb the welcome supply and treasure it safely in those secret 
recesses where stream and lake and fountain kave their birth, and 
on which thiough many a thirsty month to come all life, vege¬ 
table and animal, will have so largely to depend. 

An artist would rejoice in so much that is grand, varied, and pic¬ 
turesque. To the eye of tho Indian administrator the scene is full 
of sterner and sadder meaning. Though the tract between the Ganges 
and tho .Tumna is among the richest in India, and has been the scene 
of some of our most suc(v^si[^l irrigation schemes, the rainfkll, 
profuse at the base of the Himalayas, diminiahes rapidly in 
the diri^tlbn of Rajpootana and Bundelkundj and in almost 
all parts alike is liable to variations which, whether of 
excess or defect, are ruinous to tlie agriculture of tho 
country. The rain-clouds which stream up the valley of the 
Ganges, or axe driven southwards by the great mountain barrier, 
have a long and adventurous journey before they reach the corn¬ 
fields of lietiares and the wooded phuns of Oudh. Another 
monsoon-stream, wliicb comes up tlie valleys of the Taptee and 
Nerbudda from the Arabian 8ea, is liable to cqud vici8sitmes,and 
the country about Agra and Allahabad is often in danger of. losing 
its shore of both supplies. Little is known of the deeper philosophy 
that shapes the movements of that mysterious current known as 
the South-West Monsoon. Its watery burden sheds itsell pro¬ 
fusely on the Malabar Ghats, more profusely still on the mountmns 
of Burmah and North-East^ngal There is reason to believe, too, 
that vast masses of water are precipitated into the Bay of Bengri 
and the Indian Ocean, and the careful obssmtion of recent y«m 
has connected the progress of the windmuirent with the 
atmospheric pressure at the line as oompMed ^ih llte 
regions over whirii tlte monsoon tiav 4 s* But we hndvtr,: 
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he^ agttde io « snlft lO hx reznoved from invariftbiUty. The 
pmaont yeart f^ ifii&tiviidef o^onga to the wont of Bar. iXtmterb 
«enei^i823y i^34» 1867 ; bat hiUierto there has 

bM littw to expect a deficienoy of nuafalt, 

mimy idsees in tiao Madras Frestdency having received doable 
their norms! .sHowanoe for the summer months, and the island 
^ Oejlon nearly ten times its usual rainfall. In Upper 
India, at any rate, all tliat is known is that foUures of rainfall, 
sUiffieleDt to Involve a bad famine, occur at intervals ranging from 
twenty*tbr^ to twenty-four years; and less serious drou^ts at 
ifltmrvals of six or eight. Great Amines devastated the rforth- 
West Provinora in 177P, 1783,1803, 1819,1837, and i86i ; and 
the year 1877 has unhappily earned a title to he added to the list. 
Droughts of less importaneo visited the same regions in 1733, 
S744, 1753, 1790, 1813, 1826, 1S33, 1873. Each of the great 

famines, moreover, was preluded by years of climatic irregularity, 
e^ecially noticeable in the case of the famines of 1803, 1837, and 
1061 ; the same phenomenon announced the advent of the recent 
•dearth in the North-West Provinces, the preceding year having 
been marked by unscasouahio rains at one time and by so serious 
a failure at another that nothing but a lucky downpour, at a time 
when there was least reason to expect it, averted wholesalo 
disaster. The figures appear sulBcieutly to establisli the doc¬ 
trine, perhaps too much ovcrlooUed by tho earlier administra¬ 
tors of the country, that tlie periodical recurranco of famines may 
he counted on with the same certainty as any other cosmical 
phenomenon, and that tbe ravenue, taxes, and general administra¬ 
tive machinery of the district should be shaped with reference 
to the fact that every few years the main food-staples of tho popu¬ 
lation will fail, the landowners be deprived of most of thoir in¬ 
come, and great masses of the labouring classes be thrown out 
of employment and thus into destitution. 

Even since last autumn theso results have been witnessed 
in almost every part of Oudh and the North-West Pro¬ 
vinces on a scale of alarming magnitude. Tho autumn rainfall 
of many districts completely failed, dropping in Meerut, for 
instance, from 25 inches to 4, in Agra from 26 to 2J, in 
Lucknow from 41 inches to 4^ i everywhere else 'tho deficiency 
was almost equally marked. Nor was this all. Instead of 
cool, soft, rainy clouds, tho country was swept over by a raging, 
hot west wind wliicb earned ruin m its course, and blasted the 
feeble growth which artificial irrigation had kept olive j tlie con¬ 
sequence was a total failure of the great autumn crops on which 
tho mass of the inhabitants depend for food, the landowners for 
the payment of the two winter instalments of tho land revenue, 
and the tenants for that of their half-year’s rent. Prices, which 
had ranged abnormally low, rose speedily to double the current 
rates, and, to aggravate this rise, a brisk wheat export to Europe 
continued to exhaust the local supplies, and to put this staple moro 
than over out of the reach of the consumer. The land-owning 
classes were in many places pai'tially recouped by the high prices 
which their existing stocks commanded, but tho great masses of 
agricultural and town labourers sank into dire distress. Eor some 
weeks there was grave reason to apprehend that the drought which 
had ruined tho summer crop would bo equally fatal to tho 
autumnal sowings, and thus destroy all hopes of tho harvost which 
might be expected in the spring. This fear was happily removod 
by a downfall early in October, and again partially by heavy 
rains in December ; but on tho whole the crop has been scarcely 
an average one, and lueautimo the high price of grain, 
the inclement season, and the outbrealE of an epidemic of sin^lpox 
— one of the plagues that geuerally hover on the flanks of a famine 
—were telling disastrously on tbe general heoltb. The death list 
of the province sprang from 50,000 and 43,000 (the totals for 
January and February 1877) to 137,000 in January 1878, 
138,000 in February, 143,000 in March, and 157,000 in April, 
ikum which time there has been a slow but steady improvement. 
Tbe figures could not, of course, fail to create a profound impres- 
rion both on the Government and the public; some sections of 
the Indian press have loudly condemned, others as vehemently 
defended, tho measures which the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the province adopted to meet the prevailing distress. The 
Government of India has directed a searching inquiry into the 
causes of the mortality. Pending the result of this, it would be 
rash to say more than that there are evidently large sections of 
the community whiibh no machinery of relief hitherto contrived 
by Government succeeds in reaching, and that the (Question how 
to deal in any satisfactory manner with the destitution produced 
by fhmines is one of the problems which the patience, experience, 
and statesmsiiship of Indian administrators have still to solve. 


FLYING. 

rpyry! students of a remote past speak of a Stone sge and an Iron 
X m V tor the large number of ages which have gone by 
rinee » m%ht not be eipy to find distinctive titles. If, how¬ 
ever, a small band of enthuskfl^s^ who mav be the early heralds of 
truth, are in th4 we are posmbly on uie eve of aperiodwhich 
have adedghatibn of Itf owA »nd be called W a far-^nos- 
the Iking ime. It U, wortiby of note, thoimii' ^ 
very tittie Idiown, mt home 
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tonatics or luhatlca who occasionally announce that tbe^ have 
covered how to fiOat in the rir. are apparantiy of opinion that tim 
problem aforesaid is not insoluble, and that perhaps the time nmjr 
be approaching when human beings will be able to make tor 
themselves wings, and, with the aid of a few appliances of a less 
poetical nature, such as cranked axles, rods, and universal joints^ 
to fly about where they list over the toce of the earth* 
It is to bo feared that to most people such exalted hopes may 
appear slightly suggestive of mental derangement; but now idraa 
arc always received with contempt and mcredulity at first, and 
perhaps tbo enthusiasts who think future flight not imposriblemay 
some day be revered as those who had the first glimpses of tiruth. 
In another century haply, flying men and women, r^foiemg in an- 
limited facilities for breezy locomotion, may point to the Aero¬ 
nautical Society of our days as the small but enlightened body Who 
first showed, in a time of ignorance and scepticism, that, rithough 
nature had neglected to supply men with wings, there was gow 
reason to hope tlmt scieuco might bo able to supply the dttficienoy. 

At present, owing either to the dulness of mankind or to an 
exaggerated respect for tho force of {j^avity, the question of pos¬ 
sible flight attracts little attention or is contemptuously dismissed. 
Probably the majority of Englishmen are not even aware that tho 
country has tho advantage of possessing an Aeronautical Society, 
and have never hoard of the lofty aspirations of some of ito mem¬ 
bers. This institution has, however, now existed for twelve years, 
and numbers amongst its patrons men of very high position. 
Thus tho Duke of A^ylLis President, and the Duke of SutWland, 
Jiord Dufierin, and Lord Kichard Orosvenor are Vice-Presidents. 
On the list of tho Council are to bo found such well-known names 
as those of Lord John ITay, Sir Charles Bright, and Mr. Gloisher. 
Clearly, then, tho Society receives support which would never 
bo given to an assemblage of mere visionaries; and it may toirly 
be assumed that the specalations which oro'deemed worthy of at¬ 
tention at its meetings are based on prot^iical knowledge, and are 
far removed from tbe fancies of tho crazy enthusiaBts who think 
they have, by intuition, discovered how to solve problems which 
the learned have abandoned as hopeless. Those, therefore, who 
are not satisfied with tbo conquests which man has made, and 
desire a further extension of his powers, will learn with gratifi¬ 
cation, though perhaps with surprise, that some active members of 
the Aeronautical Society think that a flying-machine may be 
devised; and that they are apparently disposS to hold out the 
hop that a time may come when, with tiie aid of a well-designed 
pair of wings and a neat little engine, men will be able to leave 
cool-smoko and fogs beneath thorn, and to betake themselves 
gleefully to tho upper airs, there to rt^vel to their heart’s content. 

Such, nt least, is the pleasing inforenee to be drawn from some 
parts of tho annual Popert of the Society which has recently 
been published. At the general meeting held last summer, Mr. 
Glaisher, who presfrled, seemed certainly to take a sanguine view 
of tbo progress which had been made towards obtaining powere 
of flight, lie mentioned an aerial machine,'^ contrived by Mr. 
Moy, which was so far perfected two years ago as to raise 
120 lbs. Unfortunately, no further progress has been made with 
this intercstiug machine; hut, considering tho amount of success 
wlilch is said to have been attained, it is certainly ramork* 
able that moro has not been heard of it. Mr. Glaisher can¬ 
not, of course, have referred to any kind of balloon, tot there 
would be nothing tiie least striking in a balloon raising 120 lbs., 
and it is certainly somewhat startling to reflect that there ie a 
contrivabce in existence which would enable a big boy or a buxom 
ghi just growing up to fly about. Perhaps, however, in the in¬ 
terest of parents it Is as well that tJie invention has not been 
generally known, as they would probably be severely tifed, if some 
boys and girls were enabled to fly, and if nian^ were anxious to 
have tho same power. It is impossible to believe that a mother 
could ever contemplate with equanimity the eight of her sub¬ 
stantial child of 120 lbs. weij^ht flitting away from one’ of the 
upper floors. Happily there is reason to hope tlmt, even If this 
power should be imprudently given to the young, they will net 
always have a monopoly of it, and will be accompanied, when fly¬ 
ing, bv tlieir seniors; for it may be gathered from Mr. Glaisher’s 
remarks that he thinks it not impossible that Mr. Moy will in time 
oonsti'oct a machine which will lift a greater weight than that which 
has been mentioned, so that perhaps sooner or later he will be able 
to launch adults on the wing; ana, oven should he not succeed, 
others may, for he is not the only labourer in the field—if the ex- 

S ression may be allowed when speakijig of gontlomen who won^ to 
y. At the meeting above referrad to Mr. Jay exhibited what 
was termed *^a model of tho figure 8 movement asapopefimr 
for aerial use.” I’his inveption is somewhat briefly deiraribed 
in the Koport, and ]probably could not be properly expUiAcd. 
without the aid of drawings; but the object of tno In* 
vention appears to have been to give motion to vringa W 
mechanism so as to obtain what the invo&tot ftylW 
direct lifting, or a lifting and propelling aetion.’^ The model 
apparently admimd by tkoto who were present toe tooctoi 
and thanks wexi^KOturned to the inventor for exliiibitimH; bdJ 
strange to fMiy,: no attempt seams to have bean maito to show it In 
action. It trsa hooded round f but there is no smtomant in the 
Beport that. It friimd, itself am to tire mbst modest bright. Par* 
haioj homem^l^Bc^ to i^ftriehvoa pttitos themdlel had 
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ptomlM of the happj day when tha ihllndsad noaoUaa wiU bear 
.tbemaloft. 

After Mr. Jay’i model had been idiown, the Honomy 6ecm« 
tary of the Society. Mr. Brearey^ read a pa^ on what» in the 
trom already quoted, he termed The Problem of PliffhV’ and 
illttstiated hit nropoeitioQs by modele which had dmq pre* 
Tionaly exhibited at a lecture he had given at the London 
Inetitotion. Hie remarks may be described as encoumgli^ to 
those who wish to 6y. After speakinff of what he called night 
by gfttvity alone,’* h6 discoursed on “flight by force and surfiice,** 
whtdi he appuently eoneidered as most likely to be made possible 
fl>r mankind 1^ taking the “ albatross form of wing **—probably 
a yeiy excellnnt one, as albatrosses do fly for enormous aistances. 
Perhaps a model fitted with these carefully selected wings did 
actually flit about the room during the lecture, for Mr. Brearey 
talked of the “ flight of albatross model,” and very likely illus¬ 
trated it practically; but unfortunately the Beport does not clearly 
show whether this was doue or not. One experiment, however, 
was undoubtedly mndor Mr. Brearey stood on a pivoted stool, 
and “ holding the artificial wing perfectly level, waved it up and 
down, by which action ho was revolved.” The sight of an 
honorary secretary waving a wing and revolving on a pivoted stool 
in the midst of a circle of admiring members must have been a 
tbrilUng one; but still it should be said that there is a consider- 
aMo interval between turning round on a stool and living. It 
seems difllcult to imagine that a young lady in the schoolroom 
who twirls on one of those little mushroom seats which arc placed 
in front of pianos may unconsciously be taking the first stop 
towards cleaving the air. However, Mr. Brearey, who has studied 
the subject, is very likely right in assuming tJiat there is a con¬ 
nexion between modes of motion which at first sight appear 
somewhat dissimilar. There can be no doubt that these 
investigations have been thorough and complete. Ho stated, after 
revolving in the manner mentioned, that he had been experiment¬ 
ing with various “forms of wings,” and had been “enabled to 
achieve the leburely flight of the crow and the swift flight of the 
swallow.” Of course, these words must not bo taken literally. 
Mr. Brearey did not mean that he himself had been flying eitiier 
like a crow or like a swallow, but that he bad made models which 
would fly in this way. However, if there has been such success 
with models, probably equal success will bo achieved when models 
are copied in fUll-sized flying-machines; and perhaps some day, 
awing to the exertions of the Hucretary of the Aeronautical 
Sooietv, members of that body will bo seen winging their way 
high above the house-tops or skimming over the waters of th> 
Beat’s Park at sunset. 

After speaking thus hopefully of flying, Mr. IJreaivy turned to 
the fhr loss interesting subject of balloons; but hero wo do not 
propose to follow him, as the uses to which these can bo put have 
often been discussed. The question of flying'niacbines is a very 
diflerent one, and there are few whoso'attention would not be 
roused if they were told that men who have studied the subject 
aeem to be of opinion that it will be found possible to construct 
machines which will enable human being.«i to travel through the 
air in any direction they please. The indications hitherto given 
of the manner iu which tnis result is to be acliieved are perhaps 
a little vague; hut there is a time of uncertainty with regard to 
all discoveries, and the earnest votaries of flying soem assured 
that they are on their way to great achiovemeutSH it is 
worthy of note tliat they do not speak of the subject they 
are investigating as ordinary inventors or observers do, out with 
a certain strong enthusiasm. Thus the Chairman spoke of Mr. Moy 
as having assured him that “ his feeling and his begirt ” were in 
''the causeand Mr. Brearey said that no other subject, except 
his necessary avocations, engrossed his thoughts, and that the 
remainder of his life would be “ os the last twelve years,’’ which, 
it may be pi'esumed, have beou given up to speculation on 
aerial questions. There is nothing ibreed or exaggerated in using 
this language respecting labours which are undertaken for the 
purposQ of enabling men and women to fly, as certainly, if the 
desired result is achieved, a striking change will be brought about. 
Putting commercial considerations aside and looking merely at 
social ones, how great an alteration will there bo in the ways of 
civilized heings if flyipg is brought witliln the reach of all who 
Cau buy an engine ^d some durable wings. To take the most 
poetic relation of life, what a diflerent thing will courtship be 
when lovers - seek the clouds, as of course they will, and when 
vows are exchani^d in the air. Lord Lytton tried to describe some¬ 
thing of the kind, but his hero was a clumsy follow who could not 
learn how to manage his wings, and oona^tly had to he caught 
by the woman who loved him. Very di&r«nt will be the case 
with the vigorous and well-trained young Englishman who wilt 
take the lady whom he admires out to fly inst as ladies are now 
taken out for a drive, or will perchance urge hui suit when hovering 
outside her second-floor wMow, and will perch on the sill to 
l^tn his fate. Then, in the mote prosaic port of life, in the 
oramary routine of commonplaea daily existence, what strange 
alterations will occur! Our ancestors would I^Ve laughed at any 
m who had told them that the t%e would come when m 
ui the streets would have under their foot men of hnsiiiess 
who wete btSng dragged to and from their daily work; and it is 
.^iisHy difficult for us to conwive that perhaps iu the nextoenlwry 
itSs peaceful ramblers by the Begeufa Park will find ths^ sky 
teHldSjiily^daikeiisd,at a eertam time in the aBsKhoon. 
gwat flocks of' City men who are flyhig 
/flhslv la the &r Korth-Wesh There will* ,©£^1;^, 


he soote inoonveirienee Am the genenX miiiiitloa of powete 
of flight; bat then vmy mreot ^aoge brings ~^1ih 4 t a 
oestaui amoont of MfIriMg. Tbos it Is tcarHHe..to piotaie ihe 
Mings of the quiet househoMsr of the future when be leams that 
a large number of eshbolboys have recently been lerloose^ and ere 
flying about the neighbourhood f or riiat the &eew of a mansf^wair 
recently paid off have bought aerial machines, and may appear' at 
any moment. Such drawbarics as these wiU, however, be trifling 
when compared with the vast advantages which men wUl gain 
Bom the possession of vrings. Perhaps me most striking of these 
will be the facility which wUl be given for the purstdt and detec¬ 
tion of crime. It is not easy to pt^ure a flying policeman^ or to 
imagine iujunetionB to move on coming firom abo^ the chinmey- 
pots; but it is perhaps possible to xeaHse how perfect a Ming of 
security the innahitants of Iiondon will have when they know that 
all over the metropolis watchful inspectors are ^ised in mid-air, 
and that soaring constables ora constantly on the look-out Iiet it 
be hoped that when these days coma men will not fbi^t to whom 
they owe so much, and will regard the members of the Aeronautical 
Society as benefactors of humanity, and worthy of endming fame. 


FREXCH TRANSLATIONS OP BANTli:. 

T he history of the popular appreciation of Dante is a cutloua 
one. It may be fairly gathered by considering the number of 
editions, in the original, of his greatest work since the invention 
of printing. From 1493 to 1500 them were nineteen editions of 
the Dioiiia Comtnedia: duriug the sixteenth century there wore 
forty; in tho seventeenth century only five ,* and in the eighteenth 
thirty-seven. Addison, in his travels in Italy, ignores Dante; 
Johnson, in his Life of Milton, does not allude to him, although 
he compares Milton with Tasso. For a long time he was, both in 
England and on the Continent, one of the world’s greatest men of 
whom the world chose to know nothing. For the last seventy or 
eighty years editions and translations have multiplied almost 
beyond count; and iu England this is the more remarkable, because 
during that Umo the general study of tho Italian language has 
relatively, if not indeed actually, declined. Italian used to be the 
language learned, in addition to French, if any second language 
was taught ^ now it is German; and yet the study of Dante is 
coulinually on tho increase. 

It is, however, on Dante in France, and on French tranelationa 
of his Divine Comedy, that we now propose to dwell. Haturally, 
in Franco, with its cognate tongue, and its more general ciiltiva- 
titm of what, for want of an apt English e(|uivalent, must still bo 
cnlled hellci Idtres, an earlier familiarity might be expected witli 
tho great poem. And this may be remarked as being true, 
without forgetting the special obligations of English to Italian 
literature, ns ia so obviously seen in the poetrj^ of Chaucer and 


Accordingly, with tho exception of a rare Spanish 
version, published in 1515, the Fi’ench press had the honour of 
issuing the first printed translation of the IHvina into a 

foreign tongue, and for many years it maintained this distinction* 
For this version was followed by others before the earliest English 
translation appeared, and this was a version of the Inferm only, 
by Charles liogers, in 1782. Then, in 1785 and 1803, came 
Boyd’s strange work; nor did Cory’s well-known version of tho 
whole poem see the light until the year 1814. 

There is indeed a French version of the Infmo^ In manu¬ 
script, still earlier than that which will presently bo mentioned 
as the first translation printed in Franco. It is in the University 
Library at Turin, and is on anonymous work of the fifteenth 
century, in the same metre and with the same number of verses as 
the origical. The first six lines are as follows 
D’milleu du chemin do la vi« prewnto 
Me retrottvay parmy une forest obscure, 

Ou m'estoyo esgare hors do la droicte aente. 

Ho, coinbiea ttftf ernit a dire chose dure 
De costo furoiii, tont aapre, forte ot sauvage, 

Qu’en y pensant xna paour reuouveUo et dure. 

This IS very close and literal, and absolutely lino for line with the 
Italian. 

The Abbd Grangier’s work was printed at Paris in 1597 in three 
stout little volumes. It begins with a dedicatory enisflle to 
Henri Quatre, which contains among other things a sort ofapikogy 
for Dante’s satiric humour in putting so many emperors, iri^s, 
dukes, counts, marquises, and other rulers into Hell and Ptug^xy, 
Especially he has to excuse his, author for the place assi^UNi to 
Hugh Oapetin Puiwato^, and for calling the ancestor of the line of 
French monarchs '*the ten of a butcher,” which, as he explains it, 
is said metaphorically and, to set off Dimte’s gmter affection M 
Philinpe-le-Bel, and the kings of France who bullied Popes. 
The dedication is followed by an address to his readers, in whl^ 
he displays his method of procaeduig, and warns them against 
expecting “une poesie delicate, mignarde, coulante,et hfon syeto, 
oomue est celle tjoari de tons nos Boetss ^Fraap^s.” :IIe,ri>eti 
annonneesbls tmaahition ae bring yetee lor VMsewith^t^'Ori^ 
ginal, although in; a diflerent snettei end rikat^ha It riniri Mn- 

priled inmany placee to be^andi^eriteanl/iiivolvedeiiil^^ 
erif, and 

^assietanqe, they 









b» do?ibei of «o«ato ^ lito 

meeaiOMi Of l»it ftoquon^ adopted piaottoo of 

leiigftit, aido bt aide mtli itta tvanslatei 
& ondar to mw tto Ibo imotediate opportaoity of Jodgiog 
whi^ bt m budef tbe two. The stanaa em^o^ and the 

mialitif of lihe wotk be aeen from the 'openuig of the in- 

Autb^lendaeheinindeiiottreoourtevie i 
Je me trouvA^pcaiaif dedans unefomutf > 

|*leine d^obsourm, dont la voye frillie 
Jd’avoii fait esgarer. Et bion penlble 11 oet 
De dire qn^ello Aist ceste forest sauvnge 
.Qne la pour romruTOlle en mon donbteux coomge. 

On oompatiAOB with the original it will be noticed at a glance that 
the above is neither line for Hue with the original nor very Hteral, 
and that some extraneous words have been introduced. Neverthe* 
less them is considerable vigour and truth in the work of Grangier, 
mid it deserves a bettor estimation than it has generally obtained 
«t the^andS of French critics; and the notes are good. 

In his I>ieiionn<tire PhUo$o^i^ae Voltaire has an article upon 
Pante, of whom he says that his reputation will always increase, 
because nobody will ever read him. There are twenty passages in 
the Pivine Oomedy which every one knows by heart, ana this ppares 
people labour of becoming acquainted with the rest. It is a poem 
dans un godt bicarre,’’ and Voltaire is surprised that on a re¬ 
gards ce salmigondis commo un beaupobme ^pique.” Finally, he 
gives his own flippant translation, in French verse, of the fine epi- 
eode of Guido da Montoieltro in the Purffutorio, The following 
lines occur towards the close of it:— 

Lora devera moi saint Francois descondit, 

(^omptnnt au ciol amener nm boimo &me; 

J^lais Bolz^buth vint en posto ol lui dit: 

^Monsieur d*Assise, arrdtez : jo rdclame 
Co consciller du saint pbro, il ast mien; 
lion saint Francois, que nhacuii ait 1 c sicn. 

Loirs tout ponaud le bon bointne d'Assise 
M’abnndonnaii an grand diablc d'enfer. 

Je lui criai: Monsieur do Lucifer, 

Je BuU un saint, vuyez nia robo grise, ete. 

And it is of this stuff that Warton remarks in his History of 
Poetry —“ Pante thus translated would have had many more 
readers than at present.” Ho has previously ridiculed Dante for 
his Gothic and extravagant innovations, his childish and ludicrous 
excesses, and his disgusting fooleries, rrobably these observations 
4if a really learned man mark the lowest point to which the literary 
taste of the eighteenth century in pod^ry was degraded. 

Most of the French translations are in prose, and are led off by 
that of Clairfons (Florence and l^aris, 1776). The honesty of this 
gentloman even exceeds that of the good Abh^ Qrangier; for, 
when he comes to a diflicult place, he suspends his translation, 
merely remarking in a note that the diflerence of genius in the 
two languages concerned makes it impossible to translate the 
passage thus omitted. This was followed by the version of 
J^ivord and by that of P'Kstoatevillo (edited by Sallio^ in 1783 
and 1796 respectively. The labours of Artaud de Mentor, a 
long and well-known worker in the field of Pante, commenced 
in 1811 with a prose translation of the Faradtsoj tbllowed in the 
•succeeding years hy the Inferno and Puryatofio; mdi these are 
said to represent the devotion of twenty-four years to the subject. 
The result is certainly very far from being a satisfactory one. M. 
Artaud has not succeeded in imbuing himself with the spirit of 
the original, or in mastering the temperament of the age in which 
Pante lived and worked. This is indeed one of the chief ditU- 
•culties to he encountered in acquiring a due appreciation of the 
Himm Commsdia. The poem reflects in a very remarkable degree 
the chmcterlstics of the time and place which saw its birth, in 
addition to the personal peculiarities and circumstances of its 
writer. T^he end of the thirteenth centuty marked a critical 
phase in Ihe history of Furopean literature, in politics, and in 
60cleBiasti(»Ll influence. It was a period of emergence from the 
paat-4^0f uncertainty as to the future. There had been no name 
of note in general literature between Boethius and Pante. There 
was a kind of supernatural reverence for so much as was known 
of nlAseioid antiquity and mythology, almost equalling that which 
osistedi for traditions of the Church. There was the great 
contest filing on between the Empire and the Vatican, in the 
midst of wmoh Dante’s own life was citiit, and which so largely 
influeneed its fortunes. The vast; domination of the scholastic 



■iveml adUSoai, ^iladsat beariitt ^ dfete of 1877; It 
oeUant psrfodriafmaei jfreeeded by n Ml analysis 
6 t the whole poein^ wiiich reduces tlmneoessai^ notes to sw osMo 
to dimensions of oommendable brevity. In 1843 came out a Veiiis’, 
transletion by Aronx of the whole poem, undertaken in a spirit of 
nsbuke of those who had supposed to he an apfaepriate 
vehicle for rendering a neat poet Into another language; and he 
had prepared him^ mr the task by previous pubucaidoiis on 
Dante’s minor works. But, with far leas learning and ability to 
support a peculiar theory than were possessed by Hossetu or 
Lamennais, M, Aroux has esoteric notions whm disqualify 
him from being a sound guide in the interpretation of a poet in 
whose writings, if plainly read and understood as ho meant them 
to bo, there is really nothing of mystery or oonoeahnent. But M; 
Aroux and his companions in these opinions have thou^t othen* 
wise, and can only uit^ret Pante as a mystic^ always employing 
a peculiar and symbolical languagh under which a hidden mean¬ 
ing is couched, and by which a constant attack upon the 
Papacy was supposed to ho sustained. In this jargon—the 
so-called language of the Jid^hs the most extraordinary 

interpretations are assigned to the most familiar names. M. Aroux 
furnishes a key to this symbolical tongue, from which it appears 
that Adam, the ancestor of the human race, stands in the Uivina 
Commedia for Dante himselfi in his character of creator of a new 
form of language; and that Pante is also signified by ITlysses, as 
the friend of Piomedes, who is the type of the Emperor 
Ilenry VII. Eve is the §K)Ctarian churdi in Florence. Bice is 
not the pretty and afiecrionate abbreviation of Beatrice, hut Is 
B. 1 . 0 . E., the initials of Beatrice, of Jcsu^i Christ, and of EnrtCo, 
the emperor just named, thus summarising the political and 
religious belief of Pante. Beatrice, of course, is not the real 
daughter of Foleo Portinari, hut a complex personification of a 
creed, and various other things. Philippc-lc-Bbl figures under the 
aliases of Briareus, Cassias, Midas, and Pontius Pilate ; and so on 
through several pages of equally ansurd and arbitrary assumptions. 
31 . Aroux’s veisiflcation is somewhat irregular, and is singularly 
unpluasing and unfitted to represent the original; but it is readable, 
and not without occasional merit. 

The work of Lamennais appeared after his death, in 185^, and 
is not unworthy of its author^s reputation. lie gives a long intro¬ 
duction containing a synoptical account of the whole poem. His 
translation is in prose, but it is printed in paragraphs corresponding 
with the terzets of the original; and as the sense, more frequently 
than otherwise, terminates with these divisions, the efiect of the 
term rvna is to some extent maintained, to the eye at least^ if not 
to the oar, and the reader is reminded that ho has before'him the 
translation of a poem in another lanq|it^6. l^ametmais’s work of 
translation is only a part, and a subsidiary one, of his labours on 
Panto, and on the philosophy and history of his time; and Panto 
must have been regarded by him rather as a great actor in his 
own age, and as the most distinguished literary exponent of It. 
than merely as a great poet of Italy. The fame of l^amennaiS trill 
not rest upon this translation, excellent as it is, but upon wliat he 
has done in the larger and wider region of thought ana learning of 
which it forms hut a suhordinato part. 

The names of Barni, Brizeux, CToscna, Costa, Mew^vd, Mongfr,. 
Ozanam, and other French translators, can only bo mentioaid; 
and the work of Louis Katisbonno (1853 and subsequent yeni) 
deserves Uitle commendation. He entered the lists full soots 
for other translators; but was so fortunate as to receive the apprii- 
hation of Lamartine and Villemain. the former of whom went to 
the absurd length of equalling his performance with the Abbd 
Pelille’s translation of the Oeorpics of Virgil. The value Of the 
praise, however, is much diminished by tne epithets applied* by 
Lamartine to Dante, whom he calls abrupte, Otrange, sauvage, et 
mystique ’’—which words are worth quoting to show how little 
the person who could use them can have been capable appre¬ 
ciating the poet to whom they were applied by him. The verse 
of Batisbonne’s translation is an unreal mockery of the true tma 
mm, with an extremely displeasing and sing-song eifeot. In the 
Fifth Canto of the Inferno he has Mopted me repulsive and veiy 
slenderly supported reading— 

Che seno dotte a iSTlno, c fa soa s 


ruled 


r was in full vigour: Aristotle and Thomas Aquinas 
out appeal in the world of intellect. AU these; 


eurrotm^iiga,i^the more local atmospheres of a dozenpettyltriian 
mties or States, have to he understood before Panto can he under- 


The latest and, as it seems to us, by far the best French toans^ 
lation of the Dimm Commeditt is one recently published in Paris 
^ Lemerre, and forming two volumes of the Petite PUdMAiyw 
iMirwre, It is in prose, and printed, Uke the version by Lamcm- 
nais, in paragraphs which r^resent tlie terzeto of the original. Tha 
tran^tor is M. FraneiMe Itoynard,and we hriieve that this iahk 
first appearance in an independent publication, althot^ he hat been 
for some years engaged in journalism. lie has succeeded adjini* 
rahly weU in giving the full mean^ of Uie poet, in whole Ibd^ 
steps he follows, without omission, and hmedly ev«t with 
adolrioti. His languaM is well chosen, aiid is predee where pi«^ 
vious transUtom have tMMn vagu^ lessaocdtot^ A oonmeilKitt;, 
of Mi Eeynatd^s wo)^k with that of LamennaU^aV.imy 
it, wiU attord this superiori'to oVer 

- ■ ■ ... ^. fsUowt;*— ■' ■ ' ■ y , ' ^ "■ \ 


edenoe, §4 modem interpretation of the true spirit 
Boman aifthors, and even of the mental and polidcal phenomena 
of the age, whhm must have ajqtowred to Panto in many instozioes 
in a totally dhforent way frpm that in wlridi they strike the 
modto student of the Keitiber is M. Artaodh language 
origineJ 
Npm < 


hae b^ timn once rsprinto^ mad m some time oconpied 
^e avnaeble^^ pC;^ 

__ ’ 


tmodsdiniu 

peadhgofer 




fiiMSivdhladslris^ 
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7 t woold ba impoMible to ooml^o aboolttte Bdditj to tiio <Hfig|tu 4 
Bad j^ood Btyle la tho traa^otioa, to |»earfeelte thaa liM 

hoto bean mched. In this pasMge Lameaasis bss "yhonlblB 
pdture/’whors Eeynard much more dosdjr renders ^^fiero" h^jr 
" £tR»ce," ** n tor mi preme " in the former version is ** m’oppresse 
le eoemr/^ Bnd in the latter "cotnprime le coeur.*’ ** Frutdlnfamia 
is in iiamemiais ^'recueille rinihmie”; in lieynard it is '^fractido*^; 
and so on. Both| as vre notice, shirk the precise meaning of the 
word ** chiavar ** in line 45 of this canto. lamennais turns it-- 
£t i'entendis en bos scellcr la p^lto; 

and the other has fermer.*’ These words may both denote either 
** looking ** or ** nailing up/’ the two meanings between which the 
opinions of translators aro divided, whose rival claims to being in 
the rijght it would be out of place to attempt to discuss here. 

It is obvioii# that ev6i*y subsequent translator of a well-known 
work has the advnntf^e over his predecessors of consulting their 
Terdons and of profiting by their labours, adopting perhaps their 
very words when they cannot bo improved upon, correcting their 
errors, and strengthening their weak points. And if this is true 
of all trwslations. it is more especially the cose with literal prose 
translations, in wliich any two or more persons competent to their 
task must be expected to be constantly found in almost necessary, 
but undesigned, coincidence. Making, however, all due allowance 
for such considerations as this, which tell in favour of the older 
and against the more recent translators of any standard classic, we 
are still inclined to award to M. Ileynard a very large amount of 
praise and admiration for the way in which be has provided his 
countrymen with the best existing means of becoming ac¬ 
quainted with Dante in their own tongue; and we ai'e pleased 
to know that a translation of the Orlando Fm'ioso by him is now 
in the press, and that this is to bo followed by the Decameron of 
Boocsccio, and probably also by French versions of Tasso and 
Detrarc]^ 


grief, eximsbiff iMx 

or sudha dav, probiiblv a; latat tbm rimy , waeaaxnocted to 
ramtin; and It u lirnkyutha yegrtto MtcaoM their 

entertainer do not call forth a reply ^lat th<^ ^ th^ nest to* 
stay a little longvr.'* Others hint indirectly that they are ^ng 
to deprive you- of pleasure of their company bjr in^ftllring 
where they mi^ obtain nys; while some, on the other hand, say 
not a worn till the carriage is at the door to take them away. 
Between ignorance as to when some of the (guests intend to leave 
and the sudden departure of others, a host is often thrown into a 
state of considerable perplexity. To add to these and the other 
cares of hospitality, some visitors, especially maiden ladies, are 
apt to bother him about their intended journey for several days 
beforehand, expecting him to study Braaihnw mr their edification. 
At last perhaps they find that they “can’t get” to their pro¬ 
posed destination in one day, or at any rate in time for dinner 
and therefore they determine to remain a few days longer in their 
present quarters. When the time arrives for a mrty of the guests 
to start for the station, one or two will Very likely keep their enteiv 
taioer in a state of nervous anxiety by making no visible prepor- 
rations for a start; the servants of others will not be forthcomings 
although their masters and mistresses are ready, the carriages 
at the door, and the luggage on the top of them. Two or three 
people will want change, too evidently for the purpose of tipping 
the servants, and the mind of one will be concentrated upon the 
mysterious disaptiearance of his umbrella, that of another upon the- 
non-arrival of a letter which he expected that morning, and which 
he will wish to be carefully forwarded to a place with an un¬ 
pronounceable Welsh name. When the host’s mine*, is occupied 
-with those matters, one of bis visitors will probably call his atten¬ 
tion to a telegram in the morning papers; and, just as he is about 
to bid a graceful farewell to the most Important of his guests, thero 
will very likely ho an outcry that somebody’s fly has not arrived, 
and a rush will have to be made to the stables, where tfiero 


THE ART OF GOING AWAY. 

TTTIS have heard it said that one of the most important social 
V V accomplishments is that of entering a room gracefully; but 
to our mind that of leaving one easily and judiciously is to be 
preferred. It is painful to see people anxious to beat a retreat 
xrotn A call or visit, and yet apparently as uuable to escape as rats 
an a trap, although nothing bars their egress, and all persons con¬ 
cerned would gladly dispense with their company. The art or 
Boience of depariure noth from localitioa and positions'^is worth study¬ 
ing in great as well ns little matters. To understand whon to bring 
*to an end a morning call or a public career requires, in a lesser 
or preator decree, the exercise of the same faculty. No visitor 
is likely to bo popular who has not the tact to leave at the 


popular who has not the tact to leave at the 


proper time a house at which ho may be siayi 7 ig; nnd no rrime 
idiuilter understands his business unless lie reco^izes the exact 
moment at which ho ought to tender his resignation. Many 
cases at once present themselves to the mind in which tlie 
judicious exorcise of tho faculty of bringing things to a conclusion 
is necessary, jft is one of the greatest merits of a novelist to know 
when to wind Up his story, nnd tho orator who can sit down at the 
right moment and in the right way is master of a good half of his 
pt, Fr^here sometimes complain that their greatest difficulty 
as that m concluding their sermons; but in this particular case 
there is little need for the exercise of any special ingenuity, as an 
abnipt but early ending is the fault, of all others, which is most 
xeodjly pardoned by their hearers. 

Aibulky treatis0*might be written upon ibis subject if we had 
no scruple about violating our own precepts, but wo only propose 
to look ut it in some of its social phases. We will not enlarge 
upon the advisablencss of moderation in the length of morning 
calls, because wo lately treated this matter in some detail; and to 
write an essivy instructing people how to get away from their friends 
would bo about as useful as an attempt to teach riding by means 
of n book. It would of course bo easy to multiply palpable 
truisms on the subject, after the manner of the writer on etiquette 
who observed that it was ungenteel to blow your nose with your 
t^tle napkin. AVo might, for instance, p»nut out that it is un¬ 
necessary for a nervous oore who has paid a call lasting three- 
quarters of an hour to announce his withurftwal by observing that 
ho **/car^ lie must go”; for his host would probably mentally 
reply, in the words of Sir Waller Scott, “ Sinful brother, port in 
pe(^.” Or we might inveigh against the Imbit to whicn some 
ladies are addicted, of waiting to say on lllbrininablo quantity of 
lost words after they have risen to leave; Wt we have come to 
the conclusion that the regeneration of mankind on these matters 
is quite hopeless. Although, however, we have Ijittle expectation 
that the virtue of early departure will over become common, wo 
may point out the popularity of such a proceeding. It ia often 
A doubtful question whether people' will be mu^ grafifiefi by 
on© s arrival, but it is almost always ceriaim that riiey will be 
jjoistly ffM at ontf* ^tme. At- ut rate, nobody niffim to 
the etttoiation of hw fnend. by leavtog'tkem with an ametite for 


eocioxij. 

.Few people have more or better opportunities of observing ithe 
Idiosyncmiea of mankind in this matter than ownem of couniaw 
It is often amusing to notice the various meihoda ik 
to exit which are adopted by difierent wsmii 
, hi^ful of guests. Some will tiy to break the 

were afraid it would overwhrittto 


will be a scramble to provide a conveyance of some sort at a 
moment’s notice. The worst case of all is when a departed guest 
suddenly reappears, hot and flurried, having left some 01 his 
belongings benind him. Seizing his lost property, be wishes 
his host a breathless ‘good-by, and, springing into his fly with a 
bounce and a bang, shuts the door, hoarsely calling to his driver 
to go on as quickly as possible lest he should miss bis trtun. 
Fortunate and wortliy of all praise is he who succeeds in taking his 
leave easily nnd courteously, saying tho right thing at tho right 
moment, and calmly going away without fuss or hurry. 

There is a proper time fbV everything, and not least for going 
away. We must not be misunderstood as implying that, as 
a universal rule, the sooner oiir guests leave us tho better. On tho 
contrary, there are few greater social nuisances than the prema¬ 
ture loss of an important member of a well-assorted party. Per¬ 
haps everything has been an'anged with the best prospect of 
sliccoss, when it suddenly turns out that tho most desirable guest 
of all, who had been expected to stay a week, can only rhwam for 
a couplo of days. The welcome visitor who leaves too soon is a great 
ofienderi and his sin is aggravated when it leads to the exira staj 
of a decided bore. Bat a considerable knowledge of character is 
required by the guest who would stay or go exactly at the right 
time. It is sometimes difiicult to discover whether his host is 
telling the truth or politely lying when he presses him to remain. 
Tho proper hour of the day for leaving is also a matter of some 
moment. The visitor wbo goes away at an inconvenient time often 

g ives an immensity of trouble. Many a half-day is wasted by people 
aviog to wait at homo in order to see a guest off. It is of course 
desirable to use the most convenient trains, but it is not desirable t^t 
a whole household should he disarranged in order that one man moy 
catch an express. It were better that a guest should be an hour 
longer on his journey than that ho should put his entertainer to 
inconvenience by starting at an awkward moment; for ke should 
remember that his host’s recollection of him and his visit will pro¬ 
bably be a good deal asaocMItod with tho occarion of his departure, 
and it is therefore highly finportant that that association should 
be agreej^lo. One of the greatest diificqlties in bidding iarewell 
to a iKitet is to convey to him the impresrion that you have enjoyed 
yourself. Expressions of thanks for a pleasant visit are ant to have 
a stereotyped and conventional ring about them. A nospitable 
man likes to know that his friends have been happy; but when 
each of them mutters a sort of little grace on his departure, he 
that they are but paying him am ordinary social com^imen^ for 
he knows that they tbaim their entertainers wherever they go as 
regularly as they tip the servants. Indeed we once beam of an 
absent and nervous man who, as he was getting into the oarrisgo^ 
which was to convey him to the station, inadveitently tippB^ lS» 
host and thanked the hutler for his pleasant visit. 

There are unhappy mortals who are so utterly ignowt of the 
Hvt of departure that more or lees decirive measures h^e fo bo 
token to induce them to leave at all. It is a distressing epjagde" 
when a visitor has to be assisted in making vfip ^ Kskfi to go- 
away, In much the same maniiet as a hm iog is ss^ vto '. W 
helped over a stile. It is hard to say which 


is in a decidedly Arise position vriiesi htoftif/efiti 
mtq his h^^ Ae^'is tmal£ ’jtd Mtfi 
■ 8 ^ 



The Satiffdhy Tteyiew. 

^ |b;0 aatin ^^aak fundtar^ under Iqom the oommon pnne few nvery hand of , a bear or wolf kOJed ;w^iu 

Ooreib^.andoT^ ^^ vWigiiM indispontioa of the hoit, hate no the jmriadic^m of Davos. A siiulliur sum was addhd fiEum ^ 
dibet on fuek gMmeU* l^ey say that theirs is nothing they like oomiuon putae of the League. 

eomnehMtohe withyQU when you are quite alone, nor will any- The rights and liherties which were enjoyed hy the gfoup df 
^lihg p«kiade them to he so faithless and ungrateful as to leave " Free Walsers ” in Davos continually attracted other settlera. of 
you hatU you are completely restored to health. As regards the German origin. As early os the year 1321, troops of braye young 
littlemanosuvreahoutthewme, they will seize the opportunity for a fellows went forth from the prosperous Wolsei colony to mUow 
oonysnation on the subject of vintages, and put a strain uponyour the banner of tho Lords of Vatz, and the Davosera contributed 
tenq^ Und your veracity by making inquiries as to the age 01 the suhstantially to their victories over the Bishops of Ohur. The 
special iuid with which you are endeavouring to starve them out. high Alpine valley produced astute statesmen as well as 
We must not conclude without a word on the constantly recurring bmve %hring men; and when the powerful Graf TVtedrich von 
di^ulty of getting our friends to go olF to bed. When wearily Toggenouig. the heir of the Vatz family, died in 1436 ^thout 
sitting up with our guests in the smoking-room to abnormal hours, heirs, and the men of tho Ten Jurisdicuons declarsd themielves 
how anxiously we watch their cigars becoming shorter and shorter 1 to he free men, and tlieir communes to be free States, Davos was 
and how mortifying it is, when we think that the happy moment at once appointed Vovort of the Zehngeriohtenrattd. Bvery 
has at lost arrived, and that we are to be allowed to retire to rest, one took an oath to subject himself to the decisiou of this 
to see them calmly light fresh cigars before throwing away the majority of voters. The constitution of this League, as fixed 
ends of the old ones! 3 :iiit sometimes non-smokers are little better at its origin in 1436, remained suhstantially the same in. the 
behaved, llepeated hints that it is getting late seem merely to seventeenth century, and Burnet’s description of it is scrupulously 
have the efiect of making our visitors congregate on the hearthrug; correct. When the Three Leagues of Uhoetia united in a common 
and, just as we are hoping for a real move, a wretch iirmly fixes confederation at Vuzerol in 1471, the Platz at the foot oftheSti^la, 
his hack against the mantelpiece, and deliberately proceeds to open which is fast becoming a rival to Nizza and Mentone, was raised 
the Eastern question. We devoutly wish we could put a stop to to the dignity of a Vorort of the liepubUc of the Orisons,” whose 
his untimely lecture as abruptly ns we can conclude an article. favour was courted by the mightiest princes of Europe* Where 

the hears had growM and the wolves ravaged, the deputies of the 
democratic communes of the Three Leagues assembled eveiy third 
yoHr, in turn with llAnz and the venerable city of Ohur. Tlie 
DAVOS. Bundestag was held in January when it assembled at Ohur or 

liauz; but, when the turn of Davos came, it was shifted to 

I N January 1657 Dr. John Pell, Cromwell’s agent in Zurich, October, in order that the foreign ambassador might not have ti) 
wrote to Secretary Tliurluo that the Spanish Ambassador had risk the danger of the freqmeut avalanchea, or force his way into A 
appeared at ** the Grand Assembly of the Orisons at Tavos,” and parliament house which often, during the winter months, stood to 
“with solemn protestations pressed thorn to recall those four ten feet of snow. They had no coucention that it was one day to 
companies which serve the French in Italy against Spain.” This become a principal fVirUer-Ouror/l of ailing humanity, Davos, as a 
was probably the first time that Davos camo under English notice. Vorort, had important privileges. The Gemeinde-Landammann of 
The Spanish Ambassador, it appears, lost his labour; tile French Davos was, as such, the head of the League of the Ten Juilsdlotiona 
were ^ying their Graubiiudner mercenaries so handsomely that (Biindcs-Landammann) *, the other leaning officials of the lieaguo 
the latter refused to quit the service, and the Spanish Ambassador were obliged to be Davosers; and, as a rule, the Kriegs-obersten 
threatened to stop the yearly pensions which ho was wont to die- who took the Spanish ** pensions ” in the seventeenth cental^, and 
tribute in^tbe rugged valleys of Rhmtia. Thirty years later Bishop those who led the men of Davos against the Spaniard in Fi^oh 
Burnet travelled through Grauhiinden, though it does not appear pay, were froie Walser” from Davos. The fine old stone houses, 
that he visited Davos. The deputies of tho Tliree Kheotiau Leagues, with armorial shields over their doorways, wbioh occur at different 
who assembled in turn at Davos, Ilanz, and Ohur, met that year spots in the valley, belonged to tho old diplomatic-warrior families, 
at the latter place, where Burnet was staying. lie pined aninsight who settled down in their native land rich with forem spoil, 
into the character of the Spanish ** pensions,” of which he wrote;— In the seventeenth contury the clothes of a llepublicati ** Henr^’ in 
There is a Orison regiment kept still in pay by the Spaniards; a llheetian valley cost 8ocx) gulden. By fm* the most stately of 
there aro in it twelve companios of fifty apiece, and the<-captains these houses now forms the main part of the handsome '^Kurhaiis*’ 
have a thousand crowns pay, though they ore not obliged to attend or ** Seehof ” at Durili, and it is still ^pularly called the '^Qros 
upon the service. This is a pension paid under a more decent name Hus ” and z’ Cumiuissariscb Hus.” Tho ceiliogs and panellings 
to the most considerable men of the country, and this is of the old rooms afibid some indication of the enormous wealth 
shared amon^r them without any distinction of Protestant and and the cultivated taste of the old families. The local’^Ikdition ' 
Papist, and is believed to sway their counsels much. The B>ays that the old stone houses in the valley were built by the 
peasants are apt to take fire, and to believe they are betUsyed by nuoles, and tho old wooden houses bv the commoners, 
these pensioners of Spain.” He observed that the peasants of Herr I^oonhardi has pithily called Davos £ 3 ne efosame 
Grauhiinden had the same dislike to the Spaniaids as tue peasants Gobirgsinsel ”—a lonely,green,inhabited islandin ^e midst of asoa 
of Switzerland hod to the Froiich. The good men among thorn ” of mountains. Its earliest settlers may similarfy be said to have 
wore ** extremely sensible of a great dissolution of morals that the constituted a Teutonic island-colmij surrounded by allomaiMoh sea,« 
Spanish service brings among them.” According to a legend The local nomenclature in and around tho Davos vallBy is partly 
current both in tbe valley of Davos and in Ober-Wallis, Davos Komanach and partly German; but the principal ancraost popu- 
was first discovered in the middle of the thirteenth century by lous settlements in the valley—Dbrfii,Platz, and Frauaskireh—are 
the huntsmen of Donat, the powerful Freiherr von Vat/.. Tho plainly German; Monstein is perha^is half Eomansch and half 
dynasty of Vatz, now quite extinct, playod an important part German; Claris and the hamlets, so to call them, ofIIBartigand 
in Swiss history; and it is probabfy duo to this family, of Laret, are as evidently non-Gorman. The'German Settlaments 
whoso anti-ecclesiastical leanings temhle stories are related by differed externally from the first from the Hotnonscdi. The latter 
the monastic chroniclers, that Khmtia did not finally become an were invariably built in street-like form, house joinbg house, as 
Austrian province, like its neighbours Vorarll>erg, Tyrol, and they may still lie seen on the sloping sides of the great mountain roads 
Lichtenstein. Tho hunters, according to the story, were pursuing between Ohur and the Engadine, whero tho white villages look 
the wild beasts in the dense forests of Alvaneu (Aina nova), above like so many fortified towns. The German settlors, on ue con- 
the now frmous baths on the banks of the Landwasser, when they irary, scattered tbeir houses and huts in isolated positions on the 
detmrmined to follow up tho beasts along the course of tho moun- meadows and postures like English farmhouses. There are. only 
tain torrent. Passing between the two mountains on whose five places in the valley of Davos to which a passing Englishman 
slopes the idllages of Wicsen and Jenisberg now look across at would think of ofiplying the name of village—Laret, Dorfii, PJatz, 
one another over the profound ravine, they pushed their way Claris, and Monstein; in each of these a not very dense com- 
throngh the terriUe gorges known as the Zi^, whore the ava- plox of houses is muped about the church. The surest 

lanches still make the post-road dangerous, into a high pocn confirmation of the Walliser oridn of the Davoseb is to be 

Toilet with rich postures, clear mountain stioams, and two beau- found in the similarity of their dialect, upon which an exhaustive 
tifril lakes swarming with fish. They hastened hack to Donat lexicon with interesting notes on folk-lore, customs, and history has 
with the tidings of their wonderful discovery. He named the been compiled by Lieutenant Valentin Buhler. They Also possess 
newly-found land, finim its situation, Davos” (in the popular a community of suinames, and we may further add that the 
dhdeet "Dafitoa,” Bomansch^Tavau,” Italian ^^Tavate”), meaning Wnllisers and Davosers, before the Heformation, honoured 
** behind.*’ For a few yearn tho Valley of Davos was exclusively same patron saints—St Nicolaus and St Theodut or Theodor. Tie 
used as a hanfihg^|[round, and its Lfires for firiting. But in old church at Dfirfii, with its two clocks, one of which qualh^y 

the year 1250^ acoormng to the local tradition, the Lord of Vatz atrikes the" hour five minutes after the other, is dedicated to tmtt 

aent tw^yehuaters, ibur noble families and eight com;non house- latter amnt. A witness to the scattered Germius of Ihe 

hol^,” to aettle on the spot They were natives of Ober-Wallis, original settlement of the* Davos valley stlU iurTCyeB|.0!r snM^d 
freie deuts^ Walaer,” as thmr descendants say.^ Th^ were till quite lately, in the curious offidal oiviaion of idle / |ti 
dmssii becaujm tiiey were already used b a roi^h climate, .a long units were ot^d Nrighbourhooda,^ and the ttCmo le efifi Med, 
wbbr, imd tlie abase. The original eettlera or planters of the InallGermMl^a:theisimeword( 0 ^sm«mdf) |i ^ 

Davos^ bade loM and bard fight with the wild beasts. Tbe commune '$m mr the Ohor^ Congrqgatioii t/bial th^ are fSaw 
heads of ti&n iq the yfllqy are etfil ^ U semt ndlod populw nljiuM In iVhkh thq >0Uiida^ of the 1^Etewoh^^eaf- 
nnd^rita rocf of BatMiaus!,the sam^ bufidbiglU which tkiummde^ shdand 

the d^ee of JoriWlotos Jisten^ to tbeocMMht of chuvcb;rii^)%M ebrreaponi^^npAvoe ibe eoclo- 

in. ■ 



asd BOiKtood ^ the tWM^jT^rac 

old iiidmi^nt zepablics {JSaehgerichts) of Qratd^iiiiddn. IHivo^h 
P la^, too ^ IbToei* of which Pell spoke io his l^ter to Phttrlcw, 
as weoaVs already said, wils the oapitol of the Zehnpferiehteobandj or 
League of the Ten Jurisdictions, whose ettdwsrt sons were to 
valued as ^hiing meh both by Prance and ISpain in the seven¬ 
teenth oehtr^. The political subdivisionB of thie little cotOmon- 
w‘eal^ were not parishes, but l^hbarschaften;’^ or neighbour¬ 
hoods. , "W^tever may be said of Herr Buhlci‘'s etymological 
ex^ajoatioh of this term, there can be no doubt that he is his- 
toncally correct when he defines the technical Havoa ^ Naeh- 
barschiut" as equivalent to ** Nabe-ISauernschaft.** The nei{^h- 
bouring peasant-farmers constituted theoiselves into dednite 
** Hark’genossenaahaften^’’ with certain common rights in pasture- 
land and foxest-land. Davoa contains fourteen of these so-called 
** neighbourhoods.’’ Until the reviidon of the Oantonal OonsUtu- 
tion d^Gmubundei^ in 1854, and the subsequent great Council of 
the Canton in iB6^, each ** neighbourhood’’ was itself a kind of 
small Itepublic, pnjoylng peculiar rights within its own narrow 
jontdicUon. 

The . ^ufiarly independent character of ^ the Davosers in- 
ditied wem to the side of the Heformeis in the sixteenth 
oeniuiy, ^d the whole valley separated from Borne in 15^8. 
Each ** neighbourhood” appointed an ecclosiastico-poUtical official, 
known locally ns ft Ohiloht^’schworna,” or^^Kirchengeschwome,” 
These functionaries^ in union with the Pfarrori of Plats, Dorfli, 
Frauenkirch, Claris, Davos, and two civil assessors, under the 
presidency of the Antistes, or Pfarrer of the Ohurcii at J)avos- 
PJatx, constituted the Ohurch-Oouncil or Kirk-Session for 
the whole valley-community. * These swom-men” of the 
Church {KMimgmhwomer^ had to subscribe twelve articles, 
with a solemn oath, which bound them to watch over 
the morals of their fellow-citizens. Talilr in his book on Davos 
says that the influence of this assembly was singularly favourable 
to morality. The ^’Ohilchag'schwoma ” is still eloctea, but he has 
lost bis office of censor, and each congregation now elects its own 
Church Council, whose members administer the very small churcTi 
pvopeifty, and have the right of assisting the Ptarror at the ad¬ 
ministration of the Communion on the IDgh Festivals; the pastor 
ddiveors the bread, while the members of the Church Council 
driver the chalice. At the Synod of the Evangelical Cimrch of 
Graubunden, which met during the ]Mst summer !a Davos- 
Platz, there was a complaint of the dearth of clergymen for 
the remote mountain parishes, and it was proposed that 
readots i^ould be licensed for holding Sunday services. The 
Cburcffi 'of Graubiinden is said to bo remarkable amongst the 
established cantonal Churches of SwitzerluDd for the total 
absence of rationalistic tendencies amongst the clergy, as well 
as for the extreme poverty of their stipends. Some of the 
clergy have a repute as scnolars, and keep up the traditions 
of a canton in whoso quiet parsonages, both Catholic and Pro¬ 
testant, many a poet, historian, antiquary, and man of science has 
found a retreat. The chuich-f^ing habits of tbe people will sur¬ 
prise the tourist who has hitherto only studied the church-life of 
the Protestant Swiss in Geneva or in Zurich. The churches are 
invariably crowded on Sunday morning; afternoon or evening 
services orcHhnknown. 

Some of the Dtivoser proverbs which have been collected by 
HeVr Biihler deserve notice, not only as specimens of the dialect, 
but also on ^count of tbelr contents. ** Uis z’ Maidn Clstara ” is 
the Davoa^ manner of indicating that period which will never 
^ive. It^nswers to ad Kalmdas OracoBf since Easter never comes 
in May. ** When Easter comes in May,” a mother says to her 
child, ** thou shftlt have a silk dress.” Stan eim Aettas, wi& an 
Sa^l ammh Schwin ” (to stand upon any one, like a saddle on a 
BWine^ is a much-used saying. It is generally employed as u 
criticism upon dress, and is not unfrequeutly applied to the 
remarkable treatment of tbe head or the legs adopted by some of 
Qui* own countrymen during their Swiss tours. Not iar from tho 
Spinabad, lying away from the public road, there a place whoso 
name has given more tinuble to scholars than to natives, and which 
has probably escaped the notice of the English resident. It is 
called Maohometti.” The people declare that it owes this name 
to a man who had a great household of daughters or mtuda— 
manche Mddehen or Mdgde, The learned have tried to discover 
Mahomet in the name, and imagine that the Saracens forced their 
way into this high l^mtian vall^, da th^y have fancied they 
could tmee lalaih in otherj^ts of Bhsatia, at Pghireauia (ssPons 
Saiacenorum) in tho Engacune, and Sanaa. 


BEbL-BlNGINQ IK Tins I*A?T. 

A t the present day, when the SoVeteign bohSurs a Mlidster 
. with a visit at bis country seal Vcbaye^ Special OonisfptjfD- 
dentojend arlMts wbo vie vidth one snotimr in pictuidog each Itage 
and'ijjjicldent of the rou^ , In olden times the tffiuiohward^ ' 
^tioh]dy ^ only^ehronieler of tbe fhot that some distiumididiSi 
certain j^lace at a certain timet andtddM' 
thd only chronicle where mention the ibti 


dovhred in some secret idcle' the anflilvos of a 
of the Imperial c(ty, containing notes of the memde 
hourhood of the fane of juUns Ot^ or Gidpnndn/#e/ «ufiw 
ouipkly And scholara showing their subtlety id doali# v^ 
the difficulties of the mi^uscdpt, and suggesting readit^ mt 
might turn apparent abiiirdify into sense or Mtual; sehsC (hid 
absurdity. Only itifeiior in Interest to fresh detaijC of ,the 
calia, wmeh We am not likely to And, should be the annalS of ohr 
own parish chnrcliss. which contain much curious Idre to ^listriite 
the ecclesiastical and social life of the post, and include ' immihjilv 
able references to remarkable historical persona^. ThhSeM|^- 
mentsare now disregaided; but, like toe SibyiHne bboks^ |&^ 
will bS more appreciated vvhen fewer in number, whlcn tiiW ^ 
last becoming by rot and ihildeW. ^ ^ ^ 

Some reward would be obtained for the pains of seardb even Jf 
the inquirer Timited his exahunation of these neglected volumlsrto 
a single class (tf items, such as the charges for ringing church bells 
on particular occasions. Frequently these entries are only 
account-book statement, yet sufficiently explanatory to recall spthe 
historical or local occuxrence of interest. Tfihs a charge in & 
Lambeth wardens’ book, under a.i>. 1556, ** when tidings cuc^e the 
Queen was brought to bed,” confirms HoUnshed’s representat&ofn of 
this premature rejoicing, a point of which Mr. Tennyson has made 
good use in his drama of Queen Visits of Queen Elizabeth 

to persons and places not recorded in Nicholls’si^^ftl Ff^oyreem or 
similar histories may be discovered by vestry minutes. (She five 
times attended divine service at St. Lawrence’s, Beading; and in 
1575 it is mentioned that Her Majesty hod a canopied seat in the 
chancel, with a traverse and hanginm of arras, the church being 
strewn with flowers and rushes. No less th^ fifteen visito of 
the same mighty Princess to Lambeth are entered in the chumh 
accounts of that place. She dined with Archbishop Parker there 
in 156S, and visited him again in 1573 and in the lollowing ^ear, 
the one before his death. ^ On the second of these occasions, thO 
season being Lent, a sermon was preached by Dr. Pearce in the 
quadiangle, the Queen hearing it froni the upper gallery: that 
looks towards the Tb&mes, while the nohilitV and the rest 
of the courtiers stood in the other galleries. *^ese gaHerfe^, 
if Lyson*s conclusion bo correct, are the same that in .bis 
day Inrnished the library, Nicholls gives, under a.3>. 1578, 
a narrative of the Queen’s visit to Sir Thomas Gresham at Ost^ly, 
but confesses that the date of this visit is not exactly ascertained, 
and adds it must have been somewhere between the years 1577 
and 1579. The church books of St. Margaret's, Westminster, 
show that it was in 1570, eightpence being paid for ringing when 
the ** Queen’s majesty went 'to Sir Tho. Gresham’s and came b^ 
again.” The story that 'the courteous host sent hurrie^y to 
London for workmen, and in one night built a wall to divide .tbe 
courtyard of the mansion because the, Queen thought it dispri^ 
portioned, is attached to this visit. The courtiers! witflciamj af^r 
their surimse was abated, that a house is more divided i%ixi 
united, might have been their own invention; but It soun^ siia- 
picioualy like Fuller’s, wbo tells the story. Tbe ffiCt'tWl tbe 
house was not finished till 1577 at least yielded time enough. |o 
build tbe wall and to make the conceit. A preceding entiw in 
the same .document shows that the^ ceremonial opeorng 01 tbo 
Exchange preceded the festivities at'Osterly. Tho Exchaw ts 
here called tlio ** Bnrso,” but the Queen ordered by a hortddT and. 
trumpet that henceforth the building should bo called the '^ BpyM 
Exchange and no otherwise.” Similmr items in the. Lambe^ books 
record visits to Lord Sussex, Sir Francis Walsingbam at Bam- 
helmes (July 11,158O, to Lord Boroughs (December ZS, 158^), 
to the Lord Admiral at Chelsea (1587), to Lord Montague at 
Stockwell, to Loifl Warwick, and to Sir Geoygo Carey, Hmslpry 
had fldled to repmsent the procession' of Elizahetb **llke a second 
Boadicea ” to Tilbury, the bogks of St. Margaret’s, Westafin^t^, 
would have hinted at the fectly recording, on the 8tb of August, 
1588, the p^ment of a shUUiig to the ringers wbek the Queen’s 
majesty from St, James to the camp ”; and to tbe png^ On 
the xoth, ^^vrhen the Queens m^e|ty Oame firom tbe clmp to 
St. James.” There follows a charge of ** 3d. for tvro toayer- 
boohs when tbe Spanish fieet was upon the Narrow seas. T^e 
Lambeth church accounts have ah ent^ of p^ment to two hi^n 
for bringing the church armour upon breaking up of the, camp ; 
and another rscollectioa of the Annada occurs in the like aooounts 




Mlsab^ waa casmifly ac^wheio ill 
'df^lbht ps^ps 


rathoxily to the Didee of SidoniA He waa by 3% 

Drake, and sent to England, where he rehmihefi a 

th^ yea», till finally released by a tonsom of '3,QC!pl. /. . 

The paymenta at the church Of AflHaBo^ mpn^ 
lingers -whOn the ** Queen'of Boole wws ptomii^hnod ,hcoar, 
justaflet h like expression; fe^g vjhpm 
ta^n /^ ^ to etoing thoto of Baluna^’s <xma|n| to ^ 



'wttm di 7fiatieil’«; 



jiil(nxl ifiritt it ^outd Imvb revive^ dt ^e l£totbmti«ti 
to tlift ^oTplunoD, at wHch Miod it e^dt tho f^id 


y^JSndeiiM 01, the eliarftctensnc fonanew for MU-^petuing of 
of EUsabetb*ft TioHms, Tho^ DqIeo of Nom^ woom 
livoa thiioe tooled And only twice efFocioAlIy revoked, 
Worded l)j Ms expoiiinents on the hells of Bristol when he visited 
eity in 1568, three years before his execution. At the Temple 
ohd^ there, whose portentously overhanging tower might have 
seemed to forbid violent usage, he had the mUs rung to see whether 
the tower rocked during the process. It must have been well tested 
Ifit^mhot more gently tried than was the belfry of St. John's 
in Ihie same ci^, where there is entered in the church book of the 
same year, ** Paid for reparation upon the church at the ringing of 
tlttke of NorilW g». iid.,**a sum that represents about ten 
pounds in modem money. In the accounts of the same* church, the 
spire of which crowns toe only remaining gateway of the old w^lod 
town, is a hitherto unnoticed entry undejr a.U. 153^, of a charge 
for ^ painting the gate and setting up Bcaflblds agamst the Kingh 
coming’'; which ent^ seems to be the only positive evidence 
there fs mat preparations were being made for the public entnr of 
Henry Till, to Bristol, a place which he is not known to nave 
visitra. The King was staying dt that time at Thornbury, the 
Si^ of his subsequent victim, the courtly Duke of Buckingham, 
Where he was waited upon by a deputation of Bristol townsmen, 
who presented His Majesty with ten oxen and forty sheep towards 
his entertalnmen^. It is said that he designed to visit his great 
‘Western citv, which was only ten miles south, but was deterred 
by rea^n of the plague r^ng*within its walls. It was afterwards 
rspoxted that he came disguised, and secretly viewed the place, 
With which be was so pleased that he promised to create it into a 
bishop's see, which it soon after became. That he made no public 
ehtry is sufficiently proved by the absence of charges for boll-ringing 
to celebrate the event. Omission to peal the bells at the arrival 


by a penalty. Archbishop Arundel, Ain. 1410, susjiended certain 
cnurcbes of London, with God's holy organs and instruments in the 
same,''becauBo when in open daylight passingon footthrough the city 
with,his cross borne before him, the bells (ud not ring out. In 152Q 
Queen Catharine was at Heading, and, in condonation for a like breach 
df etiquette at her coming in, eightpence was paid to her almoner. 
In a sermon preached before Kdward VI. Latimer telle a well- 
khown merry tale" of a bishop who on a visilation entered a 
toWn without hearing the clash of bells to welcome his coming, 
’’'^here was one wiser than the rest, and he comes to the bishop, 
* Why; my lord,’ sAith ho, * doth your lordship make so great a 
matter of the bell that lat^eth his clapper P Here is a bell,’ said 
he, and pointed to the pulpit, * that hath lacked a clapper this 
twenty years.' We have a parson that fctchetli out of this oenehce 
fifty pounds every year, but we never see him.' ” Perhaps it is no 
impeachment to tne loymty of the people of Twickenham tnat, while 
busied in reaping, they neglected to ring the hells when Charles 1 . 
passed through their town. They were, however, in 1647 mulcted in 
a penalty of 13s. for default of ringing in harvest when the 
King came by twice.” 

The payments for bell-ringing in the reign of Charles I. suffi¬ 
ciently mark the attitude of particular towns and parisbos during 
the ParliamentaiT struggle. It would seem to have required some 
courage in the churchwardens of Bt. Mar^refs, Westminster, to 
peal imeir bells in commemoration ofi the mng'a accession so late 
sa 1648, but their loyalty was nufalteriug while the King lived, 
il^. we find an entry of 5«. paid to the ** ringers on November 19, 

the King’s birthday/’ which item is repeated on to 1647. In 
'A' ponnd is paid to the ringers on 27 March, being the 
day the King's Maiesty’s inauguration.” The action was the 
hdmer ialuBmnch as their proceedings were evidently watched. 
•JSndsr I 04 y there is a payment for rosemary and bays at Christmas, 
i^h a ftirtber expenditure of ^ in *' lees unto Mr. f'rend and Mr. 
llexhem, two^of ^e messen^^ onto the SeraeanW'^rmS attend- 
iijig ^the Ooninioha Bouse of ParHwnent, when, their accomptants 
jeeM oemndtted for pemiUing.,miiusteM to p^ upon Ohnstmas 
Diay and ftor deoora^g the Churok.” Theiir adherence to royalty, 
JkOWeveTiitineUy gi^ w^ > We find, a ifisL apaymetit of €». 

ringhig ^on the mlrijti of September upon inteliigenceof the 
/Cfveiwow & tha Scottiih army at .Wtuttester ” on the previous 
and dm Cetober 28,! the day thankffgiviog. fiir the 
tIMe vactary^ thm are, payments M aealiim thfi belli and ^’for 
ih^rbee #ei4dbwi:eb that wm strewed in. the charch the aame 
Adothern^ reminlsoeiibe of ,thie fight ooeitts. fdst, 

^fi^eprth^ ^ypi^ 30S.S Jte fhomaa Wi^t fbr dy lead of 

Kiela% where 

aifc ^ field,ofi Woeceaier) wewr buried;’* 
dohn'i^Lodo)'' wae^t and 

’ahiUlnga; ' 


m indiQat»'ibtilC''afik^':i^^ 

huM -hjtt'mtywing but 
i|wnt in **day wheh the King Iras 

the ringi^! and drummers/' showed tl&t toyrnty' wiuf' 
of reviving nn46r favourable dreumstanees. 
of an anonymous old lady who, during fihe ^ greet ^ 
counter between St. George and the 
up a candle for each comnatant. The churemwardene of bid 
wore equally judicious, taking care to extinguish the of thb 
defeated party immediately when the %ht was over. , phdsr June 
1688, in the accounts Of St. Mary-le-rort, Bristol, two 

shilliiigB paid fOr ringing at the birth of the PrincePre^ 
tender that wasto be), and a shilling twOf days afrmr (Me iith) for 
prayers from the Court ” for the same unffirtunam StnttrL We 
have then the celebration of the King's birthday, bhd shortly alter 
there is a shilling outlay for ** Prayers during the time o( Inyaridn«” 
The Botch invasion being suceossful, there is a libeital expetsditiire 
for ringing during two days for the Prince of Qm ^; and a 
further sum for ** two books from the Court to give thanks fbt the 
Prince of Orange.” The ** peoples' William ” was eertrinly the 
Royal Dutchman. JEx uno dme omneaf In the Christ Onurcii 
hooks of the same city we discover, under A.n. 1718, ten shlllinga 
paid for rioging the nells the 4th of November bj^ ^especial order 
of the worshipful in remembrance of the Prince Of Orange landing 
and delivoring ns from Popery and Blavery;” The fkiture of the 
Old Pretender was of course then fresh in public mUmory. 


RACING At NEWMARKET. 

fTlEN events, only one of which did not result in a race, ma^o 
JL up a pretty heavy day’s racing for the Monday of the ^pnd 
October Meeting. The Clearwell Stakes had been brought forward 
fromthoTuesdayto the Monday, which was ajudlciousstep,notonly 
because the race had been dwaifed into insignifioanoe by the gr^t 
event when run on the Oesarewitch day, bub als^ because, by l^hg 
run a day earlier, it allowed a longer interval of rest for socn of its 
starters as might he going to run in the Middle Park P^te. I^e 


and Sonsie Queen came to the post. Of courso ChUderic was at once 
made fhvouxito; but in the saddling^paddock he lathered so rnneh 
that backers wero fr^htenod, and Bonsie Queen‘be(iame the more 
popular candidate. This fiUy had only run in two races before the 
present season, one of which aim had won, while ba the other she 
had been beaten a length by Jannette. Fordham rode her, and made 
the running until hau-way down 'the Bushes HBL when. Archer 
brought up Childerio. At the bottom of the ascen^hsre ^ hot 
seem to be much to choose between them; but g 9 ^ 

litUa the best' of it, and won a, very pretty race by thjfee-qiiartm 
of a length. For the Post Sweepstakes sevend two^^ar-olds ap« 
peered m public for the first time, among others Bowness, a ebast- 
uut filly by Julius, who won easily. Then came, the Olearv^ 
Stakes. Nothing that had hitherto distinguished itself op^ 
posed Rayou d’Or, who had 9 lbs. extra to ca«y. Archer 
made the runnii^ on Biugleader, and as tkty, entemd 
the roils Rayon d’(> seemed to be beaten; bu|^he very 
gamely, and creeping up, he reached the front and won 
at last, easily enou^, by a length, Old Farnese, who was out for 
the Biwenteenth time this season, wbn the T.ir. 0 . Sweepstakes 
after a sharp struggle with a twb-yeai>old named I^utschmeister, 
who gave hiin a great deal of troubW In the Second October 
Stakes for two-year-olds, Witchety was overweighted. Although 
she was nominally first favourite, three or four others were 
pretty equally supported. The eight utarters ^ ,th a line for 


away, Ipllowed by uromweU, who was carrying 4 lbs. more than 
his allotted Weight in order that he might nave advantai^ of 
being ridden by Fordliam. Good jookeyship certainly proved 
useful to him, for the race turned out to be a very dose smsor, and 
he just had his head forced in front at the proper moment as they 
passed the post. This capital race was follows Ity An even better 
one, in which Fordham ajmin took part Aventuribr and Antient 
Fistol, althotmh only fourth and fifth fiivouritos lor this event, 
which was the Wmter Handicap, fought out the race between 
them,, and ended by rubning a dead heat. Even the r^, race 
wfM a good one, a two-yesir-pld by Dollar, belonging td the great 
Fren^ stable, ^^uall^wewrfjj|^wg^aad^b^ t^J^TOW^te, 

^ 


IMoiii. *]m> 'iMm&s tii 1km wit % ' 

rode t&e er&mebi^bt, borii the -viM' ri^hlbh Oesare- 
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who WAS handicapped within 6 Iha. of SeftOn before the Deibgr^ 
could now make no fight at all with Fididleatriiig at eveii weighta 
CurioQ^ enough, on the Ceaarewitdi day BemUon, the wmn^ 
of the ranch Cmrewitch, or Paris Omnltim, came out iat the 
Heath Stalcee; but, although be was a great IhTourite, be was too 
boavily weighted to be able to win. The last race of the 
Tuesday was the Apprentices’ Plate—a race instituted exclusively 
for jockeys who have never won a race before. The lad who rode 
the winner was within an ace of losing the race, through easing 
his horse before reaching the winning-post; but, as it was, he just 
won it by a head. The next day the same boy and horse appeared 
Again in very first race, and their chance of winning was 
generally consideera to be the fiuntost of any of the starters. 
Nevertheless, when the field was within a short distance of home, 
the novice on his outsider was sailing gaily along three 
lengths in advance of the nearest of his rivals. Instead 
of having profited by his lesson of the evening before, the 
lad made exactlv the same blunder, and, to the amiisetnent 
of disinterested ooservers and the agonizing anxiety of betting- 
men, he pulled his horse in before the race was over, and stopped 
him short on the post. Again he all but lost the race, and again 
extraordinarily ^od luck befriended him, and he just escaped 
defeat. The Bedford btakes produced about the best race of the 
meeting, UlUma winning, by a head, and Xavier and Epiacopus 
running a dead heat for second place. There was a great deal of 
reckleBS betting on a five-furlong handicap which followed, and for 
which eighteen horses started. In scvamblcs of this kind much 
depends upon skill in riding, (uid on the occasion in question Archer 
won upon the outsider Batirg. One amateur alone is said to have 
won 6,000/. on this unimportant race. Much of the interest of 
the Middle Pork Plate was lost througli the scratching of Wheel of 
Fortune, whose running had stamped her as the best two-yoar-old 
ublic performer of the season. Bhe would have had to carry a 
oavy extra weight *, and it is understood that her owner justly 
considers that permanent injury may be incurred by a two-year-old 
through running a severe race under a trying weight. In her 
absence, Peter, who luid hitherto been quite the best public per¬ 
former after Wheel of Fortune, was made first favourite, and next 
to him the uncertain Rayon d’Or was most fancied. Bcapegrace, 
who had won the only two races for which he had started, was 
thought by some entice to have an extremely good chance of 
success; while others had a great fancy for Alassena, who had 
won a couple of races at the first October meeting, and who bad alto- 
ether beer successful in five races out of eight. Kuperra had been 
eaten by Peter in the Rous Memorial Stakes, otherwise he would 
probably have started first favourite on the strength of his Ascot 
and Newmarket July running. The racing public had so convinced 
themselves that Ounnersbury was in reality better than his public 
form demonstrated him to be, that, in spite of his never having 
won a race, he met with considerable support. Another starter 
which attracted a good deal of attention wasOharibert, the winner 
of the Champagne Stakes, who had alternately beaten and been 
beaten by Bayon d’Or, and who came from the stable which held 
Wheel of Fortune. Eighteen come to the post, all of whom, with 
two exceptions, are entemd for the Perby of next year. Without 
a single raise start they all went away in an unbroken line, which 
was first broken by Discord, Rayon d’Or^ and Ounnersbury. The 
first-named made the running for some distance; but he afterwards 
gave way to Rayon d’Or, who led at the begiuning of the ascent 
from tbe Abotogdon Mile. As they came up the hill be gave 
way to Victor Chief, a colt by Albert Victor, who was rutniing for 
the first time in public. At the further end of the enclosure it 
seemed as if Victor Chief had the race in hand; but Peter was at 
bis quarters with more strength left in him than bis leader. A 
fine TAoe followed, but Peter had his opponent in hand, and, 
creeping up gradually, he gained a little advantage in the last few 
strides : and, as they passed the judge's choir, he had his neck in 
front of Victo^ Chiefs ndse. Three lengths olF came Gunnersbury 
with Rayon d’Or and Massena in close attendance. And thus 
ended a race which.will be used as the foundation of many 
abstruse caleulatjonscdncerning next year’s Derby. In tbe next race 
Lord Olive, Phdnix, Attalua, and Brie started at even weights, with 
the exception of the latter, who was carrying 5 Ihs. extra. Lord Olive 
was tbe favourite, and he won easily ; but much surprise was ex¬ 
pressed at the very bad running of Phdnix, who, after starting 
second favourite, was beaten ofi* altogether. We bave^ been 
<^aite as much astonished as our neighbours at the incon¬ 
sistent runnii^ of some of the French horses, but perhaps in 
the present instance the crossing from the Continent on the 
previous Monday, when the Ohanmd was very rough, was enough 
to account for Phdnix’s want of form. A couple of two-year-old 
mcea, for which large fitdds fitarted, proved very close contests, 
the second being won hv a bead omy. A capital day’s racing 
ended by a dead heat lfetweeir^{.auoastqan and Znt In a Post 
Hweepstakes; Bowness, the first favourite, and the winner of the 
Post Bweepstakes of the Monday and il& aubsequent Winner of the 
BretW Stakes of the Friday, being far bel^nA' ^ The fields on 
the Wednesday were excellent, ten Img the awjrsge number of 
starters for each race. > 

^The Thursday’s racing took place in miserable weather. The 
opeolaff handicap produced a splendid struggle, the first, Second. 
f£uStd b^ abided by two\eads only.Advance, whoTXr 
being tot tonntite, was third, was giving tbe enhrmous weu&t 
of 37lba.jiioxwtl^ weight fbr age to towinnsr. IntheneaMi 
race to f^^Ftbeia oedt bolted, bickUy in to right diieotiott, and 
p.issod to winning-post far ahead of hie adveasaries, whfie he waa 


atiU in to to of xninte bwif# > ^ 

Sweepstakes wbiob fitowedi in WMA two boito Mi 
but not in to dtofibn of to jodg^A dbahf. Ito mar 
euM in a capital. race betWMn Beef^ |toinato 
the former winning by 0 neck. Later in to m toire waa 
another runaway tofiize to Nutse^ Handicap, HelveUy% to 
subsequent winner, bedting for a mile and a half before the torlU 
The great event of the day was to Cham^on Stidcea, wlto 
was worth 2,564/., and which brotot out several of the most 
valuable racehorses in training. Hettiilg-men .estimated to|r 
chances in the following order—Jamiette, Vemeuil, Petrato, 
Silvio, Kaleidoscope. Olen Arthur, Glengarry. From to 
Abingdon Bottom Lord Falmouth’s pair had it all their own way* 
Silvio leading, closely pressed by Jannette. Could the mare wear 
down the horse P It seemed doubtful for a short time; but, wUb 
the wonderful gameness which she had shown on former occasions, 
Jannette collared her stable-companion, and beat him at last, very 
cleverly, by a neck. Kaleidoscope was a very bad third, and 
Vemeuil, who had beaten Silvio at Ascot, waa fourth.,. It is 
seldom that any racehorse has a more glorions two and three year- 
old career than that of Jannette. Aner winning the Champion 
Stakes, to come out again the same afternoon and beat Clemen^ 
tine in the Newmarket Oaks was a mere exerto-canter for her. 
Of the three races which followed the Ghampion Stakes, only one 
ended in a hard fight, in which the combatants were Archer on 
Bowness and Fordhain on Wifey. Wifey held the lead until 
that fertile source of tribulation the Abingdom ^tom was 
reached, when Bowness came up, and, running alongside till near 
the finish, thrust her bead in front as they passed th^ winning- 
post. i< 

The first race of the Fridny was the Prendergast, for which 
Lord Falmouth's pair Leap Vear and Oharibert galloped in first 
and second. It is becoming quite a common thing to see a 
keenly contested race between a couple of Lord Falmouth’s horses. 
Hampton, Verneuil, Jester—the winner of the Oesarewitch—and 
two other horses, fought out the Queen’s Plate, but the first-named 
confirmed previous public running by winning in a canter. A 
Sweepstakes and the .Juvenile Handicap were capital races ^ in the 
first La Ros^e beat Restore by a head, and in the second Camethy 
and Devotee ran a dead-beat. The old antagonists, Trappist and 
X^oUypop, opposed c^h other for the First Great Challenra Stakes. 
I’hese are two of the fastest horses in training ) but Trappist is 
very uncertain, and on this occasion he had to give tiollypop ylba.^ 
nor was it one of his *^oing days,” so he omy ran fourth, while 
LoUypop won easily. For the Newmarket Derby there was a veiy 
good race. Thurio, who had beaten Inval by a neck at oven 
weiglits in the Grand Prix do Paris, was now to give him 7 lbs., 
and the wise men of the Turf thought that this weight would 
reverse their positions. It was a very fine point between them, 
but Thurio just held his own, and won by a head. This was the 
lastu'oce of one of the best meetinj^ of the year. During the week 
most of the very best horses in training had been brought out, and 
many of the finishes had been of a very exciting character. 
Victories by half a length, a neck, and oven a he^, had been 
rather the rule than the exception, and there had been a fair pro¬ 
portion of dead-heats. Lastly, on three days out of the five the 
weather was fine. 


REVIEWS. 

MALWCK’S L 0 CBETI 0 S.* 

I F a considerable facility for smart writing, an entire want of 
insight and sympathy, and a perfect omission of anything 
like real diligence, are qualifications for setting before 
readers the spirit of the profound and one of to greatest of 
Roman poets, then is Mr. Maltock excellently qualified for to task 
he has n^nndertaken. -Having made himself a oertf^ kind of xe- 
putatiou Dj a satire which grossly violated the laws of Utsnuy 
courtesy, and maintained his notoriety by a series of little disquisi¬ 
tions on things in general, a subject in which the dttonlty of detto 
ing ignorance is in inverse proportion to to amount of poritive 
knowledge which exists, Mr. Mallockhas at last committed niins^. 
to a bosiness more fitted to fiimish some test of his eompetoce fbr 
serious work. The judgment and general aluUty with which ha 
has acquitted himself are to some extent matters of tsatai to 
charge of want of diligenoe involves matter of fact, and dtoa* 
fore give our reason for it at once. We proceed on to 
comparison of Mr. Mullock’s performance with v^hat has alps^ 
been done in bis own language. In Professor Bsllaris work birto 
Roman Poets of toBepublie there is anessay on Lfiaveto Midi 
oannot be too strot^y recommended to all Who, bsto^lds toxto 
Lucretius, would understafid hjUn belM, of, to bto ato to 
read him, would aequize a trustworthy coxieeptioo 1 

ties as a philosopher end, tot. The fto Ito to.Atoms 
of to lU^ie is to of pnnt may he a ^vf jtolficaitioiir to 
MaUoek’a present atteuqpt; it isnoextoetonis btofigitto 
study 01^ profit by hla ptotoito?a htbotto Tto 
gay use of tkm ia. 'Itoirt 





iB^brencd cif te ;Tli^:«)vidwoe eoittute of Nf^t«»d 

oveniglitiltfl oecMterily ioip^ i^omieo 

of i Mld» unlesa m Aappoio mx Mr, 

Miaiock;|iid: Wm, wid fancied 

Hmi^ loi lw'i«i|i^ting U; a supposition which would not 
aUow Hr,lfil|G^eM the lowest degree of soholarlr intelligence. 
Afilni Brtijfoiew Sel^ wOric is spoken of by Mr. Munro, a critic 
naeMoreS' hie wordsi in terms of high praise; so that no one 
who n^ll^. Munro^s commentary with ordinary care can fail to 
he put the traok of it. Mr. Mnllock has made^ and wisely 
•Of no smiCh use of Mr. Mnnro's translation \ but this little circum¬ 
stance a^bst irresistibly Bi^gests that he has left the coumicntary 
alone. Oh the whole tho dilemma stands thus ; cither Mr. Mallock 
jf has used one of the two best authorities not at all, and the other 
imparfi^tW, or he is so involved in his own conceit as to be in- 
capa^ of proflring by good example when it is before him. 

That Mr. Mallock n£ road the text of liucretius wo have no 
manner of doubt, for ho has translated various select passiiges to 
testify it. Whether ho has mad with wore Ilian n verbal umier- 
standbg ma^ partly apjioar if we consider hia exposition 
simply upon its own merits; but wo are free to confess that 
we stand suimrised at it^ emptiness and poverty when we talfo 
into account how much wa& already done to his hand. Englrah 
men or women in search of easy knowledge about the classics 
who take their conception of Lucretius from Mr. Mallock will 
indeed he in a pitiaolo case. They will probably think of 
Lucretius as a veiy dull, bitter, dry, and prosaic writer of contro¬ 
versial didactic poetry, whose principal use in tho world was to 
show that there is really nothing very new in tho Ortf/irt, of Upecm 
and modem physics in general; Almost the iirst thing they i^rn 
will be that Lucretius does not set about his work as a poet might 
have been expected to do it; he bids all poetic imagination, as 
a tempter, get behind him.” This of tlie poet who speaks of him¬ 
self as ** muBSDO contingens cuncta lepore,^ and glories in the ad¬ 
venture of seeking a new crown, ‘^unde prius nulli velarint 
tempora musse.** Again, they will he told that, when Lucretius 
deals with nature, it is hia great aim to lull passion, fancy, and all 
emdtion to rest ”; that his descriptions, however picturesque they 
may be, are not pictures to be looked at for themselves; they 
are diagrams to iilustrato the text of his scientiho discourses.” 
This kind of t^ con be described by no other term than non¬ 
sense ; and it is nonsense which any one may avoid who will 
either read Professor Sellar or study Lucretius himself without 
anti-scientific prejudice. It is true that Lucretius does not dreg 
in picturesque description for mere deaeription's sake; and it is 
no less true of most or all of tho great poets of tho world, 
and especially thoso of Greece and Home, It is also true 
that, when Lucretius has a specific thing to say, he puts tho 
distinct saying of it first, and the adornment of it second; and it 
is likewiao true of all masters of language ia prose and verso, thougli 
not of all in the same degree. Such is the case, for example, 
with Vir^ when he lays down rules of agriculture, and with 
Horace when he lays down canons of criticism, no loss than with 
liucrerius when he is expounding the Epicurean theory of matter. 
It is also the fact-—and this is the grain of truth in Mr. Malloc'k s 
infelicitous remarks—that Lucretius, writing with a view to im¬ 
part exact knowledge, wants to be specific in statement very often. 
He will ^erefom be precise before he is elegant, and in many 
places he is not elegant at all. But to say (as Mr. Mallock says 
in effect, notwithstanding a certain amount of lip-service rendered 
for decency's sake) that the scientific treatment of nature excludes 
a poetical treatment beside it, and even interwoven with it, is to 
show an astonishing obtusoness to tho power of Lucretian poetry, 
not to say of poetry in general. Let us take a few linos, tne first 
that occur to us. LucieUus, in the course of one of his least 
happy physicM arguments, brings in the course and changes of 
the se as o ns as a parallel case, or, as Mr. Mnllock will linve it, a 
diagram to illustrate his text. And these are some strokes in the 
diag^ he gives us 

it ver et Venaa, ct veris pnenuntius ante 
pennatntfigraditar sepbyrua, vestigia propter 
' Slops quibtts mater prnispargoua ante viai 
^ ^ oimots colttfibua egregiis et odoribus opplet 

«'....«* 

Inds sli« tsmpeatatea vSntique secuntur, 
altitouans Voltarniia et auater fulmine polleas. 

HeturesquOi indeed, ibis is not, but it has ^e grandeur and sweep 
of imaginatioii before which picturesque detail sinks into nothing¬ 
ness. Tha. verse, too, has a sheer power of sound that makes 
it imposriblh to fmget. Would that we had more scientific dis¬ 
courses, were their sdeube ever so bad, whose authors cotild 
iUusttate ihm with such diagrams as these. '^Altiionans 
Voltornus «t guster fhlmine pollens,” says Lucretius, and we h^r 
the hettUng of mi{^ ehm^winds in the autumn sky. ^In- 


of to vaiioua aspeeie, espeeiiiliy in animal life, 

rival among mient autiwhw, and |bw among modet^ r ^ 

The versa transUtioiis given by Mt. Malmefe inthe cOtto of hl«^ 
account of the poOm—whoso Idtle he renders, we cannot teH wt^, 
Emy on the Nature of Things ”-^-4ir6 the least imsstii- 
factory part of his work. He hUs Mr. Munro’s prose venion 
to keep him straight as to the sense, and Its vigorous lan¬ 
guage has supplied him with many good words and phrases; 
so that the elementary conditions of translation are pretty 
well fulfilled* But the etfect os a whole is weak and disap¬ 
pointing. Tho eight-lino sttmsa which Mr. Mallock has usra 
IS quite unfitted to ropresont tho sevoro and sustained dignity of 
Lucretius. Tiie stylo is smooth, pretty, discursive, at times almost 
colloquial ; in all which purticulam it is the very opposite of the 
originoL AmplificatioiM of a thoroughly nn-Lucretian sort are 
constant, Taking the very first fijNscimen, we find, in I. 6, " Te, 
dea, to fugiunt vtiuti” turned into **Tho rujfim blasts take fiight 
and fly” (ns if they could take flight without flying;; W. ir and 
12 are beaten out into live; and VoIuctcb . . . porciilsic corda 
tun vi ” is spoilt by tho foeblo sentinientalii»m “ Every songster 
feels, on vnenj trm [this is mere padding], Its Bmall hmrt puls¬ 
ing with the power of tlioo.” At the wonderful appeal to Venus 
in vv. 29-40 Mr. Mnllock hna diacrcfetly stopped short, and for that 
one may be thankful. In HI. 838-842 Lucretius’s powerful line, 
** Non fii terra marl miscbbltur et mare cmlo,” ia frittered away in 
loose paraphniHo; and Mr. Mallock makes him talk of the last 
dikpidation ” of tlie world, which is not even tolerable English 
Altogether wo are of opinion^that the poetry of Lucretius is infi¬ 
nitely better preserved in Mr. Munro’s prow than in the verse of 
his more ambitious follower. We doubt, ind^d, whether the task 
Mr. Mallock has attempted is practicable for any one who is not 
himself a poet. But thou Mr. Mallock was in no way bound to 
undertake it, 

Tho literoiy failure of Mr. MallocVs performan^ is probably due 
in some measure to his preoccupation with tho scientific asp^ of 
his theme. But here also he has failed no leas ogregiously, having 
approached Lucretius neither with sufTicient knowledge nor in a 
right frame of mind. Instead of honestly trying to understand 
how physical speculation stood in Lucretltu’s days, how much of the 
errors of the Epicurean and other systems was due to unavoidable 
ignorance of facts, and how much to unscientific habits of mind, 
Mr. Mallock is always thinking how he can best use the ^nes c! 
Lucretius as sticks to beat Hr. Darwin and Mr. Huxley with. He 
suggests, though he does not say, that the speculations of Lucretius 
come'to nearly the same thing as those Of our modern physicists ” 
(whoever may he included in that term, which with Mr, Mallock 
appears to convey a reproach), and that after all neither are good 
for much. Hence hia judgment and exposition are constantly 
warped. Lucretius, closely following Empedocles, tells ns that 
when life was ]roung on the earth all kinds of forms were produced, 
monstrous and imperfect ones as well as the ancestors of existing 
species. Many were inenpable of reproduction, and of those which 
could continue their Jsind only those survived which had craft, 
slmngth, or s|>eed sufiiciont to preserve th^, besides those which 
weie domesticated and protected by man. Whereupon Mr. Malloek 
observes:—“ This theory of the ormin of species, it will be seen, is 
in one of its main features identical with the Darwinian.”^ New 
the theory given by Lucretius is not a theory of tho origin d! 
species at all, but only of the preservation of thoso Vrhich exist, 
and tho disappearance of other and imaginary ones. Thc^bam 
couceptioii of a struggle for existence is but a fraction of Mr. 
Darwin’s theory. Not merely straggle and selection, but a con¬ 
stant and orderly process of selection by tho interaction of varia^ 
tioii and external conditions, is the gist of Darwinism; and of 
this Lucretius lias not even an inkling. Mr, Mallock sees the dito- 
ence, bat he sees it confusedly, and entirely misses its ImportAnCo. 
He says that “the Darwinian theory is an advance on, and diflhrs 
from, tho Lucretian mainly and essentially in this—the way in 
which the variety is produced which is the subject of the selecting 
process common to both systems.” The real dilferenco is that Mr. 
Darwin’s hypothesis, as far as it goes, is a scientific exfoliation^ of 
the facts to be accounted for; that of Empedocles and Lnoretlus 
is an invention which msiy amuse the imagination, but really ex¬ 
plains nothing. “ The way in which the variety is produced” is 
just that element of the problem which still remato most obscure. 
On the other hand, Lucretius’s account of the origin of huigoage, 
where he shows a remarkable advance in scientific oonooption 
beyond not onlv his contemporaries, but many fkr kter,authors on 
the same snbject, is passed over by Mr. Mallock without my 
comment whatever. His criticism on the more toeral physical 
notions of Lucretius is hardly more felicitous. ThC'Enici^tuuis 
held that all matter tended downwards through fpofie, and rejected 
the supposition tiiat it tended to a given ppMt as a centre. 
Mallock describes tiiis latter doctrincMitoiyWprcaching urn, ■ 


deedT” im Mr. ^ there must be sometbing amiss vi^h modem thecuy ot gravitation, and atotf^ow, in infinh^t 

vour eerd; 1 cdn hear imthing but the scraping of a riialk pdnt be either an vp crifonw t ” Now,^>lti» eut^ticti tto * 
on a bliefc toriL nnd I beg you io observe tiiat is nofiiing tends to ’ ' ' * 


to see to « Ibetmrer^i Nevdr wat a gi^eat poet mom 

Mr.Mdtock-.~ai. 


menM hto eU i Utilmfees iiHthout a sehoHaet's Inge* lion (si 


a fixed point in spa^iit wemni frto thd toderif 

theory of gravitation ( anih'* dt between the netimn^tiions- ■ 

venal motion of tto indqf sitdversal mote m a gte 

--hnown ae |hd 4 ' 
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tw iiMmttitioiK of 4i«ttrv 
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WMtfas, 



hg^q&rM Jb admi^Uile. context to f)iow 

tiiat Vy |nF9£^4^ tri Hr. Mikllock iotonos ud i>o 

atand motioii <|£ traotlftdoo aa, diatii&ot from vl^atldnl in « 
madiam*! oa whi^ one may obaarre that tha corpuaqular theory 
of, %ht, which held Ita ground liU within memory, ae* 

wnmed a ** erode |brm of material projection ^ up Uee than the 
Loczatiea eyatem of ^ma, and waa open to a aimilar hind of 
ohjecUona. Mr. Mallock aayathat to Lucretiua ^^a word, for 
inatanoe, is a body with a definite ebape, which atrikea our ears as 
a stone might**} does he suppose, then, that waves of sound and 
light have no definite shape, and do not actually atiiko our ears and 
eyesP ' 

It is a curious thing that Mr. Mallock should take all this mis¬ 
placed trouble for the salce of showing that he can learn nothing 
DOtter from modem science than a tone of barren, petulant, and 
yet indomt pessimiam. He seems to possess that amount of 
half-knowledge of philosophy which makes people start afirigliicd 
from science and see ^materialism in every hush. Genuine philo¬ 
sophy, from Plato to Fichte, has bod no such fears, and is not 
likely to have any. The men who do the work of advancing 
knowledge, whether in physics or metaphysics, will go on seeking 
tba truth with a whole heart, unmoved by clamour and complaint, 
and expecting no other reward than truth itself. St^rcely will 
they hear the thin voices of the feeble and faint-hearted, who sit 
with Mr. Mullock and his fellowship whining and bickering over 
the afdieB of dead illusions— 

Bixantes potius quam corpora dcscrorentur. 


WEBEK'S HISTORY OF INDIAN LITERATURE.* 

r I IxjiS translation will bo welcomed by all Sanskrit students, for 
-I- it places within the reach of every one a work which has long 
held a very high rmutation. From the days of Sir W. Jones, the 
great pioneer of ^nskrit learning, our knowledge of the vast 
literary stores of that languoM has advanced with ever-increasing 
speed. The ponderous St. Petersburg Dictionary of BQhthling 
/ind Both, the smaller yet copious Dictionary of Williams at homo, 
the fragment which has been given to the world of the vast and 
unachievable design of the latu Professor Ooldstiicker, are of theiu- 
selves sufficient to show the extent of the great and enthusiastic 
l|tbour which has been devoted to the study of the Sanskrit Lan¬ 
guage. A century ago the Vedas wore known only by name; 
souio .scholars oven doubted their existence; and so littlu 
expectation was there of copies being procured that the 
Jesuits in the south of India fabricated a book which was 
coiled A Veda, and appeared in French in 177S as L^Ezour 
Vetlnm tmduit du Saimretan «« Jirnme. This forgery 
created some sensation in Furope when it appeared, and was 
not exposed for many years. It was in reality a covert assault on 
Hinduism; but Voltaire bestowed upon it his latent credulity, 
expressing his belief that it was four centuries older than 
Alexander, and the most precious gift for which the AA^est had 
ever h^n indebted to the East. Tho first copy of the real Veda, the 
mere text without commentary, was brought to England in 1789. 
1^8 Big Veda, with its commentary, by tho labours of Professor 
Max Miuler and, the Ubemllty of tho Government of India, is now 
oompletely printed in six large quarto volumes. Nor is this the 
hidy edition. The other Vedas also have been published, and large 
of them have been translated. It is impoRaible in 
oiir bri^ space to give more than an indication of the pro- 
' gross of Sanskrit studies; but in every department the same 
activity and seal have been displayed. If aught wore wanting 
to prove the earnestness of those concerned, it might bo found 
in theit quarrels. Many a hard blow and many a biting 
sateasm have been exchanged, much to the amusedient, if 
not io 9 * edification, of the lookers-on. In India alsommllar 
seal and activity have been manifested. Native scholars have 
rapidly iucieosed in number; their publications are every year 
mo]^ nuQ^ous, and the writers set forth tfifair learning in a yery 
pur 4 ^ aMdL^Asterly English style. Nor is direction and assistance 
wi^h^ by thoBo in authority. Beareh for MSS. is everywhere 
t|pder the auspices of Government, and fresh catalogues, 
some of them of ^at length, appear at jf^quent intervals. All the 
Vaifed productioha of Sanskrit writers are thus being brought to 
Ijght.^ They will be siftejd ond examiUed. The great majUri^r will 
cast aside as valueless,; but theio will dqubtleae remain a volu- 
to engage toe Energies of scholars both in tho East 
imd i£toe .Wei^ 

] llie all this activity are kxtewn only to comparatively 

few peysona/S^tside the fittlC world of Oriental scholars the 
knovrie^ of pn^t literature is ge^rally shallow, va^e, and 
, ihaccorate; not«eomi|jh perhapsa want of interest in .the 
mattes, as«irom the abSRliytfi' 1^ ready aud trutowortoy htok to 
Ay the required infortesilBji^ ProfetaoT Max MulWs Miiorjf 


Scml^ Stow nearlyi!iiTe«ty years old^ 

^ere Im to pubfish, as it ia ^ % n«AV ediliou, be 

have much to add; sometMng ejib# amend. Bftt hU work 
covara oi^aya^ of tteWd and neaJSex^yely^ttotoc Vedfe 
nteratqvav Ft contains many fine pai^gesW le^ik hud 
which eye^ jaauVof edupifcon 

^e (woetionf of toe i 



a^»,but'alsp.mteis 

It hddi a fe^Oat 
msnts of itiost nfen. ' ' . ' r f ' • 

The weak wljdto wo have befbra us WM fitot | 
feasor Weber of Berlih In the fbnn of 
to M&ller'i J?««torp, but a.,second, edirion ^ 

additions bringing it to ,a level with the hhowfedlio of the | 

The author has also superintended thp present *'—-‘^‘‘*** 
added supplementary notes. Ateeato oftoewl 
been more acceptable, but toe author pleads " toe r 
labours,” and we must be content to sooept the! 

Tko Ijoctures begin with an inquiry as to the d|^ of t, 

Dr. Weber neither admits nor rejects the date 140P 
been assigned to them on astronomical and othw data, 
that the evidence on which this date rests is very,;inc^^_^-„,, 

but still he considers that ** we are fulW justifiedin regarding ^the 

lituraUtro of India os the most ancient literature of which Witten 
records on an extensive scale have been. handed down to us,” 
The hymns of the Big Veda afford many interesting partieulars 
of the immigrant Aryan people among whom they were produced 
and preserv^. Dr. Weber says 

In the more annient of the hymns tho tn^an people appear to us settled 
on tho buTiks of the Indus, divided into a number of emaU tribes, iu a state 
of mutual hostility, leading a patriarchal life as hutoandmen sau noiusds; 
living separately or in am^l communities and represented by their kings, 
in the eyes of each other by the wars they wage, and in the presence of the 
gods by the common sucridcos they perform. Each father w a family acts 
os priest in his own house, himself kindling tho sScred lire, perfbmiing the 
doincstio ouremonies, and ofl’ering up praise and pmyer to too gods. Odl.v 
for tho gre,tt common sacrifices—n sort of tribe festivals, edebratedby the 
king—are a{)eciiU priests appointed, who distinguished tbeiUselves by {their 
comprehensive knowledge of the requisite rites and bf their learning, and 
amongst whom a sort of rivalry is gradually developed, accoiding as one 
tnbo or oTiothcr is considered to have more or less prospered by its 
sacrifices. 

The Vedas are four in number, and each Veda consists, of two dis¬ 
tinct ^arts. It has its Bonhita or collection of hymns, aud it has 
its Brahmana in prose. Tho object of thp Brahmanas is tq.ion- 
nect the hymns with the sacrificial rites and to point out their 
mutual relations and symbolical connexions. It is obvious that a 
considerable period must have intervened between tho lime of toe 
BanhitAs and that of the DrtlluuanaB; still ** we find in tlio 
Bnlhmnnns tho oldest rituals we have, the oldest linguistic ex¬ 
planations, the oldest traditional narratives, aqd the oldest philo¬ 
sophical speculations.” Tho Rig Veda is in evdy way the most 
important. It is the great store of the primitive hymns, and the 
second and tliird Vedas are derived entirely &om it. The secopd 
Veda is, so to spoak, the Office Book, toe third is toe Psalmody. 
In the former tho hymns ore amnged with especial refer- 
euce to their use in rites and ceremonies; in the. latter they 
me arraugod for tho convenience aod guidance of the singing 
priests. The fourth A'eda diifers from the rest in the chametsr of 
its contents, and it is the production of later age, , The px^tfee 
religion of the Aryan sotUers is that which is found iti the ea&st 
hymns of the Rig Veda; and it is to be observed that ths masp of 
hymns covers a considerable period of time, and toa^ tbe tenth ttr 
last book is certainly leas ancient than the rest.. . ^eae early 
hymns were addressed to the various manifestations qt toe powers 
of nature, which were personified and ** worshipped sups^or 
beings, and their Idndly aid was besought within; theix soyoral 
spheres.” From these first beginuings may be tiimed .All 

the phases of religious deveWment through which the. AUnmn 
mind generally has,passed.** The religion ox top Vedas .bifen 


broadly described as monotheistic, and auuuiwuj 
the air, water^ fire, the sun, and all tfio objects 
said, but not in the book before us, to haye bpon 

manifestations of the supreme universal God of _ 

This, it must be distinotly understood, appUes to ffioi Vedic Ipi 
ture os a whole, not to ^e primitive religion of itop dldest .^^s. 
Tho authors of these lyrics ** saw God in douds andbesid in 
the wind*’; but it was the personified, cloud or vrind itsd^ not 
afTabstract God behind it. The pointed ad&.Jdlr^et; addresses and 
appeals to the various deified powers leave dototog to be doubted on 
this point. In course of time the nomerous personifieatioiiB of the 
powers of nature were rodneed to tore»Hth0 Buxti toe Wind, and 
Fire, regarded respectively as toe mlsrs aftoehsasttiuii the air, and 
the earth. It is not .till the tenth book of the Bk Ym iil * ' 
that there is any distinct oonoeprioh .of one < 3 ^^ 

Here we read s—** The Golden One arose to ,to<^) 
be was toe one lord of tbings oxistingi ,<He to 
(It is) He who gives hreath, nives ^ 

(even) the grods, reverence, whose sh " 
shadow is deato.” HenctobrtoMri tl 
through toe Dnanishads, whidfi are H 
development of VAdie toottgbt,'toe ' 
and more disrinett aiMl toere waft to 1 
Btong and Btoto qf ^he Dariyers^;; 
ways; ptotolfy.by to thtos 
pomiip fSrdinary imeratom to, toe; 
varloto divinirito ^ 
toe more spiritiito 














/dbinafus^^^^ it well 

beHISill^ ^ writinff ww tiiikm»wii» end there 

date when it came into nee fhr 
Imown for certain is that the hymns of 
4 ^om geherationto generstion by oral 
tmitte^k^* :l9<^i[0h|t^t’lhtot^ of memory became renowned for their 
numbers of scholare flocked to them for 
^bs'^hre founded^ the various tdkhdi or schools of 
iito^iS^'eacdi buying its own edition, not presenting any great 


mPwifjvWiH 


one exception these Bdkhds seem to have 
cO-^odiM in harmony, or at fleast in mutual tolerance. The except 
tioi0 ;Wae’ the Yajur, or second Veda, the one which, for the 
of Voonveyinf sonie definite conception, we have ^led the 
Book* Over this the priests differed and quarrelled, and 
heh^' arose tWo great' divisions of this Veda, known as the Black 
and the White, to account for which names and division a mon¬ 
strous fable was invented in later times. It is significantly stated 
tliat the prleirts of the Bl^ and the White Yajur wore seldom 
invited to attend the saml^Teniony, because they quarrelled over 
the jrithel land interrupted the due and seemW performance of *the 
rolif^tts rite. In other words, the form had become all-important. 
Ne;jct after the Sanbitfls and Br&hmanas came what is known ns the 
Sfitih'p^iod, the ttnle when first came into vogue that species of 
comporition so <»ngenial to the Hindu mind—^the aphorism, the 
sM^ra-Or thread ** on whjqh words, constituting rules, were strung 
togethoV in the closest and tersest manner, a sort of memorta 
teeUtUen which could be understood only by instruction or 
the sharpest acumen. These related to religious observances, 
both public and 4<mi6stic, and were classified in two divisions, ac¬ 
cording as they were coiiHidered to be the result of direct 
inspiration or the reminiscences of a revelation not committed to 
memory or writing in the exact words in' which it was received. 
Last in the series of Vedic literature are the Arauyakas and 
l^anisbads; of which about one hundred and fifty iu*e known to 
exist. These form*part of the Vedic canon, but they vary in age, 
and are all of them much later than the Sanhitas. They discuss 
and illustrate the signification of the Vedic texts in a very philo¬ 
sophical style, and enter into those inquiries and spcculatioiiH 
.which developed into sU diffVnrent schools of philosophy. 

Afthr passing in review the whole body of Vedic literature, I)r, 
Web(^ proceeds to the second period of banskrit literature:— 

The dhract data, attesting the posteriority of the second period of Indian 
literature, consists in thr^ofiieis. FiT^lt, that its opening phases every¬ 
where presuppose the Vedic perioil as entirely closed j next, tliat its oldest 
portions ore rogulaidy biwed upon the Vedic litera ura ; and lastly that the 
relations of Ufa have now all arrived at a state of dovelupTiieiit of which, in 
the first period, we cun only trace the germs and I ^ginning. 

In point’bf ‘ age tho grammar of Pdnini and the Laws of Manu 
stand tot $> but, placiug the epic pootry at the hoad of this divi- 
skm, the author process to exoniinis the Maha-bh^ata and the 
^R&m&y^, ' ^'Ihere is; evidence from i>ion Chrysostom that the 
Yormcr poem was known in the second half of the first century a.i>., 
and, as no xnentioD is made of it by Megasthenes, who lived four 
centuries earlier. Pr, Weber thinlcs it probable that this epic had 
its drigip iu that interval. This certainly seems likely, mid is 
'oorrol^iatud by other considerations. But the final redaction of 
the poem in its present shape was the work of some centuries 
laie^, With Br. Weberis estimate of the other great epic, the 
' we are quite unable to agree. He deems the whole 

poto ^ idlegoiw, and says of it We find ourselves from the 
'Very- outset in the region of allegory, and we only move upon his- 
toruxU mund in so ihr as the allegory is applied to an historical 
tot." Hh reMons for this opinion are far from being conclusive. 
Thtonis ptoty of the marvellous iu the epic, as there is iu all 
BQu^U potos, but tbe chameters and actions of the hero and 
htoiae seem to us to be as real and natural as any to be met with 
in iSsViiolo riwgo gf Bidiau poetry. This poem numbers some 
twea^four thouaana couplets, and is attribute to one author. Dr* 
Weber thinks that ** the whole plan favours the assumption that we 
hove to io with the work, the poetical creation, of one man.” 
Oex^u^ pto and general conception of the poent would seem 
to have sprung tom one htain ; but It is impossible for one. man 
to haye writto/ all the poetry that bears the name of JUmftyana, 
for therp j^seywtd reqensioiis of the poem which differ very con- 
eideraw.: later' poetry, the artificial prodnetion of an age 

when'we the poetic spirit nor a vigorous 

prge^tod of w language they employed, Ss very well de- 

fthiiaMiltifl Ubendehii inme and mom the epic domain and passes ^fnto 
iho M^^mdrOr aidaelic^desoriptiVe field t while the language is ifioro 
tiWlffdbo^ at liei^h, in its latest phases 

splh mi^vee lUielf into a wrirt^hed^jmgle of words, A pro- 
’ of Am and the pmfonnance of ctitoult tricks and tots of 

the poet; While the snlijet^'haa 
Stthettoate merely serves Mifi;a8 the 

^IP^ eual^ts hhu ^ disp%>is i!ntp0rto» ia to 

^ A’*:,;. .’v - 


he toeevexi Wety eousidtoble Qreik totUenoe.; We fttftutob h& 
supposes lio have^beepi exercised by to ldn|ra^ 
on to Westto tofitier, and by to doiUiheri^ 
between Alexandria and the west ookst. The eftote m 
eommeree extended to some distahee tom the coast; and to 
inland dty of Ujjayml, woU in great ptoperity at this 
period* The work closes with an account of to Buddhist hdto 
in Sanskfit. These works were discovered in Kepaul, now ihahy 
years ago, by the veteran Orientalist B* K. Hodgson, whUo he Was 
resident in that country. They are of couaiderable importance, 
because they give an independent view of the Buddhism prevalent 


Buddhists, which is written in Phli. A fiy-leaf at to 
of the book contains some expressions of gratification ai^itstMifi^ 
lation tom several well-known scholars. Professor Whitojri'bf 
Yale College, heard the lectures as a slddcnt when toy Were tot 
delivered, and he is very warm in his commendariom 


A LIGHTHOUSE ENGINEER.* 

M r. rvOBBRT STKVKNSON has not left behind, him to 
reputation of hia English contemporary of nearly to same 
name. But the engineer of the Bell Rock Lighlhouse asseryee not 
to be forgotten. l£is achievements ns engineer to the Oommis- 
sionera of Northern Jfig^thousea have been described technically 
in worlcs on the subjects to>' which toy belong, . The peculiar 
interest of this book, by his son, is in tbe illustrarions it contains 
of the faith and courage which have raised to art of engineering 
to its present height. Robert Stevenson’s mind saw no bounds to 
the victories of the engineer; and many of his predictions were 
more tliau accomplished, even in his own time, . His biographer 
had abundance of materials upon which to draw* Stevenson 
began, he tells us, in 1801 a systematic journal of bis professional 
tours, and filled before bis death nineteen octavo and quarto manur 
soi'ipt books. In addition, his reports occupy fourteen folio manur 
script volumes, and his printed reports four thick quarto* 
liocords of the buay and successful life of a man gifted appaxuhtly 
with a very open Intellect might, have been expected, vton pro¬ 
perly lined down and condensed, to result in a .very iutereeung 
volume. We cannot say that this is the case, The book is for to 

general reader, and not sdliciently to to point for the tec]»tol 
student. Either to raciness must have evaporatedin to transfer 
from Stevenson’s own mind ^ to to notorhook, or to biographer 
must huvo been unfortunate in his selection tom :to ^ 
hands. Some little picturas^ueness nffght reasmukUy nave been 
expected, iu tbo diary of one who, livfd in to mi^ of the 
highest intelligence of Edinburgh—“ to Surveyor Viceroy,” as 
Liookhart describes him; ** the celebrated engineer Stevenson, in 
whose society Scott anticipated special pleasure*” 

It’ is not au amusing volume. Nevertheh»s, not being A mere 
effbi't of book-making,, it is a volumo with winch, a^ todcr cqn " 
amuse himself. Engineering Is now a regular prefearionr ito to 
law or the Ohurcb. Young men ai's put. Intq it twctos It seems, 
to afford an opening, just as they are articled to a solicitoi^or mut 
to college a prelimmary to ordinarion. tTuiil the secondqisiwtec 
of the present century special genius forced ita yr»y IntO; to koto 
tion of an engineer, asii planning a bridge or a lighthouse Were OS 
abnormal a pursuit as writing an epic. Stevenson was hrib An 
orphan early by to death of his father, a West Hto mestont. 
His mother designed him for the Scottish ndnistiy; butu to 
riuil again, and her second husband, Thomee Smith, waaa totok^ 
ing iron merchant, shipowner, underwriter, to-topmahsf. In 
all these capacities, he was curious on to subject of lighthouses.." 
As late as i;86, open coal fires were the ordinary method of 
ing mariuers on a dangerous coast. Mr. ThomM edgi^ted 
to substitution of lamps with mirrors. The Eembu^Pfl OlSmber 
of Commerce preferred coal fires; but in the same year to Board 
of Northeim L^hthouses was constituted. The Btod toptsd in 
tbe main Mr. Smith’s invention, and also eppmntedhimitsjsito^* 
Stevenson was diverted by his stopfethers example from bhedhto 
to engineering, and become his i^rtner. During to finer mourns 
of the year he built lighthouses from Mr. Smith’s plans; in to 
winter, when to wozks were necessarily stopped^ he etudled 
natural philosophy, chemistry, agriculture, and even moral 
Sophy and logic, at to University of Edinburgh. Whsn he was 
twenty-five ior twenty-six Mr. Thomas Smith resigned to poet;^ ' 
Engineer to to Lightliouse Board. Stevenson was appomliedto 
successor about., 1798, and retained to office for^hA Asxt 
forty-five years. In the course of a journey underliac«td^jtot. te 
iuBpeot EngUsb and Welsh lighthouses he was flimwtoiitoch 
spy in Cornwall, |n those unscientifle dm 
appeared very sospimotts that .euSttoto 
lighthous% to bawd loin of ntosteon 

wMeh the Trinily Bcto' Ml upon to. 

Rock.” Jtn to he show Itowe Seotririi L^htitoe 









!nua lighthouse, f<»r which the eetametes were nearly 42/x)a/l. 
occupies ^e site oif the legendary Ahbct of Aberhrothcch^s hell 
on Inehoape Hock, eleven miles from Arhroath. The preamble of 
' < the Act which constituted the Northern Lights OommisBion 
x^it^ that navigation and the fisheries would benefit by the 
erection of four lighthouses, on a rocky coast of about two thou¬ 
sand miles in extent. The Scotch liglUhouses now numW sixty, 
and^mandsare continually heiiig mndo for new ones, t it is an 
ill wind^which blows nobody auy good, and tbo storm of Bocomher 
1799, which wrecked on the Hcotch coast seventy vessels, in- 

* oiuoing th^ yprk man-of-war, enforced Stevenson’s plea for the 
shipping interest, Many of the vicLims of that ternble tempest 
rniunt have found an a^lum in the Firih of Forth had there been 
a lighthouse on the Inchcape itock, When Steveiison landed 
them pn a visit of inspection ho found in its crevices such evi¬ 
dences of recent wrecks as fragments of anchors, a cabin-stove, a 
bayonet, a cannon-ball, a silver shoe-buckle, erovvlMirs, and coins. 
In 1802 a BiU was introduced to empower the Board to erect the 
lighthouse; iiut opposition raised by tlic City of London to the 
range of coast along which the Hill proposed that duties might 
ho levied caused it to be dropped. Not till 1806 was an 
Act passed, aud in iSii the structare was completed. The 
Eddystone Rock is the patriarch of scientific sea-beacons, and 
Stevenson acknowledged gratefully his obligations to Smuaton. 
The Bell Hock Lighthouse, however, oflorcd difficulties in them¬ 
selves greater, except that the success of the Kddystone work liad 
indicated the way overcome them. Besides other diilerences in 
Smeaton’s favour over iStovenson, the Bell Ilock is barely uncovered 
at low water, whereas the Eddystone Rock is bawdy covered by 
the tide at high water. Thus the time which Stevenson’s men had 
for working was reduced almost to zero. At first tbo masons had to 
row a distance of on hour and a quarter each morning to the rock. 
But, after a time, a wooden barrack on a strong framework was 
erected large enough to hold the engineer and twenty-eight men. 
A dwelling could not have been very luxurious upon which tbo 
tide rose sixteen feet in calm weather, aud into which in storms 
the waves habitually forced an entrance. No steamboat was at 

, Stevenson’s command tohriug supplies of tools, mun, and materials. 
|Iie hod no steam crane to malie one man’s labour equal to that of 
<1 hundred. Perhaps tile waut of modern appliances of science 
^^uickeued individual genius. To his straits luuchanism owes tbo 
moveable jib crane. iStill greater admiintiou may well be excited 
,, by the powers of control which kept hia little army of artisans 
^ intent on a work pursued in the ' most novel circumstances, aud 
amid very real and ever-shifting perils. A mason is not afraid of 
, affall from a roof; but it required Btevenson's own example of do- 
l^ation to endure a battle of years, waged month after month with¬ 
out intermission even for the Scotch ^hbath, with one of the most 

* tempestuous seas in the world. 

Following ill his stepfather’s footsteps, Stevenson improved the 
,, system of lighthouse illumination. The Eddystone itself was pro- 
j^vided by Sineaton only with twenty-foui^ candles in a glazed 
rnutorn without refloctors. Blazing faggots lighted the French 
Tour de Cordouan. In Scotland, so early os 1787, the Lighthouse 
Board used glsss, and afterwards metallic reflectors. On the other 
hand, the Isle of May Lighthouse, the private property of the 1 )uke of 
l^rtland, continued to oe illuminated by a coal fire until tlie pur- 
'*(mas6 of the right to the tower and the dues by the Northern 
Lights Commissioners in 1816. The coal lire bad been kept up 
liberally, as much as four hundred tons of coal being burnt 

* ’’smnuaUy. But it was liable to be mistaken for auy shore furnace, 
i :T|l|ttSm tSio two King’s ships were wrecked through the mistake of 
't ‘'^f^e-kiln light in Haddingtonshire for the Isle of May Lighthouse 

Stevenson improved Thomas Smith’s appliances, and studied 
W Mientific iiuproveinenls elsewhere. He also invented, we are told, 

' distinctions—the intermittent and ibu^hing lights. But 

; diiy -^ro not monopolized by any one brunch of engineer- 

-'tpg. son claims for him tho praise of having been, ‘*if not 
".nV independent inventor of the system of road- 

which is termed tuacadaniizing,’’ To him in great moa- 
dinburgh oVes tho broad thoroughfares of vyhich the Oalton 
&dway is the type. There is no evidence that ho iinder- 
be ebafm of old Edinburgh, or that the love for the beau- 
ti!Ail|’’'Which, according to his son/'rose in him abovo all other 
feelings/’ would have satisfied Mr. Ruskin, For the noble 
biil^and sea views, however, in which Edinburgh has a pecii- 
to glory, the credit is due mainly to Stevenson's 
ency. lie never accepted a notion without testing it by 
The strange thooip' prevailed in his day that a road 
too level. By throwing a road up and down hill, it was 
mk^muBcles were brought into action to the great benefit 
^ ^b^the h6IH "^filtovenson consulted a distinguished comparative 
anatomist on'tfm sidjigectj and his own view of the baselessness of 
tho theory con^rmed. Agpin, he '.desired, as soon 

KA railways l 4 d b^^iUre>ducod fhto England, to inculcate on the 
Ije^slature the nec^s%^f enacting Uniformity of width of road 

* and other particulars, scnli^) ensure easy ihtemeommunication. 

He planned also a railway foi^'^tlund. But hi8cii|inecriiig 

ambition outran the financml edhrage m the public. After alb 
though the Oalton Hill imiirovemen&^sbiwti^t lie could readily 
turn bis genius into new channels,'tba was^n^^cially a water 
^giiieer. There is, his ion declares, adhc]tour or river 

Ijiyid about Which he was not at eome^^pie uMjX) ^ve 
*" Jiim and his son Alan was dm .oriw 
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T^ result iv iihat vessris drawing &t)tfteenfsetoanio«rdm ^ to 
IF^inonetide, Ptovictoriy vereeSsdiAWiiig elsye^ 
ascendss^ as Perihdiiring the highretrides, Sf^vsnson^idofand 
the limnoriw terebrans, tlm omniToreus destroyer qf all bntgtore- 
heart-oak vessels. He built bridges which rank among ue best 
epecimens of the segmental an^ His fbme as engineer BeH 
Rock Lighthouse speedily spread beyond Sootlano, and thi Awi-^ 
ralty asked him to prepm'e plans for a lighthouse on the Wdf 
Rock, eight miles off the Land’s End. He prepar^ drawings, but 
the design was not carried out. He gaioea*iiotlung by it m a 
polite invitation, which he declined, from the oaptun of a King’s 
ship which hod conveyed him to the rock, to run into the Bay of 
Biscay in search of prizes. In the intervals of ^ Work which ^ 
these undertakings imposed upon bimgho found time to discover 
new cod bonks on the Shetlands, to investigate the habits of fish^, 
and to write many articles in the Edi/r^lmgh Encydopta^ and the. 
Ertrydopeadia Eninimwn, His son claims for him the discovery 
that tho salt water of the ocean flows up the beds of riven to a 
stream distinct from the outflowing fresh water. The instrument 
which he invented to prove this fact he called tho l^drbphore. A 
developed form of this was used by the (^dlmgtr Ea^oitkai. 

After the list we have already run ^ough of subjects which 
occupied Robert Stevenson’s attention, ftT^ms rather superfluous 
for his biographer to express an apprehension that the sketch of his 
father’s career might appear incomplete without some reference to 
other topics which engaged his attention. lie' was often oocujHed 
as an architect no less than as an engineer. Ancient abbeys, palaoes 
of Orloiey oarls, aud cathedral spifes were put under hiS car^. By 
his advice Lord PalmersLon protected his Irish estace feom drifts 
sand by extensive pine plantations. He, speculated on the build of 
ships, tho future population of North Berwick, whose pros- 
jicrity he foretold, and on tho lights to be carried on board ships 
at night. In all these matters^ when consulted, he not merely 
stated his conclusions, but compiled a full history of the subject. 
This, as his son points out, was the habit of the early engineers. 
They could not assume that their clients knew anything. They 
had to bo missionaries of natural history as well as of natural 
science. Htoveuson was formed to he a pioneCr in the new art. 
Foresight his son very justifiably claims for him os one of his 
special characteristics, lie maintained tho most courageous faith 
in the prospects of engineering. It must he admitted that bis con- 
iidenco has been ooiiflrnied, if not in his own day, at all events in 
ours. We may add that he was almost os onthusiastic au officer 
of Volimteors as Sir Walter Scott of the Yeomanry. He was even 
an Elder of the Kirk, and a member of the General Assembly, 'To 
add anything after that to the sketch of a Scotchman’s career would 
ho an auti-climax, ^ 


• BRIGUT’S ENGLISH HISTORY FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLa* 

W E may as well admit at once that we havo allowed lljir. 

Bright’s last two vMumes to remain for a long rime un¬ 
noticed. ' In the interests, however, of Mr. Bright himt^ and of w 
critical justice, we do not regret our delay. His work, as people « 
say of Wagner’s music, “ grows upon one.” On a first and halty T/ 
perusal we are mainly impressed by tho dulness of these two thi^^< 
and closely printed volumes, for which the utmost we can say Is 
that they are not quite so dull as the first one was. But, taking' ^ 

them all in all, they are entitled to tho praise of being " a usefur ^ < 
hook to have in the house.” Our feelings towards them have agadu- " 
ally softened as Nigel Olifaunt’s feelings softened towards Mistress ^ 
Martha Traphois. That elderly damsel was gaunt and grim, and 
hard of feature; her manners were not gracious, and her words were 
not honied. But she was a wise counsellor to perplexity, a good 
friend in time of need. So, though Mr. Bright failed to enthrall ; 
us by the charm of style or of narrative, we discover that we turn 
to him for information wlien we want it. This is more than can ' 
he said for some brilliant add attractive historians, whose works 
we read with pleasure, without trusting to thenafor the accuracy of 
a single^dfoil. ^ And when we sit down seriously to Mr. Bright we ' 
begin to appreciate his care and painstaking, and to be grateful fbr, 
tlie amount of information which he has packed into these volumes, 
which, whatever criticisms may be mode upon them, are to every 
way a great improvement upon their preaecessor. Ae a work 
of art, they sailer frem having too much material cranuned 
into them, but, as a book of reference, this plethora of 
facts is not a disadvantage. Thus Mr. Bright gives ua such a 
summaij of the Peninsular war as we should expect to find to an 
encyclopedia under the head " Wellington, Artanr, Buke of.** It 
is dry, technical, laborious, and undeniably uasfuli Burt to ft s^ool 
history one desires less detail and a. more viVid and vimoi^.pre*!« 
sentment of the leading facts, A miaduected sense of aa^taema 
to’constrain Mr. Bi%ht to omit anyfhtog that WoftldendWi hia 
milita^ details, He g^ves tWo or three pages to Sir John HoWa 
campai^, but when he describes the battle of Odruflft he to oont^ 
to tell us tocidentaUy that " Moore had faUah to thb baitrie,^ On 
the personal incidents which would interest the aritoni^i^ tor 
whom theae voliLmes are written Mr. Bright hi ritent :does 
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nmterti of Ooraot treze it not for these incitots, Sir John 
oea^phigsii ^cpM to the non-military mind he nothing hut 
the axnone otv many Sasooes. Throughout the hook indeed the 
tdlitonr put of the mbtorj strikes us as too long and too teohaical. 
rhehl b too, much of this sort of thing:— 

^llnlhrvowh and Eiigend suggested that the Hargrave should retire to 
ilanbs at BmlholiBn, and hold them against Tallard, 'while Eugene should 


hiPtb* at Btolhojhn, and hold them against Tollard, while Eugene should 
hmng surit of the German army as was moveable to oo-oporato with tho 
EngUdi. Tbs Hsigrsve, however^ insisted on the place of honour. Eugene 
went hs<dc to the Ehine, the Margrave Joined Marlborough; and thodiiBcuIty 
^'the chief command was compromised* the generals woro to command on 


crossed the fi^ecaar at Laufen, they followed the course of its tributaries* i>y 
Gfois Heppach, Ebersbach* and the diflUcalt pass of (ieisliiigcn, and finally 
emerged upon the plains, reselling the Danube at Elcbingcn, a litUe to tho 
eaat of tjlm. 

lUr, Bright is at his best when ho has to trace the history of 
religious, social, or oommerdal morementB, or to sum up the con¬ 
flicting and evil of some complex character. Such a 
subject, mr example, c^he change from tillage to sheep-farming 
which took place undOT the Tudors he never fails to treat well. 
Indeed the chapter on the “ State of Society, idSs-issS," is good 
throughout. At a later period due importance is given to tho 
change in commercial policy brought about by Huskisson, whose 
m^ures with regard to the silk and wool trade ore clearly de- 
senbed. The Oorn-law question is also well worked out, so iar as 
it Ues within Mr. Bright’s limits. From an artistic point of view, 
it would have been better had tho book been carried down to the 
xepeaiof the Oom-laws, instead of breaking off at the death of 
william IV. The Oorn-law struggle by this time belongs to 
history, and its termination makes an eflectivo wind-up of what 
we may coll the First Reform Bill period. On tho social offects 
of the Reform Bill —** the second act of tho English Revolution " 
—Mr. Bright makes some good remarks; and, though hot an 
'enthusiastic supporter of any party, ho gives both sides due praise 
for. the moderation with which the one used its victory, and the 
cheerfulness with which the other accepted its defeat, and made 
the best of the change it had so strenuously resisted. Altogether, 
Mr. Bright’s account of the internal history of our country 
during the flrst half of the present century possesses sul>- 
Btantial merits of a high order. We may compare it with 
tho best previous account, on a moderate scale, of this period 
that wo itove met with—that given in Charles Knight’s Popular 
llist,ory. In vigour, spirit, and everything that goes to make 
a book readable, Knight is far superior to Mr, Bright, but tho later 
author has the advanti^e of being able to take a historian’s 
view of the subject. Ivnigbt had himself joined in fighting tho 
battle of the middle class for power, and, though ho was singularly 
fair and tolerant towards iJidividual adversaries, his work has 
throughout something of the tone of a hymn of triumph. Ho 
"jf^resenta the feelings of an enlightened hoiirycois in tho heroic age 
of the hourgpoiMie, Mr. Bright, looking down on tho struggle as a 
^stant spectator, can set it before us as a whole bolter than could bo 
done by the man who had been himself enpi^ed in it, and can trace 
out itseflectsftndi'esullswith more impartiality and clearness. We 
tuay odd that ho is fuller and more precise in all technical details 
than Knight, though the earlier writer gives more of tho personal 
• and locfd incidents which help us to form a mental picture of the 
period. 

’ Although, however, Mr. Bright’s style is diy and unenthu- 
stiastie, his ideas are not open to the charge of being what is com¬ 
monly termed ” cut and dried.” Thus, though he shows no iinduo 
favour to the Stuarts, he is far from taking l^o conventional Whig 
view of the Revolution of i688:— 

It cannot be^roly colled o popular rooveraenfc. Though the whole nation 
> shared hurgely In it, its direction was chiefly in the hands of courtiers and 
etftteeniBii of no high priuciple, to whom liberty meant the diiuiuutiun of 
tho power of the Cro^ and tho establishment of aristocratic influence. Its 
ehra^th wss derlvld chiefly from tlie temporary support of thucounfrv 
gently and dergy, hurt on their tendereat point—their love for the Engl Uli 
Chnrdi—and from the scqaicscenoo of the rising moneyed eJnss, who saw in 
it an.t^nortuuity for the better employment of their capital. The lower 
, dosses tollpwod blindly os their local rulers bade them. 


to obtain power smd prosperity at the expense of those above them. 
It was im % war of the *^Have Nots*’ against the Haves.” In 
this eenso t)miO;hah been no reelW formidable popular movement 
in Ei^labd sizie Sir William Walworth slew Wat 'l^ler. But 
. that ^ Bivolntion was a movement in which the majority of the 
na^ par^ipated Mr. Bright himself both in this passage and 
elsomre immlts. He talks of the lower classes following their 
locfti mlm ** blisdhr/' ns he might talk of a Highland tribe which 


maeoL oim aimonfett tae prospect of a regme of Ropery, frogs, 
, Wbbdon ritoes^-rim]^ foimulttO which expressed tbrir diaap- 
of sad^btidiim is tile Ohttrch and autocracy in the 
;|^e^.a|d i^y the Mt oC the squire evd i^be parson 
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this amount eflnteUigeiioethe lower ^Lasses of i68fl di^d ahoiTi^ 
Although, howeter, Hr. Bright has no srsat opinion of the 
directors of the Revolution, exempting foomnisgenm eondenimte 
tion only King WilUam, Lord Somers, and perhaps Haliflqt, he 
does not foil into the common error of exaggmting the demomif 
cation of the people at large. Not only among the Nonconform¬ 
ists, but witbin the fold of the Ghuxtdi, thore was more reUrious 
life than those who fix their eyes upon the corrupt society vwch. 
gathered round the Oourt would suppose 

The external appearances of the time were worse than the reality. Tho 
Puritan fooling was by no means wholly extinct. In dl daases, especlaUy 
among the lower classes, connections and traditions of tho great Cague were 
still kept alive. There were still many rrien who honestlyloved iibeoiy for 
liberty’s sake, and ardently desired some restoration of parity of lifo R is 
thus only we can explain tbo success and poputrurity of sach% book as 
Bunyana Pilgrm*i Progrea^^ and the distinct eflbrts at religious revivsi of 
which we And traces. Among tho young men in Loudon, religioiui Borietles 
Were fomiod, of which there are no less than forty montioinM a few years 
later. These societies, which were In connection with tho Church of 
lOngland, bound themselves 1>o a thorough performance of the duties en- 
iuiiied by the Church, established frequent Communion and public prayer 
in many churches, and devoted themselves to reliovliig the poor, assisting 
prisoners, reclaiming the vicious, and to the education of tlie j’^oung. 

It would be easy to extract many good passages foom Mr. 
Brigbi'e history. But they would all be summaries like the above, 
comments, reflections, or general descriptions. It would be hard 
to find a bit of direct narrative which stands out sufiicientiy abovo 
tho dead level of the book ,to tempt one to quote it. Oompression 
might do something towards improving the nianntive and brifrg^ng 
out points of real importance mow clearly. could spare- 

a good many lipes about King James I. and his favourites, and 
the Essex divorce and the Overbury murder. “ Oarrion,” as Mr. 
Carlyle remarks with reference to this same Overbtuy ecandal, 

“ ought at length to be buried.” We might perliaps extend this re¬ 
mark to tho case of the Buko of York and Mrs. Clarke, and Odloncl 
Wardlo’s unpaid debts. And as Mr. Bright' chose to introduce 
the well-known tale of tho eleventh Earl of Shrewsbury’s foithlesa 
wife, ho might have taken the pains to tell it grammatically and 
intelligibly. 

Wo have hitherto considewd Mr. Br^^ht's histoty as a vtmgle, 
without entering into minute criticism on details; but some mis-' 
prints or errors which catch the eye in passing may be noted., 
At p, 382 w'c read that Richard de la Foie, surnaraed the While 
Rose, had died at Pavia. Hia^fothor had been beheaded by Henry 
It WAS not Richard’s father, but his brother, Edmond de la Folel 
The father, not being of the blood-royal, which his sons inheri|ed^ 
on the female side, was allowed to die quietly, brokeu-heartedf flVt. 
was said, by the ruin of his family. Under the year 1533 we IITo 
told that an Act was passed fornidding any one imder the dogrle- 
of subdoacon to plead the privilege of his clergy if proved guilty of. 
felony.” This is too sweeping, the Act applyxug, not to folony in 
general, but to certain specified felonies. Further on we meet*' 
with the common, but erroneous, statement that the Act jpf 
Appeals passed in 1533 forbade ^^all appeal.... to any court higher , 
than tho xVrehbishop’s.” Here, again, the Act specifies the does of 
coses in which app(^ is furhiddon; it was by a later statute that 
this prohibition was extended to all manner of appeals.” A* p- 
493 Mr. Bright tolls us that tho Act of ^uprema^ of ElitabHlj.’ 
declared thu Queen to be Supreme Hoad of the Church ” Now 
this title nowhere occurs in the Act. Tho Oath of Supremacy' 4 
which is thereby required to bo taken describes the Queenj 
Highness,” in phrase less olfensive to religious feeling, to be ^ tlfo ’ 
only Sttpream Governor of this Realm , . . , aa weR > 
Spiritual or Ecclesiastical Things or Causes as Temporal,” -^ A-t' 
the beginning of the third volumo we come upon the statefo^ ' 
that, in the Declaration of Right, the Lords and Commons ^ 

that the dispensing power docs not exist.” It ought to be jMtilfohewm • 
to any one who has read Hollam and Macaulay that tjhft&i&riitmii 
of Right just stopped short of making this assertion. . 

speaks of the Lord High Treasurer Godolphin as a ' 

the Duke of Marlborough. In reality, it was liord OodqJpUin’s 
.only sou, notLoid Godolphin himself/who mAied Mall^om|h’s 
eldest daughter. Hr. Bright is hardly more fortunate impemjng, i 
with another of Marlborough's sons-in-law, Oharlea Bpencer^ 
of tiiunderland. In his text he does not distinguislj^betwAw this 
Sunderland, who was l^cretary of State to Queen Anne, and his 
father, Rol^rt, Earl of Sunderland, the adviser of ffing James 
and £Ung William: and consequently the maker of the index has 
rolled thePtwo Sunderlands into one. As a matter of composition, 
too, it is a foolt to talk about ** Villtors ” in one page qnd ** Buck¬ 
ingham ” in another, without ever explaining, except in the index, 
that Villieis and Buohingham were one and the same 111411 Jn ■ 
difierent stages of his life. 

We must not omit to mention two practidal merits posidBili^ by 
the volumes before us. They are well provided with 
serted so that they can he drawn out' to fhee aey, nttget^vnkm 
which ought to he adopted in all books which % 

maps—and each vo]lu]iie has an index. T ' 
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at iha fint momoat. We era droarqr befora we have even tbonglit 
of amitisff. It ia n6t alwaya aaay to discover vrhy it ia tiiat otia 
bifid of atopidily smusaa ii% at malt for a tine, wMla anetber Idnd 
ovarwlialiiaa ua with attar waoriseas and diiffiati Wa ara inoUned 
to tbi]^ bowever) that what wa nay be olnwed to call aoiantldc 
atnpidity ia always tinaoma For poetical folly, romaatio folly, 
even theolo^^ folly, aonathing can be said. Bat acientiiic folly 
finther gods nor men can endure. It ia to this narticalar dan of 
foUy that The Mononutniae of Lorn belongs, and it standa, we are 
ready to allow, at that end ox the clan, whether in this case it be 
the top or tba bottom, where those are placed who are disiin- 
guishea above their class-foliows for that quality by which the 
daas itself ia distinguished above the rest of the world. Though 
it is, perhaps, the aiJliest book we have ever seen, yet wo have 
gone throiigh it—we do not say read it, for heaven forbid that we 
would be able tcf read two such volumes—with a perfectly grave 
fwe. We growled, flung away< thMKiok with disgust, only to 
pick it up with still greater disgust; but we never smiled. We 
con, we believe, get a kugh Out of folly as easily as most people; 
but hero we were hopelessly beaten. The author had at the 
very flrat opening flung himself upon us with the whole weight 
of his stujddity, and had hopelessly crushed us beneath the 
load. In fact we never recovered our spirits from the state 
of depression into which we were thi'own 1^ his title-page 
and his preface. What is a “Monomaniac of Love,'' and wlmt 
is “a Study in the Pathology of Cliai'acter,” we found our¬ 
selves painfully asking P Pathology, to quote the definition of 
the dictionary, is “the science of diseases." What is then “a 
Study in the Science of Diseases of Character ” P To “ A Mono- 
maniao of Love ” wo might attach some shade of meaning, for wo 
have seen TAo Critic acted, and wo remember how Tilburina wont 
stark mad from love in white satin. We should not indeed bo 
surpri^ to leaxn that our author has been present at the repi-e- 
sentation of the same tragedy, and discovered that the writer 
made a great mistake when he sent off the heroine to drawn her¬ 
self aftw she had uttered only ton lines of rant. But in 
Sheridan's day people were sadly ignorant of those psychological 
atudies of which there ia so much told us in the preface. They 
were silly naturally, and as it wore by rule of thumb. They wore, 

‘ happily for thetnsedves, free &om such scientific HillineBs us awaits 
us In our author's opening passage. We will lot him spoak f^or 
himself:— 

In the light of modern Bcicntiflo philoflophy the charnfiter of the indi- 
ylAqnl man ie seen as being, fundament,n)Jy, the cuinulntivn result of tho 
gbusaally evedved habits of his progonitorsr It is discerned by niiiiili) im- 
hnsil'Vrlth that iihllosophy that f7inra%, as vrell as physically, a unit of 
humanity is a development that has taken place under tho tyranny of 
haiudity. To take an imaginary moral vicdin, of some extreme fonn of 
ihie tyranny, and morally vivisect him, the author of tho following work 
has taCfi^t would make a profoumlly interesting study, and ho has, there¬ 
fore, sott^t in it to thoroughly morally vivisect such on individiuil. Uy 
’ Inondly nvisecting him is not meant analytically describing his character, 

, aadgivtng aumminga-up, from time to time, of his conduct m general atlri- 
1»nta»—nothing so scientilio as that. What is meant is simply placing him in a 
succession ofcajvfully pi’oarranged oircumstanc&sand then not mcmiy i aking 
note of his actions, hut also watching do,sely what goes on in his mind — 
minutdy observing his states of consciousness, both under their euiotioual 
and thoughe*evolving aspects, so far ns tiiey hove any palpable relation to 
the workings of his moral nature, lie is not morally tolren to piece.s; but 
os a'wAole, endowed with conscious responsibility, he is exhibiteil under a 
variety of trying, conauioHa just as ho feels, wills, and 

thinks. 

Wheu two young ladies once ventured to call on Johnson, to 
whom they wore quite unknown, and addressed him in a ctrefully 
pijfialred speech, ho listened calmly to the end, and then exclaimed, 

lflddle*de-dee, my doarB.” We do not know whether anything 
more appropriate could be uttered by Ihoao who have read this 
pieo^nl lyetontious folly, “A profoundly interesting study” do 
jott, can Your work? Fiddle-de-dee, Bir. fiddlo-de-dee. “To 
readers psychological studies it will possibly prove,” you 

say. “ ofi ^IlhuBeineUt to critically seek to discover whether the 
author has really failed or whether ho has succeeded.” An amuse¬ 
ment I Wa honestly aver that wo would rather be kept wailing 
fi whole morning at a road-side station, with uoHiing to read hut 
the railway time-tables, than have to amuse ourself with these 
volumes. But the author appeals to us on still higher ground.^. 
"In laying barb, as it were with a mental vivisecting-knife, the 
inmost nature of the ^cracked ’ human being that he has selected 
experimentation, he aims at helping to promote, at least to some 
alight extant, the grave interests of trutli." Dogo^y, ao doubt, 
aimed at promoting the interests of truth when he uttered 
his memorable wish that some one would write him down an ass. 
But then them are some truths which a man does well to keep to 
himself, and not to publish to the world. Let not our readers 
reproach us with impatience. We have often before, when 
struggling through some ally work, strengtliened ourselves with 
the words of Ulyiaes, “ Endure, oh'heart; also befbte thou hast 
enduwd worse ihings.” But this encomragement was now, for the 
sm Si wanting to us* We hed never endured any thing hal f 
study in the pathology of character. There was 
notwag m our experience to which we.Cuuld liken it. There was 
no ^mon, no lecture, no paper even of Speietv for the Fro- 
vwtianof ^ial was fit tole^rm^^'of^ 

dulxulsa. We could not take any one of these and eav that 
tiflp itoiT Is ten rimes es dull or twenty times, ^ its duim is 
«f ffleasutement, and is not the multiple d| , 

i mustpkee sonae Untits to the expression qf tiie deiiidr' 



into which wei, 

some eketeh of thepdetof the stoi7^ .Tbe i 
attempt^ quofte his own words^ ^ to imi 
ness.” Hie hero^ Arthur Howwis a 
office* Why, when he was careftffiy pio-c_ „ „ 
and specially selecting conditions, be chose an auotioneerie ofltee 
for his monomaniac we are nowhere told. Pmhaps he may have 
been anxious to avoid the least appearance of imitation, and may 
have thought that an auctioneeris <wk was about as finr removed as 
any one wril could be ftom that earlier study in* the pathology of> 
character—Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. Mr. Hower Vs sodal 
position is nicely marked an incident which in itself is 0^ no 
importance, but in this “exhaustive study” of His chaiaotor 
doubtless was meant to have its propen weight He had spent 
the whole of onh night on Wimbledon Common, under the ih>* 
fluonce of “a phautasmic brain-drama." There “he had imagi- 
natively created, in a state of exaltation, representative imawy 
that enabled him approximately to realise soma tremendous Im¬ 
material foots in the best way possible for him,” He went home 
wheu tho sun rose, “ in time to wash himself and put on a dean 
shirt-collar before appeivring at the breakfast-table." A mono¬ 
maniac iu a somewhat higher state of li|s would, after spending 
the night on a common, have put on ^ a clean shirt. But 
an auctioneer's clerk is no doubt satisded with a change of collar. 
This is, as we beg our readers to notice, one of those nice touches 
which are always to bo found in exhaustive studies. Not that the 
hero was likely always to reniomber to change his collar, for he 
was much more the monomaniac of gin than the monomaniac of 
love, and was too often much too druim to think of the proprieties 
of social life. So much indeed was he given to drink, that on one 
occasion, when pouring some gin down the throat of a young 
woinua who had fainted, “his conduct supplied a striking illustra¬ 
tion hoAv actions, seemingly guided by intelligence and will, may 
in reality bo automatic. With him the possession and presence 
of spirits and a drinking vessel together had been habitually ac¬ 
companied by a certain set of movements. These, simply through 
compound reflex action of the nervous system, now repeated t^m- 
selvcs. Ilis hands refilled tho cup witli gin and emptied it down 
his own throat." What a pity that Mrs. Betsy Prig had never 
studied psychology 1 It would have saved her from malting an 
unjust accusation against her friend and partner. Our readers 
will remomher how Mrs. Gamp had in a fit of absence of mind 
stretched out her hand to help herself to spirits when it was 
not her turn. “ Drink fair, Soirey, whatever you do,” said 
Mi-s. Prig. She failed to see, for she had lived too early, 
that Mrs. Gamp’s actions were entirely automatic and were 
duo to a compound reflex action of the nervous system. It 
was hrj’ htmds —wo follow our author here in tho impresrive use 
of italics—that refilled the cup with gin, and emptied it down her 
own throat instead of down Betsy’s. The author, it is clear, has 
thoifght not a littlo about these automatic actions. Towards the 
very end of tho stoiy bis hero, when “ throngh the abnormal con¬ 
dition of his brain, he was mentally befo^ed and destitute of' 
volitional pqwer,” excited tho laughter of the l^tanders by his 
movements 

Uc over and ntion atrctchod out his tightly closed, but ompty, right hand, 
anrl leaned forward upon it, and then, us a natmal coUBoqnencd, almost 
foil upon his face to tho ground. 

This ludicronsaction was simply automatic. Arthur was almost uneon- 
KciouH of what be was al>out, but it bring his habit to continually make use 
of his umbrella us a stick to lean on when walking, his right bond, being 
now unchecked bj- reason, acted as if it grasped as usufd the handle of his 
unibndla. 

We must do our hero the justice to own that on this occasion he 
was not drunk. On the contrary, he had for some time been doing 
Lid best to cure his own father of his “ dipsomania." The plot of 
the Story, if it can be said to have a plot, consists in discover¬ 
ing of this wicked old father, who had been missing for neariy 
thirty years. He had been giyen to drinking, and had desert 
his wile. When at last he ti^s up be is discovm^ to be a muff 
who, under ^ false name, had ^eu set as a keeAr over his own 
son, at attune when through drink he had become insane. 
But the keeper was found to ho even a harder drinker iha 
patient. When the son came back to such senses as he bad evmr 
had he was struck with remorse and, as we have said, did his h^ 
tc save bis father. In the extreme measuiies that he took ** ha fe^ 
satisfied that he was, as it were, acting rigidly as qn aatom«tofi| 
exactly 08 it had been adjusted by his mother to p&y to hex 
* prodigal' husband her specisl part of tim 'Monomaniac a£ ljm/ 
when she herself should be no more." Unlmppily at tins very 
moment the automatic action v?ith the non-existent 
over him and he fell to the ground. That “ debandied solteBter,” 
his wicked father, had been watching hint from a nei|$hbomte 
tavern, and “ exclaimed mocdduffly, <%e Lmdharii d^ytriribhim 
into our hands.’ ” He iutended to pomr Bom» spirits doim the 
throat of his son while thus insensible, and' to to tedfioa Mto to 
drinking voluntarily. But at that very moment a of 

lightning seemod to strike the eartit close Im tbe thnaidto^^M 
sublime in its deatetsi^g ifitensito, and % m iridi Itot mlgirir 
jubilant booming resom^: a* if some victwy vrito ^ 

brated by heavexi’s at^l visSktf. 
to be by the spqt 
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Tile Sciti^day Beview. 
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ii Iw ttby miiSBXt i» hkm^iM mt thie tDovem«iie d 6 wn» not to 
«iij ooMfsiaii* 00^fir^ Uat sitaply to a eompoixiid mflax 

aotkfi ^ mtam. For with os tho prsoenoe of a tUly 

Tolomoijhd tlio ihnomflge that we hsTo reached the ead of it 
hate hem haldtitelly oocoaupanied hy this partici:dar set of 
noyeniints* 


rA Smr TESTAMENT COMMENTABY FOB ENGLISH 
BEADEBS.* 

fTlHE success, at least in a commercial sense, of Canon Farrar*8 
X Jj^e of Chriotf seems to have encouraged the publishers to 
usdert&e a theoloffical work of yet higher pretensions and on a 
Imsr scale. We have a plenteous store of Commentaries on the 
Bible in the English language, yet there is nothing that one 
could recommend to a student ignorant of the original tongues 
more suitable to his wants than tlie pithy sententiousness of 
Matthew Heniy, or the verbose dogmatism of Thomas Scott, the 
grandfather^ ox the great arcMtect we lost so lately. All that 
modem criticism, conductive *as well as destructive, has essayed 
to do for Biblical lorotis absolutely shut out from the knowledge 
of the readers of these ponderous and, in the main, merely prac¬ 
tical works. It was, therefore, a happy thought which prompted 
Messrs. Cassell and Go. to supply a manifest need, and they boldly 
sought help from a prelate already well known as a critic 
and & commentator. The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol has 
undertaken the task of editor, not only furnishing an elaborate 
and graceful Preface from his facile pen, but nmiuCaining withal 
a close supervision over tbo labours of those whom he has 
chosen as his collon^ues. The second volume, not yet pub¬ 
lished, will exhibit a considerable variety of writers, each 
select^ for special acquaintance with the subject of which ho 
treats; the first volume, which comprises the Four Gospels, is 
almost of necessity written by only two persons, Profesaor 
Flumptre, who undertakes the synoptic Gospels, and a loss 
genormly known scholar, Mr, Watkins, who is responaiblo for that 
of St. John. The peculiar design and purpose of the whole 
ontorprise is thus clearly indicated by the Bisbop in his I’reface:— 

Wo have at present no Commentary of the New Testament which 
addresses itself es;iecially to that largo and increasing class of cultivated 
Engliali rcnddra who, bdieving the Uoly Scriptures to bo what an ancient 
writer lias defined them to bo—“ the true sayings of the Holy (ihost 
and knowing and feeling them to be living and abiding words, dosjit) to 
realise them, and to bo able intelligontly to apply thorn to their daily 
wants and to the general context of life around them. This class largely 
includes those wlui are unable to read the Uoly Scriptures in tlioir original 
languages, and to whom the many valuable commentaries, based on the 
originiu text, whicli this country and Germany now freely stiuply, are un¬ 
availing and inaccessible. And yet, even if they could road them, they 
-would hardly find in them all they want. They might find lucid ex- 
planationa of diflicultics, wcll-chosen historical illustrations, judicial dis¬ 
cussion of disputed interpretations, candid investigation of real or fnin- 
, posed discrepandes { still, there would bo somctliiiig 3'et warning which, 

' after all, they would feel was that which they most iictxicd, and for which, 
even amid all tills afiluonce of exeg&tieal detail, they were to some extent 
looking in vain. This something, this tacking cluiiient, oven in com¬ 
mentaries of this higher class, it is tlio especial object and design of our 
present Commentary at any rate to attempt to supply; and' it may 
briefly be defined to be this—the sotting forth of the inner life of Soriitture, 
and that, too, not without rctereiieo to tbo hopes, fears, needs, ispiratious, 
and distinctive characteristics of the restless ago in which we are now 
living. 

A fe^ traces appear here and there of that sanguine tempomment 
which is apt to lead those who possess it, while yet putting on 
their armour, to speak as though they -were taking it on; yet this 
whole Preface deserves careful and repeated perusal. It is ono of 
the few performances of the kind that will bear being read aloud. 
In rewd to smoothnesH of style, and a certain genial sympathy 
with his revders^ the Bishop resumes once more the manner and 
flj^ritof ms Destiny of the Creature and his lluUmn LeefMres’-- 
hooto written leisurely in the seclusion of the study, before ho was 
cvex^elgtod b%the routine toil or fretted by the petl^ vexations 
^ ft neat diocese. Of the substance of tho Commentary 

its^x^ and of xts suitableness to the end in view, it is not very safe 
tospMik on ft enrsory examination; but we have kept it on our 
library table fed* some months for the purpose of peraetual reference, 
tmd can testify to its perspicuity and perfect mimess. There 
is indeed a sense ,m widen all expositions of Scriptnre must 
needs he disappointing, however careful and elaborate they may 
be. Tho sacrea text is so toll of meaning, its application to tho 
reader*! needs are so maidfbld/that the student is ever on the sooreh 
tor explanations which he imls to find, and is often tempted to 
complain that the most reel and pressing difficulties are passed 
ovisr siaoa psde by his adopted guides-*and this through no 
lack of di^gestoe or candour on toe part of toe latter, hut through 
toe necessity of too case; toe mind of the Spirit can¬ 
not he oomprnned Ify man's intelllgenoe. With this reservation 
^leh must to aU cases he a large one) we can commend Protosso^ 
Ptoinptie^etottow to vtoll deeeritog of the aeeeptanoe they have 


almedy received ftom toe pnhlle. KothirttoathetoetliliMil^^ 
toucifol to hit refinement; aa'whe% to Aotiiig St. 

(chaptw |ai 6), ^ Ate not five eiiintowesold- for two r 

mm toe oorresj^dx&g clsnseki Bt. Matthew (chapter re, 29); ^^Are 
not two spanows sold tor a tortoiogP he remarks toatlt^^me 
to reproduce the very bargains of toe marlmt-plaoe. The epamow 
was of so little value that toe odd Mid was thtown to to tmnpt the 
purchasers." A more teasonalfie oondusion which he draws toom 
toe difiorenoe is too proof it affords of the independence of the two 
Gospels. And here it is right to say tout toe thoroughness of Dr. 
Plumptre's treatment of the vexed subjects relating to toe origin 
and connexion of toe first three Gospels (for some sort of coimoxion 
must exist between them) readers his Infaroductiott one of the most 
valuable parts of this volume. As, on toe one hand, he sup¬ 
presses no difficulties, so he is esretol not to ext^igerate thmr im¬ 
portance ; and his examination into the identity of teaching eub*- 
sisiing between the Gkispels and Epistles of the Now Testament is 
toe more interesting as it is presented in a somewhat novel form. 
** It will hardly be contended,” ho concludes under one head, ** that 
so continuous a series of parallelisms between the Epistie of St, 
Jf^mes and tho Gospel of St. Matthew is purely acddentol" (p, 
xxviii.) Our author, it should he remembered, not onlyregatus 
the Epistle of St. James, by reason of the nature of its contents, as 
perhaps tho very earliest document in the New Testament,” but 
has recontly lent some countenance to the improbable notion that 
its writer was James the Great, who was slain by King Hmrod 
(Acts xii. 2). 

Yet we are not euro that tho labour bestowed on toe fourth 
Gospel by Mr. Watkins, ^ho has recently obtained the important 

C t of Principal of St. Augustine’s Oolloge, Oanterboiy, has not 
ne better fruit than that of his elder coUeagoe. Few pieces of 
historical criticism have appeared of late years more worthy of 
honourable recognition than his vindication of tho ’mstolic 
authorship and primitive date of St. John’s Gospel. While arriv¬ 
ing, without the slightest misgiving, at a conclusion which we must 
suppose every Christian mind would glatUy welcome, if true. Pro¬ 
fessor Watkins empluya language at once forcible and pathetic 

l^'rom ono point of view the arguraentB wo have now followed will to itiORt 
seadcra seoui satiBfaotury j from another point of vIrW they are painftil 
enough. The fact must be apparent to all tost many men have followed 
out ttiese name arguments to a wlielly difikrout result. Among them are 
men of tho higbeat intellectual culture, and with special knowli^e of these 
special Hubjccts; men whose ability no ono hoe a right to question, and 
whose honesty no one has a right to impeach. Audyobcontrodlctoxy results 
cannot both be true. 


tion that St. John wrote toe Gospel ascribed to him byaUimti- 
nuily, as also tho <'calm and decisive words" of Ewald an 4 
Canons Westcott and Lightfoot on what we wiU venture to call' 
the orthodox view on the other aide, our oommentator remarks 

In one case or the other tho human intellect, honestly inquiriim .tor the 
time, has been oonvinced of the false. Plain men may well ask, Wliichiare 
we to believe, or how can we be certain that either Is true P Ine ncginivo 
criticism has not shrunk from poisoning its arrows with the assertion that 
bigotry in favour of received opinions has closed the eyes of its opponanta 
tu the light of troth. It may soiuetiniies be so; but, unless much of the 
criiicisiu of the present day is strangely misread, there is a blinding blgotty 
which prevents men from seeing the truth of received opinions simply 
because they have been received. There are minds to which the sie^r,, 
ubigutf «(oh amniOua marks out an opiuioufor rejection, or at least for eavll. 
And yet the world is wiser than any one man in it, and truth has been' 
written in other languages tiian German, and seven teen centuries of a 
belief which has borne tho noblest results and commanded the assent of tho 
noblest iulellocts, will hold its ground against the ebang^g moods of the 
last fifty years. g, 

While both our authors are thus strongin respect to toe historical 
criticism of the books of Beripture, they both seem a little defident 
when diffcuBsing the critieism of the text—Mr. Watktos^indeed, 
rather notably so. It is not that they do not retorjoa to the 
ordinary text-books on this branch of their subject, anoloven give 
a brief survey of the evidence of ancient manuscripts aUAremions; 
but they show no jp^ieat familiarity with this d<^tinent of study, 
and ho great fadlity in examimog doubtftfi readiogh tor toem* 
selves. Beza’s audacious conjecture 01 aitr^e to Luke ii* axis edited 
to absolute silence, and wo are told that the last veirse of St* John 
** is not found in the famous Sinaitic Oodex.” |n spite of tbo 
earnest pleading, the rare and exact learning of Br* Hort, we 
cannot think the reading **God only begotten" instmid of ^ the 
only begotten Son” to John i. 18 at all likely to be true; 
nor is sufficient weight assigned to the evidence for pladng 
the passage relating to toe woman taken in adultexy (John 
vii. 53—viii. 11) in what seems its proper pla^, after 
Luke xxi. Yet Mr. Watkins, with every otoer eoxaj^etmt 
judge, has received from these verses “the ixnpresaioju which 
becomes more vivid on every fresh etadj of .the sMtioU^tottt toey 
ore a genuine record of an incident m toe lito and thutote of 
Ghiist.” “It would have bden impcNutoW' 1 m 
any writer to toe emly Ohunch to have tiaeiivae 
ordimnyfeeUng tmpn aurii a qaMtom: andtoehwhotoftmje 
of tbeSfoida of Ohrist, end not of tiM wmda of inanf X more 
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diaug»2 ftdditiozi of a tsisgla lotteri 

hut m itB eiro^ lo disutroos botli to tlie dearness and bwutj of a 
ffrandpassa^ Farwoiseishistreatment of the last melve verses 
of St Marks Gospel; indeed he hardly seems aware of the light 
which has been recently thrown upon the passage by the masterly 
researches of the Pean of Chichester. Of course our author p»- 
oeives that the book could not have ended with verse 8, but then 
he hazards as his explanation the following curious hypothesis:-" 
That the Gospel, havizig been originally completed by the writer, 
was in some way, by acci^nt or design, mutilated ) that as such it 
was reproduced faithfully by some transcribers, while ‘others 
thoimht it better to give it a completion of some kind,’* chiefly in 
the form of a very condensed epitome of Luke xxiv. and John xx. 

It would be needless to dwell longer on the weakest portion of 
what is, after all, a considerable etfoit of sacred learning. As 
specimens of the hermeneutical skill displayed in the undoitaking, 
a few extracts, drawn from passages involving more or less dim- 
culty, shall now be submitted to the render. And first, we will 
pee how freely the quotations, or quasi-quotations, from the Old 
Testament are handled by our senior commentator in two or three 
cases which must be coUad the reverse of easy:— 

Matth. ii. 15. ** That it might be fulflih'd -which waa Kpoken of tbo Lord 
by the prophet, snyfng, Out of Kgypt have I called my son.” As tin; words 
stand in lios. xi. x, ** when Israel* was a child, then i loved him, and called 
my son ont of Kgypt,*’ they refer, L^evund the shadow of a doubt, to the 
history of Israel, as being in a Rpocial sense, among all the nations of the 
world, the chosen sun of Jehovah (Kxod. iv. 22, 23). It is hard to imagine 
■any reader of the prophecy not seeing that this was what wo should call the 
moaning. Hut the train of thought which hmds tho Kvnngclist to apply it 
to the Christ has a distinct motliod of its own. A cotnuidenco in what 
seems an accessory, a mere circumstance of the story, carries his mind on 
to somo deeper analogies. In the da3'S of the Exodus, Israel was the one 
rcpreaontatlvo instance of tho Futhei-hood of Clod manifested in protecting 
and delivering his people. Now there was a higher represeniativo in tho 
person <Jf the only begotten Son. As tho words out of Egypt,” 8 cc. . . 
rose to his memory, what more natural than that more context and his¬ 
torical meaning should be loft uunoticed, and that ho should note with 
wonder what a fulhlmeut they had found in the circumstances ho hud just 
narrated? 


All difficulty is, however, removed if we say that Israel's return 
from ISgypt was a typo or prophetic figure of tho return of Chrlftt. 
Dr. Flumptre's explanation is very ingenious, but leaves unac¬ 
counted for the emphatic words of citation, im 
• In the next passage the case is somewhat difierent. Justly re¬ 
jecting the idea of a Nazarite’s vow being referred to, he writes;— 

Hatth. ii. 27. “ That it might bo fulfilled which wna spoken by the 
prophota. Ho shall be called a Naanrcne.” He docs not here, as bcfoiY>, 
cite tho words of any one prophet by name, but says generally that what 
he quotes had been spoken by or through the prophets. No such words are 
to M found in the Old Tesluincnt. It is nut likely iliat the Evangelist 
would have quoted from any npocrjphal prophecy, nor is there any trace of 
the existence of such a prophecy. The true explanat ion is to ho found in 
the impression mmic on his mind by the verbal coincidence of fact ivith 
prediction. He had heard men spoalc -ndth seom of *' the NaKurenc,” and 
yet tbo very syllables of that word had also fallen on his ears in one of tho 
most glorious of the prophecies admitted to bo Messianic —“ There shall como 
forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse, and aNctoer (Erancli) shall grow out of 
his roots ** (Isai. xi. x). So ho found in tho word of scorn tho nnmen et 
ome» of glory, Tho town of Nazareth probably took its name from this 
meaning of the word, as pointing, like our -kuret and -holt, to tho trees and 
shrubs fur which it was conspicuous. 


llcally tluB is too clever to bo true. In the face of John i. 46, 
how can we venture to say, This seems the only tenable ex¬ 
planation of the passage. It is hardly likely that the JOvangelist 
should have referred to tho scorn with which Nazareth was re¬ 
garded.’* If Nazareth hod not a bad name in that age, it cer¬ 
tainly desoTVod one (Mark vi. 6; Luke iv. 29). 

Dr. Plumptre's note on the quotation from Zechariahxi. 13, as 
found in Matthew xxvii. 9, 10, is conceived in the same unconven¬ 
tional, not to say daring, spirit. Setting iiside tho older Lightfoot’s 
not unreaMnabla notion that the prophecy is cited from Jeremiah, 
because bis book, being actually arranged by the Jews at the 
head of the prophetic writings, sometimes gave its name to them 
all, Dr. Plumptre asks“ May wo believe that tho writer quoted 
from memory, and that, recollectin'? the two conspicuous flliaptors 
(xviii. and xix.) in which Jeremiah bad spoken or tbo potter and 
his work, he was led to thinlc that this also belonged to the same 
group of prophecies P "—that the Evangelist, in fact, had foigrotten 
his Hebrew Hiblo. 1 am free to confoas,” he adds, ** that tho 
last hypothesis seems to me the most natural and free from 
difficulty, unless it be tho difficulty which is created by an 
arbitrary hypothesis na to the necessity of literal accuracy in an 
inspired wnting.” It is not so many years ago that rash 
and random tolk like this would not have come bemro the world 
with a Bishop’s imprimndur. 


In an age like the present we may perhaps congratulate ouiv 
Selves on the general tone of this work, which is obviously de¬ 
sign^ to meet the wonts of those religious persons—and their 
number is legion—who are not inclined to Welcome novelties for 
iheir own sakes, and accept but slowly even what is true out of the 
mass of modem th^ri^ of divinity. Dr. PlumfltPk, we believe, once 
sat at the feet of Mr. Maurice, and we turned with somb curiosity 
to the great text, Matth. xxv. 46, expecting there at any rate to 
Sl®® hand. Nor were we,,wholly disappointed, 

^^ere is in^the same hazy indistinctness, the ^me superficial 
which chara^izes that school, but we have Sso^ 
frsaik ^tement of an objection which is quite insuperable, It is 
that, as we hold eternal life to have no end, so we must hold 
>1h0 ehdlsesnces of the eternal fire,** the Greric word h^nfllzi eac^ 
^ pweWy the lame. There is little oth^ like feifit te 


with Dr. Flnmptreb thcisloffbal teadung, end l|r# ti^htikhie k ^ 
eoltttely unimpeachable, in nii orthodoxy. It ls imn^ible to con¬ 
sult the commentaries of either without profit; and th^ take no 
slight pains in tracing the current of thought which runs through 
our Lord’s discourses and binds toother passages wluch nmy at 
first sight appear isolated. A favourable specimen of this primus 
of mental a^yeis may be studied with advantage in the notes ^to 
the seyeoth and eighth chapters of St. John. Improved Eiwliaib 
rendemigs of Greek words or phrases occur very often, ana we 
seldom find cause to dissent from the iudgmeflt of our commen¬ 
tators. One of those we least like is limlm vi. 3|, dnvAsrf- 
fomr, ** in nothing losing hope,” which is eertaiifly the ihufPrm 
signification met with in the Soptuagint (Ecclus. xxiC zi, xxvii 21},; 
though that of the Authorized Version seems more siutahle to the 
context—“ hoping for nothing again.” The Vulgate in its best 
copies iluctuates between the two, ** nihil desperantes” with 
tho old Latin, and ** nihil inde ^routes.” The three Syriac ver¬ 
sions, with the Sinaitic and a iew other good manuscripts, read 
which of course modifies the sense, and compels us to 
translate either ** despairing of no man,” or, as Dr* Plumptre thinks 
necessary, ** driving no man to despair.” He is also bold enough to 
favour, in Mark vii. 19, a constructidn which was evidently 
favoured by Ohrysostom, although it lay long neglected in recent 
times. Admitting (what is beyond all question) that the true 
reading is not KtiBapiCov of the received text, he makes 

the word ** purging,” or bettor, cleansing,” agree with the subject 
of the verb He saitli ” in ver. i 3 . “ IIo saitn this . , . and in so 
saying, cleanseth all meats.” The common version of the passage 
is simply unintelligible. 

We might carry these details to any length, hut what we 
have said will sulfi^to show the general character and distiuctivo 
merits of this new Aididate for a good place in the Biblical htera- 
ture of our times. We note hero and there a little inconsistency 
between tho spirit in which kindred subjects are treated by one and 
the other of the two scholars employed upon this volume. It will 
bo for the episcopal editor to eliminate such divergencies in the 
second volume, wherein, as we said before, the writers will be more 
numerous. It is tho lack of this resoluto and unsparing pruning 
which has made Smith’s Dktionarp of tfie JBtble a mere con¬ 
glomeration of separate pieces difienng as widely ns possible in 
value and imporiauco, and has gone far to mar the success of Tho 
5 );e«Aw’s Commentary, 


THE FENLAND.* 

^pIIE broad characteristic features of that region of England 
JL which lies hetwofm the East Midlands and tho maritinje 
counties of Norfolk and Suffolk are known with almost pro¬ 
verbial faiuiliarity. Everybody has a general notion of wbat 
the Feus wore before they were drained into tho Wash, and of 
the further enlargement of the dry land by accretion from the 
tidal marshes. But the local particulars are an interesting 
study both for the antiquary and the physical geographer, as 
well as for the economist. This volume consists of different 
essays upon the Fenland, by two joint writers, who have gained 
mucli precise acquaintance with its actual condition from their 
professional employments during many years. They have gathered 
also from books and personal testimony some information con¬ 
cerning its past changes, natural and artificial. Mr. Sydney 
Skertcnly is a practical and studious geologist, who haapifrsued 
aline of icflection suggested by Dr. Geilae and Dr. OroUwith 
regard to glacial formations. Mr. S. Miller is an in^ufitrious 
local archeologist, and has made a collection of oxteocts and 
annotations in his readings of English history which beai^ moi^ or 
less upon tho subject of this volume from that pokt of view. 
Several contributions relating to the botany ai^ bistory of 

the Fenland are supplied by special observers. The ando^ement of 
tho ohaptei’s is very awkwxrd, putting tho his^ric ^riods first' 
and the prehistoric last, the drainage before 1;)w'riv^, the rivers 
befor^tlfe sea-coast, the flora and fauna between ^q^ 4 :Ui;n^tte and 
tho sanitary improvements, and tlio geology, a long way from its > 
palsBozitology, after the collection of Keltic and Boman antiquities. 
We must confine the present notice, however, to what Mr. 
Skertchly can teach us of the singular physical oonforination of 
the tenitory, its rivero and drainage, the cuttings and embank¬ 
ments witk which they have been treated, and iff progressive 
enlaigement by the silting up of the Wash. 

The Fenland, if that name may he still kept as amemorkl of fens 
existing in the past, extends about seventy-tiiree miles its 
extreme south point to the north, and thirty-six miles from wgst to 
east at its greatest breadth. Its mean dimensions, wo mposS) would 
be sixty-five by thirty miles, or rather less. Cambri^ Stands a 
little to the south of it, while Lincoln tops its northerly margin.; 
Huntingdonshire, Northamptonriiire, and the ootmfry between 
Stamford and lincoln supply western bouadSir; en¬ 
croaches on Suffolk and Norfolk at the other tm* 
speaking, it consists of three chief pprtioiM; t^riy, 
and lowland dt Qambridgeshfre; >#hicn |lbpiilas^ 
when it was in great part covered mth tpS 
Isle of, Ml, haviJig a real Islb of ^ it : 



secondly, i 
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The Satur^igr Beview. 


ftted of Pfftwhoxough *, tiihrdly, the SooUi Liiioohuliire 

HoUuidSi West «&df BMt /t Is traversed hj four principal 
riTers—ihe Ousei the, NenOf the Welland, and the Witbam«-*all 
pouring their waters into ^e W^, a large bay of the Gertnan 
Ocean, But the Wash is in nowise to bo considered an estuary of 
l^ose ^yersj its Iminense mud-dats are brought down by the soa 
fk«n the Ifortb Lincolnshire and Yorkshire coasts; and so the 
PenUnd is not h delta, as we are specially requested to ol^rvp. 

' The prhoiog^eat level, containing 1,300 square miles, is.ltocu- 
pled by such deposits as fen mvel, flood gravel, aud peat, 
and by silt towards the Wash, ine raised portions, whicli were 
islets, consist variously of chalky bouldei^lay, as at Bly, purple 
boulder-clay, and some gravels which fossiliferous, contain¬ 
ing human and other animal relics of the Paleolithic age. Mr. 
Skertchly observes that the patches of such ** paleolithic gravel,” 
which stand independent of the rivers, are found capping the Kim- 


tricts, nearly the onUre basin of the Fens was hollowed. This 
was, at the close of the Miocene epoch, covered by the chalk 
formation that still fosms the adjacent higher ground of 
South Oambridgeshire, West Suilblk and Norfolk, and the 
Lincplnshire Wold. The'|halk was carried away by atmospheric 
agencies, by rains and running waters. This loft the under¬ 
lying Mesozoic bods of Middle and Upper Oolites—namely, the 
Oxford and Kimmeridgo clays, with some Gault clay of tlio 
Cretaceous system. Then came the First Glacial Period, when a 

S onderous sheet of land-ice, descending from the north, carrying 
attened stones or boulders stuck in its bottom, shaved the entire 
T^on; and hence the boulder-clay remaining in subsequent islands. 
Mr. Skertchly nrguos strenuously in opposition to theidoaof floating 
marine icebergs having caused these nouldor Jymations. In the 
Fenland, it seems to us, that mode of action dhot well be con¬ 
ceived. The chalk hills which yet extend from Flamborougli 
Head to near the Wash, and from the opposite shore of the Wash, 
south-westward, through the Eastern counties, would either pre¬ 
vent the icebergs comiug in, or would hold them comparatively 
motionless, os in a harbour, secure from oceanic currents. More¬ 
over, the boulder-clays, whether chalky, purple, or lighter blue, 
evidently take thoir colour from the neighbouring inland strata, 
proving that the ice which brought them did not arrive by sea. 
The chalky bouldei>clay is found hero and there 300 ft. and 400 ft. 
thick, and is sometimes 500 ft. above the sea-level. In the dis¬ 
trict of Brandon it abounds wiLh flints. This cannot, therefore, 
be regarded as a foreign maritime importation. The next point of 
geological history discussed by Mr. Dkcrtchly is the recurrence of 
several distinct glacial periods, with intervening floods and pluvial 
periods, the ice then melting, and the air bocomiug overcuorged 
with moisture. To these ruins and floods of inter-glacial times he 
would ascribe the ancient gravels in which are discovered the re¬ 
mains of extinct mammalia, such as the mammoth and rhino¬ 
ceros, with palaeolithic weapons and implements of mankind. 
He supposes all this human and accompanying animal life to 
have been expelled by later visitations of cold, whicli returned 
again and again. Thu record of such alternations is read 
by the geologist in diilerent kinds of houlder-clay and flood-gravel. 
But, after the iiual termination of this sciics of giscinl and aqueous 
vicissitude^, the waters prevailed so as to wash out of the Fenland 
basin meet of its deposited boulder-clay, Shaking it a shallow bay 
or inland sea. Fen gravel, silt, or mud from the tidal waters of 
ther ocean, which bring in such mailer, os wo have seen, taken off 
the hor^-easierly coast, have since been laid down, and some pout 
also, chiefly in the Bedford Level. A few isolated pieces of 
bouldsr-j^y and of “ palaeolithic gravel ” wore left to form the 
Isle of' Ely, the Isle of March, the lalo of Chatteris, those of 
Bama6y,yWhittlo8ea, Thomey, and three or four besides. Such 
is a brief f^etch of the prehistoric or geological changes which 
may have v^n^ed the Fens what they were twelve centuries ago, 
in the da^c^of »t. /Etheldicda, Princess and Abbess of Ely. 

The phyiflcal alterations that have been oilected since those days 
-^plStUy by ihe d^Mjfation of natural causes, partly by humau con- 
irivance^ihSioften producing results not at all designed—are an 
^teiest^g saojlet to consider, What with draining and embank¬ 
ing, works seem to have begun in the earliest historical times, 
and wW with siltingwup from the Wash, the Fens have become 
Fenland. A Banish pirate fleet could not sml round Ely now; 


we aaie toid, when the greater part of this wHl be converted into 
■diy land by the accession of sandbanks, should it not previously be 
iiniflcially reclaimed. The so-called Boman ombanlcments, which 
Mr« Jl^ler thinks may have been pre-^man, at least in part, the 
Work of Brihons instructed by the J^Igic Gauls, extended a nundred 
and flfrymilesalongthe ancient seaboard. They were aocorupanied, 
far inland, by a grand trench, the Oar-dyke, running along the : 
base of ^|he rising ground on the western verge of the Fen region, 
Lincoln all the way to Bamsey. This was probably intended 
to oatcb tbe watera descending from the upper country, and to 
save 4be l^enlanj^ from inundation. We may uprose that, in 


wutsr, a sort' ardiipelago, with a dosen small islands, 

eaA iha seaii cl a fhdCou al each other a^ss 

It nay hfve presented this <mee 
summer floods; but 


ordinary condition, for agea before and subsequent to the Ncopaxi 
Conquest, was neither that of a lake or'bay nor that of amoraps« 
The parts formed of gravel, situated snore inland from the shores 
of the Wash, and bavliw Orowland, Thorney, ond March on mis 
eastwasd verge, axe to be distingumed from the parts of marine 
silt formation, extending from Spalding to Holbeach and Wished. 
The latter, no doubt, would become marshy or swampy, as did the 
adjacent Holland of Lincolnshire, from the rupture of seaward 
embankments, and from the obstruotion of draining outiaUs. A 
large ^extent of salt marsn would be daily' covered by the tide. 
Peat lands, such og those lyihg east of the Wiiham above Boston, 
■ vvouldi* become a tract of bog containing many pools and lakelets, 
with narrow ree^ swts^ connecting thorn, and abounding with 
fish and fowl. But the gravel distnets, including the nnneipal 
il^enland places of note in meditufrd^Fnglfrh history, would be 
vast open plain, covered for the most part with deep sedge^ dotted 
with thickets of alder or willow,” interspersed with meres like that 
of Whittlesea, and much intersected by labyrinthme streams and 
creeks. Tho drier and clearer parts would still aiford valuable 
pasture. Such wore ** the Fens ” of medimvol history. 

Tho modern work of reclaiming tho Fenland for Qjg^cultuxe and 
habitation began to be attended to on a large scale in the reign of 
.Tames I. Tho Bedford Level wot not tho iirst undertokiro of its 
kind. There was a scheme for the draining of Crowloua, Bosp^ 
ing, Bourne, Spalding, and Pinchb^k Fens; the first contractor 
was to have been rewarded with a third part of tiie land which he 
could make “ summer and winter ground.” He did nothing; but 
in 1638 Sir William and Sir Antony AylolF improved the Welland 


destroyed, flooding the land once more. The Qroatl^yelsouth of the 
river Nene, slretcning from Peterborough to tho rising ground of 
South Oambridgeshire and Suflblk, a portion sinoo known as the 
Bedford Level, had meanwhile been taken in hand. The Butch 
engineer, Sir Oomelius Vermuyden, employed by Francis Eatl of 
Bedford aud thirteen other gentlemen, cut the Old Bedford liiver, 
in 1637, from Earith, a few miles below St Ives, in a direction 
north-east by north, to join the Ouso of King's Lynn, not far 
above Bownuam Marlmt. Mr. Skertchly pronounces the whole 
scheme of Vermuyden, whose works were finished in 1653, a dis¬ 
astrous mistake. The Great Ouse of Bedfordshire was oi^imtUy 
quite a diflerent river from the Little Ouse, the latter rising in 
Siifiblk and entering the Fenland at Brandon, to fiow thenoo direct 
north to Lynn. These two rivers had no connexion with each 
other; but the Great Ouse, carrying tho waters of an area estimated 
at 2,700 square miles, with the Gam as its chief tributary, found 
its outlet in a confluence with tho Nene above Wisbech. At 
some unknown date, perhaps before the Norman Conquest, ceiv 
tainly long before the reign of Edward 1 ., a cutting, named 
Ilemmiiig’s Lode, from Littleport north-east, altered the coarse of 
the Great Ouse and led it to join the river of Lynn. The Wis¬ 
bech estuary, being thus deprived, of a largo part of its river 
water, began to silt up, and toe adjacent lands were flooded. At 
the same time, the lower channol of the Little Ouse, towards 
King's Lynn, being too small for the vast additional volume of the 
Great Ouse, tliat distiict was likewise flooded. This unharoy 
condition of the Marsh-land,” as those eastern parts of the fen 
country were termed, was the subject of frequent petitions to the 
King in tho thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries. 

Mr. Skertchly remarks that the true remedy would have been 
to open and widen the outfalls to the sea, both at Wisbech and 
at King’s Lynn, and to leave the rivers, in their channels 
existing, each with its full supply of water, allowing 
them to deepen their channels for themselves. Instead 
this being dune, the artilicial straight channels of tho Old 
and Now Bedford Hi vers were made, so as to rob the Ouse, 
in its south-easterly windings, of the duo volume and force 
of that stream, while sluices were erected below to exclude tiie 


little higher up it dwindled to a big ditch. The Middle and South 
I.tevels, by the manner in which the Ouse was tagipered with, lost 
thoir natural means of drainage; and they sufleiw,deplorably till 
about fifty years ago, when a better outfitil was provided by the 
Eau Brink cutting at Lynn. In the meantime a great deal of' 
money and lalraur was needlessly spent on various side-drains,; 
sluices, dams, and other worics that would not have been wanted' 
if the river had boon let alone, Mr, Skertchly is disposed, in 
view of such mischievous blunders, to indulge, as he says, ** in. 
that strong language which is an Englishman’s prerogative”; and { 
he does now and then give us a taste of it, ]^0D0uncing a vigoroua ^ 
anathema on Tong’s Biain and Denver Sluice, The Nene, whicti 
is the river of Peterborough, bad been subjected, long befrfh the 
Ouse, to an equally remarkablo artificial change ^ its omie. 
Bishop Morton of Ely, afterwards Aicbbishop of Oontefbu^, 
gave his name to a 'Geam,”cttt in the fifteenth centuiftli^Uiri 
the main river east*by4iorth from Petexborough towardsWisfi^ 
Its ancient courae had been south-east, through 'V^ttle^ 
Mere, and, to pass round the Ms of Mscoh,. 

thence to mingle wl^ 1^ Great. Ouse, iedning It' by the Well' 
Greek, both fymhm the rivmr of WhSeOh. It apptor 

that the Ouse and iht di^u^t times been 

to^e vmj 0 m 0f>l|s»apt*mt chawtis and aress of 

lend^dramaiia % w G|p«t; Loveh Shhre has been a skd 
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i^jiuiintimate^ifiGial hflowledg|l.^&^^ diblaK#tiiaraia 
penOiBiCTt benefit can bif eapslbteatin tnahBi'tificial b^rier is re-, 
movedt The Witfaain, like other Fenland rivers, has been stranc^ly 
diverted fro^ its orij^nal canilo. It II considered probable that 
in Homan times it did not flow to the Wash by way of Bostoui 
but took a more easterly direction, from some twenty miles below 
lineoln, reaching the qpen sea at Wainfieet. In these days, ns a 
^lanee at the map shows, the Witham and the Welland debouch 
w one comer of the Wash, the maritime access to which is much 
impeded by sands and mudbanks. 

The Wash itself has groat prospective vahre as a possible Fen- 
hmd of the future, and we shduld have liked a fuller account of 
it than we find in ibis volume *, but the subject may be treated 
aei^tely. Mr.Skertchly lia|oxercised a judicious discretion in re¬ 
fraining from a detailed examination of speculative projects for the 
Creadon of new territory by embankments in the Wash. Yet ho 
fraifidv avows his belief in their general practicability; and it is 
to be hoped that England could find means to do as much here ns 
Holland can do in the Zuyder Zee. The task is one that would 
demand larger powers than those of any local corporation or any 
joint-stock company of private enterprise. It must be so contrived 
as to preserve the communications of King's Lyun, Wisbech, and 
Boston with^the sea, while making a largo audition to the pro¬ 
ductive soil of our country. The Government might bo worse ern- 
plbyed than in performing such a work of national utility, if the 
physical difiiculty he not too great. 


A LATTER-DAY NOVEL.* 

W HEN we read the advertisement of Colonel Mansfield’s 
iMier^Day Novdy tlie name of the author excited hopes 
which the title rather tended to dissipate. Wo knew that Colonel 
Mansfield ought to be very capable of treating us to picturnsquo 
scenes of Ihe scmi-Oriental life which ho has had ample opjiortunity 
of studying j but then a Lattei>doy ” novel mightmean anything, 
and probaoly it portended mysticism and hazy speculation. We 
are mad to say tliat our hopes have on the whole been realized, 
while we have been agreeably disappointed os to the subject. 
The Consul-General at Bucharest has written a straightfor¬ 
ward story, in which his knowledge of Kjiglisli life and his 
foreign experiences arc pleasantly blended. There is an iuterosthig 
and^ very intelligible plot, of which a good old-fashioned love 
affair is^ the pivot; and the shifting of tlie scenes bciwccu 
Devonshire, Poland, and cities on the Continent, provides variety 
of incident as well as of character. The story lias the recommen¬ 
dation of being shorter than most novels, being couiprlsod within a 
eouplo of moderate volumes; and yet it would have gained by 
further condensation. In the first half of it all goes smoothly, and 
we have no cause for complaint. Subsequentlv, however, Iha 
author indigos in superiluous digressions, and is tempted out of 
his way to parade a vaiioty of persons in whose individualities and 
fortunes wo have neither interest nor concern. Wo admit that the 
inuuptatiou may have been extremely strong to nn accomplished man 
of the world who is familiar with the best-known figures in Con¬ 
tinental society, and conscious of dashing off his sketches from j 
the life.^ Sometimes, too, he seems to us rather more personal | 
and rofidistic than is altogether conformable to the canons oitlier I 
of art or good taste. Not only does he veil well-known I 
people under excoediagly flimsy pseudonyms, but ho drags certain 
pientlemen into the light who are presumed to he anonymous even 
m their public opacities. But when we odd that the central 
^ident of the plot is improbable in the extreme, that it is simply 
incredible that the hero should have persisted to the very last in 
confounding two young ladies whoso identities he tvns profoundly 
interested in diatinguiwing, wo have said nearly all that is to be 
eaid in the wa}[ of faultrfuiding. The tiovel is essentially a good 
one J the style is easy, the situations are clever; while w© casually 
pick up deal of out-of-the-waj information as to societies 
which one is inclined to regard os lying hardy within the confines 
of civilization. 

The hero is a young Polish Count, vrfih excellent English con* 
nmons. Valery Krapaki, indeed, might have befcomc a naturalized 
Engushman had the auut to whose charge he was bequeathed 
^owed Imrwlf kdf as kindly ns she was lihesjal. She sent the 
boy to a mluonable private school; ehe took care that he was sup- 
^ pocketjmontfy; hut she very seldom had him 
«onie ibr the holi^ys; ^d, when she did receive him in her own 
extreme coldness. The truth is 
^ admirably drawn and whom death 
n^es Coolly fixnn the story, was a woman of stro^ piqjudicea 


|/emlnded by him of 4 h 


sister us^ to troubled with perpetual eppesla lor 
her dulp^tabld Polish home; not that she imtuiUlyfriBd^^^ 
ixlfcigy, mit that the asking for it was a reminder of w^y 
ira^une. Valery, on the oontraiy, has p foq^ recplWicu pt 
those early days of his childhood, when his dllher 

exercised rough-and-ready hospitality in the g^t PoU^lHUUadc 
which was the famly seat—wheiwd* the young Count was 
worshipped by thcr pld servants and treated as a sUpuldor 


the comforts of the lashionable English academy that Im .may 
carry him back to his native Poland. The old g^eiBS%^ with 
no unkind intentions, used his grandson very badly 'in doing 
80; but the vicissitudes that befell Wary in conseqlmnce in|ko 
the excitement of Colonel Mansfield’s story. We are introduced 
to the dilapidated interior of anarisl|cratic household in Y^em^, 
whose inmates, though freely assistod by their Mends, ai*lpex|Mtu- 
ally pinched for money. They entertain in a dull, poverty-stnC^ 
fashion, making up the card-tables for infinitesimal points, lydce 
the noblem of the old French r 6 ijime after the Bevolution, but 
without the French taste and dignity. They are waited bp bj ^ 
one or two nearly superannuated domestics, who, when Hieir 
wages are in arreai’, m is frequently the case, are wdl content to 

f jo without them. It is but an indifl’erent school for a”^ boy 
ike Valery; Ajul it does him the more credit tl;at he 
shows such stMIng qualities on his grandfather’s dem^ ' The 
old man had been guilty of egotiptical recklessness in taking 
the boy from under the wing of the wealthy Englishwojmn. 
With still more reckless improvidence ho has left his grauo^^ 
penniless; indeed bo has died hampered with debts. Thcjold 
pauper is burled with funeral pomp and semi-barbaric ostentation. 
All the Polish aristocracy of Warsaw swell the procession; the 
people crowd the streets to look on; and Valery, who walks as 
chief mourner behind the cofiin, half forgets his pitiable case in 
the vain exultation of the moment. Speedily Im is recMled to sad 
realities. The nearest friends of his house incline to give him the ; 
cold shoulder, A Jew moneylender, who has advan^ money to \ 
his grandfather, threatens to put in an execution on the furniture. 
Nobody sticks by him but the old servants. In these circumstances 
Valery shows a spirit of resolute independence. He determines to 
earn his own living and goes out into the streets to look for work. 
He finds employment with a court upholsterer, who rather likes 
the notion of having a live Count among his apprentices, 
but treats the young aristocrat with great hrutalitv all the some. 
Nevertheless honour, intelligence, and industry make their way; 
Valery makes himself useful to bis master, and is promoted to a 
place of confidonco. Even then his salary is very modest,it ’ 
seems a singular characteristic of life in Warsaw that the uphol- / 
stcrer’s shqpman, even though ho he the head of the long-descended 
limpskis, is received into veiy good society. Inddentally we 
learn something of tho habits of the ^y world q£ the FuUsh 
capital, and of tho re^tions of the more lilieral-miod^iipatriots to^ 
the liussian garrison. But it seems likely that Valery wfil^ha,v6 
more to do with the Bussians than can be altogotht^r Agreeable to 
him. The Polish revolt breaks out; Valery,^ who is easily 
influences! to his injury than his decision at his grandfiiiw’sdeath 
would have led us to believe, is betrayed into ioinky^t - Tho 
scone changes from the ware-rooms^ of the uphols^^'ip the 
neighbouring forests, where wo are introduced to the^JuvouacA of 
the insurgent hands. Colonel Mansfield bos not draa^^ flattering 
picture of these heroes. A rank and file tahin j 
part from the dregs of society are oificerea%;^^Oodthirsty 
leaders of disrepu^le Antecedents. There Js eteiy-. 

where. Valery and hk iiew comrades are ri^jpaUy 

lad jyhb undertook to guide him for gold 
oamp; and then it turns out that he had been^mj^edi^ns 
outset by the confidential friend who enlisted him for ttAjw^Qn, 
and who has all along been in communication with the HussiaBs; 
He has the luck, however, thanks to a number of aceidMAr-^Q 
come back in a sound skin to his position behind the counter, 
furthermore with the credit of having saved the 1^^ of we^ , 
enemy. This generous action ja recompensed ^ . 

thousandfifld. Not only is a free pardon ^ven him m 
for the life he saved for the Clossaek, but the Busskn Cbmi|i^a^|An|' 
of Warsaw takes a fancy to him, end in the end he ie 
by the generosity of the Ozar in a handsome pronortiipp^ 
paternal domains. ■ ^ ‘ 

To our mind Valeiy’a Polish adventures aw by £ur 
eotintainiug in the story—certainly they aw^thamoat ^ifAnir .-But 
all the latter, port of the time, his heart hw hemi Absetthte' E^ 
land, in the little watenn^j^htw of 
author’s mow fiuniliar Demnhiw pictures aw nea]^: iu» .10f4 

we had bM bjmved ^ her ;pnipi||pB 3 ]^ IK 
confidential leiend .mid 'legn^, is 

of', A most' .csteildAL '^ol -^^penon8^Ep%A >,' 

Ei^ihir^tisBWa ofOld ■, 
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thbiyniBaudorBtmiding oacn < 
the lady monring oomebody else/ On the author*® own Bhofwg« 
olihoum she has good loora and gni^fUl manners, she is weak- 
tMudea and somewhat commonplace in nature. Nor are wo sc^ 
much worn by her stronger-minaed cousin Mary Itoheitson as to 
envy the man who hm married her, happy as Bue is said to have 
made\«hun in their Imme. Li fact, Colonel Mansfield's young 
ladies are comparative lailures. Our impressions of them at the hent 
are vs^e and shadowy, while the features which we do distinguish 
we rathef^ dislike. He si^eods for better in bis mature women 
of the world, such as Ohetwynd, tlio queen of Baymoutli 
society, and the brilliantvnnd accomplished Varinka ZontikofiT, 
** gmtmdaughter of the celebrated Chancellor, Count Kesselrodu.” 
VarinkiT roaqied Europe from court to court and capital io 
capital, and was the friend of the family in every palace from the 
banks of the Neva to those of the Manzanares. j 3 ut fortunately 
the Merest of the story is altogether independent of tlie heros 
lovsinaklng; indeed ho is by no meuns so constant as might be 
desired, and finds distraction in mauv passing flirtations. And the 
rest of his life and adventures will he foiihd exciting os well as 
instructive. 
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GERMAN LITERATGUE. 

rpHE late Oscar Peschel* was so voluminous and generally ex- 
-i! cellesit a contributor to reviews and periodicals on gCo- 
gra|>hical and ethnological subjects that, after the publication of 
a thick volume of his minor writings, collected from such sources, 


any subject by the resources of an elegant style and copious eru¬ 
dition ; and there is hardly an essay in this book which may not 
be leiM with plq^ure. They are for the most part brief; the 
most elaborate are notices of the Arabian traveller Ibn Batuta 
and the geographer Masoudi, whose accuracy in his own depart¬ 
ment contrasts so strikingly with Ids worthlessness as an his¬ 
torian—a chaiacteristically Arab trait. Other papers of interest 
are devoted to the commercial intercourse of Europe with 
India in the middle ages, and to tJie curious episode of 
the participation of Oerman vessels in a l^ortuguese ex¬ 
pedition to the East Coast of Africa in 1505, on which 
oocasiDn Mombas and Quiloa were taken and plundered. The 
Gmmah merchants, it appears, had already secured special privi¬ 
leges at Lisbon, and the spirit of commoi'cial and maritime enter- 
pnse was more active with them than we should liave been pre¬ 
pared to expect. Two other articles, treating of the Italian colo¬ 
nies and theljcvant and thoBlackSea during the middle 

agesf possess consideiable interest for English readers now that 
TSi gfflj d ^ appeared as the successor of Genoa and Venice in 
Cyprus. ^I^e island certainly did not prosper in Italian hands, 
being syntematically impoverished for the benefit of its conquerors. 


s b^ bQii|;iUty to tho bis 

peiiod solely to politiSfhl causes, and Scouts the idef of nis havii^ 
oasn in any sense a precq^sor of II1& Beformalion. On the whole,' 
tho execution of this preliminary voRme justifies high eiq^tatioQi ' 
of the substantiabvaluo of tho complete worl^ 

The purpose of M. Bikolas’s essay on medimval Greece * is 
apologetic; ho wishes to prove that the Byzantine Empire per¬ 
formed a more conspicuous and beneficent part in history than 
historians have in general been ready to allow. It is no doubt 
true that the militaiy prowess as well as the adminuMjative 
Btahillty of the Easiern Empire %a 3 been underestimated, and 
that the modimvol Greeks would obtain much moro favourable 
treatment but for their pretensions to represent the ancient 
llellQiies. If M. Blkelas would all^ us to r^ard the Byzantine 
State os merely one of the semi-barbarous kingdoms which rose 
upon the ruins of the Itomstu Empire, he might very leaeouably 
claim for it an honourable rank in its class; but the assertion of 
l lellonic descent involves the admission of degeneracy* His little 
volume is nevertheless a useful summary of the fitlei^ not few or 
insignificant, of the Eastern Empire to the gratitude of the modep 
world, and an interesting example of the survival of the patilorio 
spirit never wholly extinct in the worst times; add 9|ore likMy 
to flourish now tnat an intelligent Greek can no longer a|^b 
to despise 'Western oivlUzation, or confound political with msisly 
ecclesiastical patiiotism. 

The history of Biga, T)r. von Bunje f remarks, admits of being 
detailed with remarkable precision in its early statues from its 
annalist's intimate ^uaiiitance with the founder, and his participa¬ 
tion in the foundation itself. It was, indeed, more than most ci&xi 
the creation of a single man, Albert, Bishop of Livonia, who ac¬ 
quired tho site and brought the first settlers to the spot* After 
his time the materials fur its history are ohiei^ documentary, 
down at least to its subjugation by the Teutonic knights in Z330, 
when Dr. von Bunje terminates his narrative. His work acoom- 
iugly consists to a great extent in tho publication and explanation 
of laws and cliaiters, dry reading in themselves, but valuable as 
illustrations of domestic manners and of the development of 
German law* 

The grievances of the HeligoJanders crop up every now and 
then, and certainly should bo attendetl to on the principle of leaving 
nothing neglected that could possibly ripen into an International 
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less entertaiuiug,but not less able, than tlio others, 
papers on the figure of the earth, on tho modi- 
fi binary diet of civilized nations since the sixteenth 
|i^s|l^w which regulates the geological distribution 
KcOTie various ethnological pap^s and sketches, 
waurratives of various towns in Switzerland and 
in ITvery agreeable style. 


parallel English rendering, will, it is to be hoped, attract attentimi 
m the proper quarter. The principal complaints appear to be Ihe ' 
infringement of the capitulation Ranted upon the acquisition uf 
the island by England, and the precipitation of soipe recent iimo- 
vations designed to remedy a state of administrative anarchy 
whose existence is admitted, but which might, l)r. Qetkor maiiK 
tains, have been remedied by a simple re-ouactment 4>f the laws 
which existed before the English conquest. 

Dr. F. Jagor §, so favourably known by his description of the 
Philippine Archipelago, has recently returned fVom a thorough 
inspection of British India, and conveys his views on the com- 


Ittdr,'wriltea in 7very agreeable style. 

A^tlibi%h.iitcmnlete in itself, Dr. G. Koerting’s Life of Petrarch t 
!a’ derigped as ine first volume of a comprehensive history of 
hteiatiiie during the Itenmssance period. Three volumes 
aKW^.aisame riie form of Mographies devoted to as many repre- 
sent^t^paiBCipsw^PetrBC^, ilocoacdo, and Tasso; the others 
^^i^fined eras of literal^ history. With this 
im it is intEdligible that Dr. Koerting should attach 
. bis iatpovtaiiCe to Pbtrsroh In his capacity of poet than as the 
oM^tor of the great humanistic, movement of his time, the 
APoeCM^Ihe jrisssmsl spirit, and the restorer of classical philology. 
Tsis 'iidsrtof J^tnirdi’s literary character may indeed have b^n 
utidul^^iWooted; Dr. Koertingfs treatment of the writings on 
which W&tte rests ^psors nevertheless too superficial. On the 
other mD^be la highly successful in pointing out the merits of 
nuU^ bl Latin writings, now little read; especially the 

refioM ptyeUkigi^ analysis in the Ds Contm^ Mvndt, the 
virnpMtrnlmm flkss of:jttt08e oDnlbssiozui of feelimr 

^qppieuoib a||||epartmeDt of spjseifieal^ modem 


population' 

__ 


consequent 
upportM on 
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Germany is the dassio land of comparative philology, and the , 
superiority of German scholars combines Mth tWr knowledge of 
foreign tongues to mnder translations of such works an iafiequent 
pbenomenon in their language. The exception made on btdujjf. of 
the eminent Italian phiiolomst Ascoli || seems chiefly due to, his 
personal acquaintance with the translator^ the late HemholdMei^ . 
dorf, a young man of extraordinary promise, whose career wos'pr^ 

* Die Griechen da MittelatUnt vnd ihr Einfimt taf da 
Odtur^ Ein Mstoriseher Temueh. Yon Blkrias, fibmtet venDri W« < 
Wagner. Guteridoh*. Bertehmemi. Loudon: Nutt. , " ' 

f Vie Stadt Jiiifaimdf$izdtntmnndida‘tihnUi^Ji!Mtmd»t OeMhllmte' 
Yerfassuag end Bochtazufttand. Yon Dr. F. G. von BuMe. LsSac 
lMmek«r» Husibkitd Loudon t Williams ih Nergste. 
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ittfttinsly terminated at the age of twenty-tbiee. Tbm t^aktion 
alone moat hare been no inoonsiderable ondnrtaking for a young 
inyalid. and in addition to it Merzdorf appears to bare ooeopied 
himaeli during hli residence in Italy with the study of Leopardi. 
The moat generally interesting of Aacoli's euaya is perhaps the 
Introduction^ in which be reviews the progress recently made in 
the restoration of the primitive stages of language, and sketches 
the characters of Corssen hnd Schleicher as philologists. The 
most important, hotrever, is undoubtedly the disquisition on cant 
afid tianj; dialects, a thonie of infinite entertainment as wedl m 
phUoloncal interest. Some of the elanfr terms emtipyed in French, 
and Itmian aro metaphors of no incoosmemblo elegance' anp appro* 
priateineahf The aubject requires and would repay a much more 
thorough invostjjEpition than it has hiUierto roceivod. Another 
Taluahfe paper contains specimens of the dialect, and illustration^ 
of the traditions and nianuors, of the Albanian colonists in Soutliurn 
Italy. ^ * 

■ Ifr. Ilorstmann* has found a rich^ store of earlv English 

g ietriCal l^nnds, mostly unpublished, in the Vernon M S., which 
0 has edited in a simple, businoss-liko fusliioji, with only too 
little of the ostentation of a conmw'ntary. These artless compo- 
aitiuns i^ro of course oLiefiy inteiesting in a philological point of 
view; in this respet^t their value is gn'at, and we should have 
l^n glad of some guide to thoir dialectical find other pociiliuri-' 
tics from BO accoin]ilished a scholar as the editor. One, nowevor, 
a poem on tho (Creation, already published by Dr. 'V\^ulckoi‘», ))Os- 
Bosses eonsldorable poet icalment, and a luoruulaborato rbytkiuical 
form than usual. Tho most important of the remainder is u 
s metrical veision of a part of tho “ Golden Legend,” a spiiitod 
and interesting, if not highly poetical, performance, to which Di. 
llorstmonn has judiciously oppeiided tho Jjatiii for tho 
comparison. ^ Tho volume contains six other legends of 

: representativo of Assyrian studies iu 
led by the strictures of J*rofossor 
produce the runs! oxhmsive and elaborate work 
'vith which cuneiform studies have ns yet been enriched by a 
QermfUi scholar. It hardly anpoais that rrofesaor Clutschmid has 
" uijged any %ut tho most obvious objections, such as tho dis- 
, cropancies between tho Assyrion and other chronologies, and the 
peculiar difficulty of deteiniining the pruuunchition or names iiloo- 
pphphically expressed. Alter a biief reply on Iheeti general questions, 
Frofossor Sebroder proceeds to investipato individual cases ol diffi¬ 
culty. Ho accounts for some of tbo chronological difficulties which 
have arisen by tbo errors committed by tbo cuneiform sciibos Iheiii- 
Bolvesj disputes the theory that Assyrian was, at the period or 
tho later inscriptions, a dead or a mcicly official langungt^; and nd- 
dressos himsuli in particular to a number of geograpliical and his¬ 
torical problems connected with the subject. Muhri^ for instimco, 
IS blgypt (Misntim), not Afghanistan, although a tribe of the 
name is mentioned in an inscription of Tiglath rdcser as existing 
to the south-west of the Oaspiau Sea. 'J’lin dilhculties connected 
with IGiig Thul may bo removed by his idcntitication with Tig- 
lath Fileser. There is no reason to suspf'Ct any iiitorruptiou in 
* the eponymous lists df Assyrian inagistratt^s. Tho hnul de- 
' termination of such abstruse points may long nmiaiu un- 
'«6ortain, but mennwhilo Dr. .Schrader's temjH'ranco of language, 
minute attention to dutail, and evident aversion to more conjec¬ 
tures, are indisputably calculated to produce a strong impression iu 
bis favour. Ho writes like one oonseions of great insecurity and 
liability to error, but equally conscious of having actually att.lined 
a firm, thougfi narrow, l)*vsis of certainty,from which the region of 
Itnowlodge may be indefinitely extended. ISuch seems to be also 
the conclusion of Profoasor^ Tiolel, of Leyden, who sums uj) a 
general review of tho subject very favourably as regards the 
substantial value of tbo invcstig.itions of Assyrian 6choUis,thou<jh 
censuring them for Laving attempted to satisfy the popular 
(ipmiito fur brilliant results by discovering too much. 

ifi^mo§]s tho title of a Japaneio tract against Christinnity, 
equoBy interesting for iU direct statements and lor thu light it 
throws on the feelings of the educated class(‘s iu .Tai>an. The 
writer tidbits v^tq lorco of conviction than of reasoning; and 
bis otyqctions are in general of tbo most obvious kind, such as 
'wore umedBy Oolsusand other writers ol similar calibi-e in the early 
^'ys ofGhristianity. An original olonieot, however, is imported 
h^ttflihi^controversy by tho reverence for parents which forms so 
Btrikibg a feature of tl^Ubincso and Japanese naiionol character. 
Tk 4 jnassMes in the rRw Testament where filial ere apimrently 
.(pul^rclinamd to other duties will evidently, until duly explained, 
serious moral difficulty iu the better minds among these 
; It is, for example, imposuble fur our Japanese to 
that, under any circumstances whatever, ** tho daughtor- 
xiS-Uqr^Vuld be set apainst the mother-in-law.’* Asa fervent 
ConHoisn, our author entertains but a foint regard for truth 
tbo abstract; tho business of religion, in his view, is 


^ammiung aUfnglitHhrr Lrgcntieth \m C. ITursUBMttin* Hi*ilbr<imis 
xXmnin||^r. London: Wilhams & JSmgnts, 

T Aeii^ar/in/ifU iiinf r/n IteifrM itur monu- 

mmfa/m Geschnhttmud ChronoiMpp dn Atturifr* Von £bur- 
Ciomtns ItUhvi. London; WUliumu b NorgSte* 
duurhhgi9 ihr$ Ktgnbntne fw dh verpkhhende Sfligtfis- 
{ffiSSff’BuU ^ *’■ SohuLo, 

iJcr At Von Jatin TschiuhcL MIt 


to promote universal psm eoH^pr^er; a^ %ijr 
dttotive of A cootnmy effect is to eendeasued* 

The science of the Kew Testament is a furiber 
with him; but bis own is by no means upon ^tbe BuzoMtii 
level. He speaks disparagingly of the^toUectualoa^jadtjj^itt 
mass of bis own count^men, and mnifrstly ax^jem^toat w 
threats and promises of Ohristianiiy mil have much influence witb 
them. Buddhism, he hints, obtdned a footing in the same ; 

it is an«evil, but one which it is needful to tolerate. The M era^ 
del religion of Japan is not mentioned. At the end pf hia tiustlse 
ise professes to derive consolation from a report which haaoieach^ 
him tiuit the works of Confucius are being translated India* 
From tlris ho infers that within thirty or forty years Bdddhiam 
(%hich he seems to confound with Brahminism, uuTobs India beyond 
tho Ganges is meant) will probably be extinct in India; but tsara 
that about the same time a worse kind of Buddhism will baye 
become dominant in Japan. Lot, ho coududes, ^Hhe Oovttti'* 
ment look to this.” a ^ , 

Dr. Lange's ground plan” of Christian ethics* corresponds 
with perfect exactness to its title, a mere outline, ample |n 
bo far os no department of the subject is^mitted, but still a mpU 
chart especially designed for tho guidance of the professional tlno* 
lOginn. Tlic copious treatment of the DSlbish Bisliop Ma^nseu't, 
whoso work on the same Ihome appears in a German version jgnte 
the author's own superintendence, affords a romi^kable oodb^t* 
Bisliop Martunsen is eloquent and discursisre, and interests higiMlf 
particularly in such practical questions bej^ond the sphere of theo¬ 
logy proper as tho righteous omploymentand distribution of capital. 
Ilia wort is far more readable and suggestive than Dr. LangeiSp, but 
ni(ilit‘s no claim to the forinul sciuntihe precision of tho latter.^ 

[t is not quite ob^dous liow the ^^roblem of a natural history 
of woman” | would be defined by F. von Baerenbach. H,i^ qwu 
spwial contribution to it, whatever it may bo, is an analysis ^v>be 
conflicting views of Schopenhauer, who ragards tho passion" and 
poetry of love ns the illuBive halo with which nature veils her 
jiractical aim of the perpetuation of tho species j and of Michelet, 
who considers them as the chief realities of existence. The con^- 
1 rust between Ivv o such opposite thinkers is piquant, and Herr von 
Baerenbach shows himself capablo of doing justice to both. i 

“ Tlie A B C of Dassion,” § by Otto Boquetto, is a refreshing 
b<iolt in this rcs])ect —that it renews tho tniditio^of tho old type 
of German novel without becoming either silly or wearisome. The 
romantic and bentimentiil style of fiction wliich of old found uni- 
verinl favour is indeed by no means extinct, but has of Into been 
abandoned to inferior writers, tho best iiovelists^iming cither at 
strict realism or at tho di'iseiuination of special ideas. It is therc- 
iure pleasant to traverse again tho familiar regidn of eloquent, if 
slightly unreal, emotion, and exciting, if hardly probable, incident, 
in the company of no hnvk seribhler who adheres to the old trade 
simply beciTuse ho is too old to learn a new one, but of so elegant 
and cultivated a writer as Iferr Otto Iloquetto. 

The October number of llio JluudHchmi || contains several con¬ 
tributions of importanco, amongst others a graphic account of the 
Arabian desert byl'aul Gussfeldt, whichshoulddo soiupthlng to re¬ 
store ancient and now somewhat waidug traditions ot Bodouiuhospi- 
lality. A pilgrimage to the desert is, he thinks, sufficiently repaid by 
the u])portuiiities it oilers for intercourse with the excellent persons 
referred to. The same jinper contains an interesting, and itt the nnfrk 
favourable, account of the convents in the desert, Tho samq afijb ^ 
wilier, ns it would appear, who has already sketched ^ojcoiffqf ip*** 
ri'eont military ninl jiolilical events in their connexion with tiaff 
Ea'tcrn quedion, begins a histoiy of the Orimeau’‘Wdt 
writer's sontiments ore rather implied than expressed; 
general tendency of his work must bo to impress upon hil coviutjrjfh 
men the exlivnio danger of imcouraging Itussisn 
Studies oil Goethe’’are chiefly occupied with the 
literary journal publisliod at Frankfort to which Gq 
buted iii'his youth. An essay on anim/il inagnetisrtl bv 
is extremely hostile to tfis mesmeric theory injul its’^a 
especially clairvoyance and spiritualisin. ^ ^ < 

liuBsimi wino has hardly as yet estyiblished itsettttiu , 

marketsTbot there seems to bo no reason why it not 
current number of tho limBimi Utevmv 5i contains a vera » 

ac(*ount of the cultivation of tho vine in the Ii)mpii:|hP9^g^y 
iu tlie Crimea, Transcaucasia, and Bessarabia. No less thofi^ wpt ^ 
huutliod varieties of tho grape are cultivated in the Crimea, wl 
the most attenlion has hitherto been paid to tho RccUmat|2r^ 

Tho system of cultivation is describea in the pres6qj| pai 
mereiiil and statistical details are to follow. Slavonic ij 
wino, and also of the Cross, form the subject of an ent 

K by professor Wessclofsky. Professor Petsboldt coni 
view of fcichuylot’s Turkman, 
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td him iwhHt there w to be locked for. It will de^eisd In 
Ig^at liieftfturd on the ifidivMuftl «eal and elnergy of oue or 
Iteiteotto'vbf thcr the ooUeotion is even decently armnged* Ev«y- 
tbing proclrtims nWtlute indifTerenee to the acquisition of thi* 
Mnd of kctwledge, while verbal ecbolarebip la fostered by pfieee 
fi^thnut nnmber, KxeitiinerB take no account of nrch©orogy j it 
o<mat ibdireetly In eome ways; but no certain value C«t4 ^ 
ptkt upon it. And tinder our present Byaiem of examlimtiorKi this 
iseqnivident to positive diecotmtgument. The natnml result is 
that art atiil animieelogy erre entirely noglocted; and the groat 
acw^ia^Hv of Ihiglishiiien who go through the counse of so-oaJted 
alassical education remain in utter ignoranOe of that which might 
have enlargi^ their boriaon of senso and mind and enriched their 
Kves with iasilng ploasiiro and rcHnemont. Knowledge of Qreuk 
and Bonian art is^ loft aside ns a kind of iiUo luxuiy; and such 
hnottledgo oftbe literature as has been acquired, kavnig no living 
raoty withers ftnd drops olf. Wo believe that hi a very great 
number of cases nothing is left but the general moral results Of the 
giammatkal dMcipUno which is only oue element, and not the most 
iharautorietlc or impftrtant one, of classical studies ns they shauUl 
bo. If poniivo ovidonce of the working of our present system be 
required, it is not dilHcull to find it. Knghind is tho country 
vHiei'o liittlli end Greek are studied most minutely and by the 
Inrgest proportion of the educated claKies; and it is also the' conn- 
Wy whWh ift the last half-century has done least, in proportion to 
Hi rciourensy for the knowledge of Greek and lloinan nntiqnities. 
There is, indeed, a stramge degree of ignorance, e\'eii amoag 
jcholars, of the amount of work of this kiad which has been ar.- 
Mrmplished in our own times, and still more of what remaitts to bo 
done. Only a great find, IHm that of tho Geriuan expedition to 
Oiympia, eomuiands any attention among our educated public, and 
that li ibr the most part of a languitf sort. One is positively 
asbatited to think of the julj^lation there would have boon in the 
Whole World of letters and «rt if ihra Olympian treasures had been 
laid qien in the sixteenth century. 

We have spoken in the present tense of dravvhacks that have 
existed till within the last few years, the Engli.«h language not being 
capable of definitely expressing a paulo-prcterito or transitional 
state of aHairs. Hut there is reason to beliovo that the Univer- 
sitSes, or at ai^ rate sonm of the more active spirits of the Uttivar- 
aiiies. are on tue point of stirring in the matter; and we wish aU 
passiole success to the adventure. The paiticular form it may 
ilaume must be the subjeot of careful consirleratlon; but tho means 
will hardly bo wanting when the importance of Iho purpose is 
Mcngniced, and examples or soggostious are rciuly to hand in the 
^stnmatic attention already given to archmology in Frmioo and 
wrmany. Cambridge is making a beginuing with the Fiuwilltam 
Muflemn, which has a cm^leDtion ah*eady capable of serving as a 
oneiana for systcinatac iftsHtietion in aiidwt art. Its work is for. 
the present in the condition of individual enterprise, but Piofeasor 
Gbmn is doing With existing means nil that individual ontevprkie 
can do. The old colleotions nave been rearranged so far as apivae 
aHowed, ofid new copies of selected antiques are being added, fn 
fHirtiiBular, copies have been proeonred iboni IHrlin of the greater 
part of the recently disootcim Olympian aeulpttures, an under- 
tMMng in which Cambridge has been foremost in England. By 
the- time that the study of Greek art can be organized to any 
useful extent, it may be hoj»ed that tho materials for it will be & 
a fbrward state of prepHration. 

Ail this while wo nave left out of account a cerlain sort of 
psrsoDH whom we could wish to believo very few; but we fear 
were are, in fact, a good many of them, and no fervency of wishing 
WtU diminish the ntimbdr. " These arc tho people who auppoie 
that art in general, and andeiit art in particular, does not require 
or deserve any systematic study at all. Iti thdv view, all that one 
has to do to Imrn everything worth knowing is to wiilk into a 
*iiHi9euni and look about one, dwelling on this or tlmt object as 
fanoy may decide. A person who resolutely confines himself to 
ibis kind of acquaintance with art will never know what he kiMe, 
and may continue, in spite of all warning, to believe that he loses 
nothii^. The best, and probably tho only, cure for this state df 
fUied is to spend an hour or two in a museum with a man who 
dees know something of the matter, and has the gift of impiHftiig 
Ms knowledge. If that nrodacea no efibet, the case most m 
Bounced one of invincible ignorance. It is not unnatursl that 
people who have been broQgbt up in the belief that art iSBinepe 
plaything-'or less than a plaything, for play has its rules teid 
aysteuHii and elaborate ones too-^^ouiaoling to a doctrine whidi it 
Blight cost them some trouble to abaudtm. But even these 
he brought to see that, wi^ ihodenite forethoii^t and tseuble, 
the rising genemriona of Kogtish boys and men may be taught 
semetbing much better. It is hasdly rimh to prophesy tihsi tile 
Bscessary pains will be ibimd to be a^d infSfSSbient even ibote^ the 
soboolmasterb least exalted point or view. For all improveiMMite 
ia education which quiehen the pupllb toterest in his etodles see 
tonndi if they demand mewe hnpwledge, a^anees, and legeBaity 
en tho teimberh part at the outsst, to save Ubour in tho^etel. In 
seduue to a mlCHUuin the dUtasteful and meohanM pttft Of 
leaohiirg has always been the aim of reforiBera. We hi^ ^ 
Istebns, the seeing snd bandling of real things, made a p 

psgt of tueent seheases of pmaiy educatkm from Idle___ 

uMenwpwaids. WJwm wo owne to the ago tor dMeal 
ibe moBumeats of dassical auttoulty offer osveady««Bftde#iii!im 
Wf olijedt^eifiona of the m«^ pertoct Wa 
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Greric end Boteto civilisiitkm eculd U toriljito sdisd ^ % 
efieetaal reform in oiw present most barbaeoBS IsihhA or |Hn 
nooneiiig thakngiiNiges. A xsformed Latte premnieiatteB wee ii 
troduoed a few years ago at Omubrids^, but the ^dham 
taken up with' any thoroughness, and has itow hsen for au ^iteitei 
allowed to drop. We believe it is much the aame t 


Oxford j and indeed it can hardly be expected that young, me 
who have been brought^p in a slovenly prortoiwsSaHotrat seSwk 
should not be loth to ia)#the troifble of sdquiringa liitesiw on 
at collage. The reform, if it is to be teetteg, must bo began ui 
oohools and work upwards. Scinethlng is eiriog dofle hrthat wa^ 
but obiefiy^ if cot exclusively, in the more m<^era of eto pBlA] 
schools, and wo fear not with much effect. The Ifiiiet is Hist mm 
skill and pains are needful for the purpose than most teachers has 
to give to it. Not merely change of sound, but chaaoe of eoal 
and intooatloii, is wanted. We shall hardly tnske Latln^prodac 
the elfoct of a living tenguage on the ear if we are cemtent wjh 
shufilkig the vowehsemnds and hardening our tfh and^s. It id 
comparatively light thing whether the ^tish sohoolhsy shall g 
on pronottcclng eenag so that a Continental scholar WSRild thin 
he meant inhfftg, or shall pronounce it as he now does Mmas. B 
should be taught to open his month for every vowel and round tx 
every consonant, and not to slur unaccented syllables or suppree 
the force of double consonants as wo do now* With our presen 
fashion of treating Latin consonants, prosody becomesqnite arbitratj 
As things now are we make no difference between cmis and cS»is 
we shall have amended a little, but not very much, if We mak 
these distinguishable, but leave cdfiM undiatiiwulshablieftom Gsefit’i 
Not that anv Gootinontel nation, excepting Italy^ ismacb better o. 
than we are in these particulars; Frenca Latin, especially acclentag 
tical Latin, is but little more agreeable than English. But if we nr 
to reform, we had better reform thorotighly. We should ourselvc 
be inclined to say that tho choice is between Mr. Munro's fol 
programme, as explained by him in a iMmphlet some years age 
and nolhing; reserving, however, a little concession to huma 
weakness on the point of the v, for which we should like to b 
allowed to take the German (instead of Bngllrii) w as a comuro 
mite. For Greek nothing whatever faae been done, or seems Ukel 
to bo done. Yot our barWism is here much worse than in Latiz 
where at all events we have got the accentual stress right enmigl; 
with a few exceptions in detail, such as tho enclitic fue. But i 
Greek we know that we have got both the sounds and the sccen 
tuation hopelessly wrong, Oicero might possibly recognize th 
genered rhythm of his perimls in an Engltsh mouth, tliough th 
sound would bo strange. The modern Italian rea^ng would se^u 
to him, so far se one could giutss, provincial and slovenly; but h 
would probably find ii intelligible. Bemosihenet would oertain] 
take our reading of his orations for anythiug sooter than QreelE 
what he would make of them in a modem Athenian’s delivery i 
uncertain, but wo thiuk he would at any rate know that It wa 
meant tor Greek. Unfortnnately ho one nas yet succeeded in a 
reooBstreoting the classical pronunoiatios e(f Gtoek as to acmmtoi 
very general assent. Oiiir own «uggestioD<^«* 4 hough we foar nobod; 
will give ear to it^would bo to adtot proviatenidly the utoWsr 
Greek pronunciation, which is at all events regitlimy desoeodei 
from the ancient one. It cannot well differ from the speech o 
Demosthenes, or at most of Flutarch, much more than ours doe 
from the speech of Chauter, What sliouid we think of a Gerinai 
sobtdsr who persisted in reading Chaueer or Shakspeare Uk 
German bemuse it is a known fact tlmt the monctudatlon o 
likiglisli has uudmone considerable changes P This h ptocisel; 
what we have ^ae ever since the Xtefosmatkm in the ease d 
Greek. Bui We fear we are ploadteg a deeperute oadte. 


THE AMMEnGAtT PASSION PLAY AND THE ItOYAL 
AQUAKIDM. 

I^H^iONTBBY is one of Bmse quallttes to whicih itwouh 
Seem impossible to assign a limit, its achtevemeivis are n 
astounding, mid the forms te which it appsme are eo Oonstanitb 
ofatogingr according to the changing conoitionB of modisit hfi 
that languii^ is powerless to define He essence er to track te 
course. All we can hope to do te our hetetessnesedB to marie it 
most eminent exponents os they arise, and to take, earn that, li 
tbH matter at least, the world should not be permitM to remoli 
in ignoraace of its greatest mmi. We may net, peiteqte, b# able h 
do jasttoe to their daring; but we can sit any tote te tm hnmilHj 
reem oar profound admiration of tba ett^ of iteecmtoes 
This Is what we feel itoneffed to do te the ease of the manigir n; 
the Bci^el Aquariuin. Having foiled in what he had planned, t 
oarelees and ongrateful pehlio mteht be disposed to oive 
heed to Ike rare quofi^es he has miq^yed. $ueh nsgleot, hibw' 
ever, woM be nefther just nor gtotootis. 'lElIblltei^, m any 
viritte, ou^t to testedtoftediteownrewtod; nndtototefingo 
we shesrid measure Ite worth, not the eardid ittmaM bff toto 

tiotiItoeoesa,teitl^tfae origMl^ and tequkMtin 
fldvtotnto. Bi te dwteaely not Mr. Itehevtteii^ fotet BHd bli 
efitete hM not leteteid dae toDofnitkte..-'At niMi.telio 'H 
thus hem 'Ipifore., kte rime mnid 'liate, 4 Q.yb^te 
ness. #1!^ deosne/ of,tea 

teriteatooimb .'Iteitetol bp'! 




ha W4^it*«d ta ** eMN{if«niti» ’ 
Ckmk au< 1 Mr. BolwrtioQ, ^«i«fo]K>^ Ii6«d 

naitki gmtljr, 4mn ^oa«i»e a soo^hsg ^ 

iSiSirKSv dAiodial or WvetiBHMitM Ak^y. l!tie idea wa» eo 
noWt Mnd wo xaay add eo bold, that tiho aialtitodo vkiaU bad coa- 
o^vod a yoiy dtiovaat idea of tbo fusicfcioos of tbo A^aaHaa vrafi 
t^wibjr BovprioB. 

Bifc atibolim the manoger of ibe A(]fbarittm nHiit bear uv iilte a 
xaaii agaaaet Im badTetocd foetaoe to which all great o^i»a miada 
ara OKpoMd^wb caaaot but adsuit that there » a ejMciei pathoa in 
Idf atc^ m» orueade in the eattw» of religioue aft, wideh bee 
profod eo strami^ unocoeptable to the public, had not been uudor- 
tehaa noarfy every otuet reaouive woe exhaueted. Po; long 
ha MOina eoaoeaBlhlily to have euppreeeed the hunt 

of lua own g^na, tmd to Wo tutored hie conaci- 
eneo to endure prolliBar eort* of entertainnieut. ‘lh^ bad 
fined bii tanka wHh fiidt, asid he had even eueeeeded iu 
tomvthig a real whale to end ite brief existence witbin the 
vnm of hie eataUitbinent. He bad tried snakes and snoko- 
cbamers i he had done his beat to act off toadvontap the doubtful 
attraotieiw of Baqiumaux and reindeer. ‘ HauntiMS oc^urera, 
hiding poaaeaaien for a while of the stage that was*destined fin* 
another purpoae, had awallovred and disgorged the leii^^eat 
sworde aro the thtckeat vralldiig-caues', heavy weights had been 
lifted bqr heavy men ; and agtlo acrebata had shown to a wonder¬ 
ing public alt the passible contorticos of the httmitn frame, while 
twice in each day,, ae a crowning achieveiDent, a young woman 
had been shot fifon a gun or bad leapt ibom the roof of the buildiiig 
to be caught in a net below. Now that we know what be in¬ 
tended to do Ibr the good of the world, we can iiui^ne how stale, 
fiat, and eyen perhaps unprofitable, all these weary trivialities must 
have eeeraed to the high-soukd masif^er. But, with tha pariesee 
that becomes a great purpose, he waited his opportunity, and at 
lost there appeared in the public journals an SAQouncement which 
from 'its l^gth sad slaborarion would seem to have embodied 
the draam of hk managerial career. The viwy opening 
sentenca of the advertisement oeaveys an adequate Impressicm 
of th« smrit of intense enthusiatioi with which the new 
departure had besn-made* Money is but dross, wo may suppose, 
in the eyes of the manager of the Aquarium, when the interests of 
art, or religion are at stake, fiw he tells us that it whs ojfiy ** at an 
enonsoui expense'* that he bad succeeded in eonelitding 
'^arrangements ** with " die world-famed and original mountainecra 
of the Obcr-Ammergaa, who fbr the first time have been induced 
to leave their homes m order to present in England at the Hoysl 
Aquarium a series of those marvmlous living tableaux reprssentiitg 
the most striking incidents of Man’s Fall and Itodemption.” It 
must have been a shock toMr.Hobertaon'a Ibeliugs to discover that 
these simple " mountaineers ’* could nut be persuuded even by 
him to take part in eo good'a woric without " enormous expense,” 
hut It must have been a still greater surpriso and diswolutment 
to qbaerve the indignatioo with which every section of the pubfio; 
reoeiired hie amtouneement For a wtule, with a touohing 
reminiscenes of Iris imvegsnenae days, he tried to take eomfert iu 
the thought of the "large dsiuandt alaesdy forwarded for 
resiHrved seats”} toid even iu the letter announcing the , 
absndommmt of the cherished scheme, he stiU ^^iuiively 
retunM to that " demand for ssait ibr excsesolsg even 
the limits of my vsst audltoriom,” which, tegether with 
ths,iip|p)bstioo of Irii owO' conscisnoe, appear to be noyr the only 
Bolseg left to bi». And yet, even in the MUerneei of di^ 
apn^tment, there k ns trace of unbecoming anger. That the 
pubUe ehoold be hoeseduloue as to the alreagth of the devotional 
splrii with whkh the eetortaifimenle at the Aquarium are cos- 
doeted etribes trim rather with amasement and sorrow, lie has 
"yet. to Warn that pkty and reveesnee are necesserUy eonfined 
to tlto ritomneortM of St Paul's and Weetminstor Abbey ”} 

andhe eimiiqtfWMsUe that these "living tahleauc” wmrid imt 
be " eofliMpted in the spkit with which thiy are praWmtodf The 
eeomtdliltsr, H mnet tekly b» <xmfessel, k not quite so edi- 
iyinfir Hem tic Wrvid em4, thonghUese about "eitormene 
oxpeaie,'* end eexlmis only ibr the rehgious repntaikui of the 
Aq<ri«riei!i> e e em e in the moment of trim euddsnW to revert to 
thcuiiWto tile to l lrton liii amt the malum The sunide entoneket 
Is ^«wii dl'.ieesid apt W tseeefkratoA nt he htoiM eifmeies 
it, into *Hec wtoe.e. teetkien to e l kmrie by ae^ cot: ef aitoc” 
eves a leeMessf that' mWitoy peyisg eublie wMeb '^hac meds 
the 9o|il Aqtterism ttmter my manejmsset rim most popvinr. 
reieet lev sH; eml ymt « rid eeeto* Bk tm tb^ Ifv. 
Boberttos amuHw throusa hk toais, as he peawed this but 
sentokrikBaM iS hk sohW endeavoov to idsdfieate the ckMae of 
Is hk thomibto imiiisetively retom to 

IrariiMtoi; tod tolto toskedasdbdWmtoi^tkms^ 
beesepitolriW tomitot toiritoet 1^ bed k soi bsesfto tbs 
"oikM mesriktsseei^^^i^ wtodd toser haveeeJoMd toe op* 

isfbedMamse 

‘^'fiSirS^W. llBlfHlws'tei .ftOoi it, i» teMMM.te tun )MM 




beUeve he had mmged the toeto el afporriee of Me psbkA 

ikd he net been m^ested, we have no touht that he wmiW 
have wore than reeouped the "eaormoue espeeee” of whkb to' 
epeaks. There is, we ore furiwmedto tMnk, senveely any kisd 
iwpadeni endeavour io^gsi|l notoriety that weald uokbe rewarded' 
by public curiosity} aw it k therefore with a seuse of very 
gitot relief that we >have to welcome in thie csee 
the asserrioa of a Irighv^ And more euUivated order ol pubto 
(minion. For once, st kaet, good taste and good feeling have besm 
allowed to prevail, and to those who, like Mr. ItebertMn, ssey be 
tempted >to think that these finer indueoee* are now powertMS tka 
warning to ba derived from hk failure may not be witlsitfe its sea* 
It may poraibiy serve to diseeurago other sttomptoof Uiemme 
kind, ami it will doubtless cause even the moeti esterprkiag ftp^lto^ 
to pause bcfiwe tb^ give driiberate ofibooe to the nght*thktotog, 
iu every section of the public. In tkk esse, unfertontoely, it. k 
diMcnlt to feel assured that the ofihnoe toaohes the iikighsh jmblis 
alone. Tim last representation of tho passion play at Otolv 
Ammergau w-as iblly described in these coluiiuns, and wo iheii eg* 
pressed a hope that those eim^ peasants, wbeso intense sineeiky 
earned the perfenuauce far beyond reproach or ridicule, would 
steadfestly resist all inducements to shorten the fixed tenn of tem 
years between one representation and another; But, if kto 
Itoheitoon has rightly informed the public, our hope has beex dto 
appointed If—as be siqtss to tie the flwt—theso men and 
women are "the origiuul hud worid*feaied driineatom,” thsa Im 
undoubtedly deserves the credit of having dons what mos^periSiiu 
of good feeling would have wished not to do. Ho lum to sborl, at 
" enormous expens^” ovitreome the better feeltoge or the Amms»» 
^ peasants, toduoing them to take up a» a trade what had hitherto 
been done in the exercise of a devotional spirit. But it k jnsl' 
poBstok that he did not intend his words to he so strict^ totoa. 
prated. A mind accustomed to expinse itself toro^U the medtom 
of advertisements may perhaph fitly claim the Ikanee. that wa. 
readily grant to a poet; but in that esse a very groestojuetiea ban 
! been done to the meu and women who perfenitol at Awmergan. 
Tkk is a question whieh Mr. Kobertaon could very eaei]^ set at 
rest by publkhing ib« naams of the intended performeii. Ipdend «wa 
were surprised to observe that the adverrisetnenti, eo<a»iipl« in otoer 
reepeots, did not contain a Ikt of the namee^ The meve desorto 
tion of the actors as " original mountsineers ^ is a lilik vague. 
Ww scarcely know, indeed, what sort of peraon an " original monik^ 
tMueer can be. Is it that he ftsoends mountains to a dkttoet arid 
iodividual manner,^br that he k the earlkst repifeeentotive af tba 
prafeeskm of mountaineering f Tbk element of myetevy to Mto 
Itohartaonb language leaves us with a lingering hope that he did 
net intend to bo prosoicidlT acourate in hk description of tori 
troupe. Itwould oertainly be a eomfori to know thet the meuy 
who nerfenned at Amuexgau were not mixed up to thk dkOMdlfe 
aMe oustoess. Thera are, we believe, a anmher uf strelltog pkyern 
in South, Oermany quite ready to do what the membra# tot 
Aquarium wanted. Iiet ns hope, then, that he Mmaelf bus beto 
deecived, and that he has been put to " eoemoue expense * to 
taetMans even wiser than himseE In the meanwhriebk sitevttot 
hu doubtlem been called to the telegram.wM^ afpeaned to ymtsi^ 
dayV Ttotra, purporting to come kom the Buigoimmtsrof Okranm 
merauu, deehu'ing that uu man of AiwiiexgtMieeoROstaed 
In the buriness, and eummarily deuownmxur the "OhmramiileigriiiM 
Paeetonspvoratrilungen Theater Aquarium Humbug.” 


INDIAN ARMT. 

rpiIE nrepimiions now being made fer service beyond the 
-L Indwti frontier will be useful if they only result in attsnthm 
being given to the ovgaitisation of the Indian army, whkh to tto 
opimen of many competent judges stands to urgent need of refermt 
bW oBo toing, the feet may come tba sooner to notiee wbirii must 
be veeognkea earlier or later, that what is called the Madras arutj 
k leally of no use whatever except to do duty in Bnrmah, and tSi 
sot as a sort of expensive military police over the South of 
When the oMcers of that anuy are thmnielvee feond oiltotog 
opinim which, if less plainly expressed, are to the same efibrii, 
thUM k evidently net much left to be saM. For years past ewto 
one eunversant with the faete knows that we have been kee^kqf iqi 
an eifcto force which has long survked its utility, maraiy onv cf 
defesenae to the iatorestt of theofiicera couceetted; hot toero toe 
been a sort of tacit agreement on all sideenot to look toe tlttogJiio 
tot feee, and to say ndthbg unideaBant ribent it. Bui ntrir 
tout toe Indkn army k likely to to ntedtd tor veal nasL H 
will ki^ly be wise to riiirk tpeakh^ any Itiktot.: 
one woMd sm’iouriy propose to send Madras kotos to ton 
MM Md ftr w uny'witieh M^t ).• 
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maiotanance of the new oi^anixation, which gires only eeven, may 
be eon«idored m settled. The conclusive objection to maintaininfr 
the larger eetahtUhment of officers—enroneoualy called the old 
syatom, in old days half the ofEcers nominally belon^pg to a 
raiment were permanently withdrawn for stan or civil sitna- 
tmns—are that it would he inordinately expensive; that in peace 
time there would be nothing for the greater part of the 
o^^rs to do, and that equally tuere -would be no functions for the 
dative officers to fulfil. After all, the reduction made has not been 
so very great. Under the old system the native infauti^ battalions 
were cloven hundred strong, and had seldom more than ten or a 
dozen ofAcers present, mostly juniors. Now there are only seven 
oiRcers, but all effective, for a man going ou the staff or to civil 
emplopmeatKis mode supernumerary or struck off the list; and the 
battalion itself has been cut down to seven hundred. This point has 
been exhaustively treated in the very able Minutes by Lord Napier 
of Magdala and Sir IleBry Norman, to ho found in the Bluobook 
on Indian army organization published a few months ago; and 
Sir Henry Norman disposes olfectively of the assertion so often 
advanced, that regiments thus weakly olHcered will certainly be 
rendered ineffeetivo on service from loss of ofOcers, by showing 
what the actual average loss him been in our most severe Indian 
campaigns. The average is about two otfjcers a battalion; so that, 
distributing the loss over the whole force engaged, there would 
still be left five oflicors per regiment. Now the old irregular 
refriiuents used to get on very, well with three otficors apiece. 
Still, it is not only possible, hut probable, that individual regi¬ 
ments would Bufler much more severely ; aud that can hardly be a 
desirable arrangement which necessitatos tho filling up the gaps 
by officers brought in from other regirueuts, strangers to the men 
whom they have to lead. An ostablishment of seven ofheers seems 
also an inconveiuent basis for working promotion in time of peace. 
Lord Napier of Magdala proposes tiiat the seven officers of an 
Indian regiment, although appointed* to it from the Staff Corps, 
and continuing to hold each a specific imst in it as a Staff appoint¬ 
ment, should m considered as permanently attached to tlie regiment, 
and entitled in ordinaiy course to the succession to the vacancies 
arising therein, just as in the British Line officers are now entitled 
to succeed to regimental vacancies in order of seniority. It is 
true that the officer can only get tho step in virtue of being 
publicly gazetted to it, ns from second m command to com¬ 
mandant; but neither can a lieutenant succeed to a company with¬ 
out being gazetted to it. XiOrd Napier would make tho succession 
bv rerimental seniority as much tho rulo in one case as in 
the other, so that every officer may feel the permanent nature of 
hU tie to the regiment to whicli ho is first appointed, 
instead of being possessed with the desire he might otherwise feel 
to better himself by getting transferred to another regiment. In 
fact, Lord Naj.ier would put a stop to the constant shifting about 
of officers which had been going on during the first years of the 
new system, aud which, carried too far, was no doubt iujurious. 
But a serious objection to tho new plan is that promotion by 
seniority in such small bodies must necessarily lend to extreme 
inequality of promotion among different regiments. Ixird Napier 
replies to this in anticipation by observing that it is im¬ 
possible to prevent some such irregularities under any system. 
Even in^ the British line, with cadres of mOTO than thirty 
officers, inequalities and supersessions occur. This is true; 
but then they are likely to he much more intensified iu pro¬ 
portion ns the cadre is reduced. Suppose, to take an extreme 
case, that every regiment had only two officers, aud tliat pro¬ 
motion was to he regulated by regimental seniority; in one 
the junior might succeed to the command in a few mouths 
or weeks, while iu the other the junior remained so till old age. 
And, wuth only seven officers to a regiment, and promotion re¬ 
gulated by seniority of regimental succession, the inequalities 
arising will assuredly he so numerous, especially on active service, 
that it will be found impossible procticidly to maintain the rule. 
But indeed India is a country where rules are made only to ho 
broken; so rapidly do Ministers and Governors succera one 
another, that tho wisdom of one year becomes the foolishness of 
tiie next. 

But it is as an organization for the native troops that these small 
isolated battalions seem most defective. A body of seven hun¬ 
dred men, all told, is too small to be able to leave a depot behind 
when it ^es on active service; and either it must bs allowed to 
run down, and to put off recruiting till it returns from the seat of 
war, or the arrangements for filing up casualties must be impro¬ 
vised when the war breaks out. Now this defect, as well os the 
difficulty about regulating promotion, would be got over by 
organizing these skeleton corps in rcjgim^ts of two or tbr^ or 
four battalions each, each battalion being Qhe of the existing inde¬ 
pendent regiments. Not more than'Wo, or at the most three,^ batw’ 
taliooa of a reriment would go on service at a time; the remainder 
would act as o^tsto All up the gaps in the ranks of the associated 
battalions at the seat of war, and io train Mtuits. 

The officers would form one body for the purpose of promotion, 
and would bo distributed among tKo different battalions according 
I to their requirementB. Xjord Napier, however, after djeeiMMaiig 
.inch a plan Ip the Minute already referred to, decides aga$DSt it, 
and opinion of so very high an authority must cany gmt 
wpigittt yet we venture to mink that tiie conolurioti is arrived at 
insufficient grounds^ “Itwouldbe contiary te oUr 
aays^ the late Commander-in-chief in India^p. k 8 of the 
BltieMok-r^to promote a union of feeling and a common inte^. 
inaoXnxfoa^hoay «« three Jegimen^becatlmdiwffis^^ 


is the greatest evil wp have to guns! i^dst,ln apy one portion 
would be certaiu to pervade tbe^whole.”, Now,if all theren- 
mente of tho BengaTaimy as at present constitute were separate 
in kind ftom all the others, each being different as to caste, recrniting 
ground, and in’ hther respects, from every other regiment, tisso no 
doubt the possibility of combination would be to a certain ex^ 
tent increased by such a ihsion; although in^ an army more than 
sixty thousand strong, any single body within it not naore than, 
two thousand strong would surely not be a fomudablp element 
on the ground of possible disaffection. Bat, as a n atter of &ot, 
tho homogeneous forces.already existing are much huger ihiin this* 
Several regiments are composed entirely of Hindustanis; othors 
entirely of Sikhs; others of men from beyond the frontier; and, 
altbougb these elapses may he distributed in different regiments, 
any feeling of disaffection arising in one of them would w pretty 
sure to extend to all the troops belonging to the same clas^ how¬ 
ever they might bo divided. Tho organization of the ^pi^s 
of the old Bengal army in a f^eat many different regiments did 
not prevent them from combining together in 1857, The feeling 
of brotherhood and the spirit of combination among Indian troops 
arhies mostly from propinquity. Tho Bombay and Madras armies 
came little in contact with that of Bengal, and escaped the con¬ 
tagion of tho Mutiny. Tho Punjab troops also held aloof; and if 
tho Bengal army, much tho largest of the three now existing, 
which now occupies a tract of country as far as ftom Calais to 
Constantinople, were to ho recast into two distinct armies, kept 
ouiiruly apart in time of peace and recruited from different sources, 
tho danger from combination would ho so greatly reduced that we 
might safely introduce an organization of laigo regiments, such as 
in every other army has been found a necessary condition for keep¬ 
ing up au ciFective force in the Held, by admitting of complete and 
well-organized depots. 

As it is, we hoar that the same thing has had already to be 
done, iu another way. Tho native regiments ordered to the front 
are to have their small numbers at once augmented by drafts from 
other regiments which remain behind. This is merely a rqugh 
and imperfect method of carrying out the thing that is proposSl. 
The regiment whicli has to supply the drafts will.evidently be in 
effect a second or depot battalion to the other, while the ac¬ 
quaintance with the roinfoTcements gained by the officers of the 
reserve regiment during the process of training them will natur¬ 
ally indicate them as the fittest to he selected to fill up any gaps 
arisiug in the commissioned grades of tho combatant regiment. 
Surely it would he much better to carry this out in a systematic 
way. But indeed, beyond the battauon unit, organization as 
understood in the armies of Europe has not yet been introduced 
into any branch of tho Indian army. 


PUFFS FROM TUE PULPIT. 

T ia hard to make tho best even of one world, hard to live with 
tho steady purpose of attaining one sort of success. There have 
been times and countries in which people deliberately made their 
choice between the world and religion, and pursued the contem- 
lative or the active life with undivided eagerness. Those times 
ave been, but the English race sighs for at least two worlds 
to conquer—this and the next. Success in this life is not enough 
for many distinguished men and eminent Obristians, whose ript 
hand builds churches while their left hand is busy with pulung 
down banks. Among otber persons of enterprise and activity, IXr. 
Joseph Parker, Minister of the City Temple, seems to deserve a 
place of honour. The width of his Christian sympathy is well 
known, and he is recognized as almost the official comforter of Hr. 
Henry Ward Beecher. His sermons, we believe, are attractive, his 
religious writings are full of unction, and his commereiid arrange¬ 
ments ard certainly wor^y of the study of all whose lot k cast in 
an mre of advertisemeutr. Br. Parker is connected in some way 
vrith A paper called the JPountotn, and he is not slack to trork ^is 
pldsant little source of pious and polite recreation. The Sfiain^ard 
publishes this specimen of his circulars, which has had at least the 
effect of gaining one inquiring reader for Br. Porkef's periodical:— 

The City Temple. E.C., Oct. X4.^entlemen,—We are about to pabUsh 
iu the Founiatn a serioa of descriptive articles, and I shall glad iff you 
trill sllow oar Special Commissioner to wait upon you. lie will draw 
special attention to your business in a very telling way. The cost of tiie 
visit, description, and forty insertions of a six line (tingle Oulomn) edver- 
tisdment will be ten guineas. The Fountain goes into thousands upon thou¬ 
sands of families every week, and is given away in tbousimds at the door of 
tiie City Temple every 8undl^. A more eligible medium for your odvesv 
:isement 1 could not recommend.—I am, most tespeetfiitiy yours, JottarB 
?AitKsiih Minister of the City Temple. 

Allured by the kindly and almost, internal tond tMs Unto, 
charmed by Br. Parker’s fraiiknew in recoinmendiiig as an eliglbla 
medium for advertisements a mejBnm which chanced to be his 
own property, we have periled some nninhen of the Ibuntaiih A 
man is nataratiy curious to see whnt kind of rriijgiph ilong 
with to much pcactieal tboughtftdii^, and to imy. m 
and tbe pions literature which Br. Parker o<rinbki«|w$ti $ngttlaed 
advertiaements. ^he result has been extrmn^"We 
ire attic to gangs the exact market vsfiie of 
Parker offers tot his ina series of 

We «sh,eilJadri;ihtte^ri^ ■, 
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cImt ftH tint ilraakneto of an early friead^ m can »py , 

90100 wodk placeo in tlio. Independent armour, and can bo Osaured * 
that j^ro v^' alomys the habitation of brotherly love. 

TIm apirowi or the IHueating minister are laid bare, and deacons 
are ehiattoed ; oirith a fatherly ‘ hand. It may be as well to begin 
w^ith im example of the social and desoriptiro ” articles whidi are 
o^red to thousands of gaileless subscribers. Fihit, a significant 
Ifttie essay which stands by itself may be qiioied from the 
, fbwifriri of October 24 , 

' OoB .NmoHuouKa—LiTicuAiivr ai«i> Commriu;ial. 

Situated as the Foutiiain now is in budgate Cii’cus, we find ourselves in 
the very miilst of neighbours of all sorts—active, prosperouB, and useful. 
We intend giving a literal^' picture of our surroundings so soon as our special 
tionunisrioner can complete his profossiounl visit to all the offices, shops, 
warehouses, and hotels which crowd around us. 1 n our picture tlicrc will bo 
names known fhrougliout the world, uud namos just rising into omiocnce. 
We shall have to take our readers up live, six, and seven storeys, and show 
them the cldmneys of the city anti the stnuko rliercof. Wc shall have to 
oall upon the bookseller, the tourist, the hotel proprietor, the dealer in 
panes, the vendor of lobacco, ti)o pnblihbor, the editor, the phrenologist, 
the electrician, ami a score not to bo named. This will give our country 
readers an idea of the strength with which the pulse of the city beats. 

After Dr.^ Parker has called on tho bookseller, the dealer in 
urscs, the phrenologist, and a scoro uot to be tiauiod, wo presume 
e will boirin to advortisu their business, ns he has already 
odTertised tliat of some other houses. The City Toniple, as wo 
learn from the Fowntain, has been decorated lately, nud is liko 
that of Solomon in all its glory. I>r. P(irk<;r preactiud a serinuii 
when the place was opened, lie said that “ Prufossor Dunaldaon, 
of London University, was here on ]''riJay night, and he said that 
he had not seen anything anywhere uiore’charming in the way of 
Church decoration!^,. . . lJut do not n^t there; tho place is 
nothing, but the spirit is every tiling,” J)r. I’arkcr went on to 
observe that beauty is a means of grace,” but that soino persons 
do not see it; they insult tho angel by their bucolic stare.” We 
don't know whether any of Dr. Parkers congregation dislike paying 
for '^columns executed in a rich murrey colour, the background of 
caps being laid In a deop rich blue, and portions of tho llutings of 
ahafts alternately gilded.” If there are such stingy persons, no 
doubt they insult by their bucolic stare the window in which 
Oliver Cromwell, of all people, represents the virtue of Temper¬ 
ance. W'e cannot stop to dcscribt^ all the Nonconformist glories of 
(he City Temple; but, from a commerciul {loint of view, the 
thing to note is that it was decorated by Misssrs. A. By a 
curious coincidence, the Fiuinttiin devotes' two columns to a 
description of the ^'studio” of Mr. A., ^Svhero numerous 
examples prove him possessed of the true spirit of a decorator, 
and show him to have mastered the spirit of ^concord in sweet 
colours.’” Hero is a venr pretty little puff wliich may be recom¬ 
mended to tho ‘^Neighbours, Literary and Commeiciul,” of the 
Fountain. Dr. Parker wields all tho intlucnce of the pulpit fa now 
but eligible advertising medium) and of the pi'ess. He can observo 
an bis sormouB that Professor Donaldson is pleased W'ith his 
windows and roof, and then he can sing in his paper the merits of 
Messrs. A., who gilded the roof. “ We shall have to call upon the 
phrenologist ”; and sumly we can hitch a remark about phrenology 
into » sermon on the virtues. “ Wo shall have to call on the vendor 
cf tobacco ”; and an ingenious prcachoi* need not be afraid of inlro- 
ducing remarks about a smoke of a sweet savour. Mr. Spurgeon 
smokes, and what Mr. Spurgeon of the Tabernacle approves. Dr. 
Parker of the 'J'emplo need not blush to commend. “ We shall 
have to call on a score not to bo named ”; but here fancy fails us, 
and we must wait to sec liow the Fountain will deal with tho 
score. Whet a coward’s heart is mine,” cries J. P. in a “ prayer 
before preaching, ’ but J. P. undervidues his own audacity. “ liiis 
day I would call down dre from heaven upon all tho inanufacturca 
which 1 have wrought without inspiration,” he exclaims. Is the 
advertisement about ‘‘ Our Neighbours, Literary and Commercial,” 
one of the manufactures made without inspiration ? or whs Dr. 
Parker inspired when he preached about Professor Donaldson and 
the Homao-Oorlnthian decorations of the Temple ? Perhups 
nobody but Dr. Parker knows when he is insj^d. lie has an 
article* on the business of another linn-—let us say that of 
Messra. B., which is quite in the Homan-Ooriuthion style. We 
cannot help fancying that this descriptive essay is “inspired,” 
whether in Dr. Parker's modest sense or in the worldly one is a 
matter of no importance. ** It is not necessary,” says tho Fountain, 
in its pleasant, chatty way— 

’ It hi not neee^jsaiiy'for our metropolitan roadcT.4 tube infirmod ns to tho 
busiaoss Messrs* carry on. nor jia it likoly tiiut uiany iu tlie provinces are 
tmaworo of what it is, and it is only for our IWfiign .ind colonial readers 
that we tiunviors state that Messrs. J). ’undertake tlie furiij«liiiig of every 
of’bultdiiig that is erected either as a residence, or a place of puhho 
e^rtainment Th<^ will furnish the lover^s fancy—a cottuge in a wood; 
tbapoot’e longing—a viQa by a lake; the luerehant’s nmldtuin—a eaafie; 

fdf an emperor orn sing, aclub-honse, an hotel, or a place of en- 
teitainnient, such aa Her Majestye Oiicra iioose, in the ilaymarket. 
Everything wbieli can increase comfort, and satiny tiic demund of faidiiou; 
every new oontribulkHi of inechaTiioal geulus townrds the dtuiinution of 
Ubunr, and the(<»mrity of tho lumse, and bousriiold, can ho supplieit ftiih- 
oattayh-tmi ihe exhanstless stoma of this nmmffcahlo house. Wo use 
. word geuork^ fftnrm, only hecaaiu,.of course, such a 

' bfldnew roquiiw many houses tO'satisfy the aeinands made hy customers. 

^^4 Usssra. B. can dliwst the taste of a 

nattoBjif th^ sc choose, and this U precisely what the UitiMrs. B. 
m aow d^ the oiT carpets.” Andthif la precisely 
, w^tDr. Pe&r la dDhur-^wiihlo the limita of; hia twpiiMfy—-io 
'pfSesgtaa^ t&hbM artad^ oa Pyaino^ 


advertisements, prayers^nnd Sunday stories, The Fountain lam ’ 
novel, like other periodicals. Here ia a description of. the 
meats of the heroine on a singular occasionIt was liichardt 
and Richard as she had never seen him before. To her eyes he had 
always been comely; but now ho was glorified in an ovetdng 
costume, and her'admiration leaped from her eyes. He came 
aweepiog down the room in a waltz with a handsome girl, who ' 
was «a graceful as a (Innoi'nfffnm We do not kttoW what kind 
of effect this passage may have on the younger ladies who rit 
under Dr, Parker. ‘ Perhaps thej may imitate tho heroine, and let 
admiration leap from their eyes'when they see a young man in so 
novel and bizarre a dress as evening costume. To be eulre, this 
particular heipioo had Inst seen her Hicliaid in “n swimming cos¬ 
tume,” when slie went with him for a sojittiry swim. PerhapB 
they may try to waltz liko dancing fauns, though we think that 
the attitude and graceful abandon of the cUncing Ikun ill be¬ 
comes their sex. These things are of little importance. Wbat 
is important is the grave omiasion. Who made llichard’s evening 
costume ? llovv easy it would have been to say “ in an evening 
costume, fashioned in the ubuhI graceful style of Messrs. Jones.”, 
l)r. i^arker does not edit his novel ns carefully os a business man 
should do. When he or his* contributor writes about Messrs. B. 
ami their carpets, ho says, “ We advise all to apply for one of 
their illustraUid catalogues, containing over 900 dr.awings, imd 
{sic) which this lirni jirovidcs post free.” Walt Whitman has 
introduced a hatter in a lyrical apostrophe, and Dr. Puriter him¬ 
self means to visit the phrenologist with an eye to business. If 
hatters am not unworthy/of verso, and phrenolofcdsts of visits, why 
should the tailor bo omitted in a novel P In “ Notice? to Oorre- 
epomlunts ” T. il. S. is advised to “ look at Mr. D.’s advertisement. 
Mr. I), is not the man to recommend any quackery. You may 
safely buy whatever he lias to sell.” It is thus that administer, 
the guide of his flock; should spoak out in matters secular as well 
as sacred. Ilu has his own nostrum for their souls, why should 
not he praise Mr, 1 ). a nostrums fur their bodies P lie recommends 
ogg-llip to the exhausted preacher, and carpets to the young 
disciple about to furnish, and suandrils and dados to the decorative 
members of his flock, lie addresses an article “ To Young Men 
and Women, Spciol,” and tho burden of his advice is, “ if you 
want situations, advertise in the J’^ountain ” 

Having rogiirtl to tlic immeiisip nutiibiu’s of yotnij^ persons attending the 
City 'feiiipic, it has oeonrred to us that «n int6re^>t sheiild bo taken in their 
coiiumTiiial as well ns their spiritual jirogaw. Again and again we are 
applied to to reeomjnend clerks, govcrncssoH. lodgci's, lodgings, c(w»- 
pniiions, sulcinien. nnd such-like. We proposo to devote not less than two 
colunms of tho I'ountain tu a register of ]>ersuns mid situatiuns, and m 
iiiiiort advertiKemerits ot the very lowest rninutiemtivo rate. WUm it is 
considered that the FamitaiH goen regularly into tho reuding-ropina cou- 
neeted with such estnhlishnientsms (J—, M——,11—, W—, 1^—, 
and iimtiy (dhurs, it will lie seen that it is nn excellqiit medium foe making 
employers and Jissisttiuts known to one another. 

Was there over a pastor so pushing, a servant of heaven so zealous, 
an advertising agent so enterprising P 

Wo have tried to give au idea pf tlio more soculnr contents of the 
Fountain. Il would be disagreeable to touch the columns devoted to 
Dr. Parker's sermons. In the interests, however, of common good 
taste, it may be useful to print an example of his familiarity with 
sacred names 

Quote nio one choptcr of this Book through correctly; I defy th<J 
rhili.stinian (inte) hurdi’t) to do so. X go todesun; lit* alwovs quotes the 
Scripture, vindicates himself by tho Scripture, confounds hia enoinios by 
the Scripture, gives the letter its highest application and its nhblest 
motininga. 1 intend to nit down by litiii; and, when death conies, He will 
find nn;, I trust, overlooking niy Saviour's shoulder and rcadiog my 
Saviour’s book. 

With this pleasing, though fanciful, sketch of Dr. Parker a Utter 
end, we leave the world and the deacons of tho City Temple to 
draw their own conclusions as to his ability to take care of him¬ 
self iu both worlds. One cannot think with patience of the aspect 
which ho lends to all the religion and all the literature that 
come in the way of many poor people. At the sntne time, a 
more eligible uiodium for advertisements wc could not recom¬ 
mend” than the pen and the pulpit of Dr. Joseph Parker. 


WHITBY. 

A FEW weeks since, in speaking of an East-Anglian waferin^ 
place, wo endeavoured roughly to classify tho varions seaside 
resorts studded so plentifully round our coasts. At one end of the 
list wo put the full-blown watering-place of the normal type, Ml 
glare and bustle, such os Brighton and 8carboKittgh. At the'other 
wo placed the charming little spots, still lurkipg here and therei 
where nature is unspoilt and man nneormpted,” to name whde^ 
would be to go far to ruin their attractiveness. Betsreen the t'siro 
extremes we ranked the small and stonily riring waterinff^keetf 
long inaoouseihlo by railway, whose future is stifl u 3 iQertaii^eu 0 h 
aa that which we took leave to designkte ** Nortfawitids.* F^^how« 
evmr Gomprehettelve a classifiention ngiy be, there will be Miveye 
some oxceptiotttd cfuieei^t cannot be, under it. $oU is 
with the e^blmown Yorkshire wnteting-flace which ieottt pre¬ 
sent sul^cL of the niost .deeerv^jy eMebmted of all our 
seaside «cn^ldain|r^t^ tlmn almost 

any eonflethLy%tfs>neKe that it rdfosesto be 

k; Mosl properiy called a' waterings 
fiiaot stopped in its gmm 
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juBt at thiK bappj jaoiuont whati it 

all that Iiad beau begua had baaa tiinaS^ Uutil ti^e ofniMifi 
of the Whitlw and Fudsaiii^ Railway io 1836, aitd italftnbMK;^* 
oxteuftion io Yoi^ in 1845, Wbbby had baau complat^y Gig$^ 
froza the re»t of the world that there wm no teoiptatiou to ' 

It ww large eitough for ito inhabitants. Why erect lodgiagn 
for lodgers wt^ never came P A select few, it is true, yearly 
braved the perik of the preGipiloas hills and the wide-stretching 
moors, which little more thsai a century ago none but the natives 
Tentured to ccoes, mthoat a guide, together with the other dangwa 
of the way, which in winter rendeit'd it unsafe even for 
horasmou to approach the town, and made it entirely inacceseibk 
to wheeled veWles. With the oprmiig of the railroad Whitby 
started into e^xistence as a watering-plare, Hudson, the '^Railway 
King/’ bought the tiefils ou the West where he erected 
a boilow stfuare of tesracee lund a huge hotel, and lu.^<aD a 
vast creseetit. Then, carue the colk|s»e. On his dcthroneraeot the 
property passed into other hands, more judinious or less enter- 
pmlng, and the last twenty years have seen scarcely any growth 
of Whitby os a watering-place. And, if the Whitby folk are 
wise, they will not desire any coaslderablu enlargemmt of tboir 
town. From the limited accommodidion 5vud its general excel- 
lenoB, lodgings are not cheap,, and this naturally tends to keep 
the pli^e select. There is an entire absence of the vulgar third- 
class yUiiors who are so fast ruining many of our choicest resorta. 
Nor is it as yet—happy in its exemption—much patronised by 
excursionistB. There is usually little to interfere with the (juiet 
enjoyment of the wide, tirm sauds and the breiv/,y cliitk with 
their abundant seats, some planted in delicious sheltered nooks 
looking out over the wide expanse of ocean, often alive with a 
little neetof fisbing-boats,, withihek dark red sails, which leave the 
harbour every evening, weather permitting, to juiraue Iheir vocation. 
Ill any of these boats come from other poild-ffrom Yarmouth, the 
Scotch coast, or even from as far od‘ as renzance. It is an interest¬ 
ing mark of the natural reUgioueness of the Cornishmen that, 
b(W€vep promising the outiook, they steadily refuse to put out on 
n Bunday. Whether they devote the day to siicred duties is another 
question. Certainly Urey arc not to be found at church. But 
most of ^e Cornish fishermen are Methodists, and the Weslevans 
are strong in Whitby, which was one <jf their founders favouiite 
resorts. Like the subject of our former article, the aspect of 
Whitby, from the trend of the coast, is alniost duo North. This 
cau^ some perplexity to newcomers, who, not having studi^ 
thmr ordnfUDce map are completely dSaavimtea at finding tho sun 
rising, as they fancy, in the South and setting in the North, and 
the names of the terraces at variance with their supposed aspei^s. 
A glance at a map sst^sll stniight. But this glanue some people 
never take, and go blundering on to the end of their stay. 

It is a natural conseqnence of tho (quietude of Whitby that it has 
become a fiivourite resoil. of the digaitied clergy, h’or aonm occult 
reason it is not much alfected by Bishops, except stray “ Colonials ” j 
but the visitors* list always contains a iWn or two, with a 
sprinkling ofArchdeacoiis, and a plentiful supply of the Canons who 
have cropped up with such wonderful rapidity of late. On Sundays, 
when seaside habiliments give place to decorous official attire, shovel- 
bats and rosettes meet one at every turn. Aprons and gaiters seem 
reserved for aithedral precincts. The Uuiversitioa also contribute 
their quota of dignities. We have mot Hoads of Houses and X*ro- 
fensurs enough in a single stroll to make up a University Council, and 
have been able to contrast the Vice-Ohaucellor’s wide-awake and 
shindy waterproof coat with the official costume of scarlet and 
ermine in which we hut beheld him presiding over academical ceve- 
inoniala. What W'e have said shows that Whitby has an exceptional 
character which we hop© it may be slow to resign. If tho Whit- 
byans are wise, tbey will atteinpt no rivalry with their brillkut 
neighbour, but allow the ** (pusen of watexiog-places *’ a monopoly 
of the glare and shoddy gentility which venders it so unbearable 
to all wno desire quiet and repoM. Already ominous symptoms 
of a change appear in a red brick saloon for balls or concerts, in 
the fasbiouable so-ealled Queen Anne style,'' rising on the slope 
of the olIR‘, threatening a bad imitaidon of the most hateful place 
in tbe world to a rational bi:^—the Spa at Scarhm'ough. 
Happily the alum shale on which it Is built is not the must trust¬ 
worthy of foundations, and, if a landfdip should carry the saloon 
to tho beach below, few who love Whitby as ic is would grieve 
much. 

The situation of Whitby is strikingly picturesque. Tbe Esk, 
emeX’giDg from its wooded dells, here expands into a broad tidal 
haven, crowded with tishing^boats and other oraft, making a 
tailed forest of masts, and noisy with the baumere of the ehip- 
wi^ts; for Whitby still keeps up its ancient iame for *<the beat 
and stoutest bottoms used i* Keghknid,” as in the days when 
Captain Coolc, hiwiin^’ oucc a Whitby *]M«ntice boy in a house still 
standing in Grapo would have none bat Wmtby-built vessels 
for his ffimoui circumnvigaUon of the, world. On either side stem 
dark clifts bem in the hnrbouirt massy walls of alum shale, 
strengthened with horizontal girders of grit|^io jutting out from, 
the more crumbling strata above^.'And b^ow,' mul ever and auem 
hurling down hug© masses to 4 ba shore bfdow. The chasm 
between tho cliiis through which the Ksk tinds its way to the 
sea marks a great dislocation of strata, those to the west 
depeessed about one hundred and lifty feet below those on S 
mde of the harimw. The watery hammers, cesseleeily 
toe slowly but aurel/undermining the huge bluff, and 
imMNilhaB once tbe houses that had straggled out furthest toiWs 


iMd w islm secure^. In &«(;, WhIAy 
never ^(hnSifd n tewrtp etend, m A rmmw toe|f 
cliff pod theluurbeur. jFo broaden ti» <dto tkgM^ 

. of SalMt ta iMk tlw U«b, 

tides/ ana on the oozy bonk narrow kmes of kmr mems h aeaw wuMih 
built, rising right up out of the water. As poptoatMoi 
the houses began to creep up tho lower slopps of the cliff In.lpngr 
narrow yards, tier above tier, communicating with one another by 
steep llwfats of steps. This mode of growth .Jims wade the old 
town of Whitby one of the queerest places haMwablie. 
being aUbwed to build just whei© p h m ee d, the heusee ato 
huddled togetlu^ in tbs strangeit oototoion on so Mfitpe: a density 
that tbe door^ill of cme is level with the roto«idgc of aeothaiw 
Wandering in these unsavoury quarters, we come uneacp6to!M% 
on strUcing views of the. haven, and the grey gahlea of the abbey,,, 
or tbe old church reposing under its slmow, with the zed rooifa 
clustering in irr^ular masses below in rich varied gf forei itok 
colour, ^ frinued. in long narrow pictures btoween the walls of 
the rapidly descending yards or alleys. In the older parts woodm 
galleries run along the fronts d the houses, which becouss 
picture^ue enough wlmn filled with the fis^g lumber and 
other Utter of the untidy inhabitants. The nose tells one that 
the whole place sadly needs sanitary reform. As the drainage 
is aU into the harbour, tbe stench at low water is so horrible that 
it is not surprising that the death-rate is hi^, thou^ lower thhi 
that of its more brilliant neighbour Scarborough. Ihe water 
supply, however, is excellent and pure. The commnnicatioas of 
the town of a packhorse age, when wheeled carriages were 
all but unknown. The streets, espedaUy on the West Cliff,, are 
narrow-payed alleys, and the chief artery, Flower Gate, ^ds 
abruptly in a steep-winding defile, ruimuig down to tbe quay, 
impracticable for carriages of any kind. ‘Whitby suffers much from 
the want of well-planned gradients and new lines of communir 
cation. 

The Quay affords a walk fuU of busy Hfe and stir. The long' 
rows of fishing vessels, full of silvery gleaming barrings, repid^ 
carried up the quayside in baskets, and without a moment’s delay 
packed with coai^ salt in barrels, to be despatebed far and wide, 
not a few to Spain and tbe shores of the Meditenanoan; the roogh- 
and-ready fish auctions where rows of a dozen or two of cod or 
ling lying on tbe fitigs are knodrrd down for a few shillings \ the 
fishermen slouching along in their blue guernsey frocks and south- 
westers; tho fruit-stalls and sweet-stalls, and the neatly appointed 
coffee-stalls, which we are glad to notice are evidently doing a 
brisk trade, form a picturesque scene which those who do not. 
mind a littlo pushing and jostling will be glad to visit again 
ngaiB. The piers' furnish noble breezy waljks, commanding 
•ma^ifieent views both of sea and land. 

The chief feature of the place, from eveiy point of view, is tha 
gaunt skeleton of “ High Whitby’s cloistsrw pae,** which, ui>- 
sheltered by a single tree, stands out against the sky on tha 
summit of tbe Es^t Glilf, the light pouring through its tall 
lancet ^windows as through tbe eydees sockets of a skulL 
This grand memorial of early Northumbrian Qhrlsriamty ia 
of far too great historical and architectural intoreat to be di»r 
missed summarily, and we hope to be able to latum to it hete^ 
after. By the si(^ of tbe ruined abbey crouches the long liuw 
mass of the parisli church, as inferior in architectural style to iix 
ecclesiBsticai status. Originally on airielcss Normiui dkurcb q£ 
nave and chancel, rather late in the style, with large trausepto 
added in the lancet period, it has been so rathkaely b^wed and 
begalbiicd and piilkd about by successive gezietatiom of . churdb- 
wardensj that, tho.u|i^ the main walls of the liikue remsan, htodijy 
a trace of antiquity is visible within. It ia pcohably the strsagsab 
building by way <ff a church in England. The alterations hav# 
eviduntly been exeoutqd 1^ a ship’s cai^ter, who hto 
transformed tbe ceiUug of the nave into Bw lutotos oi a oribiis. 
skylight with such success that you instintoivd^ listen far 
the WSmiliar tmtop of feet and dragging of eabbs.ovei^ 
head, and, when the sermon is over, expect to maunt 
the comptoion to the deck. There is every now sad thsA, 
some talk of ** restoring the ebnrcb.** But nothing has yto 
come of it, and we ore ditoosed to hope noth^ ever may* ^ 
would be easy enough to clear away all the defoniritiea which noof 
encumber it, and leave it swept andgarniriied,’^ a decorous, bni 
cold and commonplace, edifice. Bto we emtte to a Itugesiag* 
fondness for the odd and ugly things which nleitodoto fotofoiilMtSr 
and we shall not quarrel with the ecefosiMtitol aa^tovitito cC 
Whitby if tbey Ito the dkl church reotain umdmnged, os K mfmm 
ment of toe state of ecelesiastiaai and architectomF feeiing to lim 
last century, more (doquent than woeda. The knto $>9^ .to 
stone steto only one riSort to two hundto^ whkh lends uf. to 
the church and abbey fbm the towhketoW|, foamoitod foati^ of 
the place. It is a earfoiis sq^t footo the c^pesito toiff. to 
watch the worshippeza dhumrsa aitor totoito* thtotojag tlto 
churehyurd, path and blMjmntog the itoi^ Itoe toto .swepp^ 
ing out of a hivA The chuteh stonds near the hi^ to 
chff where the riter and sea meto, looking down eh mki Mde oh ^ 
red roofs to too mesat bootos be|^, and on ton righto tot toe ^ ‘ * 
espanse to toaOenhim Ocean, tto nointotitototo Atf ‘ "' 
bemg Spitobeigen. AR riwnd H stxtotee te Wtol < 
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h|ii% aBd;S|rtpiio’d «iv«» lifTO tos«ea m^i 
Oo^* Mowe rharbour hfue t)daw, ^ 

wiliftfe t^ tmuAait wltb many <ir onr float, 
iielpibg to dm afadi tmr Oaptain Chd«i!!» ntmf^^ .ff' 

• .fcir tflil of tliOBB wbo lost tttw livos in tbe «iukk) 
n^llMfflo Ofeiy loader of Mn. GnskeU's powerful but 
iade 'S^vw *8 LBsert knows, Whitby wfts ftrnieriy one 
^ oldef seats. The life of the GroenliiDd flslieriea, bow- 
over, though vigorous w«s'short Beginning with two ships in 
I7si» sAd e&pkwbff o score in 178$, the trade reached its 
lu%ht of peomentyin 1814, when no fbwer than ifz whales 
wSie cs{Aitt6dr, and their oil and blubber brought home to 
- be boiled down in the unsavoury sheds that^ lined the 
otilihes. But deelise soon set in. Ship after ship was lost. 
Tte trade proved less and less ranunerative. Whale oil could 
not hold its own against gas. What was required could be 
obtahied mot» nbeaply fboai the South Seas. So ^e Whitby 
whale fishery Bank lower and lowers and though its end was 
basteoed by a sciieB of catastrophes of which the latest was 
the toWd wreck of the JPkcemx in 1837, on the.Scar just 
below the ^ureh. through the parting of a tow-rope, a tew 
niunWes aftw she had left the haven full of high hopes of a pros- 
pnotts voyage, it was fiModoomed, and its extinction had long neeii 
eimpiy a question of time. Since then nowhale*ship has ever been 
fitted out, snd the huge caldrons for boiling blubber along 
the barboizr>4ide have been rusting away in idleness, and the 
flutters look in Tain for the filthy refuse with which, to the 
ennoyanee cd aU pasBors-by, they were in the habit of enriching 
their fields. 

Whitby is singukrly unfortunate in its modem Enrobes. The 
visitors MVe cMefiy to worship in an iron shed, which sways so 
smcoinfortabiy in storms as to inspire the tear that the whole 
Imilding, parson, wnrshippere, and all, may one day be ft^Yept <wer 
the ciifi. The chapel that Ihatb the honoured name of i:lt. Kininn, 
the apostle of Scotland, rivals in its meanness the worst IMssenting 
chsij^ of the last century. The others are architecturally 
beaeatb entioism. The church-like edificoB whose towers and 
wpiros break toe prim oafiine of the new town belong to religious 
bodies outside the Natioanl Church. The Homan Oatoolic chapel 
—a plain but dignified Early English building—is the only 
good piece of eoelcsiastical architecture in the place. Whitby 
aovely needs better churches, and, we mu^add, better services. To 
Judge Ir^ toe attempts at choi^ service, the West Hiding dpos 
not share in the musical and vocal gifts for which other parts of 
Tbricihire are so deservedly celebrate. 

The neigbhoctrbood of Whitby inland, unlike many seaside 
places, is most faacioating; and its varied attractions are rendered 
eawly accessible by toe trains, which—starting at most convenkmt 
houm, and stopping evety two or three miles at some picturesque 
apot--seem almost to have been arranged for toe spMiiu bekoot of 
tourists. Wide, swelling moors stretch on for miles, clothed aS 
flsrae the eye can reach with purple heath s«id ling, scenting the 
air with their perfume so delicate as to bo only mroeptible when 
wafted from aems of blossoms, and vocal wito toe hum of hmu- 
jneiiilde bees, gatoering the delicious moorland honey, whose hives 
may aometottss be seen snugly ensconced under a toelterod sunny 
bank, far ^om any human' habitation. A walk on a fine day 
over these healtb-breathiug moors, with their wide inland views 
And hoTUsoD of bhte, spu’sling sea, is a thing not easily to be 
Ibigottsn. fiat wee betide the imfi^rtuimte wa^daior who is 
cat^^ on tosan vtoeu u sea-fog blott out every object a yard off, 
axMlie hae to tnulgeon knee in drenching beath or bracken, 
Ipb^gg moto water than air. That experience, too, will not be 
tmSS 3 ^ foigotton. ^ toe aichmolo^st this moorland tract, 
utaddod wra toe bowes, or funeiul mounds (of which and their 
uofleatsGadOn GreeaweU has so much to tell w), lined wito the 
UHtreiK^taeiito and sooop^ with tiie hut^pits of the semi- 
batoariaa poo^e who, in Trofmor Phillipses itords, ** chased the 
and vmd boar through the forests, woteroutoeir flocks at the 
SpittgSt chtopad toe fiiat, or carved the bone, or moulded the rode 
pottory in toeir smoky huts,* is full of interest. Tb«re are sev^l 
•clusters of these hut-circles within cany reach of Wliitby ; atKilling 
Pits, Bgton Orange, and, above all, at Ibmby Moor, where their 
orderly arrangement in parallel lines, protected on the outside by 
banks, and divided within by an op« avenue like a street, marks 
ia step onward in civiHsafson and a more settled occupation. A 
eootnirlsouwf one of tousa but-cirdea wito that very remarkalde 

S o! vtokh vro have iwoe«% apoJwm at Fenselwood, in Wilts, 
be ifilMtive. There ma be no reasoualde doubt that too 
Totosi^ vif were too fooadatom of the ^^cyttiauT of the 
itoeligiliito: domoHtoaped wigwams, of heath or sod, congeetum 
^S^dawssn.* Ike hoUowe vary foom eight to eighteen feet to 
dlamator, md foom toree to six feat to depth, within a raised % 
or etowm. There h ^fibeai a tiace of a dcor, away foom 
tohwcrt&^wmt, Vfldto vtoa beta too quarter of wind and enow- 
jtoM Bktoes, Mddooed % firo mark the position of toe rode 
hearth* Kimtomooroalmawd also to what 
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Ftohnny)) now Bunild^ Bay, stiH to bo iraoed across the ih<Mo; 
bft well s»to toscilbed stbncs, of which the most romarkall^lsibsB 
ifound near litoUh. Hood's Bay, now to the WhSiky Mttseuto^ 
tocordtog the ereotfon of a camp by Justinian, toe president of too , 
and \tndician, general of the foioes. 

^TOscending from the Mis, the romantic dales by whlcli tlie 
moorland is split will be found no l€»B attractive. Each 
has its beck, broken into a thousand mtoiature cascades^ and 
running between rOoky banks fringed with wood and spangled 
with a rich variety Of wild flowers. Some of these falls ere 
of no inconsidoxnble height, and when too stream has been twoUen 
with rain are by no misns conttoiptible. picturesque they always 
are, especially when toe decaying wheel of a disused mm adds a 
feature to the scone. Some of these axe stock lions, such aa 
** Thomasine 8 ” and “ Mallyon’s Spout,” near GoathUnd, and the 
** Falling Force,* whein tiie Beck ” prooipitkteB itself oyer 

a bed ol' gritstone capping a curved wall of dark shide, on wrhich 
ferns hard found foothoH and wave toeir long green fronds, ever wyt 
witii the dashing spray. These, os is the way with lions, will 
often refuse to roar when bidden, and send tile uou-hunters away 
disappointed. Bat those who, forsaking the beaten round, axe 
not afmid to imitate Wordsworth’s Eouisa,” and 

Wind along the brook 

To hunt the waterfalls, 

adll find toeir scramble well rewarded. Perhaps no spot near 
Whitby ia more beautiful than the Arneclifi Woods between 
Glaizodsle and Egtou, where the bold arch of toe Beggar’s Bridge 
spans the Esk as it dashes swiftly over its rocky bed oyetsbadowad 
by trees, among which the shale peeps out in totsky difls, and bene 
and thoio white cmgs of grimtone gleam through the dsto foliage. 
Whitby visitors have reason to thank too railway engtoeeni who 
have made this delicious valley so easy of access witn so little 
injury to its pictuitisqiie character. 

*We have no space to s|>eak of Whitby w a field for the 
geologist and paboontologist. The'groat basaltic dyke, which, like 
a long wedge, n^tox uppermost, runs across the moors for miles, 
partially vitrifying the sandstone on either bide, though britoen up 
and carted away as road metal, still reads a grand sM instructive 
lesson of the history of our globe. The rocks of the Soar are paved 
with ammonites—the 

HauUess snakoH each one 

Changed into a coat of stone 

B^hen lioly Hilda prt3*«d— 

of which Sir Walter Scott’s mythical xrans boasted to toeir sisters 
of^ynemouth; while the falls of the dark proi^ieee of lias shale 
which bound the bay are conttoually disdosii^ romiunfi of the 
huge Saurian? which made this world so horrible to Asruway ages. 
When we read the calm verdict of a learned sad sessUde mao like 
Dr. Charlton, toe historian of Whitby in the last oentnry. that 
these ff>ssil ibptiles nro mere wotorw, produced a 

fermentation, or some peculiar prop^ty inherent to all alum mines, 
none having been real animals or in any other state than that in 
Which we now find ilietu,” wh think with some satisfiietion on 
toe advance which science bos made, but at the same time we aro 
inclined to inquire whether our g^t-gnuntoliildlrea mav net 
perliaps regard some of our conclusions with as much pitying 
wonder as wo do Dr. Charlton’s. 


THE JESUIT MAETYRS UNDER EUZABRTH. 

A n interesting article on ** the Jesuit martyrs, Campion and 
Walpole,” in the new number of the Bkifhm'ph Memw, opens 
with the romato that the Jesuxt mission of 1580 and toe lives and 
cbaraetcTS of its principal leaders have only of late years received 
Anything like impartial exatninatien. This is quite true, and it il» 
due partly to general causes, partiy to leaeons afieettog toe par- 
tioulm* case. The tvvived taste for hisionoal study, and the epn- 
soqueut habit of breaking up history into specific and manageable 
periods, which ore more carefally investigated tiatnigfa a closer 
division of labour, have brought into clear relief what used to 
be passed over as mere unimportant epieodes, and have exhibited 
their beariiig on eontempoiary chsTscteia and events. Then, 
Again, the recoil (due to the labours of Geituan critics) from 
the somewhat Philistine method of regarding toereUgtoos history 
of the past, especially of the middle which was prevalentto 
the iMt centuiy, has led to fuller justice being rendeiwd to the social 
and nroBol specialities of ** the ages of faith.” in the oase of the 
J^isabethtti martyrs the gensml Protestant scutodent was ac¬ 
centuated by the bitter metuoxses^bequeatbed bo lik]|2attd from toe 
previoixs reign, whose ainiaia.it liaa been too truly said, ^ Me 
written to letters of fire and mood well .as by tiie aesdimed 
emmexton of the sttfibrois under Eiiaaheth with toe potitioid Ohx^ 
ipirocMs which took so hxdeotis a shape to the gmat oiim4|^nttcd ; 
toeugh not perpetrated at the opeou^ of toe rem of hto she- 
oetoor. There wan stRue foufidifiton 'for toss bmf, totoijfto to 
mkht have beto rooieNibartd that tim toafitog tleltoiB 
had also tendered themselves liable to capital pasiishsiuait for hl^ 
treasom Atpd on the other hand tomato toaay of toe Jeamt 
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miae, ParoonB on the contnuy^ who was hU eompanion, Hke 
l)r. Allen, the founder of Douay OolIo?n, wae undoubtedly mixed 
up with the political designs of the Pope and Philip of Spaip 
which folioWM on the issue of the Bull of exeomtnunication. 

But it mav be worth while taking a backward glance at the an- 
teeedente of the Elisabeth persecutions, which will prove, not in¬ 
deed that our armpathT should be withheld from brave men like 
Common and his fellows, who patiently endured torture and 
death for their faith, but that the Church, or rather the Court of 
Borne—‘the distinctmn is often an important one in dealing with 
such (psestione—wet very largely responsible for the state of things 
under which^ they Buffer^.. It is notorious that the English Ile- 
formotbxi under Edward VI., unliko the Scottish or Continental 
ohe^ was carried on from above and not from below, with the grudg¬ 
ing submission of a hostile clergy, and not without open re¬ 
sistance from the people, whose revolts had more than once to be 
extinguished in blood. This is indeed the explanation of its stop¬ 
ping where it did, for Cronmer, as we read in the Troubles of Frank- 
fort^ ** had drawn up a Book of Prayer a hundred times more 
perfect p.e, more ‘Protestant] than tluit that we now have ; the 
same comd not take effect, for that ha was matched with such a wicked 
derm and CwmwaKon, other ewewiiVs.” And accordingly, as 
Dr. DoUinger expresses it, the. whole edifice of the now religion 
collapsed when Mary succeeded to the throne.” Never were the 
prospects of the Homan Ontliolic Church in England brighter than 
at the commencemout of Mary's reign, or darker than at its close. 
** Ilitherto/’sgain to cite the woids of Dr. Dullinger, the Protestant 
doctrine had mode little advance in the minds of the people, the 
majority of whom adhered to their ancestral faith *, the decided 
Prettestonts could be named and counted.” But five years of 
Papal ascendency—during which about three hundred persons 
were burnt, including , some of the now bishops, several 
priests, and above fifty womeu—made all the dillerence. 
** Hundreds of thousands of I^rotcstant writings, scattered over 
the length and breadth of the land, could not have done so 
much to strengthen the Protestant cau-^^e as the spectacle of the 
fires of Smithneld.” After fully discounting the wild exaggera¬ 
tions of Foxe's martyrology, after making allowance for the trea- 
aonahle conduct of some of the leading yictinis, and for the fact, 
noticed by Sir J. Mackintosh, that the toleration of heresy was at 
that period held by men of all persuasions CMiuolly to be both dan¬ 
gerous and absurd, it is yet diflicult to overestimate the incrediblo 
folly—putting aside.all question of principle—of Mary's method of 
proc^ure. That the hatred of evcrvthin^ called Popery which 
has since prevailed in England is liistoncally traccaUe to that 
cause, is beyond a doubt. Yet even on the accession of Elizabeth 
the case of the Homan Church was by no means a desperate one. 
The Qu^n herself had atrong Catholic leanings, and, as Mr. 
Froude admits, clung convulsively ” to the hope of eflbeting a 
union on some moderate common ground; and a great part of the 
notion was of the same mind. But Paul IV. took care that she 
should have no choice in the matter. He met her respectful an¬ 
nouncement of her accession with a declaration of her 
illegitimacy, and a chum, as suzerain of England, to 
settle the succession himself. Xu 1570 followed the Bull 
of Pius V. deposing Elizabeth and I'orbidding her subjests 
to acknowledge her on pain of excommunication; au^ ih 
X §88 Sixtus Y.—ill spile of his openly avowed admiration for 
the character of Elizabeth and desire for her conversion—was 
induced to issue a Bull renewing her deprivatiou and sanctioning 
the Spanish invasion. It was in reference to these suicidal 
measures that Urban VIII. said afterwards, what Pius IV. had 
said before of Paul IV.'s policy, that “ the Popes his predecessors 
hod lust England to the fuith.'^ There is one other fact to be taken 
into account in estimating the Jesuit persecution under Elizabeth. 
The Jesuits had developed into a system the doctrine of tyranni¬ 
cide, taught occasionally and with hesitation by previous theo¬ 
logians, which afterwards took elfect in the assassinations of 
Henry III. and Henry IV. of France. Nor can the Courts of Homo 
and 6pain bo acquitted of complicity in designs on the life of 
Elizabeth herself. In the next reign Paul Y. prohihitod Catholics 
from taking the oath abjuring the doctrine that princes excom¬ 
municated and deposed by the Pope may bo murdered by their 
fiubjeets, and Bellarmine wrote a treatieo to prove its unlawfulness. 
^ These considerations do not justify or excuse the cruelties prac¬ 
tised on 0 number of men and women—Dr. Jessopp calls attention 
to *'the atrocious and almost unexampled barl^ty' which dis¬ 
tinguished the cose of Margaret CJitherow ”—but they help to 
exj^ain the state of feeling which made such practices fiossible. 
It would certainly have been wiser, so w^ell as more just, to 
draw 0 line of demarcation between religion and politics, and, 
while stemfy repressing all rebellious attempts, to leave the English 
Homan Catholics, tl\e great majority of whom were perfectly loyal 
in spite of Papal bulls, in the unfettered exeroise of their religion. 
'When saying or hearing mass or receiving absolution was made a 
statutable, and ultimately a capital offence, no choice was left them 
between disobedience to the law and violation of 4lieir conscience. 
With the fate of such a ** martyr ” as Oampionit is impossible not 
to sympathize• 

He was Uirce several times stretched on the rack; for althonch the use of 
. torture waa,ouairary tofthe law of Kngland, it was eumlovcd at this time 
■withoutBCKOple., Op the rack bo did moke some kiud of*statement idwiit 
the heuaflS ia.Which he had been received •, bnt nothing could be exU-acted 
ISmtn hiih bSqt way Indicated a knowledge of, or a connexion with. 

^j hmgth. on November ao. he was brought te 
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and Campion^ ahhotigb not Ih* 
fionoemed in treasonable proctioe^ Jotuil^ 

mnst be admitted too that lirtian preaimihr hia 
of deposition, his onswen were donbtfil, oUhoi 
entire acceptance of it. The^yry fimiid him 

Justice pronounced sentenoe of death, ^Uh all_ . 

treason. The sentence was carried cat af Tybum on XMoemlMK x, lh% 
chiefveporter of tbeexeentions of Campion and hla Adlowa was Aothonv 
Hunday, a player' and a dramatist of isMne repatatioa. Hla acooiuit^ui 
primed in llulinshed; and Hallom rightly aondemns it fbr ^ a oavageneae 
and bigotry which I am very sure no acrfbe'of loquliKloa oonld have 
surpassed.’^ The details are'fully given bv Mr. fiimpson. W« wkA not pain 
our readers by dwelling on them ; but it ahonld be stated that OamidMDfwas 
allowed to die on tlie gallows before the last frightful iadlgnitiaf wemirfhMd 
to his body, and that when Lord Charles Howard oaM him «<fi»r vtStoh 
queen he prayed, whether for Elizabeth the queen f ** he answered ** Yeo, 
ior iClizubeth. your queen and my queen, unto whom I wish a long quiet 
reign with nil prosperity.*’ At the same time with Campion ioffned two 
other priests, Shorwin and Briant. 


Some evidence of the broader and more appredatlve spiiit in 
which these iHicords are now coming to be looked upon may be Ibund 
in the list of works prefixed to the article which hoe sogj^ted these 
remarks. The first is by the late Mr. Simpson, a learned and oecom- 
pushed convert to the Homan Catholid fmth, ■whose religious zeal 
and oarnestncBB was free, os his reviewer ol»erv€S, from nnf taint 
of bigotry, and whose book accordingly “ is that of on impartial 
seeker for historical truth.” Two others are by Dr. Jempp, head¬ 
master of the Norwich Grammar School, whoso manifest intevest 
in his subject can hardly have been prompted by any theological 
sympathy, but who frankly confesses that, ** as the work proee^ed, 
the England of Queen Elizabeth’s days became to him «n altogether 
difiereut hind from the England he had formerly imagined it to bo, 
and that the conflict with llome unfolded itself as a problem which 
must remain unintelligible to the merely political historian." Thero 
are lastly the Jiecvrda of the Fnglish Fromwe ^ the Society (f 
JesuB, edited by Father ‘Fo]ey„ a member of the Order. And it is 
of course perfectly natural that the Jesuits should desire to pro¬ 
servo and make public the authentic annals of the deeds and 
Bufierings of their spiritual ancestry in da^’s when the rack and the 
gibbet wj^re the reward of loyalty to their Ohurch. To English 
readers generally these works have a further interest as filling an 
important page in the history of their country. In his Oenwation 
of a Norfolk Nome Dr. Jessopp has told the story of Henry 
\Valpole the Jesuit, on whom some drops of blood fell ftom the 
body of Campion when it was being quartered, and who 
afterwards shared his fate. The family estates passed eventually 
into the hands of his cousin, Calibut Walpole, whose brother 
was outlawed as a Jesuit, though ultimately pardoued, and who 
died a4i Houghton in 1646; and from him was^ descended 
the famous Sir Hobert Walpole, horn there just thirty 
years afterwards. So that in Sir iiobert’s boyhood the memories 
of the persecuting days must still have been fihesh, and be may 
easily have conversed at Houghton with men who had known the 
outlawed Jesuit father. There^ must of course he many such threads 
connecting the Homan Catholic mortyrologies with the main course 
of our national life, while they also have their interest in the 
records of religious enthusiasm. It is well that from various points 
of view attention is being recalled to what was almost a foiwUen 
chapter of English history, and the more thorough^ and im¬ 
partially it is presented in all its aspects, the better it will be for our 
appmeiation both of historical and religious truth. We can have 
no hesitation in endorsing the words in which the Bdiis^uryh re¬ 
viewer commends the subject to the notice of his readers:— 

It has been the faehion, while giving full recognition to the earnest falfh 
ami constancy (rf" many a Proteaiant n>artyr—and there is no difflonlty In 
linditig racn and women worthy of all such honour—dther to ignore 
nltogcthcr, or at least to look doubtfully upon, those who, like Campion aud 
Walpole, sullcred no less timily and courageously in the cause of tnuh, as 
it appeared to them. There ma^- have been sound reason Ibr the hosito* 
tion; for there wus, and perhaps is, such a thing as politicBl Jesuitism, and 
in the. days of Elizabeth )t must have been difficult enough to distinguish 
tliat from the simple devotion of one whose only object was the restoration 
of Koglislimen to tho faith of B(pe. But by this time we may sorely 
venture to do such^ men Justico f it any rate we may consider fairly and 
without acrimony tbS evidence concerning them which modem research 
has been njKtfittulatte on all sides. A man who lays down his life for 
what he in^s to be the truth deserves all admiration and respect whether 
he be a Camcrouinn on the wild moors of Calloway, or » Jesnit on tfeU 
gallows at Tyburn. 


SOLDIEKS OP POKTDNR 

N otwithstanding Fence Congresses and tbit dimmiou 
of wealth which gives so many people a concern in general 
tranquillity, we seem to be rapidly reverting to tlrnt cond^li of 
society when there were openings everywhere fw soldiers of 
fortune. They may, indeed, have to go further from home then 
formerly to find engagements *, but then in these days of steam the 
journey from England to Asia Minor i« for more eaey then the 
journey used to be from Paris to Florence, when l^wuthe 
Paradise of the armed adventurer. For the middle! 
beyond a doubt, the golden ogee of the profeseiom Not to mak 
of crusading princes who picked up crowns in the €kMf|1be 
wealthiest nations were ia those days the least dispoi^ in 

de&nce pf their possoerions. The fsimst plstoe ii^ Italy 11 
partitifoed among an infinite nnsfiber ojf 
palirief, whoile ettUens throve by and' 
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Vfko hud tiiw ttrongholda 
ft in Vfcufttiionft \rhim the •umuMingt 
JM they were herren. These tobheryoten- 

_-_ «« pri^ple of ih wm non vM, and raieed 

iMx wwamt when they could and fhem, by the ri^t of the 
itiongent So the welb>to^o dtasene, in order 6 guard themselves 
agftimt Imt hiied wazrion from the North to do the hard hght- 
i^e When Italians met Italians in the deld the list of casuaUiea 
was oftep marvellouflly small $ but it became a different business 
altogether when German or French merceiuu'ies mingled in the 
Inay* Thus one band of foreigners came to be pitted against another, 
and a dashing leader might make sure of wealth, with tho chances 
of winning a commanding position. Nerve and muscle were hie 
stock-in-tme, and with audacity and skill in military tactics he 
was likely to rise to a most lucrative renown. His fame was 
bruited abroad beyond the Alps, and recruits from all poverty- 
stricken countries flocked eagerly to his standard, lie became 
virtually master of the State or the tyrant that pmd him, for he 
chapnd sides as he pleased, and a quarrel with him was to be 
avoided at any price. jj:>metimes he settled down in the State of his 
adoption, and aved and died in the die^iiied and Incmtivo position 
of commander-in-chief of its forces, xfow aud then, if bis ambition 
was not to he satisfled even on these liberal torms, he gatbeied one 
of those hosts of condottieri that made peace and war on their 
own account, levying contributions everywlieie by the mcTO 
menace of their presence. This irregular warlare mure than sup¬ 
ported itself, and tlie chiefs caiTied their chests of tre«tHine about 
with them. Their encauipmeutB showed liie most luxurious 
magnificence of the age, with their silken ])ii\ilions and 
splendid camp furniture, and their uiidlchs louud of foaBtiiig and 
aebauchery. They fared no less cheaply thau sumptuously, for 
the food and wines were lightly come by; and, though they kept 
their horses in wind and their arms in order by the chivalrous 
exercises in which they delighted, tho discipline can scarcely 
have been of the strictest. But audacity aud impunity bred 
rocklessnoBS; and the discipline, such as it was, was good m com¬ 
parison with that of any enemies they wero likely to luicountcr. 

The conditions of military adventure changed wdth tho con¬ 
solidation of kingdoms and the greater centralizalion of military 
power. The stun that went to make the rank and file of armies 
round employment at home uuder native monarchs or feudal 
leaders. Yet still there wore many excellent oppoitunities for the 
penniless cadets of fighting families. A princo who was ioalous of 
intrigues at home, or more or less suspicious of his nobles, was 
glad to surround himself with guards who uudeistood little of tho 
language of his subjects, and who depended absolutely on himself. 
The French kings set an example in this rnspoci. Many a poor 
Scotch gentlemen, if ho did not make his fortunes by marriage 
like Quentin Durward, found himself in clover iu the Scottish 
Guard. If ho had to submit to some roatriotiuns on his personal 
liberty, ho surrounded himstilf with all that in hia cstooiu made 
life worth having, aud was really more to be envied tlum tho 
head of the family at homo. Xu place of making shift for his 
living in a gloomy fortalice that was occasionally gutted or 
burned over bis head, he had snug quarters in one of the Koval 
palaces, with horses and attendants, and a comfortable mess. lie 
nad pay that came to him sooner or laW, although it was very 
apt to run into arrear; aud ho had occasional dottccurh for deeds 
of special soivico, with tho chance of loot in time of wrar or 
domestic trouble. We suspect that theso magnificently appointed 
guardsmen, though their nominal rank might be only that of full 
private, were more to be onvied than the soldiers ol fortune who 
took service in regular armies a lew generations liitor. Tho 
immortal Dugald Dalgetty, after spending tho best part of his 
life in promiscuous foreign sendee, had only risen to the rank 
of Bittmoister, It is true that he changed his allegiance 
relpeatedly, and a rolling stone gathers litUe mOss. But then he 
amfted fnim side to side because he never had nn opportunity 
of feathering his nest The pay was no great thing at best, 
bad, small as it was, it seldom could be counted upon. Their 
High Mightinesses the States of Holland, m he tells us, were 
i|the eolitm^ exception that proved the rule. He admits that they 
^were altogether unexceptionable as paymasters, and a man might 
grow sleek and frt in the Hutch service. ISut their good qualities 
as men of business had a shadowy side, aud they set their faces 
against any license in the way of military indiscretions. If the 
mtiaens or their wives or daughters bad icauso of complaint, the 
IfroTost Marshal promptly interfered, in the Imperial armies, on 
the other hand, where the military coffers were always empty or 
needy so, the soldiers were encouraged to take care of tbom- 
lelvw. Still, though the burghers and peasants had to put up 
with their excesses, the means of existence must have been 
mtber precarious. Under the immortal Qustavus, the IJon of 
the Nonb, matters were still worse; for he iushted upon the 
strietest order and diseipUne, while the pay was painfully mode¬ 
rate: and the only chances for a cavalier of honour lay in the 
he might scramble for during sack or storm. To be sure, 
Sa£ c£aaoto were by no means rare in those days; hut we should 
hsMigine towards the end of the Thirty Xeanf War the 
m|mddenso]do must have been so closely shorn that there was 
vecy ttUsMsit to be stripped from them* There was incident 
enongh & W Ufr, no doubt, for those who liked excitement; and 
timt was ihe W ^ oodld Im Sind There was sjhndance 
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mating th« troops iniheir campaigns*, and. whan a num dsPfpfd 
wounded, ihivc wen heavy odes against bis rseeiving any dOcM 
attendance* The sdveatureis who went abroad m quest d 
gain had to content themselves with a moderats thtre of 
glory; most of them left their bones on forgotten battlsfflsldi$ 
and the few who came back, like Dugald Halgeity, might 
think themselves lucky if they were as fortunate as he was 
in bringing a horse and weapons along with them. Since then 
warlike speculations of this kind have gone very much out 
of fashion. It is true that tho petty Gernmcn minces sold their 
subjects by herds like sheep for the wars of the last century; Wt, 
although armies might be partia^ recruited by contract from 
abroad, they wero almqik entirely omcerod from home. There wi^ 
little hope of rising for strangere in the regular forcee of great 
military Powers. Such intruders were looked upon, to say the 
least ot it, rather coldly thau otherwise; and even in corps like the 
Austrian cavalry, which have been a good deal aflbeied by our 
countrymen, Englishmen have rarely risen beyond the rank bf 
m^or. * 

There have been some exceptions, no doubt. There have always 
been somi-harharous States that offered a sort of market to 
Western intelligence, dash, and education. While we wero making 
ourselves masters of India piecemeal, and chiefly by dint of hai’d 
iightlng, Fronchmen and Germans foUfld occasional employment in 
drilling tho levies that were opposing our advance. Now and then 
some refugee or waif of society rose slowly to distinction aud office 
among the TurKe, coming out as a full 4 down Pasha with Ikmm %• 
moke the most of his pbshalic. But these instances of success were 
comparatively rare, and there were various disagreeables which 
could scarcely be avoided in such a career. To recommend ^ur^ 
self to the favour of a Mahometan Power it is, or was, adf« 
visfible, ns a rule, to begin by turning renegade, and Christian 
gentlemen, however uominol their Christianity may he, have 
mostly a prejudice against conversion under such circumstaaoes. 
However loosely religion may sit upon a man, the idea of renounc¬ 
ing it for gain is generally ropugoant to the feelings. Moreover, 
ns the military virtues are common enough among Mussulmans, it 
was only unusual energy or genius that could make sure of dis^eing 
native competition. With the Huitans and Maharajahs of iBndus* 
tan the statu of the matter was somewhat diflareni. Devoted as 
they might bo to the gods of their mythology, they did not insist 
upon foreigners professing a belief in the divinity of Brahma xur 
the incamationa of Vishnu; aud, indeed, the jealous exclasiveness 
the Brahminical and soldier castes would never have tolerat^ the 
profane intrusion of an intidel. But, thoimh it was something to 
keep one's creed and one’s honour, yet thelueof the most honoured 
adventurer was always hanging by a thread, and his prosperity 
was staked on the' caprices of a despot. A court intnguo or a 
mishap in tho field might plunge him irremediably into the deepest 
disgrace, and the man whom the prince had delighted to Concur 
miglit be cast into a dungeon on the shortest notice and subjected 
to every refinement of torment. Oonfisoatkm was the invariable 
jKmalty of disgrace, and if ho had amassed money by presents or 
plunder, he had all the belter reason for livii^ in mortaiftppielien* 
rion. For his wealth was a standing provocation to have done with 
aim; and if ho carried it safely Out of the country of his adoption, he 
might well take credit for unprecedented ingenuity and good luck. 
But now a more rosUy-coloured era appears to be dawning on the 
world, when kingdoms and principalities and posts of advsatl^ 
may bo seen to be literally going a-begging. If we may judge by 
the events of the last few months^ the ^^t Empire of the Ottc^ 
mans is in active course of dissolution. Its numerous ii%tionaiitieS| 
with their infinite subdivisions, are all in a ferment, mad many of 
them are already looking tows^s the Franks. One province hfts 
already been aWutely clipped off; the throne must some day 
he filled by election, aud the only thing that is certain is that, 
thanks to the jealousies of the Groat Powers^ no scion of any reign¬ 
ing House will be eligible. If the Empire goes on IhUang to 
pieces, there will bo other bodies of electors looking oat* 
for a head to direct and a strong hand to control them, with no 
restrictions on their right of choice Imposed by Europe in Con¬ 
gress. t^hould war once break out in Central Asia, the prospect 
of free-fighting there opens up brilliant possibilities. All precon¬ 
ceived combinations may be upset in the general confusion and 
turmoil; and the present vassals of Bussia or her probable allies 
may possibly turn to her open enemies. The Chinese, who have 
boon too much ignored of late, may very conceivably out into the 
game, and may gladly welcpmo Europeans from tho West to lead 
their over-victorious” armies on the ICtthya frontier. So that 
soldiers who grumble at slack promotion, and are conscious of 
possessing oortiun indispensable gifts, may look for chances of 
dazzling hrillianey. It is true that they must carry their Uvea in 
their hmids, and make up their minds to face hasordl and hlttb^ 
ships. But, after all, there sTe many men who would se soon play 
fast and loose with their lives ss with their fortunas; end evbn t!U 
fate of the most unfortunate speeuloton may seem prqfotsMe to 
that of the shaveholdera in a broken bonk* 
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fovei^ loam. Tliam ate ayinptoma that a ahaago i» takiw plaoe certain to lose titeir money in one Tuy or aiictliw. Th^ had evi* 
in piwlio opinion mtih regard to these* The lepudiation of Taihey, dently navei* thought it aeeeeeary iPinform themeetfeeAne to Bw 
Peru, and bo many other States, the dilficnltiea of Egypt and the cmidition and reBourcee of those Oeninal and SouBi Amerioan Be- 
Aigenttae Oonfederation, snd the disclosures of tlie Foreign Ijoans publics, or as to the character of the ^Ter speculators who issmd 
Committee brought them into an eaceEsive discredit, which Was the glowing prospectuses, or as to the practicability of the schemeB 
aggraTated by tne reopening of the Eastern oucstion and the appre- for which they were invited to provide funds. 
henslona it excited. People sold out of really good securities and The loans in partial default amount to the enormous sum of 
rushed in search of home investments. In their competition they ran 175,000^000/., or nearly thirty per cent, of the total raised* Fove- 
up bank,iDBumnce, gas, water, and mlway stocks to an imprecedented most among the defaulting States is Spain, with its 109 millions 
height. A reaodon was inevitable, and it is setting in severely, of debt; next comes Egypt, then Portugal, then Austria^ and then 
The fttUore of the City of Olasgow Bank has brought vividly in order Columbia, the Argentine Oonfederation, Ahbama, 
before the minds of shereholdera the risks of uulimit^ liability, Buenos Ayres, Chili, Virginia, and the Banubian rrincipalitlss. 
and an extraordinary foil of bonk shares il|bbo consequence. The The position of these several States, though they are all classed 
invention of Mr. rktison has given nae to a panic among togetlier by Mr. Medley, in reality differs very widely. Spain, for 
gas proprietors. And the Htatiouariness or decline of traffic in example, lias repudiated, converted, coassil payment o* interest, 
the heavy” lines is depressing railway stock ; while the condi- and again promised amendment, until finally the prospects of hei- 
tion of the coal, iron, and cotton industries has dtmreciated pro- creditors are not greatly better than those of Turkey. Egypt 
perty in these. There is thus a danger that many kinds of home on the other hand, has been obliged to conmromise, but, so far, has 
investments may become Bs discredited as foreign loans were a fairly well kept her engagements. The default of Portugal, ogmn, 
little while ago, and that the scandals relating to the latter may be was only temporary, and that of Austria consisted in the im- 
forgotten In the newer scare excited by the occurrences to which position of a heavy income-tax on the public creditor and the 
we have referred. Nor will there be wanting persons to take ad- cuinpulsory conversion of her liabilities. This heading, then, is 
vantage of this change in the public mind. Wo are, of course, not misleading. To say that partial default has been made upon a 
giving any opinion hero as is whether pavticulsr loans are good or speciliod sum gives us in reality no definite information, what 
^ We only wish to point out that the very first gleam of revived we want lo bo told is the proportion of the interest due which has 


prosperity and credit will be accompanied by r^xtenaivo foreign 
krrowing. Russia appaidhtly finds it iiuposaiblo to postpone any 
longer the funding of her vast floating debt. The mass of in¬ 
convertible paper to which she had recourse to ]>ay lor the war 
has not been reduced by a single rouble, and fans become an intol¬ 
erable burden. The liliiiister of Finance has visited Jk^rlin, and is 
now in Fans, negotiating a loan, it is said. And, to aid his 
efforts, the Jonmai de St. retersboiirf/ announces that a great in¬ 
crease of taxation is to be decreed. The other parties to the war 
against Turkey—^Rnumania, Servia, and Montenegro—are ©quailv in 
need of money. They have, relatively to the resources of which tliey 
disj^se, enormous unfunded liabilities; they desire to recast their 
miutary organisation, to restore their war matoriel, to connoli- 
date their power in the annexed territories, and to provide 
roads and railways. In consequence of the occuj^.ation of Bosnia 
Austria and Hungary also must borrow to re-ostablish order in 
their finances. And there arc oilier States, besides, intent upon 
incrcaring their debts. The British public will ibus be solicited 
from many sides to lend, and the domestic events to which we 
have already referred will probably urge them to do so. Jt is 
desirable that they should not act on impulsu and discover, 


when too late, as on so many previous occasions, that they have _ . . 

done foolishly. They should tiy to inform tliemselves of the isf'Ued at an norm^us discounf 
actual state of afi'airs in each instance, and hhonld decide the or cotnpi oinis., the return w'' 
matter like men of business on strictly business considerations. 

By way of illustrating the need 
the paper of which we have spt ‘ 


not been paid; but that would, doubtless, be hardly ascertainable. 
However, the fact that the obligatiotis contracted by so many 
Stales, one of them ranking among the Great Powers of Europe, 
and all of them civilized and possessed of variod resources, have 
not boon fulfilled, is evidence of the dangers attending loans to 
foreign Govornmenta. It is obvious that the business requires 
special knowledge, the icoro so as there are no means of com¬ 
pelling a sovereign 8tnte to keep its engogements. The man 
who would lend to a private person of whom he knew nothing 
would be thought deserving jf little commifioration if ho lost his 
money. How much more K..^uiBite it is that a lender should 
inform himself of the resources of a borrowing Stato, of tho 
value which its people attach to good credit and an intaTniahcd 
financial reputation, Oi the intelligence, honesty, and public honour 
of ite governing classo* 

The loans in entire or partial default togi.4.aer amount to 
332,000,000/., or lifly-four per coni, of Hie total raised. Thus 
stated, the tlgures st-em to pr ve *’"onteslabl> that foreign lend¬ 
ing has been a vjry iirnro* bio business. 'Ihis must bo taken, 
however, with some co.rocLon, A large proportion^uf-thftJilftns 
in paitial default have always yiehled a liarukiwii)£i>(>nte of inter^t, 
if less than that iriginail}- pnnuised^^^X^Iany of them were 

even after conversion 
unrciii unerativo. A nother 


point ti> be borne in 


V r- .-v- {- . " , ' - , greatlyslimu- 

need ol caution we proceed to analyse .'J.jVjililiilii ■■ ‘' 1 ia very <*leariy illustrated 

^ - - joki-iijibove. ItwasdrnwB.ip_bv.\{*. 'bT Mr "Vn hU /Wrtffflrr- There ie, 

Meiley, a dealw on the Stoct llxchango, who state. ;* • ' ,hi, dnwhock, that when the flow of Knglish 

hTO we^ to Its compilateon: end ,t p^rte of Ml tho ennifd is checked the foreign consumpuon falls off and o.,r export 

loans nueed m London for foreign therein tl» tiwde millers a collapse. On the whole, the net losses l.ave Uii 

■ ’■ ■ inbian foderations, iniicli Ips" then would at first right appear Iron, a h; sort^e^ 
excluding muiiici- of .h. gores quoted; for to the considerations already inantion^ 
IV 1 - local amuorilies and also, e ’ ought to bo .. tied the action ot sinking funds. NeveriheleBs, 

couwe, excluding--^b®n all .dlov mcos have been mane, the .esiui is bumihaUng 
'1^^ on which or total difoiilt enougli. I’o.ly, ciedulity, and rashue.ss have dopriyed tlie sa^ng 

^EJxVn thMO respecting whicS^U ^ bligations have eJass.s of this c.>unti7 ol' imme.ise Bums 

■g2as--sfe5:-=K 

fL tweniK the Huitecntingdom above the working dosses has j money, they never would have trusted them, 
been advanced by this country alone to foreign States during the 
Hast lialf-century or so. Of the total auiu thus lent, 157 000,000/. 

M in entire default, which is about twenty-six pur cent. Jn other 

words, a trifle over one pound in every four' has been either THE CAMflSRTDGESIllUL. 

(j 1» made a few remarks upon the difficulty of framing 
. * nua^sf a handicap as the Cesarewitch, for which race on^ 

Sta"Si'itoWtavi ’tte Oonfedorate States, Uruguay, (ircccc, hundred and thirteen Lorscs were, eutered. ,_If V!!!^ 
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debt, again, was h^ly “ j.iciW "tlie^re- Ki' mniiv "more horsai were entered ibr ibis event, no more were 

tributipn ftom withdrawn at tho time of declaration of forfeit, than in tho 

pudiabons amount to almost 7 ‘'ahv Tno who fesarewitch. It was evident therefore that, of tho two great 

for himself whether it is likeiy the tasbten'to speak of the Oambridgeshite ns the grent 

thrown away will ever ho recovered. In l^oohmg over the u stne iasnion si i non-staying, horses; but, 

list the wmJier, indeed, is that any men in tliorr s^s widd handicap >f ™^.at amoUt of 
have been duped into trusting the Wi**? rtlS oeonle are aut^ fS twe Cdted and fol^ 

Turkey, Peru, a^ Mexico, indeed, “J^oo^^dhr p^t^ X mUe, Jhieh ^ from weleome to immy of otff 

sources i and bad the borrowing in the case ot the-Srst two been yarus oyci lue luue,_ n»wdi 


& tie Toerp^tor As’ regirdsk^k.: & we^ for even a couple of hum^ “Zff* A^cb* 

•ftrange illusions afloat in the days when Canning boasted that he “ot the satno antraMavrih P OtefMdtteshiin 

SrXuea a new world into existence to redr?ss tho hahmee of Ing^y, when 

““ - ■ at me we to my to those who wore gulled by course, ^ oommler of wri*^» J* to ^ tt 
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are fitted. Utli diffieult haa to be mrformed to a great ex¬ 
tent fyom tJOm eonjeeture, l|||ld ite uneertian nature helps to render 
the bambridgeshire that which it certainly is—one of the mosb 
gambling races of the season. It Is true that its course is freo 
from those dangerous turns and twists which make the Oheetor 
Oup both perilous and uncertain; but. on the other hand, when 
lots are drawn for places at the start in the October race, those 
horses which have the good fortune to secure the upper ground on 
the right-hand side gain a considerable advantage; and although a 
horse with a strong bock and loins, together with short and strong 
hind shanks, may not suffer much from getting off on the lower 
ground, an animal in which these characteristics are wanting 
might dmost as well have several pounds more to carry as start 
on the extreme left of the course. Strength, speed, and a habit of 
jumping oir (^nickly at the starting-post, are some of the most de¬ 
sirable qualifications for this race, and great staying power is 
almost tlie only equine virtue which can well be disporaod with. 
Such characteristics being required, it has become common to 
speak of a Cambridgeshire horse,’* and trainers who make this 
race their special study are on the look-out from qiiite early 
in the season for animds of this peculiar stamp. When they 
have found them they too often run them in one or 
two rdccB for which they know them to be unfitted, and 
after getting them easily beaten, they keep them in reserve for the 
great race of the Houghton Meeting. The large number of 
horses which often start for this race is" a great source of uncer¬ 
tainty. When a crowd of horses get off for a comparatively short 
race there is gonernlly a tremendous scramble at starting; some 
are pulling the children on their backs almost out of the saddle; 
some are being hurried through the ruck by jockeys famous for 
their elovemcss at jumping away with a load; one perhaps is going 
sideways, and another is kicking i it cannot, theroCore, bo a luatter 
of great surprise if the best horse in the mce has his chance 
seriously interfered with before' a luimlred yards of the course have 
been traversed. Por thosirt nnd cuher reasons the Oainbridgeshiro 
is an exciting race to betting men; nnd wc need not say that, for 
the same causes, its interest is materially diminislied to mere lovers 
of racing apart from gambling. Yet, with all its fiuilts, a race in 
which some thirt\ or forty horses are likely to talnj. ]>Rrt will 
always he an irresistible attraction to those who tiro fond of seeing 
Ihorougiibrcds gallop. Then the non-betting ina.i may amuse him- 
aolf by mcnhilly backing the goed pu^*Ho performers .igmiist the 
pulled,” the dark,’’ and ihe ■* prvately t7i-;d ' 'mi'ses-'-taking 
his payment in gratificaiioit at tUri triumph of v'rtuo when one of 
his own ropresoutatives is aucccsiful, sad being the poorer 

when success favours the opposiio 

The Cambridgeshire cpparontly susHmi its popularity, for this year 
it had,as we have said, 1 71 eTitries Although th^ tveparewitch tiiriiod 
ouia failuj'i^, the handicap nad appeared beforehnnd to be an excellent 
one. Even more might- have been staid for the aspi'ct on paper of 
the Oamhridg'OflhjJ'o. 'Vuiuhers of horst^s worn hacited to win it for 
large sums of inonoy, tW<i She race was thought U> bo one of a 
particularly open cbm'acte^v The first half-dozen horses in the 
Cesarewitcb wo'-e 1< meet agnitt in the Cambridgeshire. Although 
liosebery bad won both events, it was the general opinion among 
racing Tuen that the necessarv preparation for a very long race 
unfitted a horse for a shori one; niid, partly perhaps for this reason, 
and partly because he had now 13 lbs. more wo'ghl to carry, but 
little »”''port was accorded to Je.steT. Master ICildaro who had 
run sixtJi for the Cesarewitcb, and who nrd now a wound less to 
carry, was one of the leadin'? favnuntes, and liia third place in the 
St. Loger seemed to justify his position in *he betting. The 
American mare. Start, who had run second in the Cosarewitch, 
had only 3 lbs. more to carry now, and as she was jin xtromoly 

f ood-looking mare, and Im^l shown speed in the longer race, she 
ad her friend.*). Shillelagh, who had run third to Jester and 
Start, had made a good fight of it for a short timo with Jongleur 
in last year’s Cambridgeshire, and hud run ut an amazing pace 
both in the Goodwood Stakes nnd the Cesarewitcb, but ho never 
seemed to maintain his excellent stylo of going ns far as the win¬ 
ning post, lloehampton and Lancaster, who had run fourth ajul 
fifth for the Cesarewitcb, were simply a couple of bad horstis with 
light weights on their backs. So much, therefore, as to the 
Oesarewitch division. 

A for more interesting lot were the bettor class of public per¬ 
formers. First among these was Lord Clive. This huvso had run 
very badly in the Jtous Stakes at Ascot and in the«Epsom Cup; 
but his other porformimces, when he was not crushed out with 
weight, were almost up to Derby form, and many regrets had been 
expressed at his enforced absence from that race through an error 
in his nomination. Ohj^ections had been made to the chance of 
his winning the Cambridgeshire on account of his laziness in start¬ 
ing—a serious fault in a competitor fbr this event. As to his 
half-brother Ha.mpton, there could be little doubt that he was 
ainoBg the best han-dosen horses in training ; but 9 st. 3 lbs. whs 
a weight which had never before been carried to victory^ in this 
race. The nearest approach to such a feat had been achieved in 
the very first CamWdgeshire that was ever run, nearly forty 
years ago, when Lanercost won under 8 et 9 lbs. Fhmida, the 
Oiiite winner of last year, had this very weight to earryj and she 
had seemed to he out of form this eeason. A fortnight Wore the 
Oamb^geehire, however, she had made a very fine in the 
Fii«t Great Challenge ^ttes, miming within tbre^murters of a 
of the speedy LoUypop, to whom she was giving 4 Ibs^ sex, 
M * year j this, sioteom^yer t^ypop’s Isvptirite dteteaoi 

iltTOOfifSk The enomona HitiidenitenA had beaten 


at even weights in the Claret Stakes at the Newmaricet Craven 
Meeting *, hut, after thus raising great expectations as to his ftiipse 
career, he lud entirely fiuled to fulfil mem. There did noi in 
consequence appear to be any grounds fi»r simposing him to be 
capable of winning under S st. 3 lbs. The aged Eoossals| by Blair 
Athol, bad been out eighteen times this season already, and 
had won half-a-dozen races, nor could there be any quesrion as to 
his speed \ but a mile was generally understood to be the limit 
of his bust running, while five furlongs were fur more to his taste. 
His pruspocts, therefore, over a mile and 240 yarda under 8 at« 
3 lbs. were not considered particularly brilliant. Brie, the wintior 
of the French Oak&had oeaten Mantille at Paris, but she was 
rather uncertain in |||performances. Oloohsr and ^ntille, two 
stable companions, hM both earned distinction, the one having 
beaten Insulairo at even weights, and the other having beaten 
Fontainebleau at weight for age; hut much of the running of both 
had been very iudifiureut, if not absolutely bad. Yet, in a stable 
distinguished for its sucoesB in handicaps and for its surprim^s in 
weight-for-age race.s, these wore just the sort of animals which 
were likely to be dangerous, and their trainer had furnished the 
winner in three out of five of the last Cambridgeshiros. Greenback 
was weighted within a couple of pounds of Master Kildare, who 
was of the same age. This year bo had won five out of seven races; 
but he had not 1)een tested in tirat-mte company, and he was a little 
lighter in his middle piece than a Oamhndgoshire trainer would 
have wished. Touchet, who had run fairly as a two-year-old, had 
been singularly unsuccessful as a (hree and four-year-old. At 
Ascot this year he hod done best, having betiten Rylstone 
and Norwich. He was known to he nervous and queer-tempered, 
but he was now to be ridden by Fordhtira, a singularly succeseful 
jockey with howes of such temperaniente. There only remains to 
be noticed that very important section of a handicap field, the 
liorscB which had hitherto fiiiled to distinguish themselves in 
public, but which had the reputation of having run safikicntly 
well in private trials to justify the idea that, under their light 
imposts, they had gri«it prospects of victory. Into the merits of 
these we decline to enter. \Vo neither profess nor wish to bo con¬ 
versant with stable secrets or the myslories of touting. We will 
only observe that Macbeth, the first favoiirito for the race, as well 
as Tallos and Isonomy, belonged to this division. 

Thirty-eight horses went to the post, and after a very tedious 
delay, caused by exhibitions of temper on the part of several 
of the competitors, they at last got away to a fair start. 
Although the pace was but moderate, the field began to straggle 
before it had gone more than a quarter of a mile. Macbeth, the 
first favourite, who was said to have been tried so highly with 
Julius Omsar that his success was a certainty> was never in the 
race; and Greenback, who was the second i’avoorite, had so worn 
himself out by giving way to temper at the starting-post, that, 
although he showed great speed at one part of the race, he was 
quite useless. Ecossais ran fast, hut soon had had enough of it. 
Placida, Hampton, and Master Kildare all went very well until 
an advanced part of the race, when tl^e outsider Isonomy and 
Touchet came away and fought out the battle between them, 
closely followed by La MerveSlle. As they neared the winning- 
post Touchot was ^atun, and eventually Isonomy won by a cou^e 
of lengths. Hampton, considering his heavy weight of 9 st. 3 lbs., 
ran w^Jl, iinitihiug fourth, less than three len^^hs behind the 
winner C the first hall-dozen in the Oesarewiteh only Master 
Kildare any part in the race. Isonomy is a threo-year-old, 
by Sterling, who once ran second and once third for the Cambridge¬ 
shire u der jry heavy weights. His dam was Xsola Bell^ by 
Stockwell. His only public performances prior to the Oambridjj^" 
shiro had been in throe races last yoar, one of which he had won, 
but he had jk * been opposed on that occasion by any horses of 
EpBcial merit. After his victory in the Oambndgo^ire psop^ 
suddenly discovered that he was a very good-looking colt. It is 
amazingly easy to bo wise after the event. 


REVIEWS. 


LANG’S CYPKUS.* 

A mong tbe many haslily printed books on Cyprus^ Mr. 

Lang’s ought to be the most valuable. He knows the 
country well. For several years ho was manager of the Imp^al 
Ottoman Bank Agency at Lamaca. At intervals he acted as Vice- 
Consul, and he was appointed full Consul in 1871. In film 
following year he obtained a more interesting position in 

and left the island of whicli he now offers an account to Eng_ 

readers. Mr. Lang has not only had pkmty of experience, bnt 
is plaiiily a man of energy and ent^rise. He is a good maw of 
busiaess, a keen observer, a successful fi^er} and yet his Wk if 
no book at all, bat a mere congeries of iU-asaorted nagAenti. To 
be plain, the work is not ** written,** as the French say. Cseual 
scraps of magassme articles and old reports have fitUen in with 
casual type and bixidiiig, as in the 

casual bricks in airy dimb 
Enoountcored oasuri mot^r, casual lime. 


* * {it JHIrfiew, {{s Pt$im Mevmretit, and Fvhtre Protp$et$^ Ir 

lU H a nri ltea Um* RM. Cksmd for i^ hUmd of Cypi^ wSSh 
Two lU m ritioiis a^ Icor Mapst L^don : MacafiBan & Co. 
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The ^tuMaf Jfevtgw; 
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It 'waa perhapa iiievita\)\e that Mr. Lang Bliould l)egin by 
wauring ua that the island ia tbouffbt to have derived its name 
^Oypraa’ from a abrub extensively found in it.’* No writer 
spares us that piece of information^ winch we seem to have read 
some forty times in the last four months. Then we come to 
Kittim, or Obittim, and some peculiar ethnographic theories, all 
out of Mr. Lang's own head. He conjectures that the peculiar 
Cypriot writteu character “ belonged to a people settlea in the 
island before the airival of either Pbcenician or Greek colonists.” 
Now the hook of Genesis says that the sons of .Tavan dwelt in 
Kittim* Hr. lisng converts this proposition into ** Tlie dwellers in 
Kittim were sons of Javan ”—that is, toiian. Nowj ** if wo 
presume that the writer of Genesis was jflRies/' of course Mo.se8 
at tho Egyptian court had the ht^st inoans of getting accurate in- 
fonuation. The early Cypriots, then, were Aryans, of the Greek 
stock, who invented a system of writing long before the Phoeni¬ 
cians imparted theirs to the Greeks of Europo or Asia. The 
l^ycian alphabet, however, resemhlcs that of Cyprus, and ** it is 
thus that, by his language and his writing, we can lollow the foot¬ 
steps of the Cyprian Javaniaii emigrant hack to Phrygia, the parent 
home of the Cyprian, Lycian, and Ionian wanderers,” whore we 
may leave him. 

Mr. Lang’s speculations se^t to us premature; hut, as ho was 
the discoverer of the hilingual inscription which gave the key to 
tho Cypriot character, his real services to orchmology outweigh 
the disservice of hasty guessing. After the romarks on the Cypriot 
character, be gives a sketch of the early history of tho island, ob¬ 
serving that ** all that transpired before the sixteenth century u.c. 
must be left to pure conjecture.” Wo liavo heard so much lately 
of the history of Cyprus that it was scarcely noeessary for Mr. 
Lang to devote nearly two hundred pages to it. lie might have 
illustrated what he had to say by references to arch mol ogical dis¬ 
coveries; hut, for some reason, he gives his thirty pages of archic- 
ologysit tho very end of the volume, between an account of his 
tour in the island and a chapter on llie nmnngemeut of bis farm. 
It should not bo necessary to tell him that neither the “ Trojan ” 
remmns at llissarlik nor the treasures of Curium were found in 
“ tombs.” Mr. I^ang’s historical sketch seems to be meant to prove 
that, as Cyprus was prosperous at intervals in the past, it may be 
prosperous again under British rule. There is, indeed, little doubt 
that we can improve the desolate place. L’lem Kxmpos (26 
we learn that '^porpoise-hide boots from Ludgate 
Hill” have wen introduced. Kurios Aristeidcs T/ipho, too, adver¬ 
tises his dyroff^Kas irX^pcir 8ia(f)dp<ov TTorwv, olov [str] Kovinie, /3«p- 
fAov0 K. r. X. Cognac and vermouth are liquors eminently 

grateful in a climate like that of Cyprus, and all these 
comforts will readily bo provided by Engli.sh energy. Frojo 
history Mr. Long glides into contemporary politics, and 
writes quite ns Hr. Cross might spoak. Cyprus is to be a 
kind of model farm. ^ As it is easier to imitate than to initiate, 
the task of the Suhlimo Porte is thereby immensely facilitated.” 
This, Mr. Lang says, is tho tiow of people who ‘ believe that 
Turkey can bo regenerated " by the liands of iis present dominant 
race,” Example is everything; but as our government in Cyprus 
rests on the principle of the equality of races and religions before 
the law, while the government of the Turkish Empire reposes on tho 
basis of a dominant religion and a dominant race, the Turks have 
certiunly a good deal slUl to learn. Their cadiifj or judges, belong, 
8^8 Mr. Lang, “ to a religious school imbued with all the bigotry 
of a Pharisaical sect.” Mr. Lang sitys that "Corfu is n.s well oii 
to-day under the Greeks os it was when under the model goveru- 

pv^teml iHt-Ute.Jriu*Ui8h 
administration on tho mainland ha**, been at all improved by the 
sweet influences of Corfu. Why, then, ."liould iho 1 iirliH learn ho 
much from Cyprus P In almost the next )»{ige he spi'aks of “ the 
monomania of Hellenic aspirations.” by j)eoplc shauld he called 
"monomaniacs” because they wish to lie as prosperous as other 
Greeks, who again are '* as w'ell olV ns when they were under the 
model government of tho world,” we cannot imagine. Mr. Lang 
heaps up examples of the indolent and wasteful extortion of the 
TurWh Government in Cyi>rus. A road was to he made between 
Nicosia ai)d Larnnca. "Four times wlinl was rerpiired to make 
the road was extracted from the island, and the road never was 
^ode.” Yet Mr. Jjaug calls Greeks " moSomaniaca” fer wishing 
to escape from this kind of mi.srulo and to he self-governed, 
while ho acknowledges that the result of scdf-govtM'umcnt in 
Oorf^u has been absolutely successful. But Cyprus is not 
only to be a model farm, it is to be a kind of polica-staiion. 
The adnauistration in Asia, after all, may resist our hemdicent 
example. In that case, by people " w’ho fofe."oe in the near future 
a severe crisis through which tho populations of Turkey must poss 
to attain their dtdiveranco from fatal inisgoverninenL the British 
poMtion in Cyprus will be valued .... as a wholcHonio check 
upon any possible outhivok of Mussulman fauaticism in the last 
dicker of a dying light.” These diBintevested views were shared, 
it ^ms, by that eminent philanthropist the late Emperor Napoleon. 
It is nleiismg to learn from Mr. Lang that by taking Cyprus wo 
have done just what our faithful ally meant to do. " France, from 
her jnmd^a^tat're in Cyprus would have ruled, or at least overlooked, 
Syria.” " Fmiee and England wero to nmve forward side by side 
to dispel the daikuess and overthrow tho oppression which en- 
i^rouded the domains of the ISjpltau.” Unfortunately, "tho fatal 
Campaka of 1871 forced Enfhce to abandon an active foreign 
policy.” Thus we shall never know how England would hate 
enjoyed seeing France ocoupy Cyprus out of sheer benevolence. 
We do kaowi however, what We think of other Powers which 


annex tenitoxy on the i^ea of disj^^npr tha darkheu oten* 
throwing the oppresaion which enshmdM the domains” of their 
neighbours. We call such Powers hypocritical filibusters, and 
there is a great deal too much of this P^soiffian tone at home, 
Mr. Lang's chapters on archoBology are meagre and fanciful, and^ 
there is nothing in his political statements which has not been 
said on many platforms, and in myriads of leading articles. The 
real kernel of what Mr. Lang has to say was published in his 
papers in Macmilian^s Magazinef which are extended and reprinted 
here. The rest of his book is pa<Jding, and very second-rate pad¬ 
ding. Though the climate of Cyprus has been much discuss^ of 
late, more perhaps thau the importance of tho topic warranted, 
Mr. Lang has no chapter, and only a few sentences, on the 
subject. He himself enjoyed good health, like the family of 
Geuerul di Ccsnola. It is not tiU thousands of troops are casually 
thrown on a broiling yet marshy island, with no proper appliances, 
that the attention of men is much called to climate. Wo quote 
Mr. Lang’s very sensible remarks on the subject:— 

Tlic island is very cotniuonly c/illod unliealthy, but I object to the ex* 
proHsion until I know what is tnuunt. Ji' it is meant that ]£nglishincn 
cannot ku out there without cousideruhlc ri'.k during the summer months 
of ontohing fever and ague, J admit its correctness. Uui to what country, 
with the thermomoter generally about 90° in tho shade, can Englishmen, 
with their national love of ircayv eating and alcoholic liquors, bo sent 
without incurring a considerable risk of sickiicss of some kind ? A largo 
portion of those who go to Cyprus will enjoy as good health us they can 
hope for in any country. Further, I object to blaming the climate for evils 
which result from dcioctivo sanitaiy regulations, and especially from the 
over-crowding, without jirevious preparation, of towns without sewers, 
without fitreel-cleaiisers, surroundeil by Hiagnant pools and all that tholav.i- 
ness and iiidifi'erenec of man can accomplish to infect (he oir. 1 must 
judge of the he.iltliiness or utiheallliincss of the cliiugte from its effects upon 
those wh(», from long nHag<‘, live in accordance with its requlreimnte, and 
who inhabit places free from exceptional and reniovniile disadvantages. 
•Tudged by tJiis .standard, the cliiniitoof ('yprus cannot be declared unbealtby. 
Jt is inhabited, as it has been from time inimeniorial, by a pcifecU}' healthy 
and rolmst native population, free from all serious sickness, and living to it 
hale old ago. Tho climuto of which this can be st.id e.Tniiot he called un¬ 
healthy. Facts, Iiowcver, oft^n carry more conviction than reasoning, and 
it is a fact that 1 lived in Larnacn, and went about the island summer and 
winter during nine years, and never enjoyeil better health anvwhere. My 
sifctcr spent four years there with a similar experience. Tho consular 
changes which I Avitnessed during niy re.sidenee there weni of throe French 
consuls, three Italian consul^, tliree British vieo-consuls, two American 
con'.iils, and tlio only e.TsuiiltieN amongst tlioin were the death of a Freneli 
eoiusul from chol(‘ra and of im Italian consul Avhen absent from tlio island. 
All the others, although disgusted with an inactive life destitute of social 
x’csources, left tlic island in ]>crfeefly robust health, and never suffered from 
any fccrious sickne.ss. Of the ]jernicious levers recounted by l>r. (larke, 
who spent ten days in the. i.slnnd, 1 can only sny that I never heard of them 
during my rc'-idence, although they may have existed before my arrival. 

As to the proper precautions, Mr. Lang writes thus;— 

Watchfulness and proper precaution i.s tho best preventive against inter¬ 
mittent fever and Nuastroke. Exce.ssivc exertion is imprudent. All ices 
ore to be avoided, they can only safely be indulged in when tlie body is 
perfectly cool, and even then they inusit be taken very slowly. My experi¬ 
ence was that all cold drinks and too cool clothing are unsuitable to the 
climate of Cyprus. I had to avoid linen clothing from a tendency to catch 
a chill producing dysentery. This chill came ui>ou me when I sat down in 
the cool day brcc?.e, with the pores uf the skin opened from perspiration, f 
found light flannel or tweed clothing the safest, with a silk ‘♦tJcinturo” 
round the waist. Wearing this ** ceiiiture ” 1 could dispense with a vest, 
Avhich is a great relief. 

We have now left that part of Mr. Lang’s work which calls 
fur Bcvoro criticism. When bo writes about agriculture and pro¬ 
duce he write.s liko a man of experience and understanding. The 
wheat of Cyprus is diniijiishcd in value by a form of thrashing 
.nearly asi olcl U 3 Eii-stern agriculture. The bullocks do not tread 
out the coru, but draw a Hat board, set with tliuts, over it. The 
result is, that the grain is more grittv than need be. Mr. Lang 
tried a tlireahing-madiiue, but his bullocks refused to eat tho straw 
chopped by the modern process. Like conservative animals, they 
would feed on no stniw except that which had been shredded by 
the primitive threshing-boarii. No machine has yet been invented 
which at once thieslies the grain and shreds tho straw as the 
hulloclis like to have it done. Now there is no other food for the 
bullocks dilci'pt tho straw, for " to grow hay where I, could grow 
grain w'as absurd, to grow trefoil as a summer crop, instep of 
cotton or beans, would have been still more absurd.” The material 
progress of the blast is delayed till men ctin invent a znachino that 
will satisfy the bullocks, or till ttei bullocks can accommodate 
themselves loathe invenlions of men. In the same way the reform 
of Asia stands still till the Porte can eat our Western chopped straw 
and live cleanly, or till we can at once extract a* suilicient revenue 
and supply the Porte with tho orthodox shredded straw, the 
diamonds and new palaces, of its traditions. 

The history of Cypriot agriculture under the old r<!yima ^ight 
be stated in a sentence. The husbindmen found corn, or wibe, or 
c<jtton, or tobacco pay, and the Porte cruslied the trade by dimes 
and other Uvxaa. Mr. I^ng dues not think the system of tithes, 
when fairly worked, injurious to the primitive economy of the 
island. " It may prove a great blessing in the hands of in¬ 
telligent administmtion ”;— 

The tithe-tax, although apparently veiy' heavy, is paul by the peasants 
Avithfiir ksa grumbling than any otlicr tax» and the only disadvantage 
airiiKictcd Avilbit is the imp('diincDt AVidcIi the mcnaurGa necesaary for Its 
proper oolkulinu nm apt to throw in tlio Avay of the fritodom Oi 'the enld- 
votor. This (lisodvaYitflgti isfr^'ccrtninly very seiiptts, and when speakliw of 
the cuUivathm uf euttuu, 1 had oecaston tu giv#i very example of 
hurtful way in Avhicli it may operate Many sohewca Have been prtweiii 
111 Turkey for its. abolition, but Ibe dinloitlty is to And sti ^nsHy prouuAie 
Bource of nmrino wldeli will Vuiy aooOr^ng to t|ie hr Sd^elfie 

circumatances of the cultivator. 
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A te ott laMmaUMon lod not nndor cnltivation: n ttt 
on bullock* would M with unjwt aeverity on the ■mull culti¬ 
vator. The system of a fixed average tithe is baffled by the 
alternation* of good years, when the Treasury benefits litUe, and of 
bftd yean when the peasant can pay nothu^. These difficulties 
must last fall land beootnea ** a sura and good source of credit.* 
As the Turks of late exacted an eighth instead of a true dime, tho 
first fiscal measure of our Ooverniuent should be the reduction of 
the tax to proper rate. At present many villages are in arrears 
tOtheBorte. Are the Turkish tax-gatherers to collect these, or 
are we to collect them or make them good ? l>o Oypnots cease 
to he liable for military service to the l*orte, and does Turkey lose 
the small sum paid by Oypriot Christians fur exemption ? Tlieso 
pe difficult questions to wnich we can supply no answer. Accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Lang, the Turkish subject does not Buffer so much from 
the regular incidence of taxation as from the various cfiprices and 
happy thoughts of his rulers. “ Kvery year he is victimized for 
some new or exceptional object.” Nothing funnier than the “ Pro¬ 
vincial Agricultural Bank” was ever devised by tho most 
eminently Christian Bank Director north of the Tweed, The 
capital was extorted from tho peasants, and was to bo lent to tho 
needier among them at eight ^er cent. They declared they were 
all equally needy. “ Then divide it among you in the proportions 
in which you paid it.” Alas, before the second year came it was 
found that the* reserve had disappeared. “ It was gone. Tho 
bubble was allowed to burst. Tho desired ellect had boon pro¬ 
duced upon Eiurope. New schemes fully occupied public atten¬ 
tion.” Advances to husbandmen made on a better principle (Cannot 
but benefit the condition of Cyprus, where a bad year makes the 
peasants the chattels of exorbitant potty usurers. (Jn tho whole 
question of the cost of administration Mr. Jjong writes thus:— 

llritish aduunistratiou will certainly bo more oosth’' lliari that of tlic 
Turkish Government, but it will also be more eirfctivc. It will 
Uicrurore, be mismauugoinnit whicli will nuiko r^prus a burden to tin- 
imperial Treasury, and the rernodv for this misnmiK»Kcinont will speedily 
be found when ilio accounts iiro published. The urgent lU'CMHity is Unit 
the accounts connected vritli the general adininislr.^uimi of the island sliould 
not be mixed iih with tluise which cuDcurn imporial interests. l<'or works 
of gemend utility, such as irrigation, roads, and guvernnie.nt otTiees, tin- 
local administration may well be dobited with the interest upon the enpital 
judiciously and economically expetulcd, but the itnperial Treasury tihuio 
must support the cost of barrack accoinmodution, a harbour lor irouoltids, and 
military depots. 

“ A harbour for ironclads ” will cost immense sums, we fear, 
though Mr. Lang is sanguine about tho Venetian htirbour at 
Famagosta. “ A French stoamor of ihe Fi-tassinet Company once 
enters the harbour, and lay itt it some days when undergoing 
repairs which could only bo imide in calm weather.” This is 
indeed encouraging. Mr. Lang “ does not pretend,” liowovor, “ to 
bo a competent authority.” IIo recommends to his countrymen 
“ the wise injunction of an eminent statesman, * loam to be 
patient.’ ” This was tho advice of the eminent sUitesmaii to those 
monomaniacs, the Greeks; Pazienza is rather an Italian than an 
English motto, and wo prefer working to waiting. We shall have 
plenty of both before wo make Uypriis prosperous. A a to 
making it useful, that is auotlier affair. It is our reward to do 
good, without uought of advantage, like l>r. Joukins in M. 
Daudet’s Nabob. 

Mr. Lang’s work loaves on ns the impression that he is as good 
a man of business and as sincere a friend of the Cypriots us he is a 
bod book-maker. If his volume wore reduced to a quarter of its 
present bulk, it would bo much more valuable *, for the history 
and archfisology, the theories and jioliticB, only distract attention 
from tqpics which the author understands, and on which bis advice 
is well worth consideration. If our administration in Cyprus is 
not to be a failure, we must follow,’ as he says, ** a system in which 
Uie natives can give us effectual aid.” “Our task must not be to 
nu^ Englishmen of the Cypriotes, but to possess as subjects happy 
and prosperous Cypriotes.” 


LOCKWOOD'S MONGIIYR.* 

have had of late so many pretentious books on India 
TV telling us nothing which has not been better told ali'eady, 
that we welcome a modest volume which is confined to the limits 
of a single district. The author of this work is a member of the 
Bengal Civil Service, who, instead of being shifted capriciously os 
some men are, or U||^d to be, from Sylhet to Cuttack and lr«>m 
Chittagong to Fatnavspent four consecutive yeara in one district at 
a time wh^en his experience was really valuable. He is a good 
naturalist and a careful observer. He seems to have ideatifiod 
hims^ With the well-being of the native population, and to have 
acquired their regar'd and confidence as far as can be expected in 
■day* when Englishmen are no longer welcomed as deliverers from 
native tyranny or worshipped as avatars of justice, but arc severely 
critioii^d in such vernacular papers os the “ llerald of Truth ” and the 
“ Moonlkht of Intelligence,” and are liable to civil actions if from 
excess they happen to deviate one inch from tho strictest 
letter of* civil or criminal code. We do nut place this work on 
the same level as “ Idfe in the Mo/timlf an Ex-Civilian”; nor does 

it at all clash with the statistics account of the e«me'^ 4 Utrict to 
be fbond in Mr. Huntej^s volumes. "But is pleasant Reading; 
the glimpses, of natives, w^h their credulity and their depitodence 

« ^ Sport and Trask %' Edward X^ockwood, Bengal 

CM Service, late iUigiWrsts of Mqnghyr. London r Anen & Go. 



on us, are instructive; a good deal is compressed into A leeAffiiAUe 
compass; the value of the letterpress is eohanoed by serm^al 
drawings of curious plants, gigantic insects, and alamiog fishes} 
and, with the exception of a chapter on Syria and Palestine* which 
the author visited on his way home, there is little which we eeald 
wish altered or excised. The only connexion between Monghyr 
and the Holy Laud is that tho author discovered the ruddy 
sheldrake or Brahminy duck to bo commou to both countries, 
and that he notices the &ct that iu the latter county may be 
found certain other bird* which occasionally wander as iw east a* 
India and as ftir west as tho British Isles. We wish that Mr. 
Lockwood had been a little more explicit al^ut a Mohammedan 
tradition mfiTring to the burning of a saint of that religion whom 
he terms Kaliliiila. Tho P(f|riarch Abraham is termed by Mohatn- 
luedaiis Khalil-UHa. And we take the liberty of doubting whether 
tho author did not misunderstand the language of the late Dr. 
Dufi", when ho makes that foromost of missionaries say that he 
“ had never known a true native convert to tho Christian laith.” Dr. 
Duif himself made, or helped to make, soveral such; and men who 
rtially appreciate what a Hindu has to give up when ho deserts 
the religion of his fathers for another must allow that more 
sincere Christians or mure true ornaments of the Church are 
wiHrcoly to bo found auywhere than tho Kov. Lai Behari D6 and 
tho Ilov. Krishna Mohan Banorji. Tho former belonged to the 
second order or ffettn of the Bengali Kayasts, and the latter was a 
very Brahmin of Brahmins. 

Monghyr itself is a good-aizod district iu tho province of Bohp. 
It is, aa Mr. Lockwood pointedly roiuarkfl, divided into two dis¬ 
tinct and very dissimilar portions by the Gauges. The northern 
portion, for prod net .s, resembles tho neighbouring districts of 
I’m-uenand Dinagoporo, and abounds iu mango-treos, wheat, indigo, 
pulses, millet, and mustard. Divers and waders visit this tract 
every cold season in enormous numbers. It is no exag^ratlon to 
say that tho sound of their wings when disturbed “resembles 
waves breaking on a troubled shore.” We may add that a couple 
of barrels disebtirged at what seems to bo a bank of^ mud, but is 
really a vast concourse of living ducks, teal, and widgeon, is re¬ 
sponded to by the fiocks rising with tho noise of a salvo of artil¬ 
lery. That part of Monghyr which lie-s to the south or on tho 
right bunk of the Gauges resembles, in fauna and fiora, tho 
Sauial Perguuuahs. Hocks and hilly ranges take the place of 
njarshos and alluvial plains. Partridges of more than ono 
kind are soon, instead of pochards and crested grebes. And the 
sportsman who be^ats the jungles at the foot of the hills which arc 
descriud from tlie East Indian Hailway must be prepared to meet 
with a tiger or a betir. The population of the district, like that of 
many otbeis, was discovered at the last census to be nearly two 
millious, or much in excess of wliat bad been supposed; and, when 
rocks, forests, and marshes are excluded, it seems that every mile 
of cultivation has to support seven hundred souls. Tho head station 
of tho di.strict is also called Monghyr. Tho town is picturesquely 
situated ou a rocky soil, round which tho waters of tho Ganges fret 
and chafe in vain. Tho old fort moutioued by Onne and early 
histoiiiiiis still exists, though its raiupfirts are mere pleasure- 
grounds, and tho only traces of tho military element are a 
Few veterans and pensioners. The gates and drawbridges, if wo 
remember aright, still remuin, with the ditch. On a clear day, 
especially at the close of tlw rainy season, the overworked and 
lunguid official can refre.sh himself with au occasional glimpse of 
the snow-capped Himalayas; and of late years Monghvr has been 
connected by a branch of some six miles in extent with the main 
lino of lUo East Indian Railway. Not far from the station a 
place called Jumalpui'o, like Wolvertonon the London and North- 
Western, has swollen from a mere village to a gigantic workshop; 
and near it is to bo seen the only tunnel between Calcutta and 
Delhi. The history of this unnecessary perforation is carious. A 
chain of Irilln intercepted the line marked out for the East Indian 
Railway, and it was suggested that, by a defiectlon towards 
Monghyr, which lay on the rivobauk and beyond the line of 
hills, all blasting of rock might be avoided. But some engineer 
thought a stretch of more than a thousand miles of railway with¬ 
out ono tunnel to bo a sheer anomaly in civil engineering: and so 
the tunnel w as made, although this project entailed the snosequent 
construction of a eepamto branch line to Monghyr, There are 
one or tAvo atti'actions to visitors at this stidion besides 
the Ganges, which iu the rainy soason is like an inland 
sea dotted with islands, and even in the hot and cold 
seasons sends down a considerable volume of water in 
a somewhat cspricious and uncertain bed. Pir-Pahar, or tho 
“ Saint's MouuUuu,” two or throe miles from the station, used to 
be the resideuce of the Collector or the Joint-MagiBtrato. Wo re¬ 
gret to hesr that it has lieen for some years abandoned to leopards 
and jackals, and is only visited by picnic parties or tenanted by a 
native gentleman for a short period. We can endorse all that the 
author says regarding the wlendid panorama to Be seen by any 
ono who likes to ascend Pir-rahar. Toe height i* moderate, but the 
“^gaint” has nd rivals or neighbours, and he commands a view of a 
vast plain with jungle here and forest there, the river on one Side and 
the railway dn the other, and dense groves of firuit trees alterna¬ 
ting with every variety of splendid crops. Another show place is 
the Well of 6lta. The legend is that hot water burst out from 
the ground to attest the imsulUed purity and innoeence of the wife 
of li^a^henieoovered from the grasp or f}>e giant Havana,and that 
it haS'Contiftuedto fiow ever since. 4 similar sanctity is, however, 
claimed for other wells in different .pprtt of India on the ground of 
the same, tiaditiori^ But the purity^ excqllooce of the water 
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oempeto with rivila. We reeoUeet en eiuiebt ciTiHa& 
when lettoved to e neia:hbouriDgr BtatioDy never vrould drink eny 
but lhat of Blta Koond. Measures have been taken, we ate 
giM to'say, to pmvent defilement of the spring and to combine 
tibie claims of Hindu pllgritas and Anglo-Indian households; and 
this superfluous wa^ ibrms a large lake, once frequent^ by 
myriads nf i^ter-fowl, but now too much disturbed by sportsmen, 
Vrao'think nodiing in India of going to shoot sixty miles or so up 
or down a line of railway. Altogether, Monghyr will always rank 
high, for comfort mid attractiveness, amongst the stations of 
Benml, although society is limited and though it is swept by hot 
winds for a few weeks in tho month of May. 

Mr. Lockwood, besides giving us tho results of his investi- 
gation into natnml history, bss something to say on manners 
and customs, which laws cannot change nor edicts alter. Men 
of a low caste named Mushir live on roots, coarse grain, mice, 
and snails, and are accustomed to sell ihemsolves as bondsmen 
to Hindus of independent position. A deed of sale, whereby 
A. B. Mushir, on the receipt of some five rupees for tho ex¬ 
penses of his marringo, hands over his freedom to a llajpoot, 
oamo into the author's possession, and a very curious production it 
is. We were already, awavo 1 hat doim^stic slavery existed under 
our rule, notably in tiie province of Assnin. The deed contem¬ 
plates a reference to the courts of law for breach of contract; but 
it is very questionable whether Anglo-Indian tribunals^ however 
accommodating, would not declare the bond worthless on grounds 
of public policy and morality. Two scenes—the one at what is 
misnamed a monastery and the other at the court of a native 
honorary magistrate—are worth special notice. At the former 
Mr. Lockwood witnessed a scene of indescribable confusion during 
tho distribution of grain to hideous mendicants and paupers. 
Certain land had boon ossigned roMl-freo to a Hindu family on 
condition that tho proceeds should feed him and his descendants, 
and bo then given in doles to the poor. Of course this gave rise 
to the usual complaints of malversation and unfairness in the dis¬ 
tribution ; but the magistrate could only suggest order and method 
in tho actual relief of the hungry ciowd, and refer discontented 
parties to their remedy by a civil action. (Jovernmont is, in fact, 
always placed in a dilenuna with regard to lands set apart for re- 
limoue and charitable purposes, if it secs to the due application 
of funds according to tho bequest of the founder, it is charged with 
countenancing paganism and idolatry. If it lets matters alone, its 
officers are hamssod with sh^ries of fraudulent misappropriation, 
which they are powerless to prevent. The other scene was the 
trial of a case of common assault, aud tho examination was pro¬ 
tracted to a length which would have satisliud an English coroner. 
Mr. Lockwood is hopeful of the experiment of unpaid native 
magistrates. They cost nothing, mid they aro fairly good judges 
of lire value of evidenco. But tho specimens of questions pul 
satisfy us that natives, with all their aptitude for legal ana¬ 
logies, have not yet learnt the art of extracting the truth by 
cross-examination. A charticteristic story, illustrative of tho 
apathy of natives where human life is concerned,.is, told at' 
p. 200. A woman of the fisher caste fell into thu Ganges some¬ 
where in the Patna district with a bundle of sticks of the 


dttitB vBit dlarialialondaor pttrioittlM on the GaAgea «afl their 
watttoii chargee, of the Govemme&t gardeM at 4 hr etatieii, aid ef 
the livaliy of omteie. eaiive baiihiie who pieaeated the Sepw- 
mtendent with splendid gates, on which the names of the donofs 
were ineeribed inaetten of gold, and of the artificee necessary to 
pievent Handua pasturing their cattle' and goats on treea 
planted, on aocomit of Government, by the high roadt^ A inoet 
seriouB question is raised 1^ his remarks on the vast increase in 
the population and tike stationary charsotcr of the agrienltuve. 
There is some slight inconsistency at page 46, where the author 
declares that natives allow manure to be wasted and have po idea 
of high farming, and yet inclines to think that we are *0 be taught 
by instead of teaching them. The upshot, however, Is that 
Monghyr and many otlior districts aro already crammed like a 
common lodging-house in a suburb of London. The necessaries 
of life, it is true, in ordinary seasons are cheap enough; fish are 
abundant ; cucumbei's, melons, and mangoes diversify the ordinary- 
food of rice, pulses, millet, and Indian corn. Xf salt is taxed, 
tobacco pays nothing to tho State, and the Excise duty on a coarse 
liquor made from the mohwaf or from the toddy palm, is trifling. 
But what is to be done when a' famine sets in P Natives, as 
yet, will not emigrate to spare lands in Assam 6r Burma. 
Ignoranoo, caste, and apathy keep them to die at homo, and land¬ 
holders have an interest in maintaining a dense population, as it 
cheapens labour. The breed of cattle continues to degenerate. 
Formerly waste lands were available for posture, as they are 
fitill in some districts of Western Bengal; but now every acre in 
the plains is cultivated, and cattle are tethered on the roadside, 
or are allowed to get their subsistonco on the fields of 
a neighbour, a practice conduoive only to violent language 
and broken heads. Many ryots, too, have adopted tho ruiuous 
habit of ploughing with their milch kino; and those pests, the 
sacred bulls, which some pious Hindus turn out in fulfilment of a 
vow and which served to improve the breed of kine, are now no 
longer eiiflered to live on tho community, but are impressed 
into the service of the municipality. Add to this, that the 
clearance of forests, nearly all of which are included in some one 
estate or other and ciiimot be brought under the Forest Depart¬ 
ment, has decreased the rainfall. That of Monghyr is reckoned at 
forty or fifty inches. We hear of slate quarries in the Kharakporo 
hills, and of veins of iron ; but at present there soonis no prospect 
of relieving agriculture by turning commercial enterprise in cither 
of these directions. Monghyr, however, is so situated that, between 
rail and river, there can be no very groat difficulty in pouring grain 
into its villages. But there is no denying that we have entered on 
a cycle of Indian administration which is fertile in events more 
diilicult to manage than 8ikh invasions or Mahratta raids. And 
wo welcome every contribntion in which the experience of its 
author, not gained at second-hand but derived from healthy inter¬ 
course with the population, is set out without tiudue amplifications 
in a genial and liglit style. 
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eostor-oil plant; and on tliis frail support sbo drifted down tho 
Gah)^ in tlie rainy Reason fo? no less then twoni-y-four lionrs, 
preying, as Horaiius did to the Tiber, to Gunga Mata. Those 
who know the selfishness displayocl by Iliudua anil Mohammoduns 
when a vessel is upset i>r a lli-e rages will not be surprised to In'ai- 
that the womau pa&s&d village after village and boat after boat, 
and yet no ono -ihoved baml or oar to aid her. At last an eddy 
brought hg? close to thohtatiou of Mongluu*, aud she was ruvihI by 

friiitd oif the author’s, who manned his boat at onco. This inci¬ 
dent is followed by un account of tho sad death of the late Bishoj) 
Cotton, of which Mr. Lockwood was an eye-witness. It will only 
renew tlie sorrow felt by friends that so valuable a life shoiild 
have been sacrificed to gross carideasness. 

Though Idr. Lockwood is more devoted to natural history than 
to mere sport, he could not pursuo his favourite pastiiuo without 
the Bid of his gun. So we find constant notices of Ihe nxiatence 
of game, or, more properly, of its gradual diminution owing (u tho 
abundance of vermin, the want of a close season, and indis¬ 
criminate slaughter by Santals and others, who are iilwaye ranging 
the jungles s#th guns" and bows aud arrows, although "the profi¬ 
ciency of the noble savage in archery scorns to have been much 
overrate. There is a sketch and a "short account of tho Tupaia, 
or tree-shrew, which is like a cross between a mt and a squirrel; 
and generally the zoology of tho dislricthns been well investigalod. 
The sportsman who iwids accounts in this and similar works of 
the myriads of ducks, snipe, and quail that haunt the phiins and 
marslies of Bengal and Bebor in the (H>ld weather, aud then is told 
to oonsidev himself lucky if a hard day’s work in the jungles is 
rewarded by Mbw brace of partridges or jungle-fowl, may be at a 
loss to reconcile these contradictory storied. He cannot under¬ 
stand why h« ma^oad a c^e with waterfowl in one case and 
can haraly fill a moderate-sized gamo-bflg or notched stick in t]^ 
other. The explanation is very simple. Thq winter iiiigra^ 
retire to breed unmolested in the mountainous ranges'of Burma or 
Thibet, or to soUtuies where Bantals and pot-hunters are unknown. 
The jimgie fowl and the peacock rstuam to be knocked on the bead, 
like the prowling foi^ withoie any one to care about the how or 
thewhetii 

Mt. Lhokwood^s pages contain other interesting particulars of 
the eajfitenee 6f iion ^re in the idlls^and of tho manufacture of a 
eort of guns to be pdiNBhiBsed fer^ii couj^e ol pounds, 


time si'oim to be passed when French writers were 
i willing complacently to parade their ignorance of European 
literature on the very front of their pages, when even so learned a 
critic as Thiiuidiilc Gautier was fain to turn aside to compliment 
Tlicodj>rtt Hook on tho composition of the “Song of the Shirt.” 
M. dc Grisy, at all events, is not like on elder countryman of his 
who roughly described all the English dramatists of the Eliza- 
bfdhaii era, Shakspeare included, as lengthy, obscure, «lkl per¬ 
sistently tedious. He at least approaches his theme with 
inodosty, and is at pains to master the main historical and bio¬ 
graphical facts before ho passes to the more entertaining task of 
criticism. M. de Grisy has already shown, in his acute and 
painataking J^/mh mr Otwaify that he possesses an insight into 
llustumtion literature such as few students on this side of the 
Ohaiinel possess. The present volume, more ambitious in its aim, 
is no Ic.^s thorough aud minute. Wo may at once express our 
rcc;oguition of it as an acciimte and sympathetic study of a very 
curiou^ development of English thought aud manners, while 
taking the liberty of indicating to tho accomplished author a few 
points in which we think his sketch faulty or limited. 

In the first place, it seems a little as though M. de Grisy had 
liujited his actual study of Kestoration comedy to the collection 
editod by Leigh Himt of the works of Wyelmdoy, Congreve, Von- 
inuigh, and Farquhnr. As long as ho discueseO these dramatists, 
he stands upon firm ground, and is master of his subject; but he 
irever quotes and seldom i-efers to any of tho'^other comic writere 
of tho time. To be sure, he expressly excuses himself, 0#reason¬ 
able grounds, from mentioning the comedies of Bidden and 
Otway, and it certainly is not necessary that,a French ciitid 
should trouble himself to hunt out the fugitive and justly neglected 
plays of John Lacy and Aphra Behn, of Mr. Blkonah Set& aasd 
Mrs. Mary Fix. But ShadWell deserv'ed more than a VStue note 
at eecond-hand, while the omission of Etheredge and ftbber ii 
unfortunate indeed. It is only too certain that M. de Gn^y has 
never the three dramas of Sir George Etheredge. A eritie 
so alive t#wy; and whim would never have omitted to ae^riiew- 
lu^ tki nrionly of th|l sprightly genltts in point ef titaa and hki 
ori^tuilu;^^ of invention. wyeher%, vmom, fi>UowiBg the nittill 
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tmditiDii, h» etedittiviili ^iatrodactioQ of oomedj into 
nuKle Ms dfSmt M 2 Xeve m a JPbod. Bat* diKht yesn 
osrlier thsn thia^ in ms Chmioal Jtevenffe^ and still more in his iSSie 
Wb>M if /Siis CMd in 1668, Etheredge had pmpaced the 
wa^ in,which the comedies of Wycherley were to proceed; 
while in his consummsite Sir Fttplmg Flutter he not only out- 
sbone ^e host work his eucoessor would produce^ but left himself 
without a rival tUl Congreve rose, aftw twenty yeim, to the 
aoseeptiot of on equal, not a better, masterpiece. It is unfortu¬ 
nate indeed that the indolence and indiifereDoe of Etheredj^e, his 
popularity as a line gentleman, and his nervous foar of criticism 
pieventad him foom "seriously employing those comical powers in 
which hardly any one has surpassed him in England. Atr Fof)iing 
Flutter has not the sustained and univeroal brilliance of Zove for 
L&oet it is manifestly the more careless product of an amateur; hut 
its best scenes have a charm and distinction in their delicate 
sparkle which have never been surpassed in English comedy. To 
have omitted Etheredgo, then, from a history of the Comedy of 
the Bestoration is the tirst fault we have to lind witli M. de Grisy, 
and we are hardly less surprised to miss, not the name indeed, hut 
oil appreciation of the work, of Cibber. One of the curious tradi¬ 
tional errors, which are repeated by one handbook of EngUeb 
literature after another is tluit Colley Cibber began to flourish after 
the Hestoration, and that he introduced a new style. In point 
of fact, he belongs to the same group as all the rest except 
Etheredge and Wycherley, and positively preceded most of them. 
Con^ve indeed Drought out the Old Bachdor in 1693; but in 
1690 Coiley Cibber prcmuced two of his best comedies, Love'e Imt 
Shift and Wonim's Wit; whecreas it was not till 1697 that Van¬ 
brugh produced his first work, and Farquhar did not appear till 
1698, The only mention made by M. de Grisy of Cibber refers to 
Vanbrugh’s imitation of that writer's first piece in the Rdajm. 

We wish that M. de.Grisy had given completeness to his work by 
including the first and the last of the great comic writers <.if 
the Restoration. But, though his plan is in this respect conven¬ 
tional and traditional, ho shows no lack of study in his analysis of 
the four groat types which T^igh Hunt's volume presented to him. 
He shows a strange partiality for Wycherley, and sets apart for 
the discussion of that dramatist a far larger space than for any 
other. Wycherley, whose brutality and cynicism have always 
made him unpopular in England, has from thu first found admirers 
in France. Voltaire, writing at a period when Wwherley was no 
longer tolerated here except ns the autlior of the liuw Jhahr^ 
positively preferred him for cettain qualities to Moli^ro, and consi¬ 
dered the intrigue in his best play iuliuimeot plus compliquoe, 
plus inlercssante, plus chargiSe d'ineidents, ' than that in the Misati- 
thr<qie. In his own comedy of LaPi'ude^ performed seventy years after 
the production of its English prototype, he deprecated comparison 
with the still famous writer. Voltaire was probably unconscious* 
of the desuetude into which the comedies of Wycherley bad fiUlen 
in London. Lom in a Wood and tlio Orjiflermn Dmcim/ Master 
had not survived their author, while the Country Wife is' believed 
never to have been played after the retirement of (Jiiin, who delighted 
to act the part of Pinch wife. At the time of Voltaire's eulogy 
the popularity of the famous Mr. Wycherley had so far dwindled 
that, if the Flctiri JJmler was now and then played in a Loudon 
theatre, it was barely tolerated. In fact, although Wycherley has 
wit and force, his fiidemis cynicism sufllces to destroy the char^i 
of both. There is nothing genial in his laughter; it reminds uh 
too much of that deadly laugh that froze the heart's blood of 
Montresor in Poe's droadful story, The Ceak of AmontUlado, 

As wa|» to be expected from a French critic, M. de Grisy points 
•out, with Ipiuoh satisfaction, the instances in which our writers of 
comedy borrowed from the French theatre. They had at least the 
good taste to see at onoa that Molidre contained a horde of treasure, 
and they invaded Paris like so many hungry Goths or Huns. The 
more respectithle playwrights probably acknowledged in silence 
the immense snp^urity of their Parisian master and proto¬ 
type, and it was left to pert little Johnny Crowne and to Mrs. 
Apbra Behn to scorn the playwrights whom they could not 
rival. The hitter, in acknowledging help from France, tosses her 
head, and, with an inaccuracy worthy of the most flourishing 
lady-novelipts of our d^, colls her model “a French play, 
the Maittd Imayenere,^^ ^"e can add a few instances of material 
borrowed from the French w^ch seem to have escaped M. de 
Grisy. Two of Vanbrugh's ^ays, neither of which secras to 
he known to our critic, were adapted freely from Moliere. The 
Oiottold in Co^itf of ^4D6, is manifoatiy a paraphrase of the 
Oku Imayinairej while in ^ttire Treiooby, of the same yew, 
we SCO M. Pource|ngnac tra n sferred to the realms and manners 
of Coolmignei In a oritidlMet^Vanbnigh's Msop we are told that 
this curious'lyrical comedy, dosely approaching the modern 
operetta, was ftedy translate from the Esope A la CourM Bouis 
sault, first acted in 1791. But hers there must be some mistake, 
for tksop was produced at Druiy Lane in 1697, and printed in 
1698. A CfUfjin^iassi of the English with the French text would 
wobably «b^ which of these pieces deserves the preforence, and 
it would ical^ be curious if It could bo proved that, amid so muck 
horrowtog from Franco^ an English dnunatist actually did lend m 
FVec<Antsa h£s plot There wee a second #olm 

'Venbcai^'s printed in 1720^ and it jpay ha tbeft thi oUig|r 
rion to fibiuiattlt k confined te ^beie addftionarBeenes. To 
chrik riNBcetrictuies, M. die€k»y shaiild;have remithed thac^ 
checttslBr of Idmskniode' ktVbwhaik iSewpbt oBolrit k ho»- 

k riUgr he eoid in peering, k pMrtkolfdljhai^^n]^ 


the jovial verve of the hrillknt and unfortunate soldie^^oeCllii^ll^ 
espedally adap^ to attract a foreigner^ and to dispel the.kiMl*-' 
tional idea of English heaviness and phlegmatic sobriety. 

The most valuable page in the French critic's memoir s^w to 
ue to be that in which he sums up the sriient charaoteristioB ^ 
the four poets whoSo works and careers he has been reviewing to 
detail, we quote the pasaago which he dedicates to emo^ 
as being to us the most original and most interesting; the obvious 
points of blame having already lieen fully dwelt upon by 
Macaulay, Thackeray, and a host of moralists;— 

De» ouvragos de Wyolicrley, on voiidrnlt voir aurvivre lo sdinilbmt 
Monsieur de Paris (in tho Couittry Wi/h)t qui ost tme caricfUure, mria ano 
oaricaturo dc prix. Kile m soutiendrojt encore an thtidtre. Mine. Margery' 
Pinchwife, cetto oiimpngnnrdu trop pea iiiaiso, fait truuytsr Mme. Bovacy 
inoins bien imuginde, Hinon moins odii'use. La soi-disuntc ingdnus aagloiso 
serait uno ddeouverte, si la vdntablo ingdiiuu, Agn^s, ii’eftt oxistd avant 
Mmo. PinchwiCe. Les dames Fidget, los Bqiicuinish, sotit porfois d'un beau 
ridicule. Horner cst rdbaucUe do Manl}*, co typo du uiarin, et Manly 
tlont encore, nno I’on y Mnigo, dovant le caractere du Misanthrope. !.» 
vieux Lord Plausible, bomin<i de cour, aouple cl edrdinonioux, u’eafc cortew 
pas indprisable. Le fait quo Fidelia a pu inspirer Voltaire et dovenir uno 
nuitation spirituollo du comique angliitH, la rend prewiuo suwortable. 
Nous avons soiimis k rdprouvo d’une triuluction Ics passeg<'» dc Congrtyo 
(pii sout encore admirds. jAtw for Iauk sera tonjours rtq»rO)S<}ato taut qu'il 
80 trouvera dc bons notenra pour lui rendto touie sa vivucitd. Kilo a beau- 
coup de vribur, la nuniature qui a noin MiUiinmnt: ellc vnut le iticilleut' 
des portraits. Si on pouvait la vccompostr avee s«‘s airs luouveuts,” o»i 
aurait la plus expressive ompreintc d’uiio singulibro fa^iou do sentir ct do 
purler en Angleterro ii lu lin du xvii* hibcle. 

Pour Viinbrugh et FurquImiV Tun vivra par la vigneur et la solidito 
de quehpies aetes oU il exprimo avee un relief puissant des uontrastes qdl 
Ic sauveiit dc Toubli. 1/autrn, lo gai Farouitar, cut iiait an vatidevilliide 
nm»mpii. Quo de rckgouieca! Quelle facil)t,d! Quel outrain cbarmantl 
Quelle clarte toute iVan^aise dans son style et dans la Ofuicoption do sos in¬ 
trigues toujours divertissaiitos, uuUs trop rareiueul aiipdricurcs h dt^s.lwuffbn- 
nerioH dtlucelautos! 

This volume contains but very few of tboao bliinilera in English 
spelling which are too often allowed to mur the best productions 
of Parisian typography. Shndwell, to be sure, \vrote the Sulieitf 
and not the SudUmf iMvers, and it is unusual lo call the author of 
the Deserted yillage “ Godamith.” But these arc ^ minute 
blemishes in a work which has evidently been exocuted with mucli 
care, and which should certainly bo consulted by all students of 
our Hestoration literature. 


THE CORPORATION OF lURMlNGHAM.* 

A political history of Birmingham could scarcely have been 
writlen without n strong party bias. If an* absolutely un¬ 
biassed historian could have been Jbund to execute tlio work, tlm 
Town Council might possibly have altogether declined to avail 
theiiiselveH of his services; and if tho Town Council had been ablo 
to rifio into serener heights of judicial impartiality, the work 
would certainly have Ijeen very dull. Mr. Bunce’s Jiistory, how¬ 
ever, is not at all dull. On the contraiy, his first volume, which 
is published by itself, without tho delay necessary for tiio com¬ 
pletion of tliij pocond, is more vigorous and lively in its style than 
■Nve should have supposed possiblo in a book bearing so unpromis¬ 
ing a title. The hctsind volume, which “ will contain a mor« 
detailed account of tho work of the Corporation in its sovemt 
departments from 1852 to 1878,” wo will not piHjmiso to rewi, 
although tho proymsal of the municipal authorities to issue annurily 
a well-edited chronicle, instead of merely adding a manuscript 
Yolumo of dry “ minutes ' to their shelves, dosorvoft houcuArali^ 
mention in the interests of future history. Mr. Bimce believes in 
Birmingham and its lladicala as devoutly as ever did Athenian 
orator or soldier belit^ve in Athens and its democracy, and his 
literary style is of a distinctly lighting type. He has a short and 
eaey method of dealing with a Tory,” which consists simply in 
knocking him dowm. Tho Tory is an obsl.ructlon ; given a crow¬ 
bar, a sledgehammer, and a wheelbarrow, the rest is only a 
mutter of time. It is, however, only fair to Mr. Btince to admit 
that this is tho Birmingham 7^09 Irrespectively of political opinion. 
Tho local Conservative is just as uncompromising in hk way, and 
if ho manages to get tho sledgehammer into his luuids, wield 
it just as vigorously. On uno point both parties are cordially 
united; thu spirit of local })atriutism is intense and absolute 
iu every Birmingham breast. The Pallas Athene of their worship 
nmy be a dingy goddess enough to a cynical onteido observer; 
but to her votaries she is the embodiment of wisdom and power, 
with one peculiar glory which her classical prototype could not 
boast; she traces her origin to no brain of Jupiter; she sprang 
directly from her own. It is iu the exhibition of this rather para- « 
doxical genesis tliat much of the interest of ^Mr. Bvincej voluwo 
consisti^ and, os a political history in the strictest sen% of 
term, his narrative is worth a cemiil riu^. He Iks traced the" 
growth of the noklrutt^ or the order atrii or^pnization of Jlie aepnnfcle 
irdXtv ol Birminghanif through stages which in English life hnve 
been exceptkD|,i, i| not uniq:tra. fn our own day an iinportawt 
bor^h may come almost suSdenl^^ltato existence i^d olqSrin ik 
charter of incorporation as a mimicipriity wlUiput any ppsvkwM 
hktorvatall. A stranger crossing foom iJiverfiool hy'^he Wood- 
side F erry iiBa||{waftdiir about what nppefas to Mm aggre gate of 
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AttlEmrbB in fruitless search for Birkenhead, which has not even an 
old villa^-centre to show for itself, and is not so much as named 
in the “ l^toad-Booli ” or prehistoric Bradshaw of tho posting days. 
Huch suddenness of growth was impossible in the age when the 
midland manufacturing capital was developing at once its energy 
and its population upon the ordinary rural bases of civil and 
ecclesiastical organization, tho manor and the parish. It is not 
so much matter of wonder that this primitive miicbinory of local 
government broke down at last, os that it continued to work as 
successfully as on the whole it did till the beginning of the present 
reign, in the midst of the immense population which had accumu¬ 
lated to tax its powers; and, while Mr. Bunce with pardonable 
2eal gives all the credit of this success to one political party, a less 
partial judgment will be disposed to distribute tho merit over the 
entire community. TJio maxim of “ exceptio probat regulam 
may not unroaHonably be applied to the calamities of 1791 and 

1839- 

There is no trace of the town during the Roman period, and the 
converging lines of road from Wroxeter and Worcester would seem 
to have avoided the high land on winch it stands, as they intersect 
at some distance to the iiurth-eaHt of Birmingham; but thero is 
some evidence of a market which paid tolls to the lord of the 
manor before the Norman Oonqnosl, and the manor itself is de¬ 
scribed in tlio Domesday Survey as having four hidbs of land 
besides woods. Tho manorial Courts, the Court Baron and the 
Court Leot, are said to be still in existence, and the I^ect has been 
hold as recently ns 1854; but tbo Corporation seem to n^gard w'ith 
some jealousy even the shadow of the ghost of a feudal lord, and 
Mr. Bunco hints at some possible scheme for tho purchase by the 
town of such riglil.'^as may still be loft to him. The Court Baron 
had long ago been pructi(^{illy sujjeraedod by tbo jurisdiction of the 
county magistrate.H; but the Court Beet occupies an important 
place ill the local history. Tho Steward of the Manor, ns usual, 
was the visible representative of the lord; and no one seems to 
have questioned his sovereignty ns long os it w'ns merely orna¬ 
mental, or ae long as he conlined his personal exercise of pi-eroga- 
tive to burning his old books and paptn’s—a mischievous practice, 
which w.as continued till 1779—“*^11previous records of tho 
Manor having been desti-oycd or lost by Iho neglect of previous 
fStewards.” But when the Steward, ns proved to be tho c.ase in 
1722, thuuglit proper to enter into speculative questions tis to tho 
origin of local authority, atid to act upon conclusions evidently 
despotic in their tendency, the political ancestors of tho 
moaom Corporation at once showed active tight. Tliey 
agreed, it may be presumod, with Mr. Bunco, who 
says that tho Court Loot . was originally tho common 
assembly and -court of justice of the township; itself ox(*rci9ing 
authority by the jury ut its jiunual meeting, and continuing to 
exorcise it by tbo {Steward, Bailills, amlConslublos throughout the 
year.” This is very neatly put; and, if the coniimm assembly” 
Lad happened to elect “ the jury,” to say nothing of “ tho Steward,” 
tho arrangement would lie an adniiiablo instance of the woiking of 
the feudal system on democratic principles. Piwtically, however, 
the jury was annually summoned by tho Low Btiililf.at his own dis¬ 
cretion^ electing, when so summoned, the High and Low BuiliHs, 
tho Constable, and the inferior otricers for the ensuing year. How 
the priminval Low Baililf had come into olucial existence Mr. Bunco 
does not inform his n'iulers, and we must nut dare to hint that tho 
original sourco of authority may have boon tho Steward or tho lord 
himself. That would not be sound doctrine at all; whatever the 
Steward, an attorney named Hare,” may have thought about it in 
1722, The story of the struggle for party supremacy which took 
place in that year is told by Mr. Bunco with perfect candour, and 
if bis treatment of tho subject postulates the doctrine of tho divine 
righttef the advanced Inberol party to govern Birmingham, and 
invoms ajwmewhat startling dednitiou of freedom of election,” 
he will airloast carry with him tho sympathy of readers of all 
parties on the immediate issue. 

The old eponymous lords of Birmingham had fallen by attainder 
in 1553; tho now lord was non-resident, and when a glimpse of 
him is by chance obtained, proves to be a lady; ‘Hhe olGcers be¬ 
came practically irresponsible,” and the Bailills' feasts,” an insti¬ 
tution iger ** growing in magnitude and cost,” indicate that a Bir- 
minghfffi Puritan of the seventeenth contury must have been a 
very 30% fellow in his way. ** Tho Presbyterians,” whose supre¬ 
macy in the town had been established during the Civil Wars, 

held possession of the office of Low Bailid* by the successive 
nomination of one of their number.” As the Low milifl' summoned 
and selected the jury of the Court I-»eet, and as the jury elected 
tho ollicers of the Manor, and thus pmctically of the town, the 
Presbyterians were Masters of the liot ”—and of the situation 
generally. “ They allowed the Churchmen to keep the High 
Bailitlsliip,” which is euphemistically described os more 

digniliod but less pov^rful appointment.” “ By an unwritten but 
imbrokon wle, the High Baihii' was a Churchman, and the Low 
Bailin' a ^mheonformist a touching exampti^uf tolorfflioa which 
the Ohuvclimen,” or Tories when they became Acb, do not 
appear, to have properly i^reeitBtod.i^ AccoMinllC in Oclober 
,1772, the Steward, having delivered to the Low Bailiff the lord's 
ikecept to suntan the Leet jury of twenty-four inhabitants, 
mentioned incidentally that he might save himself trouble by 
only summotoing “ thirteen, the customary number.” The Steward 
was then convesicntly t»im ill, and when the Courm^rrived 
olerk, one rsrka, punctuaQj^in his place ^at nine 

oVsIook in the morning.^' Only six l^byterians had 
^ iBnakihat in tii^e to ** answer to their Perks a^om 

^ dejttan^ed a full phtmel «f ^4 tu W pmde up of the 


present in Court, who,” as Mr, Bunco poHteiy ^ts it^ 
to have been there by arrangement.” ** The Low Biuliff pro¬ 
tested, and went away to get tether the remainder of his jury ”; 

** but meanwhile Perks, acting on behalf of the Steward, had 
impannelled his jury and had elected tho officers; the Kemson- 
formists present having refused to serve ‘ with such a pack of ^ 
rascalls,' and thereupon they went away.” The elections secured 
by Ibis piece of sharp practice were very properly cancelled by the 
X^w Courts, on the ground that the custom of the Manor bad been 
violated by tho Steward in his usurpation of the righ^ of the Low 
Bailiff*, but Mr. Bunco will scarcely ask his remlerB to accept 
with grave faces his assurance that the customary proceedings 
of tho Low Bailiff and his baker's dozen of nominees re¬ 
present the principle of ** free and popular election ” as currently 
understood at Birmingham and elsowherc. Indeed he douounces 
the whole system of these litllo oligarchical cliques with sufficient 
energy at a later period of the history; but perhaps the end may 
have justified the means in 1722, when the alternativo is shown to 
have been considerably worse. A similar attempt, but in an 
honest and open manner, was made in 1792 by the Steward to 
supersede the Low Bailiff's right by direct instructions from the 
lords of the manor. Again, however, tho elections so obtained 
were annulled by the Law Courts. 

An cHbrt had been made in 1716 to procure a Royal Charier of 
Incorporation for tbo town. Tlie petition, which was signed by 
ciglity-foiir (jf the inhabitants, alleges that Birmingham, ** froni its 
groat increase of trade, had become very populous, and was superior 
to any town in tho county, and hut little inferior to any inland 
town in the kingdom,” while it ** enjoyed no more privileges than 
a village,” and through want of efficient government afforded no 
security either to the persons or property of fhe inhabitants. This 
moveinont seems to have been only partial, and was unsuccessful. 

Its failui'e occasioned no regrct, either at the time or afterwards; 
and Mr. Bunce quotes from Hutton in 1791 an opinion in accord¬ 
ance with bis own, that any municipal charter such as would then 
have been granted would nave hindered instead of advancing the 
prosperity and growth of tho town. But a population which by 
the middle of the eighteenth century approached Iwenty-tive ■ 
thousand, and was more than doubled a goueration later, coufd not 
be left under a mere village ” government, and an Act establish¬ 
ing Street CominiBsioncra was passed by Parliament in 1769, Its 
progress was opposed as a matter of course, and a curious illustration 
of the motives which often influence legislation on such questions is 

? noted from Hutton's Autobiography. Hutton, who had come to 
Birmingham poor and friendless, and had made his I'urlune there, 
opposed the Street Act in 1768 becausewo houses, which 
suited me,” and which blocked tho entrance to Now Street, now 
the main artery of the town, “ must come down if the Act 
passed.” Ilo managed to save them. In 1772 he had extended 
his busine&s; and he supported an amendment of tho Act because, 
as my premises would open to New Street were ray two houses 
removed, I now wished them down.” In process of time the 
Street Commissioners, ns a body, bttcamo as obnoxious to tho local 
reformei's of Birmingham as the liOw Bailiff and his jury ought 
to have been, and as the {Steward, with his usurping nominees, 
actually had been. They wore an independent fic^y, not elected 
by the ratepayers, and not responsible to them; but, after all, they 
were Birmingham men, and their jurisdiction was no such in- . 
tolerable aft'ront to tho town as was the jurisdiction of a body of 
aristocrats and outsiders, the county magistrates of ’Wai'wick- 
shire. Wo have not space to tell how, in the finally successful 
struggle to secure in 1838, and to maintain and strengthen against 
all comers in later years, tho Charter of IncorporaHon under 
which the Town' Council of Birmingham now exercises municipal 
government, the fortunes of the fignt wavered with the advance 
or retreat of this terrible foeman. How tho town gained its own 
magistrates and its own Sessions; how the county would have 
none of them, and how convictions were quashed and rogues set 
free from prison-doors; how the Earl of Warwick, emulous of the 
deeds of his great predecessor, led the Conservative hosts in Par¬ 
liament and out or it to the attack on the grimy powers of the 
hardware metropolis; all this, and much more, is written in Mr. 
Bunco's pages with almost tho spirit of^n epic poem,.and would 
satisfy the conditions of an epic, if it nil never pleased an Irish 
bishop to edit the not-beroic verse^hich rccounts how 

Brave Warwick Guy, at dinner-time, 

Challeng’d a gyant aavago; 

And streiglit c&me out tb* tipwleldy lout, 

BrimfuU of wrath and cabbage; 

But the knight ftelfd him like an 

or, at any rate, thought be bad doA Bo,‘ftll the resqfcahowed tkat 
tho modern ^iant was not quite as ** unwieldy ” as Qjjf s^nt^^.kut 
was as formidable for his science os for his weight, a little 
twinge, when the giant happens to be out^ of sorts, is all that 
lingers to remind him of one shrewd blow dealt him in the %bt— 
a certain Police Act, which, even after the lapse o^eariy forty 
years, no Birmingham man can look hack upon withdSt a jEbelin^ 
of shame and indignation, and an ineradicable seoM of wrong.” 
Jhe reader will natui^lly condade that this dreadfhl Police Act 
^tilUemalps in force; wheims it has vanished as completely as the 
Street Ammissionerstf ho, with their expiring” hmth.assured 

wishes, T^ 
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h|M iriten an account of the "Gild (bo spelt) of the Holy Cross,” 
dissolved under the Aet of 37 Henry YI 1 I« for “ the Dissolution 
of OoUegea,” and refounded under Edward VI., with its Avhole 
endowmenta, as the now well-known and wealthy Grammar School 
of Birmingham. With great ingenuity he ai^ues that this " Gild ” 
was " communal/’ and not merely ecclesiastical, in its character, 
jand that" it constituted a real and important part of the Govern¬ 
ment of the town.” Against this view the fact of its dissolution 
under t^ Act of Henry Vill. may be alleged, while Mr. Bunco 
supplies an additional detail which shows that the Dissolution Act 
itself was applied with strict regard to non-occleBiasticnl vested 
interests. " Lench’e Trust,” still existing in Birmingham, was 
founded in 1525 for the same purposes ns the Gild of the Holy 
Gross; hut the property was saved from seizure because the 
founder hod “ given to his wife a life interest in the trust,” which 
thus bad not come into operation. Mr. Bunce relies also on the 
fact that the founder bad made it a separate trust instead of 
merging it in the Gild but we think that on examination of the 
revisions of the Act he would allow that contrivances of this 
ind had been very carefully anticipated. It whs the closinfj Act 
of Henry’s series; and it was drawn with a very small mesh m its 
network. 

Much information upon the social and domestic life of Birming¬ 
ham during the eighteenth century is contained in this interesting 
volume; and-wo are fortunately enabled to te-st and to confirm its 
general accuracy and truthfulness by an independent comparison 
with a series of the private diaries and other memoranda of a 
manufacturer of the time, whoso relations with his workmen ap¬ 
pear in striking contrast to the modern factory system. The 
changes which a hundred years have brought about In the life of 
largo populations are perhaps exhibited in Biriniugham ns clearly 
as it is possible that they should be, the area being well dotinod 
and within moderate limits, and radhiting from a single centre. 
The difficulties of dealing with the various problems involved in a 
growth so extensive and so rapid are vividly sketched in this history 
of the Corporation; and wo close Mr. Bunce's work with a sense 
of considerably increased respect for a community which, if it 
exaggerates in its public life some of the harder and more violent^ 
self-asserting characteristics of Euglishmcn, yet exhibits a far¬ 
sighted perception of the obstacles which stand in the way of its 
material and social progress, and a firm reliance on its own energies 
and determination to overcome them. 


OtJU LADY OF TFAltS.* 

I F we should try describe the incidents of Mr. Loiih 
Derwent’s novel, we could only say that they tire as big as the 
language in which they are iiamiled. If we slumld'try to 
describe the language in which he writes, wo could nnly say that 
it is as big as the incidents which it is employed to narrate. 
There is certainly a comjilete harmony between the style and the 
story. In extravagance and in folly ueitlmr has any advantage 
over the other. The style gets, as it were, a kind of unfair start 
in the preface, where iiicidents of course are not admitted; but 
tlie story, when its turn comes, soon makes up for lost distance. 
The author, who is the hero of his own tale, introduces himself to 
his readers as a battered football, and as a battered football 
returned to moulder on the sf)il from which it started. So far, 
though the metaphor seems to be somewhat a mixed one, wo 
cannot complain of its extravagance. But we are only on the first 
pune of the preface. As w'o turn over the leaf, wo leave the foot- 
Dall far behind, and are borne oil' on a ilood of big words, which 
docs not cease to swell till the very end of the book. " Passion,” 
he writes, " has surged fiercely through my veins; the white and 
black genii—the children of Ormuzd and Ahriman—have fought 
for the mastership of my mind, and have conquered by turns.” 
We must burry past the next passage, where " earth clashes with 
eternity,” Ikough it sounds very big, and come at once to the 
portrait of his love, ” as it hangs in the adytum of memory.’’ 
For a football, whetlier battered or not, he certainly was 
very fortunate, at least for two whole volumes. ^‘Onco,” 
he says, **in every century an aloe-flower of womanhood 
blooms. A -hundred yeHre and many millions of lives may have 
been barren, but the time came, and the perfume of the appointed 
blossom WAS bestowed on inA” Our readers may be curious to 
know, seeing that this aloe-flower of womanhood is so rarely to be 
seen, what are the peculiarities by which, it may be recognized. 
They would seem, ikon, lo be a swimming gait, a carriage which 
it is impossible t<^C8cribe—and no wonder, seeing that it Is airy 
and willowy—^the'^ile Mvay^f the panther, the flush of the even¬ 
ing sun on droop of the lily, and so on. Even 

the author finds himself at a loss to find big enough words to tell 
of her perfections. " Metaphors,” he says, " more lava-steeped than 
the verse of Sappho in my mind; I cast nine hundred and 
mudty-nin|ifrom mo with contempt, and still the thousandth seems 
weak*.” If is awful, by the way, to think of a mind through which 
has surged nine hundred and nmety-nine times cis much nonsense 
as we find printed in these f&w pages of the preface. Throwing 
metaphors aside, he boldly rushes to histoiy to flni} a suitable 
comparison; but here he confounds us mqre than ever:^'^" ’Twaa a 
breast like hers,” he says," that Prynne utwreiled before her judges.” 
The only Prynne of whom w^j^ppeu to have read was the author 

• Ottr LofHi ofTeaf». Adveir By LcitSfedhlent. ^^3 voli.T^Lohaon ? 
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of the Scourge for He was certainly brought betbru 

judges, and he as certainly lost his ears, but we do not remember 
any mention of his breast Besides, Mr. Derwent writes "her 
breast.” Is it possible that Mrs. Prynne—if, that is to iay% 
the unfortunate man had a wife—also appeared in court r 
Mr. Derwent may perhaps say that it is his printer who is in 
fault. But our novelists innst not be unreasonable. It is 
not easy to print lava-steeped metaphors and all other kinds of 
nonsense correctly, for common sense here is of no use. But to 
pass from the author and to come bock to the lady who was like 
Prynno and the aloe-flower. Even before wo begin her history 
we are told Ihgt an early death carried her oS. “ My cobwebs are 
gone,” says the hero in the la.st lines of the preface. " The besom 
of Fate has long since brushed them away.” Now here we are 
quite re-aily to admit that the printer is greatly to blame. There 
is no doubt that bosom should hare been printed with a capital 
letter. To Fato indeed he has done justice. But, owing to his 
neglect with the besom, tho reader is not properly afl’ect^. We 
are not sure whether cobwebs should not have begun with a big 
letter, but about besom there can be no question, l^t our readers 
for just one moment compare the besom of Fato with the Besom 
of Fate. They will at ouco not only see, but feel, the difference. 

But wo are lingering too long over the preface, and must Intro¬ 
duce our readers to the story. It opens witn two Preludes. In the 
first of these the hero’s uiother is killed off, in the second his father. 
Tho mother’s death is pious and commonplace. She dies in her 
bed. But tiie dulness of the first Prelude is more than made up bv 
the exciting incidents of the second. The “father, together with 
a largo party of emigrants, is' massacred by the Indians through 
tho treachery of a Spanish guide. They were on their way 
through one of tho Western States, and had most foolishly 
forgotten to study tJm signs of tho weather. "The breeze 
whispered mournfully in their ears. They knew not that it 
sought to warn tliem of tigers thirsting for thoir blood,” 
Tho guide does not in the end escape. "0 Judas of white 
skin,” exclaims the hero, "but soul r^dened with blood, how 
terribly I rewarded thy treachery in after years 1 ’’ He did 
indeed, hy sht>oting hiui on tho side of a precipice in Switzerland 
with a revolver that he fired without even taking it out of his 
pocket, to the no small damage, of conrsf^, df hia own garments. 
What adds greatly to the interest of tho incident is tho fact 
that the reader has discovered, though it is still unknown to the 
hero, that he is shooting his own father-in-law. For, by a 
wonderful series of coincidences, he had married the only daughter 
of bis father’s murderer, and had shot him before he found ouit the 
relationship. But wu are anticipating matters. He had first to* 

{ go through a vast range of adventures. He bocomea luiqiiainted 
' with London sharpers, he enlists in the pmy, he is present at 
Inkornianii, ho is taken prisoner, he lives in Moscow as secretary 
to an eccentric old geutleman, he is taken by him to Paris, he 
becomes the friend of " the most extraordinary man of this or any 
other century,” wlio was the finest reader and one of the finest 
whist-players in Europe, be is sent through his recommendation 
to America as a quasi-political agent by the Imperial Court of 
France, he clears in eight months three or four thousand ptmnds, 
and comes home to attend classes in tho Birkbeck Institution in 
Chancery Lane. His early education had been sadly uegleoted, 
but here he shall speak for himself, for wo despair of doing justice 
to tho motives which led him to attend this highly respectable 
and useful institution:— 

** I reject the station into whose misery my boyhood was thrust; I deny 
that it was appriiiiicd mo to let my brain lie idle, and my body and soul he 
eaten away by cnnkcrittg, monuiotums toil} 1 have wrenched from Fata 
another destiny than than And 1 will keep tho vantage 1 havo won, and 
tho power of satisfying my intellectual cravings, or I will yield up these 
treasures only with my life. The. worn old motto, * Nil desperandum,’shall 
be mim', aud'l will conitmo it, * Fight to the end.’ 1 liave a few 

steps up the ladiler of life; let me hoo whether society will have power to* 
thrust me down.’* And 1 laughed nud detied human strength to do so. 

In the midst of his studies he makes tho acquaintance of the 
heroine on Waterloo Bridge. Indeed he is just in time to save 
her from being brushed by the Besom of knto into tho Thamoa. 
He wooes her, and in bis wooing does nothing more remarkable than 
knocking down a man who lius insulted h^or, and saving a child 
from the wheels of a railway engine. Ho wins her of course,, 
though how be persuaded her to say Yes we do not knifw, for she 
was a young lady who had " a certain reticence of idejili^ about 
her.” He published a novel which was reviewed, we learn, in 
our columns. " I metaphorically shook bands,” he says, "with the 
reviewer. Evidently the * Saturday ’ had found me readable.* 
He became acquainted with Spiritualists, most of whom were 
quacks; but one of them, who was, by the way, the most ex¬ 
traordinary man of this or any century, had presemtiments and 
premonitions and impressions of a most trustwortny kind. He 
travelipin Switzerland, tie meets his murderous father-ln-law} 
hut, as we have said, neither he nor his wife know him. I^ey 
merely shuddered when they first saw him. They are^suYed hy 
him froifli drowning, and then by a scar on his bandl^^ hero 
covers iu hd^hiamtber’s murdf^er. He goes out with ham om a 
moiuntain emtrnon on.<a Mofoundiy d^tk night, but manceuvrSii 
so as. never to lose sight of him, and fidway^has nia e;fe Wntfin 
him. Ho challenges him to a duel, and, as have ^id, shopta 

him dead. He returns to his wife. 'V^hen reacyd her room 

he beritated d moment with the dooi^himdle in his grasp. Tht^ 
is, I,thinly in my mmd,”%e says, "as in soine- others,.a capacity 
for leceiving theshad(^s <ff eoming etentsf in thdt moment 
goijgon outline of Kemeris hdd diriten athwait me.” He 
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informs his with of what he has done, and leartis from her, for she 
had discovered the isiecret, that he has killed her father. She runs 
ivway from hitu. He pursues her. He meets a rnihray official. 

was unsociahle enough, Nemesis knows.” But, nevertheless, 
be learns from the man that she has taken the train for Paris. Ho 
tracks her to London, where for a long time he loses the clue. 
He seemed to himself a fossil. lie differed from it only in 
baring a heart at which pain gnawed unceasingly. He 

» t out another novel, but it did not succeed. Finding 
te forbade him to crop the laurels of literature with their 
accompanying pecuniary reward, ho raatricuhited with credit at 
the London University. He next found hirn^ielf a Manichoean—a 
Manichman of the ninotixujth century—that is, something in the 
al^le of Shelley, but dashed with a t<»uch of Byron’s practical 
nature. He gqt a mastership in a school, which he doscribus ns 
beibg “tolerably well-reputationetl.” llis wonderful friond finds 
him out by xn^ns of one of his impressions. By his help lie 
tracks out the heroine. iVt the risk of his neck he bursts into her 
attic through the glass of the closed window just in time to save 
her from a dreadful villain. WJiilo ho is in the midst of a dcfidly 
struggle with him on the floor, the door is thrown open and four 
detectives rush in and arrest and handcufl* the villain. The hero, 
however, is so far forgiving that he shakes hands with him, as 
weU as the handcufls allow. The heroine is found to bo in a 
consumption, though scarcely a galloping one, for we are still 
seventy pages off tlio end of the hook, and these she has all to 
herself. Finally, however, wo are allowed to see the last of her, 
and wo leave her in the oouietory at hkliiibui'gh with a constant 
glory of flowers over her grave.” 


HAMMOND’S ANCIENT LITURGIES.* 

M b, HAMMONI) may be congratnlnted on having now found 
a theme worthy of his diligent and able scholarship. Ills 
former work, in which ho seems to take some pride, inasmuch as 
he Sets its name on his present tit 1 e>}iage, although of some inde¬ 
pendent value, is too much like a h;eiure-roon] syllabus, ami 
MnrowB too freely aftd avow'edly from the labours of others to bo 
quite equal to the expectations of his collengucs or his pupils. 
He has now chosen a subject of the highest interest, in wiiich, 
eiiKio l)r. Neale lias been lost to us, be has the field almost to 
himself. It is hard to conceive in these days the den.s« ignorance 
]^evailing among the English clergy fift^' years ago respecting 
the primitive Liturgies m the Ohristian Church. There ex¬ 
isted, indeed, a deep and intelligent admiration of our English 
Book of Common Prayer; but Archlnsbop Omniner and hi.s 
contemporaries wero popularly re^rded as the actual authors of 
what all living men know to be nothing but a vigorous and 
a|ftritod reproduction of services which in 8ub.stance have been 
amj^oyed in public worship for at least fifleeiu hundred years. 
Wulii^ l*almer e Of'i^nes writion at an early period in 

the great Oxford revival, was a iiiiid of revelation to those who 
hid well mastemd their Wheatly and liia imimtors; and it is not 
a little to the honour of tho delegates of the (Inivorsity Press that 
Palmer’s, the earliest, as well m Mr. Hammond's, the latest, Eng¬ 
lish treatise on a subject so important, yet so little inviting to 
euperticial readem, shcmld have appeaT«>d under their auspices, and 
by the aid of their discriminating liberality. After all, it is but by 
slow degrees that we have cornu to realize what might seoru a self- 
evident fact, that **the English Prnyer-Book was not composed in 
a few years, nor by a few men; it - has descended to us« with the 
improvements imd the approbation of many centuries, and they who 
tmiy feel tife calm and sublime elevation of our hvmns and prayers 
participate in the spirit of primitive devotion” ((‘alinor, Preface), 
Ikit this branch of inquiry, the relation of our vernacular service- 
book to those of other coimtries and remote goneiwtions, was almost 
exhausted in the Originc^. Mr. liammond'a inve^^tigations relate 
mainly to the history, character, prevailing spirit, mulual reseiu- 
bknees, and variations of the ancient Liturgies themselves. No¬ 
where shall we find so many of the old Liturgies (the Greek and 
Latin in their originals, the Oriental in a Latin voruion), brought 
together and arranged for easy comparison or contrast, as in this 
beautifully printed and fascinating volume. 

Besides the indulgence of a generous curiosity respecting those 
who have adorned the Christian faith in ages lung past, the modern 
student may learn one most fruitful less^m from the critical ex¬ 
amination of these primitive Liturgies—namely, the aliiiosi perfect 
id^tity of belief on the doctrine of the FiUchVrist which has sub¬ 
sisted in every portion of the Ohumh until the West of Europe 
was distracted by the cold rationaiism of the Zwinglian heresy. 
Men might and did didhr then, as now, regarding the mode of 
Ohrist's presence in the Holy Secramout; the fact was never 
doubted np to the luxtoeuth century of Wr era. This identity of 
Catholic Keniiment is forcibly exprersed by a pregnairt sentence set 
by Mr. Hammond at the ImcIv of his titln-pagaInde elucet 
mapnopero oa, qu» antiquam do EutdiaristSd totine Ecclesim 
mictnnam ^ conhnuat, omtioniuu ri'cuumque ^similitudo inter 
Grteou Orientelos Occidentesqne Liturglas, qiwe ex liiiguaruia 
div^tate regionumque iougbiqnitate, immo ub insis hmresibua, 
4 «tnmeatuin nuHnm mecp> t " ( Remadot, lArgiarum Orim- 

^ rts^tiotr'oi^i «■ 

«/ 0K *m/$t r^rtwitnttw uf Me ChMrcL rhm 

yarioM KHted, wUh Note*. «ikI a Utetaicfli 

<®k>«ssry,bvC. E. HBiateonA M.A.,,L<wtuwr (late Fellow and Tutor) of 
Exetor (k>ll«ge, Oxterd ; Autlior ot *'Tt!.vtuul Criticiftin aonlicd to the Now 
TestAtaent.'' Oxford: at the C'lureuduu Press. 1878. 


iaiium CoUectio, Tom. IL p. xviii. Paris, 1716. ^ “yiriiy wiU not our 
author tell us the dates of the works ho use* in pp.*lxTii.-litxx. P 
It may be little to the modem snmttcrer in theology that the 
Churches of Christendom, miserably divided on certiun points 
confos.'^edly of great moment, were at one in the matter of the 
Sacraments; to us this accordance of all nations and kngtBl^es 
in what is virtually a common ritmil cannot fail to persuade, if it 
injjy not logically command, our assent. 

Those who arc acquainted with our authoFs previous labours 
will bo aware that a love of orderly analysis is one of the leading 
chai'Actmiatics of his mind ; indeed ho somoiimps (as 'n his valu¬ 
able clmptor on the internal .structure of the Liturgies) carries his 
habit of systematic arrangement a littlo further than the nature of 
the subject legitimately admits. The whole Communion Service 
he rightly divides iuto two gi’uat portions, the first preceding, 
second comprising, the Great Oolation. In all the Liturgies, 
whether of the Eastern or Western Churches, the latter and 
more solemn division begins with the Snrtum eorda. His sub¬ 
divisions are far more minute, and modelled ou the fashion of the 
so-called Liturgy of St. Chrysostom, which, though itself but 
composite and revised from early services, may be regtu'ded os the 
standard adopted in the Greek Church up to the present hour. The 
he separates iuto (I) The appr«ich to the Altw, 
in the Homan service consisting of specif Introits, ** Gloria in 
Excelsis” and Collect for the dav, to which the Lora’s Prayer and 
that immediately after it must be hold to correspond in our Eng¬ 
lish book, whoso insertion of the Ten Commanduients in this plrc© 
scorns absolutely unique. This is followed by (2) Instruction, in¬ 
cluding the Epistle and Gospel for the day; (3) Prayers for, and 
dismissal of, the Catechumens; after which the proper Service of 
the baptized comraonces by (4) I’rayers of the Faithful, whether 
public or secret; (5) The Oflertory, or (.second) Oblation of the 
prepared Elements; (6) The Sign of Unity (belog the Pax 
or JCisa of Peace, which in the Homan mass is set much later); 
founded on (7) One Faith, as embodied in the Nicene Creed. The 
second grout division, the Anaphora^ he arranges under no 
le.<s than eleven heads, and by moans of an; alphubeticid 
itetation is able to indicate the precise ploctj occupied py each in 
the Crook' Liturgy, in the Coptic of St. Cyril, in the Syriac used 
by Iho Noatorians of Chaldtca, and in that of the Western Church, 
Strangely enough, Mr. Hammond is able to claim the credit of 
ropre.aenting lor the tirst timo in parallel columns, for the purpose of 
mutiiul eoniparison, the four chief forma under which the Latin 
Liturgy ia extant (pp, 284- 373), and this to many readers may 
irove not the least interesting pert of his work. The place of 
lonoiir in iho first column is natiimlly held by the Homan Musa- 
book, portiona of which must surely bo ns old as the second cen¬ 
tury ; for, although the Greek language wiks more or less intelligible 
to a large numbtjr of llie early converte Christianity at Home in 
primitive times, Ave are persuaded that the almost exclusively Greek 
c’haract<'r of llio early Church there has been a little exaggerated, 
not only bj" J)oan Milnmn, whoso sweeping expressions Mr. 
Hammond cites with approval, but by saier and sounder scholars 
than the< i.)oHD, Bvj this an it may, the Hacromentaries ascribed to 
Popes Leo and QclaMus, dating from the latter Imlf of the fifth 
century, woro moulded almost into their present shape by 
Qrcgm-y the Great (A..11. 59f>-6G4), who revised, condensed, mid 
Teoi'ganized the Gvlarian ^Sacrasueutaxy.” Our author’s second 
column is devoted to the Ambrosian Liturg}', the reputed work 
of the great Archbishop of Milan, which, together^ with the 
Latin Psalter, as unrevised by lercnne, is stdl retained ut use, by 
l*apai grace., in the Catlredcal church and city of Milan, m 
spite of the straggle it has had to maintain agaiiiat domi- 
ntml pretensions of the Konum Office, to which, however, ,it 
has become gradually assimilated os the strife wont on. The hisr 
toryoftho Mosarablc or 8pimUh Liturgy, which fills Mr. Ham¬ 
mond's fourth column, is cuiious enough. From the Arabic par¬ 
ticiple monturdiy “one who haa adopted the Arab mode<of life,” is 
formed “ by an owy tramppsitioa of letters ” tlie word JlfcMBaro6, 
doubtless used to indicate those who, although they had come to 
adopt the Moorish langtinge and manners, still ckti^ so nobly to 
the (iliristian faith. It is, in fact, the priniitivo Liturgy of tho 
Peninsula, whose vernacular language was Ijatiu: and though the 
iiomaii book was forced upon the militadt Church of Spain m the 
eleventh cenimry, yet that great derk and statesman Cardinal 
Ximenesdid his utmost to keep itr memory the older-service, as 
well by superintending a printed edition of the efffiee, as by found¬ 
ing a college of prieets at Toledo in whoso dinpel (awl, according 
to Dr. Neab, in three parish churchesaho) it .is kept up even now. 
The Galiican, which stands in the thud ooiugm, is no longer a 
living rite, havir^ been suppressed as far baric an the nintheentury. 
Mr. Ilamiuond om’efully enumenites the best uianaiqcripte of ail 
t hese services, and riie printed books that oomtun them, ns well 
as their characttwisric diveigencies, Oossparatively emali as the 
variations may appear (tkfliy chinfiy relate to matters of amngo- 
meut), they are more considerabte than tb«ise eubristiiig between 
the different “ uses” once known m Engbmd, snditic^enta^^^ re¬ 
ferred to in the more ancient of the two prefaees to our book of 
Oonimon l^rayer—ihoeo of Sriisbuiy, Betwrd, Bain|w, Ifork, aisd 
lAaoelu, w^bieh worn, in fact, nothing teone than elight modkiosr 
tions 6f the Botnau Liturgy, 

After oil, hie treateteiiit Of the Greek rifiess is the frisei^ 
of Mr. IlaoitiioiKiib book, wnd’ wiliWntifaelkiiaiB be has ua- 
poted on bimeelf it It vteff «teet iwri 
.18 bap^Med <ho 

interesting document that we poespsiu rim ]l|ght It riirows upon 
the history and growth of Litn^lM 
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repays any amooBt of stusdy bestowed upou it.’' ** Its agreement 
with the lituigy described by Jnstln Martyr," be adds, is \*ery 
remar^ble. 'Jw description is so valuable in itseli',. as the earliet^ 
detailed aceoimt of die Sachanstic service, of the date of which 
wo ore certain, that wc give it in fall. It is to be found in his 
first Apolo^, which was written most probably at the end of 
A.1I. 138 or beginning of 139.” Then, after citing in the original 
Greek Justin’s elaborate description uf the servico, which la in 
truth the dassical passage on the subject of primitive united 
wo^ip* btlng at once more full aud accurate than that coutained 
in Hisy s earSer letter to-Trajan, Mr. Hammond, in his logical 
method, proceeds to draw bis conclusion:— 

It must be rewciabered that Ja^^tin Martyr wns at iliis time apfMirnvlIy 
living at Bouifl,. imd that Ue WHS writing a cldViu'c of his ii'llow-rtivisliaus 
to the KoiTiaa people, addressed to the Ktnpcmr Aivtoniiius It is at 

least, then, more pndiable that ho slwiild describe the service u:ed by ih<! 
Christians ut Uueie, than itiat w«d in n distant unn'incu; unless, uf course, 
tlie two were identical, ur nearly so. Now, in liLs accuniit there nrv iihio 
distinct points montionfid, with iidl uf which,, m th>'ir ortL r, the ( .'lemon jtiu 
Liturgy exactly currospouds. Ttn'se are ;-i. Loetious, from the OW tun! 
New Testamonts. a. Sernuui. 3. IVayers for all osjtaies of men (said by all). 
4. Tbo Kisa of Pteaca 5. Oblation of f h« Klenicnts. 6. Very long (*jrt ttoXo) 
Thanksgiving. 7. Coaseeration, with theMurdsuf InstitutloR. 8. inter¬ 
cession said 1 ^ tko Celebraat, all the paupio respouding ** Auwn.'' 9. Com- 
niunJoB. 


This Olementme Liturgy, it will be ramorabered, received its name 
from being found incorporated in tho Aptistolie Ooostltutious, a 
work of UBceftain date,, in its present shape not earlier than the 
fourth century, but attributed to St. of Bouie in its (Irvck 

title. It is full of precious materials flvr older than itself. One 
advantage {ptdmt quuntum) Mr. flanitiioud notes as nccrutng from 
this mode of transmission of the dementiue Liturgy—namely,that, 
being thus embodied in a literary ^tocuiuent it is five from any 
suspicion of having undergone (more recent) iutert)alation, either 
in doctrine or ritual. 

Bor tljo purpose of his analysis of tho points of rus^niblanee 
and difiereiice bot%veen the Jiltiugies of tho sovortiL regions 
of ancient Ohristendom, our author divides them into five 
rate Qroups j (1) that of Palestine, of Syria, and their deri¬ 
vatives, which comprises the Clementine and those whicM 
manifestly spring frotii it, as the Greek and Syriac utlices attri¬ 
buted to St. .Tames the Just, TTishop of Jerusalem, and onco cur¬ 
rent throughout the Patriarchate of Antioch, of which the prestmt 
Liturgies of Ooustantinople and Armenia are luanitest oifshoots: 
(2) that of Alexandria, whose standard is the Greek otHce ascribed 
to St. Mark, which closely resembles the three Coptic Liturgies 
respectively ascribed to St. Cyril, St. Basil, and his imitator, St. 
Gregory: a derivative from these is the litliiopic, written in the 
old languttge of Abyssinia, which country received tho faith from 
Egy’pt in the fourth century; (3) that of Eastern Syria and Persia, 
in the oldest known form, whose composition is asciibed to the 
holy Apostles Addmus and Maris; (4) tho Hispano-Gallicau 
group (us Mr. Hammond ventures to call it), represented by the 
Gallican and Mozarabic Liturgies, sister growths, and not 
derived one frcun the other," still bearing traces of that connexion 
which subsisted between the neighlwuvhood of the south of France 
and the region abtmt Ephesus not later than the middle of the 
second century: (5) the Komnn and Milanese books. Of the 
Coptic, Syriac, mid larger Ethiopic services our author gives us 
only Latin translations, copied from Kenandot’s great work, which 
we have already cited. Ludolphus, whose Ethiopioa 

Q6qi) is the storehouse whence nearly all we Imew of the African 
Ethiopia until very recent times has been freely drawn, supplies a 
much shorter one from^ a transcript of an Ethiopic manuscript 
in tho Vatican, to which Bunsen, with his hopeless inaptitude 
to see things in their true proportions, assigns an extravagant value 
and antiquity. For the Armenian, Prebendary Malan has been 
resorted to as our highest living authority, and he has |Hiraiitted 
the use of bis English version of the native Liturgy of that 
venerable and Orthodox Church. Various N'estoriaa services of 
a later date than that ascribed to Addaeus and Maris are fully 
mven in those very instruotive if somewhat heavy volumes, Mr. 
JMdgeris lUkdoricKM and tkeir Jikuak (1852). Such, in sura, is the 
exteasive and trustworthy apparatus now placed within the 
stndsnt’s easy reach. 

Inetf^ of an index of the proper names occurring in his I»- 
troduetioo, which we would have gladly welcomed while enj^md 
in earefttUy stu^in§[ it, Mr. Ilaraiuond annexes two admirable 
Glossaries of liturgical terma—the first of Latin and English 
words, riie second ra Greek, which ransl bo invriudble to a be- 
irinuer, and conveuwnt even to a good eoelesiaatical antiquary. 
That on Anaphora may be useful to a cursory reader of the 
present article. He dehaes it to bo *^Tfae most solemn portion of 
t^ Litnrgj^, the central poifit of which is the Great Oblation. 
It begins with the words Sm^mm curds, or their equivalents, 
which occur in all LiturgiSk, and includes tho rest of the service 
to the end. In the sacriHcial language of the LXX. irpucrci^cpviv 
is used of the ofterer bringing the victim to present before tho 
altar,' dvaip^pHP is used of the Priest ofiering up tho selected 
portion upon the altar (see, for instance, Lev. ii. 14, 16; iii. i, 5).” 
The true character oz each of the three several Oblations is 
important for the understanding of tho whole subject. Mr. 
Hammond thus disUnguishes them iu the second chapter of his 
Ihtrodaction;— 

It will be observed that three Obtadoas are recognized. Tho fint Obla- 
ia tho Eaatsm Uturgies. in the. preparatory service, and 
therefore Is nowhere metitiuned in the lablo [partly ^ven liy us above}. 


It ti^nidsta of tlte ooatrikttiion of Bread aad Wins by aaewlanw. 

of the oongregusiou, out of wbieh \h» (VwiMte tn«it m wuah as he Ihout^ 
soDleieut for tiio purputw of tbo eaKuiuee ceiebvatiou. Ihem a wy early 
period, however, this was associated with (»ther gifts fus the rehef of the 
j) 04 >r ami the Horvice of the Ohuruh. [Tlie Kagtbih Sftirvica-book carcftilly 
marks this diflerenea between aim* and oWatRuae In the Prayer fir that 
Ulmivh Militant.] Thu Hccoud (HdaliMin oeaeiate of tbo pwweatakiou qC 
tile nvbviwd p«wttoa of Bivml imd >ViBe (osr wiae aad water) upon that 
Altar, in avkuuwbi^lgiuunt that all oar ueethly voma from 

It .'dways l>olougM to tlia Missa Fidelium. Homethnes, hs> in the Amb!ro 4 uMa 
and English u?.w, the First and S.niwud Oblations are wiiUid. TLa» Third., 
or (1 rent Oblation, taki'H plucu in iiiuuediote relation to the OtouNcrattoa. 
It IS tito ideiuling of tbo one saeriilce of OAiriat, oocu o 4 Bi-«d; aad the 
]>re.s«>titatjon, ia union with that thmagh whioh aboe anything of our* cou 
be a«LV|fitablo, of ourselves, uur ttMds. iiud bodies. 

The prevalence to this day, throughout tbs (Mbodox ^ui'ch,. 
of tlM Liturgy of Constiintiuopls gives it a degrss of import- 
niaco which, liy reas<.)U of its later date and composite n«tiire, 
it would hardly po8.seas otherwhw*. The oldest extant hmuhk 
script which represeuts it is ono m the Barberini PaUoe at 
Jiome, of tho eighth century; but it need scarcely he said tkai. 
every EaBioni church and iuoaasU«ry is full of Kuchol^ies dating 
from the tenth century down to the era of the inventioa erf 
printing, ami even long after, coutaiBlng it in its three several fetOMk 
of the Liturgy of St. Basil, that of St. Chtysostom, and that of 
the I're-saDctitied {rtap irpoijyifHrptmv) ; ibis kst coatambg »o act 
of consecration, aiwi being said on the first five week days of each 
week in Lent as a three o'clock vesper service, the riemeiits having 
been hallowed on the preceding iSimay. St. Basirs ia need on the 
first fivu Sundays of Lent, on Maunday Thur^;)r, Easter Eve, and 
the vigils of Ohristmau, Epiphany, and 6t. Baw. At nil other 
titucs St. ChrysoetumV is appointiHi to be said, a^ it always 
slandB first in the Eucbologies. The Pro-ansphornl is commoa to 
both, and, for the rwrt, “ St. Basil's is a recast of St James’s, as St. 
('biysostum’s is an abbreviation sad new editiou of St Basilb”;. 
kii, like all the othiir 8er\'ioes of the Greek Ohuroh, t^y ore. far 
lou long for the patieoce of a Western aggrie'wd parishioner. 

We ciirdielly wish good speed to this j^iseworlhy attenapt to 
revive studies till of late almost dead in Eaglaad, and will 
elude with a specimen of Mr. UauMUoud's courage in haudUhng 
another topic very fomiliar to him 

The following instance will show wbat we laean by an amnvMint for 
aaliquity from a particular roatUng. In the prayer of the LiltJa Katitnce 
ill St. Mark's Liturgy tUace is inccirtMwated a pewogaftoiu St. John, xx. 
S2, 33. After the word €fi(f>Mrr)<rat oocurs tho expresslott tit vd wpeowsw 
aiJrwv, & reading wKkli finds a plane ui no Urcck MS. whatever. BuJI the 
two Egyptian versions of Die New TenUuiient, the Mewipbio and Thebak, 
hsve the reading. What iuferemte may we draw from this fact ? Surely 
tins . , . tiiat, when those versions wove tnado (i.«. probably ia the sseonu 
cciitnty), since they -were made from (Treck orighiah, there muat have 
existed Ui-oek MSA of the New 'I'etstatiifcnt. coatokiing this leadtue. 
Further, aiaoe the reading seems to tiave dropped out of the Greek MSA 
hutbro Dm fourth oetitury, tlio time uf Uodd. ^ and B., the prayer ia wy«h. 
it is iiwoi-porated uiust have been comiwwd not later than that tisM, 


SOCIAL PKOHLEMS.* 


M b. HERBERT 8PEN0ER has rnaek to aaawer ibf mbaiiqr 
tbo spiritual portmt of iHoeml Not that Mr* Twxh> 

buU Thomson accepts Mr. Herbert Bpencur's prineiplee; <m the 
contrary, he tilts straight at them. Mr. Thomsun ^huus thatr 
whereas Mr. Bpeucer holds that the rt^ht hssis <rf philaeophy ia ^ 
doctrine of the perfection of reason, ms own view is thatit is iha 
mean between reason and faith, Mr. Speaoev says, ** Every maia 
has freedom to do as he wills, provided ho urfriages not Aha equi^ 
freedom of any other man." Mr. Thomaoo xegmrfa meh eqiumiy 
as imj^ssi^ and believes in ** unequal Imeda&s," or itm&m m 
ratio.^ Uis creed is tho ** law of universal vaiiataoD," and his vida 
of life “ the cimulation of good offices under the law <rf restniUit'* 
Life ia mode up of opposite tendeacies. Mr^ Thomson dost not 
attempt to reconcile them. He does not cousider it hit husines* 
to “ ti^e tho diameters and as^^mptotes of the liriiig hyperbola 
Qoaform.” What he undertalces is to w«i^ their dilRiieBioes^Midt 
estimate or indicate the. causes or aflbets ** la figiues, by weight or 
measaniuent, in bearings, by the an^es of ffivor^nee.* Haapn^ 
gises fmr having quoted freely from certain eleiue«tary mathe- 
matioal rules. ‘‘But the oleamess ol illuiliatioa thus atlaimA 
afibrds SttlQelaat excuse." We shall rive our readezt an opper- 
tonity of estimating the nature of the light so shed. One of iu» 
first principles is that *' a bektg wirii seif-consciouackess eridooMy 
cannot be within a point, which is iilimitabb smaU, whilo 
the body of self oooupiea a tangible portion of spami.^ Ifati 
man, though too bulky aitogeAher Ikir a point, rnuife not 
be excessively puffud up in consequence. Mr, Thomson shawa 
l^t he makes less than three cubic feet, whiM the diameter ai 
the earth is 4L775f3^ The foot is, man's "body ii> m it 
were, a p<^t, all but infinitesimally snoafi." But he oomiMBMdaft 
for it la his mind, of which every idea ia as. a atiaight l&»m all 
but iafinit^ta^ long." How a Una can be, epee them ft 
thought, infiBiiesiumlfy ” bog Mr. Thomaon aoea not eij&m, 
It is duubtlesa au^ezaatple of his law of opporitio»| of eotveiMl 
variations." But readere of S^cmi mmt net empeet 

planattoDS. It ie enough fox them hmneft ZUh ^ mr be 
likenud to on ellipsoid dmerihed by ita orbit on the oxie of 
It isa pity, hat, ihcogh **iecompaiatively" thia elttpaoid ia the 


* FreWriw,/^ mtn tlm Lam of % L 

TumlMiH thsmstev efMoa^ AmffiHad, HtsaSsaA Lowisn : Ksgsa 
rsuiwCkk 
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centre of the univerae, mutheinalically it is not so. If man re- 
sombled the blaclc niarbte prince of the Amlnfm his body, 

at OD^ rate, miijfht i'uUil the condition, and enter into the snhlituo 
position of a mathomatical centre. The centre of gravity, how¬ 
ever, in the body is being porpotuaily altered by the motions of 
arms, legs, and feet. Physical organs, auch as the sense of touch, 
keep up the communication with the outer world, and execute a 
parabola to perfection. The same laws which govern the 
relations of the body to the world inevitably alfoct man’s mind 
also. Thus Newton’s law, that masses attract each oilier 
inversely ns the square of the distance between them, applies 
to the mind us well as to the bodily senses. A swimmer 
so ffftUant as are tbo gontlonicu of Mr. ’J’liomeon's acquaintance 
will jump overboavil to recover a lady’s veil, if he eces it si>on 
enough. one yard’s dishinco there would be no dimi¬ 

nution of intlueiice; lor the square of i is i.” Thiforlnnaloly for 
the lady’s veil, at Ioo yards the diinimilicm of intlucTK’o on the 
spectator’s mind would have dwindled to io,ooo, and at j,ooo 
to 1,000,000. When tlie influences act in vnrying directions, the 
degree of divergency is, according to Mr. Thomsou, “ calculahle 
on the principle of the parallelogram of forces, tlie reduced elloct 
being called the resultant.” If in the moral world there were only 
a sun and nn earth—that is to say, man and Iho axisofinau’slirc— 
man would execute his daily orbit with the most delightful regu¬ 
larity. But there is a moon, who, hy her caprices, disturbs mtui iu 
his elliptic course. Unpleasant results might follow in the 
material world if the squares of the' distances dccrcusod indefi¬ 
nitely between earth and moon. Ju the moral world Mr. 
Thomson recomumnds this procedure. He promises a pro¬ 
portionate increase of attraction to his moral muon, moreover, in 
the same ratio as the square of suliishnvss decrensos, Mr. 
Thomson obviously does not agree with the vitjw of wouiunly at¬ 
traction idealized in the coquette of popular novels. Still .he 
warps his readers against supposing that uniformity is essential to 
human progress. ()n the contrary, the real law of life is universal 
variation. Universal variation is the baai.s of disagreement, and 
without disagreement there would he no motion. 

Mr, Thomson is an optinii.st. ll nuy not seem at first sight 
very agreeable to be Inuiudmd along a moral asymptote. But, he 
assures his students, it will all cojiie right if men will only gut on 
a parabolic curve. ' The curve may be cut short.” That will 
not matter to the true healthy life, which will have already 
reared a moral cone for its permntient habitation. At the same 
time, Mr. Thomson is, iu another of his phases, a pfissiiuist 
*180, From this point of view man is always advancing to 
something better, which turns out on one side Vj he something 
worse. Liberty i.s a good thing; but without restraint of our¬ 
selves and others it do^^enorates into license and anarchy. Free¬ 
dom in ratio ” is the principle taught hy moral mathematics. Uni¬ 
versal fraternity is inipossible. Ho is autocracy; for autocracy is 
centralization of power; centralization is radiation to a point"; a 
point has position, but no niagnitudn. Can any tiling be clearer 
than that a man, even if be be a king, cannot be within a 
point P” Even if a king could find cominoilions lodging in a point, 
the convenience of other people besides hims«df has now to bn con¬ 
sulted. Ediicatiou is advancing among the masses, and education 
gives power. Mr. Thomson is perturbed by the thought that 
what he terms somewhat equivocally nn “ eievaUjd housemaid ” 
might like to live in a castle,‘^simply because education ha.s 
elongated the rays of her mind, so that they encompass thi.s 
ambition.” For the moment there is u mistress of the castle 
already in possessiou, and the elevalod housemaid is bid swce}> up 
the hearth. How long mistress aud maid will ke#‘p their present re¬ 
lations with widely difTu&ed education Mr. Thomson does not seem 
very sure. He is less cheerful than is bis wont on the subject of educa¬ 
tion iu general. Highway robbery, he admits, ia not so cominou as it 
was a century ago; but ‘‘ forgery and embezzlement, the peculiar sins 
of education, have so mightily incrc'ased as on© hundred times to 
exceed the other iu deleteriousness.” Tauperism IMr. Thomson ro- 
|[ards with more composure than tho education of tlie imi.s.se’i. It 
u true tliat nearly fourteen millions a year are levied in poor-rates 
in tho United Kingdom, and that other thirteen millions arc drawn 
from the nation in general for charity, public and qu.a^-private, 
** all of which goes to feed pauperism.” But then tho national 
industry and self-restraint have accumulated from savings a ciqdtal 
which letuma just twenty-seven millions u year. Thus, “ annual 
having balances annual saving,” and the ** true cone,” capital, rests 
mathematicaUy on a basis of which one element is pauperism, 
three paupers for eveiy 3,000/. of income. Pauperism and capital 
are equally esseutiiil attributes of modern civilization. But there 
is something of a more spiritual nature than either, and that is 
credit. Credit, we are told, is the ethereal port of man's ex¬ 
ternals, and has much the eaiuo relation to capital as the mind of 
man has to his body.” Noble iu its clkicts, it has a noble origin. 
The Australian savage when ho want.** to borrow from bis follow- 
savage an eel or a bit of onos.suiu, mortgages liis ** gin,” or, as some 
miffht call her, his wife, iloi*©, again, comas in tho grand piiuciple 
of liberty and restraint. The savage could do what ho liked with 
his pro]^riy; but for the sake of an eol or an opossum he restrains 
his The rmlramt, “ wiien nieuHurod, is under dynamical 

Iftws. But the fundamental cause oi tbo woman being the basis 
of credit is a statical one~immely, that through her her owner is 
lestmmed; ud we have shown i-estraint to he ethereallv tho 
peculw ^tribute of man as well as the foundation of his good 
work." Ed8,opo8»am., and '•gin*” *r« the lined enceeton or 
ancettxeises of Banks of England and Consols. Tho whole theory 


of credit, and, for all that we know, of the decimal coiqa^e, 
becomes exquisitely clvtu*. ** Without debt therqrcan be no credit.” 

As woman ia the first basts of credit, so she'may bU said to be the 
first cause of debt, How many,” pathetically, but ambiguously, 
uxclaims Mr. Thomson, ** feel this iu tho opposite lights! ” 

Whether the proper definition of a gentleman, tho justification 
of game-laws, and the enfnmiihisomcni of women, are iff the 
natural parabola of Afr. TJiomson’s course wo do not know. In 
any cast) he has something to say upon all these topics, and be 
says it with good humour an«l with an ogroeablc copiousness of 
illuatralion. But philanthropy ** lakes us Jbank to the parallelogram 
of forces,” and any young lady who is tempted to en'er life as a 
]>hilantliropi8t had butter aurvey Mr. Thomson’s diagrams, and 
take warning iu timo. .She may pn.^wbly, it is true, go straight 
from big A to big B, and turn out a Mrs. Fry, or other feminine 
coiiutei'))art of the Benevolent Howard. On the other hand, tho 
jn-obiibiiitiea are mathematically in favour of lier being deflected 
along little <• and d, and a and (>. ,1'hero are mun5’^ side paths to 
one straight roail. She might become a Mrs. Grigg, or a Miss 
Mogg, and *• re-curk the cherry cordial,” which Mr. Thomson con¬ 
siders accompanies the tracts of a hospital visitor, because a dying 
patient ** has no sense of his situation.” ** Conceit, heartlessness, 
and sanctiruoniou.sriess” are, we should suppose, so many forms of 
ignorance, and the control over cherry cordial in u hoMpital ward 
decidedly implies f«ti'<jngth. Accordingly, mature ladioa like Mrs. 
Grigg and Miss Alogg, without being aware of it, nr© “sacrilegi¬ 
ously interfering with the dynamical law that knowledge should in- 
creaseaathesquaro of tlie years.” Mr.Thomson occasionally has long 
lucid intervals, half-a-dozen com^ecutivG chaptci H Coutaiuing much in¬ 
formation and no diagrams. TJieu, again, like a tickot-of-leave 
man refreslu'd by several ye.'u'rt of wimhwouio diet and regular 
habits, ho dushes eagerly back into his ellipsoids and his o.scilla- 
tions. If Franco desiro.s to uiidersL.ind her groat Itovolution, 
she must study “ the synclironous polmity which develoiied itself 
in the middle of llie eighteenth century.” If tlie doctrine of tho 
Trinity is a stumbling-block to Mulionmiedans and Europoan 
rationalists. Air. Thomson draws live lines, and makes it perfectly 
plain that “ in the ethereal universe there ai*e throe infinites yet 
oHs iiitinitc. ’ A diagram looking something like a box, but which 
is the “ Htroam of Time,” oxjdaius the divit*ioius of Chrislondum ; 
and a picture of a cricket marquee, which, hoAvever, is really a 
moral cone, shows how' “ the So,o(jc> castaways iu tho streets of 
London have their mallicmaticul counlorpoisfi in the weak, the 
virtuous, and tho pun? of that city.” Jt is unkind in Air. 
ThoinKon, after suggt'sling that a knowledge of conic sections is 
equivalent to studying Kant and Bishop 1 hitler, to remark that 
“ mathematics can deal with the lekilivo only ; and this being the 
case, though wo may even aj)]iroach inlinity, we can never reach 
it through mathematics.” llowever, matluunatica can get very 
close. It may be tantalizing that actual contact is denied; 
^but ordinary aspirations after the infinite, may be satisfied with 
coming us near “ as tho asymptote of a liypnrDola is to the curve 
thereof.” Air. Thomson procct'cls to remark:—“ This chapter, on 
the relation of morals to religion, wo begin to think, requires as 
much preface as a whole hook.” Xilxcupt that his readers will 
have anticipated him in the thought, tho volume contains no truci* 
words. Only what Mr. Thomson htigius to feel about one chapter, 
many of his readers may feel about all. He aasui’cs us in the lust 
of his 360 pages that the principles of “ synchronous jiolarity, rii- 
flccted action, luid transmitted forces” arc equally apparent in 
tho fortunes of the Bonian Empire, tlu< vibr.iiioiis ol a cliain 
bridge, and the diflerencea of opinion between AVeslcyan and 
Catholic missionaries. If so, the laws of mechanics must be a 
good deal more confused than we had supposed. 

Hoci.il l^robloiuH contains so much knowledge and so many 
interesting stories that it is a great pity it should be defaced 
with absurd cobwebs of diagrams, which give it the semblaDce of 
a poem rendered into XMgeou Juiglisli. Air. Thomson’s studios 
may have given liim a. habit of >iewdng all things through u 
mathematical atmosphere; but ho can scarcely suppose that his 
readers will understainl his mornliiy the mom readily for haviu|r 
to ti;ginlate it back again from mathematical forms into those which 
it naturally wears. If his plan be right, it would he equally riglit 
to compile special ethics iur every separate profession and trade 
couched iu its own phra-seology. The hiw'yer should be taught to 
cmler a demurrer to tho prolfered gloss of sherry, and the grocer to 
balance the merits of his moral “ crystallized ” against his “ Olyde 
crushed.” Morals are one thing and mathematics are another. The 
only effect Mf putting the one into the language of the other is that 
the mind has two gates to pass through instead of one belore being 
confronted with the idea it has to discuss. Wo rise from 
Sorial Prabletti8 with a feeling that O'Uounell, when he branded 
tbo iishwitb as a hypothenuse, may have not been talking witty 
uousenso, but enunciating a great ethical problem. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON SCIENCE LECTURES.* 


a ^IlE lectures in connexion with the Loan Collection of Instru- 
- ments atSouth Kensington, organized for the benefit of teachers 
of Science, were addressed to a much wider circle, and are here 
presented to the general pubUe in a collected form. Though the 
range of subjects inoludea in the fiyst volume (now jpuhlisoOd) is 
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wid^i tho treatmeDt U, on tlid vrholc, so clear that an ordinary 
reader of intelHgeace will have no dillieully in followin*; tho 
lecturer, and cannot fail to take away many now ideas. Jt is in¬ 
evitable that eomethinpf should be lost jby tho iibsenco of the 
instramenta and diagrams wliich enriched and illustrated the lec¬ 
tures as originally delivered, but there are numeruiia woodcuts 
which to a great extent supply the M-ant and render the text 
intelligible. Some of the lectures, however, suil’er much in this 
respect, and particularly the two by Professor Stokes, on the 
eolouiv of natural bodies and on fluorescence. In this case it was 
found impracticable to reproduce the coloured diagrams; tho 
clearness of tho language, Wwover, goes far to coiupeiisate for 
their absence, though the results are not .so vividly impressed on 
the imagination. Perhaps exception may be tak(jn to one or two 
of the tectures as being a little too technical; but it must bo 
remembered that they wore addressed to teachers of Science— 
wonderful beings who are supposed to utiderstaud every subject 
under the sun. 

The volume opens with a singularly able lecture on photography 
by Captain Abney, who, by bis patient researches, has done more 
than any other person to convert this somewhat despised art into 
a science. In tne clear account here given, the reader will find 
fully explained (possibly for the first time) the simphi principles 
which lie at the root of all pht>tographic proci'saes. If it has been 
his fate to Imve floundered th^ou^d^ tiny of tho ordinary hand¬ 
books of the art, be can hardly ftiil to be struck with the mtiniier 
in which the key bore supplied reduces the confusion to perfect 
order. In reading the concluding part of the lecture tho con- 
dnsion is irresistibly forced upon ns that we arc on the eve of a great 
advance in photography, and that this art may soon do for colour 
what it has long doneforform. Itisinterostingto compare,inOaptain 
Abney's sketch of tho development of photography, the diilleulties 
which are now exporiencod in fixing,” or rendering permnnont, 
the photographs of objects in their natural colours, which M. 
Becquerel has obtained, with the similar troubles which tho early 
photographers in black and white had to contend with. Captain 
Abney’s own experimeuta, in which ho has not only Buccoeded in 
photographing tho invisible ultra-red ‘ rays, but has given* a 
rationale of the proceas, seem to open up new possibilities for pho¬ 
tography, by removing tho limitation of photographio notion to 
the blue end of tho spectrum. 

We have already referred to Professor Stokes’s lectures, wliich 
door up many points of dilliculty a» to tho origin of tlie colours of 
objects. As a general principle the colour is shown to bo due to 
absorption, which sifts out the rays of otln i- colours, and not to 
any peculiarity in the act of ic'lection. Profesdor Stokes, how¬ 
ever, is careful to point out that there is an exception in the case 
of very opaque bodies, such as gold, copper, and some aniline dyes, 
which reflect light of the complementary colour to that which 
they absorb. Thus the colour of gold by transmitted light is 
blue or green. The peculiar property of fluor-spar and cei*- 
tain other bodies, by virtue of which* bluo light Us given out 
under the action of the invisible ultra-violet rays, or red light 
under the action of the blue rays, has, under the name of 
fluoposconce, received a full and complete explanation fi*om Pro¬ 
fessor Stokes, and he now puts his great di.scovery in clear 
language before bis audience, showing them how to repeat his 
experiments without apparatus. Of Professor Kennedy’s lectures 
on the kiuematics of machinery it miiy sufliee to say that they 
give an excellent digest of Professor Uouleaux’s book, which was 
reviewed iu these columns *, and that they were illustrated by 
the kinematic models lent by Professor Rouleaux. 

The lectures on the steam-engine, by Mr. Brain well, are so far 
disappointing that they make us wish for more. There is so much 
to be said about this prime motor, on which our modern life so 
largely depends, that a lecturer who, like Mr. Brainwell, in 
^orougbly familiar with tho whole subject, naturally feels em¬ 
barrassed with the mass of materials at his disjiosal. The sketch 
of tjhe history of the steam-ongino will bo read with interest, and 
in this connexion it is curious to notice tho slow steps by which 
the simple form of the direct-acting engine was arrived at from 
tho original beam-engine, the idea of which had become rooted in 
men’s minds from its convenience for pumping operations in 
mines: Having once got into a groove, invention hod much difll- 
oulty in striking out a new path. Another curious point is that 
all steam-engines begin with a reciprocating motion and almost 
always end with rotary motion, which is the form in which the 
power is generally required to be delivered. Yst, of the number¬ 
less attempts at rotary engines, there is not ouo which can fairly 
be said to be a success. Mr. Bramwell enters at some length on ‘ 
the important question of tho best form of boiler^ tho object aiminl , 
at in all good constructions being to combine a laigo evaporating | 
surface with great strength, so as to avoid violent ebullition by i 
which particles of water are carried over with the steam, giving 
rise to what is known as “ priming.” Another important matter 
in the effideuey of the boiler is the stokiug, on which depends the ‘ 
complete combustion of the fuel. The advantages of expansion ' 
and condensation are clearly pointed out, and diagrams are given ' 
to show the gain in work which is got out of a given weight of . 
ateam by outtiiu ofl: at half or quarter stroke, and allowing the , 
steam to expam in the cylinder, eo as to do work by mere ex- : 
pf-nairtn during the remainder of the stroke/ The value of a con- ! 
dmor, whi^, by fomung a vacuum, removes the back pressure of | 
the atmosphere^ Is rimilatly exhibited. Mr. Bramwell’s lectures ' 
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are so instructive that it ssera.? apity ho should, in a book intended 
for the general reader, have presupposed a pretty extensive ac¬ 
quaintance with the subject. A few words of explanation here 
and there would have rouiovcd all diflicuUy, whilst there can bo 
but little advantage in giving the bare naiues o? various contriv-' 
ances without any descriptiini. \V« are aJraid that many readers 
mav find Mr. Brannvoll rather taninli/iug. 

In Radiation,” by rrofessov G. J''orbc», we have an inievesiing 
account of the steps by which tho idoutiiy of luiuinous and non- 
luiuinous vibralions was csUiblished. The idna that radi.Mit heat, 
light, andiujliniHiii are only divtu'se iiianirestatioim of one and the 
same thing—radiation or radiant energy—is one which has umde its 
wa^ but alowh', and IVofiiHior T’orb(‘H s lecture will do much good 
in iniprcssiijg tlie fact vividly on the iiuaginalivui, 

Sorby, in liis lecture on microscopes, lays great on 

the importance of ii Hiiitable illumination of tlie object, and gives 
a remarkably clc.'ir stiituim'ut of the principles involved. Ilis 
ovphiimtion is oil the inoro, valiiuhle this is a matter 

which has been unaccountably nuglcctod in to\t-book.s, it being 
assiimod that the light gels to the object somehow, and that then 
tho course of tho rays is to be studied in due form. Mr. JSorby also 
touches on the iiitoresting question whutheHi* .‘•oiiie of the supposed 
minute markings seen with very high powers are real, or merely 
due to tho cirenmstiiuco that the waves of light are too coarse for 
the refinements of the modern iuim)8eop(s. 

klr. Bottomlcy and rrore.ssor Oarey Foster deal with tho cognate 
subjects of electroinelors and electrical lueiisiucmonts. The former 
truces tho various steps by which C’oulomh's torsion balance, after 
many iniproven)eiits at the Jiands of baraday, was transformed 
intotJir W. Thom^n’s qnadraut electrometer, an iustrument which 
gives the suDJu delicacy in lueasiiroments oi' statical electricity as 
had been obtained ibr dynamical eleclrinity with the reilecting gal- 
vauojneU^r. l^rofessor Carey Foi^tcp has a diflicuJt .subject to deal 
with, and ho has perhaps given too many discunnected experi- 
mcnlH; but the statement of some of the ])vmciples is very clear. 
'Iho comparison of the- capacity of a conductor for electricity to 
the capacity of a vessel for a gas, and of the ]»oteiill.il to gaseous 
pressure, is very happy, and will do much to smooth over the 
reader’s difliculties. 

An account of apparatus relating to vegetable physiology, by 
Mr. Sydney II. Vines, completes tho series of lectures in tins first 
volumu. Mr. Vines has brought together some bigbly interesting 
facts as to the conditions of the growth of plants and the germi¬ 
nation of scuds. One important result is that light has a retarding, 
and warmth an accelerating, elVoct on the growth of plants; 
another is that gravity cau8<js the root to grow towards the earth, 
in w'hatever position tho seed may be placed. These conclusions 
Ibllow from experinieuts with some ingenious, but simple, ap¬ 
paratus, which Wits exhibited at South Kensington. The lectures, 
of which we have given a brief outline, sutlico to show that the 
Kxhibition of Scientilic Instramenta has brought forth good^ 
fruit, and we are glad to see it preserved in a permanent form. 


Tllli: IIF.RKFOllTiSHlIiK POMO-NA.* 

^pO a race that wdthin living memory hns novet missed the May 
-L blush of Hpphi bloBsom or tho autumn crop of ruddy or oraxwe 
and yellow fruit, it does not readily oo.cur to go wick to the 
beginning of things and to inquire at what time in our history 
the culture of tho apple and pear and the nmuufWcturo of 
cider and perry first came into vogue. That it is on there pro¬ 
ductions in no small tnensiiro that Herefordshire, resting irom its 
long Border warfare, has for many generations depended for a 
large part of its wealth, might be gathered from tho traditional 
honour pnid to tho names of John first Viscount Scudamore, 
tho friend of Buckinghani and Land, und tho iiuprover of tho 
Redstreak as a cider Iriiit, in tho days of Charles 1 ., and of 
Thomas Andrew Knight, the President of tho Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society, and the widely-lamed experimenter in vegetable 
physiology iu genoi’al imd in tho hybridir-ation of apples and pears 
in particular, during the reigns oi* George III,, Geoigo IV,, and 
William IV, A third epoch in the annals of liorefordshire Pomo¬ 
logy may bo said to date from the appearanco of the first part ol 
the Jlerefordxhire Pomonaj under the auspices of the Woolhope 
Club, wliich bids fair to throw new light on the rise and pro¬ 
gress of this fruit culture, and also to stimulate private and pro¬ 
fessional growers to do their part in maintaining the reputation 
of their county. The present handsome instalment of that publi¬ 
cation, borrowing its unmo apparently from Knight's Ihitmna 
Herrfordienmy published in quarto in idii by the Agricultural 
Society of Herefordshire, and availing itself of the best features 
of that truly scientific but scarcely entertaining work, begins with 
an excellent introduction by Dr. Bull, on the Early History of 
the Apple and Pear.” This is followed )Sy an acuta and .in- 
teliigent criticism of Knight’s Wot'h in Ms OrcAerd, with appen^eea 
relating to his seedling apple and pear varieties, and Ike reports 
of the Horticultural Society upon them; and then we oorae 
to the Bvst^atic description and delineation of best 
Herefordshire apples and of tho present day. As for the 
drawings and cniomo-Htnographs, it is no impeachment to 
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the ledy artUts wham more than sixty years tqo Knight 
pressed into hbser\'ice to say that the comparison or the |>late8 
of the new and old Pomonas speaks volumes for the progress of 
this branch of art in the interval. The nice and accurate work 
of Miss A. Ellis illustrates better than any verbal commentary 
the descri^ions of the Foxwhelp, Pomeroy, Stirling Castle, 
Wormsloy ^ppin, Lord Buiiield, llawtbornden, and other apples, 
as we see them in the orchard; and we have only to wish that 
the work may proceed with that thorough sympathy hctweeu artist 
and author which marks this iirst mrt. 

"We can haroly giance at the folklore of the apple and pear, for 
which Dr. BviU has ransacked the stores of Ooxk MythoUHjy of the 
Aryan Nations^ and the tales and stories of Noako, Grimm, and 
Thorpe. The presence everywhere in nij^thlaud of the golden apples 
shows how ancient and wide-spread has bnen the esteem pud to 
the foremost type^^of pomological fruit. The apple-tree and its 
j^ruit have also found favour, as Dr. Bull shows, with eccbisisstical 
writers^ who oesociatod the tree, inter oHa^ with the form and the 
woo'd of the cross. No small amount of curious loro has been un¬ 
earthed from Piinyk Natural llutory about Konian apple and pear 
culture, whence we gather that, like our horticufturhts, the 
ancients excelled in grafting, and named their seedlings and 
grafted fruits after themstdves or their own fancitts. It is still more 
noteworthy that Pliny records the manuftioture of wine from apples 
and pears in his day, and the medical use of it as a cooling drink for 
invalids. "We fear wo must give up that wonderful hit of 
chronicle-lore in Henry of Huntingdon where one son of Earl 
Godwin is represented us entertaining another at Herefont at a 
banquet at which the heads and limbs of bis attendants were 
served “ in vessels of wine, nimd, pigment, raorat, and cyder.” 
As this history was first published by Savillo dn 1576, the last 
word may have been an addition of the printer; and another 
curious early use of the word in the MS. .1 lereford WycliHo Bible— 
believed to Ibe of the date of 1420, and possibly written by Wick- 
lifie's companions in their hiding place of Deerfold Forest in 
North Herefordshire—where in Luke i. 15 the angels words are 
iven, For he schal he gret la^fore the Lord, and he schal not 
rinke wyn no sider,” may have Uien only a local translation 
for irlx*(ui or “ strong drinfi," though it may also indicate that by 
that date cider was a common drink of tho people. The earliest 
mentioned apples with which we meet in England, though William 
of Malmesbury sneaks of wild apples or crabs in the reign of Edgar, 
in 973 A.T)., ore tlie Pearmain nudt Jostard. Tho one occurs in a legal 
deed of King John’s reign, the otlier in a fruiterer’s bill of the time 
of Edward I. The derivation of the former, proUtbly fioin the 
analogy of the last syllable of “Charlemagne," indicates^* an apple 
resembling a large pear"; the latter, also known in J!]ngland in tho 
thirteenth century, the “Oostwd apple,” hue a literary interest as 
having given a name to the oosterinoiigers or eostaril-mangel's. 
Dr. Bull’s quotations from Bt^umoiit and Fletcher and Arbuthnot 
and Pope show that costermongers and apple-women have long been 
^TBonymouB. Pears, it would seem, are a fruit that we owe, with 
the cherry, peach, fig, medlar, and quince, to Homan introduction, 
though there is hut scanty mention off hem in our early history. As 
many of the early abbots came from Normandy, and the monastic 
gardens were their earliest seedplot in England, wc probably owe 
to them the introduction of the tirst known and favourite varieties. 
The most esteemed in Edward l.’s reign were the !$t. Uegle and 
Passe Pucelle pears, both of French origin, though the cele¬ 
brated Warden pear, raised first by the Cistercian monks of 
Warden in Bedfordshire, so famous in and alter the days of 
Henry VllL, betrays a native growth. Parkinsun’s Warden is 
deaenhed as a pound pear,” and is, wo are reminded, a large 
iron-hearted atewmg peai% The expression a pound pear " may 
be compared with Pliny’s use of Libralia ” in token of great 
weight. To ^uit this part of our subject, it may be said that the 
date of the origin of English and Herefordshire orchards is veiy uu- 
certidm and that of cider and perry still more so. From Bishop 6 win- 
fr^d's Koll these beverages would seem not to have existed iu the 
thirtosnth century. Gorarde, however, witnesses both to the pre- 
valenco of orchards and hedgerow apple-trees in the latter part of 
the sixteenth century, and also to toe general appreciation of the 
liquor made therefrera. Tlie orchards seem to have spread from 
Kent into the West in tlie coarse of the fourteeuUi and fifteenth 
centuries, though we are inclined to think, with one of tlie his¬ 
torians of Wordestershiie, that cider may have existed from a much 
earlier period under some other name, or under that of wine. Evelyn, 
in his J^nona, an appendix to his htUeUf ermtaining his own 
practical views as to oreharcLs, and those of the best horticulturists 
of his age, must have given a great impetus to the growth 
of apples and pears and to the beverages manufactured from them, 
and from this collection, and the two books of John Philips’s 
Herefordshire Poem on Cyder (1700), nmy be Mtheved all that is 
known or surmised of their histo^ up to tW period of Lord 
Bcudamore and the pre-emin^ce of the Kedstmok. 

It was with this once famous cider apple, 

^ ... whnflfl pnlpows fruit 

With g(dd irraditto and viirinijlioiv idiiiins— 

a native of nerefordshire, raised from seed by Lord Scudamore, 
from whom It got its synonym of “Scudamore’s Ombl’—that 
Knight began the plates and descriptions of his rwn<m(t JSTfrs- 
fordimau, Ite merits were then lecWed far bevond comparison 
for the manufacture of the finest cider, and for Its extraordinary 
cetoty of growth. Some, it is admitted by Evelvn, capriciously 
prafeired theFoxwhelp and theQennot-moyle, which ho held to ii 


too soft and efremisate for a judicious palate; ^t^ouiee in the 
beginning of the last century sounded the note of the desadeitoe 
of its eider, and Knight in i8ti pronounced that the Redstrsak 
had outlived its ancient reputation. The Foxwhclip, which took 
the place of the Ib^dstreok, holds ltd own still amoimt the muit 
esteemed varieties fbr cider fruit, with the Boyal Wilding, the 
White Normandy Beech, the Yellow Btyre (figured in Kmighfu 
P(tmma)f and Skyrme’s Kernel; and the “Apple Johi*' sud 
Lealhercoat of Sbakspeare still flourish, with same chaiuo* 
teiisticB as in Sbakspeare’s time, under the names of “Winter 
Greening " and “ Royal Russet." The Foxwhelp, however, deeftnee 
to confirm Knight’s theory that the efficacy of grafting is limited 
by the natural vitality of the tree. Dr. Bull shows that'that great 
vegetable physiologist was mistaken In his view that “ th^ is 
no renewal of vitality iu tho process of grafting, but that the soioB 
carries with it the debility of the tree from which it is taken,” and 
that thus tho difi'ereut varieties of apples have their term of 
natural decay. This belief sprang from tho theory that a graft 
cannot live longer than the tree it is taken from, and rests 
on tho assumption that the new wood proceeding from the gi^ 
is not a new tree, but only a detached part of the parent “ Inufl,” 
says Dr. Bull, “is a ini(.take. The embryo in a seed, the bud 
inserted iu budding, the buds in a graft or cutting, differ onW in 
their position, and each, as it develops, becomes a now indirimial, 
not a mere dependent portion of the parent.” It would seem that 
Mr. Knight failed to take in the fact that every hud is essentially 
a new tree, with a new life, and that canker in apple-trees is due 
to divers causes besides old age; whence his famous, but unful¬ 
filled, prophecy of a speedy end to tho Foxwhelp. Modem 
horticulture, on tlie ronti-ary, looking to the proofr a^rded by 
the twelftb-couiury Fotirmain and (k^tard, and those old varieties 
tho Oatshead, Winter Queening, Golden Pippin, London Queeiv- 
ing, and T.eathercoat, which aro still propa^ted successfullj by 
grafting, recognizes that, “ where soil and climate conspire to the 
^owtli of the'apple-tree, any variety may be indeliiutely prolonged 
by care and skill." 

In the new Ptmonaf the Foxwhelp leads off with a cximsoo 
bloom on the sunward side, which {^s far to fhlsify Knight's 
lbreK)diiig of apeedy decay. The Foxwhelp is, we helieve 
with Knight, a truly Herefordshire apple, though Evelyn 
accounted it of Gloucestershire. The dark rouiui patches often 
seen on its surface, which a uovieo might deem confirmatory of 
Mr. Knights tlioury, are really formed by a microsoopic fungus 
{Spilocaa po?in)j comnion to other apples of uld‘ trees, and mom 
abundant in some seasons than others. Its name has been referred 
to a supposed resemblance of its eye to that of a young fox, though 
others say tlint a fox-hunter found it, named it, and doubtless 
commended its pressed juice. Its home is in the deep clay loam of 
the old red saiiustone iu central Herefordshire, especiafly in the 
valleys of tho Jmgg and Frome. In the broad valley of the Wye 
its presence is to be looked for only ou the slopes out of the reach 
of tlie river. l*erhaps its slow growth and capriciout bearing have 
kepi it back from universal favour with rite growersj besides which 
of late years the grafts have not succeeded weQ. All that is 
needed, however, is resolute and patient cultivation. Its liquor 
will repay a liberal outlay of puns by its streo^h, soundness, 
and peculiar musky flavour. We must own,, however, to a 
sympathy with those who prefer its admixture for strength and 
flavour with cider of mixed fruit. Neat and unmixed, it is rough 
and strong, and liable to change colour ou exposure. Hence,, 
though we have quailed, under CredenhiU, Foxwhelp cider which 
might have been deemed ambrosial for its aroma, wc incline to the 
taste of those who, as Philips tells us, in his day 
a compounded fiuid drained 
From different inUturos, Woodcock, KlUot, Moyio, 

Rou^ Klliot, Mweet Poaviuatn, 

most of which varieties have been commemorated by Knight The 
fruit of the Foxwhelp is roundish, inclining to ovate or ooidcsl; 
the eye small and shallow set;; the flesh yellow tinged with red„ 
Our next delineated apple is the Pomeroy, of which an early and a 
later type torn iigtired, that whkfli has its striped and eonw fruit 
ripe in OlStober ap^ieariag to he the Herefbrdshixe Pomeroy, It. 
does not appear, despite its second name, to he of French origin t 
bub more probably its home was some one of the Devenahkw 
parishes which, when Norman French was ^valent in Engkmd^ 
got this suffix—«.,</. Storideigh Pomeroy, ^is Pomeroy is 
dessert apple of great excelleisbe, and its flesh is of deUeate toxtnre.*^ 
It is mentioDsd by Philips (Q^, h. i. 474). The later, or Whiter 
Pomeroy, is rather a culinary apple, in seseon from October to 
December, of Is^cr rise, a gr<^ner and less ruddy skin, and more 
subacidity in its yellowish flesh. Both may be fmmd in tka, 
leading Herefordshire garden orchards. 

We must pass briefly over the desoriprioos of thafimv ranudii* 
hig plates. The third begins with riie JoannetUy, Junetdag, of 
St. John apple, to named doubriess like rim Mfugaiet epphly, 
the Maudlin (and we may add, the LukewaidsL to oemwel' 
fruits which matured at particular seasone with the netivaieef the 
Church in the middle 1^. This Bttle haidy, healthy, greeoiiht' 
yellow apple has a slightly perfriined flavour, and is best eaten frxMi’ 
the tree. The yrileiMi sutuaier Golden l^ppiu, wMeh, like th» 
Joanneting, soon loses its freshness, is an early bearer, rq^ente 
about'the end of August, whmm rim John apple ouglsr 
to be ripe in rim beginniiw of Jiriy. We are tedd that toe smMSt 
Golden Pippin £licioaa af^ jelk. tThe l^sveosldia 

QBarresdea, or^Seedt ap^, ripening ta toe wsl wash 0 ^ 
is particulariy hardy and ioUi J«d W He 
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liehfyocolonved ihiH ia mftoy n Herefordshire cottage garden la 
laid to he larger and finer than in its native county. The Wor- 
<Mer PearmaiQ; laid to he li wtjdiing of the QuaiTendon, is more 
«ldn to it in colour and textnro than in its shape, which is more 
nonioal; itiarip© in An^nat andSeptomher, hardy, and productive. 
The Herefordshire « Space apple ” is another approved dessert apple 
Of n shiny yaHow akin, deep crimsoned towards the sun. In the 
Blth plate wenzoat notable specimens are the Spring Qrove dudliug, 
tteooa^haped seedling named by Knight in i8io after the seat 
of his friend Sir Joseph Banka, and the Wormsley Pippin, named 
hy him after his birthplace, and accounted by bini the heat seedling 
lie ever produced. iJoth are fhmous culinary apples, the latter 
well approved for dessert. The “ Stirling Castle/’ too, on the testi¬ 
mony of a Herefordshire grower, is, notwithsiaudiug its northern 
origin, a “ gem of apples.” In the eijtth plate, the “ Lord Suffield,’’ 
nn early autumn apple for culinary purposes, and the later I law- 
thomden, also a kitchen ^ple, are deserving of special ludic^j, 
though for criinson and yellow skin, sweet, tendor tlcah, and juicy 
riavour, we incline to prefer the familiar and fragrant ** Tom Putt ” 
of the Herefordshiro orchard. 

But we ti^k we have said enough of this handsome first instal¬ 
ment of the hew Herefordshire Pomona to recommend it to the 
notice of all owners and cultivators of orchards, whether amateur 
or professional. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

I pEW of the American colleges or Universities attain an English 
or German standard. The education they give ia ambitious, 
snperfichiljand therefore unsound. The most highly boasted Ameri¬ 
can institatioos turn out very few scholars, thougli perha|w, in pro¬ 
portion to their whole number of pupils, fewer dunces, than Ineir 
English rivals. In like manner the profcBsoriate. though it includes 
men who would db honour to any English or German Utuversity, ia, 
on the whole, decidedly inferior in d^th and tboroughnoaa ol’ nc- 
quirement to the teaching bodies of France, Germany, and Great 
Britain. But in pure science, and in science applied to practical 
purposes, the United Elates hold their own with any rivals. Tho 
Geological Survey of the Torritories is worthy of comparison with 
any achieveitient of European engineers and googrnphers. Tho 
naturalists whom the liberal policy of tho Government attaclies to 
every expedition that aflbrda an opportunity of inquiry into new 
regions hitherto traversed chieily bj' hunters, trappers, or liudera, 
have contributed In a manner wot unworthy of their special op¬ 
portunities to their several departments of knowledge. Tin.* 
range of botany and of zoology Jins been not a little extended by 
American discoveries and investigations; and not the least 
important of those records of geological inquiry whicli have 
Ijfought out new evidence in favour of tlib evolutionary theor)' came 
from beyond tho Atlantic. American astrononicrs, in pai- 
ticular, rank with the first in the world, and tho observatories of 
Washington and Cambridge arc scarcely less famous than that of 
Greenwich, aa that of Melbourne rivals those of Europe, while it ; 
haa the special advantage of bringing within the range of its oh- ' 
servationa a part of tho heavens inaccessible to Northern tele¬ 
scope!. Amoti^ the veiy few notable American books which con¬ 
stitute our list ior tho present month, tho most valuable is a quarto 
pamphlet in which I’roiessor Aaaph Hall and Bear-Admiral Bodgers 
record the obstirvaiions made at Washington upon tho aatelUtes 
of Mars during the opposition of last year. Mars enters into op- | 
position once in about every two years; but, owing to the e.x- i 
tremely elliptical character of his orbit, he is at some oppositions 
much nearer to us than at olliers, Agaim according as he happens 
to lie far south or north of tho Celestial Equator, ho is favourably 
situated for observation in eitJier terrestrial hemisphere. Tho oppo- 
eition of 1877 was fhvuurablo in point of distance, but disadvantago- 
OOB to Northern observers in so far that the planet was situate ccin- 
aidenibly to the southward. It occurred,however, to the chicfs of tho 1 
ofiloial Observatory of the United States to avail themselves of tliis 
opportunity to search for satellites of tho orb proverbially known 
as moonless. How speedily they startled the world with the 
announcement that Mars had two satoUites no ouo interested 
in astronomical discoveries can have forgotten. There was no 
general reason to anticipate soch a result. Tho satellites are 
<0 small that their entire mass could not affect perceptibly 
rile movements of their primary; and though the earth has 
one moon, while all the greater planets external to hlars have 
several, the general order of the sdar system did not encourage 
tire ecj^tation that Mars would in this respect resemble Jupiter 
or Saturn. He belongs distinctly to the inner class of pianets— 
those fonr comparatively small ones which lie nearest to tho sun 
within the ring of asteroids. Of these, the earth alone has a 
moon: though Venus was once supposed to have a satellite of cou- 
eiderablo size, which,if it existed, could not but be habitually seen in 
the t^eseoMS of the present day. The earth, however, is tho largest, 
and Mars, if not in actual extent, yet in mass and density, is the 
SBBallest, of the four interior planets; and there was no reason to 
suppose that the single ezroeption presented by the eanh would bo 

X ted in the case of a planet more resembling Mercury than 
r of the other two members of the same class. Satellites, 
liotvwer, he was found to have; both of them exceedingly minute. 
Ih^Tdedfirom Mars, the moon would present not merely a visible 
^sc, but a eirouniihreiioe equal Co one quarter of the earth's. The 
iiMites of Uiurs aO the same dittanoe are smeller than any stars 
visible to the naked eye. They revolve round the planet with ex¬ 


traordinary speed, and in close,proximity. The outer, orfurfh^, 
Hoimos, (>ccu[n«8 a litUe more thou one Martial day in periormlng 
its j{>urnt'v; the interior, Phobos, complates its cirouft in eight 
hours. The latter, therefore, whicli is the brighter of the two, ie 
for the greater part of its journey invisiWa, being hidden behind 
the planet or invisible from passing over ite face; and when out- 
side the disc it is still concealed in the glare from all but powerful 
teleaciqwa. Only doss examination of their movements could 
onnblo astronoiDurs to distinguish these satellites from minute 
fixed stars, and until tlie observations at Washingtou in 1877 no 
ono had supposed that Mars had any satellite at all. In fact, Mars, 
iu the poaaessioii of satellites so small in proportion to their primary, 
is nioro exceiitionnlly situated than was formerly imagiuod. It has 
been suggested that the earth has a second satellite too small, too 
near, too rapid in its movemeuts to be delected from her surface, 
but which perhaps luny bo considored analogous to the newly- 
discovered companions of Mars, and may, for aught we know, 
should it exist, be visible to Martial astronwners. The details of 
Professor flall'a rocorrl of his work * i-vill of course bo carefully 
afudied by tho membote of his profession. The general results, 
as given ni tlio first few pages of the tcixt, will be iutercBiiog 
to mnateiirs at least, if not oven to the general public. 

Mr. Oliftiles Francis Adriins contributes a small nnd carefully 
condensed, but very interestiug, voUitne to that discussion on the 
history and actual position of the railway system which is becom¬ 
ing more and more familiar to the readers of financial, and even 
of general, newspapers iu this country.t The United States were 
not hasty i]i following the taniple of England. The establishment 
of tho Manchrsfi'r and JJverpool line ii» this country at once 
detormiued tho success of the railroad as the chief highway of the 
future. It wns a conclusive experiment, ami Englishmen did 
not depart from their usual caution in deeming that theo- 
rotical expectfitiona, verified by such afi exporkneo, could 
safely bo mndo the basis of iinmodiate action upon the 
largest scale. America had the advantage of such natural 
water highways na England could not possibly posisess; and tho 
population of tho States, si'aUurud as it was over an enormous 
area, had so concentrated itself upon these lines that thero 
was not the same urgent demand for other and more rapid means 
of communication as existed in Europe, On the other hand, 
England was protdded with a magnificent system of turnpike 
roads; America had verjr few, and those confined to tho must 

g opuloua uud longest-settled districts. It is a curious fact thutthe 
rst railway w'orked In' locomotives appears to have been tho 
railroad of South Carolina, certainly not remarkable fbr commer¬ 
cial enterpriftc aiwon's her sister States. It was not, however, very 
long before the peculiar adaptation of the new method of com¬ 
munication to American nf^cmith'S became appartmt to the keen 
inteUigencr3 of tlie people. The immense distances to bo traversed 
btstween tho eettlernenis, scattered as they wem over tho most for^ 
tile portions of the soil, and the vast area ibr which communicationa 
must be provided, nnd whoso value might thus be indefinitely 
multiplied, were suited to railwAys or canals and to no other 
artifiiiial roules. Tho railway was obviously tho cheaper and 
bettor method of ih« two, as well os tho more rapid. Oonsequently, 
wheu once the United States took courage to incur tho expense 
and tho risks incident to tlie development of railways in a thinly- 
peopled country, it was not lung before tho lines extended far and 
wide through forest, mountain, and prairie. The system of construc¬ 
tion was very early adapted to the conditions of the countrjj; the 
engincei's of'America displaying a daring, and an appr«»iHtiou of 
the necessity oi* daring, fur ahead of that shown by theh* English 
competitors. Our Stephensous and Brunels could afford to con- 
sU’uct their roads of the most solid materials, with the widest 
gauge, and at extravagant cost, relying on the rapidly growing 
traffic of a niamifacturing and densely peopled country.^ In 
America thero were compai'atively fijw cases in which a traffic at 
all approaching in magnitude to tliat of English railways could be 
expected on an equal milengo. The success of the system depended 
on the power of making railroads at comparatively little expense, 
since their profit must bo obtained from three, six, or ten times 
tho mileagef of their English examples. Consequently, American 
bridges are constructed, not, like tho Menai tubular tunnel, to 
bear any w'cight and any speed—to be magniflcenl monuments of 
skill with comparative iudifierenco to cost—but to carry lighter 
trains at slackened 8iK3ed over trestle-work, or other slight eon- 
Structions, such as could ho erected at no great expense, and 
such as the Company could afford frequently to rc^looe. Vast 
leugtlis of deep cutting, tunnels through mountains, level roads 
intended to save expenditure in coal and rolling stock at tho ex¬ 
pense of a heavy onginal outlay on the roadway, were exchanged 
for liglit roads adapted to the level of the land, steep inclines, and 
a careful avoidance of ail those gigantic works on which English 
engineers chiefly prided themselves. Throughout the South and 
West the railways are even now chiefly single lines of slight con¬ 
struction, and the trains are run at a rate Which even for English 
li8taDce.H would hardly be endured by Eng^irii patience. The latter 
p^ of Mr. Adams’s work is devofed to an exaxbinarion bf the 
different methodd on ivhich the railway networks of difieront 
countries have been confitrueied. lie ridi^es, somewhat unfairly 
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as it appears to us, the doctrine laid down by the Duke of 
AVelUngton, that the railway is'essentially a highway. A hi(;^h« 
way in the sense of being open to travellers and conveyances, in¬ 
dependently of the general management of thorond, it can never be. 
But in principle, as representing the light in which the relation of 
the railroad to the public is to be regarded, the Duke’s remark 
exactly meets the truth of the case, and expresses the condition on 
which alone the problem stated by Mr. Adams can bo met. After 
discussing elaliomtely the Belgian, French, German, American, 
and English systems, and concluding that it is, at least for the 
present, difficult and undesirable fur the State to assume the actual 
ownership and management of such gigantic undertakings, tho 
author comes hi the general conclusion that the rights and interests 
of the public ns well as those of tho shanjholders may be sufficiently 
enforced by publicity ; by constituting Boards, not, like our Rail¬ 
way Commission, empowered to decide questions in dispute 
and to impose laws upon the Oompariies, but simply authorized 
to make the fullest and most minute inquiries into the conduct, ac¬ 
counts, fares, and freights of every railway, and to make public 
the result. In his own State of Mussaebusotts this mctliod has 
been adopted with signal success. The railway problem in 
America presses ns it presses nowhere else. Two abuses incident 
to the system which treats the necessary highways of a country 
as exclusively the private jiroperty of sharelioldera, to he managed 
' in their interest, and which entrusts that interest to directors who 
often disregard it, prevail in tho United States to a degree un- 
know’n elsewhere. <J!onibinatioii as practised in England, where 
there can he hut one or. two great lines competing for the traffic of 
the same extent of country, is ira|K)8aible in America, where Uvo or 
six distinct routes dispute the entire trade between the Western 
producing Stati's and the various exporting seaport towns, from 
Baltimore to Boston. Ooiisequontly there h-is been an alternation 
hotvveeu railway wars, when IVeiglils fell to a point ruinous to the 
i*ailways, and confederacies, when they were raised to rotes in¬ 
tolerable to tho peo})lH-, while in either case those wide dis¬ 
tricts which were subject to the monopoly of a single line had to 
pay far higher freights for a far less mileage than those which 
enjoyed the beneht of actual or possible competition. The Granger 
movement, which was a sort of public revoU against tho intoler¬ 
able injuBtico and inequalities of this system, and endeavoured to 
repress it by couimuuisiic legislation, was scarcely an uuuutural 
outbreak of public impatience. Agaiti^ railways one after another 
fall under the control of men who use them for personal or 
political objects, and whose power, especially in a democratic 
countey, is regained with extreme jealousy and dislike. In one 
way or another these abuses must he put down, or they must ho 
fatal to the security of railway property. 

Tw'O little volumes boforo us present a signal contrast in their 
view of American prospects. Mr. Emerson exalts the fortunes of 
the Republic* with all the exaggerated eloquence which he 
and many other American writers and orators have burrowed from 
the French school. Admitting many faults, but insisting that 
Nomocracy will provide a cure for them nil, Mr. Emerson writes 
with a boastfulness and self-coufideiico which recalls the harangues 
of M. Victor Hugo, and wliich recent moral and political 
experiences might well have moderated. On the other hand, 
the author of the United Sta/ci* Unmiifiked^ deals with prac¬ 
tical facts and constitutional principles, arguing lirst—in terms 
which may explain tho publication of his woi-k in (yaiiada—that 
the Bouth was jusUUed both on constitutional and on political 

f rounds in asserting her independence of a power which had 
eon for a whole generation used in a spirit hostile to her 
comoi^ercial interests, and which threatened a distinct invasion of 
her legal rights; and next, tlint, since the overthrow of the last 
defeudors of State rights, the demoralization and decline of tho 
States have become rapid and unmistakable. Wo may not agi'ee 
with him ; but, with all its (!^‘iiggGration.s, the work may do good 
service at this time, if the author can but obtain a hearing, since 
even American resources and American energies can hardly endure 
much longer without serious injury a false commercial policy, and 
a corrupt official organization—the latter extomling its influence 
from the politicians, Federal and local, through one stratum after 
another of social .and industrial organization, until jobbery and 

S iculation have become niattcrs of com'so in every department of 
ovemment, and in nearly every large railroad or other com¬ 
mercial Company. * 

T'ipo adventurers who lately travelled on horseback two* thou¬ 
sand miles in the greatest and southernmost of tho American 
States, have written a volume of eager and ardent eulogy on the 
prospects of Texfis, tho centre of a ** coming empire t," which may 
perhaps in time become too powerful to remain a mere frag¬ 
ment of the United States. The extent of Texas is in itself 
hardly conrpatihle with the maintenance of the present order of 
things when once that vast State shall be peopled, as other by no 
means more piomising parts of the Union have been peopled. No 
State, unless it be Onlilbmia, holds out at present attractions so 
various aud so powerful. Texas contains an unlimited area of 
fertil e soil under a climate where, despite the tropical situation, 
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Europeans can labour without iniury to health. ^ ttmws to it 
especially on ever-increasing German immigration; and the 
Germans are, of all mnigrating people, the most sucoeesfhl ill rapidly 
orffanizing and extending national emonies. The ^deney of xW- 
liim and S^cotch emigrants, and still more of Americana, is to sewh 
singly where they can And the fullest scope for their individual 
exertions. Germans found villages where they can depend upon the 
supportandassistance of their neighbours, and they bring, moreover, 
to such a country ns Texas a far greater variety of agricultural 
knowledge and enterprise than their rivals. The form’er pc euUarity. 
is especially important in Texas, because individual settleit are 
exposed to depredations, murder, and every horror of savage 
warfaro at the hands both of Indian tribes, whom it is im¬ 
possible to hunt down in the vast plains in the North and West 
of the State, and of Mexican raiders as regardless of international 
as of municipal law. Moreover, to render the soil of Texas 
fully available for tho various purposes for which it is suited, 
such works of drainage and irrigation ns imply co-operation on a 
considerable scale are reqiiirod. Tho ** coming empire,” then, pro¬ 
mises to be in large measure a German one; and though, in 
the absence of numerous and well-directed railways U must be 
very long before Texas can be fully peopled, there can bo little 
doubt that, when so peopled, it will be among the most powerful 
and prosperous portions of the Union ; and, should it cohere, it will 
probably bo far too powerful to remain simply pne member of a con¬ 
federation of equal States. 

A descriptive account of the islands of the Atlantic*, from 
Jersey and the other Gliannol Isles to the Bahamas, from the 
Azores to Newfoundland, cannot he devoid of interest *, especially 
as many of the regions described are very little known to English 
or even American readers. As the southern islands of tho 
A tlantic are well worth a visit, hut are not generally, despite all 
their beauties and advantages, attractive places ^rmanent 
residence, a somewhat extensive printed account of them Is 
likely rather to be turned over in search of interesting passages 
and striking illustrations than to bo closely perused. 

The various inventions of which the telephone may he taken as 
tho typo and centre are, despite the interest they have excited 
and the frequent descriptions that have been given of them in 
newspapers and periodicals, very imperfectly understood, and, wo 
may add, not very easily intelligible to the general public. Before 
Mr. Edison’s lafaj discovery—if discovery it be—rendered possible 
ns it was by the Gramme machine, it hardly scorned probame that 
these inventions, striking ns was their ingenuity and marvellous 
ns was the j>nwcr they developed, would load to any important 
and novel application of electricity. But chemists and electricians 
have long been aware tliat, if Gramme's machine could actually 
produce electricity cheaply enough and largely enough to render it 
an .available force, many of the most important couditions of 
chemical industry would be entirely revolutionized; and if either 
Mr. Edison or any other of tho inony ingenious men whose thoughts 
and energies are now turned in the same direction can so utilize 
or improve .the machine in question, there is little doubt that elec¬ 
tricity may become onu of tho most important practical powers, as it 
has long been the most signal marvel, among the natural forces at 
the command of man. The electric liglit, by turning night into day, 
might, asacontemporaiy has remarked, entirely alter the conditions 
of human labour. Tho telephone, the phono|papli, and similar 
inventions, though not at present offered in a form that promises 
much practical uso, yet obviously need no very g^t change to 
render them valuable* for purposes of communication. Therefore 
a dotailed account of their naturo and applications, by an intel¬ 
ligent and well-informed writer, such as that before uat, deserves 
no little public attention. If the scientitic and technical por¬ 
tions of tile work could bo popularized, and its general results 
condensed in a form intelligible to tho unscientifle public, the cir¬ 
culation of such an abi’idguicnt would probably be extensive. 

A library of travel and adventure, edited by Mr, Bayard Taylor 
and publishod by Measre. Scribner, Armstrong, and Oo., comes 
before tjne public with a guarantee for its value «iich os few 
collections of the land possess ■, and the volumes before usin 
which tlio results of travel in some of the most interesting parts of 
the world ore summed up in a coherent and condensed narrative, 
promise well for the general character of the series. One volume 
contains, for example, a condensed account of Speke’s, Burtonji, 
and later t)'avels in the Bake regions of Central Africa; anotrar 
popularizes the results of recent Arabian explorations; av third 
does the same work for Slam; a fourth for South Africa; a flfth 
for Central Asia; and we have in the collection, even so far as it 
has already gone, a gift which at no great cost might keep half- 
a-dozen schoolboys employed, greatly to their own satisfaction and 
tho comfort of tWr families, during all the indoor hours of the 
Christmas holidays. 

Jshmael § is a story of American life, professing to be true, and 

* The Atlantic Island* as Itesorts of ffealth and Pleasure. By S. G. W. 
Benjamin, Authof of “ (^miemporary Art in Europe.” lilastmted. 
London : Sampson Low & Oo. 1878. 

t The Speaking Telephone^ Talking Phonography and other KowlUa, 
By G. B. Trescott. Blustralod. New York: Appleton lie. Oo. London) 
Sampson Low & Co. 

t JUustrated Library of Travel^ JCxplorationy and Adeenfurey CompUsd 
and Arranged by Bayard Toj-'lnr. Centrut Africay South Afriooy Af^a. 
Siantf and Ventral ^eia. Kach i voL New York: Suribner, Armstrong^ v 
Co. London; TrUlmer A Co. xtyS. * y. ' ; , 

§ Ishmelt or, In the DepUte. By Mrs. P. Aatlwf 

of “ The Missing Ac. Philsd^pUis t Fstenmn k Bf&em. Lhndoa t 
TrttbnerACo.^ - • 
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proWbly at aQ evenWfoonded upon fact. The name of Bret Earte 
will Btimee to aeouxe ijpeadora for hie la^ Tolume, XW/t from Two 
Shor$$ % published in the miniature aeriee of Messrs. IToughton and 
Osgood. To aeries of Pimm of Hoces, issued by the same 
film, the e^tor, ICr. Longfellow, has added throe volumes on 
Ariaf, not more suooeasfat than those of their predecessors to 
which we have had to take exception. The same publishers also 
give us another Arti$t Bio^nphUf that of Guido Renit, 
compaiatively little known to English renders and amateurs; and 
a primor of Amencnn Literature §, otherwise a brief enumeration 
of the nrincipal popular writers of America, from Increase and 
Ootton Mather down to 'Whitmnn and Joaquin Miller. 

A writer who, under the name of “ Wilford," undertakes to 
explain the Evolution of Sound )| as a part of the entire problem 
of human existence, has ^mo reason to rejoice that lie is not 
a contemporary of the late Prolessor l)e lirorgan. Now that 
that eminent writer is gone, circle-squarers, disbelievers in the 
sphericity of the earth, and other paradoxists, proof alihe against 
mathematical and experimental demonstration, have no longer 
to apprehend that stinging and ed'ective ridicule which he used 
to^ ^minister, and to which they were more sensitive than 
might hare been expected from their indiiforencu to all other forms 
of correction. 'When the public shall have proved, by the circu¬ 
lation of his book, its ready acceptance of thi^ doctrine that sound 
is a substfincc, then Wilford ’’ will condescend to enlighten .it 
respecting the remaining elemuiits of the gigantic problem he is 
ready to solve. If not, he will, we are glad to understand, deem 
the world unworthy of tljo solution. 

Mr. T, Sterry Hunt publishe.s a series of oesnys on natural chora- 
istry and geology^)—the scieutilic history of tiie earth's formation 
—at ouco original in concoplion and most full and valuable in 
their treatment of the subject. To such technical works as a 
series of Home Plans for Jiverylmly •* and a msw system of eclectic 
shorthand tt we can jjive no more than a mention ; and wo must also 
be Content to notice in passing the Sf;rond number of the Worhl'e 
the current number of Mho Atlantic iI[/o7j/A/y§§, which 
contains an article on tbe home life of the Brook b'nnn Association 
—the most famous of the various socialistic cxiioriments. of 
America, attempted chiefly by men and women of literary and in¬ 
tellectual repute; and the South Atlantic Ma(f<aine^'^ for Sep¬ 
tember, of wnich the most interesting papers relate to llampion's 
campaign in South Carolina and to the mineral wealth of her 
sister Stale to the northward. 


• Drift from Tu'o Sfinirit, By Pret Bartr. rioston : ITnnglifon. Osgood 
& Co. London : Trlllmor & Co. 1878. 

, f Pftrmr of Places. Editedby Hoim'\V. Asia. Boston: 

Honglitoa, Osgood, & Co. Lonilon : TrUbuor & Co. 1878. 

J Artist Biography-^Guido Peni. Huston: Houghton, Osgood, A Co. 
London: 'rrllbnor & Co. 1878. 

§ A Privier of American Literature. By Charles F. l{'»*lt.'ji'd'?rin. Pioslon : 
Houghton, Osgood, & Co. London : TrUhner A Co. 1878. 

II JSvolvUon of Sound: a Part of* the Problem of Human Life Ifvrc and 
Hereafter. By Wilford. Now York : Hall & Co. 

i| Chemical and Getdoyhal Kseays. By T. Sterry Hunt, LL.l)., Evllow 
of the Iloyal Scwlety of London, Ao. Second Edition, rovi.st‘d and enlarged. 
Saloni: S. K. Casino. Loudon: TrUbin r & Co. 1B78. 

•• House plane for Everybody. Witfj many I’raeticul Siigge.stionM nnd 
175 Illustrations. By S. B. Keed, Architect. New York : Orange Judd Co. 
London : Trttbtior A Co. 

tf Cross's EcUctk Shorthand. A New System, adapted both to Oneral 
Use and to Verbatim Reporting. Chicago: Criggs A Co. London; 
TrUbner A Co. 1879. 

Worl<rs Fair. No. IT. Paris—Philadplpbia—Vienna. By Cbarl(>rt 
Chiidriez, Architect, of France. Professor James M. Hart, of Cj)iuid 
States. New York: Barnes A Co. London: TrUbner A Co. 1878. 

The Athntk 31 (mtkly. October, 1878. London: TrUbner A Co. 
illl The South Atlantic. September, 1878. London: TrUbner A ( 3 o. 


NOTICE. 

We heg Uaoe to itate that we decline to return rrjected Communi- 
catime ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

The Annual Suhtcr^ton to the Satubdat Rbvisw, inclutUng 
f 9 f»ge to any of the United Statet) t> £\ lOs. 4 tL, or 
$7 58 goidf may he forwarded direct to the IhAlisJter, Mr. 
Davxb JomM, at the (^ce, 88 Sout 7 *ampton Street, Strand, or 
to B, F. Stxvsrv, Amentum Agency, 4 Trttfalgur Sguarc, 
London, International Money Orders can he sent from any 
uglce in the United States, and Subscriptiom, payable in advance, 
may comtnenee at any time* 

PABZB. 

Copies of the. Satbbbat Bstiew may he obtained every Saturday 
of M. FoiHSRZK&aAX, 8 Hue Kewoo des Capuemes, 


The SasuBBAT BivUnv m duty registered for trasmMon abroad. 

The puhlMion of the‘ Satobbat Bsvdsw takes place on Saturday 
U&mngs, in time for the emdy traim, and copies may he obtained 
hths Ortsntry, through any Howsagont, on the day tff puhlieation. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 

Of 

rOLITIOS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 

Price Cd. 


CONTENTS OP No. 1,300, OCTOBER 26 , 3878: 

AtKiianisUn. The Reproselon ot St)dfillua. 

Sir Stafford Northoote In the Midland Uounties. The City ot OlaRgow Bank. 
The Pi'cnch Exhibition. Tho Home Uulere at Dublin. 

Tlve Social Hclonoe Oongreas. Mr. Glactatone’a Latest Lottors. 


Woi-ds and Things In SchoJarshlp. 

T7io Aitimorgan Pawion Ploy and cite Roytil Aquarium. The Indian Army, 
FulTsfroni tlioJ’uIpit. Whitby. The Jesuit Martyrs under Elixabctb. 
Soldiers of Fortune. Foreign Loauii. Tho Ciunbrldgo^hire. 


Lanpr's Cypnis. Lockwood's Monprhyr. 

The Enirllsh Comedy of the Hostnratlou. Tho C'Crporatiou of ririningham. 
Our Lady of Tours. JIiviuniond’H Anelciit Lltnrffios, Swdal rroiiloms,- > 
South Ken-iingtou Svience Loctureii. The Ucrefordshlre I’oiuona. 
American Lilcruiure. 


CONl’ENTS OP No. 1,1»8, OOTOBEtt 19, 1878 : 

Egyiit-Ea-stcrn AffairH—Current Puiitics-^Tbo Home Rule Sohlsnintics-Electricity 
and (las ‘ Thu Bishop of Orleana—Tbe Financial OrUia—The Liverpool Paulo. 

Sociul HypucrlteH—Bitdiop Dupanlmip-The Argyll Iloomsund tho Mlddiesex MaglK'. 
trutvs^Vpper India In the KaitlH'•Klyll 4 ^ French Translations of Bante--'rhe 
Art of Oujng Away —Davos—Boll'Ringiug in tho i’aut—llacinf,' nt Newmarkot. 

Mallock’s LiicrJ tins—Weber’e HWwirjr of Indian Literature-A Lft:lithonse Engineer 
-‘ Uriifht’s English History for r,obUc Selujoie- -Tim Monomuuiiie of I. 0 V 0 —A 
New Toistninoiit (Jouinientory for English ]lea<lcKi “Tlio Fewhuid- A Lalter*l>fly 
Novel- German Literature. 


Loudon : rjibiUlKKi at 88 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.O, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


l')ORf:’S GllEAT WORKS, “The HRAZEN SKUPKNT,’’ 

, “CllllTST LKAVINO the PBA^TORITTM," and “CIIRIST KNTKWINT* .IKRU- 
S\[.hM,'’ yirh vrilh “ Dreatn on'Uale|« WUe^’’ “CUviitiUii Merljr*" ac.. 


hM, eurl 
e IMmfT (i 


35 New Bond Street. Daily, Ten hi Six. Is. 


TTNIVEHSITV of LONDON.-PRELIMINAHY HOIKN- 

^ TIKIC (M R.»,EX \MIN'\TIt>N._Instruettftn in given In xll the HiihicctH of the nhovn 
Kxnmliititioii nt (U!^ S HitsPiTAL durloE both Winter and Summer Stt'Hlone, ThcOlnw 
IX not eimllned to Stiiilefits of llic iloxpitiil—f or further particniun, apply to Die 1)KA\, OuyV 
lloxpital^Southwurk. _ 

OOLLEGJ2S, mELANi).—The rROFEsaoRy^rlip 

of (UIEKK In the (ineen’x CoUvac, Brlftmt, hflnjr now Voeiint. t'KiuUilnten for that 
onjee lire ri<<)in'»leil to forward their Testlnionfal* to the V.vitKR-HKeJjKT t in. Dohlin Ciwlle', 
on nr hvfiirc October 30,1873, in order tlmt the aatne muy be ■ulimttted to his (Jmee, the Loinl 
LiViiK'iiniit. 

Till' <’iiiidl( . 
hix duties tlntliwlt 

Dublin CiMlIe, October W, 1373. 

p It O F ESSO R SHIP of CLASSIC S.- 

UNI VEBSITY of ADELAIDE. 

Established by Art of raTlIament of South Anslralia, nnd endowed with J:40,()nft, Invested *t 
XII JM.T I'viii. per uniTim, nnd nt’rfis of land; nud xtippietneuled (ly u erunt hruni tho 
Culuiilul Itevenne of 15 per rent, jier nnriiitn on ml lovesliuenhi. 

A Vnraney liHvlag oi<eum<d iii the IIBDHKA PRDFESNDltSrriP of “Cfnssics and Com> 
imnillvo l'liilnloi;,v uud j,Iturntur«," tlw Cuuneil of the (liifrenity Invite itpplUiiitba* froiu 
uilendliKC ennilidates. 

The Salary of the I’roftniOT will tic £1,000 per nntium, without looi or nwidenep, ntid ho mmt 
cngucrnrtlveJy In Die work of Teneliing ns well ns of Leeturlhg and Kxniniultia, and devoto 
liliiisc’lf exolusively to the duties of ids I'rofessomhlp. 

CiiiidUlntes must be laymen, Urodiiutcs of Univcnltlci Of the United KIiiKdom, nnd of lound 
cc>n silt lit ion and hi gonii healtti. 

I'he rnifeiisur miiiit arrive in Adclnide not inter thnn the middle of February next, and the 
ilary will U* iwid from the lirst day of January iXI9, The flnt quarter'll snlnry will, if 
reoidred, be paid b) the itn(L>nlaitcd In odvtlncu on rmbarVatioU. PawoKe money Will not be 
paid, 

The.lTorusaor will Iw elceiod by a Board of Electoia In liondon, who will require a pemonnl 
Interview witii such ot the eaiidldatcM as they ehall deslKnate. 

AppileatuiiiM must lie forwarded not later Umn November I, 1H78, to the uiidiiniiened, fiDBl 
whom all fiirlher iwessary iiiroriimtloii may lie obtained. ” 

By uuUiority of tlm Connell of tlw Uuivenlty of Adelaide, 

ARTHUR BLTTH, 

AufHt-Oentral fitr South Avstratia. 

B Victoria Chambcri, Wcntmlnstcr, London, 6. W., October 8,187H, 


TNSTUUOTION by OORRJSSPONDENOE.—LADIES, who 

-A wish to dirert the Home Educotioii of thplr Dnuehters and Rons, nri> Invited to try 0 




-*■ wish to dirert the llomo EducntJoii of thpir Dnuehters and Rons, 
systoniof TKACUINd and of EX AMINA TIUN by LErrEH, cnrrM 
tlie mannaemriit of n Committer. Preparation, If (Icslreil, for £<|lnbuTK:u Diiivrmlty, Jweal 
Exaininutloiis, or giildniice in systciuatle jirivate stutl,v. Bunurlm of X3D. and Friers of £5, 
ofti n d to Students. (T.ASSKS otwii November 1. - Pnwpcctus to be had from tb« SkcusTAHV, 
3 Glcnorvhy rcrrucc, Edlnliurab. 

CAMBRIDGE niGIIER LOCAL EXAMINATION, 1870 .— 

CLASSEa for LADIES prrpnHng fl>r this Examlnntiiin an* now helna formed by some 

M alvern college. 

The ANNITAL ILp^MINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS and ENTBANCF. EXUI- 
ItlTIONS H'lfl be held on iMromtor D) and 80. 

A CLERGYMAN, who has travailed, can take oue or more 

pun LS to the Koiitli for the Winter or I(»wr.> - Address, H. 88, at C. H. May k Co.‘$, 
Uoncrnl Ad^-ortlslng (J^ces, 73 (Iracocliurch Street, 

pi)¥ 6 AI 10 N^ Head-Master of 

I'aimton Cotleec .Srlimd, and prllow of New ColleiM, ClxAtrd, takes a ifcw yotinu BOYS, 
os PirpiLS. - Address, Stijrktou Rectory, near Kuvby. 


GEN 5 ?LE. 

ANQI^SAXON 


pniL6l.iOG'Y.-lENGUSH LANG"UAaE.~A 
VoSS!&J!-AiIdrS 

*IJEALTII and EDUOATIGN*—Protestant Family (Gernmn* 

You^ flueney In i^va TAnsnn^'S, KwrnM 


tor weak comtItntimM, t... 
Mtule. he,, if Bull 

(ne>ithotoirh^.XMajRi) to 1 
Inctuilve. V4»VMt«|iUM 
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'TO-A.CKHEA.TJti PROPRIETAUY SOUOOE.-RKQUmriD, 

^warned on or Iw&r* Novomber fl, to tbe Swijwbtaiu, iUttfUtoaUi l^oprlftoy BcUool, 

l^ondtn)^ A.K.. of whom nil tJorUcaUn migr tos obtoiiusd. 

T? IN 0 H ii K \'*—F R 15 K H 0 D substantially-huilt Detached 

l{EflIDKNCK,wJj^h Tojwryl*U*ji the 


hnif-mi-iicre ot BTrniiirt. UK SOUJ or JUKT. Itoijt.ilM. 
and J>rvMfInit-nKHii» (pHXl Ccltom, two Klfoproof ritulivjwf*. 
rtoin linllWii^ Station. -Apply to Mr. F. JUAttVKY, Arvbil«ct, 


Junction, t 


. iitaob). 


BviltO'>niH luiil BiUli-n 
1h iiJIhy I,»»i‘ illty. flu- iriliiutcit 
ItotterHi'Oi Uoubc, and Clnitlkam 


•i:jyjl 51 iIiS. -TO I.ET, TWO LARGE VILLAS, Viirnwlujd, 

•XX oti« ntur tlu! Town, ao^ ou« imm tho Hormltoiie.- AddrrM, Alpha, tiu: Kottlliih Unuk, 

nybn 

TJYDUOPATHY.-r'SXJPBUOOK PARK, HicKmcnd HilL 

XX Pliufirutn-.l^t, KUWAUU i.ANK, M.A., M.D. KrUn. A hmltli rm)rl bir IiivuIMb 
• lul other*. Turkbih Bath uu tho I'nmlaea. TrUatu cntrauvc to ICichtiioud Curk. I'ltMiiuctu* 
on nppUcntiou. 

HOTELS. 

B niGnTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facinff Rea end 

GHnIsiiiuIe. War tho We»t Pl*r. Ovulral and quiot. f..on!r celnlillBlied. Suite* of 
Itooni*. Spnclou* tkjffiJO-rfiniii tor Ltultoa and OcntionMio. %*• Water Servlwj in the IIoUjI. 

V. O. UlCKAUliS, Munittu r. 

TLFRAOOMBF. HOTEL.—Aoceemblo by Kail, Steetner, or 

X (’(vjeh. Oranil Uitilna fittlntm i T.a(llcM’ Drawing-room i Keadtiig. Ttilliard, and SmokhiK 
Rooiiwj and 900 coinlortalile lUHlruuin*. Ewcllrnt CuIkIuc. ('lund Wiiici, and iiiMlcrntu 
cltargcB. Tariff of T. W. 11 (JHSKY, ManoKcr, Ill'raoumho. North Itovuii. 


POLLECTIONS of PHOTOGRAPHS Arranged, 

V-/ Titled. llonnd.PraiiHMl, nr Fortfillloed. 

FINE rUOTDqilAJ'HS ou Vtow of livdlo. Japan. Spain, and other 
MAIUOX ft CO., M ft » 8obu Squoru, W. 


Gauiplotcd, 


B. 


_ Comfiaiite*, niul largo ermitimei'H (renemlly. 

klnda of SiKtlputiry at thu nmat inuderaio jji-iocii. 


•RODRIGUES’ NOVELTIES in MONWRAMS, ARMS, 

X %> { ;n>*ti, and Addrowaw. Steel Die.* EngrariHl a* Genu. 

NOaV PAPER and EMVKLUPKH artlrttoiOJy Illuminated to Geld, Silver. Bimuc, luid 
Culotirc.In tlu* find atylo. 

DEST REIJEF STAMPING, one colour, reduced to la. per 100. 

IlENUY BDDRIGIIES, « PK OAIHLI.Y, LONDON. 

NO CUAUGE FOR STAMPING IN COLOURS BY MACIIINEUY, 

E N N E R & K N E W S T D 

llli]tAU>IC BTATIOriEIUI ud £N«iUV£ltS, 
tMwtoeulI attention tothelr*ui)erb*rieelmen«i.if ILLUJVfrNATXNG JIELIKF PTAMITNO and 
DIK-HlNKlNG,ooinl)iiiliig the iH-rfeetion of work alth the nuMt moderate |[^»r]ee; oIkii Ui their 
new mudiiof Htninplinr ineolyur* (by nmehliicry) without charge, In quantities of not lei* than 

tworearnHand lJi00(iiivo|o|i««. To Ctuha, t>«blle •''• .' ■ • ’ * '. " * 

uiilinincnM; aavlug h thu* eitottad. All ''' 

Cash diacount 10 iwr cent. 

JKNNKH ft KNKWSTCIl, to the Queen, 33 St. Jumcit'a Street, and to .Tcrniyn SI reel, S.W. 

E DJ5NT & 00., i(n Btrand, und 84 and 85 (Witliin) Rovul 

• Exchange, Londou. Mwol'actwer* of WATOUES. ClUIONOMETEKH, ftc.. to *Iiev 

of the tlrvat WcHttoinater Cbwk (Big lte«J. and of the Standard Clix-k (U«e primary 
Staudurd Umokeeper of tlio United Knigdoin) of the ^.val Obaervatury, Uiceuwieh. 
_tJatalutfue* on appH airtioii . _____ 

W ILLIAM 8." BURTON, 

W OXFORD STtUiST, W. 

rpilF. PEPaFROT RIJBSTITUTK for BILVEIJ.—Tlio Real 

X nickel Sll.VER, hitovlueetl Thirtyflw Year* ago by Wll.LlAM s. itITRToN, 
Mdien •trougly ■llver-piatud, i* ibo UHtarticIa next to Milver that eun he cmiiloycd iw Km-li. 
either iiitoAniy or oruanuHiteUy. a* by nu teat i-aa it be divtiuguialicd hum wlvor. With 


Bent Quality Strangly Plated. 


JSTaMe Forlc*... 

19 Table SiMMin* .. 

19 lycMcrt Fork*. 

19 Deatiert SrMKiii* .. 

19Tca Siwoiia . 

li Kgg S|UH>n.t. gilt iMtwl* . 

9 Haiire J.culleH . 

1 Gravy Sjnaui ... 

X Salt SpiLiusi.Kilt Imwls . 

1 MuNtarrl S)hioii, gilt bowl. 

1 Pair of Sugar Toiiff*... 

1 Pair ofl'Jidi ('arvar*... 

1 Butter Knite . 

1 Sonp .. 

1 Sugar Sifter. 

Total. 


Fiddle or 

Bead 

Old hllvur. 

or Thread. 

< >. <1. 

< a. d. 

1 10 . 

9 1 . 

1 10 . 

9 1 . 

1 s . 

1 0 . 

1 9 . 

1 6 . 

. li . 

1 . . 

. 9 . 

. 19 . 

, C - 


. 6 . 

. a . 

. .3 . 

. 4 . 

. 1 it 

. 9 . 

. 9 li 

. .3 0 

. 16 A 

1 ;> 0 

. 9 6 

.30 

. ii . 

. 11 . 

. a . _ 

j . 4 . 1 

8 lu » i 

i 11 10 c 1 


4 f. 

3 9 

19 . 


13 


0 n 

.. tv l.m. 

I’l. iri. 


An O.tK f'lIEST to emitiln tlie above,a id u ivlihive itim.her of Knlve-J, 
leeund quality ol I'Uldle I', 'in Table Sji hio* or 1 urku, £3^. lar d-ir. Jq 
SlKSiiiH, 19s. 

TEA tiiiii f'()T'i''EK SETS, silxir-nlated. fpon .1 O li». to f" r*. IPsh from iil UiASl 

the ot'l oh'mii'. t'ornur fiom If lOr toil's i»l,. iln ALloffuu', U'ujio'i,, i"'jj. (,<l. to 

XKVSbs. I Ulsenlt Uoxm, 11*. to i.'i 10* i CnictFratuiM, hum 9U. tn ilu lu.. rtpiaim <4 hy tin* 
patent imNiCHB. 

WILLIAM B. BURTON, CiluNKRAL FlTRXISlirXa 

~ Y HfVNMMNGEH. hv aiqiointimnt to IJ.Tt.ll. the i’rluce uf Wales, (.utalugue* etm- 
taining tuo IHuiiii athm*. with prhse*, punt ir«u. 

j^EAL & BUN’S 

SOMMIER ELARTIQUE rORTAT.[F 

' la THE BRAT SPRING MATTlGlhS YET INVENTED. 

HEAL & SON, 

BEDSTEAD, UBDRVNG, and BRDIUiOM FURNITITRE MANTTPACTIfRURS, 
^IM, Ito, Hff, IM Tottenham Court Rood, lA>n(l(Hi, W—Cntalugnc post i'ree. 

PURNISH ~YoVr~HOIJ^K (^APAR’TMENTH 



£ $. da 

Ttei,iairiot ... 

Pw Indiana... 

Tlw Vureht Rose... 

^be Japaueso Banibuu. 



THnimulIOUT u M»EDKS'!I IIIRIi SYSTKM. I'lu' orlfilnsl. I«it. mill _ 

lllwral. Ciwli Price* I no Extra C hargiB for time given. Large, n*cfn] SttM-k to Nclect from. 
lUnitralediirimlCatalugne, with TiTiriN.nuat free—9411,949, luul SjiO Tolteiilittin Court Ruud, 
and 1». 90, (U)(i 91 Cpo*» Street. W.C. Kvtublielwd IM 9. _ , _ 

the 80 MM 1 ER TUCKER, Patents ( 1124 , auK 

* X ^ 1 , walLltuown SPRING MATTRESS, tlmple and imrtahle. 

Tteductid Prie», Arom iMh!., may now Iw onlared dlrwt from tlio ManuluctnrorB, 
HEWETSON ft Mn-N«R, 

CATHNET MAKERS and UPKOL8TEKER8. 

The EXCHANGE, 911,119, 919 Tottenham Cnwt Road lExaetiy npiioslte Goodge Street), 
or ih«i Agmte, vlie«a nmnae will he lent on oppUcatiou. 

A U 1) ^ iT R T’ 

NEW DINNER AND TAIH.E GLASS SERVICES 
Ate Original in DqiIkii, KCkctiee in ApimtemiMti, and Unequalled in Price, 
DINNEII SERVICES from « to. the Set, tor Twelve Permmi, complete. 

TABI,E GLASS SERVICES toum fS to. ikl, die Sot, for Twelve PomtiiM, complete. 
DINNER SERVICES. 


pITY of LONDON BONDS.—DISOHASQEasd BUNBWAL 

of BONDS Falling due in Gw .year U». 

the eii*uiog year, iaf». a* tollow* I f 

(1.) Vlmt the Bund* vetorred to In the Flret ftehedule hereto to PiM off (iwt^WjWa 
■iwcialljr appUnabln to *uoh [larpaie). Bbaolutely aud withmt optfim of reuewal, aAtlw diteSlAli 
which tney reHpeutlvely inatiira. 

H’liew tilt lAian* oeverally lacu^ tor a peitod pf »«v«n yaai* Dom uut dAtee at witttll IMiF 
Bc veraliy fall due, at tlip rate of Intereat o( & Ite- par <»nt. iwr anmun, ^ 

Tim Loan* renewed nudor till* 0 |>tiua wlH to tor the tike puriawai *to ••tnateteBgwJf' 

a* the exiatlsg Umidii, Intareat heJjiM iiayaMe, a* ut prewut* ^ ^upiwe, at m lisK 

of England, uegoUahle thruiigh any Bauker. 

Holder* of Bond* deairtng to avail themaelve* of thti optlim of lencwrt stgnUy j»JW% 
ttoir agreement therete, and iwnig their Ihind*. (hr w^k(wf, to tbl* Olfiae, an oy NfWft 
Novenitor IH next, after whioh this oiitloa can nu toiigeroe exerducd. » 

Till* Cbamtorwill be open tor the unrpoM! evof# day (Snnfjhlni a»»d hnd II 

excepted), between tbe bounaf Ten and Four o'cUietc i baturduyi, TeikOAd 1 wo vdlwdc- 

SCffeDVT.E I. 

Bonds to be paid uff abwlutoly. 

Bond* fwnied nnder the ConteKloai DheMO* (AJilinaJsj A«t, JAKk fuv aoiH 
Btriicting the Foreign flattie Market for the Mi-trurwH*. ()»art of Loan of 
jci«l,0(in) dated May H, 1971, and maturing ua January to. W7.i, vJ*. i , 

99 Bimda for <1.900, each Noi. I to 99.. IMlV 

Bond* lawneil In «»peel of Kebnildlog die Royal Exchawfift i creutwd upon 
till- City’* Moiety uf tlie Gnmhutn Estate*, maturing May H, 1979, via, i 

9 Buiiit* tor XtoO each, No*. 6 and 9 ... 

9 llondi for <100 Nu«. 7 and «... 999 

9 Bond* tor XIJWO each. No*, Kto la. "JBO 

Bond* lasued nnder the Aet to complete the ItebuMdlng of Blaehfrlan Vridga 
and tor the Purchase uf Southwark ilrldge i oiuturkig on Juno 1, W7il. via, s 

00 Bund* tor <1,000 caeli. No*. 10 to 09 . OO/IW 

Bitud* *eciired upon the Snrpln* I^apd* of the llplboro Talley Improva- 
niuuG. and maiurjiiKon July 9ii, 1070, vis.: 

fi? Bond* for XIJMM cacli. No*. 1 tu .1? ... 67Afl0 

39 Bond* ftir £0«0 eiwll, No*. M to W ...... 

30 Bond* tor ilUO each, No*. 00 b» 119. 3J>W » __ 

' ’' re^OOw 

Bond* iHBUcd under the Act for cflbctmg Did CaftliOQ Strvwt ImprovetnentB* 
inatur.iiK Novcinlicr 9.'*, luTO, via.: 

M Bond* fur<l,fl00caeli. No*. 9ll7io9»4 ...... 99,090 

4 Bottd*tor<400each,No*.831*to939... *m 

■ - -- Nkoao 

Total... 

SCHEDULE II. 

Bonds maturing with an option of renewal. 

Bonds Inned under the Act* tor eftooting the Holburn Valley Improvc- 
raviite, and inatnring on Jonuwry 1,1879, via.t 

40 Uimd* fill XlJlOO each. No*. 369 to 393. 607 to 0)0, 701 to 719, and 714 

to 719. to JKId 

7 Bond* for <.1(10 each, No*. OM to QUO, 799 luid 781. 3^09 

19 Bund* tor XltHioiiCk, Nos. 677 and 07)1,713, and am b* blit. ijoe 

“■ ■ ■■ MifOO 

Bond* IsNticd under the Contagions INaeiuic* I'Anlmal*) .t«t, 1MW, for eon- 
HtturlliiK the Furv’lKu f’nttte -Market fur the Mvtrupoll* tpurl at Utm of 
Jilin,non), dated May II, 1971, or Fubruory 99, 1979, und maturing on 
January 96, IH7ff, via.-' 

r.7 Bund* fur <1,000 each, No*. S3 to 7», and 430 to 439 . 67jm 

90 Bund* tor LMiO each. No. 90 to M)9. 46J)iNI 

toU Bund* tor <100 enah, No*. 170 to 49U. SikOOa 

- 139,000 

Bunili iNsncd under the samo Act fur the like piir)ioiH‘ OieJng Loan of XtoJKIO), 
doled Fcbiufliy 99, 1979, and uinluring uii January to, 1979, vU : ^ 

91 Bund* lor <1,000 each. Nos. 1 to 94. 94,000 

47 Bundt fiir <600 each. No*, to b) 71. 93JW) 

96 Bonds tor <100 cacli, No*. 79 to W>. 9.W»U 

- 60,080 

llimd* IsBiicd under the same Act tor Iho like pnrijow* I'lmlng T.fiaTi of <30j)00), 
find dated Jiiiiuary 111. 1873, maturing oil January to, llffit, vJ/, ; 90 IPmU* tor 

<1.000 each, Nn*. I to 90 . »J9J0 

lluiids issued under tlio Act for providing tbe Mctiopulitan Cattle Market, 

Jilingtun, mid inntiuiui: on .Ininmry .iO, IWli, via.! 

91 Buinli )nr iCl.lSiii < »ch, Nu*. IHM tu 1!Ki, and tol iu 376 . M.QOQ 

49 Bonds fur L'lflOooch, Nus. 107 lunl JUa. IWA mid 9n«t, ail tu 90;k tolA. 

9fV> ru 914. Vl.'iA Ulid 9JlU, 917 und 9M, SICA Lu 996.4. 996, and 997A 
tototA ... 9lAto 

9 Botuli for <100 each. Nos- 376 and 377 . 900 

J —4AS0O 

" Bund.* Nsiird niukr the same Aot, for the like pturjiose, and maturinf on 
Muy t. Krii, il4.: 

|i( llufiil* for <.%00 each. Nos, 837 to ■'169. 8^800 

8 itiiiul* tor <108 each, No** 860 to 366 . Wip ^ ^ 

Bimd't IvHiiod in rcNocct of retiiindliig the Rwyal Exchantfc, s«cnr>^d iqion tbe 
City'.* molt t> of the Grcshuni Estates, and lueiuring May II, leru, vtjc.* 

47 llunds fbr <I.fMW oacb. Nos. 17 to 48, aud 197 (o )4I . 479100 

40 HoiiiU fur C.'ilXI cwli, Nu«. 46 to8a.... 90,006 

38 Itondi for <100 each. Nos. 60 to Ito.* SJWO 

- 70,fl0ti 

BuniVi K'liird nndrr the Act to copMilate ifa» Ttehulhllng uf BlitektoUr* 

Bnil:;c und llu- Purduisnuf Southwark Bridge ; and ruaturiugui) June 1,1876, 
viz. : 

j:iI Tlond* fur <1.000 each. Nos. 70 to I7.'i, and 40(Uo 130. Ml.OOO 

&I7 Bi'inlrf t'lr iLOit carli. Nos 170 bi 365. and 431 to 477 . IIHAW 

66 Bund* f<ir <100 ouch. Nus. 306 to 40ft. awl 476 lu 409 . 5.MM 

—— yiMj Wft 

Bund* Issncd i.ndcr the Arts for cShcilng titelleltoini Valley Jinpt uvemente, 
and inaturiiiR un July 1, lOTOj, via.: 

14 Bunds for XUlOOrill’ll, Noe. 719 to738 .. 14.000 

17 liuii.l* fur tm) c’lrh, Nu*. The to 706 . HJMO 

16 Uimds fur IJQOeocb, Nus. 916 to830..... lAOO 

84,800 

Bunds iH'utd under the Art tot tlic Construction of Uilllngsgute Market, aud 
inalurluK uii July 1,1676, vl«, 1 

M Bund. fur XI.IHMI m-b. Nos. I to SO. and J» tu 99 . WkOOO 

M Buiid.,|ur<.vnoeuch.NuN. 91 tuur, NndtotollO... 9.'i.600 

46 Itoiiiis lor <100 cauh, Nos. Ua tu fiS, and 117 tu 140 . 4^00 

■ ■■ a ft, nno 

Bunds lisncd under the Act for RcbulldhuiBliu;kfrlitrs,Bridg<',uu4 maturing 
on July 86.1879,11*. i 

4 Boud*tor <6QJMX)eoeh,No*.ttoft. NlftJMO 

Total.. £9um 

I folders of City socurltlcf will pImm obatrsw (hatjhe above Notice doee not rafbr to any 
Bondi hut tllo^l.> widcli hmnni! payaluu In the yjw lOTo. 
rurthcr iol'urniatiun, if oeedad, will bo toruiiduid at this De)>artnient. 

BENJAMIN fiOOTT, 


Chamber of London, QuUdbaU, 
October SI, 1878. 
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TKAN8PABBNT 

TBANSPABENT 


SOAP. 


SOAP. 


S OtA P. 


TABLE GLAfit) HEKVICES OF THE 
M. . ,. ^ CRYSTAL. < B, 1 I. 

I^laln Light Steni Glass . 8 6 Q 

FMMvedLtehtSteinUhu.. 4 8. 

Bwhly-Cnt giims .. ft ft 0 

EngravtdFtower*. ft ft p 

Eogravod OruM und Fern. 7 7 0 

^ . , ,., Dbraunt 1ft per Cent. 

OXTIDNEAQ, GLASS, GHIMA, AND LAMP MANTJFAOTUllERS 

4 U tf« 4 H WUT traum, CBABIMO CBOO, LOHllOir. ' 


PEAR S’ TRANSPARENT 

For a IJaitltlurSUa »nd Good Cknn^exlon. 

_ A. A r* PEAfcS, 61 (kaat BftisiU Stecat Londan, 

LAZENBY & SON’S PIOKLKS, SAUCES, 1*1^*0611. 

• i>iMRi(T8.-s. tazKHinr * «sic, m, miiri,^ or ta «m,mm 

TT^VEYW aiUOE.-OMi6onT 
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'AFGHANISTAN. 

YZ appem that the order for ihe Russian Mission to 
JE. ^abal was despatched to Taslikoud on the same day* 
«n wluch the Treaty of Berlin -was B4?ned. Accordinpf to 
a semi-official statement previously published, the ne&roiia- 
tioxAi with the Amieh wero begun and continued in espee- 
tation of war; and it was at iho samo time intimated 
that, after the ohango of circumstances, a hostile policy 
wQ):|}fl be modified or abandonod The later version, dia¬ 
metrically contradiq^ing the earlier, is probably eoireet 
It may therefore boassumod that, in fomenting the disturb¬ 
ance of English tranquillity in India, tho Russian Oovern- 
niont intended not to picpaio for an open contest, but to 
ejade obligations, freshly and dolibemtidy undertaken, by 
putting a pressure on tho Power which was mosf* likely to 
Insist on the strict performance of the stipulations of 
Borhn. Tbeaisteiisible, or rather tho verbal, purpose of 
the mission was to make commercial arrangements with 
tho Government of Oabul, and to thank tho Ami i a for 
his conduct during the Turkish war. If the official 
phrases have ^y moaning, it is implied that the Ami lu 
had rendered tome servico to Russia, which could only 
consist in intrigues or proparations against tho Govorn- 
nicnt of India. Afghanistan had no means of otherwise 
interfering in the quarrel between Russia and Turkey. 
The AMKea’s alliance with tho hoioditary enemy of tho 
Saltan is a remarkable proof of the slight iniluence which 
k religious ^ranexion exorcises in tho present day over 
pulitioal action. It was known in all parts of Asm tliat 
the Russian invader was professedly engaged in a orusado 
against Mahometanism, and that tho only aid which could 
M 4zpo(Sed ^ the victims of religious ambition must 
'prM^d from England; yot there is no reason to suppose 
the Amebu caused dissatisfaction to tho most fanatical 
^is, idlrjects by placing his forces at tho disposal of 
for the purpose of creating a diversion to the de- 
Turkey. It would be idle to reproach an 
Atlmf‘Voler wR^ or nnptmcipled levity. Bc- 

la^fwes ifgainst Ru ssia are also useloss, and they oonld 
oon'Ay an impniation of frivolity, 
the combination between Russia and tho Afghan 
Gd'j^ir^pxCt it ^ot even disguised, some impatience may 
^i<wfiedi«dhen E politicians affect to regard the 
as ymj,iOoncoming the Ameer on ono side and tho 
i^ffll^^Govemine on the other. Tho reception of tho 
was, according to some Lilieral speakers, 
^ fegmiaate eseroisa of the au^ority which belong to an 
iWK^ndent piinoe. The refusal to allow Sir Nevieli: 

enter A%han territory was another 
which, however nnpaJIatable, cannot properly 
w jHlilioxied. It is certain that neither the Russian 
nor the Ameer at any time held the pinion 
a^h^^is {nofessej by their Knghsh apologists. General 
and his agents would ridicule the pretence of an 
which had no relation to England and India. 
^ |lher hand, Ssbiub Au only invited or accepted 
^ sssi«tanpe in the hoA of emjd^ng it against 
he be bmg regard&das enemies. There isno 
espeoially at the iime of his 
the Jimm had no inoliiuitmii|o permit 
1 hMh llreign or domestic aiyira. It 
m i^hlther it would hsffe been poastblo 
i Ids goodwill by o polioj different frotn*; 
i whhdi in fhot ooaiimd. At 


alliance and patronage with intentions hostile to England. 
Whether ho has yielded to Russian prossuro or invitoil 
foreign aid w ill porhajis bi^ bettor undi'rstood when tbo 
report of Lord L\noN\ native Envoy has been published. 

It is a tenable pobition Jhat it might have boon wise to 
take no notice of his iil-will, and of his dij^doraatio and miln 
tary preparations for a contest; but to discuHS tho Afghan 
compheatiou it hout rt'ferciico either Io tho Amebb’b objoots 
or to the in tout ions of RuMsia wonl^ bo imbocile, it\ft were 
not prininrily factious. Some of those w^o 
part in tho discubsion, while-they admit ^ 

necessity of secunng oonlrol over tho Afghan tribes, gQ otit 
of their way to defend with a sorone impartiabty tlie 
politicid morality of Rubsia It is, they allow, inevltaVIo 
that a civili/cd Power should cousLantlyt extend' its 
dominions at the cxpcriKo of its barbarous neighbours. 
Encroachments have to bo repelled and punished, and 
socunty must bo taken for tlio future ; so that the Russian 
advance, though it may conflict w'ltli English interests, is 
natural, and almoht Inuilable. The samo necessity justificH 
the rcbistaiico of tho Power which finds itself menaced; 
hut, even if collision ensues, iiciihor ]>arty is to blame. 

TJjo general theory may bo sound; but tho Afghans had 
not interfered with Russian territory, nor is it pretended 
that the mission to Oabul was required as a precaution 
against frontier outrages Tho date of the mission scorns 
to have been deferiniiicd not by any local consideration, 
blit by the conclusion of th<‘ negoii^ions of Berlin. Moral 
indignation is undoubtedly wasted off ambitious potentates ^ 
but, although it may be a wustu of time and energy to**^ 
]>iovo that llussian policy is criminal, there is a praciicalf* 
advantage in ascertaining whether it is unfriendly. 

The bubstanco of the Ameer's letter transmitt^ by the 
Nawub Ghoum Hussein Khan will probably bo soon made 
public. The remark that the release of the Ei^lish agent 
18 a proof of Rhehu Aei’s incliiuition for a tSmpromiso 
conveys an unconscious illustration of the character 
of the independent Princo of Liberal meetings. A 
mlor who is believed to bo deterred from a gross out¬ 
rage only by considerations of selfish interest seems 
scarcely entitled to pwifit by strict* observance Jtho 
rules of international courtesy. Eor tho present it 
is unnecessary to inquire whetlier SiiERE Ati would on 
occasion omidato the crimes of his half-brother Akrar 
Kuan. Tho Ameer's domestic policy has comormod rgtlior 
to an Asiatic than to a European standard. It is nbw re¬ 
ported that he has ihreatenod his sou yAKOOB with deaifi, 
if a siab administered by ITakoor to an Afghan <!Wof 
prov'os to be fatal. The domestiog tragedies an 
Oriental Oourt prove that it cannot'•be dealt with; 
in accordance with European doctrine and practice ' 
is possible that Shere Ali may have proposed .' 

miso with or without an indirect purpose. Aocordinffi^Xc^ ^ * 
a rumour which has since been coniradioted, J^e^yhui 
ready to moot tho Yioebot at Peshawur, though heiwduld • 
not receive a mission at Cabul. If he had made any oli^ * 
of the kind, it might have been confidently conjectured « 
he only wished to obtain additional time prepava^n.i , 
The V^EftOT might not improperly have met the A3mR at 
an outward post of English terHtory, if Genewd Siojjtprcrt 
had not^be^ received at Oabul, and if Sine 
Obambbrlaim had not been sent back. Any oone^bh 
even in form might now produce disastrbiui iKin^u<mo^ 
and fortunately tho Indies Goimmment it to 

commit th^j^oular fom of blunder^ Tba of 


he tolerates Eussian hddaying^thenSng&h wHl 


ftn/ pretiencd ne^tiiitioii. The dimonai<^ of 
;^^‘|KN»3r |w^ every dny lwcoming lajfgexv but iho tirae for 
invusiou is altuoet exhausted. ^ It is now said 
ihai the CdiiMAKDEtt-u-CHWJV will force the Khyber Pass 
ia the while another large force operates against 

Candahar. It would therefore seem that the Amber has 
no need of attemptltig to amuse the Viceroy by ^plo- 

iThe rusaoars of the number ef men coBected by the 
SR at A3i Knsjm and sIscw'heBe are to bo received with 
diatmstf^toreim relianco bo phujod on storiiw of desertion, 
or of adherence* of vanons clans to the English eawae. The 
Afghans in general will ]>robably ha inclined to take part 
with the stronger coiiibaiattt, and at prosoni they have not 
the moans of estiinatirig the comparative foroes. Those 
among tliem Who possess military experience, or who re- 
momlj^r the history or the last war, will bo slow to believe 
that any number of Afghan troops can resist a T»owerfal 
regular army commanded by capable officers. On the oi/hsr 
hand, faith may perhaps be reposed in the Russians, who now 
appai'ently possess the intimate confidence of the Ameeu. 
The Afglians will not know whether Russia will venture 
on open war with England, nor can they rightly calculate 
the force which could in case of need bo cletacbcd from 
Turkestan to Oabul. Of all the minutest details of English 
preparations and plans Shbrk Au will have the fullest 
. knowledge, derived by his Hussian advisors from tho 
columns of an accommodating English journal, which 
will be much more serviceable to tho Amkbr than any 
intelligoip) departmeat which ho is likely to organize. 
The civilians who collect and publish information for the 
glory of their omployois and for tho use of tho enemy 
cannot perhaps bo prevented from continuing their 
scan^f^^ task. If any official contributes to tho dis¬ 
closure df the military plans of the English Government, 
dismissal frdtai tho sei'vice would be a light punishment 
for his offence. * 


TKE REPRESSION OF SOCIALISM. 

T he Gkjrman Parliament has at last paased the Socialis 
Hill, and the measure has not only become law, but 
has been put into immediate operation. Between thirty 
and forty journals, of a charaettT obnoxious to the autho- 
rities, have ceased to appear; and one tliat tried to soanre 
a happier and brighter exisienco under a new form only 
made the experiment to find that the first number of its 
now issue was also its last. Some political clubs have also 
received orders to disiftlve themselves ; and, espooially in 
Berlin, Socialism is already being very effectually repressed. 

- All repressive measures succeed at first. There are journals 
that can be stopped without any one missing them o.\cept a 
very limited circle of readers, little known to orderly society. 
There are clubs that can bo dissolved which have been the 
resort of a few idle, noisy, or crazy loafers. A few mis¬ 
chievous pMftsons whose names are almost entirely unknown 
to tho public can bo ordered to change their phico of resi¬ 
dence. It is only at a lator stage that the wisdom of repression 
is really tested. But the Germans have come to the con- 
olnsioa that they will have a policy of repression to tost. 
Pri^OQ Bismarck succeeded in carrying his Bill, not by 
obtaining, as he ho]^, a majority at the recent elections, 
but through the and disgust which Socialism has 
excited in a large section of German society which cleaves 
• in the main to Liberal principles. If Prince Bismarck 
had not pushed this section in tho direction of a Bill 
which placed Socialists out of the pale of the ordinary 
law, it would not itself liavo called for any departnio 
, from the maxims by fhicli it holds itself bound. But when 
hd insisfiOd that ^ lepressivo measure was indispensable 
if society was to be saved, it could not make up its mind 
that be ^as ^together wrong. It was by the aid, not of 
tho; leaders^ but of the mass of the national Liberal party, 
that the Bill was carried; and those who approachi^ the 
measnro neither ^uite liking it nor qnite disliking it satis¬ 
fied themselves with mitigating the rigour of jts ^movisians. 
The chief coneesrion they obt ained foom the GfiABCsnL 0 & 
wai^ that the operation of the new law eho^d be limited 
' to a period of two and a half yeaxB. Some minor adterar 
tipna were idso made in the%liU itself; bat tbe main 
elemeidf of the measure has remained untouched. Bfida oon- 
eiats in pkdng persons whom tho authorities deoUwe to 
>0 Socialists at tftie m^jr of the police, suWeet to an 
dfipeal, fo a new Court of pight members. This Court has 
now been appi^ted by the Federal Council, aud consists 


cff four political ai£d four lcg%l sn^^Mtee; {lilh 
States are adequately represent^ ip Cpurti bat two 
the jurists are Prussian judges, dbd J^rinoe 
ample reason for thinking that PrusOian 
go straight. The Court will apparently have Htfore long 
much to occupy its attention. The pnblidieKa of the 
suppressed journals and tbe members ol the djssejuad 
clubs will not think of smpealmg r but the Socialists have 
aheac^ annonnoed tbit they intjpsd to wnti on ipw 
and in a now way. Hey will booupj^ thera«ritos wifh) 
subjects that seem to be lega^ open^ to tiiemi^and:' 
will yet offer a field for mpnlar omtatlon, ^hey 
are going to take np public education, we regulation of 
th#himrs of klxime^ local sidf-garamminh M freedom^*of 
the press, and kiodi^ matteraonwhiih,mlha little adr(^t. 
ness, much may be written that can hardly be said tp be 
decisively Socialistic, and yet that would sem dsngerpnaipd 
highly objectionable to F^nce Bismarck. ^ is by the modd 
in which writings of this class are treated that vie wisdom 
of the new Bill will be tested. If they are •upp.vmed* 
j^tical life and thought in Germany will be for toe time 
eWbed. If they are not snppressed, tbe Socialists will 
have outwitted Prince Bismarck. As tho Princk is hot at 
all tho kind of peTson to stand being outwitted, it is pr^ 
bable that the police and tbe Conri cl Appeal wiil sapprei^ 
them for him; and then, but not until th^ ^ Germans 
who wish for political life and cnltivate poHttee} thought 
will ascertain what the Bill has done finr wem. 

It so happens that at tho vexy moment when a poHoy’^ 
of repression has been instituted in Germany, a pohpy 
a clmracteT directly opposite has been triam^adt: in 
Italy. The popular movement in dtnly is not exactly 
Socialistic; but it is of a kind that, as regards the 
authorities, is not very dissimilar from that going on 
in Germany. It takos the form of crying out that 
criminals s^l not bo properly punished, of orying out for 
a Republic, and of ^claiming about lialia Irrtdenia> 
The Hue of the Government on these heads is not the Hno 
that suits its eager and foolish upponenis. They dreafii of 
a glorious time when erring men shall be gently reproved, 
tho contemptible pageantry of royalty shall be abolished, 
and Italy s^ll possess every inch of ground that Italians 
have ever trod. These opinions aie very i|p>nvmiimit to 
tbe Government. Pity for criminals tends ro dlestroyL the 
discipline of the army. The cry for a Republic m an 
open attack upon the Monarchy. The bravadoes hbout 
liaiia IrrMmitn tend to alienate Austria and to create 
serious difficulties in the general diplomatic position 
of Italy. How should the Government encounter/ 
these inconvenient opinions ? Should it reppess thmp, 
or let thorn have their swing and leave them to ^e but 
A difference of judgment on this head has brokc^^ the 
CaViiuet of Signor Cairou. Count CoRTiand idle 
of War and Marine have resigned, tho n9sigiiatio^«<^ 
Count Corti being partly duo to the unjust unpopdfinty 
that rewarded his conduct at the Congress of l^anrwnd 
that of his military colleagues being partly dmwto.^ir 
indignation at discovering that hesitation was foR about 
carrying out tbe sentence of a soldier whose oc^l^ bad> 
according to the military code, involved the peual^ of 
death. But it is understood that tlm retmii||^AIfoist^ 
also strongly disapproved a speech JmeAj .made^ thjO 
Premier, in which he intimated that, if euthusipata liked 
to trouble the Goverxfilu^ii)l with foolish apd^^iiie]i|peatunp^ 
cries for redeeming unredeemed^ltaly, thq^^^imgltb do. 
so, imd^the Government would Gshnly putw 
cours(^ aud take no notice of them. At oso tinra^'R WMa 
thought probable that Signor CAinoitf would skfo lim to 
iwtire foom office, and that his Cabin# would aUegf^er 
disappear. But the yoi^ Kiko intesposed withiaimll 
energy and detemrinatioo, md daeda^ |hftt il' leas 
nseless for Siraor Oairou to retira, as^bw 


wished it to be understood tiiat» if be was to bo bo 

wcmld reign as a King who was xiot*a6»id s# hjs'pspjd^. 

The more a Bspidilio w«a talked <of the 

amireciatod, and his svbfebis iux|^t be to.shtBsIbr 

themselveB whether to.9j wraild kvtok tMr ho a idb a gsatall i 

a stone waU 1^ x^tebnig 
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W of Bafly Mid .of 

GoT 0 nim<mt of Frii.noe has aisa heeai 
okmlixi^ hmd «fc iiie iiapressioa of Socialiscqu 
fwd Comaiiiiiism are apt to go togothor. 
Interttiiitt<M 4^^ tho ofis^ng of an Exhibition 
jjfathixte; if -men are supposed to have a 

^ to^wnndsBoosalkmL, a good om^anity' 
molmatiKm seems to be afforded 
%al^ bring thotnamlB of them to a oonpson 
jplM of ineetlng, and a lottery got up really to g^ve a 

to the piMo, but nominaliy to 
Mp fwer | i ro v i ticiftlB to see the grend show of PaadR. The 
«|i|Kivtan% sms aemed by a wtaitens band Com- 
ciiMDiiAti, SoeialliHtfi, Positmsts, and eseited ladies; and 
ndbim tlsey lomnd siaoh other out, they inaisted on meeting 
In n msndber sl^h% ffsereM the limit of thirty, 
beyMd «irinee^gs must be sfreoially anthoris^. 

<3mitSmwmtb wild, if it fileaaed, prosecute Jttnxi 
the* offeree, and decided to do so. The aoiHed, 
'■wMi the ewoeptimi of two of the esoited ladies, 
swtoi^ eonadcttined, bat tihe pnimhments awarded 
^ w«ro laf a wiy trying (sfearacter. The prisoners Seem 
to hare v^arrod tbeir trial in the light of an agreeable 
bating. For once in tbeir lives they could aay wliat they 
pleased, and bo sure that whatwer they said would 
oewDKiBd attantioxL They oonld attack the Government, 
^^aai dwell ontbeindonsistjencyiltf nEcpu'blicanOabmot which 
'^sarenitted Cbwroh Congresses and tbrbado tho expression 
liire ojpinitwis of^b© poor. They cemM givo themsolvcs 
tho subtle piteasttBo of stating, without tho slightest fonm. 
dafcion, that ibe twal had. been instituted at the dictation 
<€ iPrinoe Bism.aoK. They cKmld giro an exhaustive ex- 
A positsen Of iMr opmions, atid could even debate mteresting 
<|n 0 isttona batwoea themselves, such as whotber a Positivtst 
chaise be abBacialifit. As the most nTepres.sible Of the 
IiAmss triumpbantlypointod out, the Oovomtnont seemed to 
bare Joirt much more than it gained by tho trial; and 
hhe is'espeoMily to bo etnagratuiabed, for not imly did she 
dinre the jiMge wild by ccxtwfcantly inierrti]>fcHig him, and 
mtake a kmg and spirited speech defying him and evory- 
bady, bat si^ liappened to b{}cne of tiro two acquitted, so 
; Ihiit iiliie got all her amusemeat for nerbhing. Certainly re- 
presBkm cosM not have tafcim a milder, or apparently a 
aneffoctual, form. There were obvious inconvonienoes 
in giving Socialists ibis gentle kind of admonition. Bnt 
^ ^ jMmm dH the Goveremont to prosoento may never- 
Isheless Hhre been a wise oao. Tho ref:i.>nections of the 
, dkMnaip.ao -aw still sufficiently fresh in TTranoe and Paris 
■ to SiMHie a feelbig of mneasiness if it could bo sup- 
N biwed^lMtt the Government was allowing anything of the 
«fi|d begin over again. It is tho law that a 
psWO aeeetiittg of menu than thirty persons is not 
Iw^mvitM. unless it lias received a lioenoo to 
sdhflt. %b908e Communists happenod to be very insig- 
blb o emA and unirtftnehtial people; bnt still tlioy broke 
tbs lair, ami the Oovennnoirt had to decide whether, 
biiMish vres a Eepublrctm Oovemment, it would over- 
of the law. It decided that tho evil 
' tn enforce the law was greater than the evil 

,dF .mixnifkm tfc. TW reasons may bo supposed to have 
^ t!hm deeknon. . A Eepublican Government that 
* iOSMed laiinlgentto cw ai&aid the Communists might 
bsiia iMi d»tert»ted,*as lUeelyto lead Prance into disorder; 

GorenBnent is constantly having to 
. its clerical opponents, it had to 

repfiOaHi ^ xaiMnms if it did not enforce tho 
Iwr bgaMb who are veiy much the 

T^isre^^nwssion eff SocioJiam in Prapoo 
, 'kX ^ i&inkt a tj^, and was so jnstified by tho 

cf m eanntiy, that it can wdly 
Ml itisbetwMi Germany and 
Md ioniie is to be tried as to the proper 


tbereem of' hMelf. «m hra 

"gesth^g timtwas ndeeabi^ or cMeidm' 
pnhlio meetiifgs 'dwriz^ the Fmdiami^iite tfcMl 
not a little surpdemg that when Hr.^|>Lia)aro^s^!|i^^ 
has reMined'ih>m oral attacks on mpG^oreMfSit) imM 
of tho^inisters should have taken ocoasumtO 
policy. Itis seldom prudent to indioate ccmsoiooimoBa 
nn apology is required; or, if it was desMbk to Tundhd 
the fountry that the Gkvemment is only resqmnekle fbr 
a part of tho latO; mcrease of expemBture^ Mr. Ci^oss’s 
fibres were sufficient for tho pfttipo|e. Sir Sl!iWrOBl> 
i^^THflOTE, though be was not likely to exceed the limits 
of moderation and good taste, might have foipsesu tk(t 
some of his supporters wonid be less judictoa^' Captain 
EumAnv, who is endeavouring, by a hopeless cMvass of 
^rmingham, to establish a claim to the good offioes of tho 
party in some other constituency, thought proper to con¬ 
trast, mdiscourtoous and exaggerated language, tho systems 
of pidicy which are respectively represented by Ijprd 
BKAOONi^VTiiLT) and Mr. Glapstosk. It is probable that tho 
persecuted minority of Gonsenratives at Birmingham may 
cnltivato feelings of chronio irritation, and their chosen 
oandidato might st another time have been excused for 
t syiiipathiKiwg with his gu]^ortcrs; but it was unlucky 
that the CnAWciiii,iimi of the Exchxqtiee should seem to be 
associated with a common|dao 0 outburst of factious vio- 
knoe. He had himself spoken without undue boastfulness qf 
the motives of tho Government iw concluding Anglo* 
TuTkish treaty. Ho was, he snid, not certain that tho 
erperrment of improving tho administration of Asia Minor 
would sneooed, bnt he wa« confident that it was woHli 
tiying. He would assuredly not have accused the Oppo¬ 
sition of baseru^ and cowardice in liolding a contrary 
opinion. Ho reserved his reasons for that tho' 

possession of Cyprus would be adventogeous, perhaps ^ 
because Consorvatire Assodations were not fit deposi¬ 
tories of State secrets, or possibly because there was 
nothing to tell. Two Cabinet Ministers who liavo started, 
on a visit to the newest part of tho Empire will per¬ 
haps on their return enliven their spreches by some in¬ 
formation fks to tho value of tho acquisition. 

The most satisfactory part of Sir STAPfORD HorthcotbS; 
first speech was the assurance that nothing has yet happened 
to prove that the Treaty of Berlin will not bo carried into 
execution. Tho late movements of tlio Eussianarmy in 
the neighbourhood of Constanbmo{>Io and tlm insolent 
language afctnbutod to high Eujisian functaonaries have 
caused not unroasonablo uneasiness; and tlie remourdd 
scheme of making General Ionatotf Priiioo ©C Bulgaria ia 
not calculated to frestoro confidence. It must, be 
that a xnincipal Minister would not dedarc the adann to 
bo unfoundoa or ppcraaturo without sufficient reason. Of 
the Afghan w^ar Sir StApford Northoote had nothing to 
say whieli bad not been repeatedly antieipaMi. He con¬ 
ventionally pi*ofe8sod still to hope that no collision might 
take place, although the Indian Governmeiit is oemoen- 
trating a large array on tho frontier of Afghanistan^ 
while the Ami’Eu hos thrown himself wholly into the. arms 
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portnne to oenstne tho factious antf hasty attacks whidh 
have on this point been mado on the Government without 
sufficient knowledge. The managere ©f the Binn^ham 
Pditical Club issued orders to the affiliated hzuashes to 
agitate against tho Afghan war as soon as the rupture waa 
annonneod. Several speakers at Liberal mootings bavo 
sinoo affected to deftend the eondi^ of the A»M,.as % 
MM exercise of tho disenwtion wonging ta an 
pendent potentate. An appeal to the pstmtknii«td to 
the good sense of Englishmen would have been 
received. There is a difTerence of cpinion amoiig;' iug&^ 
authortties as to the necessity and expudkiiGy bftl^ 
but eager and unthinking adtoeune to m mmio Oof 

OfdaiaM of ilmMiobal wdffiuioto ik» 

'It 18 iL0t a Mie remarkable ttuKt .Vr* 
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parteiont of finance would Kave been more impressive if 
no bod not selected ,1856 for epmparison with the prelfent 
year. The rate of Income-tax was then, ho said, sixioen- 
penoo in the pound, whereas it is now only fivepence; but, 
as he afterwards admitted, the Crimean war only ended 
in 1856, and ho might have added that the pressure of the 
House of Commons compelled the Government to rodneo* 
the rate before the yeai* was over. It was more to the 
purnpRe to show that, if the tax(3s of 1856 were applied 
to the present state of population and trade, the revenue 
would be increased by 25,000,000?, There is an element 
of fallacy in the comparison, bocanso it has been the 
result, as it was a principal object, of reduction of taxes 
to incpcaso consumption and to stimulate industry; but 
the calculated incroasc of tho public income nndcr 
imaginaiw conditions is a striking illustraiiou of tho 
extent of tho national resources. Of tho present state of 
trade it was impossible to speak cheerfully; but Sir 
StA-FFOUI) Nortucotu whs able to announce his belief that, 
notwithstanding tho |)rc.sont depression, his cstimaies 
would still be jnytiliod by the year’s receipts. Of the ex¬ 
penditure it is impossible to form an cstimaie as long as 
the condition of foreign afFairsis uncertain. Tin? Govorn- 
mont has either not foimcd or not published its decision on 
tho apportionment of the cost of the impending war 
between tho English and Indian Treasuries. Even tho 
expense of the occupation of Cypru.s can only have bi^on 
approximately ascertained ; and tho threatening demeanour 
of Russia has for the present provoril-cd any reduction of 
naval forces. It is difticult, in tho absence of official 
knowledge, 1 x) share Sir 8ta.ffoki> NomitcoTE's sanguine 
estimate of tho rovcniie. There is too much reason to fear 
that, while the Ex(‘ise becomes less and loss productive, 
tho Ineomo-tax in January next will show a large reduc¬ 
tion. Rents, j^rofita, and probably professional incomes, 
have all boon reduced diu'ing tho past year; and tho fnl- 
ncBS and accuracy of ret unis, as well as the real amount of 
receipts, always diniinishes with adversity. 

Unfriendly critics will not unnaturally accuse Sir 
STAPFORt) Nortucotjj of having made a scries of feeble, nn- 
satisfiLctor}% and paiiially delusive speeches; but almost all 
his statements may in some vray bo reconciled with facts. 
His mistake, if any, consist(?d in speaking at all when he 
bad no important communication to make. Happily for 
tho Government, three months w'ill still elapse before tho 
ordinary time of tho meeting of Parliament. In that in¬ 
terval it is possible that some apparent dangers may have 
been dissipated, and that prosperity may show symptoms 
of revival. If tho pro.specfc of Eastern annirs becomes oven 
darker than at present, something may occur to arouse 
popular indignation against a foreign adversary, with the 
result of producing sympathy wdtli the Govemmeut, In 
tho moanlimo the Ministers will consult their own inte¬ 
rests, if not their own inclination, in leaving to irrespon¬ 
sible supporters tho duty of answering Ijibeval common¬ 
places wifti equally familiar tautology, i f an ordinary 
member cannot prove that tho Berlin Treaty will be per¬ 
manent, or that tho Afghan difficulty was inevitable, his 
adversaries are equally at a loss for reasons in support 
of an opposite conclusion. Sir Stafford Noriiiootb and 
Mr. Cross disappoiiffc expectation when they betray their 
inability to say anything new\ Lord Beaconsfield is 
landably exempt from the common propensity to nn- 
seasonaole talk. He saiil at the beginning of the last 
Sei^sion, in playful reference to his restless bpponent, that 
tho chief pleasure of human life is neither to speak nor to 
write. Perhaps Mr. Gladstoke may liave profited by a 
not unjust touch of satire. On the rare occasions of un- 


an art which has not been mastered by his colleagues in 
the House of Obmmons. He knows how to speak myste¬ 
riously when there is nothing to tay, or nothing whioh 
ought at the moment to be said. A fortnight hence, if he 
accepts the Lord Hator'^ invitation, ho will perhaps know 
as little as Sir Stafford Nobthcote himself what is likely 
to happen in Turkey or in Afohanistan, but none of his 
hearers will leave tho GuildhaM under the impression that 
tho Pbuhe Minister has opened out all recesses of his 
mind. A Minor Asian myst^ is more impressive, if not 
more instructive, than an open avowal of iterance or of 
knowledge common to all tho world. The Bkirnfishes of 
political Greeks and Trojans are uninteresting when both 
; AohiddRS and HnotoR have temporarily retired from •the 
ifield. Hothing decisive is to be expected till their return, 
whioh will be delayed only a few days longer. Sir 


STAmnp Kobtbcotr has done his pi^ Httle htsm nhd 
no good. Without his intervention ms pai^^r^ight hftve ^ 
assamed that ^ere was something to be uimte nno po)h^ 
of tho Government. 


THE OXTY OF GLASGOW BANK. 

I T was beyond doubt that the report of the Inspectors 
would show that the City of Glasgow Bank had been 
very badly managed, that ht>avy losses bad been sustained, 
and^ that a very serious liability would be thrown 6 n tho 
shareholders. But tho actual result exceeds all possible 
anticipation. To tho extreme of bad management has 
been added gross, audacious, long-continued fraud. The 
losses are computed by the Inspectors as not only 
swallowing np the whole share capital and reserve, but 
snbjecting the shareholders to a liability five times as 
great as the capital they have lost. The total sum thrown 
the dogs by the Directors is six millions and three- 
qiu^ers, and this gigantic sum has been lost by a direct 
and licrsistcnt violation of all the cardinal principles of 
banking. The three questions which a banker has to ask 
himself arq — to whom shall he lend, what amounts 
shall he lend, and what securities shall he accept P The 
answer to tho first question on the part of the Di¬ 
rector of a joint-stock bank ought to be that money 
shall not bo lent, except with tho most stringent safeguards 
and for the most strictly business purposes, to any mem¬ 
ber of the Board, or his partners, or any Compaiw under 
his or their control. Tlio Directors of tho City of Glasgow 
Bank lent millions to themselves, their partners, and their 
friends. The answer to the second question ought to be, 
that the bank will distribute its risk to tho widest pos¬ 
sible extent, and will not go deeply into transactions with 
any one borrower. The Directors of the City of Glasgow 
Bank lent 5,700,000/. to four debtors. Tho answer to tho 
third question is, that only securities shall bo acoefTted 
which are capable of easy realization in tho home market. 
The Directors of the City of Glasgow Bank accepted as 
securities tracts of land in Australia and Now Zealand, and 
the bonds and shares of insolvent American Railway Com¬ 
panies. To mismanagement so extreme the Directors 
are stated to have added positive frand, and their alleged 
frauds fkll under four chief heads. If the report may bo 
trusted, they, or .some of them, so cooked the accounts 
as to conceal the amount advanced by upwards of 
a million sterling. Secondly, they so cooked the accounts 
that the bank seemed to have neai'ly a millidli sterling 
more than it really had. Thirdly, they raised iqpney on 
bills that did not belong to them. Lastly, they made false 
returns of the amount of gold they held agaixspt their 
issue of notes, and pretended to hold 300,000/. more gold 
than they really had. Theoretically the bad mauegiiuent 
of the Directors and their frauds are distinct. It cannot 
be said to follow’iieoessarDy that Directors who* lend Ho 
their own clique millions on rotten or unnegotiable 
secni'ities will commit such distinct crimes as oonoealing 
liabilities, inventing assets, pawning the bills of other ‘ 
persons, and making false statutory rotuxns. But practically 
the bad management and tho frauds were inseparably 
interwoven. The frauds worq necessary to cqvef up the 
bod management, and the bad management was ftsolf 
morally, if not technically, fjrai^ulent* The. Directors 
kne# uiat they were conducting the business in defiance 
of all principles and for tho benefit of themselves jond their 
friends; and tho step from this moral positionHo tiiat of 
falsifying accounts is a short and smooAi one 
Igor the public at large the main question is how all this 
gross mismanagement and these gross and persistent firauds 
could have been so long concealed. To n largo extoot it 
may bo said that this concealment could not have been 
possible if iffiero had been auditors attaohod to the bank, 
unless these auditors had themselves been parties fo 
swindle. Auditors who knew their business would have 
absolutely prevented the invention of imaginary assets 
and the suppression of real liabfii^s. They would 
also have ta^ien care to ^ that the sotuma of |^d 
up to the date of the wxdi^ wm ccmct» and liuy 
^ght Have .boon alfie to trace the dealii^ cd iho 
^Directors with bills entrusted to them Ibr oqjlleqtm. 
They would have stopped almost if eui^zol^^ the 
frauds which^the ba^ manSjgmnont'liea.e^ but 
it is not the duty of'auditors to triidum or 

legitimacy of the transactione of Bireeto^ In 
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£vb timM dito eiwitftl ot the bank was beuaff l^t to ibar 
debtoM eithsr befonging to or connected wiw the Boa^. 
Bnt m the disbhkrge of hia dntiea an auditor has nothing 
to do with the trahaaotiona of the Directors. They lend 
to whoni they please, in such amounts, on such terms, 
and on such eecuritiea as they please. The valuation of 
the assets is oertainlT a point on which auditors are en- 
i^itled to form a judgment, and the securities held by the 
Ci"^ of Glasgow Bank were so ridiculoualy overvalued 
tlmt no honest auditor would have accepted the valuation. 
So fsr, auditors can prevent mismanagement such^as that 
of the City of Glasgow Bank Directors ; but it is Jiot often 
that auditors have such a security submitted to them as that 
of the ’shares of tho Western Union Railway of America-, 
which the Directors valued at 398,000!., and which tho 
Inspectors value at 2,000!. The danger to tho shareholders 
of joint-stopk banks is not that there may be mismanage¬ 
ment so gross as has been revealed in the case of tho City 
of Glasgow Dank, but that there ‘may be mismanagp^ont 
less gross, but still most serious. If tho mismanagement 
is not too gross, although it may involve the sliareholdors 
in heavy losses and liabilities, there is no real check on 
it, and it is quite imposHihle that there should bo any. 
The only security of shareholders is in tho character and 
competence of the Board, They arc obliged, from tho 
nature of tho business in which they invest, to trust tho 
j. Directors absolutely. . No reports or returns over toll 
' shareholders more than general results, and they caniu)t 
do more. If sharohohlei s wore to be told the real secrets 
of their position, they must bo informed who have l»oou 
allowed to borrow, and what amounts, and on what 
securities. No one would do business with a bank that 
gave this information. No borrower would stand publicity 
being given every half-year to his financial position. 

' Banking must always remain a confidential business. 
'The shareholders must confide in the Directors, and the 
transactions between tho Directors and those with 
whom they deal must in tlio main bo secTCt. What 
the shareholders in an unlimited bank do, and 
must do, is to tnist that tho Board will so conduct, 
their affairs as not to ruin them; and it is highly 
oomplimentary to the Boards of such banks generally that 
shai'oholders are, as a rule, quite happy in running tho 
risk of so great a confidence for tho modest consideration 
of a return of between five and six per cent, on their pur¬ 
chase money. The shares of tho City of Glasgow Bank 
wore, bn tho ovc of the failure, at 240?. for tho 100!. share; 
60 that, with a dividend of twelve per cent., purchasers 
were getting exactly five per cent, foi- their outlay. The 
risirthey ran for getting this was, as is now known, that 
of being called on to pay up fivo times the amount of 
#Leir shares, besides losing all they invested. Their con¬ 
fidence has been grossly znisplacod, and they are deeply to 
be pitied. Ruin, misery, and gnawing anxiety will now 
be> the inmates of many a modest and honourable homo. 
Fortunately the Scotch law can be set in motion with a 
oderity and certainty which Englishmen may envy, and 
the DirectoiUy^Manager, and Seci’otary will have to stand 
at the bar of a criminal tribnnal. It is very satisfactory 
i^iat such punishment as the law can award should fal} on 
Ibhose v^om a verdict may prononnee to have deserved it; 
and it is also highly creditable to Scotland that, at the 
meeting of the unhapjiy shareholders on Tuesday, there 
was so strong a dispositiou shown by the snfferers to work 
for tfaemselvel, to r^raize their liabilities, and to 
put themselv^ into good hands. But if we ask whether 
a purbhaser who on the eve of the foilure gave 240!, for a 
mure was an ezoeptionally foolish investor, we can scarcely 
“ esy that he was. He only differed from any one who pur- 
dmed a share in any of the other unh'mited banks of 
Scotland in that he happened to trust the wrong sot of 
Dir^etom. Bow was he to know ? All that can be said 
' againit the Directors, apart foom what has now been 
repeated of their doings, is that they were few in number, 
that they wea^e not men of high gooud or meroaniile 
Standh^; and that aome qf them affected on extreme and 
exs^t8*^nd;^d pmfy But it is often said with truth that 
a spsSd Bom: of reid working Diibotors is better than a 
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wholesome and even attractive Ihnoy; ^e crediti.: Ww 
other great Scotch banks hes npt been ’ shaken by v^> 
foilure one, and the shareholders in those ihstiiutt^Uh 
are in no panic as to their holdings. Exporienoe'mis, 
shown that joint-stock banking cah be conducted safel;j^, 
profitably, and honestly; and that able and honest mem m 
a good position can bo found to act as Diroctora. No one cap 
doubt that the Scotch banks, bb a whole, ate in a soun^'State 
and well managed! That tho sliareholdors of any iftauk 
will bo content to remain witliont anditors seems improb¬ 
able, or, rather, wonld seem so if shareholders ever took 
any interest in their affairs so long as they got a dividend. 
Bnt, after they have got auditors, they still must roly 
almost entirely on the Directors; and the lesson of tho 
downfall of tho City of Glasgow Bank is that in one case 
in a hundred this confidence may bo misplaced, and tfacti 
they may bo ruined. 


THE FlUSNOri EXHIBITION. 

T he French may claim the credit of having made Inter¬ 
national .Exhibitions once more respeclabie. An 
amiablo delusion rendered to tho first of the series the 
service which a political exigency has rendered to tlio last. 
Tho huge oollection of objects of use aud luxury which 
turned people^B heads in XS51 was supposed to symbolize 
in tho most natural and unmistakable manner tlio final 
abandonment of tho arts of war. The Messianic prophecies 
wore regarded as fulfilled over again in an assemblage of 
traderB from all pavta of tho earth. They wore drawn 
together, indeed, by no more theological motive tlian tho 
desire to drive bargains with one another. But, as driving 
bargains was then believed to have taken the place 
of tho more primitive institution of catting throats, it be¬ 
came by comparison an almost religions act. To make 
purchases at the Exhibition came by this moans to woar a 
semi-saoramental character. Tho buyer put himself fur 
the time on tho side of tho angels, and preached, in the 
practical fashion which best suits modem ideas, peace 
on earth and good-will towards men. By tho tinio 
that the second luternational Exhibition was bold, 
tho delusion that in loarning to trade tho work! had 
forgotten how to fight, had been snfficiently ex¬ 
posed. If mankind hod grown no worse by holding an 
nnusually large fair, it had certninly grown no better. 
Neither its morals nor its goods showed any signs of that 
realized millennium which it had been thought that 1851, 
would usher in. There were as many wars as ever, and 
moro adulterations. From that time people ceased to con¬ 
cern tbemsoWos much about the greater or smaller attempts 
which were made by one Government after another to 
give tbeir subjects a mom conspicuous opportunity of 
making money. Intornational Exhibitions^ became some¬ 
thing of a joke. They had been discovered to differ in only 
one respoct from other forms of market overt; and as this 
solitary distinction was merely that they pretended to bo 
something which they were not, it was hardly calculated to 
raise their reputation. But the Exhibition of 187S hosalWajs 
stood on a different footing. When it was first proposed 
to hold it, Frenchmen of all parties at once perceived tho 
political importance which must belong to it. International 
Exhibitions may be very trumpery things, but they can¬ 
not well bo bold in a country which has no settled Govern¬ 
ment. A large measure of peace and stability is indispen- 
sable before exhibitors and communities will spend the 
necessary money and incur tho^ inevitable risks. Co|MK}- 
qnently, as soon as the Exhibition was determined on, 
the probability that it wonld be held beoamo a sub-: 
jeot of angxy controversy. To prepare for it was to, 
avow yonvself a Republican, because it was to run counter 
to the primary assumption of the Monan^bical ^ 
that the Eepublio must speedily fid) by .its own Isoqsaes. 
No doubt it did require some strengtn of faith fo,. make 
arrftugemeuta for holding an In^mmtfoiiai 'Bxhiki^lnn in 
Paris three yearns later. But it waa a faith whiqh.weift a , 
long way to reidize the thing hoped foi Frobehly tho 
boldness of the Bepnblici^ 

granted thaAin x^7j8 Franco wonl4 stillbe a Bepulim did 
mmfo towarle confidenbe in the political 

futnreyKi^liii kite 

of Jkehhi; |4 jtjriniotu.: When m Intm^ional Nahi> 



Iiitida mwiomii dpwg the eoimtr« ao 

eereice its efatmeter tVM «t oeee 

it heoMiie aa itxi{>Drtaiiit eletoent in poUMe^ dilotikktieii 

1!lu» creatibtt ol a eeaee of polHi^l etability a» tudSt flie 
pn\y beme6t whiob the !Ekhibition hm ooufmdi 
l^wea As the time of holdmg it .drew, aeamr^ ^ 
oommerolal iatereele inTol^ ia £U suocesii bmme 
larger and more iniperioafl, To neglast these was to 
inoar the enmity or the commercial olam, and tbis is 
a saortdce which no political party willingiY makes. 
In erery sng^gested political move its probable edbot 
on the fortnnes of the KahibiUon has bad to be weighed. 
No matter what politioal benefits might follow upon a 
revohitioo, it was almost certain to be the rain of the 
Nxhibitaon; and in that character it would entail upon its 
aathors the blame of all the ii\jnry to trade that this ruin 
mmht work. It cannot be known, of course, how mnob 
in&ence this redection has had upon those with whom it 
rested to attempt a revolution. But it is allowable to 
suppose that it may have bad its share, not only in deter¬ 
ring the Uadicals from manifesting more openly their 
dislike to the moderation of the Cabinet, but also in induc¬ 
ing Marshal MacMahon to yield tp the Chamber of 
Deputies last December. To have persevered in the policy 
of the r6th of May would almost necessarily have been 
fatal to the Bxhibttion. A Government which has just had 
to resort to a coup d’iStatf a country which has just been 
proclaimed in a state of siege, are elements scarcely oom- 
naiible with a display of international industry. If 
Marshal MacMaiton had dually put aside nil thought of 
governing constitutionally, May 1S71 would have been 
scawTely less suited to such a purpose than May 
xd7S. The grud^ which industrial Franco, and especi¬ 
ally industrial Paris, would have borne against the 
author of so bitter a disappointment would hsive been 
deeper than any moderately prudent politician would have 
oared to be the object of. 

The ceremony of distributing the prizes has been in¬ 
vested with a distinot political significance by the action 
of Marshal MaoMahok. The speech he, delivered on the 
occasion was something more than the string of common¬ 
places which form the stock-in-trade of Cabinets when they 
make the sovereign their mouthpiece. The Marshal 
prepared the draft himself, or at all events had it pre¬ 
pared under bis own eye, and then read it to the Cabinet. 
It is valuable, therefore, as expressing the sentiments, not 
merely of the Ministers who approved it, but of the Presi- 
DCNX who Wrote it. As such it is a valuable index to the 
part whioh the Marshal is likely to play in the events of 
the next two years. Marshal MacMahon identifies himself 
flrau!^, and of his own accord, with the institutions whioh 
‘ is 'barged to administer. Instead of concealing or 
msl^g little of the political aspect of the Exhibition, lie 
^vesit the most prominent place in his speech. He thanks 
forei^ Governments and foreign nations for tfio confidence 
they have shown in Prance. Ho declares that tlie main end 
and object of the Exhibition was to show what seven years 
of labour had enabled Prance to do in repairiiigher disastera. 
The solidity of her uridit, the abundance of her resources, 
the peace of her oitieS) the calm of her population, the 
training and bearing of her now reconstituted army—all 
testify to an organization whioh the Marshal is convinced 
win be fruitful and durable. The act of adhesion to the 
Beimblic could not have been performed more conspicu- 
ousfy. The Marshal has not only accepted the existing 
form of Government as indispensable, he has confessed it 
to be possessed of all the attributes whioh ordinanly 
belw to an established Government. Fanatics may 
oberisn an abstract preference for a King or an Emperor, 
bat die French natron is not likely to quarrel wil^ a 
Gowsmment whidi ie at once fruitful and durable. French* 
men can now claim Marshal MaoMahon's authority for 
believing that the Bepnblio is such a Government. This 
testimony may not be much in itself, but it is important as 
showing ettber that the Marshal has emancipate himsdf 
from the inftoesces which have hitherto kept him a 
Boyahst at heart, or that these influences or nome of them 
have themaelvM ceased to be NOytdiet. It may be that 
the liiKaer explanatiion is the one wnieh comes hearesi Ihe 
trudfc. The Fans ISorrespondeat of the has mm 

tImoQoedecSared that the present desire of ihe MAhSHXfc 

and of the MiReoAL'a ftonlly is that he should be eleMi' 
BntdisiitdtvasecKmdt^ l%e fact that he 
sosAaspeeshinthatwIdchhemade on Monday, wiSi^ 
i KHidi 4 lihe (Mbtnbt^ cwtainly points m thk ' 


he mnsScOQviiice ifis naSem iti 
aind in otAm* to & Ihla hs give 
Emhlioin ideas whJkfli Md^hemgrowtlii 
xnlosed kto Irim % llepnhUoan MhSstsmJ 




THE mm ItTTLEZtS Af 

I T is diflicelt to wfus with agltitote whe >$m 

indiibrent to reasMi. The meeting* in ^Dublin Of 
the ilsnm Bttie Confhdemtioa of Great iMnin whs .w* 
oltmtveiy occupied in a dss^y of enmily So ^ BnJm 
Oovemmeiit and nation. The speaker who was most 
loudly airlanded prodMsed to exult in the deeUtte of 
« irt)n, ootSsu, and nearly fifty ether trades,*’on tiwtrosm 
that it would ** oanae dmtress in Great Britaiifi which dM 
not exist abroad.” That a blaisoit demagogneukc^ use 
language at the same time wicked and fooMi is wet sws 
pris^; but it might have been euppoeed Ukat asi 
audienoa of persons profyssing to live in Imglaiid or Boot^ 
land wonhi hesitate to invu&e ruin and fismtUB on the 
oonnt^ of their resldunoe and choice. The Irish on 
this aim of the Ghaimel belong ahsaost esi^naivsfy to 
the working classes, and in any depreirion Of trade 
they are among the first to suftOT. The same orator 
boasted that ** already a^tlemen’s houses hod been 
“ wrecked by angered and starving men, and soldiers 
“ had been brought into contact with the people.” The 
reference is to the outmge whioh unfortunately oconrred . 
during the strike of the cotton trade in ^uoashive. If* 
there had been an outbreak of cholera or yeflow fever in 
Great Britain, the Irish deckimer from Glasgow would 
have congratulated the Confederation on ^e calamity; 
and the reporter would have had no need to modify his 
statement that the speech carried away the meeting.” 
The declamations against England wliieli occupy the 
columns of the St. Petersburg and Mosijow papers are not 
pl©a.sant to read ; but the ilussians who cultivate national 
animosity are not living in England. The avowed object 
of the Dublin meeting was to arrange measures for con¬ 
trolling English boror^h elections. It is unfortonately 
true that some candidates, as at Newoostie-oH-Tyne, 
are not ashamed ip ally themselves with the pro¬ 
fessed enemies of their constituents and thoir country. It 
will henceforth bo impossible for the most complaisant of 
political aspirants to pretend that they {ire asked to sup¬ 
port an impartial inquiiy into the merits of Home Rule. 
The Dublin Confederation makes no aoorct of its sympathy 
with the most extravagant Fenian designs. The nieoting 
gave cheers for the ringleaders of the lost rebellious con¬ 
spiracy, while their leaders assured them that ** tiic Irish 
“ in England, numbered as they were by handrads of 
“ thousands, oould do more than the Dish in Irehuid for 
y Homo Rule.” If the English in England allow Fcniuit 
imTnigi*ants to decide the fate of elections, they will de¬ 
serve the contempt of the Dublin agitators, os they altnady 
arc objects of their hatred. 

It is apparently decided that the votes contreUed 
by the Home Rule Confederation of Great Britoiti 
are to bo placed at the disposal of Mr. Paehgll. 
The obstructionist leader is authoriood and veq[ai!rcdf 
in distributing his pati'onage, to dwMxd both poli¬ 
tical principles and ptintckal claims. When Idbeiols and^ 
Conse^t|ye6 in any constituency saw acemfy bolimeed^ 
the Irkb'votd is to turn tiio scale infeivour of the can¬ 
didate who xuf^ be most Willing to promete the die- 
memberment of the United If he «t tiie 

time professes to rejoice in the decay of the oesUm or 
iron trade, he will establish an additional doim to Mr. 
pAfiirRLii’s confidence, l^isble oondidafes have wwhepMi 
some reason to complain of the supe^tums d imru lri tw 
whioh are placed in the way of dtshonesly and oowuedioe* 
It k also not improbable that the Irish jmiMm may 
overreach themselves. There is po Englw or Goeleh 
borough in which the Fenaaiw or Home Buje^sphilom 
StiMtotbe ms^rity; and it migr iMipM M 
etime Ibtuier oooieioiis, that ttm «dheste wi& , detach 
A IrngW! Htuhber of totes fipom tiw comm vdtiali ^ther 



. cyyjfea ii iifc.. votMD Yfho oi^iKtoiiii»t«}^ 

alioni migkt pothtmpH fao i^kuo^^Bi 
to buta^yattopipt to ea<^ludo 

liiiti^:boiM wafStage waald ba ftoatafaTy <» 

Bbgliali tfHdittaaf an^ prinowlaii. Ghi^t Britain oan 
stMsm to itiatf tba Homo Bafe wbiob the Dahlm Con<* 
fedomi^oii h«^ to abaheh by the eimple proeem of lejeoi- 
ing ah oahdidatea who prefer their pereoual iniereete to 
ilw pubhte wdfhre. It Is useless to endeavour to oonvinoo 
Xtosh a^tatorSf or the rsbble whidh they mislead, that the 
eeparatiosi of Ireland from the rest of the United King- 
dom would ooavert Imh residents in Bngland into help¬ 
less {oreigners. 

With good taste and good Ming whieh the 
znanageri of the Confederation ezhilni on all oeoaiions, they 
took &e opportunity of ofEenng a personal ai&ont to Mr. 
Bm* Tnie ohosen leader of the Home Eule party, who 
has not yet been formally deprived of his office, received a 
lithographed oiroular anuonnoing the meeting at the 
Botund^ and a ticket by which he might, if be tbouglit 
fit, (d>tain admission to the platform. Mr. Bim'^s enter¬ 
prise was'intrinsically hopeless and absurd, and it may 
be doubted whether E was seriously underlaken*; but, 
although he may have been a party to a dolnsioo, he 
has not deceived or betrayed his followers, who were es 
fully in tha secrets of Home Bale as himself. But for the 
largeness of the Conservative majority at the last election, 
the Home Buie party, might liavo held the balance of 
power in the House of Commons; and to enable them to 
exercise Parliamentary influence, it was indispensable that 
their organisation should be plausible, and ihoir demeanonr 
decorous. As it happened, the Government has been too 
strong to require their aid; and the Opposition had nothing 
to gam by courting a party which could not convert a min- 
ority into a m^ority, Mr. Butt has done all in bis power to 
disguise the helpless condition of the Home Buie section ; 
but his proposal, whether they assumed the shape of 
HiUs or pf Besolutions, have l>oou uniformly rejected. Hia 
want of success has encouraged the rivalry of anscj*npulous 
competitors; and the mob has, as usual, supported the 
most reckless and violent fliction. As a Protestant,' Mr. 
Butt has, perhaps, notwiUiatandirig bis ostentatious defer¬ 
ence to the priestB, not commanded their entire confidence ; 
but it is not yet certain that Mr* PsuNsiiU has succeeded in 
ousting him from his position. Ten members of Fai^ia- 
ment, for the most pusrt utterly obscure, attended the 
meeting at the Boiuuda; and there appear to have been 
only two or three priests. It will not be surprising if the 
scandalons prooeedings of the Bnglish eonfederates pro. 
dace a reaction in favour of moderation and decenoy. Only 
the lowest rabble or the most extravagant fanatics can 
really prefer Mr. Biqqab or Mr. O’Donnell to Mr. Butt. 

It is not known whetlier Mr. Alvakd Webc, who lately 
held office in the Homo Buie Association, represents any 
considerable portion of the party. His arguments in 
support of the proposition that Homo Eule is impracticp 
able and ohselote may perhaps be adapted to a certain 
class of Irish intellects. In recommending his lata 
assodates to take an open and hearty interest in the 
poUdes of t^ United Kingdom, he thinics it necessary to 
ooncUiate the disafiected party by professing his goodwill 
both to Benianlsm and to Home Buie, which be says that 
he,approved as the next best thing to successful rebellion. 
£teiis now convinced of the impossibility of either mode of 
separaticBt in oonaequenoe of “ the revdutions whkh 

sdenec has worked in war&re.” It Is true that 
the BhHua Bide party always proclaimed its in¬ 
tention cf attaining us ol^eot by peaceable and 
conMitaEmial inetb<^; hut the assum^n that ex« 
dudvo nsliaiioa placed cm force in the bachg^uod 
is candid auMl «oujs4» Mr,. Wens detdaves that he is toe 
deeply chinnittind to Borne Buie to change his ofunimisr 
hut he reecmmeiids the ming gsneeaticn to take the oppo¬ 
site ecnvBC. Mom is to be giuM, ns he jns% rnmarts* 
** by • ^ ywa of; hearty union than by cpntiuuifl^ to 
** keep a Bdmc B«dij:hcst in a gamt to attvaet the emwd 
the If other advoaatss of 

Bom W» pnSpMwd te admit whffi Mr. W^ i|M 

thmefMnsh thamstM^ wiU 

not he#isidd«Mi. Mr. IhamEUt imd his 
tblMi taim^tseihJsasmei ti»» ham simady cKmatad 
tlss luenM^ d tiia pae^i and 

hi?# net’ll 


The peopesa) that Mr* 'PalWi*!* .Khonld'®hke' 
of visits 'to English towns seems to/hi^ve Wu. rttwpff:: 


leader ot a parQr. They acom^ingUr fletemiued that 
was room enough in Ireland for Mr. FiaNSLt^a epemt^ 
and that he was not at present wanted in England^ Ig^iid 
any future time he deviates into moderation^ he #i}l 
probably, like Mr. Butt, be superseded by some mor mk- 
teas rival. 


[ing which the SOIEJfOB OOWBBBS. 

1 occaiions, t^y revolving mouths have brought round the hgpa 

I aimmt to Mr. X for the Social Science Congress to hold one misa 
,^e party, who ananal ineeting. I’erhaps no gnthoriug aBerds miwo 
>fflce, received a pleasure to those who take an active jirt in the pre^ 
^kAnB ot ceedings. The business of the Congiess is to dismm 
t, if he fcbougiit roafcixTs of which everybody thinks he knows sonnethUig; 
•. Borr*s enter- those who arc invited to address the Congraca 

rd, and it may reasonably think they know more of these mattam than 
derlaken*; but, thoir neighhours know* To superficial ci*ities it aosms as 
a dolusioo, he these annual gatherings did not come to much. It i% 
rs, who were as aaldom that anything is said* at them which makes mash' 
[f. But for the impression on iiic public. Thews is a gaaeifal feeling tlmt 
he last election, ie said may oe true» or it may not, a»d that time 

the balance of con show its value. But it is net by the imeitifw 

enable them to regatta of any one gathering, or even of all the fiMibmiiigih 
iispensable that thah the utility of the institution is to he judged* EsiW 
hoir demeanouT uae is to enoom’age a certain limited potion of 
nt has been too eiooioty in leading a paHicular kind of Ufa. Bngla^ is 
ion had nothing fujj rieh people, or of people in easy ciixmmstaimse* 
i convert a min- Many of thi^so people fool a strong i^uhte to do aoipie 
I in his power to icind of good, aud to bo of some use in their, generation, 
le Rule section ; Hufc they liavo sufficient intelUgeiioo ami in^ruction to 
L the shape of |>oroeivo that it r^uires much thought and much 
Y rejected. His knowledge to see in what way real good can be 
of unscrupulous done. Dissatisfied with many things that they seearopmi 
supported the thain, they wish to learn what remedies can be ap* 
Protestant,' Mr. pjiod; and, wlisn they begin to devise i^modies, they find 
tentatious defer- themselves in face of one set of pussies after anothw. One 
dire confidence; to overcome the difficulties they feel is to ine#k and 
ISIS succeeded in eeufer with other persons in the same mom! and in- 
ibers of Pai^ja- tellectnal position. They ore thus forced to give a defied 
), attended the shape to their own opinions, and they here argnmepta 
r to have boon suggested to tliem whicjh they are obliged to meet in tha 
arprtsing if the l;)set way they can. The ple&sure which one man wEll # 
nfederates pro. hobby feels m a solemn public conierenoe wM othsm 
I decenoy. Only having the same hobby is not only a legitimate reward fipr 
nt fanatics can the trouble ho has uxulertaken, bat is a stimnlus to ptiase^ 
to Mr. Butt. veranoe. A politician or a philosopher who decides what 
Eiifi, who lately shall be done, or who goes far into the subject by the help 
represents any of genius, occupies a sphere to which the members of , the 
arguments in Social Science Congress do not and cannot ar^pire. Butin 
lie is impractic- England politicians and philosophers must oarry thenuMIc 
sd to a cct tain with them in order to achieve pracUcal success; and it is 
tiding his lata om) of the very bast featiires of modern^ English soci&ly 
interest in the ihat the puUic honestly trios, as for as its IJ^ts, go to loam 
it necessary to for itself what it is wise and right to dp. septione 

ng his goodwill of society discharge this duty in different ways- Scqpe 
h be says that questions are so important and pressing, and affect all clasi^ 
sessful rebellion. ^ obviously, that all classes form some opinion about 
f either mode of them, and if the opinion formed is npt worth much, it is. 
sedations whkffi ^ formed on some amount of infonnaijion* But 
. Is true that when a pnblio question is not very importsnt and pleasing,, 
limed its in- mid is in itself of a dry nature, only a small part of 
peao^hle and aoohty forms an opinion on the subject* Here, too, tha 
ption that ex« particular opinion formed may not be worth vaiy 
he hackground Wt it is of nmre impoi*iancc to the conntiy^ that a respeeh« 

I that he is too #ble part of the community should have tried to Ibiua, aa 
e his oeMmui ## opinion os it can than that any speoialcion^lM^ia 

I hike the eppQ^ Snmld he right. From very excellent mdtwes 
ina% mmarts* parsens who axe not very oreatrve or original tfy 
r^^iauiiMr to good an opimon as they can on each queoMnns na 

tilths ^wd Ore^of towns, the eotlj^on ofMw, or thejapsoi(|M 
av advcnaaUs of of mnnicipal kmns* Tbey Iffie 6<k9f«ie^qi% t^ 

Mr. Wjim iM #»d their Oongrems ai^wer ihe ufimu pxjfm 0im ■ 
hta their a|^ whdtffi the j^nzialnf a peimyj^r oimm 

nHwian* mU <» to s^i# 'INi* m 


iwoh aneilhnii' aa. hAw Bhlaaria Jh 

XntntiMd. ' • ‘ ' 
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task' Ha Has paooed some Toars of ofilda iia a al^ite of 
pcrpetai^ puzzle, and lie baa long brought n most amiable 
disposition and an amonnt of intelligence far beyond the 
average to the consideration of those minor qnestione 
which do not much interest the public or stir tbe House 
of Commons, but tbe right decision of which affects in a 
^et way large numbers of people. But this is not all. 
The speech which he made on the opening of the present 
meeting shows that he has some special aptitudes which 
are not often met with in the same degree of excellence. 

best qtv^lidoations which a President can display on 
sullBh an occasion are the power of guiding, or the power of 
stimulating, discussion. A President may be able to 
apeak the word of wisdom, to show in what direotion dis¬ 
cussion must ultimately lead tboso taking part in it, to 
anticipate and formulate the Iwst results of the best thought. 
This is not the lino in which ]x>rd CN^ORTON is htted to achieve 
eminence. But a President may also stimulate discussion. 
Ho may make the minds of his hearers lively. Ho may 
sot the ball of discussion rolling in many directions. The 
history of the human intellect has long ago shown in¬ 
quirers that the two chief instruments by which mental 
liveliness is promoted are scepticism and oontidenoe in hypo¬ 
theses. To call in question things tliat have been indolently 
accepted as indisputable, and to throw down cballonges to 
criticism in the sliapo of short, sharp maxims which scorn 
like paradoxes, is to give discussion u new zest. In this 
line Jjord Norton- is remarkably efficient—he disbelieves 
so many things, and bolioves others so profoundly^ To the 
ordinary Social Science man it must have been startling 
to find how long was the list of the accepted results of 
Social Science which his President boldly called in 
question, and what simple roniedios his President boldly 
pronounced to be all-sufficient. This atniablo sceptic posi¬ 
tively disbelieves jn reformatories, in the advanced edu- 
tion of the poor, in long terms of penal servitude, in the re¬ 
formation of convicts, in photogr.aphing criminals, in town 
embellishment, and in the convei’sion of a valley in which ' 
ho is interested into a washpot for Birmingham. On the ■ 
other hand, ho has completely solved the difficulties . 
which have hitherto oppressed the minds of the Social | 
Science people who have pondered over the proper treatment 
of prisoners. The solution is in the highest degree simple, 
complete, and universally applicable. Lord Norton is 
firmly persuaded that them is nothing to do with criminals 
but to fiog them. A man commits a crime, and what is to 
happen to him ? Flog him, and restore him to tho society 
which mourns his loss, is tho answer of Lord Norton ; and 
if he commits another ozimo, fiog him harder. This in¬ 
spiring suggestion can scarcely fail to set tho Congress 
thinking, if it does nothing else. « 

The programme of tho present Congress is a wide and 
varied one. Its Law department is to consider codification, 
summary jurisdiction, and titles to real property. Its 
Economic department is to discuss municipal loans, tho 
best provision for aged paupers, and tho causes of tho pre¬ 
sent commercial orisis. Its Education department will 
occupy itself with tho inlations between clomentaiy and 
advanced education, tho foundation of new Univeraities, 
and the establishment of free schools. The Health 
department will take as its Bphei*e public disinfection, 
the sanitary arrangements of private houses, and the effects 
of overcrowding. The latest bom of tho departments, that 
of Art, will be entrusted with tho treatment of the mom 
lively subjects of stmet architecture, musical instruction, 
and the establishment of local museums. The general 
public must be rery hard to please if it is not gratified by 
the thought that the problems which those complicated 
and diversified subjects suggest are being worked out ffir 
it Iw a gathering of high-minded and inteTligent volunteers 
to the best of their abuity. They are forming our opinions 
for us, and we ought to be very much ohmed to^them. 
We are all agreed that something must be £)ZLe m these 
fifteen directions; bnt we do not ^ow what is to be done. 
The Social Science Congress tries to find out. Its members 
discuss, weigh, criticize the suggestions of creative minds, 
and reduce them to the oommiiB plain and sensible, if 
enthusiastic, Englishmen. Of course it soniewhat affects 

our estimate of the value of their labours-iriien we find the 

new Presid^t darkening our minds with doubts as 
to the value of so many philaathropio expedients 
the toMW of mteoeding OongreMes hadW m i 
to am* inTalti|i,We. But we mnrt go on aa weB m we ] 
Mi^Md toat So<^ Science Congreesee will be aum 
Ivokj for the fiitnre. Even when they err they do good,} ( 


'Wod we Boay ibel a patrioao pride ht 
England prodnoea every year an ihoMaring ^ninher ^ 
gontlemen who, in ordejr to do good, are refAv tq go to a 
pfovincial town and spend day alter day'm jbtemng to 
each other reading ptmers on all manner of abstruse but 
important subjeoto, mm Sir J^amxs Stbfhbh^s Griminal 
Co^ down to the advisableness bf suddenly ereetiitg quiiqr 
red chalets in tho middle of Bond Street. 


MB, QLADSTONFS LATEST LETTEBS. 

'' i 

S OME enterprising publisher ought to collect in a 
volume all Mr. Ctlapstone’s post-cards and short 
epistles. His more elaborate papers in tbe magazines 
might, like the “ pounds '* in the proverb, be safely left to 
take care of themselves. They are at the best rather 
cumbersome essays iu an art which the ex-Premier has 
never practised with distinguished sucooss. In the realm 
of serious authorship be has many rivals, bnt as a writer 
of post-cards and short notes to strangers his powers have 
never been even approached. These slighter efforts, we 
may say, arc tbe ** pence ’* of Mr. GiiADSTONe's brains, and 
it behoves us to take care of them and to store them up for 
posterity. For posterity will find in them a very complete 
record of most of tbe insignificant movements of our time. 
Manifestations of human imbecility that would scarcely 
attract a less epmprehensivo mind have for him a peculiar 
fascination. Every little prejudice, as its hour of death 
draws near, seeks as its last solace a sympathetic post- 
card from Mr. Gladstone ; and there are few that seek 
in vain. His sovereign mind has almost been entirely 
converted into small change, so that there may be 
alma for all. As each tattered and beggared applicant 
craves the charity of his intellect, he pulls a post-card from 
his wallet, and lends an attentive ear in readiness for tho 
, pitiful tale of tho next vagrant that shall pass. Esau, we. 

I know, sold bis birthright for a mess of pottage; but even* 
i that was scarcely so woeful an exchange as for a great 
statesman to barter away his reputation for a packet of 
post-cards. Mr. Gladstone has given himself in pledge to 
the General Post Office. The facilities for coiTcspondence 
which this establishment offers are as irresistible to him as 
was the gift of youth which MEpniSTOPHBLES offered to 
Faust. And, when opoe be is allowed to write, it seems a * 
matter of comparative indifference to him on what subject 
he shall write. His brain is like the magic bottle, and the 
crowd are allowed to ory for any liquor they please. Nor 
in his case are the powers of the wizard ever found at 
fault. Like the cook in one of Leech's caricatures, who 
was of that happy disposition that she thought • she could 
love any man, Mr. Gladstone meets with no form of 
ignorance for which he has not a tender comer in 
bis heart. He is content to stroke with affection tbe 
long ears of every BomM ; but, unlike Titanu, he has no 
hour of awakening. He nover realizes that he luMi been 
** enamoured of an ass." Ho nover suspeots that the 
inquiries to which he so copiously responds may have 
even a more unworthy motive than that of drawing out 
the weaker elements of a mind that once belonged to a 
statesman. 

We had thought, however, that Mr. Gladstonb’s half¬ 
penny indiscretions lia 4 rekohed their limit. When ho 
had written a card which read to most plain folk like an 
encoqjpagement to a breach of the law regulating public 
vaccination, it seemed that there was little in i£at kind 
still left for him to do. But his is a nature Ibrtile in 
resource, and of ungmdring liberality in the expenditure 
of postage stamps. In his lettered leisare he has found 
work re^y to hia hand that might possibly l^ve escaped 
the notice of a mind less greedy in the matter of corre¬ 
spondence. Strange as it may appear, ^ere were two 
aspects of our modem lift upon which he had not yet 
touched—two feeble growths of the time to whieh he had 
not yet granted the light of his oountenonoe. ** A Brighton 
** Gmtleman " has reminded him of the on^ and a chihee 
copy, of the Whiiehall Bettiwf hag serM to awaken 
his enthusiasm for the other. Thus, by a happy acd* 
dent, the whole world is allowed to vmm 1&. Gun* 
stohb's sympathetio attitude towards the ttoMdai impcai 
tore that gees by ibe name of Spiritoalitmi, to t&u v 
his delight over the kind of Intrnsivu and 
^reonahto that has lateik takmi toe idelM 

Joumolisin* ** A Breton " 

among car^'biids '^tont ^ItofU oatot ^to 
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4oor; tmt the great statesman with impartill 
hqepitftli^ 1 b»PB ft worm for every bird. There ate post- 
ftM short ipiotes to all^ even to the latest and the 
i ftad ** A B^hton (^ntleman oortainly has no 
oanee to complain of his reception. From this time forward 
Hr. OXiAntTONB will probably be reckoned as one of the 
most eminent champions of the canso of Spiritnalism. It 
is true be is not quite a professodlKboliever, but be is in a 
condition that will doubtless be re^rded by the gentlemen 
of the craft as favonrable to beliof. ** My own immediate 
“duties,” he says, “prevent my active intervention.” 
This, of course, is an excess of modesty, for we know 
that Mr. GZiADSTOKii^s duties do not prevent his inter, 
vention in anvthing. It is .therefore scarcely fair to the 
Spiritualists that he should remain in what he calls “ coiu 
“ tented reserve.” We should have thought contentmeut 
was one of those sluggish conditions of the mind which 
Mr. Gladstone would have despised, and “reserve” is 
surely the very last fault of which ho could be accused. 
But he finds a comer iu the post-card to explain 
to “A Brighton Gentleman ” the source of his contentinont. 
It is not that be is careless or indifibront, but that “ he is 
“ without any fear that imposture will rule or that truth can 
“be mischievous.” A more heroic attitude cannot be con¬ 
ceived, and if “ A Brighton Gentleman ” had learned no 
more than that truth is not mischievous, be would have 
been amply repaid for his trouble. But, in fact, ho has 
learned a great deal more. He has learned that Mr. Glad- 
STONE does not “ share or approve the temper of simple 
“ contempt with which so many view the phenomena.” llis 
correspondent must not ask what phenomena; for although | 
there was once, we believe, a printed edition of the Bible so 
small as to be capable of being passed through a ring, it would 
bo too much to expect a full descriptiou of the phenomena 
of Spiritualism on a post-card. All that Mr. Gladstone 
can do is to distinguish the appropriate lines of inquiry. 
“It is a (question,” ho says, “ in tho first instance, of evi- 
“ deuce; it then follows to explain as far as wc can such 
“ facts as may have been established.” This is a temper 
which the Spiritualist will welcome with i*af)turo. Nothing 
pleases him more than that his vulgar tricks should bo 
raised to the dignity of phenomena; and that what innocent 
persons think they have seen at a dark seance should be 
taken as evidence endows imposture with a new authority. 

But where tho Spiritualists have got only vague and 
general encouragement, the Whikliall Review has secured 
a valuable advertisement. It may possibly bo within the 
knowledge of some of our readers that that enterprising 
journal has lately been supplying the world with a list of 
what are called “Bomo^s Recruits.” The inquisitive 
Jenkins had hitherto been content .with accurate descrip¬ 
tions of costume, spiced with an occasional reference to 
the moral failings of the aristocracy. But the section of 
the pubUc which supports this kind of journalism has, wo 
suppose, become more exacting, and J^kins has l^on 
cojnpeUed to pry further into the life of private persons. 
Seeing what he had already accomplished, there was 
obviously nothing left but religion, and accordingly ho has 
hit upon the tasteful idea of arranging in a tabular 
form the names of all those ladies and gentlemen who 
have gone over to the Romish Gburoli. Of course a copy 
of the number containing one of these lists was sent to Mr. 
Gladstone, and of course he is doligUtedrwith the notion. 
He is “glad they have been oollocted”; he is “further 
“ glad to hear they are to be published in the form of a 
“ pamphlet.” But he does not limit himself to a barren 
apm'oval of the scheme. He takes Jenkins by the hand 
and shows him how the thing ought to bo done. What 
has been given is not enough, and, like the youthful Oliver 
Twist, the veteran statesman asks for more. “ It would 
“greatly add,” he says, “to the value of the coming 
“ pamphlet if an approximate statement of dates could be 
“ made a part of ih” Just as he was anxious to raise the 
Bpiritolists* tricks to the lev^ of phenomena, so now he 
di^ftes Jenkins's vulm iittle«tt*ttlc with the character of 
statistics^ He hcfpesi however, that Jenkins will “excuse 
** thisspggeitiioa»*^ aiid, iq9parently emboldened by thathope, 
ho ad& m a ppfr^lpt that ^ it would bo matter of interkt 
“ to nb^ (x) the pumber of poets, (a) of membm of titled' 

^« fismil^ (3) (4) of Oxford meu, (5) of ladiea” 

Bht whTv we may shonld eiiher Hr. GLADsroha 
Or jENasKS sfop.hotef Why should pot Hr^ 

the one wdi move for a FmHsment^, rotnrti, whUb 
bbhemisji ititlaielf wifdn demoting, fortl# dom^^; 


matter of interest to note how many of tho converts werO 
in love at the date of their conversion P whether any, and» 
if BO, what number, had been vacoinaited or had had the 
measles, or whether the rapidity of eonvorsion was at aU 
afieotod by a changing barometrical pressure ? If Mr. 
Gladstone's “ immediafo duties ” allowed him the neces- ^ 
sary leisure, we can see here a rioh field for tho display of * 
his energies. As it is, however, we expect* he Will be 
burdened with communications of a like character. Where 
the WkiUhall Eeview has succeeded others will not be ^w 
to follow. Advertising wine merchants ought to take tiie 
hint, and forward him a tabulated list of their customers, 
showing tho gradual decrease of gout under the infiuence 
of dry sherry; while enterprising grocers might perhaps 
induce him to preface their price-list with a few remark 
on tho advantages of egg-fiip. 

Bat, after all, it seems a pity that we should have no 
bettor employment for our retired statesman. It is difficult 
to believe that there is no alternative between directing the 
destinies of a great nation and penning post-cards which 
have the cfiect Of encouraging vulgarity and imposture. 

If Mr. Gladsi'ONE sufiers from a morbid activity of mind, 
at least ho can exercise bis faculties in a worthier manner. 
Better by far that he should return to his Homeric studies, 
or continue to supply the magazines with essays on theology, 
than that he should be made tho cat's-paw of every rotten 
cause that chooses to claim his advocacy. Those who 
respect his great powers will feel most acutely the damage 
that he thus inflicts upon his fame; and oven his bitterest 
enemies could scarcely desire for him a more trivial 
occupation. 


WORDS AND THINGS IN SCHOLARSHIP. 

S OME weeks ago we called attention to certain evils from which 
scholarship has been suflering in this country ibr some genera¬ 
tions, and to which we have at last become aUve. An exoestivo 
and exclusive pursuit of verbal knowledge has smitten our studies 
of Greek and Roman litoraturo with barrenness and unreality. 
English Universities and public schools have g(.>ne to work as if the 
sole object of a claesical vacation were to breed grammarians and 
editors. The result is that we do breed a certain number of ex¬ 
perts iu classical grammar and philology at an enormow cost^ and 
dishearten or wholly repel many learners, who depart nnsotisfied 
with a mere smattering of Latin and Gi’eok, bat whom a wider and 
more rational treatment of classical studies might have enriched 
with knowledge and idetis of permanent value. Even our trained 
scholars can make full use of what they have learnt only by finding 
out for themselves as he^t they can (and in the absence of snecuu 
opportunities that wiR be but slowly and imperfectly) many wngs 
which ought to have come to them hand in hand with their train¬ 
ing in the languages. It is the commonest knowledge that for tiio 
illustration of the life and character of a people its arts are fully as 
important as its literature. This is the more eminently true in pro¬ 
portion as literature is less voluminous and less generally diffiised, 
and it is therefore even more indispensable to bear it in mind con¬ 
cerning Ancient nations than concerning modern ones. Agfun, the 
intimate connexion of literature with Ihe fine arts hae been abun¬ 
dantly dwelt upon and discussed; and it is allowed by all scholars 
that in the golden ago of Greek literature and art that connexion was 
more ^rfect and subtle than it has been in any other age or coun¬ 
try. What is true of Greek art and literature, or of the Homaif 
following of them, at their best, is abo true, with the necessary 
qualifications, of the Grmco-Roman cultivation of arts and letters 
which was continued for a much longer time, and on the whole 
with much more creditable results, than the present fimhlon of 
scholarship allows most of our students to discover. Yet, know¬ 
ing this to be so, we devote large endowments and immense labour 
to imparting a minute knowled^ of Greek and Homan books, and 
do absolutely nothing for the systematic knowledge of Greek and 
Homan art, a knowledge without which the books Jose half tiieir 

At t^s day it is quite possible for an English youth to take tho 
best prizes or a public school, and proceed to high classical honours 
at Oxford or Cambridge, without having so mumi os set his foot In 
the Britieb Museum. Not only this, but if he takes a fancy to 
learn more of claseical art than he can learn tom his 
of Antiquities, he must go out of his way to do it. Not that wo ; 
mean to disparm to IHcticmaiy of Antiquiti^ which IslUe^ an 
improvement of pretty modm date. Intulifigentura df , 

is on excdlent thing as far as it goek Wei&uldlil^ ^ljramw 
such books, and more oseluade cl them $ Wt it sliom^ Oon^ 
sidered as csdy leadto thewf^ to converse irith to luabSntwtadd 
in to Hrantrhile toidndent who feda 
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ilcsirablo. The Imancoa of the Empire nro in an em- 
hiTTasscd condition, and a war with Enj^land >vould 
'll most certainly cauHC a Bosponsion of jjaymeuts, w’ith 
consequent inability to contract fnlnrc loans. There 
can be little doubt that T’urki'y would take the oppor¬ 
tunity of fihftking off intolerabltj rij»prcssion. The Turkish 
artnies proved in. the last cani[)fii,L:ii that they were 
not to be despised, and the popuhdion would furnish 
the materials of a fonnidnblo force umh'r I'ln^lish 
offioerH. TIh) confused state of Anstrian politics inny 
perhaps cncouraj^o the hop(^ that the (louit of Vienna 
would remain neutral, osp(*cially as the .Emj)eror Erancis 
.I(; si-;riT and the chjt'f oHicei'H f»f ih(.‘ arin^’^ are believed to 
favour the Itussian cause. Un the other hand, it would, 
iu the event of a war ludwi-en Uassia atid England, ho 
didieult to ropresB the oxcitc'ment of Hungary and of the 
pat,notie pa^^y in all ])a!ts of the inotiarehy. It has lasou 
observed that the Russian ])a,]>er.s have of late o(',eaBion- 
nlly suspended their denunciations of England for the 
purpose of vitn])erating An.siria. 'I'ho relations be¬ 
tween Austria and the I’orte liav«! latterly becoruo more 
friendly, especially since the annouTicenient that the army 
of oc(!upntiou will not< advance to Novi ihizar. It is not 
the business of English politicians to give advice to a 
foreign Power which uniu^ceasarily assumes the position of 
an enemy. It is more niaterial tt) iTiij»ro.ss on the English 
Govermnent the duty of prudent firmness. Jf pcaee is at 
all pogsihle, it cuii only be maintairmd by a resolute defi¬ 
ance of Russian throats, An enemy must not Ixj allowed 
to select at his own convenience the occasion of quarrel or 
the field of action. It may be Jiopi'd that, notwithstand¬ 
ing the strange measure (»f addressing a fresh appeal to 
SilKUls Alt, the Government is not about to yield to foreign 
insolence, or to shrink before factions oppo.sition at home. 
Sir W. Haroouii’I', in his comphici'iit contemplation of the 
expected success of Kiissiau perfidy and the uTi 1 i<’ipated 
humiliation of England, forgtds too entiredy that the 
country as well as tlie Govtu nnKuit has an interest in the 
controversy. If tin? dh-eaiy of* Eerlin hiis really lasted 
only forty days, the fault rests with tlitj arrogant Power 
which violatcB its ple<lg<‘s, atid not with the English 
statesmen who relied on Russian honour. TIjo greatness 
of England and the sjifety ol‘ India arc to less zealous par¬ 
tisans more valuable tljun the result of any ])0SHible 
squabble for offi(^c. On another occasioji 8 ir W. IlAiiCOUUT 
will do well to restrain the exultation which is produced 
by public danger or disaster. 


OPPO.SITION CUITICLSM. 


trouble it has created. There can be no doubt^that they 
honestly think this; and, if they think it, there is no 
reason why 4 hey should not say it. They are exactly 
in the position which Mr. Hisijaeli occupied when,, 
in the latter days of the Gladstone Ministry, he de¬ 
livered his bitter and biting indictment against the rival 
who then hehl the offico which ho aspired to win. The 
Opposition, on whichever side it may bo, da/38 not, ho\# 
ever, make pow'er its principal aim. It desires to see a 
different policy prevail. Every Ministry is of opurse 
bound to a largo degree by tht* uefs of its opponents. 
What ha.s been done in the name of the nation cannot be 
easily reversed. The Conservatives had to find the money 
for the abolition of purchase in the army, and a new 
Liberal Government wonld have Cyprus on its hands. 
Rut, in the first place, a change of Ministry would prevent 
the coomission of what the Opposition would consider 
new blunders in the same direction as the old; and, in 
the next place, the actual situation is always in some 
degree changed by the tone and temper m which those 
who have t<j deal with it approach it. A now sot of diffi- 
cnlties might bo created by the advent of a Liberal 
Ministry to power, but some of tho difficulties which now 
beset us might possibly disappear. If loading Liberals 
believe that their success in tho approaching party struggle 
in tho consf ituoncies will beuotit tho nation, they are quite 
right in striving to achieve success. It is tho essence of 
their case that the policy of tho Ministry has been wrong, 
and that its disastrous consequences are now apparent; 
and to make their case out they are obliged to go behind 
tho sanction whiijli tho existing Parliament has given to 
the Ministerial policy, jiust as Mr. DiSBAEur, in socking to 
establish his case, was obliged to go Inshind the sanction 
w'hich the measures of his opponents had acquired by 
I being then tho law of the land. 

TJio speech of 8 ir Wini-iAM HABCOnuT, clever as it was, 
threw no light on wliat ought now to bo done, and its 
exuberant liveliness was certainly not in harmony with 
the anxious spirit which tho present position of the coun¬ 
try is calculated to provoke iu tho mind of a solKir 
and patriotic statesman. Ho might reply that it is not 
his business to say what he and his friends would do if they 
were in ollico, and that lie is nt liberty to show the amuse¬ 
ment, wliich the mistakes of his opponents awaken in his 
mind. This may be a good answer from the point of view 
of paHy “warJare, but only from that point. As a rheto¬ 
rical sally, nothing could h.ivo boon more telling than Sir 
William HAccouR'r’s reply to Sir Stafford NoRTnco'i'is’g 
justification of the occupation of Cyprus—that it was in- 
tondfid as a model iann. to show tho Turks what the true 


H TTIIERTO tho Miulslry lla^'e laid the chief part of 
such provincial starrltig tis tl>o recess luis witnessed, 
but now tlio hour of IIkj (q)|>(isilinn lins come, and Mr. 
Glad.stonk at Hhyl and Sir Willlv^i lI,\riCoiruT iii Scar¬ 
borough have taken Ihcir liini. If the respective Hj)cukiiig 
is looked at merely as spcviking, it must l>o allowed that 
the Opposition bus niindi the best oi’ th(} battle. Tlio 
M.inisters spoke far loo nnieli, and s[>oke so as to make no 
impression on tho conntiy. They I'cgardcd tliomsclves as 
on their defence, and kejii- on Buying that, as a nmttcr 
within their persouHl knowknlgc, the Cabinet was sin- 
gularly good and -vviso. Tlic t>[ii»n.sition come forward 
with great advantage's under Ihese cireimisiau(!es. They 
can attack, and it is always far easier to attack than to 
defend. Mr. Gj.adstonf 'nud Sir William JlARrouBT are 


Engl ish style of farm ing is. This wa.s a most unhappy sug¬ 
gestion , and Sir W ill i a m II AROtujRT could safely appeal to tho 
experience and sympathy of his heavers when he asked them 
how iimch pool' Ki-rnggling occupiorB of land leani from tho 
example of grand gentlemen who have any amount of 
capital at their command and can farm according to thoir 
whims. The Turks would bo certain to answer Sir 
Stafford Noumiooti-: that they, too, would try to form 
well if ho would only bo kind enough to give them the 
capital to start with. Hut a rhetorical triumph at Sic 
Stafford Nortucotf/s expettee does not show what we are 
to do with Cyprus now wo have got it; and it is to be 
assumed %hnt Sir William Haroodrt could not possibly 
have supposed that it did. Iu tho same way it is easy to 
show that tho Treaty of Berlin has not begun to work, and 



much more brilliant and eil'eeiive speakcu’s than Mr. Cross 
and Sir Stafford Noin ricoTi’. ; and, what is more important, 
tlie tum of events has becai recently agaiTist the Ministry. 
Tnide has become more and more depressed, and sufferers 
always like to hear some otk' bej'ond their own circle 
set down ns, iu part at least, tho cause of their 
distress. Tho priwisioris of those who expected tlnit the 
occupation of Bosnia would be a military promenade have 
been siii^larly disappointed, and not only has Austria 
had to win her way at the point of the sword, but the in¬ 
ternal dissensions which the cost of tho expedition has 
provoked have crippled the Austrian Goveniroont in tho 
pursuit- of a European policy. The Turks have been 
more foolish and perverse than it could have been imagined 
oven Tutks would be. There has been much sickness 
among the troops in Cyprus; and an unforeseen diffic 


le Ministry is altogether in a position 
barrassraent, and the speakers of the 
Opposition naturally say that it has to thank itself for the 


to apj>eal from theory to facts when it is said that it 
brought pence to European Turkey, But it is ouite 
another thing to determine whether England can 
Russia to violate, if sho so pleases, tho treaty which 
she chose to sign. Tho criticism of Sir WmtUM 
Harcoubt was legitimate criticism of the acts of the 
Govemraont; but it was only criticism, and nothing 
more. Its use as a guide can only be to connect thi 
acts of tho Ministry with thoir gonend policy, and, by 
showing that this policy is dangerous, to put the nation on 
its guard against being led by them for the future. There 
is no reason why a le^er of tho exposition nhould not 
do this if ho can. But he necessarily woakeus hk attach 
if, in making it, ho lays himself open to an easy ^peiort, It 
is hard to believe that Hr. Gladstosu does his oause much 
good even with emthusiastie Welshmen ly cm^inbiiixi^ 
peating his charge against the Ministiy m 
thing in a secret and xnysterieuB mkeuM* B |tB 

business in the ocidy m 
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tlie ikiglisli puliilie into its confidence at evevj stage of 
the process. If it was wise to make the Anglo-Tnrkisli 
Conv 6 ii 4 aon» it was indispensable to make it before the 
intention to make it was rerealed. It may be noticed, too, 
that Mr. GtiAOSTONB sometimes shows himself as impcr- 
vioiis to the real arguments of other people when ho is 
himself as when he is attacking adversaries. 
At Bhyl he thought it worth while to go l»ck to Iho old 
jjtoiy OT the Alahmia award, and asked whether his •crititjs 
objected to accepting arbitration, or, if arbitration was ac- 
cepted) bo paying the award. The objection felt by 
many Englishmen to what took place was a totally dilfi> 
ront one. What they objected to w^as not arbitration, or 
compliance with the decision of the arbitrators, bnt tlie 
agreement that England should bo judged according to 
new&.ngled rules of international law, invcjnted for that 
one occasion to her detriment. 

Mr. Gladstone took occasion at Rhyl to refer to one 
emair sulgect of a personal character. Towards the end 
of last Session Lord Beaconsfield, in addressing the 
House of liords, accused Mr. Gladstone of having ap¬ 
plied abusive epithets, not only to hi.s ])olitical but to his 
personal character. When Mr. Gladstone wrotc^ to ask 
what these abusive epithets were, and when they had 
been used, Lord Beaconspield replied that to givp a proper 
answer search must he made into tlie reports of IMr. 
Gladstone’s speeches. Three montlns have elapsed, and 
Mr. Gladstone still awaits the rcjsult of tho scarcli. 
These altercations hetwocm men ol' smdi tfrefit political 
eminence are painful to tho public. Tho siniplo fact is that, 
in the arrogance of a moment of popular iriumpln Lord 
Beaconspield forgot the courtesy and dignity he orcTinarily 
pre.9erve8, and when ho camo to a hotter miud ho thought 
the matter had hotter drop; and Mr. Gladstone may 
be content that no more should be said ab«)nt it. It 
is much more important to seek for information as to 
whether the Ministry really has an ambitious and aggres¬ 
sive policy. It is quite certain that many of its snp- 

E orters and many of those who affect to spouk in its name 
ave such a policy. It is also undoiiiable that the impres¬ 
sion produced on the minds of Ijord Dee by and Lord 
Caunaevon was that some at lea.st of their colleagues wore 
in danger of running into such a policy. It may perhaps 
also bo admitted that, according to one interpretation to 
which tho Anglo-Turkish Convention is open, it would he 
in harmony with such a policy. But it is only fair to take 
into consideration what tells tho other way. The Ministry 
allowed Turkey to be cm.siu'tl ratlier than sujiport what it 
considered a bad Government. It allowed a large porti«)n 
of tho population of European Turkey to be tjxkcn out of 
tho control of this bad Government. It made a private 
compact by which it sanctioned the acquisition by 
Russia of great territorial and strategic advantages. 
Its subordinate, tho Viceroy of, India, has been very pro¬ 
nounced and very indiscreet in his support of such a 
policy; but tho Ministry has not allowed him to have 
everything his own way. When Quettah w'as occupied 
Lord Salisudet stated tliat tho occupation was not to bo 
regarded as involving any change in our frontier policy ; 
and tho Ministry has now expro.ssly overruled tho Viceroy, 
and ordered him to give the Ameer one more chance of 
pitting things right. As it is tho writings of the foolish 
sui)portefrs of tho Ministry that aro put before the 
constituencies, it is quite right for the Opposition which 
wishes to convei*t tho constituencies to exposo tho 
dangers and absurdity of tho policy with the oc- 
coptince of which the Ministry is credited by its 
friends. _ But this is veiy different from saying that 
the ^nistry is justly credited with it. Probably there 
aro impulses in tho Cabinet one way, and impulses the 
other way, and between the two induences the Cabinet 
may not do anything veiy remarkable one w^ay or the 
otiier. That Lord Beaconspield has a fixed determination 
to embark England in an ambitious and aggressive policy, 
and that he always imposes his will on the Cabinet, is 
easy to say, to difficult to prove. The facts do not seem 
to cusoord with tho theory. At wiy rate, some of his 
collieagTxea do not seem to know what is happen¬ 
ing, and Mr. Cross and Sir Stafford Nokthcote do not 
talc as if an ambitions uid aggressive policy had been 
imposed upon thm. It is doi^fal whether the attacks 
^ idle Opposition on the Ministzy made on this general 
grormd are jnst and well fi[>nnded, except for electioneering 
purposes. As ordinary fire-eati^ Oonservatives insi^ 
iAliit chi^haveBnch a polioy, their Liberal adver¬ 


saries naturally assume for tho purpose of argument that 
the fact is w), and proceed to show the electors what n 
dreadftilly bad policy it is, and that the best way to save 
the country is to displace the Ministry. 

MR. GLADSTONE’S “ ELECTORAL PACTS.** 

R. GLADSTONE’S latest party pamphlet would do 
credit to a young writer anxious to make himself 
known to ex-SecretarJ(fft of tUo Treasury or subordinato 
maniigers of elections. The “ Electtn-al Facits ” which Mr. 
Gj.ad?tone cornlosccnds to dificiisH are tho results of casual 
coatesis since tho last general election. If his figures are 
coriTsct, seven seat,s, or fourt een vote.s, have been gained by 
tho Liberals; .and Mr. Gladstone ])roceeds to infer that tho 
same proportion will hold at a general election. “These 
“ seven seats liavo been won upon eiglity-thvoo elections; 
“ hut upon a dissolution there will be nearly eight times 
“ eighty-three cb'ctious (8 X 83 = 664). If, then, there 
“ are eight times as many seats transferred to the Libemls, 
“ that is to say, fifty-six Kifjils, tho Ministerial majority 
“ against ‘the tield,’ -which was liffcy-sixat the end of 1874, 
“ would be coimirt(?d inb,) a miiio,rity of an equal number.** 
Mr. Gladstone’s turf metaphors are not felicitous, for “ tho 
“ field ’* does not nioMU less than half the horses in 
a mcf); but his meaning’ is sufficiently clear, and it is 
highly uninteresting. Nr> sane man will modify his 
opinion on any quesfion of’ foreign or domestic politics 
because one party 1ms won seven seats from the other in 
lour or five years. As ■Mr. Gladstone himself shows, tho 
Opposition to his own Govemment gained seats much 
more nipidly ; and, instead of deducing from tho facts by a 
rnle-of-threc sum the ])robable corre8[>ondiugroHult of a dis¬ 
solution, ho thouglit at the beginning of 1874 that he could 
at one(; retrieve bis lossc.s by an appeal t<j tho country. 
There is no idler occupation than prophecy, except when 
it tends to its own accomplishment, it is not at all un¬ 
likely that Mr. Gladstone’s forc^jast may be justified by 
the event; and, on tho other hand, it is ])os«iblo that the 
Government may vcbiin or inci*easo its majority. As half- 
a-dozen partisans of the Ministry are probably by this 
time engaged in contradicting Mr. Giadstone’s statistics 
and refuting his argumenfs, anticipation of their labours 
would bo equally superfluous and distasteful. Tho dis¬ 
putants on both sides, as far as they have any practical 
purpose, hope to iulluoieo tho votes of that portion of the 
community which pnd'ers the winning side. If the Liberal 
pariy was quite certain of gaining fifty-six or seventy-six 
scats at tho next general election, it would probably gain, 
many more. In 1874 the later contests were visibly 
aff ected by the cjuly tiiumphs of tho Opposition. It would 
wx‘11 become tho minor litoroi’y hacks of the Liberal jMirty 
to play for tho benefit of tlieii* employers on a familiar 
weakne.sB of human nature. QMiey have reason to com¬ 
plain that they aro suporseded in their occupation by tho 
omnivoroua activity of their restless leader. 

Not satisfied with his own sanguine calculations, Mr. 
GladbtOjNE earnestly warns Liberal constituencies against 
the deleterious tendency of iiitenaal divisions. He has 
satisfied himself that at the la.st election the party 
lost no less than ten scats by starting two or more candi¬ 
dates, where one miglit have been returned. It is, ho 
says, to prevent this form of mismanagement that tho 
Birminghum machinery has been invented; and ho oon- 
fidently hope.s that vicious independence or want of dis¬ 
cipline will bo generally superseded by o.rgani 95 ed fhetiuu. 
Even when ho wrote one instance of Liberal anarchy pro¬ 
voked his earnest remonstrance. Four Opposition candi¬ 
dates at Peterborough seemed likely to open the way for 
a Conservative triumph. If the ifvtietemth Omimy had 
been published two or three days later Mr. Gladstonh 
would have boon relieved from anxiety. He soems not to 
have been aware that the Birmingham system was in 
operation at Peterborough, and that tho elected Com¬ 
mittee had declared in ^vour of one among three pro¬ 
fessed advocates of tho working classes. Afto Mi. Glad- 
STONB wrote, Mr. Potter and Mr. Macuver were compelled 
or induoed to withdraw their pretensions; and an otherwise 
unknown Mr. Rapbb became the nominee of tho Two Hun- 
dxod Qfc Three Hundred. The strength of the Conservative 
party would certainly not have jus^fied a eontest, if it had 
to Beamed poaeible that the miaiority might gtoch a vic¬ 
tory iJieir divided opponents; yet Mr. Lawrbncb 
obtain^ more votes than the accepted, candidate of the 
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Caucus. An aristocratic Whig, vrho had apparent!^ not 
songlit the support of the Three Hundred, defeated Mr, 
Bai’EU by more than two to one. Other considerations may 
perhaps further qualify Mr. Gladstone’s satisfiiction with 
the result of the Peterborough election. Mr. Fitzwilliam, 
a young man of twenty-six, is undoubtedly chosen 
as the representative of a family which has long 
enjoyed great local influence. His father, Loi*d Fitz¬ 
william, though an hereditary Whig, has seldom 
taken an active part in politics; but during the Bulgarian 
agitation ho felt it his duty publicly to denounce the mi«- 
chievons policy of the noisy philanthropists, and especially 
of Mr. GTlaustone. The el(?ctioTi of Mr. Fitzwilliam, as 
far as it indicates pplitical opinion, would seem to show 
that Peterborough disapproves of tho disastrous clamour 
which produced the Russian invasion of Turkey. The 
same remark will apply to more than one Liberal candi¬ 
date at recent elections. Mr. Gkky in South Nortliumbor- 
land, and Mr, Otway at Chatham, avowed opinions on 
foreign policy diametrically opposed to Mr. Ctladstone’s 
doctrinea. Some contests have been decided by tho dis¬ 
creditable acceptance of the pledges imi>o.se(l by tho 
managers of tho Irish vote; yet it would bo ab.snrd to 
suppose that any English borough a[>provcs of Homo 
Rule. Mr. Gladstone’s rulc-of-thrco sum may perhaps 
work out in aecsordaiice with hi.s expectations; but his 
figures have no moral value. 

There can be little doubt that, in tho absence of dis¬ 
turbing causes, the Liberal party is tlio stronger. I'he 
Conservatives arc still powerful in the counties, though, 
since the institution of tho Ballot, the landowners arc 
wholly dependent on the farmers. If tho last Reform 
Bill had not been passed, tho ten-pound honseholdera would 
by this time have given tho Couservjitives an overwl»elm- 
ing majority in the boroughs; but bonsohold suffrage 
will ultimately incline to the Liberal cause, Tho elceticui 
which will take place in 1879 will in all 

prohability bo determined by n condition of foreign 
affairs which cannot pos.sibly be foreseen. An en¬ 
gineer would. decline to adjust a ship’s compusses 
if he were required to underiako the task with a 
vast and variahle mass of iron close at liand. Tho ex¬ 
ternal force would render his calculations futile; and in 
tho same manner it is a waste of time to reckon up votes 
which will bo affected by peace or war in Roumelia and 
Afghanistan. Nearly all politicians will admit that tho 
Government would have been defeated on an appeal to 
tho country daring tho Bulgarian craze. Indeed Mr. 
Gladstone di8mtere.stedly recommended a dissolution 
w^hen all the rabble in the country was shouting at his 
heels. On tho other hand, tho Liberal party would have 
been scattered to tho winds in a general election during 
last March or April. It is easy to sneer with Mr. 
Gladstone at the meeting in the Guildhall, or at other 
popular domonstrations; but before this had oc¬ 
curred the Birmingham Club had prepared a seritK 
of meetings to attack the Government, and tho 
agitation tvos summarily abandoned because the managers 
wore, rightly or wrongly, convinced that the mass of tho 
people were, to their great surprise, concerned for the 
honour of tho country. Tho oscillations of feeling and 
passion in the next two 3'cars may probably be still more 
violent and sudden. An Afghan or a Russian war, 
however unwelcome, might in the first instance produce 
either irritation against its alleged authors or sympathy 
with the official champions of national right. As the 
contest proceeded, the popularity of tho Goveniraont 
would depend almost exclusively on tho fortune of war. 
Liberals of tho school of Sir W. Habcoukt would perhaps 
defeat their own purpose by ostentatiously triumpning in 
the military defeats as in tho diplomatic miscarriages of their 
own country; but, on tho whole, distress and disappointment 
would operate against the Gbvemment. Tho plea.sur0 of 
driving Lord Beaconsjield and his colleagues from power 
will not bo nnmixed. A Liberal Government would suc¬ 
ceed to an inheritance of difficulty and danger abroad, and 
it would find a difficulty in agreeing on some main points 
of domestic policy. In a crisis like the present it fs not a 
little strange that a statesman of Mr. Gladstone’s rank 
should occupy himself with small party details and with 
frivolous csuculations. The msin proposition which be 
undertakes in his essay on “ Electoral Facts ” to demon, 
strate can scarcely be controverted. If the number of 
seats divided by eight gives a gain of seven seats, the same 
figure multiplied by eight will give a product of fifty-six. 


THE INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNALS OF EQ^, 

T he financial and political crisis through wHch Egypt 
has been and is still passing has necessarily thi^wn 
into the shade the working of the system of Internationa 
Tribunals, which, however, was the first decisive step in 
Egyptian reform, and was the great achievement of Nubab 
Pasha. It introduced into Egypt a large and valuable 
element of Western thought, and.it secured in*the chief 
towns the continual presence of a set of highly-educated 
Europeans who were entirely free from the reproach of 
being in any w^ay adventurers. On the whole, the system 
has worked well, but its operation has been beset by many 
unavoidable difficulties. These tribunals are, to a large 
extent, tho offspring of tho old Consular jurisdictions. 
Each European nation, under the old Capitulations with 
till) Porte, claimed to have the right of protecting its sub¬ 
jects against other foreigners, against the Govemment, and 
against tho natives of the country. It was agreed between 
the Khedive and tho Governments with which ho had to 
deal that a very large part of the jurisdiction of the 
C(msuls should bo surrendered into the hands of a set of 
judges nominated by the Khedive on the recommendation 
of the prin(Mj)al States interested in tho arrangement. A 
Code was drawn up, which was tho work of a French 
law>’cr, and is with few variations a reproduction 
of the FtoiicIi Code. Tribunals of Appeal and of First 
Instance v^vrv instituted; and it was laid down that all 
proceedings should bo conducted, at tho option of tho 
pavtioH, ill French or Italian. The general benefit to 
Egypt and to foreigners residing in Egypt has been so 
great that the inherent imperfections of the scheme cannot 
bn regarded os in any way justifying its condemnation. 
But time and experience have shown that imperfectionB 
in it exist. Being the offspring of independent juris¬ 
dictions, it is the parent of international jealousies. As 
these indepoTident jurisdictions were numerous, tho judges 
were too mimerons, and, being too numerous, they have 
boon ridiculously underpaid. Then, as tho whole aiTango- 
ment W'as tho fruit of separate treaties between Egypt and 
a variety of Powers, there is a great want of elasticity in 
the system. As tho treaties stand, so must tho whole 
system bo worked, and no changes can be mado in it 
during the five years for which tho experiment was to be 
tried. \Vhero tho Code is faulty or incomplete, its faults 
cannot bo rectified or its insufficiency made good, 
Tho principle on -which it ought to be intorprotod 
is also open to much uncertainty. The French Code, of 
which it is for the most part a reproduction, has boon sub- 
jeetod to innumerable interpretations, and although there 
is no necessity that these interpretations should bo accepted 
by tho Egyptian tribunals, there is always a great chance, 
bnt still an uncertain cbance, that they will bo. As French 
and Italian are the only two languages in which pleadings 
can be conducted or judgments delivered, the judges of 
other nations are at a disad-vantago. Of course they can 
learn, or may have already learned, two important European 
languages sufficiently well to understand what is said, and 
to -write with general accuracy what they wish to say. But 
a judgment composed in a foreign language is never the 
adequate exposition of the mind of a judge. He is obliged 
to use technical expressions which are not his technical 
expressions, and the language he is obliged to use is 
master of his i^oughts. England has been conspicuously 
fortunate in the choice made of its representatives on the 
tribunals; but an English judge who ms to work a French 
Code and givo judgment in French or Italian cannot give 
Egypt tho full benefit of English thought and knowledge. 

The tribunals have no jurisdiction as between natives. 
Their purpose is entirely different from that which it is 
said wo propose to effect in Asiatic Turkey, where we ask 
that justice shall be dealt out, not to foroi^<^ but to the 
mass of the population. But they have junsdiotion against 
the Egyptian Government. This arises fin>m the fa<^ that 
the old Consular jurisdictions were instituted for the pro* 
tection (ff foreigners, and the tribunals have inherited wir 
powers. The Code therefore provides that, when questions 
arise such as would be in the competence of the Gouri 
if an ordinary native were a parfy te the suit^ th^ shall 
also be in the competence of the Court if it is the Govern* 
mont that is sued. But it is one thing fbr the tribunal to 
give a judgment, and another to |^t it executed. The 
Khedivb has simply declined to let the tribunals exe¬ 
cute judgments against him. The tribunals have no 
machinery of justice at their dhtposal, and when any 
question arises betw;eeh thorn and the no- 
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thing bat diplomatic pressare can make the soTe- 
reign of the country do what he does not wish 
to do. Constant oollisions between the Kuediyb 
and the tribunals have thus occurred, and it is not 
to bo wondered at thStt they should have occurred. In 
special instances the Khedive may have been wrong; but 
it is not a merit, but an imperfection, of the system that 
the tribunals should nominally have a jurisdiction over the 
soyerpiflA which would not be tolerated in any free and 
civOised country. It is a remnant, and a mischievous 
remnant, of the old subjection of Egypt. That this sub¬ 
jection should have existed was an excellent thing when 
Europeans had no better protection than that of the inter¬ 
ference of their respeo^ve Governments. But, if the question 
of the present day is how justice can be best administered 
in Egy|)t so far as foreigners are concerned, there is 
no reason why foreigners should have any privileges 
against the Egyptian Government which they would 
not have against their own. So long as the Khedive 
keeps his promise to work entirely through a Ministry in 
which Fralice and England are permanently represented, 
it is in every way desirable that his Government sliould 
have the ordinary status of Govemmonts in civiliz(jd 
countries. 

If it is asked what improvements could be made in the 
present system when the five years for which it is to last 
in its present shape have elapsed, the answer must bo that 
it will be practically very difficult to establish what 
is theoretically best. International jealousies will 
throw endless difficulties in ’the way of any improve¬ 
ment, and the two reforming Powers, having achieved the 
difficult task of agreeing between themselves, will have 
to persuade a great variety of jealous Powers who 
have s< 5 arcoly any real interest in Egypt, and are sure to 
find fault with (jverything proposed, or else to set them at 
defiance and dictate what shall be done; and os among these 
Powers are Germany and Russia, it will require some 
courage to take so high a lino. But, if the best that co\ild 
bo thought of could bo done, it is not very hard to see in 
what direction improvements should bo made. In tho 
first place, tho number of judges should bo reduced and 
their pay increased. In spite of the reduction, tho number 
of English and Froneb judges should bo greater. The 
Code should be revised by a Commission formed out 
of tho present Court of Appeal. Tho special jurisdiction 
overthejGovernment should be abolished, while, on the other 
hand, tho machinery of justice should bo mode more 
effective. Whether it would bo desirable that English 
should be added to the official languages is perhaps 
doubtful. It would bo a considerable advanthgo ,to the 
country if this could bo done, as an English Bar could 
then practise, and Egypt, like other countries, has quite 
as much to learn from English legal thought as m)m 
French. But, as things are now, it is hard to see how 
the Courts could go on with their business when English 
was used. No one in Egypt except tho English knows 
any English. The intercourse between tho Khedive or 
his officials and Englishmen is carried on in French. To 
the judges and the Bar English is little bettor known than 
Turkish; and the French start with an advantage in 
their written Code and their language which we cannot 
rival. But it is not possible that the introduction of Euro¬ 
pean justice into Egypt should stop where it is 
now.' The new Ministry will have to protect 
the humblest subjects of the Khedive, and for this 
local courts in which there is a strong European 
element must be formed. Hero other nations have no 
recomized right to intervene. There will be only too 
muen room for international jealousy if none but French 
and English judges are appointed; and there is no occasion 
to widen the area of dispute and difference. As the 
language of the natives must be used for the proceedings 
and judgments, as well as for such elementaiy regulations 
as will suit the requirements of Egyptian peasants, French 
and English judges will have no advantage over each other. 
It will only M when proceedings on appeal are allowed 
that any question as to the undue prominence of either 
nation can arise; and here no solution would be satis¬ 
factory unless the Appeal Court, whatever it might be, was 
BO oonstitated that rWch or English might be used in it 
indifferent^. 


CARDINAL CULLEN. 

T he appointment of a successor to Cardinal OuidEN 
will probably bo expected in Ireland with a certain 
interest and cariosity, though the special confidence of the 
Poi*E is not necessarily rejiosod in the prelate who occupies 
the see of Dublin. lu the Romish as in the Anglican 
hierarchy, the Archbishop of Aumagh is tituliw Primate; 
but it is probably found convenient that the real 
chief of tho Papal Church should reside in the capital. 
Cardinal Cullen was transfijrred from Armagh to Dublin 
some years before ho was raised to tho rank ol Cardinal; 
and he was at all times regarded as tho authorized ropre- 
Bontativo of the Holy Soo in Ireland. Nearly fifty years 
ago Dr. Muuray, then Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Dublin, cultivated friendly relations with tho English 
Goveniment and oven with Archbishop Wiiatelt. His 
good sense and moderation laid not a little facilitated the 
removal of tho Roman Catholic diHabilities, for the 
English supporters of emancipation were bout on per- 
BUjiSing others, as they hod convinced themselves, that the 
bigotry of Romo was an obsolete rolic of the Middle Ages 
surviving only by the artificial aid of perscjcutiou. Lord 
Melbourne afterwards said that all tho fools were on 
one side and all the \sriso men on tho other, and after 
all tho fools proved ‘ to bo in tho right. Catholic 
Emancipation indeed was a measure os expedient as it 
was just; but many of tho reasons by which it was 
recommended were founded on utter ignorance of tho 
nature of R^imanism. Dr. Murray’s ohai’acter and lan- 
gniigc encouraged tho illusion that the abolition of obvious 
grievances would convert Roman Catholic priests into con¬ 
tented and loyal subjects. Another active prolate, who still 
Burvivos in extreme old age, has consistently exhibited 
an opposite typo of ecclesiastical activity. Archbishop 
MacHale was held up by his associate O’Connell to 
popular admiration by the ornate title of tho Lion of tho 
Tribe of JuDAH. In prosaic language he was an intolerant, 
prejudi( 5 cd, and turbulent politician, who was as much a 
malcontent Irishman as a spiritual dignitary. While the 
Holy See dreaded every form of popular movement, Arch¬ 
bishop MaoHale was always engaged in agitation against 
the English Government. In those days even Irish 
Catholics were scarcely bettor acquainted than English 
Frotostonts with tho traditional policy of Romo. The 
courteous Dublin correspondent of tho Duke of Welling¬ 
ton and tho fierce demagogue of Tuom, though they were 
both sincere Roman Catnoliesy were essentially national in 
their sympathies and their political conduct. Daring the 
agitation for tho repeal of tho Union, tho episcopacy and 
the priesthood were rather followers of O’Connell than 
instigators and dii'octors of his policy. 

Pius IX. devoted himself from his acceBsion to the 
ostablishment of tho concentrated despotism which has been 
tho only compensation for tho loss of temporal power and of 
influence over national Governments. The comparative in¬ 
dependence of tho Irish hierarchy was inconsistent with his 
system; and he showed unusual judgment of character in se¬ 
lecting Dr. Cullen as his agent for reducing afaithful but self- 
willed community to obedience. It was necessary that the 
chief instrument of the Holy See should be Irish by birtb, 
but Dr. Cullen had by education and long residence be¬ 
come an Italian monk, exempt from national prejudice or 
predilection. As Archbishop and Cardinal he discharged 
with undeviating fidelity his mission of promoting exdu- 
sively tho predominance of the Church. His first employ¬ 
ment was to withdraw the clergy from tho political con¬ 
flicts in which they seemed likely to merge their ecclesiastical 
ftinctions; but nothing was farther from Cardinal Cullen’s 
thoughts than tho suppression or mitigation of hostile 
feelings between tho Irish populace and the English 
Government. In political questions, except when the 
Protestant Establishment was concerned, Cardinal Cullen 
generally affected indi^rence, but he justly resented Lord 
John Russell’s foolish Ecclesiastical Titles Bill; and 
he regarded with still deeper repugnance the en¬ 
couragement which Lord Palmerston and his prizusipal 
colleagues afforded to Italian indepehdence. tfuder his 
control the Boman Catholic bishop bare steadily opposed 
all projects of mixed education. Whether or not the Irish 
people might profit by improved culture and by the asso¬ 
ciation of members of different sects, Cardinal Cullen would 
not incur the risk of reducing in the smallest degree tho 
orthodox exchisiveiiess of his Church. Ho was perhaps, even 
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for own purposes, mistaken in rejecting the compromises 
which were successively offered by Lord Mato and Mr. 
(iunsTONE; but a cnnHistent eoclesiasticul bigot cannot bo 
expected 'to display the clnstio pliability of a statesman. 
To Cardinal Cullujt, as to Pitra I A., the aDsolnte obedience 
of the fatt-hful was more indispensable than even the ex¬ 
tension of ecclesiastical influence. 

Cardinal Cullen’s o])pogition to the Fenian conspiracy, 
which was the most creditable of his public acts, may pro¬ 
bably bo attributed to mixed motives. Ho jjcrhaps depre¬ 
cated a rebellion wbicb was unlikely to prove successful; 
and ho distnisted, with reason, the clmi’acter and policy of 
ringleaders who were intimately allied with American 
Republicans. The Fenian agitators, though thiy court(?d 
the alliance of the Iri.sh prie-sthood, w'ero of the same class 
with the deadliest enemies of Rom(» in Gerniany, Italy, 
and France. Communists and f()ll()wcr.s of Gartualdi 
would, if they had succcf'dedintlicir plans, liav (5 been more 
difficult to deal with than English Ministers or Lord-Liou- 
tonants. Cardinal Cullen's frequent denunciations of the 
Fenian plot were useful ; and yet they were framed so as to 
avoid any expression of loyalty, or even of regard for public 
tranquillity. The comminations of the Church were care¬ 
fully confined to the accidental circumstance that Foniau- 
iam was constituted as a secret society. Cardinal Cullun 
formally censured, not t lit» design of robheiy, of murder, 
and of anarchical revolution, but the comjjarntivcly harm¬ 
less obligation of s(‘crcb oaths. lie invariably reminded 
the faithful that tlio Holy Father h.'ol ('xcommunicated tho 
Freomnsons ; and tliot the Fenians had, by then* secret or¬ 
ganization, brought theinsolvcs witliin the compass of the 
official curse. The Mauchester and Ch^rkonwell niurdorers 
were therefore as culpable as the late Earl of Zetlanjd or 
aft the Prince of Wales. There was a kind of feminine 
or monkish Hpite in the allecdation of idtiTilifying the 
Fenians with a body which, as Cardinal Citlliln must have 
known, is in Fiiigland a c-onvivial, charitable, and wholly 
innocuous club. Ills Irish adherents ])('rhaps obeyed his 
injunctions to abstain from Fcnianisiu the nun'c n^adily 
because his warnings seemed also to apply to an un¬ 
offending body of English gentlemen ,aud tradesmen. 

Cardinal Citlj,i:n had probably little leisnnj for theology 
after his arrival in Ireland ; and, as might have been cx- 
ptjctod, ho readily co;icurr‘ecl in all tbe doctrinal ex- 
travagance.s of lii.s spij’itual chief. Ho cjigei’ly accepted 
tho Syllabus, the Tmmaeubato Conception, and the dogma 
of Papal iufnllibility, as ho would havo acquiescod in a 
declaration madv on the same authority that tlio Pope had 
two heads or three nrm.s. Ho may penbaps have been sur¬ 
prised at tho capricious emotion which wns produced in 
the minds of some incoiisiFtont Hchismatics by innovations 
which never troubled the intellectual rc[)uso of tho Roman 
Catholic laity. Wliatever may bo the dangoi*s which 
havo induced the Cxerman Govcrnnu'ut to porsecui.o tho 
lifiraan Catholic clergy, tho Vatican (kmiicil has produced 
110 kind of j3olitical change in Ireland. Tho Hynod of 
Thurles had (iondemued mixed education belbro PiUS 
IX. had added a siugle article to tho creed. Those 
w’ho admiro with Lord MACAUiiAV the versatility of 
tho Roman Catholic Chin'ch may quote Cardinal Citllcn 
as an example of the htnc.^ss of a prelate for the particular 
services wliicli he was employed to rcndoi* to tho Holy 
SO0. Ho boro no resemblance to an equally cmiTiont eccle¬ 
siastical dignitary wlio died a week or a fortnight earlier. 
Bishop Dupanloup was more showy and more accom¬ 
plished, and ho was known perhaps to a wider circle; but 
Cardinal Cullen probably exercised groal-er influence 
because ho ruled over a simpler and more docile com¬ 
munity. It may bo conjectured that tho present Pope 
will choose a successor of similar temper and cbai’acter. 
An agitator might cause annoyance to the Government, hut 
ho would scarcely increase the influence of tho Church. It 
is not an unmixed advantage that throughout Europe the 
Roman Catholic priesthood is more and more losing its 
influence over the mass of the population, for the most 
questionable kind of moral discipline is better than 
anarchy. In the days of the Leagne Rome could 
si^ely cultivate the alliance of insurgents < and regi¬ 
cides ; but now her interests oTt) on tluj side of order. 
The Irish peasantry are the most obedient subjects 
still remaining to the Pope, and it would not be 
for his advantage to propagate disaffection which might 
perhaps ultimately change its object. It is difficult to 
feel entire respect for a funotionazy who has other political 


objects than the promotion of tho comiocm welflue; but 
an Irish Archbishop or Cardinal, though is in a ftilSo 
position, has many opportunities of doing giaod^ or of pre¬ 
venting evil. 

THE SENATE AND THE REPtTBLIC. 

T he choice of the delegates who are to represent the 
Communes in the Senatorial elections li^ justified tho 
confidence with which the Republican party have all along 
looked forward to the conteftt. The Sonato will not remain 
the stronghold of reaction which it has been since its crea¬ 
tion. Wholher it will continue to discharge that function 
i of revision and coiTection which^is all that a Second 
; Chamber can profitably claim cannot yet bo deton^ed, 

I but it is certain that it will discharge no other. It is not 
' easy to say what precise effect this change will havo on 
I tlio action of tho Cliamber of Deputies. There are some 
reasons for thinking that it will exert a moderating influ¬ 
ence, and others for expecting the exact contraiy. Hitherto 
a v<!ry Radieal Bill has had a fair chance of being rejected 
by tlio Senate. In the future this chock will be removed. 
Will tlu! Deputie.s be more moderate or more excited in 
view efi' thi.s change ? Will they argno that, as 
the Senate will pass whatever they insist upon, they 
jnii-v iu)w give the rein to their desires and make the 
Govui nment as Radical as they can desire ? Or will they 
Icc) f.liitt, now that tlio adoption of Radical measures by 
one ('Lla mber involvo.s their adoption by the other, it be- 
liovi 1 thorn to bo more careful what kind of measures they 
send up to tho Senate ? In the first case the existence 
of a ScLJOiid Chamber will be purely mischievous; iu tho 
socoTid cjhse it will be purely negative. If tho Chamber 
of Dopnties stood alone tho members would at least know 
t hat t,h(y must take tho eonsequenocs of tlieir own aids. 
No other liody would have even tho nominal power of 
I undoing what they had done. With a Senate invested 
with a nominally co-equal authority even this fraction of 
re.spoiisibility may disappear. The laws made by 
the Legislature will in name be made by the Senate 
jis well as by the Chamber of Deputies, and where 
the blamo of going wrong is divided, ifc sometimeft 
happens that both tho paidics who will ultimately 
share it liecome as careless of the result as though it 
were entirely tlm affair of the other. If, on tho other 
hand; tho knowledge that tho Senate has virtually with¬ 
drawn from the struggle brings home more clearly to the 
Deputies that on them, and on them alone, depends tho 
cliai’acterand success of legislation, the assimilation of the 
Ufipor to the Lower House will be an undoubted advan¬ 
tage. But it will be an advantage which might equally 
havo been gained by the abolition of the Second Chamber. 
At all events, whatever may bo the result of the change 
as regards the policy of tho Republican party, there is no 
question m to its result as regards their position. The 
Senate will no longer, oven in wish, be on the side of the 
Right, and, by consequence, the Right will no longer, even 
in fancy, havo any means of undoing the Republic. 

One chief interest which it hod been thonght that tho 
elections of the delegates would possess had been taken 
away before they wore held. Among the arguments which 
the Liberals have used, to recommend their candidature to 
the electors, one of tho most weighty has been the need of 
convincing Marshal M.aoMauon that tho restoration of per¬ 
sonal government had been rendered impossible. The 
conjectural willinppiess of tho Senate to abet him in a 
second dissolution had been regarded as the only remaining 
danger to the Republic, and it was hoped that when this 
willingness altogether disappeared the Marshal might be 
disposed to accept as definitive what he had hitherto 
been suspected of only accepting as provisional. All 
speculations on the influence of this discovery on the 
Marshal’s mind were laid to rest last week. Marshal 
MacMahon did not wait fi>r the result of the elections to 
declare himself a convert to the Republic. Be had' per¬ 
suaded himself, or had been persuaded, that the event was 
too little doubtful to moke it expedient to waitflorit. 
Thus the hopes which the reaetionavy party had built 
upon the Senate had really fiided away before tile future 
complexion of the Senate was detenmned. There is 
nothing in tho MabshaI’b career to sug^st thsi, he. 
has volunteered the sort of assmwnoe which he gave in his 
speech at the distribution of prizes, he will attempt to go 
back from his word. He has been untrue tb hia position 
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befocre now, but h» ham not been untrae to Iiib own do- 
80 Z 4 |ition of bis position. When the Eepublicnns wore sinn;- 
with secret unessiness, tbe praises of tlie lojal solclior 
at bead of tbe Go wmnent, loyal soldier himself had 
been oasefal not to define of what manner of Go vemriient ho 
considered himself the head. That Government wau in sue- 
cession a Royalist coalition anda Hepubiicaii Soptennnie; but 
nntl last l>ecomber it was never a Republic. The first 
was dissolved by tbeConnt of CHAMBOaffs persistence; the 
seQond failed to find acceptance with the electors; but 
Msirebal MacMahon bad probably no misgivings as to the 
part be had to play at either time. It was not until ho had 
surrendered himself to tho Republic that he considcrcc! 
that he owed it anything whatever. Even after this his old 
friends did not quite give up the hope that he might yet bo 
indaoed to make another effort to upset tho Repubiic ; but 
there is no evidence that the hope had any foundation. 
Now it has been disposed of once for all. To all appcinranoo 
Marshal MacMahon now considers himself the defender 
of tho Republic in the same sense ns ho formerly coiisidorcd 
himself the defender of the Conservative cause. He has 
agreed to do a cci'tain thing, and ho means to stand by Itis 
agroemont. Whether this cliange is duo to an eiilightcn- 
ing process which has tjiught him tliat to upset existing 
institutions on tho chance of replacing tlujm by others 
which may bethought preferable in.the abstract is a strange 
form of Cousei-vatism, or simply to the discovery that he 
had no means of giving effect to this abstract preference, 
does not appear. Rut, in dealing with Marshal SlAcMAnox, 
these considerations as to his motives arc unimportant. 
What is important is that he has of his own free will 
accepted the Ibjpublit) as tho Government to which France 
owes the progress whicli she has undoubtedly made during 
the last seven years; and that, having miKlo this n(!- 
knowledgment, he may be trusted not to revoke it. 

The only argument which tho Conservatives seem able 
to allege against this determination is that the RepublicanH 
are not genuinely attacbed to tbe existing institntion.s of 
France. Tho avowed purpose, they say, of th{j successCiil 
party in Sunday’s elections is the suppression of tho 
Senate. Now the Senate is the one obstacle to revolu¬ 
tionary designs which Ibund a place in tbe RepubJi(;an 
system. Its function, indeed, w'ns but a small one. Tho 
Senate wns not able to throw out all the Bills it would 
have liked to throw out, still loss to pass all the Bills it 
•would have liked to ])ass. Slight, however, as tho barrier 
was, it was tho only one, and tin? Conservatives ivere oon- 
sciiuently agreed in magnifying the importance of 
the Senate in tho constitutional suliemo. How, tbo^ ask, 
can tho party which wisljoa to alter tho ConsUtniion 
in this essential point be counted as well affected to tlio 
existing order of things ? It is we, they say, who are the 
true Republicans, because wo wish to keep the Constitu¬ 
tion unimpaired. Tho Conservatives who reason in this 
way are either unwilling or unable to realize tho vast 
difference that exists between a reform, however radical, 
in tho framework of an institution, and the overthrow of 
tho institution itself. A Republic without a Senate might 
bo a very different thing frimi tho existing Republic ; but 
the distinction would ho infinitely less marked than 
that between a Republic and a Monarchy. Yet 
it is this latter distinction that reactionary poli¬ 
ticians of all schools desire to introduce. Instead of 
amending and improving the existing Constitution, their 
object is to sweep it away. To that largo and increasing 
body of Frenchmen who are anxiou.s, above all things, to 
make the best of the goods or ills they have rather than 
to risk the unknown dangers of another revolution, tho 
latter attempt will seem a mere tempting of fortune, Tho 
Republic gives them all that they really care for—the 
essentialB of good ^veniment. The reactionary argument 
is simply that, by we side of an idea, the fact that they ai e 
already euj<^ng the essentials of good government ought 
to go for nothing. That is not a kind of reasoning which 
is cslcidated to make its way with the majority of French- 
nifixu 


FUBIilO WORKS IN INDIA. 

TKTHSN the famine poHcy of the Government of India 
Vf was under disenasion last Session, it was agreed 
to refer the wliofe question of Indian Public Works to a 
Select Committee of tbe Bouse of Commons. The order 
of nsfiarmoe, indeed, restrioted the inquiry to the 


dienoy of constructing public works with money raised on 
loan ; but, inaamueb as the Government of India Is not rich 
enough to execute public works without borrowing money 
to pay tho cost of them, this limitation amounts to nothing. 
Since TK67, at all events, railways and irrigation works 
have always been (constructed wilk bonx>wed money. They 
have been oharged, tliat is, to tho head “ Extraordinary ” ; 
Dxtraordinary nicaiiiug that tho works were to be executed 
without reference to tho state of tho finances. If there 
was anything left out of the revenue of the year it would 
of course go to pny for them; if there was nothing 
loft out of revenue a loan would bo resorted to. It 
follows from this that tho issue really laid bjpfore 
the Oomniitteo is, whether it is a good thing or a 
bad thing that large public; works should be under¬ 
taken by the Government of India, An inquiry of this 
kind tends, almost of necessity, to become an inejuiry into 
Indian finance generally. Putting aside tho military 
expenditure, which is dictated by other than financial con¬ 
siderations and consequently cannot be reduced to meet 
financial needs, almost tbe only margin left to tbe Govern¬ 
ment of India is that which has to do with public works. 
Tho preservation of internal tranquillity and the maiu- 
tenauco of a sulficient criminal police are, indispens¬ 
able accompaniments of civil organization. A people 
which was left without the i)ropor machinery for 
securing these ends -would bo a poorer people than 
one which is taxed to pay for such a machinery. But 
a people can exist without railways and without canals, 
though under certain circumstances and at certain periods 
it may bo exposed to groat Buffering for want of them. 
It cannot bo said, therefore, that the Government of India 
has no option in tho matter. It may bo quite justified in 
thinking that to make railways and canals is the true way 
of enriching tho people, and so enabling them to bear 
the necessary weight of taxation with less suiferiog to 
ihcmHolves. But the question is by no means one which is 
answered as soon as stated. To know when taxation yields 
more to a nation than it takes away from it is to have 
worked out the most perplexing problem which a finan¬ 
cier can propose to himself; and as regards India 
there has not boon that amount of thought given to 
tho question in this country which can enable Eng¬ 
lishmen to form an opinion on it offhand. Indeed 
it is only quite lately that Englishmen have begun 
to think it necessary, or have even begun to consider 
wbether it may become necessary, for them to form an 
opinion on it. But tbe more that is known about Indian 
finance, tho less satisfactoiy the ftujts oftbe situation appear; 
while tho course of European ])ulitics threatens to make 
the decision of Indian problems increasingly dependent 
on the policy of the Home Government. The compound 
result of these two tendencies is to augment, we can hardly 
say the interest, but certainly the concern, of Englishmen 
in Indian affairs. From tho moment that Indian troops 
were summoned to redress tho wavering balan(ie of Ifinroptam 
strength, it was plain that Indian and English finanoe 
would bo more and more intermingled. India retained and 
administered for its own sake only implies a very different 
collocation, of idea-s from India rctaiiied and administered, 
not for its own sake only, but for the sake of England as 
well. 

The Select Committee have naturally not found a single 
Session long enough to complete tho inquiry. They have 
examined barely a dozen witnesses, all of whom, though 
for diffbi'out reasons, are iu favour of executing public 
works, provided that they are the kind of works of which 
they approve. The other side—the side which holds that 
in tho present condition of India public works are an ex¬ 
travagance — has yet to be heard; and it is from tho 
evidence tendered on this side of the question that we may 
expect to gain most knowle<lge of the iioaticial capabilities 
of the oountiy. It is veiy difficult for an Indian official to 
have a perfectly unbiassed pinion ou this print He has 
been too much mixed up with the works already executed 
to balance fairly the good that they have done against the 
money that they have cost. In theory there ought io be 
no room for difference of opinion uptm this head. The 
rule laid down for the construction of ** extraordiiiary ” 
public worics was that they were not to be urdertaken 
unless the Govemment of India were satisfied on fhll in¬ 
quiry that they would pay. But so many barge puhlio 
works m sHR unflnishod that the aoouraoy of the fore¬ 
cast which led to their being undertaken has still io bo 
tested, while as regards those already finished there have 
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been Isoxne instances of miscalonlation. Altbonffb, bow- 
OTer, an Indian official may have no claim to nave his 
opinion upon the policy of undertaking large public works 
accepted as conclusive, it is in his power to state fully what 
the case in ffivour of public works really amounts to, and 
thus to inform the Committee what are the precise points 
upon which it is expedient to hear the other side. The present 
inquiry is one in wmeh the choice of witnesses will be a matter 
of the utmost importance. The Report of the Committee 
when it comes will either represent the opinion of only a 
bare majority of its members, or be so milk.and-water an 
affair that nobody will pay any attention to it. But the 
evidence, if the selection of witnesses is judicious, will 
constitute a storehouse of information upon all the points 
involved in the controversy. 

ThQ ^rimd facie case in favour of a large expenditure on 
public works is certainly strong. The two main causes, it 
is said, of Indian poverty are the absence of adequate 
means of raising produce and the absence of adequate 
means of disposing of the produce already raised. In 
many parts of the country irrigation is indispensable to 
the proper cultivation of the soil; in all parts of the 
country roads and railways are indispensable to the proper 
distribution pf the crops. The more abject the poverty of 
the Indian peasant is, the more essential it becomes to pro¬ 
vide him with those necessaries. Granted that he has only 
sixpence a week to live on, how can that sum bo increased 
excjept by enabling him either to grow more produce or to 
sol] what he has already grown to better advantage p Tho 
(’ontention on tho other side is that there is a degree of 
poverty which cannot rise to tho height of reproductive cx- 
])enditure. There is so little for the people to live on that it is 
dangerous to diminish it even for tho purpose of ultimately 
making it larger. It may bo true in the abstract that a 
man will be more likely to get on in tlio world if be Las a 
decent coat on his back, but no oue would think of advis¬ 
ing a starving man to forego his food in order to have 
means with wliich to pay ilio interest on money borrowed 
for the purpose of buying new clothes. Ho would be told 
to rest content with his rags until ho had raised himself 
somewhat above the point of absolute destitution. This is 
maintained by some writers to bo tho proper analogy 
to the condition of the Indian peasant. Ho is re¬ 
duced, it is said, to live on less than is sufficient 
to keep him in ordinary health, and one cause at least of 
his being in this misemblo plight is the taxation of an 
absolute necessary. The miserable food which is all that 
ho can command is not commonly wholesome without salt; 
but so long as salt is taxed the ryot cannot afford to got it 
more than twice in a week. It is from men thus circum¬ 
stanced that the Government takes money in order to make 
railways and canals. Very possibly, it they wore once 
made, they would do all the good which their advocates 
say would follow from them; but the process of making 
them implies sacnfice, and tho people of India are fallen 
so low that there is nothing left for them to sacrifice. It 
is an issue which well deserves to bo thoroughly threshed 
out, and tho Select Committee will bo wanting in their 
duty if they leave out of sight any of tho considerations 
involved in it. Tho reasons which make tho decision 
doubtful are reasons associated with, and deriving their 
force from, the larger question of Indian finance generally. 
It is impossible to pass judgment on proposed improve¬ 
ments in irrigation or in carriage without taking into 
account, not only tho profit to be ultimately derived from 
them, but also the ability of the people to bear tho present 
loss which they will entail. 


THIS PRANKS OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 

T he professors of Social Science have never been re¬ 
garded as dangerous, but they have been sometimes 
found to be dull. Indeed dulness was until quite lately 
thought to be their special attribute, and a taste for their 
deliberations has been commonly associated with a morbid 
appetite for sermons. Minds not snfficiently robust for 
the digestion of any other kind of intclloctuAl food have 
found a mild refreshment in the annual proceedings of the 
Social Science Congress, where discussions carefully cal¬ 
culated neither to cheer nor to inebriate have hitherto 
been supplied in full measure. It was a pity, we tKink, 
to disturb the serene and happy atmosphere that belonged 
to these meetings; for if the Social Science Association is 
once tempted to sacrifice its dnlness, it will find it hard to 


win another distinction. It is true, no doub^ ^hai some of 
tho “ qistra-Parliamentary utterances ** of leading politioi^ 
have recently appeared to compete with the Afusooiai^ii, 
upon its own ^und. But tho British public is nothing 
if not loyal. It would never have been persuaded to forget 
that the Social Scientists were the “ original ** dull people; 
and, however tedious and tiresome our statesmen might 
have become, they would not, we think, have wrested 
from the Association a following that had been won by 
years of mild and unproductive debate. Nothing could 
have imperilled the stability of the institution but a most 
deplorable want of faith on the part of its own members. 
Tho Cheltenham mooting would have been as snooessM 
as its predecessors if those who had tho conduct of the 
pro( 3 ocdingg had paid a greater regard to the established 
cliiiractor of tho body to which they belong. But by some 
evil mischance a desire of novelty has been allowed to over¬ 
ride more prudent counsels, and now that a revolutionary 
spirit has once intruded itself we can have no confidence 
that these meotings will ever bo dull again. 

Such a change of programme, however it may fasoinate 
the more reckless spirits, must bo a caiise of just annoy¬ 
ance to the older members of the Society. They will 
have reason to complain that they have been beguiled 
to Cheltenham under false pretences, and we may even 
doubt whether they can have had any warning of 
tho severe shock that was in store for them. An 
old lady who had boon accustomed to sit under an 
Evangelical prcjachor, her eyes tho while reposing peace¬ 
fully on whitewashed walls, would bo rightly indignant 
if the interior of her favourite conventicle were found 
one day decked with ritualistic flowers. And in like 
maniior tho old women of both sexes who have boon 
so long tho stay of ‘Iho Social Science Association 
cannot fail to bo scandnlizcd at what has been going 
on in tho Art section of tho Congress. Wo always feared 
that tho establishment of this Art section, which is an 
encroachment of only recent date, miglit tend to disturb 
the serenity of the annual meetings. Tho dimensions of a 
main sowor or tho details of prison discipline may be dis- 
cu.sscd without tho fear of passionate conflict; and, seeing 
that these and other topics of a like nature had served the 
Congress so long, it was but a wanton spirit of innovation 
which led to tho introduction of questions of art. For of 
all p<?ssiblo themes this is perhay)8 the least susceptible of 
dull and tedious treatmout, and it is therefore oiio upon 
which tho devoted students of social science must vonturt^ 
at their peril. How well grounded our fears have been 
is proved by tho debate upon tho “Undrapod Figure 
“ in Art,” which took place last Saturday. Mr. P. H. 
Ratwuunk of Liverpool has, it would seom, rushed in 
where tho more expericncod members of the Association 
would have feared to tread, and tho effect of his rash 
adventure fiircibly reminds us of an unfortunate incident 
that marred tho ha])pinesB of a memorable ontertainment 
graphically dcsci-ibcd by Dickens. The tea-party at 
TonoEKs’s given in honour of Mr. Pecksniff and his 
daughters proceeded, it will he remembered, with perfect 
decorum until that eminent architect had been sent 
upstairs to bod. Even thou ho uttered from the head of 
the stairs a series of sentiments which might fitly be in¬ 
scribed above the door of the Social Science AtBSOoiation. 
“ Lot us,” he said, “ improve our minds by mutual inquiry 
“ and dis«ussiun. Let us be moral. Let us contemplate 
“ existence.** For many years the Social Scientists nave 
been content with those innocont pleasures. With each 
returning autumn they have contemplated existence; th^ 
have improved their minds by mutual inquiry, and they 
have been irreproachably moral. But Mr. Pecksniff went 
further, and we regret to say that the Sucial Science Asso¬ 
ciation has followed his example. He impressed upon the 
assembled guests at Todgees^s the &ot that the legs of 
“ the human subject are a beautiful production,** just 
as Mr. Rathbone has insisted upon telling the good people 
at Cheltenham that the nude form is the “crown and 
“ glory of creation.** Mrs. Todgbes and her Mends, as 
our readers will remember, sought a refuge firom these 
terrible realities by locking the eloquent architect into lus 
room; but Mr. Rathbone*s audience had no such xesouroe. 
For them there was no possible means of escape; 
having been imprudent enough to establish an Art section, 
they were foroed to abide by the oons^nenoes. Ko do-^ 
in their printed proceedings they will be able to pubHi^ 
“ a fbmily edition ** of Mr. FUtHBONS's oxatio&i vtA m 
the meantime those busy people, the newspaper reporter^ 
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liftTO sent foitli ta world its most efiectiye and telling 
passages. 

The opening sentences, it must bo confessed, shhw a 
certain oonsiaeration for the feelings of his audience. 
There is an obvious endeavour to cast a veil of social 
BOience over this dreadful subject; and the statement that, 
when “ coward Europe sufiered tho unclean Turk to soil 
“ the sacred shores of Ghreoco by his polluting presence, 
“ civilization and morality received a blow from which 
« they have never entirely recovered/* may possibly have 
• snggested to a part of the audience that here wns 
an occasion for the application of prompt measures of 
sanitary reform. But these legitimate expectations must 
have Deen speedily dissipated. The “unclean Turk*’ 
served only as a crag upon which Mr. Rathbone momen¬ 
tarily alighted in his soaring fliglit; and quickly passing 
from that “ source of all impurity, tlio East,” be con¬ 
ducted his hearers, almost without warning, to the nude 
figure of Jonah in tho Catacombs and to MichaeTi Angelo’s 
decorations in tho Sistine Clmpcl. Tho claims of social 
science were again condescendingly recognized by a rofer- 
enco to the evils of tight-lacing, and the cheers of the 
assembly revealed a lingering liofjo that they wore still 
on firm and familiar ground. These happy momonts 
of confidence, however, must have been very brief, for in 
tho veiy next sentence Mr. Rath bone spoke quite in an 
artistic style “ of tho exquisite beauty of lino of a wclJ- 
“ shaped bust.*’ We cannot pretend to do jnstico to the 
address as a whole; and, indeed, its glowing periods would 
find no fitting shrine in our sober pages. But, in justice to 
tho speaker, it is only right wo should give some hint of 
tho .practical measures by which lie proposes to en¬ 
force his views. He suggests—and we have really no¬ 
thing to urge against it—that “ the culture and chivalry 
“ of the land ** should “ stand shoulder to Bliouhlor,” and 
“ raising once more the old cry of * St. (jEOTtOB forMorric 
“ ‘ England,’ go forth to do fierce battle in defence of 
“ womanly beauty and womanly jmrity against tho fell 
“ Eastern dragon of prudish pruriency.” The only possible 
objection that suggests itself to this plan concerns the com- 
plications that might arise by an oiideavonr to combine a 
settlement of the Eastern question with a vindication of 
tho place of “ tho undrapod figure in Arl..’* Wo would 
rather counsel tho members of the Social Science Associa¬ 
tion to make choice between these two duties; and perhaps, 
as the case of the “ fell Eastom dnigon,” or the “ unclean 
“ Turk,” as Mr. Ratiibone has previously described him, 
is now occupying tho attention of the wliolo of Europe, 
social science might more usefully ociiiijy itself hy study¬ 
ing tho distinctions, already noted by Mr. IhjCKSNii'i', 
hot ween “ tho anatomy of nature and tho anatomy of art.” 
}lut from tho discussion which followed Mr. Rathbone’s 
paper, it would seem that tho Association is met by an 
initiaj dilficulty that must seriously embarrass any 
cflbrts at refonn. There appeared to be a general 
willingness on tho part of tho representatives ol‘ 
culture and chivalry assembled at Cheltenham to stand 
shoulder to shoulder in tho manner recommended by Mr. 
Rathbone ; but they could not quite make up their minds 
as to the object for which their “ fierce battle ” was to bo 
waged. All wore agreed in their admiration of the 
nude; and the unanimity was so complete that tho 
Chairman regrotted there had been no one to take 
tho opposite view. Several speakons, however, con¬ 
tended that “ tho perfect male figure was the model of 
“ beauty **; and of course, if that is so, there will bo no 
need to do anything to the “fell Eastern dragon,” nor can 
wo summon with so much confidence the powerful assist¬ 
ance of St. George. 

For the settlement of this and other delicate questions 
connected with art tho jlhblic will henceforth look to tho 
Social Science Association. This powerful body has now 
embarked upon a new career, in which it will no longer 
bo possible to rest content with improved model dwellings 
or increased facilities of ventilation. These are triumphs 
of tho past. In the future it will have more powerlul 
foes and more desperate encounters; and, as we think of 
tho magnitude of these prospective labours, we cannot but 
reject upon the insignificant causes from which great 
events so constantly spring. This luminous discussion 
on tho value of the undraped fi^re, with tho tremendous 
iBsnes it involves, for art and for the world, would never 
have taken place but for some prudish lettots in a pro- 
^ vincial paper. The chance exhibition in a provincial 
^llery of a clever picture hy Mr. Tapema whs the origin 


of some rather ridiculous correspondence in the Liverpool 
papers. Liverpool was shocked to see what London had 
studied with equanimity, and the ignorance displayed in 
some half-dozen protests from outraged fathers of families 
rather iuconscquontly suggested to Mr. Rathbone that the 
whole world needed to bo instructed upon the subject. 
As wo listen to his enthusiastic utt-orancos, it seems 
almost impossible to realize that there were nude figures 
in art before tho time of Mr. T’ahkma. For tho moment 
wo are almost tempted to believe that this was tho first 
experiment in a new kind of art, and that the memboi's of 
the Social Science Association ai'(3 its first defenders. 


WEAK HRKTIIliKy. 

rilHE undergraduate who inveutod tho text “ Beware of weak 
A. brethren " gave advice which was at least as valuable, though 
not quite as apostolic in its sanction, as ho supposed. Like most 
good counsel, tho maxim is a very hard one to put into practice. 
Weak brethren are the scourge and torment of every cause which 
has tho slightest power of making converts. It is fortunate that 
their very weakness makes thoiu readily gravitate to the nearest 
conveniont centre of opinion, so that they are tolerably well dis¬ 
tributed among all sects and parlies. If they Lave a tendency to 
drift to one side more than another, it is to the side of novelty in 
religion, politics, literature, arid sentiment. Any one who con¬ 
sidered their nature dispassionately would expect to find weak 
brethren disposed to shelter themselves under tho shadow of things 
that are old and well established. Their fiuttei-ing restlessness, on 
the other hand, is like that of nowly fledged birds. Something 
prompts them to leave the warm nest of old habit, and they fiap 
towards the first foothold of new notions, and cling there convul- 
eively. Their associates do not find it altogether desirable to shake 
them off, and yet are hampered b; them in every movement. 

Weak brethren act, now as an uudeBimble siiinulus, and again 
as an unwelcome drag. TJioy are by turns absurdly audacious and 
foolishly timid. They are investors, and they “ plunge ” wildly 
on exotic loans and fabulous mines till the mouiotil comes when 
they create a panic by withdrawing all their wealth at a ruinous 
loss. They aro disciples of some religious novelty or revival, and 
they molie wild work of their sect. They have been known,^o 
go BO far os to make preparations for a human sacrifice in a ^^cotch 
peasant s hut; and they tire always rtsody to speak with strange 
tongues, to shout, and prophesy, and piny the ecstatic. When 
weak brethren aro not in that extrt'ine they tiro parodying ortho¬ 
doxy, and insisting on the persecution of every one whose ideas 
about candles, Sunday, the Ark, or tho Book of Jasher differ from 
their own prejudices. In many country districts, and especially 
in Scotland, weak brethren have the upper hand, and triumphantly 
lord it over their neighbours. Jf you play the piano on Sunday 
or introduce Mnrryat’s novels into the parish libnuy, if you join in 
a rubber at whist, if you go to soo the play when you ore in town, 
the weak brethren have two ways of making you feel the inordi¬ 
nate wickedness of your conduct. Tho more sensible merely 
traduce you, cut you, and invent prepof>torouR stories about your 
past, present, and" future. It is disagreeable to be the victim of 
this combined action, but then the sullering is confined to one person 
or one family, and even they have some of tho consolations of the 
martyr. The weak brother has a sharper arrow in his quiver than 
that. lie simply takes to desperate courses, and to what the 
Prayer-Book calls “ wretclilesBiiess of unclean living,’’ and lays the 
blame of bis ruin at your door. Ills moral ideas all hang together, 
and they all depend on the sliiumest thread of Ciistom and preju¬ 
dice. Ho is accustomed to look on a Sunday walk as a sin of the 
same order as habitual intoxic-alion, perjury, or theft. Conse¬ 
quently, when he finds persons to whom, in his imbecile way, lie 
looks up, transgi'essiDg one of his rules, he argues that he may 
ns well transgress tho rest of thorn. “To play the piano ;on Sun¬ 
day is not wrong,” the weak brother or sister reasons, “ for the 
squire’s sister does it. Now 1 Inivo no reason for thinking that 
one thing is more wrong than anotlier; if one broach of custom is 
right all are harinles.s; ami therofore thoro can be no harm in steal¬ 
ing the spoons, or in brealring any other commandment,” Tho 
weak brother has not much promptitude of action ; but on Ibis ex¬ 
traordinary “ practical syllogism ” ho never fails to net. He goes 
to the devil, is caught at last, and confides to the prison chaplain 
that he dates his riiiu from the day when he Jieai'd the fatal piano, 
or beheld the surreptitious game of dominical lawn tennis, or 
averred that his mistress was “ not at borne ” when she imlly was 
w ithin her gates. These confidences of the weak brother, and the 
sermons and tracts which are founded on tiiem, and tho pious aji- 
prehensiuns excited in the hearts of the respectable forces of the 
fraternity, fetter lii'e and harmless pleasure in every direction. 

There are thousands of young people who, though th^ dance, 
do so in the firm belief that they axe waltzing to perdition, and 
who, wheu they venture to visit the theatre, shudder at the 
allegorical words “ The way to the Pit." Millions of children are 
under terrible apprehensions that “ Father is a goat,” as a popular 
tract says, because father smokes his pipe, drinks his glass of ^er, 
has a throw at skittles, or reads his Sunday newsp^r. Weak 
brothers and sisters are resporndMe for the existence or generations 
of pietistic little prigs, who may perhaps never recover their healthy 
tone of mind, or, more fortunate, may live to laugh at their aUurd 
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delusions. Tbo religiomi wetik brother and sister are reraarkable at 
once for ihoir amazing credulity and Ibr their njaddeoini^acepticiem. 
They are the natural advocates of the hypocrite and of the com- 
inercial impostor, because in all attacks on him they see a virulent 
assault on religion. T!»ey are capable of believing the most mon¬ 
strous figruenU against the character of their neighbours who 
make no particular pretensions, and they swallow camels in the 
way of taking tbo virtm a of the humbug at l»is own valuation. 
The evidence of tlieir own eyes will not convince them of his 
guilt, Molioro’s Oigou is n iair specimen of the weak brother, 
though In be sure bis eyes are at hist opened in a very practical 
way. Rut .even Orgon baa his Ibil, and appears almost an esprit 
furl in contrast with his mother, >linc. iWnello, the very type 
of the weak aiater. Jnko all people of her sort, she backs the pre¬ 
tensions of Tartufie with the uu.wt eager credulity:— 

. VtmM no lai V4»ulr/. mnl, o,t no h* ivbutfz 
toll'll qn’iJ vows (iit a toiM vm xi'rilr-.: 

4'onlrc le imVIk* ipK! Mun rti-ur m* fuurroiioo, 

Kt rintcu-l ilu C'iol Oht tout, co qui li- pou>He. 

While she is thus credulous about tlio virtue of Tartuffc, noibing 
will make the good laily see that there is no luisi'hiuf in 
CrtS ciirrosM's sans a la portc phmtrs; 

and all charges against the favourite are move vovtes hlem, Bui 
Mme. Penielle’a powers of belief reach their climax when her own 
son cannot persimde her of the truth of what he has seen with hia 
own eyes:— 

MmK- l^KliSKM C. 

On vous aura rinil sots contos th* Ini. 

Oiu.ov, 

fTb vous lu (lit (pw* j'ai vu tout niohmOnu' 

Mmi:. J’hKNiaj.i:. 

Dcs t'vpiits incdis.ins la nialao (‘.st fxtu'im*. 

Oiu.ov. 

Voup nu* fciic/ ihmmcv, aia iiiiTc. .Ti; vciii'^ di < 

Ouc j’ai vu (h: inc-* \('u\ un cuuk'. si hanh. 

■M.mk. ri.ijNMA.r. 

*’■ Les hui^'iits out toiijoiin (111 vvnin ii n'lmiulro., 

I'h n’l'sl, ici-b.i', <iiii h't’ii piii.sne (l('TvM(lrc. 

IIow many modern iVrncllos use precisely tbo same avgiinients in 
favour of pious preteiuhii’s tiiLen p'd-liiuuled in every eriiuo, from 
murder to the mere fabrication ol hypollmtical balance-slMM'ls. 

If the weak brother is more mischievous and aimoyiiig in one 
place tlmn anotlicr, it is perhaps in the fiidd of politit^s that 
no does his worst and wickedest. TIio present dilapidated 
estate of what was once the J.iberal ])arty is mainly due to 
the industry of weak brelliron. They are naturally attracted to whal- 
evor i.s “ advanced,” and they ]iroinptly buriestpie any doctrine of 
which ihoy approve. They are the people who think tin* Per¬ 
missive Rill llio“hiib,’* ns the Amnricans say, of tin* political 
univei'se. Thc.ve are they that demujid the abolition of every sort of 
check on every species of priivenlible disease. So enamoured are 
they of liberty lliat they insist xm giving ]ioople leave to die for 
the glorious privilege of being uiiieacIiablH and irreconcilable 
idiots. They have made the J'astern qiie«tion the deligrht of 
political wild asses wldcdi it is, by believing in tin* infallibility of 
the Ozar, in the plenary inspiration (^f Russian diplomstists, and 
the immtu'ulalo virtue and spotless purity of the lJussian armies. 
They are assured by the. ujNstic teaching of some inward un^nitor 
that all acts of an existin'? (loverniuent are inspireil by tb« power 
of evil that is in ibe world, and directed by a stream of tendency 
which makes for the very opjiosite of righteousness. I’lio prophet s 
donkey is commonly supposed to havo had an unploas.int existence, 
always coming in, wdlhout .special int(*rcst (jr nndeistuiidiiig of 
what was going on, at the end of every evt^nt. If the LiU'ral 
party may bo compared to the prophet, it is plain thiit the donitey 
has got his head Just now and is taking the lead, drugging the 
helpless people of sense, in Id a dozen quugmiivs and in chase of 
hall* a hundred contradictory crotchets. Thesit are the deeds of 
weak brclhmi; and the fun is that the bretlire,n and the si&terbood 
may at any momr'ut change wdnit they call their opinions, and 
begin to pcroam for the very opposile of all tin* iuou.*iiures which 
now excite them. The weak bruilier in an hour of angry reaction 
is a terrible spectacle, and, wheihtjr in advance or retreat, is un 
ally of the most miachlcvous disposition. 

In art and literature weak brethren do little worse than make 
the school or set to which tliev cliug'^ ridiculona. Of course they 
are all for the newest or the most d(.‘Jightfully old-fash loned way 
of doing things. When they write the English tongun they are 
apt to rely on “ eke.-s,’' hovvheilV^ and to talk of people 
** deeming’*' thi.^, and ^'cleuAing * to that, bocaiise these ex- 
preseiouB savour of simplicity and sturdy ninnfulness. Tn verse 
they say “ mo ” inatciid of more, a charming trait by which your 
weak bV‘>ther among bards may readily bo rccogiiized. They 
greatly prefer “ witlioutun ” to ‘‘ without/’ and never say a nver 
ia frozen if they can lind a pretext for declaring that it is “ froren.” 
They introdu(‘,e “ y’s ’ in places where tliey have long ceased to 
be familiar, and one is somoiinms tempted to fancy that they art) 
in a couspiiacy with those cMier weak brethren, the reformers of: 
spelling, to conluse and degrade the Engli.xh language. Naturally i 
tlw gambols of these library weak brethren, and of the sweet souls i 
wbo lor ever talk of solemn and subtle thitigs, “ let in ’* the good i 
Stupid Britii.h atitirisU Jlo has his favourite liing at people who i 
du not think, with the late .Mr. (loi-don RHnnett, that the style of 
the proinolud lun^spaper importer is the perfection of langua^. He 


assaults every one who doss not sedolons^ avoid ongniolity 
or distinction, and thus the weak literary brother is not 
only a boro himself, but an occasion ^or the bestowal 
of the tedium of others. The weak brother who danbs 
is an olTence of the samh order. He not only paints stt- 
green ladies and gamboge men, but he gives all the stupid 
smart people a chance of writii]{i[ funny letters to tiie or of 
manufacturing a chapter of satincal padding for their ** society 
novel.’* This is the worst the weak brother; through h^ ^e 
enemy ha.s endless occasioua to scofl* and to rejoice, while the 
stronger peraons whom he imitates are afraid^to open a book or |g?o 
into a picture-gallery for fear of meeting a ^tesque but unmis¬ 
takable shadow of their own works. If the weak orethren of ad¬ 
vancement go on os they have begun, originality will sood become 
a laughing-stock, and refinement a hissing and a byword. Already 
they have taken “ culture ” to themselves, and have ousted Mr. 
Matthew Arnold. The Philistines have stolen his clothes when he 
was bathing, and therein they go masquerading. Their voice ia 
heard in Trinity College, Dublin; and the trick con be imitated in 
Kdiuburgb. 


THE qUAUTEltLY REVIEW ON DRYDEN. 

f pilJil current number of the Quarterly Review opens with what 
-A. is in majiy ways a remarkable article on lh*yden—remarkable 
for its IcTigth and fulness, and also for the vigorous style in 
which it is written. 8uch a eulogy on the personal as well as in¬ 
tellectual qualities of Dryden has scarcely been expressed since 
(’ongreve, in addressing tho Duke of Newcastle, extolled his great 
friend with all the elegance and persuasive grace of which he was 
so tine a master. The Quartornj Reviewer surpasses Scott and 
oven Johnson iti his reverence for the personal character of one of 
the greatest pods whom evil tongues over maligned. As the clear 
judgment of Congreve acknowledged, the life of Dryden was so 
unsoltled and its recoi*J so variegated that “ it might well become,” 
as it dill, peculiarly “ liable both to misapprehensions and misrepre¬ 
sentations.’ No man of letters, perhaps, ever raised against himself 
such a concourse of rancorous and angry passions; few have suf¬ 
fered so deeply and so long from the infamies of envy. Pope escaped 
cdinparatively scot-free from the revenges of his victims. But ho 
ste}»ped above and beyond the crowd to disperse his poisoned 
aiTuw.s, while Dryden stood in the arena itself and aimed his blows 
with a bludgeon. Pope contrived to protect himself within a 
body-guard of his friends, while the simpler and more generous 
satirist of the Mt ihil was always being stabbed in the bade by 
some traitorous Uoche.<it0r or oil'endod Shadwell. Moreover, there 
is no group in literary history so unstable, so treacherous as that * 
of the Risloratiou poets and playwrights. The moan ligures sbii't 
bLdbro our eyes as tbo kaloid(*8oope of time goes round, and each 
year brings romo fresh combination of greed or villany. Among 
ihc.'O fmil or knavish porsoungcis there is <me who, with all his 
faults, is at any into vigorous and honest; of Jlrydon at le.ast we 
can l>e sure that he was of a nature exceeding bunuine and com¬ 
passionate/’ and we are hnjipy to see that the Quarterly Reviewer 
insists So strongly on this point. Much of his criticism of the 
generally ri'ceived stories of the poets misdeeds is sound and 
valuable. Pur instance, bis consideration of tho charges of 
licentiousnes.s brought against Dryden by his enemies, and repeated 
by each (.ditor down to Mr. (Jhristie, is exceedingly sensible, and 
his clearing of the poet’s fame highly satisfactory. lie allows, 
however, tho paiufnl story of Dryden’s habitual disagreement with 
his wife to pass with little objetition, and hem wo may push his 
line of argument a little further than ho does. 

It will be remembered that Dryden, being thirty-two years of age, 
married Lady Kiizabeth Howard, wlio was seven years younger, 
that slu*. boro bim three sons, and that they Hvod together for 
nearly forty years, until his death. On the face of it this seems a 
remarkably felicitous union, liut the lady was the daughter of 
tbo Karl of Rerlcshin'. (uid Drydeu’s uitscrupiilous enemies did not 
refrain from making ihsiniiations which very naturally would 
(jntcr into the minds of vulgar persons, but which should scarcely 
be** referred to by grave historians. Dryden wtts a gentleman by 
birth, l^ady hilizabiiths brothers were his intimate friends, and 
the whole family visibly hankered after the excitemonta of a lite¬ 
rary lilo. Tho liowai'ds were scarcely exceeded even by the Killi- *• 
grows in their practical pursuit of literature. The brothers were 
tbo husbaiid'*s irieiids; tuo father consented to tho marriage and 
was present at it; the vague innuendos of unscrupulous libellers 
twenty years afterwards are surely .scarcely deserving of our con¬ 
sideration. Less easily met is the allegation that I^ady l^izabeth’s 
temper was moro.se and e.xacting, and that the pair were unloving 
and nnhapny. On this subject tae Quarieii^ lieviewer has nothing 
to allege; but there are documents in existence which throw^ or 
seem to throw, some favourable light on this also. In 1730, im¬ 
mediately after the death of Oongreve, there was issued a b^k 
the very form of which is calculated to inspire suspicion 
in the critical mind. The of the Life^ Writings^^mi 

Ammra of William Congtevsj J%., to which a Mr. CharlaB 
'Wilson appended tlie doiibtiul credit of his name, is one of the 
most arrant pieces of book-making that ever responded 
demand of public curiosity. So little wu its pre^ten^M to 
respectability that no name of publisher or prints a^eared upon 
the }A'etenlious title-page. Notnl)^ could be more wi^tcbed than 
the arrangement of its contents. [Fortunately, perhaps^ thq potion 
of Amours” is of the character of the faUiooa chapter m Ice- ♦ 
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landie Snakes. Wh«t inforroation is given of the life of OungreTo 
b vague, maceitrate, and rambling in the esctrente. Hall' the 
volume ieiiiled up by reprints of tho cfmtrovorey with Collier and 
by the early rom^co of Invognita^ wliile the editor does not objert 
to an oxcureion so wide fi^uni his theme as tho (mbiu'ntion of a 
small, but very ourioue, dissertation on the usefulness of Simils,'' 
which had been the means of converting Mr. Congreve, until that 
time a votary of aeses’ milk, to tho interesting beverwgo known 
snaihwater. The main feature of tho vohmut. however, consists 
in “ some Ciiricjus Memoirs of Mr. Dry den and his family,” which 
are foisted in without rhyme or reason, but which nro by far tlio 
most readable part# of the book. Unfortuunlely these very cir- 
oamstantial data, which are attested by a lady of tlie niuuo of 
Oorinna, are too good to be true. All proM's not to be gold 
that glitters, and Uorinnii, whoso real name was Min, Thomas, 
coloured her story so freelv that it has always been rejcj’ted 
as fabnloae. That there is n good deal of fiVlion itt mtilh'rs 
of detail about her recital cannot be denied. Stic pives a lively 
sketch of the poet’s funor.il, ijito wdiich she consciou dy iiitrodncod 
some soQSAtional incidents thnt certainly m-ver occurred. On the 
other hand, she was undoubtedly a personal friend of tlio PrydeOvS, 
and on questions of a general Jfind her authority sboiild scarcely ho 
put aside so cavalierly as has been done by tho poet’s biogvaphei;8. 
A great deal that she siys we knoAV to be true; in h«jr account of 
the funeral, to which we may return, there are somc^ curious points 
that are undoubtedly coirect We may not take her statement as 
infallible, but 'we may at least consider it as of sorao w^eitrht. The 
moat extraordiuary episode in Ijcr Memoirs is a declaration which 
she professes to give in Lady Elizabeth J>rvdeu’8 own words, and 
which iamuch toolife-like and looiutimate to ho-Mvs. Thomas's sheer 
invention. Th(s main t>utlinc, wo cannot doubt, is true, and it 
throws an interi'stin/r light on the married of Dryden. Accord¬ 
ing to this lady, Dryden stcidiod astrology on the sly, ashamed ol 
his wcalinesa being known, and only half jansnadtHl of its truth. 
On one occasion, however, his calculations brought him rcmorkably 
near tho truth. It huppent’d thus; at tho birlli of his son Oliarlys 
he had noted the oxsict minute, but without atinictiug any par¬ 
ticular nolict*: — 

Hut about a ^v^■l^k ul'l.ir, wlicn 1 was pri’lty hourly, In* conic'< into my 
I'ooiiiMy dour,” say!, In*, “ \oii liith* lliiiit wl).u I bave boon (hang 
tliis moining.” “ Mov i*v<*r Hhall,” .\ai<l 1, *• unb'^s >«iu m ill be so ns 
to inform iiu.” “ Wljy, then," ( rios b*-, ” 1 Inivo licon calculating Ibis 
diiUrs nativity, niitl, in giuf I if, Iommio Imm in an evil hour; 

Juj'itor, Vcttiii'^, and the Sun wore nil under tho Ibo-ih, and the Lord oflii-i 
AHcondiuit allliok’d by a baleful eipiarool' Mars inni Saturn. If ho lives 1u 
arrive at bis eiglilli jo.ar, be will go near to die a vinJont death on his verv 
birthday ; but it lie sbmild ofcape, as I see but Miinll hope-', be will in lits 
. 23r(l year be iirulor the vori t-fiiix' evil diit ctiorn And if lie should, wliieh 
socnis nimnst iinposwblo, escape that »1mi, llie 3 o'd <f'r 34th your is, 1 
fonr—” 1 interrupted Jiini hero, “()! Mr. Dryden, wind, is this you fell 

Hit* ? My blood inns cobl at your fatal spoeeli ; roofill it, 1 boseoeb you ! ” 

Lady Elizabelli then goes mi (0 say that nil went well with tho 
child until he was about to close liis .Eleventh year. It being 
summer-time, and Mr. Di uhm at leisure, tho family went out of 
town, Tjady Elizabeth to visit her undo, tlm potit ti,i stay with his 
broihfjr-in-hvw, Lord Derksliirc, liccolleciiug the prediction, the 
mother W'hs anxious that (Iharlcs should he with her, but Dryden 
overruled her, and let her take John, their eldest sou, while ho | 
kept Charles w'itli him, promising to look vitry carefully afttu* him. | 
However, on the boy’s ciphth birthday, Mr. Dryden wae invitoil 
to ride to the hunt, ami, though very unwilling, had no valid 
reason for seeming discourteous and refLising. lie accordingly loft 
Ohnrloa with a double les8<m in Latin, and strict or<lerB not to 
leave the room. Of course u servant beguiled him out, and, as he 
was standing under a rickety w'all, o\pr which tlio stag leaped, 
the dogs knocked down the wall, and tlio child was crushed alnio.-^t 
to death. Lady Elizabeth is imulo to add, and this is what is of 
special interest to us, that her husLuul continued to w'rito cheerful 
and hopeful letters to her, in which ho concealed the dangurou.s 
illness of the child until ho could truly say that Charles was 
out of danger. Such regard for tho feelings of a timid and 
anxious mother, and such domestic tenderness, us are bore implied, 
speak volumes for the conjugal aflcctiim of Jlryden. Thirt early 
part of the astrological advenliiie is vtny naturally and graphically 
told by Oorinna, bat in adding to it she eoeins to approach, if not 
4,^ to reach, tho fabulous. She, or rathur Lady Jdi/abeth, ie made to 
assert that the second prediction came no loss true than the tirsl, 
and that on his twenty-third birthday, (Charles Dryden InuDg then 
in Rome, ho fell down tho staircaso of a tower, and was “mash'd 
to a Mummy,’’ but not killedf Yet a third tiuie this ill-starr£‘d 
young man came under the b<ino of his evil nativity, and this time 
fatally, for swimming across the Thames at Windsor in August 
^704, he was seized with cramp and died. Within four rears the 
poet and both his sons had paesod away, nnd Lady ElizaWth her¬ 
self had succumbed to lunacy or Koiiening of the brain. The 
obSfturity that has lain over Dryden’s life is probably in great part 
owing to this extinction of his’family, hVmi John Dryden tho 
younger, who wm himself a poet and a man of letters, a bio- 
^hy of his father might reasonably have been cxjxected. 

same Memoir of Oongreve which we have been noticing 
j a full and succinct account of tlie funeral of Dryden, which 
ffs ip many respects from the received version of the story. 
nThomas, hod she been a trustworthy woman, should have been 
^Wraons the one most ciipahle, in J 730, of describing the last 
^ days ((prydeu. Bbe was one of tW latest of his friends; to her he 
addTOwM several of his frankest and most tender lettera; to her he 
that melancholy contoiouof his literary sins which 


has melted the suveiw^t of his criticss. Rut Mrs. Thoinns, having 
the misfortune to fitjd henself in the Fleet Rrison, wanted money 
for her^ r<?colloction.s, and to make them more worthy of Charles 
Wilaam’s purchase, slio toucliod tltcm up and freely invented. Her 
account of the drunken frolic by which Drydeu s funeral was in¬ 
terrupted has never been thought worthy of notice by the poet's 
biographers. The Quarterlif 1 to viewer docs not hint at it; Mr, 
Christie styles it a “ discroditablo and monstrous fiction,” Her 
story is that Lord Halifax having begged leave give Dryden a 
private funeral, and the Dishop of Rochester having presented the 
ground in We.stmiiiBtcr Abbey — 

111 ! the 8 :itur<l.iy following tho Company cam", tho Corp^ was put into n 
Volvft Jlcarsc, uml i-igljlcrn Mouniuig Ctmolie.'* filleii with Company 
ain-mling. When, just bi 4 or« thoy lifgaii to move, Loid Jcflcrios, with 
some of Ills rakish ( ’omjmniorw, comi'ti : by , in wiiio, asKoil “ VVho^f* litrieral ?" 
iiiiil hving toUl, •• VV lial,” crit's ho, ‘‘{‘li.il'l Drydoii, tin* gr(‘ii<,iw.t Honour und 
Oniamont of tho Naliou. ho Imriod ufior tlih iirixiilo \I minor? .No, (Jontle- 
inon! ]i*t all that lov'il Mr. l)n il -n, inul honour Ins Momory, alight and 
join with me in gniniin: mo Lady’f, Consent to lot me li.ivi* the Honour of 
Ins lutormorit, which sluill he iilti r anothor m inner limn this, and 1 will 
hcsluw KXX)/. on 11 Moiininont in thn Ahhcy for him.” Tliis Gotttlvinmi in tho 
Coachr'F not Knowing of iho Hishop ol' Ho-lusier’s l-’iivour, nor of Lord 
Halilax’.s gpimrous (I'sign (tlioo livo iiohlc Spirit-, having, oul of Itoapuct 
to the Family, enj<0110(1 Icniy i'di/mlioth and Ikt Son to keep their Favour 
eomvurd to Uki World, and let it pa-s for Ii'T own ox]k‘iim', e/o.), rCiHlUy 
eaiiK! out ol'llu! Coaeiies, and atlendvci Lord Jell'enea up lo tho Irndy's Ked- 
Side, wim Was then biirk. 

The young rascal then makes such a noise that ho frightens the 
poor lady out of her wits, prelpiicls to gain her consent, und then 
dashes fljo body ofl’ to an undertaker's in Lhcapside, where ho 
loaves it, and forgets all about il. At Just the body is buried by 
subacriplion. It is a pity that the story is loo long for us lo quote, 
for it is (piito us grimly comic as any hcem^ in Vunbrugli, and most 
cliimicleristic of tho times. AVe s*'eiii to see the iasolent swash¬ 
buckler ftflocting rcvcreuco for the poet, nnd helping the silly 
elderly gentlemen out of tboir coaches, lio all llie while onl y too glad 
to have a saucy jo-st with tho very pom]) and clrcumsUnce of death. 
How much of it. is true, and how much of it represents that de¬ 
velopment of Mrs. 'I'hoiiias’rt memory which went on in the Fleet’*' 
l*risori, it would rerlnqia be rasli to s.ay. Diit there appears to be 
lilllc doubt that Dr}den’s funeral wn.s conducted in a less seemly 
niiinner than we have b^'en accustomed lo suppose, and it is well 
worthy of note that in some uioasuro Mrs. Tiioiniis is borne out by 
a witness quite above suspicion, ('a])tain I'arqulnir, tho dramatist, 
who expiv-ssly snys that Dryden “was buried after an e.vlra- 
ordinary fusUiunj for I do believe ibero iievei* was such another 
burial Been.” 


SCOTCH THRIFT AXD SCOl'Cri IN’VESTMLKTS 

N owhere out of Scotland, except possibly in France, could 
the consequences of such a stoitpage us tLut of the City of 
Hhisgow Dank i»ave fallen with such cniMliing weight on a com- 
iijunity. I'or witli the Scolch, as aiuunir the French, there are 
capitalists in a sniHll way lo bo found in all strata of society above 
the very lowest. It is only com])avativoly recently tlmt the fru¬ 
gality of the hrencli has taken the form of fi])eoalativeinveattaerit.M. 
Formerly “ iwh pat/HauA*' ortJie p<*tty tradcHlolks, wove in tho habit 
of hiding their savings in their tlmtch or locking them away in a 
strong box, when lliey c^ould not indulge IhcniBtdve.s in tho hixuiy 
of half a hectare of land. iNapoleon III., if for nothing else, 
merited tho gratitude of tlui muss of the electors by teaching them 
to put out their money ut moderalo usury. If’ne lavished the 
State funds freely and wastofully, at all events he strengthened the 
position of the country by multiplying the number of Frenchmen 
who had a material stake in its prosperity. In Scotland, on the 
other hand, intelligent thrift has always b(?(iii among the most con¬ 
spicuous of tho national virtues. In the old days of border feuds and 
harrying and lire-raising, the dweller iu the ’countr)' districts bad 
enough to do to keep body and soul together, nnd a roof of any 
kind over his head. Tlxe feiiar or farmer who had his cattle 
driven of a moonlight night might think himself lucky if he woke 
up in a sound skin, nnd without his <lwelling having* been gutted, 
or a bonfire mtide of the “ plenishing.” Tho iiiud went to work in 
the fields for his Jbod and raiment; for any wage he received in the 
shape of specie was almost literally wliat’it was calledr-” a penny 
fee.” Even among t he burghers in the towms business was woefully 
h1;ic1<, although they and their families Jived iu greater security ana 
comfort. There was little hard cash in circulation, nnd few savings 
to be invested ; tliougli oven in those days a ])ainstaking man might 
now and tJien raif*e himself from a booth-keepor to the status 
of a merchant; socuriiig the fortune he had l.tborioudy amassed 
by making himself friends of the mammon of unrighteousness and 
conciliating some powerful protector. As trade developed nnd 
prosperity increased, the better-to-do Iturghers banded themselves 
together, and sought helpful alliiiuces among the fighting barons. 
The provost of the Scotch bni^h was fj’eqttotttly a knight or noble 
who found his account in leading the citiaensin war-time, flanking 
their infantry flies with hU lidera nnd jnekmen. For the 
ihfifty instincte of the peoido developed tliemsolves in the face of 
exceptional obstacles: and in a country whoso poverty wae pro¬ 
verbial, and in the darkest and most stormy daysi>f its history, 
there was in reality an gstraordinmy proportion OLmon who migfit 
be called relatively rioh. 

.When things had settled down wader a stronger government, 
the chances which had been tho monopoly of a luvomeu class began . 
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to be common property. By pioching and living more hardly than 
WAB indiepenBuble, anybody mij^ht manage to lay aouiothing byj 
and the paaflion of getting grew with opportunities. Tho repre¬ 
sentative Scolchtnan, as a rule, is shrewd, tboiiglitful, proud, and 
self-reliant. The sense that he is burning his candle at Doth ends, 
or even that it is flaring extravagantly flist in a draught, is positive 
pain to him. ile can take no pleasure in reckless waste, uecause 
the thought of retribution is ever present to him. lie is always 
exercising his mind as to how he may make the most of his 
nest-eggs; but at tho same time his inl)OTn prudence makes 
him ominently averse to the shadow of a risk. Without 
ositively crediting his neighbour with malevolent intentions, 
e regards him with a certain constilutional suspicion, know¬ 
ing that his Tioighliour, like lumsolf, feels hound to get the best 
of a bargain. So that the Scotchman has always been a diflicult 
man to “ do,^ seeing that his enterprise is largely tempered 
with caution. ICxceptioim there have neon of course. Since tho 
days of Law and the wild Miasisaippi sclnsmo Scotchmen have 
been found to speculate rnehly; and when once they cast tho 
national prudence to the winds, no people in the world can plunge 
luoremndly. They were Scolohnmn and Glasgow men who played 
the Icfidiug part in inflating those Bombay enterprises during tho 
American war which resulted in gcTUTal panic and disaster. 
They are Scotchmen who became so deeply indebted to the un¬ 
fortunate institution wliich has just closed its doors; and when 
four firms have Hung some soven millions awuiy among them, there 
can have been no want of a certuin dash in their manner of doing 
business. Generally speaking, however, t lie Scotchman bus kept 
his nionoy at home and as much unilor his personal oversight ae 
possible. Tho laird who lived witliin his income lived to add acre 
to acre, although, in consequence of 8<i inuny sharing his taste, the 
yitddofthc pi'incipal beuime siniillcr and smaller, lie would have 
preferred 4 per cent, to 2^ \ but the sensB of being absolutely 
secure, witli tho prospect of a rise in valiio in the future, consoled 
him on the whole for any shortcomings, b'or a long time land 
rose in value comparatively slowly, because proprietors saw 
legitimate outlets for their economics in the properties they 
owned already. There were |wat bogs and swamps that repaid 
reclaiming; and an Act of I'urliament bud facilitated advances 
on entailed estates. Meanwhile the farmers likewise were grow¬ 
ing richer in their degree. I'licy found it profitable to raise 
the standard of cultivation, and to sink their savings in modern ma¬ 
chinery. Of course as their farms becaino more extensive and better 
tilled, as their herds of polltd cattle and shorthorns improved, 
the occupants in.siHted upon more comniodimis steadings. Tho 
landowners could allord to nieol lhe.se claims, so lung as they re¬ 
ceived S per cent, on the outlay, and while rents besides were 
moving steadily upward. In proportion ns tlu> lairds extended 
their improvements they had to boiTow on mortgage. Morlgiiges 
duly recorded in the Kdinbiirgli Kegister House, so as to satisfy the 
holder as to his priority of claim, were a very tempting invest¬ 
ment. The deeds covered advances fur all amount.s from very 
many thousands down to a few hundreds. A similar pmctice 
revailed in tho town. Many a worthy citizen of small means 
eld his ‘‘bit of a heritable bond’' over some neighbouring tene¬ 
ment, which he took care to see was carefully insured ; while pur¬ 
chases of house property wen^ greatly in favour. 

But there wa&neces“arjl> a limit to these “ herifable investments,” 
and other outlets hud to bo sought for savings. In the seaports 
men shared in shipjiing ventures, made practically safe by marine 
assurance. Even in the whaling or HeaHisbery tho risks were proved 
by experience to bo comparatively small when the averageofprofits 
was spread over a aeries of years. The population of the in¬ 
numerable little fishing villages along the coasts launched their 
fleets of fishing bouts in joint-stock co-purtnerips. That was tho 
most hazardous sneculatiou of all, we may remark; but then men 
who habitually play fast and loose with their lives may naturally 
be supposed to be venturesome with tlieir property. And for those 
who saw their way to no openings of the kind, or who had a com¬ 
parative trifle of capital to dispose of, the national hanking system 
was an. unfailing pin alkr. “ Sal e as the bank ” was as much an article 
of faith as any that is expounded in the Shorter Catechism. The bank 
in the county tow'ii, or its buincli in the flourishing village, was 
the visible symbol of solid stability to the country folks who 
crowded to the weekly markets. &o it must have been, if a general 
consent ojb^nion carried any weight. Tho b.ink had been 
cautioa&ly4^l up from small beginnings, and experts bad always 
Api*eed in iffiir certificates to its admimble system of management. 
The directors W'ose men of name and local influence, whose sub¬ 
stance was supposed to be beyond all dispute. The list of share¬ 
holders WAS a roll of people of ample means and creditable 
connexions. The local manager was notoriously among the most 
long-headed inhabitants of tho place: and probably he cumulated 
in his pipper person a variety of higlil^r respectable offices. And 
the bank, whilu bi'ing siife beyond all dispute, oflered inducements 
in some respects superior to those of heritable property. Mort¬ 
gages rose and fell, but they never rose beyond a certain point; but 
the banks had been steadily swelling their dividends^ and must 
increase them with the eamanding posperity of the country. So ! 
it was the ambition 01 every farmer or shonkeeDer laviiHr 
by for his children, of every widow or spinster proyidl^ against 
a helpless old ago, to see their names inscrihod on the iSiro d’oro, 
where certainties were sweetened by hopeful contingencies. Pend¬ 
ing the time when they could afford a serioiis investment in 
Government Stocks, they lodged smaller sums on deposit looeipte. 


for it would have been wanton waste to keep floating at eorrrat 
account a larger balance than was absolutely oepiMsaTy. 

Thus the grand pineiple of Scotch security is tbat of making 
everything safe as it goes along. There are struggling lilies 
and poverty-stricken individnau; but the well-t^o, as they 
flatter themselves, have effectually secured thrir economies. 
Thanks partly to their temperament and in part to thrir cUfbate, 
the Scotch are thrifty in their very vices. Strong heads as they 
have, there are few countries in the world where a man can con¬ 
trive to intoxicate himself more cheaply. Even with a seasoned 
vessel a little raw whi^y goes a long Way in the shape 
of a stimulant; and when the English labourer has merely be¬ 
sotted himself in a mist, after wallowing through a gallon or so of 
adulterated beer, a “gill ” of his native spirit has set the Scotch 
ploughman’s brain a-swimming. In the rural districts, et least, 
tho Scotch have cultivated sssthetictasteB but little: an occasional 
li'ciure to a Young Men’s Improvement Society or a uanco in a barn 
at Ghristmos-tinio or Harvest Home amply satisfies their ideas 
of gaiety. The^ live plainly, even in their pretentious farmhouses; 
while the working classes manago to labour and grow fat on their 
primitive diet of milk and oatmeal. Even in the man^s and in 
the mansions of tho smaller lairds a severe simplicity is the order 
of tho day ; but a trifling score is rim with tho brewer, while tlie 
everlasting whisky, turned into toddy, takes the place of wine; 
and latterly at least—wo say nothing of tho.se present hard times— 
wages have boen rising rapidly and farms yielding laipfer profits; 
tiadesmen have been extending their business, and ministers soeing 
their stipends augmented. In countries more to the south the 
manner of living would have hecomo proportionately extiuva- 
gant. Jo Scotland wo venture to say that, for the most 
part, tUoBO more prosperous days have mainly been increasing 
savings. The reward for not multiplying wants nor yielding to 
indulgences has been sought in the sense that the prospects of the 
future were brightening; and tho father of a family excused him¬ 
self to his conscience for tending towards miserliness^ with a 
glowing feeling of his superior prudence and of the gratitude he 
was earning from thope who were to inherit from-him. So it is\ 
diflicult to realize the efiect of such a catastrophe as the failure of 
the Glasgow Bank in some peaceful little Scotch town in the 
A\\‘st country, when people who lay down at night comparatively 
rich rose in the morning to lind themselves absolutely ruined; 
while the very touch of avarice in their laudable prudence and 
frugality must have made the sting of the calamity all tho moro 
poignant. If reason is not shaken in many cases, it says much for 
the strength of Scotch fortitude and self-control; for it is no light 
thing, after a life of over-prudent self-privation, to find you have 
I been labouring for a harvest of unavailing regrets. 


DARLMOOlt AND ITS FUTURE. 

rilHERE are probably few tracts of open land in England 
X which possess so much interest of every kind as does 
Dartmoor. To all sorts and conditions of men—to painters, fox- 
hunters, fishermen, novelists, poets, archseologists, and even 
lawyers—it oilers points of special attraction. “ Dartmoor,” to 
quote from a paper road two years ago at the Devonshire Associa¬ 
tion meeting, “ is a theme which to every Devonian is a romance. 

. . . From the heights of the tors to the depths of the valleys 
ever-varying contrasts present themselves.” It might safely 
have been said that Dartmoor is a romance, not only to every 
Devonian, but also to every one who loves natural Wuty and 
has been fortunate enough to become acquainted with that of 
Dartmoor, which is as yet one of the few almost unspoilt play¬ 
grounds of England. The “ever-varying contrasts” spoken 
(if in tho passago wo have quoted form perha{)S the most 
distinctive feature of Dartmoor. In the course of a ride of a 
few hours one may come now on a stretch of heather which 
brings back recollections of days in the Scotch Highlands, 
now on a pleasant valley with a leaping stream that seems 
likoi# a iSwiss scene in miniature, and again on a slope 
studded with boulders and fragments of granite that loads 
up to one of the tors raising its head against a the sky 
with a grandeur which one might think would protect lx from tho 
profaning blows of spado and pickaxe. And these ever-varying 
roautics are acct^ssibie at almost every season of the year. The 
autumn and winter sunsets, when the hills take on endlesf* 
gradations of light and shadow, snlqpdid with colours of which 
nature keeps the secret to herself, have as great an attraction as 
the fresh brightness of a spring or suuimer morning on the same 
hills; and in the heavy rains and mists which hang ^d creep' 
about the woods, or ore swept across the plain by a driving wind, 
ho who will may discover a beauty of their own. For the 
archmologist there are cromlechs, kistvens, stone villages, and 
stone avenues without number; and Mr. Olabuck would no doubt 
have delighted in proving to his own satisfliotion the DrukUcal 
origin of the curious basins, with gutters ronnlng from them over the 
edge of the rock, which are found on the tops of many of the toiy 
The stone avenues, which are vrell-marked doable rows of 
some thirty feet apart, have been explained in various ways, 
most simple and at the same time most jdausiMe theoiy svhi(/we 
have ever heard concerning them is that theyaw 
ments of tribal feuds, set up by the par^ victorious 
which was the cUmax of the struggle* Aebmiding ^ 
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dtion, the stonee would represent the lines of battle formed by 
eSfeh side; and it is remarkable that in most cases there is one 
Uff stone at the end of each row which would stand for the cap- 
tarn of the tribe or village. The stone villsgesi which are more 
common than the ayeoues, look like the remains of round 
huts made of gmnile and grouped together. They may pos¬ 
sibly mark the presence of tin-streRmers at a time when tin 
was found in great quantities near the surface. There is 
hardW a mile of Dartmoor in which the archmologist may 
sot mid something upon which to expend his skill. As for 
the liwyer^ he may find entertainment in trying to determine 
the mocft ^ints which exist os to the legal status of Dart¬ 
moor. Dartmoor^ as the name is generally used, consists of the 
Porest of Dartmoor, which is held to be part of the Duclw of 
Cornwall (subject to certain rights of common, &c.), and of the 
Devonshire commons which surround the Forest, and some of 
which are also held to be Duchy property. For mauy years past 
the question of right of enclosure as between the Duchy and the 
commoners has been a vexed one, and it is likely to remain so for 
eomo time still, as that charming vagueness which is a special 
attribute of the British law hangs over the matter. At the meet¬ 
ing of the Devonshire Association in 1877 the Committee was 
empowered to make inquiries into and report upon the tenure of 
the Duchy of Cornwall, and other landowners, forest laws, vcnville 
rights, rights of common, rights of way, public rights, eucroachniuuta, 
&o.,”andit may besafely hoped that no pains will be spared to throw 
light upon all these matters. Information, however, is by no means 
cany to come at, and meanwhile, ns for years past, the Duchy goes 
■on exercising its supposed rights of enclosure in the Forestr, which, 
it is said from time to time, will he contested by the commoners. 
The rights of the Duchy over the Devonshire commons as dis¬ 
tinguished from Dartmoor Forest have already on more than one 
cccRsion been contested by the comniunm's with more or less 
cuccesB. 

The Venville rights, spoken of in the Report of the Devon¬ 
shire Association quoted above, are somowlmt peculiar. From 
the preface to Carrington's poem Dartmoor,” published in 
1826, we learn that after the general disailbrestation, ** for some 
time the purlieus were devoted to the purposes of the chace, and 
had oflicors over them, called rangers, but gradually they became 
more or less cultivated and as wo see them at the present day. 
Mauy of them belong to parishes lying in wlmt is termed venville, 
a word signifying by-dwellings or habitations in parishes abuttiug 
•on Dartmoor, which "paid unniially for theu* cattle, when trespassing 
within the forest bounds, fines villarum, or villsge fines, thence 
corrupted into fin vil and venville. Mr. Auditor llocltraoro, in his 
Report of 1621, mentions the venville estates (in old rolls stiled 
fiepimenta, and a part of the ancient Duchy uosscseions) as of the 
same nature ; * there are divers towns ’ (that is, little villages), 
‘ abutting upon the forest, and within the purlieu thereof, w^ho, 
because their cattle did daily eatray into the forest, were at a 
certain fine, which being turned* into a rout, was ciUled 
Finis Villarum, and those which dwell withiu those liberties arc 
called to this day Venville men.’ ... In the T7th of Elizabeth an 
account was taken of the fines, whi<di had tlien growu to bo fixed 
rents, and amounted to 4/. 11«. Mr. Burt, the writer of the 

preface from which we have been quoting, goes on to tell us that 
the Venville rents are payable at the Court Baron by the Deputjj- 
Steward of the Forest, originally at Lydford Castle, hut, since it 
l^came ruinous, at Princetown, "where the court is still held. In 
1826 it seems that the Venville men were liable to the feudal 
aervice of driving the Moor for trespassers once yearly, on each 
quarter of the Forest, which was divided into four quarters accord¬ 
ing to the points of the compass fur that purpose. For this, and 
in consideration of tlieir rents, they were entitled to depasture their 
bullocks on the Moor at twopence per head annually, and ns many 
sheep as they chose to send there at threopence per score. Beyond 
this the Venville men claimed the right take ever^'thing off the 
Forest that might do them good ” except vert and venison. As far as 
we know the relations which exi.stud netwocn the Duchy and the 
Venville men are to this day unchanged; but this is one of the 
points which the Devonshire Association has undertaken to clear up. 
What is perhaps most important to the Venville men is to dis* 
cover whet are the precise rights of the Duchy as to enclosure. 1 1 

of course only natural that, so long as the right is uncontested, 
m should be exercised upon the best parts of the Moor, leaving the 
worst for the Venville pasturage. 

Among private persons who hold land under lease from the 
Duchy there would seem to be a kind of mania for enclosing. 
Many of the mosU picturesque parts of the Moor are disfigured 
by walls endosing large tracts of land on which attempts 
have been made at high farming, which have turned out to be 
completely futile. The walls remain as memorials of the attempts, 
and as a lasting inconvenience and disfigurement. There is, 
however, a far more important matter than this which is 
connected with the question of enclosure. Of late years large 
enolOBurcs have b^n made in which the ground has heeu drained, 
and, as a necessoiy consequeuce, the peat hogs on that nound 
have heeu wholly destroyed. At first sight there might not 
s^m to be very much danger in this proceeding. But the 
^ is that the water supply of the whole district of the South of 

Devon,including tbatofPJymouth,aDdofthefieetaudshippingthere 

station^, is dependent on the water caught on Dartmooi*, retained 
in the hogs, and distributed by means of the rivers wMch take 
their rise there. Therefore the destruction of a large extent of the 
hogs is equivsieiit to cutting ofi* a large pert of the water supply 


of the country. Nor is this the only danger. In order to drain 
ground human lahour must he employed and workmen must be 
housed, and wherever there are dwelling-places there must be 
drainage of some sort or another. And if the water is polluted at 
its source there is little hope of its arriving pure at its d^tination. 
It is indeed conceivable that the Plymouth Leat, constructed, by 
Drake from the river Heavy under an Act of Elizabeth, might 
become the means of carrying corruption from Princetown, 
where is stationed the well-known convict establishment with its 
attendant population, to Plymouth and tho fleet *, and the samo 
thing might happen in the case of the Devonport Leat, drawn 
from the river Dart. 

Dartmoor, beautiful and attractive as it is, is not exempt any 
more than is a populous town from difficultios and dangers, some 
of which we have tried to point out. The grealeit, however, is 
1 )eliind. By tho Princetown Railway Act, 1878, a Company was 
incorporated under the auspices of the llreat Woatern Railway Com¬ 
pany for the construction of a branch railway from the Plymouth 
and Tavistock line to IVincotown. When a new railway Is made 
by persons competent to judge of its advisableness one may 
ttiko it for granted that they expect a certain number of 
paasengers and a cortuiti quantity of traffic to travel by it. Such 
a railway as that which is projected would no doul^ bo of some 
service to the small population of Princetown in taking to them 
gijods which at pn.-sont have to bo carried by road, and it would 
probably be regarded by warders as n pleosant means of conveyance 
fur themselves and the convicts in their charge. Warders and 
convicts, however, will hardly make up among them enough pas¬ 
senger and goods traffic, to give decent employment to a line. Now 
ns nobody lives at Princitown except warders, convicts, and the veiy 
few shopkeepers who drive a trade there, we must come to the con¬ 
clusion either that the rest of tho paMgengors will consist of people 
who find n pleasure in coming to look at the convicts, or that it is 
Buppostid that when it is connected by n branch lino with the Ply¬ 
mouth and Tavistock railway the only unattractive place in Dart¬ 
moor will becoino much more populous than it is at present, Tho 
latter of these suppositions does not appear particulRi'ly reasonable. 
There are probably few people who would think it desirable to take 
np their residence close to a large convict station in a place 
distinguished by being the one ugly spot in a beautiful 
tract of land. As to visitors to the prison, it can hardly be 
thought that an increase in their numbers would be regarded as a 
benefit by people living near tho route which thoy would pass 
over. Already tho iudulgonce in this depraved form of sight¬ 
seeing is found objectioimhlo by those whose tastes do not lio in 
that direciion; and it will not be matter for congratulation if the 
passage in Carrington's poem referring to the constant presence on 
Dartmoor of “ the ever brawling Cad ” assumes a meaning never 
contemplated by the author. TJmre arc, however, wo believe, 
certain reasons fur supjiosing that the threatened danger may not 
assume a practical form. We may at least be permitted, without 
incm-ring a suspicion of desiring to check the advance of civiliza¬ 
tion, to express a wish that it may turn out that the reasonable 
wants of Princetown can still bo supplied without that morM and 
physical disfigurement of Dartmoor which would be a probable 
cousequoncu of tho completion of the proposed railway. 


THE GENESIS OF THE TIMES, 

I T has been said by an ingenious foreigner that Englishmen find 
their opinions on all things in heaven and earth ready made for 
thorn every morning at their breakfast-tables. They do not think, 
or reason, or judge ; they simply read the TmeSf and the matter 
is settled. There is indeed, if we remember rightly, a passage 
somewhat to this effect about the Times in one of the volumes oi 
Mr. Kinglakes Inmsim of tlia Ctimen, And of course there is a 
certain amount of truth in it, though it is less true now than it 
was some years ago. As a writer in tho current number of 
MacmillansMatjazine observes, “ tho greatest journal tbe worl^ 
has ever seen is the Times.'' There is a large part of tho nomi¬ 
nally educated j)(»pulation of every country who lock either the 
rime or the inclination or the wit to think for themselves, and as 
it would be derogatory to their self-respect, as well as 
practically inconvenieut, to plead guiltv to having no opinions 
on auestiuns of the day, it follows that they must get their 
thinking done for them by somebody else, ^j^s Geprge Eliot talks 
of the people who get their science dortjrar them by Faraday, 
and their religion by tbe .superior cletgy.” .J$ut there is no great 
humiliation in owning that. It is not - supposed to be eveiy one's 
business to understand scientific questions, and it is obviously the 
business of the clergy to teach religion. No one, however, would 
exactly like to confess that he is indebted for his opinions to bis 
uewsp*aper, though there are in fact a great many pemons of both 
sexes whose judgment is practically guided ^ their favourite 
organ. It is of course chosen in the first inmnee from Us con¬ 
nexion with the party they have espoused—very likely firom some 
accident of early traimng, or surroundings, or mere caprice, without 
any deliberate process of conviction; but, once chosen, it exercises 
a kind of tyranny over them. No doubt a Low Churchman would 
never put hb faith in the ( fuardian , nor a lll^h Churchman in the 
JRtJCcw-d, nor a Tory in the Daily News ; but the Jtecord , or 
Gadrdianf or St ^ mdard , or whatever the particular journal may 
he, does veiy lorgmy help to form and guide the judgment 
of a considerable circle of readers, who ore accustomed to take 
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its utterancGs for ffospel, and who perhaps do not often enjoy or 
care to utilisse the opportunity of ootupsiring them with those of 
any rival authority. And if various party organs come in this 
way to exercise a tyrannous control over the minds of partisans of 
their ownjparlicuW school » tho TiuwSf which claims to he inde¬ 
pendent 01 all parties, exerts a far wider, if not a deeper, io^aetice 
over the large class of—we are afraid Mr. Arnold would say 
Phi.istini'S—who also allect a Buperiority to all narrow distinctions 
of creed or party, and wish “ to think that they think ” (to adopt a 
phrase of the late Mr. Maurico’s), while they w^ouhl really feel that 
“ thinking is un idle waste of thought ” when the result is pre¬ 
sented to tluMu cut anil drunl every inoriiing in tho colninus 
of ** the leading jnurnul.” That the never retains the 

same opinions lor very long together is no flilficulty to them— 
it lias changed more than once, for insturiee, of late on tho 
Kastorn question - hocause ti>ore is usually a method in its inuta- 
lions, and it contrivt!'S.(or usi'dto contrive) to nutiripaleand formu¬ 
late with hdemhlij nccuraey tho popular scmtiuient whieh it partly 
follows aud partly helps to shape. And th^^ higlio^l ainhition of 
Bucli readers is to relhjcl the popular sontimcnl, while they iirnigino 
that they are expressing tlu-ir own. As well, then, from tlie exten¬ 
sive intluonco it possess-s both at home aud abroad ns a recogni/.ed 
exponent of British opinion, ns from its command of news from all 
quarters of the world, tho Timt'S Imkls an c-xe(‘ptional position, and, 
ns was said just now, may fairly bo called “the greatest journal 
tho world has ever scjjti.” Its hislerv theivdorc bect*mes a matter 
of Borne interest, and tho writer in Mnaniiiltm to whom we have 
.already referred has done good sorvic*e in telling what will prt)- 
bably to the groat majority of its daily nNiders ho tho unknowui 
tale of its origin. They may bo surprised to learn that, like Topsy, 
the Timm grow, and grew' from very small beginnings. It owed its 
birth to an accident, or rather a series <jf aceideuts, aud w'OuJd 
never opparontly liavo .seen the light had not its founder been first 
a ruined man. 

The Btoiy' of its genesis is in this wise. In 1738 was born .John 
Walter, the son of w h.at wa.s called a “ coal-huyer/'aud at the 
ago of Boventeon ho was bdt an i»rphan to find his own 
living. In the course of ten years he had become a leading 
merchant in the coal tratlc, and in course of time was appointed 
** Manager ” and “ Chairman to the Ilody of Coal linyens.” He 
married, purchased an ostah*, ami became the father of a large 
family. Jint iia])riidences in business, on tho details of wliicli it is 
not necessary to dwell hero, aggmvaled by the ollect of the I’rench 
and American wars, led to lieavy losses and eventually to liis 
bankruptcy in 1781. Ilia conduct under those trying ciremu- 
sUincea was straightforward and honourable, and won general 
lespcct; BO much so, that the (lovernment was invoked to come to 
bis nasistance, and was quite prepared to do so. 

It was not uneenimou al. tUiii time to draw the attcnlion of in<-n in p<miT, 
tlB well tt8 the ]»uhli(% to pnvjUe t;riovan''('> oj iiidividinil by the, 

publication of a “csiho.’* Alaiiv kucIi flocninonih may bo found among 
eighteenth centun’ record'^, nnfl in mvordamv wirli this prartiee was printed 
and crirtmUtctl, “'I’he tljme of Mr. John Walter, of Loudon, Merchant.” Jl 
occupies four folio pages of small firiiit, and dclnils in full the iJiisloriunea 
■whieh had overtaken him, not till iiu,d> his own fault, but throiigli the iu- 
ubility ef llte I'.n^lish t ioveinuicut to protet-l Mnglisli merchant men ; it 
ilesiiri’hos hi . ' ‘ ‘ / I. whieh ' ' nl hi 

embarking agtiiii in the <’oid (ratio, {ind Ins anxiety to obtain “some rc- 
j^peetablu jiost under (rovermiieiit.” Mr. Waller appears to have luid inie* 
rest with Lord North, then I’rimu Minister, and iiumeroiii friends cxeiied 
themsulvus on his liehalf, so th.'it, to quote his own word<, “ I mot with that 
kind reeuption whieh gftve me every prospe*,! of Rucces^.” Had the min¬ 
istry remained in otUee but a few monllis liii\.:^er. tlie wlude ruture course of 
.Tohn Walter’s life wonld have been dilV’erent—be would prol)ably have died 
in ofAciftl harness, unknown beyond thi' circle of lus iumitidiiitu friends. 

But, uufol’tunately as it seomed for him, fortunately for the 
future of joumaliBin, Lord North'rt Cabinet wtis disaiiBsed witliiii 
a few mouths, and with it his hopes of patronage pa.saed away. 
Once more he was thrown 011 his own re.'^ource.s, not at seventeen, 
but at forty-three, and this time nccidcut guided liiui in a direction 
which there was nothing in Ids auteci‘dents to suggeHt, but which 
had important consequences. Pie formed the acquaiutanco of an 
enthiLsmstic coiupobitor, Henry Johnson by name, who had just 
obtained a patent for a new method of printing by whole words— 
called logotypes—iusleiid of by separate lutU'rs, and he at once took 
up tho new evsleiu vigoroiLsly, uml issued a pamphlet to recommend 
it. He found zealous uml inflitenti.d support, but the system 
eventually broke diwii,tliough r.ot till it had iiohievodoue notable 
triumph. Tim iiral, and prob.tbly tho only, newspaper printed in 
logotypes was tho 

Mr. Walter’s choice of a Bite, wo cannot say for his new 
journal—for that was an al>crthought—but for his new business, 
was also accidental. Tie looked about for a suitable locality for 
making a start in his capacitv of ** tho Logographic Printer,'^ and 
Unally selected wliut htis ^ain become, under the lianie of “ Print¬ 
ing Ilouse Square,” un historic site. Wo say again, for bemeath 
the present Timo9 olUce lie buried the strata, so to speak, of two 
former periods of oivilization. The foundations of the old monas¬ 
tery of Bltvckfriars, whore BCMital media)val Parliaments were 
held, and where the trial of Queen Catharine took place, are stilt 
extant under the ground of rrinting House Square, and beneath 
them again tho remaiiis of the old Homan wall. In the “ King’s 
Pilnting House,*' which took the place of the eHqipressed monastery, 
and was burnt down in the Hire of Loudon, was printed in 16& 
the oldest newspaper in oxistonco, the Zomlmi Gazette. The wint- 
ing-house was rebuilt, and passed through vatiouK hands, but bad 
remaiaed unoccupied for some years,when in 17S4 John Walter took 
it for his logographic press, and settled there with his family. He an- 


notiQced bis new establisbmmt in the foUlowing Jid/rerttanesife^ 
which appeared in several London newspapers May 17, 

Logographic 0 %e, BiacktVlars. Mr. Walter begs leave t(/ln<bnn tlw 
public that he has purchaaf'd the prin ting-house forinerly occupied by Str, 
lluBket, near Apotlieciirios Hull, ■vvhioii -will bo opouixl tlie first day Of aeist 
month fur printing bywords entire, under His Mojesty’s patent, 'iho 
greatest care will be tuken of all orders, which may bo sent either to the 
])riuting-bouHe, or to Mr. ijoaric's grocer, 55, Oxford Street; Mr. Thrak’s, 
pustry-i’ook, opfuisito the Admiralty; Mr.Taylor's, New Lloyd’s Oofbw- 
house, over tlie Koyal Exchange ; Mr. Pratt’s,*greengrocer, 84, Wappingj 
Mr. Sterry'.-*, oilman, 156, Dorough ; where boxes will he fixed for (tbs 
reception of any letters or messages he may be favoured with. 

We have said that the creation of tire Timm Was an siftsv* 
thought. John Walter began by printing books, new aud oJd, 
and it was only when the value of his favourite “ logotypes ” wa# 
called ill question on all sides that he rosolved to demonetraito 
the rapidity and cheapne-ss of the now method of printing by 
applying it to the production of a daily newspaper. On January 1 
1785 appeared the first number of tho Daily Unioernal M^giitar 
“ ]>nnled logographically,” as was stated in the heading, and open* 
ing with a series of articles in explanation and praise of the entire 
scheme of logography. But the ihnly Unimrml JReyister did not 
prove a conspicuous success. The title was cumbrous, and after 
throe ycarfi’ trial the editor determined to change it. On January 
I, 1788, appeared tho first issue of the Timm, bearing the No. 940^ 
as tho last number of the Regut&j' had been 939. Piir some yeara 
it continued to be printed with logotypes, but Mr. A\'alter was at 
last compelled to yield to the hard logic of experience, and the tise- 
of them -was quietly abandoned, at what precise date there is no- 
record. * The words exhibited last year at the Oaxton Collection 
are very likely the solo remaining specimen of this mucli-vannted 
but imprimticnblc Hvstem of printing. But os the lUusb'ated 
NewH !.•-< said to owe its existence to the advortiseniont of Hollo¬ 
way's pills, the barren invention of logography has borne abiding 
fruit in the production of the Times, which ten years hence will 
be able to celebrate its centenary. 


THE YACHT KACING OE 1S78. 

T N the Saturday Jlnneto for Juno 29 of the present year a short 
account was given of eonie of the early yacht races of the season, 
tho last mentioned being that which wassailed on J une 24 from 
Ostenil to Dover. \\'e propose now to coiit inuo this summary, aud 
to speak of tho principal conUssts subsequently recorded, confining 
ourselves, however, as in the previous article, to mtitchos between 
large, or, as they are usually called in Club unuoimceinents, first- 
ela.^8 ynebts, iw want of space renders it unfortunately impossible 
to give any description of tho very interi‘sting races of the smaller 
vessels. 

'J’he firtjt regatta which followed tho Ostend xnatches was that 
of tho Ajersey Yacht Club, and imlucliily it followed those contests 
a grout deal loo clostdy, as it was fixed for Juno 27 and 28, so 
tljal there was not time fur any of tho very fine fleet which had 
returned from tho Belgian port to Dover to reach Liverpool Bay. 
Two competitors, undoubtedly in the very first rank, did, how- 
c\er, make their apiwarance. Ono was tho famous VarimndCf. 
which had undergone sumo alterations during tho winter, and the 
other the large Northern cutter Vythera, a vessel which has been 
greatly admired by exports on the occasions when she has 
c-oatonded with the best yachts of the day. Matches between 
craft of diflbrcTit rigs are usually thought not to be the beet 
but nevevtbcdess conwderablo interest was felt in the racing 
of those two craft, on© of which might bo considered to 
represent the Solent and the othor the Clyde. The first match,, 
sailed in a very light wind, was won by the Cythera. There was 
rt better breeze for the second day, but unfortunately the result 
was determined by accident, ns the Canmnde, after an even 
struggle with her antagonist, carried away her gaff and split her 
mainsail, so that of course tho cutter was again Victorious. Next 
to tho ISlersey regatta came tbai of the Ulster Club, in which the 
Jidlamir, the Formosa, tho Vythera, and tiro Cimdor, a largje yawl^ 
built last wi^r by Fife, took part. The first race, wmeh whs 
won by tho fWmonv, was utt<;rly uninteresting, owing to the 
same cause which had spoilt the Dover motclies and the sail 
back from Ostend—namely, a very light and uncertain wind. The 
second race was sailed in a fair breeze, and the Jullmar beat the 
two cutters, the Qmdor giving up before the contest was over. 
Tho Cytfura came in ahead of the Fonnosa, but failed to save her 
time, and the Cowes craft took therefore tho soiond prise. 

Three days after this race the Clyde Yacht Club Kegatta began, 
in which tho four vessels just named renewed their contests, joined 
by a fifth competitor, the huge Lvfra, In the first match, which 
should have been for schooners and yawls, but was con¬ 
fined to yachts of the latter rig, for the very suilicieiit reason 
that 110 schooners appeared, tho Judkmar, tho Cmdw, and the 
Lufra contended. The first-mentioned vessel, which seems to ba 
unlucky in Northern waters, tonchod a buoy which was one of the 
marks, and had therefore to give up the race. The Xiufm 
came in ahead of the Condor, but had no more good for¬ 
tune than at Dover, for she failed to save her time on the 
new yawl by more than ms. mhiutee. Tho im/rir, it may be 
rcmembeFcd, was snccessfiil in the Clyde last year, but' she 
has now been altered so as to make her a little larger than 
she then was; and it is certainly difficult to see how she is ever tb 
take a prize from a fairly good adversary, A great dispmdiy ^ 
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i» iiea«i8M7 ip up ibr the time whieh tbk ve««d of 
339 tone hag to ^ve to antB^ooutB even of tlio Cowhr’i $ize. 
The matbh fbr eU ligt on the second day of the Clydo Yacht 
Olub Regatta im won by the Srnnota^ which beat the yawls 
and also lhat v&cf fbrntidable antagonist the Cythera. The 
Condw'e sailing in this race attracted much attention, as, 
although she Tidied to save her time on the Jullanar, she 
passed the mark boat nearly four minutes ahead of that craft, 
and her performance was the more remarkable from the fact 
tibat she was built for oruisid^, and not for racing. 

matches of the Northern Yacht Olub followed those of the 
Clyde Olpb, but there was unusually bad luck on the first day, as, 
owing to a calm, the races of the large yachts could not bo finished. 
The prizes which would have boeu given were therefore, it seems, 
added to those of the second day's matches; and the result brought 
About Bomewliat resembled that announced by the dodo in LitUe 
JUoBf when the benevolent bird stated that everybody had won, 
and that all were to have prizes. Of the four vessels which com¬ 
pleted the race in the match for yawls and cutters on the second 
•day, two received prizes of lool. each, and another a prize of 50/. 
The competitors on this occasion were the Jidlanary the LuffOy 
the Comary Uie Cytheroy and the Foitnomy but the last-named was 
disabled during the contest. The Condor came in first, again 
heading the JuUanary though not quite enough to be declared the 
winner of the race. It is to be hoped that next season this 
powerful yawl may bo seen in Southern waters. This year she 
-does not appear to have gone further than Kingstown, whither, 
after the Northern Yacht Club Itegatta, the JtUinnttry Lufrfiy 
C^hfra, and Formosa wont also. Besides these vessels, the Vol- 
OM- Vent and Corisnnde appeared in Dublin Bay; but the races 
there, sailed on the 18th and 19th of July, were rendered uninter¬ 
esting by the wont of wind, which so often hafllud yachtHmoii last 
summer. On the first day the Cyfhvra won tlie (Queen's Cup after 
what api^ears to have been a drift, varied now and then by a 
flicker of wind; and on the second day, when there was a 
groat deal of fog, the Quickstej), of twenty tons, took the prize 
% time, ovorything having seeiuitigly depended on chance. 

Further south yachts had better fortune. On tho day when 
the first of the uuiortuuate Kingstown races was sailed, the Havre 
Regatta begun, and Ibis attracted the Florindoy Adoy Ftonoy 
Neva, and Miranda. The last vessel, it may he observed, had 
not visited the North, possibly because there was no chance of a 
•competitor of the same ng being found. If any schooners were ex¬ 
pected at Havre to contend against this beautiful racing yacht 
none appeared; and though she sailed in a mutch for all rigs it 
does not seem clear whether she was allowed to take tho schooner 
prize. The first ]jrize in this match was taken by tho 
Florinda, whicl),however, canto in astern of the ^der,but too close 
to her for tho latter tt> save ht?r time. In another contest which 
took place' four days later the Flonnda was again successful, hut 
after a more thorough Jushion, ns she came in six minutes before 
the A^. Next in order after the Havre Regatta was that of tho 
-Oomwall Yacht Club, the principal feature in which was a match 
between those two famous Oowes cutter's, tho Fonnosa and Vol- 
<m- Vent. Tho lirst-imuied was the conqueror. In the AVoatern 
Yacht Olub races, sailed on the 25th of J uly, the jP/eu'i/n/a won 
the Queen's Oup, vanquishing the Cormndo, Jullanar, Ada, and 
Miranda, and tho Vohaur Vmt avenged her deficit of two days 
before, boating the Formosa in the cutter match. The latter 1 
vessel came in first and took the first prize in the match for all • 
rigs of the Tort of Plymouth Regatta, sailed on the day after the ! 
la.st-mentioned race; hut on this occasiou the Vol-au-T^&it did not | 
compote. I 

Assuredly the captains .and crews of racing yachts are not likely j 
to grow dull from want of practice at their work in these times. 
Thotvo was but a very brief interval between the last of the four 
regattas just spoken of and that of the Dorset Yacht Olub, for 
the opeEU^ match of which a largo inimber of vessels were 
entered, Formosa headed the fJeet at tho end of the race, 
defeating the Vol-uor Vent amongst others, but the Myosotia took 
the first prize by time. The Miranda and two other schooners, the 
HUdegas^a and the Shark, soiled in this match, and the first-named 
vetsol was very successful, coming in more than forty minutes before 
tihe MUdegarae, which was ahead of the Shat'k, The Miranda 
was therefore supposed to have taken the schooner prize; but it 
appears that there was a protest against her, on the ground of her 
entry haying been five minutes late, and that the Jlildegardc, 
beuitw by nearly three-quarters of an hour, was adjudged the 
winner of the prize. In the Weytaouth race, which was on the 
day after that last mentioned, tlie J'ot'tnosa won, again defeating 
the VolHm* Vent. ^The new cutter was also triumphant in the | 
race for the Queen's Cup at Oowes, with which the Royal Yacht | 
Squadron be|pui, as she won by time; coming in a few luinutoH : 
after the Fwhanireaa, a huge schooner built in America and ! 
aUghtly altered in England. On August 8th, two days after i 
match, a cutter race of unusual interest was sailed, the competing 
vessels being the Volran^ Vent, the Formosa, and the famous 
Arrowf which was built in 1822, and is therefore nominally fifty- 
aix years old. We say nominally, because so much has been done 
to her since that the irreverent may be inclined to liken her to the 
liman’s gun, which was an old weapon, but had a new lock, a 
new stock, and a new barrel. It appears flrom a recent article in 
^e Fidd that in 2850 the Arrow was slightly altered and recon* 
strncted, that in 1852 she was lengthened seventeen feet by the bow, 
.and that in 2872 thie was for a. second time remodelled. It is to 
be feared, therefore, that not much of the original Arrow is left; 
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bii^ whatever the ago of the timbers which now oompdat 
be, them is no doubt that she is an admirable vessel, and all but a 
match fiir the best modern cutters. Ib the Oowes race the 
Vant was victorious, the Arreiv having to take the third pkea 
after a fine struggle with the Formosa ,* and on the succeeding 
day. when the three contended again in one of the Southampton 
Club matches, tho result was the same. Subsequently, however, 
the Art'ow greatly distinguished herself. 

In the yawl match uf the Royal Yacht Squadron the JuUanar 
won by time, although the Flonnda mil tho Corisande wore ahead 
of her at the end. 'The scliooiier race ought to have been one of 
the finest contests of the year, ns nine vessels wore entered for it, 
but it was marred by tho uuforlunato manner in which the start 
was managed; owing to an ahnont dead culm and to a strong tide, 
it was not possible for soveral of the ynclila to get onywliero near 
the line whicli they bad to cross at the timo appointed for be¬ 
ginning the race. A steamer was iuriced eiuployod by the Olub to 
tow them; but, when she had taken tlm*e vessels— ihelfMffarde, 
the Enchantress, and tho Eyma-^ia good positions, tho hour fixed 
by tho progrtiinmo for sUirliiig Inid come. A postponement might 
uatumliy have been expected; hut tlune w’hs none, and in ebn- 
Boquence the thioe vessels whicli have been named went with 
a p'cnt advantage over the others, sumo of which could ndt cross 
tho line till long after gunfire. Tho jirincipal foatui^ in the match 
thus unhappily mismanaged was tho brilliant sailing of tho 
Miranda, as, although she madi^ n very poor start, she took tho 
prize by time from the Corhme and Egerta, and most thoroughly 
defeated the llildeynrde and Enrhnntress. A protest was made 
by some of tho owners of tlie yachts engaged in this race against 
the manner in which tho start had been njudr3, but without avail. 

Tho schooner and yawl matohea of tho ISouthamptou Yacht 
Club, sailed on the 7th and 9th of August, w-ere won by tho 
Miranda and Neptune. After llu; Cowes and Southampton races 
came of course those of Ryde, which wore this year even more 
than usually succossfnl. Thu inalch for all rigs, siiilpd in a strong 
breeze, was brilliautlv won by the Ada, which Jed all through the 
race. Next day, when the breeze, though ligltler, was quite 
vigorous enough to send tho \fu;lits very <juiekly through the 
water, the Mmnuia had to submit to ^Id’eiit from the Corinne, 
and tho F/ocMirfa was victorious over tho Corisande, Ada, and Jidla- 
nar. In tho race round tho island tho lasL-uamod yawl headed tho 
fleet at tho end, the Vol-an- Vnit having carried awa.y her top¬ 
mast and gatr at a time when slie wicmed likely to ho the winner. 
Tlio Miranda boat tho very large seboom-r Elmiaa, which took 
part in this r.ace, and the two other schooners engaged in it, 
tho IJildegarde nud Erndwntress, got so far behind that the^ 
were not timed. Tho Rydo Regatta did not end with tho sail 
round tho island as, in couHequeuce of tho naval review, tho cutter 
race which wna to have laJren place on Tuesday the 13th was 
postponed to Saturday tho i^th, when tliere wtis a splendid 
stru^lo between tho VoUau- Vent and the Arrow, tho former being 
victorious. The Arrow was, however, close to her at the end, and 
in the cutter match of tho Albert Club Regatta, sailed three days 
afterwards, cjimo in ahead of Jiur famous antagonist; but, owing 
to tho fatal timo allowanco, could not take the prize. Tho yawl 
race of this Club w'lis won by the Flormla, tho Jullanar having 
double bad luck as sho touched a mark aiid afterwards w'eut . 
ashore. Her time of triuuiiih was, Iiow'ovor, closo at hand. In 
tho yavvl match of tho Torbay llegatta and in the race for all rigs 
of the Dart Olub Regatta, both of which wore sailed in Tory 
strong breezes, she acliievt)d two brilliant victories. Admirable, 
too, were the performances of Ike Arrow in Western waters. 
Opposed to Iho Vol^nu-^Veut in tho Torbay cutter match, she 
canie in ahead of her, and in tho race won by the Manor her 
sailing was second only to that of the wonderful yawl. With this 
contest, certainly os w^ell worthy of note iw any which took 
place during the year, the season came to an end, and the racing 

C l dispersed either to cruise or to bo hauled up on tho mud- 
wkich receive thorn for winter seclusion. 
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NOTTINGHAM AND ITS AltT MlTSKtJM. 

GW that tho art collection houa*d within the old W'tiUs of 
Nottingham Castle is passing iVom tho more showy, but tem¬ 
porary, condition of a loan Exhibition on the look-out tor general 
alteiitiou to that of a permanent local institution, we feel we 
may well call attention to so spirited and pruiaewortby an enterprise. 
We do so the moreroadily as we have no dodht that tho exhibition, 
opened before the end of tbe Session, sulfered alike from the coin¬ 
cidence of tho big Eai-isiau show and tho delirium of Eastern 
politics. The sudden death too, by a lamentable accident, of its 
chief promoter, Mr. Ward, then Mayor of Nottingham, very shortly 
before the opening day, spread a cloud over the whole proceedii)^, 
in spite of tlm rrince of Wales's presence. The question will 
be at once asked, Is there anything so special in the i^t of 
Nottinghain indulging in a local Museum or a Loan Exhibition P 
Has not Javerpool—to go no further—got the former, ami have 
not Manchester and I^eds imlulged in the latter? We are 
of course tead^ with the general answer that it is peculiftriy un¬ 
gracious to cavil at any ^ace for taMng up and extending a good 
custom. Bat, in fimt, there do happen to be specdul consicleratious 
of an hastorical .chmctc^ which mark out the ** Midland Counties 
Museum'’ from similar, undertakings. It is in its materia] 
aspect not only an ornament and liouour to the town in wMch it 
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it 10 the ehime of a former geiier^U!Q?Vilipit.#edli 
abty torned into tlie pmiaa of the preaent time! yUsij pe^m 
liAve^ we dare eay, heard of Nottingham Oastle without vaiy ne* 
curately realizing what it is. Perched upon a rock riddled wili 
caveips^ on the outokirte of one of the most picturesane of 
Pnglish towns, it had succeeded to the name and site of a mediieval 
fortress, hut it was in itself a somewhat square and hea^y, but 
rich imd stately country house of rococo style, comprising centre 
and wings built about the middle of the seventeenth century. Its con¬ 
structor was that Cavendish, Duke of Newcastle, conspicuous as a 
Noyalist and horseman, and as author of La Mitfmh et Invention 
fwuvelU de dreeaer lea cltevam\ published at Antwerp in 1657, and 
reprinted at homo in 1667 in an English translation, whose wife, the 
Duchess Margaret, gave so much amusement to contemporary wits 
by her airs and her preteusi<in8 to authorship. The fragments of 
the founder^ equestrian statue, battered by the rioters, still stand 
over a doorway, and among tho rarities of the exhibition was 
shown one of the hoofs of the animal casually picked up in a 
London curiosity shop by tho Duko who had suHered tho 
damage. From tho (’avcndisliea tho Castle passed to tho 1 )earors 
of the same ducal title by later creation of the Hollos and Clinton 
iamiliea. In 1831, however, a frantic lleform mob sacked Ike pile, 
and it* continued till a very recent period a hnnpily rare monu¬ 
ment in recent England of popular violence. To be suro Not¬ 
tingham and its ** lambs ’* were almost nttique for electioneering 
licenro, but this outrage could plead no supposed privilege, while 
the injured owner absolutely declined to repair tho damage, 
thus very practically carrying out his famous adage, “ May 1 not 
do what I like with my own P ** 

Happily a local exhibition at Nottingham in 1872 was a 
success, and its managers accordingly conceived a more am¬ 
bitious project—that of acquiring and utilising tho remains of 
the Castle for a permanent musouni. A lease of live hundred 
years from the Trustees of tho Duko of Nc^wcastlo made tho 
Corporation virtual owners of tho ruin, and tho works were 
placed in the hands of Mr. TIine, nii able local architect, while 
the precipitous hill on which the building stood was ollectively 
laid out as pleasure-ground. Tho old Castle could never have 
been conveniently restored ns a country liouso so as to answer the 
lequirements of modern civilization without radical alterations. 
Indeed its claims to bo a country house at all would have 
been inferior to those of BucKingbam Pulaco, and not to be 
compared to those of tho villas in the liegent’a Park. On 
the other hand, it lent itself admirably to the purposes of a 
to'ihi museum. Built as it had been on the French plan of 
jrooms opening into each other, of which we still see specimens, 
though of a later date, at Chiswick and Castle Howard, it provides 
on its ground floor a series of well-lighted apartments for claesi- 
fled exhibition. Two stately staircases add to the picture space, 
and upstairs tho building has been recast into a series of admirable 
picture galleries, broad enough, and not too high, well lighted 
from the top. Tho only change in tho external structure is a 
curved external portico connecting the wings and lining the central 
block. 

We do not attempt to enumerate the contributions which 
SiVVelled the temporary exhibition. The pictures, old and new', 
bearing great names, from country houses and private col¬ 
lections, and the choice gathering of water-colour drawings, 
were a rare chance for iintravelled lovers of an; while local 
Interest was kept up by throe special collections of the works 
of tho still living painters, Mr. Henry Dawson and Mr. 
Clarence Whaite, and of Mr. E. J. Niemann, who died in 1876. 
One of tho staircases was devoted to tho celebritifs of tho Civil 
War on both sides—an appropriate choice, considering tho part 
which Nottingham played m that eventful epoch. Among tho 
special collections, those of Mr. Howe of .lapanrse enamels. Major 
Walter’s Japanese ceramics, and of Mr. Wells of Chinese and Indian 
art-work deserves to bo noticed. Tlio specimens of jewelled jade 
shown by the last-named collector wore exquisite, and in dillerent 

5 arts of the Museum ceramics of all ages and countries abounded— 
apanese, Dresden, Sevres, Wedgwood, &c. There was also a 
gmlery fullof meditovul and IlenaiHsanco embroidery (including tho 
historical Fishmonger’s Fall), and of tho lace of many countries. 
Nottingham, in looking at these masterly products of the finger 
and the needle, may profitably loflect on the inferiority of 
its mechanically-woven curteins, with their impossible perspec¬ 
tives and vulgar presentments of ships and trees. The South 
Keneinpftou Museum is a largo contributor, mainly in the way 
of facsimiles, with which we have no quarrel, so long as it 
is clearly explained by way of label, and not in the recesses of a 
catalogue, that they are imitations. Thedescriptivodepartmeutof this 
exhibition might have been improved. No doubt the sale of 
catalogues swells profits; but w'O protest, alike in the case of 

S ublic and private collections, against the necessity of catalogues. 

. catalogue is always a valuable document, but it ought never to 
be wanted to know the name of painter or of subject or the 
date of producLiou. It is a merely tmditiortavy aflectlttioa which 
prevents those facts from being recorded on every picture worth 
looking at. In itself the neglect of this provision is as ridiculous 
ns would be a custom to number the plants in u garden as refer- 
oncee^ to a catalogue kept by tlnS gardener. Autumn has arrived ■ 
with its summons to the walls to yield buck their muslcrpiect'S, 
and the cases will be standing empty <.f their glittering contents, I 
while tho gaps will be slowly and charily replaced by gift or loan, ■ 
and the Nottingham Museum will start ott its now siud penniient 
career. It will, of course, then look poor and empty in com- , 


nnd borrow boldly^ and lira down its detimctohi. A 
vincial mosenm ought always to be greedy of local Hqgiaphyi 
antiquities, and topography, 'V^en mee have beeh sectirw-*'^ 
a process in itself gMual—good copies of first-dass examples 
come before second-rate originals. 

The view from the Oastle grounds, and particularly from the 
terrace which girds the building, is exceptionally picturesque 
(we might say T'umeresque), and presents Nottingham in fiivour- 
able contrast to sevoraf other 01 our largest towns. We have 
already noticed the peculiarity of the position. Glimpses of neigh«> 
houriug country are not wanting, a new park climhs an opposite 
slope, and the town itself shows well on its hilly site* From 
local circumstances large unbuilt tracts of groufld had survived 
between tho old town and tho slums, and those have recently 
boon covered by structures of a superior class, which warm red 
brick, and Mr. Hine’s taste in giving them something of a Gothic 
and architectural aspect, redeem from the insipidity which so 
often blights a modern English town. Old Nottingham, invisible 
as it is from tho OaBtlo,cuu boast of its huge Perpendicular cbuich, 
memorable for a picture by Fra Bartolommeo, and well restored 
by Scott, and of its vast irregular market-place, surrounded by 
stately houses, mostly in the stylo which it is here no untruta 
to call Queen Anne’s. The ememble of this area, to which 
the inhabitants refer with pride as the largest market-place in 
England, carries tho thoughts of the traveller thirsting after the 
piciuresquo to the public places of some old Flemish or German 
town rather than to the seat of tho prosaic tralflc of Midland 
farmers. 


THE VALL IN WAGES. 

T he serious fall in wages which is going on all over the 
country is a grave ^mptom of the economical situation. A 
couple of weeks ago Mr. Chamberlain, to whose arbitration the 
matter had been referred, awarded a reduction of five per cent, in 
the case of the South Staflbrdshire ironworkers. The employers in 
North Staflbrdshire are demanding a similar concession, offering 
as an alternative a slight increase if the men will work an addi¬ 
tional hour daily. The puddlors of the Sheffield district have sub¬ 
mitted to the sacrifice, yet uten continue to bo discharged in large 
numbers. The coal-owners of Northumberland have called upon 
the miners to submit to a reduction of twelve and a half per cent, 
and also to work an extra hour per diem. The shipbuilders of tho 
Clyde liave agi*eed, under protest, to take seven and a half per cent, 
leas than they have lately neon receiving. And the millowneiB of 
North and North-East Lancashire are said to be psepfiring to 
enforce another lowering of ten per cent.; in Oldham the notices 
have actually been iasued. At Birmingham there is a strike of 
sheet-glass makers against a cutting down of wages; and at 
Edinburgh, Leith, and Haddington the masons have struck from 
tile same cause. But perhaps the most remarkable labour dispute 
of all is that which is agitating Kent and Sussex respecting a re¬ 
duction in the wages of agricultural labourers to the extent of 
cighteenpoDco a week, or over nine per cent. This dispute, which, 
by tho way, has its counterpart in Suffolk, though upon a smaller 
scale, is noteworthy as proving that the old relations between 
farmer and labourer have definitively ceased to exist. The 
patriarchal system has broken down, and henceforth the com¬ 
mercial spirit rules supreme. The farmers allege in vindication of 
their present proceeding the previous action of the Unions. The 
labourers, on the other hand, assert that, if their former conduct 
needed any justification, it would be supplied by the present attitude 
of their employers. Tho truth doubtless is that it is no longer 
possible to withdraw any English industry from the influence of 
competition. 

The instances which we have enumerated—and we do not by 
any moans pretend to have exhausted the list—show sufiiciently 
clearly that the movement for the lowering of wages is 
general, and that it extends to most of the great trades of 
the country. AVhat makes it most serious is that it comes a^r a 
scries of rec^petiona which have deprived the working classes of 
all the increase of income they gained in tho inflation period that 
followed tho Franco-German war; and in fhet, in many cases, it 
has thrown thorn hack fifteen or twenty years. It is true that tho 
hours of labour are now much shorter than they were in 1870, and 
conseauently the comparison of the rate of wages with that of the 
preceding period is not quite fair. StiU, even bearing this in 
mind, the folling-off in earnings since the prevailing depression 
set in is extraordinary. Ijot us take, for example, the iron trade. 
Messrs. Fallows and Co. have recently printed a table of the price 
of Scotch pig iron and the average wages of Scotch miners during 
the past twenty yean, which enables us to set out the matter very 
clearly. In the whole period up to last December the lowest 
point touched hy wages was in [861, when the daily earnings 
averaged three shillings. But now tho average has fallen to two 
ind ninepenco. Even compared with seventeen years ago, 
horefore, Scotch miners are worse off by 8^ per cent. As cSnl 
pared with 1873—tho yew of greatest inflation—the fkll is from 
eight and sixpence to two and ninepence, or almost seventy per 
cent. It is to be borne in mind, of course, that the iron industry has 
suffered the longest and the most severely of all from thedopresrion. 
It was^ it il^at the great inflation ocourred ^Mch was < 
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ronDer of ponio and mti$. It was the tirat to collapse, and it has 
never recovered the blow. Naturally, therefore, the fall of 
wages in that business is greatly^ in excess of the fall generally. 
Yet this extreme case serves to illustrate vividly what has been 
going on more gently throughout the country. 

It is a circumstance not less surprising than encouraging that, in 
spite of the serious loss of income by the working clusstM which 
we have been tracing, pauperism is much less now than it was 
Itofore the l^'ranco-Qerman war. The most slrildng feature of 
the present degression, indeed, is that pauDerisiii continued steadily 
to decrease during the hrst three years, ana that it is only during the 
current twelvemonth that there has been asonsiblo increase. Yet 
even now the burden is less than it was during the depression that 
followed the Overend and Gurney failure. The fact testifies strongly 
to the vastly augmented prosperity of the country. In his paper 
upon recent accumulations of canital Mr. fiiJl'en has shown us i 
how enormous has been the growth of w'ealth in the interval, 
which partly explains the circumstance. Ihit there must alao have 
been much more saving by the working classes than they have got! 
credit for. No doubt part of the decrease of pauperism is due to 
Btricter administration, to a more rigorous enforcement of the 
workhouse' tost. But, if there was real dcstitation, relief would 
have to he given. And the fact that there is not widespread desti¬ 
tution, jn spite of tiiills closed and furnaces blown out, of hands dis- 
chflurged and machinery running short time, of strikes and lock¬ 
outs, must be due to the working clasae.M thoin.selves more largely 
than is admitted. They must have had savings to hill back upon 
when employment became scarce. How long their thrill will 
avail to keep oil' the suil'ering and the discontent usual in pnst 
periods of stagnation remains to he seen. For the present 
the exceptional cheapness of bread mitigates the loss of income. 
The average price of wheat throughout Englanil last week was, 
according to the GnzpfJc, only 39i.'. a quarter, which is extraordi¬ 
narily low. The working classes have thus to pay much less for 
their staple food than for many years past, and consequently are 
better able to boar a lowering of wages—aro not so soon reihiced to 
absolute pu?aury. But this does not apply to the past three years, 
when bread was dear. Twelve months ago, for example, wheat 
was as high as 53.'t. 

The inuuence of the fall of wages upon trftd»‘ is even more im¬ 
portant than its effect upon the growth of pauperism ; or rather, 
tbo latter will be subordinated to tho former. Thu action will be 
twofold. The prevailing depression, us we have often had occasion 
to point out, is caused by a failure of consumption. Wo have in 
this country cnpital, labour, skill, and machinery enough to pro¬ 
duce a vastly larger amount of goods than our customers are able 
to buy from us. Ilenco our (iilUculties. As tho full of wages 
that IB going on will lower the cost of production, and so 
will permit a roduetioii of price, its tendency oh\iously is to 
Btinmlalo conauuiption. But tho question is, Ikiw far must tho j 
fall proceed bol'oro the stimulus taltes effect ^ Tho reduction of j 
wages effected in the cotton tr/ide a few months ago has been | 
absolutely UJiavailing. Matters, instead of improving, have 
become worse. Tho .short timo iocomiuended by the operatives i.s 
being vor^' generally ndoptori, and yet there i.s already talk of a 
further reduction. This cuniioi go on indeliiiitcly without pro¬ 
ducing widespread distress. It has to be endured, of course, for 
manufacturers cannot cuntinuo producing at a loss; but the 
danger is that all the sacrifice will be in vain. It is at least 
arguable that tho real disease now is want of confidenco ratlier 
than tho overcostliness of production. A little while ago there 
were many symptoms of improvement, when suddenly tho failure 
of the City of Glasgow Bank annihilated credit and paralysed 
enterprise. The revived apprehensions respecting tho Ea.stern ques¬ 
tion aggravate the evil, and so does the poverty of India and 
China consequent on famines. The renewed depreciation of 
aUyer is likewise a disorganizing agont. This brings us to tho 
second cfTect of a fall of wages. By diminishing' the income 
of the working classes, who, after all, constitute the vast majority 
of the pop)£ition, it lessens their purchasing power, and so 
tends to reduce consumption. When we consider the numbers 
affected by a fall in wages, and bear in mind how vast is the 
spin which their aggregate weekly expenditure malies up, we shall 
see that the deduction from this sum of even a shilling a week for 
each head of a family must produce a very serious result. In fact, it is 
the outlay of the working classes that constitutes tho eflbctive 
demand lor the commoner and cheaper articles of trade, and a 
reduction of this demand by a small amount for each family makes 
the difference between good and bad business. If tbo fall of wages 
does not proceed further than the exceptional cheapness of bread 
compensates for, matters will be no worse than they were a year 
ago *, we shall simply lose the stimulus to trade which work¬ 
ing-class prosperity would have supplied. But if tho fall goes 
farther, it may neutralise the benotlt to be exj^ected from 
cheapening of production by lessening the consuming power of tho 
masses of the people. 


NEWMARKET HOUGHTON MEETING. 

T hose who had neglected racing matters darina the summer 
had an excellent onportumty of atoning for thllr pna|fomi8- 
•lons at the Houghton Jaeetii^* Attendance at six consecutive 
devfl* incl uding more thhn fifty races, should surely be auill- 
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tbe late meeting was an interesting afikir. Kaleidoscope IMI' 
naturally made the favourite, and he won the race, but he had to Utoaf 
down that unattractive-looking animal A ntient Pistol, inch byinoh. 
and he barely succeeded in beatiug him by a head. Antient Pistol 
was receiving the enormous weight of 25 lbs. from the winner, 
and as he is in very good form just at prestjnt, it is not surprising 
that he made Kaleidoscope gallop. Large fields started for each 
of the two races which followed, and in both cases outsiders won. 
In the second there was a magnificent race between Woodquost, 
Bed Hazard, and Katherine. The three horses seemed to come to 
the winning post in a lino, hut the iirsl-naiiied won by a head, Gie 
other two running a dead-beat. That luuidsoni© son of Kosicrucian 
—Gagliostro—showed what he could do when in the humour, by 
rnnteriog in at his leisure for the All Aged Selling Stakes, 
although ho was not tlie favourite. GufoHiuiately the days when 
this good-looking colt is in a mood for racing are few and far 
between. Tw'euty-three horses ran for the Nursery Handicap, but 
it was a runaway affair for the curioiiBly-iiamed Ifigli and Mity, 
by Parmesan out of Nobleaso, who loft some very lair two-year- 
olds behind him. The great event of tho day was the Criterion 
Stakes. Itayon eVGr was giving from 5 lbs. to 9 lbs. to his 
opponents, of whom Monsieur Philippe and Msssena were generally 
considered tho most dangerous. The lirst-namod had linished within a 
length of Petor in tbe Bous Memorial Stakes, and ho now maintained 
his reputation by winning in a canter by a length and a half. The 
good-looking T^nenstrian was second, and half a length beliind 
him came Itayon d'Or. Tho winner is neither in the Derby nor 
any other important thi'ce-year-old mce of next spring, with the 
exception of the Grand IVix de Paris. On tho Cambridgeshire 
day over eighty horses took part in the races. Two events, for 
cacli of w'hich sixteen horses started, produced splendid finishes. 
In the first of these Cnglioslro appeared to be winning, but ho did 
nut' light quite liard enough, and allowed Tower and Sword 
to puss and beat him by a head, while Sutler was only a head 
behind him. In the other race reforred to, Rosalind and Episcopus 
ran a dcad-heiit, with Adinirtil Nelson only a head behind them. 
Tho two raeas which followed the Ciiiiibridgeshiro were won in 
common cantors, the one by old Oxonian and tho other by 
Charibert. 

Tho Wednesday was distinguished by what Turf writers cal]) af 

foaturo,” and it was by no means an ubploaeant one. There ^as 
no betting on future event s. Usually, between the noisy gambling 
of tho races of tbe day, advantage is taken of tho slightest lull by 
some loud-voiced bookmaker lor olTcriug to bet on the Chester 
Cup, City and Suburb.in, ( ’esarowitch, or Cambridgeshire, as tho 
case may he ; but on the day in question there was no particular 
future event to bet ii])on. In old days there would have been 
Boino gambling on tho next jour’s Derby, but now little betting 
takes place upon that race until the spring. It is pro^- 
brtble, however, that there is, upon the w'Jiole, quite as 
much betting as formerly, in proof of which we may 
quote the rumour that two persons won 20,000/. and 40,000/. 
over tho two priijcipiU autuuin handicaps alone. Antient Pistcf 
had only the wretched Gordon to in tho iSecond Class 

Cesarewitch; and in the Hoiue-Brod F«^itl Stakes a filly of Lord 
Falmouth’s, named Placentia, won easily, George Albert, who was 
first favourite, and of whom great tilings were expected, being ab¬ 
solutely last. Monsieur Philippe, tho winner of the Criterion. 
Stakes, came out again for the New Nursery; but Sst 10 lbs. was 
more than he could carry, and Japonica, to whom he was giving 
15 lbs.—an enormous concession for one two-year-old to make to 
another—slipped away from him coming down the hill; and, 
although he made a gallant efibrt, he never caught her again. 
There was a good race for the iStand Handicap; Jacobin, a bunt- 
cup winner, wlio had at one time been backed for the Cambridge¬ 
shire, was made the favourite; but tho outsider Beadman won, 
after a h.ard battle with Oamombert and Katherine. The Dewhurst 
Stakes brought out tbo famous 'Wheel of Fortune, tho best two- 
year-old performer of the year. Peace, to whom she was giving 
7 lbs., had run Peter to a neck at about the same dillerenco of 
weight, and was tbo second favourite. Leoville and Discord, too, 
were backed at long prices. Thirteen ran, and Wheel of Fortune 
had the race at her mercy the moment she was really set going, 
although Archer had to hurry her a little to get out of the way of 
Peace and Adventure, who hung a good deal to one side in a 
certain part of the race. All agree that she^is the best two-yeaiv 
old of the season; but, while some excellcni judges consider her 
to be the beat-shaped and most powerful two-year-old they haVe 
ever seen, others of equal experience doubt whether she is quite 
high enough, and advance other masons for questioning whether 
she is as likely to prove as superior to her rivals of the same year 
at three as at two. 

The early part of the week had been favoured with very toler¬ 
able weather for a Houghton Meeting; but early on the Thursday 
morninff there was a tremendous storm, accompanied by thunder 
and ligutning, and although it was tolerably fine durin^beraciiiff, 
there was a Wsterous wind throq^hout tbe afternoon. The sentry^ 
box cm wheels, which is used as a judge's chair for races ending 
on the Bushes Hill, slip^ its moorings, and sailed along merrily 
before the wind, pursued by a scarletpcoated official on^Korsehack. 
Thejport h^an hj Antient Pistol winning snother race, and then 
haewrs laid 4 to 1 on the rather leggy LeovUte for the Home¬ 
bred Sweepstakes. They won their money j hut not without a 
good fright, for their rem^ntative only just secured the race by a 
bead. The Free Himdicap Sweepstakes, the weights for which are 
pibUshed the De^, brought out Insmalre; Lord Oliyei 
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Olmcentioe, and Broad Ooirie. Clementine made the runnioff un¬ 
til she wttB fairly exhauetedi and then Lord Clive went to the jroat 
and won hv three lengths. Insukire was second. Looking at this 
and the other nmning of Lord Clive, there are grounds for sup¬ 
posing him to be about the best three-year-old of the season, and 
u is auitejpoBsible that, had no mistake been made in his nomina¬ 
tion, might have won the Derby. It is generally understood 
that he was disappointed at the start for the Cambridgeshire, 
which must be taken as an explanation of his inglorious perform¬ 
ance in that race. We are unlikely to know with certainty 
this year, if ever, whether Jannettc, iSefton, or Lord Olive is the 
best racehorse. Unfortunately, too, from one cause or another, 
when we have been loft in the dark os to the comparative merits 
of three-year-olds, we seldom know very much more about them 
as fouivyear-olda. Although it is far from improbable that Lord 
Olive may hij quite as good as Jannotte or 8 efton, he would in all 
probability be beaten by both of them in a race under a mile and 
a quarter, unless ridden with great skill, as ho is about as had a 
starter as can be imagined. One of those anomalous Selling 
Stakes by which the winner apparently loses one or two hundred 
pounds was won by Blair Athors uncertain aon lieddington, wlio 
ran niite times before ho won a race; and Discord by See Saw, 
who is turning out a very fair colt, won the [loughion Stakes. A 
field of twenty two-ycnr-olds ran for the Drotby Nursery Plato, 
and three of them made a very fine race of it. Knight of 
Burghley was loading as they were running in, when Breadlinder, 
a filly tliat had won a race at the last meeting, caught him in the 
last few strides, and, shoutiiiff her neck in front, won the race. In 
the Limited Prcc Handicap, Alisa Pool, who had run well as far 
os the Ked Post in the CaiubridgeshJro, beat horses of a good 
class, such OB Julius Ctesar, Clociier, and Tbundorstuno; but she 
was very lightly handicapi>ed, while they were carrying heavy 
burdens. Inval was giving Jagelloii a year at even weights in the 
Dulliugham Handicap, but he started first favourite iievertholess. 
Halfway up the bill Jngellon, who was leading, tried to swerve and 
relinquish all eflbrt; but Fordhani gave him a smart cut or two 
with liis whip just at the proper moment, and shook him up so 
resolutely that the horse started oil' afresh fn^m sheer astonish¬ 
ment ; and, before he had lime to recover from his surprise, ho 
had won the race. During the six days* racing there was no liner 
piece of riding than this. 

The prettiest race on the Friday was that for the old Nursery 
Bfakes, in which the whole field ran in a compact body until it 
was half-way down the liushes Hill; and the end of the race 
was worthy of its beginning. Out of Bounds, n chestnut filly by 
Hermit, beating Exmouth after a severe r.ice by u head only. The 
old rivals Trappisl and Ecossfiis had another duel in the All Aged 
Selling Stakes. Their previous running, though not to bo depended 
on, seemed to demonstrate very clearly that Trappist was at any 
rate a few pounds the better of the pair, nud he had now only to 
give 3 lbs. to his opponent *, his fricuds therefore laid 2 to i on 
him pretty freely. The moment the llag fell they both went away 
like a fiosh of lightning, and Trappist had Jiis neck in front as far 
as the Bushes. It was now evident that he liad the race in Jiand, 
when, from no ooncoivablo motive, bo suddenly relapsed into a 
prosaic canter, and slowly followed Ecossais to the winning 
post. An interesting lot of horses came out for the J<jckoy 
Club Oup. Unfortimately, however, tlmy were not all at 
their best. Lady Golightly has scarcely been in good form 
at any time during the summer. Hampton had bad a severo race 
three days before in the CambridgoHhiro, and like some other 
horses by Lord Clifden, he is not very quirk in recovering from 
theefiec'ta of a hard struggle. His wiught, too, of lost., was a 
heavy one for a small horse to carry over sucli a distance as two miles 
and a quarter. VerneuU hud an enlarged hock, which was enough 
to malm any sensible person mistrust his chance. Start was w'ell 
efiough in liealth and condition, but she lacked quality. The best 
of the lot for the time being, thoi^fore, were Silvio and lusulaire. 
Vcmeuil and Start made the" running, followed by Ladv Golightly, 
but when it came to racing the whole of the party fell Wk, taking 
Hampton with them, and left the battle to Silvio and lusulaire. 
The poor little black horse has acquired such a confirmed habit of 
rtinmng second that he appax'ently cannot overcome it, and on this 
occasion ho made no exception to his general rule. Still ho 
seemed to challenge Silvio very resolutely, and he lost an interest¬ 
ing race by a leng^. It was a mere matter of form for Kayon 
d’Or to win the Glasj^w Stakes, and the rest of the Friday’s racing 
was devoid of general interest. 

The last day’s racing was by no means the best; but still some 
of tbe finishes were closely coniesled, three of them being won by 
no more than a head. The best race was that for the Ap¬ 
prentices’ Plato, in which the little boys w'ho rode the first 
and second horses displayed skill worthy of more experienced 
hands. Tbe two celebmtod T.Y.O. horses, Tmppist and Lolly- 
pou, started for the Houghton Handicap, the latter, who 
5 iW the best of the w'eighta, being first favourite; but neither of 
them took a prominent position in the race, whmh. by 

Bed Hazard, to whom Trappist w.is giving nearly three stone, an 
allowance of weight the eU'ect of which was practically increased 
ly the heavy state of the ground, llydromel oeat Olocher for the 
Wiiidiug*up Handicap, and thus Lord Falmouth won the last as 
well as the first race run at Newmarket during the year fSyS. 
Never hae there been a better season at Newmarket *hati that 
which has jnst been concluded. Bacing seemed rather on the 
deciiiie at headquartem a few years a^, but owing to the intro- 
duerion of new and val^ble staikes, ^ a general improvement in 
themanagementi sport is now seen in greater perfretion at Newv> 


msirke^ than elsewhaw. Althongh a good deal of r/dn fidl In thi 
nights and early mornings of the Houghton Meetii^ the weather 
during the racing was unosnally fine for the time of year. Lovess 
of horsefiesh had abundant opportunities of gratifying their taste, 
as more than four hundred ana thirty,horses ran in the course oi 
the week. Altogether, tbe late Houghton Meeting was a deeiidS 
success. 


REVIEWS. 


THE POEMS OF VILLON.* 

'^THIERE is not in the annals of literature a more extraordinary 
J- story than that of F'ran^ois do Muntcorbier, or Villon, and m 
his poetry. Tbe researches of M. J>(»ignon have more than con¬ 
firmed the popular traditions about Villon, and have made it 
perfectly certain that he was a common thief and housebreaker. 
J'hat such a person should have been possessed of a genius which 
quite escaped all those limitations of time and circumstance by 
which his contemporaries were hound; tliat he should have lavished 
wit, remorse, knowledge, of life, and that originality which is the 
c.sBence of poetry, as freely as Byron, is a kind of literary miracle. 
In reading through Villon’s **Grand Testament” one is struck 
afresh hy the recklessness of his talent. He is so far a popular 
poet that he sings entirely without hope of fame or reward; he 
merely gives rhymed expression to what he feels, and it is enough 
for hiin if the clerks and town banditti, the dissolute friars, and 
the light w^omcn of I'aris ropeat hie verses for a day. Thus 
his lines are ahsolutely unaffected, and his humorous scorn of him¬ 
self, his peevish self-pity, his feeble thoughts of repentance, and 
his knowledge that ho is quite incorrigible, are poured forth as 
naturally as the winning blessings and curses of an expectant or 
disappointed tramp. Along with the swift stream of jest, banter, 
and despair, certain fragments of higher poetry are* borne, the 
ballades in which Villon, looking out or his water-dungeon, “ where 
light nor air nor levin enter not,” watches the world, and medi¬ 
tates on the fate of men, on wealth, Ixmuty, love, and power that 
last only for a day. The whole makes a collection without parallel 
in verse, and withal such a pitiful exhibition of human littleness 
that it does not bear to be looked at steadily or for long at a 
lime. 

■yVo have been compelled to admit thus much hy the perusal of Mr. 
I’ayiic’s translation of Mllon's poetry “ in the original forms.” Mr. 
Bayne’s volume is not published, being intended for memhors ol 
the Villon Society; but we have ascertained that there is no in¬ 
discretion in reviewing this laborious and, for the most part, suc¬ 
cessful effort. It is easy to argue that the whole of Villon should 
not he translated. He is constantly saying things that require to 
be hidden by the decfjnt obscurity of old French, things that are 
had enough in their place, and would bo infinitely more offensive in 
l^nglish. People who ought to imd Villon at all should be able to 
read him in the original. Admitting the force of these arguments if 
a popular translation were in question, we do not that they apply 
to a work of circulation so limited as Air. I'ayno has designedly 
made his own. There is such a thing as an art of translation, we 
veuluro to think; an art which makes very slow progress, and has 
no definite rules. A translator is justified by his works if he can 
enrich a lan^ngo with a poeui which previoiuily it lacked, a piece 
satisfactory in itself, and at the same time a fit representation 
of a poem in another language. Some of Thackeray’s translatioos 
of Bdranger answer this definition, and so does his paraphrase of a 
Bonnet of Bonsard’s. But, when we speak of paraphrase, the 
question arises, ought hot a translation to keep to the exact 
metrical form of the original F There can be little doubt that, 
when one modem language borrows from another, the exact metrical 
form should be preserved. This is especially the case with Villon 
and with the men of his age. They wrote in those curious technical 
forms which Chaucer and others attempted for a moment to 
imitate. Hihe form is not retained, a good deal of the essence is 
apt to evaporate. Fragments of Villon have been laxly and limply 
renden'd by one or two English writers into the easiest lyrical 
form that came to hand. Mr. Kossetti went nearer to the o^ginal 
form in two admirable versions; but he did not bind himself with 
the bonds of Villon’s system of rhyme. Some of Mr. Swinburne’s 
attempts wore so lax, ho was so little caroful of the sense of bis 
model, that ho must he judged to have occasionally fhiled. ih, 
Payne’s attempt to secure a type of translation hy facing the diffi¬ 
culties of an obscure and corrupt text is therefore a very ^Id one. 
If he 8ucc4!eds, the problem of versified translation is solved in the 
hoi'dest of all cases, except the case of extreme siinpHei^. A man 
may render Villon well and yet foil hopelessly wi^ Iltoine, who 
Jtimself thought that his songs could only be translated into 
E^lish piose. 

It cannot be said that Mr. Payne has done fuH justice to Villon, 
for he fails, now and then, just when the poet is at ^ best. 
There is a singular mixture ox closeness and laxness of rendering, 
though accurate work greatly preponderates. Mr. Payne does not 
mention, as fax as we observe, the text that he fiiQows, and prob¬ 
ably he has had to construct by an eclectic jnocess a text for him- 
self. }n thfi^lourth stanza of the^*^ little Tsstament the msao- 
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ixiff of tho origiDal i» aoaxeth recognizable. We q^uote irom tbe 
e£tlon of M. «Jil Lacroix (Parie, 1877) J— 

Et Be j*tty prhtt oa ma faveur 
Ces doux Ttigara et beaulx aentblana 
De tres decevante flavear 
Ide trea persons jnsquea anx flanca* 

Bien ilz out veni moy lea pies blancs 
Kt me failjont au ^runt besoJuj;. 

Planter me fault autroa coinplans 
Et frapper en ua autre coing. 

■Mr. Payiie renders this:— 

Wherefore, the past considering?, 

1 am through smitten ^vitll fierce pain ) 

For of each fnveel and pleasmit thing 
Whereto of old riiy heart was fain, 

Alas! but memories remain. 

That come to me with dnst^' feet: 

Needs must 1 plaul with otiier grain, 

And seek now sltoUor from the heat. 

This is not too close, though persons will find it hard to got 
netirer the original. The seventh stanza is not only remote from 
the model, whatever reading we follow, but it is nn oxamplo of the 
Mtffimnmg of which Mr. Payne is every now and then guilty. As 
a rule, where Villon is crude, his translator is quite abreast with 
him} but where Villon is simple, the Knglish version Is soinotimcs 
loo pretty. Thus in Stanza 13 we read of his l>eef with 
rom garlanded,’* where roses ore not in the text; and M. Lacroix 
says, ^‘les houchers couronnaiont dt fnuUlnges la viaudo des 
animaux frnichement tu^s,” ^J'he beef of Eoaier-day is slUl gar¬ 
landed with leaves. Hoses would look but ill in a butcher’s 
shop. In Stanza 29, where Villon loaves some grotesque legacy— 
Anx pjgons qiii font on IVaHoino, 

Enserrez soubz trappe vulicre. 

To those that in the trap are ta’en 
Bound hand and foot in close duresse, 

Mr, Pa-pe mi^ht have remembered the ** Bocardo birds ” in the 
old Oxford prison. We do not know why ho has omitted the very 
characteristic Stanzas 36, 37, 38, aud 39. In these lines Villon 
parades his scholastic psychology:— 

Jo Vay leu ct bien m’en souvient, 

£n Ansloto aucunos fois. 

Then come the picturesque linos:— 

Mttis mon encro estoit gold, 

El mon cierge ostuii. so title 
De feu je n’eusao pu finer. 

It is like an etching of the poor Paris sludent’s winter^life, just be¬ 
fore he linally becomes a member of n gang of burglars, aud leaves 
Aristotle to the bookworms. Thettc veretts, which were discovered by 
Prompsault, are much more likely to be Villon’s than the two un¬ 
edifying baUadeSj often attributed to Jean 31 arot, which Mr. I’ayne 
has translated. 

The “ Grand Testament ” was written after Louis XL released 
Villon from the dungeon and the torture-room of Bishop Thibault 
d’Aussigny. As the poet s health was absolutely ruiuod by prulli- 
sacy, cmd, wet, and hunger, it is probable ommgh that the (Trand 
Testament ” really was written out as a farewell to the world, and 
as a compilation of all that he had to leave. JSlr. Payne has been 
wonderfully successful in gotliug sense out of verses often corrupt 
and always full of slang, aud of the personal aud private jests ot a 
set of thievish students. There are what seem to be slips here and 
there, as—• 

Si prieray pour luy de bon coaur 
Et pour Vaine do feu Cotard. 

And pray for him I will, to boot, 

By Master Cotard’s soul 1 s^vear. 

It is hard to say why 

Cur do lire je suis faitard, 
should be rendered 

For, in good sooth, I’m ill at prayer! 

Villon is saying that he will repeat a prayer by rote, that he 
will not r6ad a prayer. In Stanza 41 Mr. Payne actually renders 

Corps fominin, qui tani est tendre, 

Poly, aonef, si prcciculx. 

E’en women's bodies, gunt and mdU 
That are as white and suit us snow. 

Snell, we believe, moans bleak, sharp, swift, as 
There cam a wind out o’ the north, 

A sharp wind aud a sneH. 

Nothioff can be further in meaning from Poly, souef, si pre- 
cieulx." 

We now come to a translation so exquisitely had that, when 
once we have remarked on it, lesser errors need no longer be noticed, 
and we may tnrn to the more pleasant task of quoting some of 
Mr. l^yne's succosses. The Ballad of Bead Ijsdies ” is Villoi^ 
most famous piece. It has been quoted a thousand times; ana 
Mr. j^ssetti’s tninslation, though it chances to vary from 
the scheme of rhymes of the ori^niil, is almost as popular in 
England. Here is Mr. Payne’s version:— 

Ballax> op Otn-TiHK LAnina. 

I. 


II . 

Where ie Kololaa the staid, 

For whose sake Abelard did not sparo 
(Snoh dole for love on him was laid) 

Manhtxxl to lose and a rowl to wear ? 

An<i where is the queen whoso orders wore 
That Buridan, tied in a sack, should go 
Floating down ^eine from the turret-atoir ? 

But whai baa beuonte of last year’s snow ? 

m. 

Blanche, too, tlm 1ily>w1iitc queen, that made ' 

Sweot music as if she a siren wore ; 

Flttf.-foot Bertha; and Joan the maid, 

The gotid Lorrainer, the English bare 
Captive te Boutm, and buvnwi her there t 
Beatri x, Ereinburge, Alya— lo! 

Where an*, they, sovereign virgin, where ? 

But ^vhat has become of last year’s snow ? 

KWOt. 

PrinCi‘, you shall never question ^\hero 
They arc, this week nor this year, 1 trow. 

Excejit the answer this burden bear, 

But what has become of lust year’s snow ? 

Wo really do not know whoro to hfjgiu to criticize thiH sad and 
limping hallad*'. The rcrniin is a most prosaic ri'ud»3ving of “ Maia 
ou sont les nciges d autan ? ” “ Wltat Las becoim of last yoar’s 
snow ? ” is of the vory e?He,ncf’ of colloquial ICnglisli. “ The iiiiddlo 
modern air” is a torm Villon could not possibly have used; the 
idea of was as far from him as the invention of Mr. 

Fldison’a tasimeter. As h. rule, Mr. Payne uses a slightly archaic 
style which is ns much in its place in a tronsktum of a writer of 
the fifteenth century asthe middle modern air” is desperately 
incongruous. It is hard to call‘Ma tres-sage Udloise,” the ]jaa- 
sionato and learned, “ lloloiso the staid.” Oh rhyme, wimt thmgs 
are done in thy name I As to “ the queen whoBe. orders W/Wa,” sbo 
clearly lived ** in the middle modern nir,”if not in the modern 
middle classes. Villon has nothing in the world to say about the 
“ turret-stair,” which is another concession to rhyme. We need 
hardly remark on such rhymes fts “ wear ” and “ were ” and 
“ where,” and the recurrence of “ wore,” and the use of *‘ midd ” 
and “made” in close juxtaposition. If Villon’s balladm could 
only be rendered by such perversions of “the laws of God and 
man and metre,” it would be much better to leave thorn in the old 
French. 

“ The Doctrine of the Fair irclm-makor to the Light 0’ Loves” 
might atone for tho “ Ballade of Dead Ladies” if Mr. Payne had 
not been compelled to repeat his rhyming words, thereby violating 
the rules of the very difficult game ho has chosen to play. It is 
clear we could all succeed at kwn-tonnis if wo might s^vo from 
the service-line, and if we might make as many “faults’’as wo 
choose. Mr. Payne allows himself any number of what purists 
will think “ faults ” in his bidlades. Now there should be none of 
those lileniishes if the promise of the work is to be kept, and if 
Villon’s poems are really “ to be clone into English in the original 

fornivS.” 

Jt is strange that a translator should give himself such license 
who has profluccd a really classical and sufficient version of 
Villon’s “Double Ballade of Light Lovers,” and a perfectly amazing 
transcript of the “ Ballade of Evil Tongues,” Sir Thomas Urqu- 
hart, tho old and masterly translator of Rabelais, is almost out¬ 
done by this lyrical Billingsgate. The ballade that Villon made 
at the request of his mother, again, is really a poem, and Mr* 
Payne has succeeded where Mr. Rossetti, though he too was suc¬ 
cessful, evaded the prime difficulty of recurring rhymes;— 

I. 

Lady of Heaven, Kegent of the Earth, 

Ehipress of all the inaritth pools of Hell, 

Receive me, Thy poor (Ihrisliaii mithing worth, 

In the fair midst of Thine elect to dwell : 

AUieit my lack of grace 1 kuow full well; 

For thti(. Tliy grace, iiiy Lady and my Queen, 

Aboundeth more than all my siiia, 1 wooo, 

Wqihouten which no soul of all that nigh 
May merit Heaven. So («od may moke tue clean, 

In this belief I will In live and die. 

II. 

Say lo Thy Son, I am His—that by his birth 
And dejilh my sins may be rcdermiible— 

Aa Mary of Egypt’s dulc was changed to mirth. 

And eko Thcophilus’, of whom men tell 
lie was of Thoe abs<dved, albeit to 
The poor clerk’s soul had long ooutraetbd been, 

Assoilzie me, that 1 may have no teen. 

Maid, that without breach of virginity 
Didst i^ear our Lord that in the Host is seen, 

In this belief I will to live and die. 

III. 

A poor old wife I am, and little woith} 

Nothing 1 know ; ne’er could I read or spell. 

In cloister, in the parish of my birtli, 
i see Heaven limucMl, with harps and lutes a-swell. 

And miscreants seething in a puintiMl Hell; 

One doth me fear, the other joy serene. 

Grant I may have the joy,‘0 dear my Queen, 

To whom all sinners lift their hands cm high, 

Made whole in faith wlthouten let or teen, 
la ritis belief 1 wUl to live and dk* 


Tril me in what land of shade 
Ihrella fidr Flora of Rome, and where 
Do Thais and Archipiade -4 

Hide Item the jhiadle modem air ? 

And Edho, mdm than mortal fair, 

That, when one calls by river dow 
Ortnariab^anawarehereaiidthen? 

But wh«t liafrl»Bome<«e lateytarit «D»ir) 


s Then didst ocmeeive, O sweet and dear my Queen, 
Jiatti the Lord,, that hath nor end nor mean, 
Almighly, that di4 put inSf Heaven’s sheen 
To Suecoar n«* put on aur firailty ; 

OMtng to death Ria swhst of young and green: 
B^ ae Be is^oai Lord ha it, 1 wean : 

JEnibia beiliif 1 wRl to live and die* 
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« The Ballade of Good Doctrine,” with its swifter loove^nt, is 
much inferior to the more stately religious poem. On the other 
baud, it would be hard to better the Uondel beginning ** Aeternam 
Kequiem dona.” The “ Ballad of the Knemies of h ranee seems 
to us 08 excellent ns Mr. Swinburne’s translation. Mr. Payne has 
left the “ Jargon ou Jobelin” alone. It is rather a topic for 
philologists than for poets, though it contaius an example of a 
singular form of the ballade, more common in the foiirtoenth 
century. Though the translation is not absolutely perfect as a 
whole, it is capable, we think, of being made a thorii^hly accurate 
English rendering of Villon. The Ballade of Old-rime Indies 
would have to be sacrificed, and several other balltidea might bo 
improved in accuracy and in swiftness of movement. J he nbseuce 
of the double rhyme is often felt in a kind of heaviness and 
taidiness. Meanwhile Mr. Payne’s work, with its beautilul paper 
and type, its accurate printing, its reproduction in facsimilo ol 
HD old woodcut, and of passages from MS. and from blacK-lettcr 
texts, is a joy of the bibliophile, for whom we fancy it is intended, 
M. Tbdodore de Banville graces the volume with a ballade ot 
salutation to the translator. 


DYEK'S ENGLISH EOLK-LOIlK.* 

“ laf© there bos been a growing interest in the study 
VJ of Folk-lore”; and, as a result of this interest, Mr. Dyer 
tells his readers in a iiort preface, “ a Folk-lore Society ’ has been 
formed early in the present year. The little volume which bears 
the title of “English Folk-Lore” is, it may be supposed, a con¬ 
tribution to the work which the Society has undertaken; and 
its author has explained his object in publishing it in a fevj 
words which anticipate tluj criticism si^ested by its style and 
contents. “ It is not intended to bo exhaustive ; but it is 
designed for popular use as a means of conveying ** information 
about some of those superstitions which still linger on here and 
there throughout the country.” As the word “ folk-lore has not 
as yet come into popular use, and as Mr. Dyer has given no deU- 
nition of the term or indication of its meaning except in the 
sentence last quoted, his readers may imagine that “ folk-lore is 
« information about superstitions ”~-a mistake against which the 
author should at least havtWorewamed them. He has done good 
service in an inquiry which ho truly describes ns “ of importance 
both in our social and domestic history ”; and the matter which he 
has collected is valuable in its wav, although his method and style 
cannot be commended from a literary point of view. Ihe book con¬ 
tains a quantity of miscellaneous luaterinl for other writers to sift 
and arrange ; and it may bo of use in suggesting to readers xn 
dilTerent parts of the country timt that they should observe and 
communicate through the press the traces of similar mntorml 
which may fall within their own experience. For local tradition, 
which wo suppose to be very much the same thing as lolk-loro, 
under a less archaic designation, is gradually dying out, as we 
have noticed in a former article, and all its tmvuireH which are not 
stored in some permanent form must bo lost in the pasring avvay of 
tho living memory. Even could this loss be avoided, the fusion 
of modern English social life is destroying tho old distinctions 
which marked olF tho people of one county or neighbourhood trom 
those of another; and the traditions orally curnnit in a manufacturing 
town migbli thus bo as little indigcuona, or ns little associated xn 
their origin and history, ns the plants in a flower-garden. A col¬ 
lection of the true local traditicjus of England, if it is to possess 
any literary value, must classify them upon eoine ecieutihc 
method, and must at least give sonic assistance in tracing them to 
their origin and in comparing their dill'ereiit lorms. 

"We do not find fault with Mr. Dyer's division of his matter into 
chapters under headings such ns “1. Plants. 11 . The iMoou. . . . 
VI. Charms. VII. Birth,” and so on, because it may be convenient 
insomeiespeets, just as it may be convenient to arrange one’s 
books on the shelves according to the size of tho volumes, and not 
according to the subject-matter; but an author who professes to 
take local tradition, or folk-lore, if h; so please ti call it, for his 
subject ought to have some clear notion in his own mind of what 
coiii'titutes a teadition. It is evident that a stupid joke out ot a 
“ Slang Dictionwy,” such as we find drngpd into connexion with 
the phrase “ to grin like a Ohesliiro cat,” is irrelevant and worth¬ 
less. It is no explanation,” “ curious ” or otherwise, to write 
that “ Clieshire is a county palatine, and the cats, w'hen they think 
of it, cannot help laughing.^' Ijlqually out of place are remains of 
the ballad literature of bygone religious controversy, unless some 
real tradition is incidentally contained in the doggerel. Ihe 
character and intention of the following “rhymes upon the several 
days of the week” need no comment;— 

You know that Monday is Siiuflay’s brother ; 

Tuc«wlay is such another ; 

Wednesday vou must go to church and pray; 

ThurtKlay is luilf-hollduy; 

Ou Friday it is too late to begin to spin » 

The Saturday is bah-boxiday agon. 

The date of these lines is given as 1630. I] pon another set, con¬ 
veying a housewifely lecture directed agmnstlaziDeBS from a merely 
secular point of view, it is gravely remarked that the lines show 
•• attention paid to the day washing is done”;— 

They that wash on Monday have a whole week lo dry; 

They that wash ou Tuesday are not so much nrye ; 

Folk-lA)re. 13y tho Ucv. T. F, Thiselton Dyer, M.A. Oxoh, 
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They that wash on Wednesday may get their clofties^clean | 

They that wash on Thursday are not so muon to moan { 

They that wash on Friday wash for their need r 
But they that wash on Saturday are clarty-paps indeed. 

As “ clarty-paps ” is explained to be'“ equivalent to dirty slu(;%r” 
the confusion of ideas which mixes up these dom^tio maxima 
with “superstitions” about lucky and unlucky days is unac¬ 
countable. - j .1 A 

“High spirits have been supposed to forebode evU, ana to 
pi'csage iniiiending death.” This is instanced with perfect r^?u- 
farity amoug a group of traditions relating to death; but the ijlus- 
IraliVe “ quotalion ” from Shakapeare {Iththard 1//., act 111. sc. 2) 
exhibits a various reading which we do not remember to have 
met:— 

The lords iit Ponifret, when they rode from London, 

Wore jofund, and supptJBed their states were euro } 

And they indeetl had no cause to mistrust; 

And yol., you sec, how soon the day o’crcast. 

Before dinner-time, llastir^s is beheaded. 

Possibly the last line may merely indicate that Mr. Dyer was 
“ iocund ” and “had no cause to mistrust” the printer. Another 
tiine he may perhaps look more cautiousl:^ at his proofs, when he has 
quoted Shakspeare with footnotes of his own; and, at the same 
time it would not be amiss if an exact reference assisted in the 
verification of any extract he might make from Bede. ‘The 
custom [of the passing bell] is,” we find, “ of very great antiquity, 
being alluded to by Bede 

When the boll begins to toll. 

Lord, liuve inercj' on the soul.” 

But perhaps the author to whom this rhyme is referred may be tho 
Bede from whom Mr. Dyer elsewhere makes copious quotations, 
and not tho “ Venerable ” historian of the English Church. | 

In a commonplace book or an album of printed scraps no regular 
classiUcation of material may be possible; yet even in such a case 
the elementary divisions of “ folk-lore ” or tradition might m 
served by tho use of separate parts of the volume. No division is 
more obvious than that which distinguishes tradition received 
on authority from that which professes only to record the results 
of observation. There may bo a borderland betw^n the two 
which does not allow of sharp linos of demarcation; but the 
general area of the two regions is sufliciontly disUnct. The 
former may deserve to be marked with the character of 
“superstition”; in the latter case tho term is entirely inap¬ 
plicable. The saying, “ A rainy Friday, a rainy Sunday; a fiiir 
Friday, a fair Sunday,” may not be always true; but it proferees 
to rest on observations of actual weather, and the alternatum 
of days of rain and sunshine is a common experience enough. 
To m*ix up sayingM of this class with warnings against cutting 
one's hair on b'liday or one’s nails on Sundav is a blunder 
into ivbich the most inexperienced compiler has no excuse 
for falling. Yet instances of sueb a confusion of subject are 
frequent throughout these pages. What possible connexion can 
there bo between tho belief that the closing of the pimpernel- 
llower is a sign of coming rain and the belief that the filing nine 
seeds in a peascod is a sign of a coming sweetheart? Pimpem^ 
and peascod are certainly both vegetfible prodiicUons, and both 
begin with the same letter; and the latter reason would be just 
as good IIS tbu former for the association of the two traditions in 
tho same chapter. A canon of observation may fail from im¬ 
perfect inductiun, and that inslances of the kind are numerous in 
experience is a necessary result of the common fallacy of arguing 
from particulars to universals. To this cause may be traced the 
singular notion that a marriage in which the dilieriug surnames 
of bride and bridegroom have the same initial will turn out ill. 
Tho gossip of n village upon a few casual instances in point wight 
easily circulate in its own neighbourhood and harden into the 
sayings of rustic patriarchs and crones; while it would not to 
reasonable to refer to a like origin a widespread superstition such 
as that which provokes us by its acceptance among people 
ought to be ashamed to acknowledge tho folly—the dread^ of 
sitting at table in a company of thirteen. To whatever origin 
this dread may be attributable, it clearly cannot be traced to any 
induction from experience, but must belong to the unreasoning 
region of .pmens. Mr. Dyer quotes from Quetelot’s Calculation of 
l^obahiliikt an anparent attempt to account for it by the doctrine 
of chances;—“For if tho probability be required that out of 
thirteen persons of dilferent ages one of them at least shall 
die within a year, it will be found that the chan^ we 
about one to one that death at least will occur. The 

sentence as it reads does not moke sense, and we have not 
the means at head for verifying the extrect. An even ohniice 
represenU en incredible desth-wte, and the meaning woiUd ^ 
to be that “ the chances are about one to [ar] that one death at 
least will occur,” the argument proceeding to ridicule tlw addi¬ 
tional absurdity of supposing the risk to be avoided by an increase 
in tho number of guests. ^ _ 

The mass of “ folk-lore ” which we have roughly described as 
tradition received on authority will include all belief id ^omene^ 
charms, witchcraft, fairies, and lucky or unluc^ days, things ^ 
actions. No attempt is made to rest such belief upon ohiemuott, 
altliough experience may be occasionally eUeged in euppM Di^ 
as in. the case of the supposed fultilmeat of a dwate.. AU tJJJ© 
traditions have on historical int^t of their own, end yhto 

may jiUuBtrate their rise, ^wlhjand dktttbuuqo, are of valTO in 
tracing this history. It it l»OW a reewnwed ^wth ^ 

tlcal or relipoue change break the litc of any 
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people: aod io Englaod we ehould therefore expect to find the 
Anglo-heathen tradition eomhintiiff with the mediaeval, and both 
with the recent ponolex beliefs, neneath the surface Itonian ideas 
may have lain*hidaen like Homan floors, and the foreign element 
inay have become mixed with the native in later us in earlier 
times. The true science of “folk-lore” must he concerned in 
analysing the ^ditioiial mass, in grouping so ihr as may ho 
possible the various local indications of beaihen or (Jhrisliaii origin, 
and in assigning to the province of astrology or witclicraCt 
whatever may with reasonable probability be derived from such a 
source. The inaccuracy of oral tradition, which formerly supplied 
one of the stock arguments of Proteshint controversialists, will 
hardly be disputed in relation to the folk-lore of generations of 
agricultural labourers; and the corruptions and variations which 
have fti’ison from this cause may often tilioid matter for critical 
examination, while occasionally the discovery of a true reading 
may he hopeless. Any one who has listened to coiintiy (wrol- 
singers of the old type must reinemher ho’v the cliihlreii will recite 
with sorious faces and entiro good^faith either words which have 
no meaning at all, or words which, having some niciiuingby them¬ 
selves, are nonsense as they are introduced. TIiIh tendency of the 
rustic mind lias often been exhibited by Sidiool inspfjctors in the 
form of literatim copies of passages from the (latechism; and a 
singular illustration of it is provided in tlie printed version of an 
evidently pre-Keformation carol sung io a West .Midland district 
under the perplexing title of “ The Leaves of Jjifo.” It is a drama¬ 
tized story of the once familiar figures of the rood-loft, and the 
Blessed Virgin is guided to the Cross (by St. Tiiomasj in a verse 
which runs;— 

Go down, go down to yondt-r town, 

And git in the ytiUert/, 

Aud tlicrc j'on shall sweet Jesus Christ 
bailed to a bty i/ew~tree. 

The “yew ” in the fourth lino may he genuine, or may be a cor¬ 
ruption of “ rood-true ’’: but what is to be made of the second 
line? 

Mr. Dyer has been careful to remind his readers that in all the 
weather-lore and plant-lore connected with tliu so.isons and the 
months, tho reckoning must be msdo according to tbo old style; 
and ho relates a curious incident bolonging to the Christmas Lve 
succeeding the change of style (1752), when a cnjwd of Bucking¬ 
hamshire villagers “ went with lanterns and candles to view," or 
consult, a reputed “slip of the Glastonbury thorn,’ and “ finding 
no appearance of a bud,” refused to recognize the New Christmas 
Day. If this oracle was, as it is said to have been, a “ blackthorn," 
it was a vegetable impostor of the rankest kind; for though St. 
Joseph’s thorn itself is long since dead, it survives in iimloubted 
descendants, some of tliom of venerable ago. It is a variety of the 
hawthorn, still keeps Old Christmas Day with very fair oxactneas, 
and would bo aggrieved at being personated by a sloe. 

Upon the gi'ound which Is occupied by ghost sUn-ics it is dan¬ 
gerous to tread, and the question is too coinplicnted for discussion 
at the close of an article. The group of traditions gaiherlng round 
the region of departed spirits may bo said to form a third division, 
distinct from either of those already mentioned 1 (uid Mr. Dyer, in 
the chapter headed “ Death,” has touched on this branch of his 
subject. The disputed story of Thomus Lord Lyttelton is told 
witli the ghost left out., or at least introduced only in tbo rational¬ 
istic form of “ a dream of a woman in white” ; while “ an appa¬ 
rition common in Ireland, which goes by the name of Benslien," is 
described as to its “ most rmiiarkablo instance ” in the MS. 
luomoira of one Lady Fansbaw 

At midnight she was awakemri by a ghastly and supernatural scream, 
and, looking out of bed, beheld by tlie moonlight a female face and 
part of tho form hovering at tho window. The fueo was that of a young 
and rather handsome tvoinan, but. finlc; and the hair, which was reddish, 
was loose and dUbevelled. This apparition cuntiuuod to exhibit itself for 
some time, and then vanished with two ehrieks, simiiur to that wJiich had 
first excited Lady k'ansluiw's attention. 

We ore enabled to assure our readers from personal cxpuricncn, 
confirmed by tho testimony of several witrio.«.scs of uniloiibiod 
veracity, that this “ apparition ” is also common in ]<)nglnnd, whore 
it “ goes by the name of ” an owl. 


vVAllTON’S ESSAY ON POPE.* 

poets,” according to Pope— 

as true genius is but rare, 

Trne taste as seiUom is the critic's share; 

and it may certainly be allowed that the delicacy of per^tion 
and soah&eBs of judgment which go to make a first-rate critic aru 
ilmost as rare as the far higher qualities which are required for 
genuine poetic force. Oritieism must, of course, he a plant of late 
growth In literature; it must await tho formation of a cultivated 
dam, which can sit down and theorize about its own enjoyment; 
whereas poetry is often at its full vigour in the ages which are still 
UttCoaaciouB, and therefore most spontaneous in their utterances. 
We study the poets of past rimes with a despair of ever reproduc¬ 
ing their special ebaraeteristios; we generally read critics in order 
tocongratolate ours^es upon our superiority to their blunders. 
Earlymricism naturally attaches excessive value to the techiueali- 
ties which ar e most easily potint]i|^onvenient formate and concern 
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the form rather than tho essence. The poet who tries to tell ui 
the secret of his art often reminds us of a beautiful woman who 
imagines that all her charm is owing to her compliance with some 
hideous fashion of her day. This mult was especially conspicuous 
in the school of criticism of which Addison was thu first orna¬ 
ment, and wliicb spoke with authority for the last time in John¬ 
son’s Lives of the. Vovts. Our modem critics—esix-t'ially those 
who belong most decidedly to the class described by I’opo a«, 

Wordctttchcrs who live on syllabka— 

find a special delight in triumphing over tho stupidity of their 
predecessors. They shake their heads, with a sense of complacent 
su})eriority, at the early school of Hliakspcarian cooitnentators, 
from Popu and Theobald to Steevens and Mubme, aud scout the 
suggestion that the syliahlo-counters of the New Shakspearo Society 
may perhaps not show much more real insight than some of their 
jtredecussors. However that may he, it is worth while to show that 
justice to the old critics which they ought to have shown to old 
pods—to try to enter into their real meaning, and not condemn 
them too severely for certain superstitious theories which were 
once universally accepted. Their verdicts often require revision 
nither tlian scornful rejection. 

Amongst tlie eightcunth-centnry critics tho two Wartona hold 
a coiispicuuiia place; and Joseph Warton in particular had a 
distinct share in predisposing men's minds to tho modern revolu¬ 
tion of taste. Thomas Warton's Ilistory of EtujUxh the 

first volume of which appeared in 1774, was an important book in 
its day, and of more value in overly way than his brother's per¬ 
formances. But Joseph Wartons Kesay on Pope, which had 
appeared nearly twenty years earlier (1756^, may be regniried as 
the first declaration of war against the literary dictatorship of 
Pope. Head with modern eyes, it will not seem to imply a very 
iiucompiomising or audacious raising of the standard 01 revolt. 
And yet it is worth notice as an indication of the coming turn of 
the tide, as well as for some Bubstantial merits of its own. The 
advent of a new current of taste may show itself through the 
fiic^bler as well as through the more powerful organs of opinion. 
Warlon was certainly no Houssenu or Voltaire at enmity with 
established creeds, but his book was tbo feather which shows tho 
approaching change of current. 

Jlis personal history tells us plainly enough what the man was 
made of. Born in 1722, he became in 1755 second-master, and in 
1766 head-niasler, of Winchester-—a position which he retained 
till 1793. The later years of his life were solaced by some share 
of prerurniont; but, with modern ideas, it is rather difficult to 
share the indignation expressed b^ his biographers at his not 
receiving a larger slice of ecclesiastical eKiohiment. Men do not 
now become bishops for a few clever literary essays or elegant 
translations of Virgil *, and another road of preferment, we may be 
happy to think, is still more decidedly closed. Warton in his 
youlh was patronized by the Duke of Ilolton; and the Duke was 
anxious to be married to an actress known as “ Polly Peachum,” 
from her succe-ss in tho Jieffffor's O/ierff, and elevated by that 
success to he his mistress. The oh.^taeJe to this desirsDlo ar¬ 
rangement was thu existence of a Duchess. Warton travelled on 
the Ooutinuiit with tho Duke and the lady in order to be at hand 
to p(;rform the curumony as soon as the J luchess should die. Un¬ 
luckily he was absent at the critical moment ^ the cezemony was 
purforiued by somebody elsu *, and, the work not having been done, 
tho Duke appears to have thought that payment in the shape of 
patronage was no longer required of him. 

Another incident, more closely connected with the Essay, 
implies that Warton was hardly a man of tough fibre. The 
second volume of the Essay did not follow tho first for a period of 
twenty-six vears. Tho reason suggested by Johnson for this singular 
delay was that Warton had been disappointed at not persuading 
the Avorld to tigroo with his views about Pope. Tbo furlhj||| reason 
is given tliat Warburton, I’ope’s literary executor, Jived tm 1779; 
that AVarburion had inspired Hufi’head, Pope’s bio^pher, to attack 
tliu first volume; and that, so long as this formidable antagonist 
survived, Warton wiu» afraid to hazard another provocation. The 
pusillanimity implied in this delay can only be appreciated 
after a perusal of the volume, which certainly does not err on the 
side of severity'. Warton was clearly unfitted to be one of the 
gladiators of literature. One may perhaps suggest that no race of 
men ore so sousitivu to assaults upon their dimity as the little 
uionarchs of thu scholastic world. 

The Jtlssay shows the marks of this weakness. Warton lays down 
a principle which is substantially sound, and which, unflinchingly 
applied, would lower Pope from the position he long held as the head 
of English poets. But he softens and refines in such a way as to 
make one feel that he is rather afraid of his own iconoclasm. The 
problem which he pr^oses to discuss is laid down in a dedication to 
Young of the Eight Thought$, He says that there are four classes 
of English poets. There are our “ only three sublime and pathetic 
poets,” Spenser, Shakspeure, and Milton. There is next an inferior 
class with less poetic fervour, but with talents for “ moral, ethical, 
and panogyrioal pdetiw,” at the head of whom he places Pfryden, 
Addison, Cowley, and others of leas fame. The tuird class com¬ 
prises men of mere ^t and fancy, such as Butler, Swift, and 
Donne j and the fimrth class are the mere versifiers, whose names 
may be forgotten. . The Essay concludes by deciding that Pope 
deserves to come at riiebead of the second class, next to Milton, 
and just above, if above, Dryden. Substaorially, the v'erdict is not 
very far from thaf of ^od critics at the present day, though of 
course many corrections might be suggested in his ^ossification. 
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The principle, however, is sigmfiaiiit. He is really striking at 
the weak puiut of Pope. He trauspoaes a p^usttage from one of 
the satires into prose, and remarks that it is excellent sense, but 
not in any way poetical. In fact, I’opo's poems are often, as M. 
Taine and other critics have said at great length, merely “ versilied 
prose and admitting all that may be said of the singular literary 
skill implied, we might still deny, as some writers have denied, 
that Pope could properly Iw called a poet at all. That controversy 
is too large to he touched here. It is enough to say that Wartoifs 
line of criticism marks the beginning of tho revolt against tho 
prevailing theory which hud aliiiostoxtinpuislied every kind of poetry 
except the didactic. The function of the poet, ns undoivtood by 
the Popo Hcliuol, was littlo more tlinu to put a line polish upou 
the dictates of common sense and to give a sharp edf^e to moral 
platitudes. Warton was perhaps the first writer to raise the pre¬ 
vious question, rtnd to show distinctly how far removed was such 
a spirit from that which breathes in the works of oiir greatest 
imaginative writers. A simple indication of tho dilierence 
between such a poem as the TiVw// tm Mmi and ilie poetr^^ of 
{Spenser and ^Jiltoii sufliced to suggest tho mily ])(»saible answer to 
the question witli which lie sUirted. Pope's sUitue must be re¬ 
moved from tho sacred place of the temple of Fame and be set up 
at most iu tho vestibule. In supporting his thesis, moreover, 
Warton anticipates some inoderTi wrilers. When Macaulay, in 
his essay on Ilyrou, attacked tlie doctrine of corriictucss (Macaulay 
was rather too fond of deiuolishing long since exploded tlieories), 
he was only amplifying a passage of Wartnu's, TJie same passugo, 
it may be observed, anticijiaU-s another and cruder doctrine of 
Macaulay, set forth in tho essay upon Milton, to tho cilect that 
poetry naturally decays with civilization. It was more excusable 
with Warton, who lived before the last great poetical outburst, 
and who am only cite, as proving that poetry is not yet extinct, 
the names of Thomaon, Glover, Akenside, Yoiiug, Gray, and Lord 
Lyttelton. Wo may sot down further to Whirton’s credit as 
a critic tho jiidieions warmth of his praise for some great 
poets. Ho speaks of Kponscr, for example, with llio cntlui- 
siasni charaetoristic of all true lovers of poetry. Ho points 
out as clearly as Wordsworth or as Mr. Uiiskin could have done 
the true merit of Thomson—the freshness, delicacy, and fidelity of 
his descriptions of nature. And when writing of Pope he shows 
by the evident sincerity and vv.armth of his praise tlial he tliorouglily 
appreciates his author's real t'xcellence—tho alnmst unrivalled 
literary skill with which a vivid image is couveyi'd, or a vigorous 
sentiment expressed, in a few admirably chosen phrases purificl 
from all verbiage land snporfluous epithet. Add to Lluise tcjiI 
critical merits, that the boolf lias much original anecdote, and is 
full of appropriate illustnitions showing incidentally and without 
too mucu ostentation an enay command of wide reading, and wo 
can well admit that it eulitlod its author to high praise, if it 
hardly gave him a claim to a bishopric. 

But though we may find in Warton an inclination tovvanls prin¬ 
ciples fatal to Pope's poetical supremacy, the gein'rul tone of his 
book indicates no disposition to break with orthodi>x conventions. 
He speaks nf Arislotlo and Ijonginus in tho true old-fashioned 
spirit; Addison, Ilurd, and Bossu are his (jreat authorities; and 
ho entertains tho i)rofoundcst respect for IJoileau as a dictator in 
matters of taste. And so, though wo may guess that it is st^cretly 
a little against tho grain, lie works himself up to a proper admira¬ 
tion of the most perishnhlc luiria of Pope’s writings. Wo eoino 
across judgments which would sc.indalizo eveuau ardent admirer in 
recent days. In one pa.«sngo of the Jirtpr of thv Lxick he assures 
us that Popo excels “ any tiling in fcJhakspeare, or perhaps in any 
other author.” The following lines arc, ho iloclurps, tho most 
harmoiuous rhymed verat.*8 in our hvrigungo:— 

Ye g<Mille g«leg ! Iiotu'alh my body blow, 

Ami sofl.ly Iny me »)ii tho v\uves bebiw— 

an opiiion which is rather startling iu an appreciative admirer of 
Spenser and Milton's minor poems. And when he reaches this 
passage in the E^nsth of Eloi»a — 

Iii:ick Mclflucholy ats, niirl round her throws 
A doatli-like aileiiuo und u dreiu; repose ; 

11 cr gloomy preseuco Miidib’us all tho hcuik', 

Shaiios evoVy llowor, ami iLirKcii'' every green, 
lleopeii!? the nuirmiir of the falling Hoods, 

Atid hreathos a browner horror on the v\oods— 

he onserves that the figurative expcsnionsi ‘‘throws,” “breathes,” 
and “ browjjer ” horror, are some of the “ strongosL aua boldest in 
the English language ”; whilst the whole imago is “ truly sublime 
and strongly conceived.” So the well-kuowii rhetoiicai posstige iu 
the Esamj on 3 /nn, beginning 

All are but parts of one stupimdens whole, 

almost tempts *' liiin to retract a statement that there is nothing 
“ transcendeully subhmo ” in Pope; and he adds tlnit the lines 
have “0,11 the energy and harmony that can be gi\eu to rhyme.” 
His desire to show a generona apprecialitm of Pope’s poetry leads 
him into an apparent and rather curious contracUetion. In his 
first volume he decides that Pope's rc|tumiion as a poet will rest 
chiefiy ujiou the Windtor Forest^ tho and tho Itupe of t/ia 

Zochf because wit and satire ore perishable, whilst nature and 
passion are eternal. In the second volume he decides, more accu¬ 
rately and one fancies more sincerely, that Pone's imagination was 
2iot his pi'odomiuant faculty; and that his cnief claim is, there¬ 
fore, that ho is’the “great poet of reason, the first of ethical 
in verse.^* Thi3 species of writing, he says, is the surest, 
road to an exteneiTe reputation, for men can appreciate j^ope who 


would think the jFWcrj^ Queen, the Tmpeatf pndf' elrildUh 
and romnntic. Perhaps Warton would have exphduM 1 ^ snean* 
ing to be that the “ most poetic species of poetry,” in which Pope 
did not excel, gains a narrower though a more enduring reputarion. 
At any rate, the difibrence is characteristic of the b<wk* Wwtiin’s 
in»itinct told him that Pope was really pre-eminent in that kind of 
poetry which borders most closely uj»ou prose. He tried to work 
hlm.self into a iramo of mind more in accordance with contem** 
porory canons of taste, and only iusiniiatfid what^e was not auda¬ 
cious ouougli to utter in uncompromising language. The book 
wfl.s perhaps not tho less eiiective in sapping the foundations of 
I’opes supremacy. 


NOTKS OF A TOTIR IX AMERICA* 


W H are glad that Mr. Hussey Vivian’s preface did not dispose 
us to yield to our first inclination and throw his book aside. 
For exporirnco has taught us w’hnt we have to look for, in nine 
cases out of ten, w lien an author tells us that ho has been tempted 
to publish by the julvico of partial friends who are necessarily 
bound to bo civil. Moreover, in his opening sentences, with a 
modesty which we have found to ho misplaced, Mr. Vivian has 
done his best to dash our expoctations. “ Tho following Notes of 
a Tour in Noitb Amorictt,” ho says, ‘‘will contain nothing now, 
and, it is to bti hoped, nothing in the way of adventure. They will 
prettmd to no litoravy merit.” There is certainly nothing iu 
the way of sensiitioufil ndvoniuro in them. Tho author was neither 
emiiHhed in a railway car nor “ bust up” in u high-pressure stcam- 
hoat; ho was ncitlnn- tomahawked by Indians nor interviewed by 
journalists. Nor could his notes bo expected to contain much 
that was positively original, considering the multitudes of our 
countrymen who make American toum, and tho free circulation of 
newspapers botwoen tho continents. Moreover, Mr. Vivian himself 
adopted the American fashion of travel. Starting from l^ngland 
in August, ho letiiruLd in November; and in that time he had 
made the roimd by Newfoundland and QuehetJ, through Ih^* 
KmiuTo city and tho rcnnsvlvunian coal districts to Obiciigo; 
whence ho crowded the 'VVtestern States, the prairies, and 
the metalliferous mountain rango.s to San I'mncisco and 
tlio Pacific seaboard, making his way back to his port of 
embarkation by St. Louis, Washington, and lialtimore. Nor could 
ho economize his timo to tho Ijcst advantage, sineo ho travelled in 
the company of his friend Mr. Childers, who had ^qne uhroud 
fettered by husinos.s ongagemenls as Chairman of tho Gn^at 
Wtestern itailway of Canada. jMr. Vivian frequently regrets Unit 
ho could not devote more time to tho inspi'ction of some interesting 
city or ilourishiDg dopartpicnt of a national industry. Yet wo 
have seldom met vdtb a rambler on familiar ground who made so 
much of very hurried opportunities. The secret is that Mr. 
Vivian w.as “posted up” beforehand in the manifold subjocU 
that engaged his attention. As a veteran member of Parliament, 
lie was curious in ])olitics and constitutional forms. Ho is a 
landed proprietor and an agriculturist; he lias ooncoimed himself 
in philanthropic objects at home; as a Glamorganshire man und 
a mine-owner ho is iutolligontly interested in minerals and coal¬ 
fields; and having sat on many Parliamentary Oomnnttoes in his 
time, he has extended the range of his practical information. And 
if lie was occasionally hampered by the engagements of his com¬ 
panion, on (he (Alier hand they enjoyed exceptional advantages. 
They might have well dispensed with tho introductions with which 
no doubt thi‘y wore amply provided. Public men and prominent 
citizens wore rctuly everywhere to act as cicerones. Million¬ 
aires presR<?d hosiiitality on them, placing horses and carriages 
at their disposal; manufacturers did the honours of the latest 
improvements in their works ; railway directors scoouipauied 
them over the railway Hues. Tho result is a light and 
lively volume, which is equal^ instructive and amusing. For 
when Mr. Vivian disclaiiuf* ohy pretensions to literary merit, 
most of Ilia readers wiU be inclined to disagree with him. His 
straightfo3»«'ard style leaves little to desire; he is never difi'use and 
never dull, white there is much of the romance of industx^ and 
speculation even in tho paragraphs or pages that bristle with 
^statistics. 

The iTavelling must have been fatiguing work at best, especially 
as there were ladies of the party; and Mr. Vivian can hardly bo saiii 
to have made his Parliamentary holiday a time of repose. The 
tourists began as they meant to go on. At St. John’s, Newfound¬ 
land, whore they first touched American soil, they found thttie to*i» 
make the round of tho town and its environs before starting again 
with the steamer at 9 A.21.; elsewhere, when th6 train comes to a 
halt, he employs the stoppiige of twenty minutes in a rapid in¬ 
spection of the adjacent streets; while buggies wi^ fast-trotting 
horses puU up before his door at early dawn that he may be hurried, 
over rough roads, into the country on some rapid visit of dnspec- 
tion. llis description of the trip into the Ytesemite Volley "iteW 
us feel that the game whs hardly worUi the candle, in spite of the 
marvels of the hlaiiposa Grove of Monster Wellingtoi^u^ and 
the beauties of such siJveiy cascades as the BridalveU. It is 
true that the expedition was unfortonately timed, A 
tracted drought had been killing off the shew by hundtedSb The 
traveUers could sometimes count as many Bshalf^-dsssii cl tbeia 
lying dead in little ohwters ^ lihe wnter-^ 
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&l]e had almost ceased to flow, and ** the Bridal Veil, 940 feet, 
HM alone rimniiig^ a bur gallom, not enoiifrh to shelter the brido^ 
Uoshes.*’ Undsr any cimiunstances the edbrt must have been ex- 
eessive, oonaMenng the shortness of the time allotted to it, and it 
must have been espemally so when the hardships of the journey 
were aggravated by the dryness and the dust. They perforrae'd 
the hunCbred and eighty miles, there and hfick, lu a boat- 
like vehicle, only screened from the sun by a roof of leather, 
and ^tog(tner open at the sides. Springs there were none; 
a couple of' long, thick leather hands did duty for these; 
while the road was as e.vecrablo ns the pace was ex¬ 
cellent. Possibly sheer bodil}’^ unensiness and fatigue distmrlod 
the attention of the ladies from the daiigt‘rs and teiTors of the 
road. Those Western coachmen have a great reputation for skill, 
while there can be no doubt as to their dash. But the best whip 
in the world can hardly answer for his passengers and horses while 
handling a team of six downhill by moonlight, and shaving a suc¬ 
cession of ugly precipices as ho giudes the stage round the 
sharpest of dipping gradit'uts. But evin the ladies bore 
the journey admimbly, though they luiglit well linve been 
spoiled for roughing it by the luxuiy of their earlier ex¬ 
periences. It is a long way from Lake Michigan to the 
uolden Gate at San Francisco; even for the insUilment of .the 
journey irom Chicago to the Mormon capital they had to embark 
on board the train *' for three days, three nights, and twelve houi's. 
The perpetual roiling stretch of the prairie land hecomea monoto¬ 
nous, and the worst is, that in clinihiiig or descending the moun¬ 
tain ranges you miss for the most part tlio grandeur of the scenery. 
The lino is protected from the avahmcdies by ** snow sheds/’ end 
it is only through soiuo rent in the roof of shingle that the travellm- 
eatche.s a tantalizing glimpse of pines and precipices in the sunshine 
or starlight. But, if anything could beguile the led i uni of the way, it 
was the accommodation assigned to Mr. Vivian and his companions. 
Mr. Pullman’s own particular private car was ])hiced at their dis¬ 
posal. It contained a kitchen, a ptintiy, lavatories and bedrooms, 
a drawing-room, a saloon, and hist, not least, an open phitk^rin 
which formed the tail of tlio train, comnuiTKliiig an unuhstrucled 
view of the country. The softest of beds, a luirinouiuni, and writing 
desks, elbow-chairs nad plate-glass windows, had replaced the 
primitive fittings of the rude ox-waggon in which former emi¬ 
grants to Mormonland and the West used to truusjiort themselves 
through those inhospitable dosei'ts. One can fancy the incredulity 
of the trappers and hunters who used to carry tludr lives in their 
hiiuds as they “ cached ” tliemselres in the favourite hunting 
grounds of the savages. Lnd it been foretold to them that only a 
very few jreors later white gentlemou would bring tiio luxuries of 
the settlements along with theui, under the Bloody Blufi's and 
the Smoky Forks of sinister memory; that they should play 
peaceful rubbers of whist in place of the rude euchre and poker, 
!iud be altogether imlupeudont of such sylvan delicacies as buirulo 
hump and tender loin. 

But the whole of the book is a record of marvel Ions transforma¬ 
tion and progress, os each volume of recent travel through the 
Union must do. Everybody is more or less familiar witli the 
mushroom growth of Chicagt). Only half a ctmlnry ago it 
was a village of some hundred iuhabitants; now it numbers 
nearly half a million of souls; and since the terrible iire of .seven 
years ago it has risen again like a phccuix from it.s ashes. Figures 
convey but shadowy ideas to ordinary mi mis j yet, when we 
hear that the trade traiibiictions of the place exceed 46,000,1)00/. 
annually, we can form some vague couceptiou of its extraordinary 
prosperity. Ohictigo is not only growing rich os «ii enire/toi for 
the grain which is poured through elevators on the way from 
the Lakes down the Mississippi, but it has left Cincinnati and St. 
Louis altogether behind it in the hog^trade. In 1875-6 no fewer 
than 2,320,000 pigs wove slaughtered in its abalioirt, while cou- 
siderahly over a million of cattle changed owners in its luarkuts. 
The manner of killing the cattle is novel. The animals are driven 
la single hie into a narrow passa^re; a man armed with 
a short hreeoh-loadinj^ rifle makes his way along a platform 
beside them, despatching each with a single b:iJJ, dcxteiously 
driven homo at the back of the hndn. As for the Hog I'rocluct 
Manufactories,” next perhaps to the grain magazines, they are 
the grand sights of the city. The hog is taken out of the pen, 
hoisted by a chain-shackle attached to the hind leg, and neatly 
turned into pork by the deadly thrust almost befoie he has time 
to bemoan himself. Then he is immersed in scalding water and 
passed on to the gangs of butchers, while almost all the heavy 
work is doiie by machinery. “ A facetious tVlend of ours summed 
it up saying that piggy is tiotted in at one end and ooines out at 
the other as bacon, ham, sausage, hair-brush, and saddle, nothing 
but the squeal being wasted, and that before long the telephone 
would probabljr utilize that also.” YetinMr. Vivian’s opinion, and it 
wiUbeinformationto many of his readers, Chicago may very probably 
bo eclipsed by Toledo. It is true that the present population of 
Toledo is merely forty-five thousand. But already it is only 
second to Ohiesj^o in its grain ex|K>rts, while its position marks 
it oot for ft m^iufi^ent future. It Is the central junction of eight 
railways. It is situated close to the mouth of Maumee river, 
whio^j its ft^uahts opens up the States of Ohio and Indiana; 
and thero is aachoiftfi^ by its wharves for seargoing steamers. 
Qxain can be shipped thence for Idverpool, without the expense of 
biesldng hulh en ^ way ; end ^en the impioeements on 
the WsUaikd Oittftl sse .oonigd|M, vess^ draiman Umty 
feet of water wiA he able te snp|| in ^ trade. . On we speedy 


a^ar to dififer widely. Mr. Vivian himself is undecided about It 
alter many inquiries; but he was astonished to find that the pns> 
dace dealers of Chicago believed rather in canned meats than in 
the live stock or dead meat tnifiic. Speculators have some reason 
for bcin;? temporarily discouraged; for the business, after ft steady 
and rapid increase, has latterly receded very considerably. Oon*' 
sidering the homidlcss extent of the pasture lands between the 
Bocky Mountains and the Mississippi and tho increasing facilities 
in the shape of railway communication, it would seem certain 
that the success of tho trade can he only a question of time. Mr. 
Vivian came across large consipninents of cattle which were bei»|i( 
sent forward from Salt Lake City. But probably before the ordi¬ 
nary prairie moat can compete with the beef of Engliidi gra¬ 
ziers, it will be necessary to go to great expense, and to take some 
trouble in improving the of stock. There was a good-looking 
lot of f?})(»rtljoru8 waiting the butcher in the Chicago ahiughter- 
housos; but the Texan beasts iu the adjacent pens were evidently 
of very inl'trior breed. 

Mr. Vivian’y notes on mines and mining are especially inlereating. 
Among nniny other expeditions ho paid a to tl»e faiuous 

•* J'kuma” ; and, us he says himself, liis w'iis'* perhaps ihe only 
practical and thoroughly dir'interested eyi‘ that has evt»r looked on 
ii .” His Ruthcuiic sketch of its early history exomplificM the profits 
that may bo made by judicious promoting, although occasionally 
tardy retriVuit ion may follow, when shrircholdersare sinarting under 
losses and disappointments. The mine wns discovtmnl by a poor 
adventurer. He must apparently have had a firm faith in his luck, 
for ho hail said that, if he w 6 m oflhred 20,000/. for any discovery, 
ho would close promptly with the olfer. II© parted with the 
Emma for 22,000/. It was re-sold by tho banker who bought it, 
)Jaced in the Neiw li'oik market for 300,000/., aud sulwiiqdnmtly 
landed over to the English victims for a round million sterling. 
It was reported on the spot that there is still much money to be 
luflde by it; but no one professed to have inspected it in person. 
A veteran miner who was familiar with its workings UMsured Mr. 
Vivian Unit the woodwork was sound, and that there could be no 
truth in the storios which attributed the financial breakdown to 
a collapse of tho timber supports. All that ie to be seen on the* 
sit.e of this colossal speculation is a group of “ tumble-down wooden 
sheds, presenting no external appearance of much outlay.” As for the 
milling in California proper, tho returns have fallen oil' immensely 
of late yours. In 181:3 they wei'o returned at 68,000,000 
of dollars; in 1877, they were only 19,000,000. There are 
still happy hits to bii made,*however; for tho Standard Gold mine, 
‘‘ a small local affair ” in Mono county, has been paying as much 
30,000/. a month. The trallic in grain, wool, sugar, &c. has been 
re}>lacing ilie declining exports of the precious melale, and it is 
Mr. Vivian's theory that “ gold has satislied tho beneficent end fot 
which it was placed within imm's reach with less than average 
It .il,” by attracting population «nd giving tin impulse to prosperity. 
Wo could liavo w i.^hed that our space had adinittfKl of our doing 
iiioj'o ample justice to his pleasant volume, hut we hope we have 
sjiid enough to show that it will well repay a leisurely perusal. 


MATTUMW AK.NOLD'S .SLCLECTl'D POEMS.* 

poetic reputation of Mr. Matthew i\riiold has risen with a 
-L steady and equable growth such os it would not he easy to 
match among his conleinporarios. Almost all tho chief living 
uauies of English song have pnssod through a time of obBcurity 
and disfavour, and been exalted by a sudden turn of fortune. With 
Mr. Arnold this has not been the case. If I'eputation were meo- 
Burablo and his earner could be graphically represented by a curve, 
it would be traced by a Binoolhlj' increasing range of ordinates in 
a cour.'^e free from violent leaps and singular points. ISo fur os our 
observation goo.s, Mr. Arnold lias not impassioned votaries 
those who do battle in the eager talk of country house or coiumon- 
room for Mr. Tennyson, Mr. Browning, or some newer favourite. 
Bather he is left apart in the contention of champions over the 
^oets of their special aflections, as claiming absolute devotion from 
few or none, but having hi.4 compcnsalion in the respect of aU- 
Not striving for Uio first place, ho takes a second by general con 
sent. Those who would rank him on a level with the first two or 
three of living English poets are hardly fewer than those who 
would refuse to place him next after tln'ra. The appreciation he 
meets with is of a quiet, solid, unobtrusive kind; and tho extent 
of it is declared by the practical and authentic tost of the successive 
editions his poems have gone through, lu tho n{>pe:mince of the 
resent volume of yuluctions we have a now sign that Mr, Arnold 
tis attained the honourable position of a classic, so far ai a living 
writer can he said to have done so. A selection of Mr. Arnolda 
poems iu tho now familial* ** Golden Treasury ” form seems a 
fecUy natural and propei* thiug; it helciiga tp the fitness of the* 
series to have this volume in it. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold has indeed aimed at being nothiWif not 
classical, lie w'ould rather fail than produce an effect by 
thing like trick or violence; he stakes everything on hormbny aid 
completenccs, and wins. If his ^xteeme core and disoipliae k 
form sometimes give an me of coWness to his work, they m less 
give the impression of a store of power"' in reserve. We alWys 
feel that his loet word % d^itermined by the measure of his will to 
give, n ot of his ca^a^. ClonbUess the poet’s wi% the poet being 
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also a critic, is itself directed by a fine and just estimate of bis 
own power; but this is precisely the art which the perfection of 
the workmanship conceals. Such a degree of self-knowledge and 
self-restraint has of course not been attained all at once. Mr. 
Arnold has not always worked within the limits he now imposes 
on himself. **The Now Sirens” and one or two other of his 
earlier poems are amply sufficient to show that his final choice of 
method was free and deliberate, lie might have been more versa¬ 
tile, and hare struck perhaps more immediately telling notes; 
but he preferred to work for the future, and abandoned versatility 
and passion for artistic finish.' And in the fame now assured to 
him he has earned a double reward, the reward of abstinence and 
foresight as well as of labour. 

It does not appear to whose hand the rather dclicato task of 
making up this volume of “ Selected roems ” w'as entriiHted. If 
the intention was to furnish a ploiisaut and tempting introduction 
to Mr. Arnold^s poetry for readers of average poetical taste, we 
do not know that the editor's jiulguieut could have been bettered. 
But, for the very reason that forthis purpo.so tho aelection is (ixcellont, 
it is in some respects disappointing to tho.se who know tho poet 
already. Should such a one take this volume, for o.vample, as a 
travelling companion more handy than the complete editions, ho 
would iniAH not a few of tho best sonnota ; he miglit ho ill pleased 
at not finding the Sick King in Bokhara,” one of the most 
subtle and characteristic of Mr. Arnold’s sketches; and ho would 
hardly tlilnk the specially artislic elements of tho poet’s worlt ade- 


) lyric episodes ( 

Anollo Musagetes,” both of them flawless gems. But of the song 
of Etnpodocles to PausaniiiH, wliich must bo counted among the 
few great philosophical noems of the Kngliah langungc, there is 
not a tnic.e. It may be that the length of tiio song was a sufficient 
reason for not including the whole of it; and we should certainly 
be sorry, to see it abridged. Taking, ho^Yever, the general drift 
of the omissions together, we cannot help lliiuking that they are 
systematic. The plan has apparently been to leave out everything 
distinctly philosophical, everything that seemed to touch on hazard¬ 
ous speculation, and, in short, everything unlikely to bo of general 
interest or likely to raise a shadow of doubt. Abundant caution 
has been used to make popularity doubly sure for iho book, and 
from that point of view the editing has been most judicious. But 
wo have a doubt whether it is not a little hard on Mr. Arnold 
himself to bo put forth in a selection which minimizes the most 
individual and valuable oloments of liis poetic thought. Mr. 
Browning has fared bctt(*r, wo think, in the eumlry books of selec¬ 
tions from his poems that have from liiuo to tinu» appeared ; pos¬ 
sibly because any atiumpl to [tick and cIioohu i'roin Mr. Browiiing 
on similar princjples would he on tho Inco of it Intpelei^s. 

Not the lea.s wo must admit that tho [mblislu'rs have talicn tho 
safer course. For suleclions arc most used, as a rule, by those 
who do not possess or are not familiar w ith the nnlhor at large; 
and if the choice is to bo made in such a chsu between pleasing 
new comem and old acquaintance, it is doubtless more profitable 
to cater for new comers. And intelligent younj! persons wlio get 
their first knowledge of Mr. Arnold’s ]»oetrv from this book will 
certainly have no reason to complain. They will find quite 
enough to induce them to study his Avork more fully, and it w'ill 
bo their own fault if they do not. And that which remains for 
them to learn will also be in great part that which they can best 
enjoy when their tiwte is more mature. As for the siiupler parts 
of Mr. Arnold’s poetry, we think they can hardly be taken too 
early. A boy needs only to have grown to tho age when boys 
difijight in romances and battles to take pleasure, and intelligent 
pleasure as far as it goo.s, in ** Sohrab and Rustum,” thouf^h it 
frill be much longer before be cau appreciate it as a work of art. 
Indeed this poem, and its longer companion, “ Balder Bead ” 
(which, on the score of its length, we pr( 3 .sume, has no place in 
this volume) are remarkable fjxamples of Mr. Arnold’s artistic tact 
and ingenuity. It may be taken as certain that Mr. Arnold could 
not write an epic poem ; his own opinion may be pretty safely in¬ 
ferred from the fact that ho has not attempted it. Yet ho has 
succeeded in writing two admirable episodes; fragments in form, 
biut still of complete and well-proportioned workmanship within 
themselves. A hypercritical judgment might suggest that this ap¬ 
proaches too nearly to a ttmr 3 e force to be consistent with the 
rigorously severe standard of design* as well os of execution which 
Mr. Arnold has elsewhere prescribed to himself. With tho 
execution of these pieces not even hypercriticism could well find 
a fault, ^ 

As young men grow older, they will find the more to think of 
in Mr. Arnold’s poems; and any of them who may feel them¬ 
selves moved to write verses will* do well to give bis work a still 
more particular attention. It will correct by example all the 
commpnest faults of youth. Ardent young poets may learn from 
it that only genius can afford to bo exuberant; and that guarded, 
and austere, sobriety of style will produce a far greater eflect 
with gfVen means than any straining after novelty. F’or absolute 


and most of our lesser poets besides, have been paTodied,«gain 
again; we do not remember to haVe seen a single pevo^ Of Mr« 
Arnold. The most daring and ingenious of recent p^aists, Mr. 
0 . S. Cttlverloy, has discreetly passed him by. There is a subtlety 
about tho structure of his verse and the harmony of his Ihies 
wliich defies imitation; and that is another reason for recom- 
j mending him to the study of beginners in literature. Even if they 
' fail to profit by Mr. Arnold’s example, it will at least not leave 
them exposed to the ridiculo that attaches to the authors oif uH- 
coUHuiouB burlesque. 

For these .and other reasons we wish all possible increase to Mr. 
Arnold’s popularity, and take it as a good sign of the times that it 
has gone so far. It is often said that pothing will^ go down with 
the public but what is exciting; that literary appetite, even among 
the educated, is jaded, and responds only to violent stimulants; 
and that taste and scholarship are being altogether crowded out in 
tho bustle of modern life. But Mr. .Arnolds poems are not ex¬ 
citing ; they offer no sudden shock to rouse a worn-out sense; and 
whoever enjoys them must be either a scholar, taking the term in 
a large acceptation, or on the way to become one. His strength is 
not sought fiom convulsions and tempests; it is not of fierce air 
and violent light ” that his image of the world is made. Ilia words 
are potent in men’s minds by steadfastness rather than by mastery, 
by serenity and not by ariour. He is the companion of the 
Muses in their solemn and peaceful mood, as they go up, a divine 
choir following a divine leader, by tho moonlit borders of 
Helicon; — 

hymn they the Father 
Of h]I things ;— uikI thou, 

The rest ol'inuuortaltii, 

Tlin m'tion of mon. 

The day in his hotness, 

The strife Avitli tJie palm; 

The night in her silence, 

The Htarti in their calm. 


Baylor. This is the more remarkable inramucli as Mr. Arnold? 
prose eannoi be (lonsidered free frdm mannerism, and even oc¬ 
casional blemishes in point of taste.’ But^Jlie manner of hts 
poetry, though fiuftihct and capable of is not of the 

palpaMe IciiDid. Mr. Tennyson, Mr. BwinWne, 


rOMEROY ABREY.* 

M rs. henry wood has given US a story that would be not 
unworthy of Mrs. Radcliffe. She luv's the scone iu an old 
abbey and among Roman Catholics. Old abbeys and Romati 
CtatholicB, ns every otni knows, form a very good foundation for a 
tale about a ghost. Not, indeed, that we have liere a ghost story 
throughout. Tlie rejiilor’a imagination is delighted with a fearful 
delight for two volumes or so iu the full belief that a spirit of a 
uuirdered man haunts tho abbey; while his reason is satisfied 
foward-s tho close of the third voluino by tho discovery that the 
appiirition is, after all, no ghost, but merely tho murderer himself. 
VV.o should hare; thought that storie.s of this hind had been 
laughed to death past all chance of resurrection by the admirable 
ridicule which Mis.s Austen wist upon them in Northanger Abbey. 
Who that has read that charming story can have forgotten tho 
couver.sation that passed between Henry Tilney and Oatberino 
Moi'land n.a ho was driving her to his homoP la it not,” he asked, 
“a line old place, just like what one reads about? “ And aro 
you prepared,” ho answered, to encounter all the horrors that a 
building such as ‘ what one reads about ’ may produce P Have 
you a stout honrt ? Nerves fit for sliding panels and tapestry P ” 
lie goes on to describe how the heroine*'is formally conducted 
by Borothy, the ancient liousekeepr, up a different staircase, and 
along many gloomy passages, into an apartment never used 
since some" cousin or kin died in it about twenty years before.” 
Nothing remarkable happens till,'' on the second or at the furthest 
the third night after your arrival, you will probably have 
a violent storm. Peals of thunder so loud as to seem 
to shake the edifice to its foundation will roll round; and 
during the frightful mists of wind which accompany it you will 
discern one part of the hanging more violently ajgitated than the 
rest.” Let our readers turn to Miss Austen’s novel, read first 
the scqpe from which we have quoted, and then try a few chapters 
of Mrs. Henry Wood. They will by that moans be certain of 

n a little amusement even out of this novel, for they will 
at Nortkanyer Abbey might just as well paw for a parody 
on Pomeroy Abbey as on The Mysteries of Vddj^o, 

The story opens, as it were, on stilts; and on stilts it is kept till the 
last page of the last volume. Never,we read in the opening lines, 
" was there a more gloomy structure than that of the old Amy of 
Pomeroy. ... It was in keeping with the scenery around. Situ¬ 
ated on a wild part of the coast of England, it was flanked by 
bleak and bold rocks on the one side, and a dark forest on the 
other.” It was built in the form of a quadrangle, and it had a 
west wing and a west tower which were supposed to be haunted. 
There are no wings, we might remark, to quadrangleB; hut the 
writers of ghost stoiies, Him kings, are above the niceties of 
language. It had a keep standing apart, a small round stone 
building, grey and old, but connected by a subtermnean passage 
with the haunted room. It was that kind of building in wkicih 
people sojourned and did not dwell, and where, without afieeta- 
tion, they naturally said “I Ween.” Hard by lives the priest** who 
shrives the abbey and the village,” and at no great Stance ia 
the head gamekeeper, ** a gentleman by descent-rmeaniqg of late 
palpable desoent.” we do^t ouite know what the author 
means by palpable desoentjU^t the gamekeeper s^ all events 
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Iiol^ th^ h0 Is ^ &om John of Cktnn^ of 

Xiani^Mter^ noted hi the dm of the i^nd Bicbard.*^ Hiedae^ter 
nroncQy aeya thet^ ibongh ** be bad ;^ded obedience to the lords of 
PotneioT. ehnost ae a menial, be w etiU the self-conscious descendant 
of the noblest of tlm lAnd.*^ She is not unworthy of him and of his 
nalpalde descent, for her features are regally beautiful. There 
IS a faithfiil servinff-man who at the end of the story, when the 
ghost hu been got nd of and everything ib comfortably arranged, 
advances to welcome the .young lord of Iromeroy and his bride with 
his white IqcIu flowing, his hands raised as if in benediction, tears 
of joy running down his furrowed cheeks, his voice tremulous. 
There am, basics, attendant servants in their sumptuous liveries 
of pu^e velvet and diver, and four prancing horses to draw the 
lord’s gilded carriage with the full arms and their quarterings, and 
all the rest of their adjuncts emblazoned on it, arms that are used 
only by the reigning lord. On the reigning lord’s very handker¬ 
chiefs and shirts are the great crest and supporters emblazoned. 
There is a state dining-room as well as a common dining-room. 
And when a dinner is given there are handsome dishes of 
silverwgilt bearing their costly viands. The servants in their beautiful 
liveries of purple velvet and silver then wait on the guests; but 
the old genueman of the white locks and the benediction merely 
heads them in plmn attire, and servos nobody hut his lord. To 
the abbey there is a prediction attached, iia is well known to 
all the old women in the neighbourhood, und this prediction is 
connected with the portrait of a young lady who, years before, had 
gone crazy and had thrown herself out of the window into the 
court below. The portrait is in the haunted room in the west 
wing which is always kept looked up. Under it is written:— 


Wljcn Pomeroy's heir Roeu forth a wife to win. 
And Pomeroy’s heir coos forth in vain; 

When Pomeroy's lord by ti lie d(»th gain, 

Then woe to the Pomeroys twain and twain. 


Who wrote these lines no one ever knew. They were found when 
the unfortunate lady was carried up dead to the room from which 
she had thrown herself. Homo attributed them to her; but the 
lord knew that the characters were not hers, and they came to be 
regarded as having been done by supernatural agency. For our 
part, wo should be sorry to think that the devil, if he were to try 
Lis hand at poetry, could not write better lines than these. 

Such, then, were the surroundings of the Pomeroy family, and 
of such surroundings the family wmih not unworthy. Though wo 
have spoken of the heads of the house as Lords of Pomeroy, yet 
they were not of noble birth. They were sprung, indeed, from 
those noted warriors, the l)e Pomeroys, who had lived in the time 
of the Norman kings. But, as we read, the family seemed to 
have dwindled away and disappeared, while the Abbey was 
held for a century or two by an order of monks. It returned 
into the hands of lineal dt‘scendants of the ancient house, though 
they bad dropped the “ de ” before the name. To make up for 
this loss, the reigning head and chief of the Abbey was always 
called the l^ord of Pomeroy. lie was indeed a very great man. 
Mrs. Wood introduces an Karl and a Countess, a Duke and a 
Duchess, but they seem almost to be introduced as mere foils to 
the Pomeroys, indeed the Plarl frankly admits to hie wife— 
Countess we ought to say—“ that theso old families, these long- 
pedigreed aristocrats (we are not very old ourselves, you know, 
Luemda) do hold in contempt new people. Iii point of descent 
the Duke of St. Ives is not worthy to buckle on the garter of the 
Lord of Pomeroy.” The members of such a family as tliis were 
easily distiuguished by their mere appearance from the common 
herd. If one of them scowled, it was the haughty Pomeroy 
scowl that came over his face. If one of them frowned, it was 
with a Pomeroy frown. A child boasted of the Pomeroy spirit, 
and made her mother angry by reminding her that she 
was no Pomeroy. When, on one occasion, the haughty 
Pomeroy temper was stung, the Lord hissed rather than 
spoke to his wife. No one in the neighbourhood ventured 
openly to say a word against any one of thorn. *^It was 
a hold tongue in Abbe viand that dared bint at ill-luck for a 
Pomeroy.” Their very build was worthy of the length of their 
lineage. They were six feet three inches, and of noble proportions. 
The very laws they were subject to were ditierent from those by 
which all other Englishmen are governed. The Lord of Pomeroy 
was supposes to have been murdered by his next brother. It was 
afterwo^ discovered that it was the Lord who was the murderer. 
However, one brother is certainly buried, and the other os certainly 
disappears. There is, to he sure, an inquest; but without any 
other legal proceedings the third son at once comes into nossession 
of the property. He does not live to enjoy it long. On his death 
it comes out that he had been secretly married to the regally beau¬ 
tiful daughter of the gamekeeper gentleman of palpable descent. 
MeanwhSe, IjeoHn, the fourth son, has marriednhe daughter of 
the Earl, and suddenly finds to his surprise his claim to the pro¬ 
perty dispu^d. He aoes not quietly submit to the lose, for is 
he hot a Pomeroy P The reader is left to picture to himself tho 
scowls and the irowns that pass over his features, and the hiss¬ 
ing that passes through his teeth. Be at once ap^ls to Rome, 
and demands that his dead brother’s marriage shall be annulled. 
He had consulted the old family solicitor on the point, who, seeing 
that if he did not consent to leoeive his instructions some one else 
would, undertook the husinesa. One of the cardinals took up the 
cause warmly, and things began to look hopeful But even a 
cardinal ** could not get the decree of annulment passed; and the 
marriage of George Pomeroy still stood good in law.” Now it wae 
^t^e pr^ctions forWhichthePoiD^yB were distinguishedhegan 


to flilfil themaelveB. Not only was there the predkBon on 
tore, hut also the gentlemain of palpable descent had oii his deatMpid 
given this youngest of the four sons a solemn prophetio weroing 
in italics. ** As you deoil hy this ehUd/ ho saia, “so may you m 
prmimom tn your own ctofren.” Leolin, as we have ibown, 
dealt very harshly with the mother and the child. Aocoidingly 
each time a piece of good news came from his friend the oardiiiaf,i 
one of his children sickened and died. When the Ohurch of Rome 
at last decided to recognize him as the solo representative of the 
missing murderer, then bis last child died. It seems idle to suggest 
to a writer who aeals in predictions that there is still sudi a thing 
in England loft, in spite of the efforts of countless novelists to 
abolish it, as the law of the land. Her law, no doubt, is good 
enough for her readers. 

Had we space at our command, and were it worth the while, 
we might describe many another piece of absurdity in this silly 
romance. It has but one merit, and that is consistency. It is a 
prodigious piece of inflation; but then its inflation is equal 
throughout. Even the monster balloon at Paris bulges in now on 
this side and now on that; but Pomeroy Abbey from first to last, in 
every volume, in every chapter, in every line, maintains the same 
degree of portentous pujUne.ss. 


THE MABINOGION.* 


f^PIIE collection of Welsh tales known as the pub- 

•A Hshod by Jiady Charlotte Guest about thirty years ago, has 
long been out of print, and dealers in rare books have been selling 
it at prices ranging from six to ten pounds, so that it was practicaUy 
plactfd beyond the reach of tho student. The volume before us will, 
we fear, go but a short way to meet his wants, as it is only a re¬ 
print of the original translation; but its publication proves, we take 
It, that it is likely to find readers. However, it does not app^r what 
purpose is answered by including in it most of the original notes, 
many of which are either inadequate or useless; and the fact of 
Lady Charlotte truest repeating her original references to such 
writers as tho author of the MytJioloyy of the Druids and the Odtie 
Pesfarchesf togoiber with the historical value she seems still to 
altiibute tu the I'riads, makes us suspect that she has learned 
little since the publication of her first edition. But the volume 
has in otlier respects been carefully got up, and may be safely 
recommended to tho notice of tboso who are only anxious to get 
the legends and mUrchen of tho Welsh in a readable and sutotanr- 
tially correct form, without troubling themselves about the niceties 
and tho difliciiltios of tho original text. Whether the time has 
come for republishing the latter we do not know, but whenever it 
is undertaken tho work should be done thoroughly, and that would 
require tho combined oflbrts of at least two editors, of whom one 
should bo shilled in Celtic philology and the other in comparative 
uiylhology. As we have nothing in particular to say farther of 
the reprint of tho English translatiou, we shall proceed to make 
a few remarks which apply less to it than to Lady Charlotte 
GHost’s original edition, or to the Mahinogion generally. 

It is sometimes asked what the word Mahimgion means; to 
which it may be answered, that it may fairly be rendered ^'niuaeiy 
tales,” as it is derived from mah^ a boy, youth, son. But tho 
Mahinogion in tho form in which we have them are a good deal too 
long and complicated to be described as nursery tales; tho materialo 
may have to a certain extent been nursery tales*, but they must have 
been compiled by men who had long made good their escape from 
the nursery. But “ compilii^ ” is hardly the word to use, for there 
was also a process of rejecting a certain kind of materials, as, tor 
instance, in the case of Arthur’s wives. Welsh tradition shows 
that Arthur was not the husband of one wife; he had eevwal, 
and more than one of them bore the name of Gwenhwyfar 
or Guinevere; but in the Mtdfmogim they are reduced to onp^ 
whereby our interest in the tales about him is enormously en¬ 
hanced. Probably this is not to be regarded as intendonalv 
editing by men of letters, but rather as a gradual adaptation by 
public opinion of the tone of the tales in vogue to the tenor of 
morals and habits of wliich it happened from time to time to be 
the exponent. Nor is it to be forgotten, in connexion wito this, 
that the language of tho Mahinogion is, in spite of its occasional 
exuberance of style, essentially colloquial in the form of the words 
used, many of whi(di are still held to bo such, to their exriusioa 
from what is regarded as good book Welsh. On the other hand; 
we meet in them with traces of the older materials in the form or 
bits of verse, which, Jiowever, are reproduced in an evidently inac¬ 
curate fashion. 

As a rule, those of the Mahinogion which relate to Arthur and 
his knights have hitherto attracted most notice, as they in a way 
challenge the attenlion of the student of comparative n^thology; 
but we are inclined to think that eventually more light on the 
history of tho western part of this island will be derived frons 
a careful study of the four connected stories of PwyR, Prince ol 
Dyved, Branwen, the Daughter of Llyr, Manasvyddan, the Son of 
Llyr, and Math, the Bon of Mathouwy. These refer hut siildOm 
to any of Arthur’s supposed contemporaries and ootopamonsi 
never, unless we are mistaken, to that personage himself. the 
first of them we read of a country ci^Ued Annwn, Ad^^the 
question arises as to what country is meant, as tj^ troid is 
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uauiiUy taken to he the equiTalent of the Engiidi h»U: 
but, ^ee in other reapecta Annwn doea not matei^ly differ 
from other lands, one is forced to supnoso the woxd here to 
mean a low Country, which is confirmed by an obscure poem in 
the Book of Taliesin, entitled the ** Spoils of Annwn,” in which 
mention is made of Pwyll and hia son Pryderi, and of one 
or more expeditions mode by Arthur in his ship Prydwen, appa¬ 
rently against Annwn. Among other things, we are told—namely, 
in the story of Math—that Pwyll got Irora one of the kin^s of 
Annwn a race of pigs, which led to a war between Pryden and 
Math« One of Math’s chief men, Gwydion ab Don, undertakes to 
procure him some of them. The passage runs thus in the trans¬ 
lation:—“ Lord,” Kiid Gwydion, “I have heard that there have 
come to the South some bea.sts, such as were never known in this 
island before.” " What are they called f ” ho asked. ** Pigs, lord.” 
** And what kind of animals arc they P ” “ They are small animals, 
and their flesh is better than the flesh of oxen.” ** They are small, 
then P ” ** And they change their names. Swine ore they now 
called.” Who owneth them P ” “ Pryderi, the son of Pwyll; 
they 


** i will go, lord, os one of twelve, in the guise of biirds, to seek 
the swine.” “ But it may bo that ho will refuse you,” .said ho. 

My journey will not be evil, lord,” said he; “ I will not come 
back without the swine.” “ Gladly,” said he, “go thou forward.” 
We have not yet done with the pigs, but we have given this con¬ 
versation in full in order to show how a fairly intelligible text may 
become partly unintelligible when translated. Here, for instance, 
the I'eader requires to bo told, in a note or otherwise, tliat the pigs 
■are introduced under the name hobeu, tlie plural of a word 
which was evidently obsolete at tlio time our version of the tale was 
written, excepting that there has always been in use a word haunerhoh 
for half a pig; otherwise pigs arc called mock in Welsh, the etymology 
of which, like that of JwbeUt is very obscure. Our quotation will 
also serve U) show how words which present difliculiics have some¬ 
times been unsiitisfactorily detilt with ; in the sentence rendered 
“ My juiimey will liot bo evil ” the word translated journey i» 
trawsywyd, and it occurs soon afterwards in a question remlertHl 

How may they bo obtained? ” It is, to say the leiust of it, not 
a common word; but the sense is tolembly evident, and it may be 
said to bo that of strategy, trickery, or a Imrguining ; but in both 
instances in the manuscript iu the lied Book a muilcrn baud hiis 
placed an I above the line in order to make it imv'Ay/wydj with tlio I 
idea, no doubt, of conncctitig it with the modern VV'olsh verb 
jtrosfflwyddOf to transfer, wliich would not mend matters very much. 
We mention this emoudatiou not so much la^cause we think it an 
uiiil^rtuuate one, but as a specimen of the sort of thing to be 
Avoided in any future edition of the Mabinoyionf at least without 
duly making the reader aware of it. 

But let us return to the hoheu. Ibryderi's answer to Gwydion, 
when he asked that some of them should be given to hiiri, was to 
the following effect:—“ Verily,that were the easiest lliing iu the 
world to grant, were there not a covenant between rue and 
my land concerning them. And the covenant is, that they sliail 
not go irom me until they have produced double their number iu 
the land.” However, Pryderi was tempted to break hia engage¬ 
ment with his country, and to accept from Gwydion’s luinds ui 
leturn fur the pigs twelve rungnifleeut chargers and as many grey¬ 
hounds, which ho had produced from luugiis. As the charm 
would last only twenty-four hours, Gwydion drove his pigs 
Away as fast as ho could; but the route ho tuolr sueuis to 
have been determined by the position of the places in Wales 
which bear the names of MocMref^ swine's town, i»r 
Mochiant^ swine’s brook, which required him to stay at ujk'Ii of 
them in order to account for their being so culled ; at length ho 
reached Arllechwedd, and placed the pigs in siifety at a place still 
^Milled Creuwyrion, or Wyrion’s sly. Now the que.Mtiou which 
suggests itself is this—Was this tale invented merely to account 
for the place-names referred to, or have we here a referouc^o to the 
first intrtKluction of tamo pigs into North Wales P Wo are awai'e 
that the domestic pig is supposed to he coeval in this country with 
the first inco of men who inhabited it; still it would pcnliaps be 
worth wh'do knowing what early tnices of the pig have beeu 
found in the hill-forts of Gwynedd. 

The principal of these last wfis Ouer Dathyl, where Math held 
his weird court; there is every reason to suppose it to bo tlm one | 
now known os Pen y Qaor, midway between Jdanrwst and ‘ 
douway. A second one, of scarcely loss importance in the time of 
war, was that on Penmaen Mawr, the exteDnive remains of which 
-cannot help striking any one who has his eyes open; we say 
“open” advisedly, as the present w'ri ter has a vivid recollection 
Af the only time ho viuted them, when he fuimd that one of 
the most curious objects among them was a tourist who, 
having read in a guide-nook of the so-called British ciunp there, 
WM wondering where on earth it might Ina; nil his experietjce of 
British camps had nrobjtWy been acquired iu Iho plejiaant pic- 
nickings to which'Volunteer (Jorps give a week now and then. 
Another stronghold which was under Math’s, sway was called 
Coer Arianrod, which seems to have been situated to the west of 
Carnarvon, somewhere near the mouth of the Jdyfni; it was the 
Abode of Aiianrod, one of Gwy-dioifemisti'essea. Her hawe in the 
form of Jlitmirod has a thoroughly Oellic ring, and I^dy (’har- 
lotte Guest in a not« has ventured accordingly to assign it the 
»eiw>^ of“8ilwr.circlBd ’; Vmt, ontiu.niDR to the orisinia, wo , 
find tliat she is never called ^h-ianrod, but always Armtrot the 


Oekie ongiii of which we are strongly IncKnod th donkte Fosi^ly 
the name is still more correctly given as Aran tat 
in the Book of Taliesin, where she is also aesoaiAted with Gwydion 
ob Don. Unless 'wo are mistaken, we have h^ d ct^ons ioattmeo 
of the way in which non-Celtic names have been nieda to taiio a 
C eltic form in Welsh literature, and of the difficulty aiCtachfag^ to 
UTiy attempt to discover tracoa in this country of a race which 
occupied it before the Celts. -v 

The most important stronghold in the neif^bourhood of Oa« 
Ariaiirod was undoubtedly Dinas Dinllef, the situatTon of which iiA 
open to no manner of doubt, as it still exists and boars that name. 
Tt is there Gwydion lived, as we read that h^ took Llew Llaw 
Gyffes, one of his sons by Atianrod, thither, where he brought 
hnn up “ until he could manage any horse, was per^t in 
ieatures, and strength, and stature.” Dinas Dinllef is probably 
Ihe pltM^e referred to ns the fort of Blew and Ghvydion in a diolog^oe 
hotween Talitisin and Ugnach in the twelfth-oenturv manuscript 
known as the Black Book of Carmarthen ; but Mr. 8kene says:— 
“ What place is meant it is difficult to say. It was at h river’s 
mouth, and must have been in or near Manau Guotodin.” The 
force of his “ must ” is, we lU'ed hardly say, entirely lost upon us. 

It is somewhat strange that no mention has been discovered in 
Welsh legend of the important hill-fort on the Eitt mountains, 
known now as Tro’r Oeiri or the Giants’ Town. This, no doubt, 
is partly owing to its having bod another name than the one it 
now has; the latter indicates possibly that the Welsh never re¬ 
garded it as the work of their own race. But this question of race 
is far too large to lie entered upon here, and we shall feel con¬ 
tented with having mendy indicated to our readers that there are 
still a lew data left for dealing with it more thoroughly than has 
over boon attempted hitherto. 

In the story of Bran won we have the faint echoes of an early 
invasion of Irehuirl from this country, while that jnut of it which 
relfitoa how Bran wen was degraded from being the Irish king’s 
wife to be cook for the Court, and how the butcher, after he had 
cut up the meat, had to come to her and give her a box on the ear 
every day, will be at emeo recognized by those who am acquainted 
with Teutonic legends as being almost identical with a por¬ 
tion of the story related in tlie Lay of Giidrun. It was heating 
ol' the trciatiiK'iit to whi(?h his sister was subjected that detor- 
miiietl Bran to invade Ireland, rroviously to that expedition he 
is described as holding his court at Harlech, or, us it is called 
in the Mubmoyion, Hurdlecli, which comes pretty near one of the 
documenlary ibrms of the name, to wit Hardelnyh; po the Danish 
origin of the modern name cannot be doubted, and the site must 
have been a very tonijiuiig one to the Dnnus at a time w'hen vessels 
couhl come close to Harlech rock. In the story of Branweu 
they come close enough for the men on board to epeiik to Bran on 
the top, apparently without any iuconvenicuco. Now Bran is called 
the sou of Jilyr, which is a word niouniug the sea. and so in the 
case of Manavvyddnu, his brotlier, his n line in its Gaelic form of 
Mayinnnmi 7 nar Lir being that of the eponymus of the Isle of 
Man. Manawyddan i.s otherwise associated with the soa, but 
whether Bran’s expedition to Ireland led to hi.s being called 
tlio sou of Llyr is not very evident, and it would be rash to infer 
tliat lie is the person referred to in the Blade Book iu a couplet 
which runs thus:— ♦ 

I have, lieon whom Bran in buKle died, 

Iwery lid’s son fainoil far and wide. 

At any rate it is curious to observe that Jwmjtld stands in some¬ 
what till' same relation to hoenMonf the Welsh name of Ireland, 
m llihernm would to Hihernia; not to ineution that the spelling 
in the. original text appears to be Ywevity which some might ^ 
tempiwtl to make into Y Wer^/ddy the Atlantic. But to rotiirn 
to JJyVy it is sometimes confounded with Lladdy but in the story 
of Kilhwch and (Jlwen, “ the most splendid niniden in the three 
Islands of the Mighty and in the three Islands Adjacent,”foi* whom 
U vvyihyr, the .son of Greidawl, and Gwynn, the son of Nudd, fight 
every first of May until the day of doom,” is duly cafled 
“ Oreiddyhul, the duugliter of Lludd Llaw Ereint.” This is Shak- 
epeare's Cordelia, daughter of King Lear, in spite of the difference 
between CreUhlylml and Coi'delia; but that is somewhat reduced 
wheiiyuiinaWd cif the former, we take the oldest Welsh form extant 
—namely, that in one of the Black Book poems already referred to, 
wliere Gwynn ab Nudd calls her Crmrdilad. This last in astiH 
earlier form was probably Orourdilat or Craut'dilaL whence the 
forme usual in English and modern Welsh seem to have Wd de¬ 
rived by omitting the first and second r rtjspcctively. The name 
has its parallel in Welsh in Jf^urddyktd, where cier is the word &r 
gold, and the rest is obscure. In the other name, tro* (Ibr an earlier 
t^mr) is represented in modern Welsh by the word ci'Oir, which 
now only mean# a relic in the ecclesiastical sense; but, as it is a 
term of endearment which Dafydd ah Gwilym, among others, used 
to ai»ply to his sweetheart, its original sigtriffeation mayperhApshave 
been that of a trinket, a jewel, or anytning precious. Cymbdina is 
another instance in point of Hbalcsponre’e forms of Bruish names 
not being biisod on those w^ich thoy had among the Welsh of his 
time, when, for example, Ch«/>Wmtts had undoubtedly become 
with them C)/nf«lifn, ns it is still written. Morooyer, it is curious 
tliat, wimtever the old legend about “ the most splendid maiden 
in the three Islands of the Mighty” may Imve bei^ Welsh 
and Englisii literature seem to have preserved two portions of it 
which are entirely imconnecled, except that the ffirmer allows 
it to be inferred that slm remained with her fkther to the Issti 
while the latter tdone dwalla on ,her' filial piety m doing so, and 
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cootzasta her conduat with that of her unters, whoso names occupy 
no eonipicttous place in Welsh tradition. Perhaps we should rather 
say that they are altogether igoorod by it; but this opinion must 
bo taken fox what it is worth, as these remarks have been penned 
far away from the zeqaisite means of inquiring into its soundness. 


THE XONDON SCIENCE CLASS-BOOKS.* 

T he %o smaU volumes before us belong to a series in the 
course of publication for the purpose of supplying scientific 
manuals adapted for use in schools. The joint editors of this 
series are iTofeaeor G. 0 . Foster and Mr. Philip Magmoi, 
whose names guarantee that sound scicnco only will be found 
in the pages of the class-books. Unrortunatofy, we have not 
an equu warrant for hoping that the subjects treated wdll be pre¬ 
sented in^u attractive form to the readers; and a fenr that some 
of the eminent men wlioae names aijpear as autJiors of the present 
and forthcoming manuals would bo unable to wi'ito down to 
the level of those for the use of whom tliey aa* intended, is 
justified by a careful perusal of Mr, Magnuss work on liydroslatics 
and pneumatics. There can be no question of the excellent quality 
of the matter ho gives us; but, on considering for whom the book 
has been written, we cannot help thinking that the author huS 
pred in attempting to impni't far too high n degree of scioutific 
information. Ilia pages bristle with alg(»braie formulie, the v^y 
sight of which makes many buys turn with positive loathing from 
works on physical science; and we fear that this manual, small 
though it be, will prove large enough to inspire most of tliowi into 
whoso hands it is put with the reverse of love for tlie suhjoctof 
which it treats. Of course wo fully appreciate the value of uiatbe- 
matics as an instrument of investigation, and admit that sciemv} is 
high in proportion as it is siisccptihle of umthematicnl treatment; but 
wo are miudfiil of the fact that to tho large inajorily of sohoolhoys 
the higher branches of mathematics are biuiuly odious, and not uu- 
frequently absolutely iucouipvehcnsiblt*. That olomoulavy physics 
can be taught without demanding of the pupil such a preliminary 
training in malhemalics as is iiecessaiy before ho can make use 
of Mr* Mugniis's book was long ago proved by tho success of 
Dr. LaidRcr'a writings in llie Vdlnncf. (Jydopmlia^ and of Dr. 
Neil Arnoti’s Mlemcnlst of Vhymes, Those books often inspired 
tho reader with genuine entlmsiusm; and, although the siil/|ect 
was so treated in them that a Knowledge of the simple rules of 
arithmetic was alone necessary for tho student to uiulerslaml tho 
reasoning, wo have known of more than one, Univeraity graduate 
with high honours in j)hy.sical science who has acknowledged that 
to those simply written works lie was indebted for having excited 
in him such an interest in tho subject that ho was stimulated to 
follow it up to its highest devolopmoi.'t. Hut, although it is (|uite 
plain that tJio author demands a Bomcwhul high mathematical 
training from those who arc to study his hook, it is a little un¬ 
certain whether or not ho expects this to include, a knowlodgo of 
solid geometry. Section 13 is devoted to a statement of tho geome¬ 
trical ratios oVtho circle, sphere, cylinder, and cone, in order that 
thci student may not he at u loss when he meets with a problem in 
which a knowledge of these is presupposed. But, if the learner 
has an acquaintance with tho geometry of solids, thi.s information 
will be entirely supertluous; if he has not, he has no business to 
attempt the solution of such problorus. Mr. Mogmis seems to have 
fallen into tho error which Do (iuincey utlrihuted to Kant—namely, 
elliptical reasoning. lie has such complete and thorough mastery 
of his subject that propositions lor tho estiiblishnieut of which a 
long train of deduction is required probably appeal* to him axiom¬ 
atic, and he has perhaps credited tlio y«)utb of England with sulli- 
cient intellectual grasp to pcrceiv* m onco the necessary tniili of 
the geometrical ratios refc’^red to. This wo are the more inclined 
to think from having found in the section on tho principle of no¬ 
tation that he refers to the ^‘centre of buoyancy,” wilhout giving 
any definition of what this means; end we are by iio moans sure 
that tho average schoolboy will find it out for hiniself. Other in¬ 
stances of the authoi''s assuming too much knowledge on the part 
of his renders we find in his use of the words “ Iiydiic-siilphaie ” 
and ** hydric-ohloride.” We are not of those who regard tho 
modern chemical nomenclature ns mere pcdaiitiy; but we do think 
the erojiloymcnt of such terms aiiiiply ridiculous in a work for the 
study of which itwill hardly bo maintained that a provious knowledge 
of chemistry ought to be required. Let us suppose that the student 
wishes to make the experiment on the dilfusion of liquids men¬ 
tioned in section 81—in how many chemists’ shops in London does 
Mr. Magnus think that sulphuric acid could be obtained by asking 
for it under the name of ** hydric-sulphale ” P Wo regret liaving 
been obliged to make such strictures on this volume; for the author 
writes with great clearness, and his work maybe studied with 
both profit and pleasure by students who are almdy well grounded 
in mathematics. 

* Tht IjMdm Seienee CloHM-Bookt. Elementwy Seriea Edited by Pro¬ 
fessor G, 0* yoater, F.K.S., and Philip Magnus, IJ.Sc., B.A. ’ 

Hydrostatics and Pneumatics. By IMiilip Magnus, B.ftv., B.A. 
Batauu.-^ChUlinSs of Mofpkohgo and Physhlngy. By VV. It. McNnb, 
M.D., Professor of Botany, Koval College of Science lor Ireland. 
Motafdy.-^CVassf/icatioH qf Pidnts. By tlie same Autluu. 

Zoo/ooy of the JtmrUbraU Animah. By Alcxan<lor Macalistcr, M.D., 
Pmfeswr Zoology and OomparaUvo Anatomy in the University of 

Dublin. « . . . . .r, A .t 

ZtHdoav of iia Tert^te Animdls. By same Author. 
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We have read Professor MeXab’s volume oa the Morj^Kdogy 
and Physiology of pl^ts with much pleasure. The author is 
well known as an onginal worker in the field of vegetable physi- ( 
ology, and bis chapters on this part of the subject are high^ in- ' 
toroeiing, Tho work is beautifully illustrated, the Delegates of 
tho (Jlmendou Press having permitted the woodcuts ii^m the 
translation of Sachs’s Text^Book of Ilotmiij to bo used both in 
this class-book and in the other from the pen of the same author. 
Dr. McNab aduiiia the present volume to be of a somewhat ad¬ 
vanced type. In his prefaei^ he eaepreases a hope tliat this wx>rk 
may serve as a basis for tho botanical teaching in the higher „ 
classes of schools, and may also supply tho wants of medical 
students and others who wish to acquire some knowledge of 
Botany, either as a preparation for the further study of that science, 
or as a branch of General Biology.” He further warns the teacher 
that actual demonstration ffom botanical specimens must always 
supplement the information in tho class-book, personal observation, 
and practical work being the only means by which the student can 
obtain a sound knowledge of tbo subject. Novertholoss we think 
this work utterly unsuitable l\*r use in schools. The informatiwi 
contained in it seems to us to be such as might with justice ho 
expected from caudjdatoa for honours in the botanical e-xamiuation 
for ik’groofl in medicine or scieuco. W'e think that the medical 
student, at least, would have just cause of complaint were a 
thorough knowledge of the matter in Professor McNab’s volume 
to be ileniauded of liim as necessary for a simple paes examination. 
The author hiie himself enjoyed exceptional opportunities for 
pmctical w'urk, and apparenUy cannot realize that the demonstra¬ 
tion of specimens such as tho^ figured refpnrea an amount of 
sliill which is not likely to bo possessed save by a small pro¬ 
portion of science-teachers in schools. But, besides this, we see 
not the amnBcsl reason why more than tlie simplest notions of 
vegetable histology should to included in elementary instruction 
in botany. No one expects that one botaniChl student in a 
hundred will ever follow up the study of tho ultimate tissues of 
plants; and Dr. McNab will probably willingly admit that, unlesa 
the student^ work with his own hands at this subject, hia know¬ 
ledge of it is not likely to be an intcllectunl gain. But not only 
is the auUior’s miiiter unsuitable for elemeiilary instmetion, his 
manner is somotimes not a little obscur<\ The following sentences 
will puzzle a largo proportiou of youthful readers:— 

When cells arc, separate and free, or on the surface of the plant, 
thickoiiini^ lony be external (centrifugal thickening) ns well ns internal 
(centripetal tliirkening), oiui it w by external llnekcutng that the 
markings on spores, pollen-grains, and t.hc exterior of some coetk oie pro¬ 
duced. The iuipurtancc of growiii by iutusausceptiun is at once Been in 
exlcnud tbiekening of cells, because there no iucrustatiun or deposition ^ 
ucw 111:4 tier cun possibly take place. 

How “ centrifugal thickening ” takes place the author does not 
say. PorliapB ho moans by tho expression the mere drying and 
shrivelling ot the extomal layers of the coll; but we cannot think 
it applicable to such a process, or to any other than ** incrustation 
or deposition of now matter,” which, however, wo are inclined to 
Hgre© with the author in thinking cannot possibly take place. In 
these days, too, when the cIusmos are being inorfi and more set 
4j«sido to lualsB room for science, it is espncially needful that the 
literal meaning of terms derived from tho ancient languages 
should ho distinctly explained, and the root given in the Homan 
ns well as in tho original characters, when it comes from a 
Greek source. Yet wo find in almost every page of the work 
before us such words ns “ annslomofic,” “ meristem,” ** proto- 
meristem,” “ phloem,” “ xylcm,” “ phellogen,” “ phjToery&rin,” 
and tho like, without a word of explanation as to the origin 
of tbejo terms. ISuch words should certainly not bo used by 
any one ignorant of their meaning; and if the author wiU 
recall to mind his own sclioolboy days, he may remember how 
few wei*© those of his coinpauioiis whose thirst for knowledge was 
great enougli to induce them to consult an etymological dictioiiaij 
when they stumbled on a word the origin of which was unknown 
to tliem. If, however, we admit tho modern schoolboy to bo of 
superior metal and willing to give himself the trouble of finding 
out what tho uncouth words w*e have mentioned ahovo really 
mean, wo must also admit that he will search English dictionaries 
in vain for any of thorn except ** anastomose ” and ho is not to be 
blamed if he is incompetent to consult a Greek lexicon, seeing 
that a knowledge of this language is now deemed so unimportant 
that the highest degrees in law, medicine, and science may be 
granted by the University of London to candidates who are not 
obliged to know even its alphabet. Should a second edition of 
this manual be called for, w'o hope tliat the deficiency we have 
pointed out may be made good, either by means of a glossary or 
ay tbo roots of the hard words being given as they occur in the 
text. 

To the student who has mastered the volume just noticed the 
book on the Classification of Plants by the siune author will oflfor ^ 
no difficulty. Although the subject is one which can o^y be 
studied in the presence of the actual objects, text-lmoks are neoe»« 
sary as guides and supplements to practical work; and Dr. 
McNab’s manual is well suited for tliis purpose, ^We are glad to 
see that ho has adopted the method of arrangement which was 
used by Lindley in his classical work, the Xinffdont 

—that, namely, in which the plants are referred to their natural 
places in the order of their comparative simplicily. l%e author 
groups the plafits in much the same manner as Lindley; but in 
this work the ** order corresponds to the alliance** of Lindley, 
and the family to the ‘‘natural order *’ of Do Candolle and the 
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oilier older botanists. This chMo^e is^ we thinks a mistake; the tern 
"Natural Order” has obtained universal acceptance in its older 
meaning; and now that LindleVe system of grouping the natural 
orders has come into favour, we think it would have been only fidr to 
the memory of our pent English botanist had the term ho used to 
denote the groups been also adopted. Dr. McNab’s two volumes 
deserve success; but if they attain it, it will be due to tiieir being 
used by advanced students of the science, not by schoolboys. 

The student of apimal life has tbo advantage over the botanist 
in having his subject well broken up into its component parts of 
zoology, anatomy, physiology, and histology ; and the zoologist, 
handling the subject of the classification and habits of animals, 
though be founds nis classification on anatomical and physiological 
principles, does not enter into greater detail on those mutters than 
u nocessoiy for his own special department The study of zoology 
is general^ attractive to young people, and they could not have 
better class-books on the subject than I'rofessor Macalister’s two 
volumes. The author uses as few technical terms as^posslble, and 
rarely forgets to explain the meaning of those he does employ, 
having evidently kept in jhind the fact that he was writing not for 
learnt men, but for those os yet untaught in scienco. The wood- 
cuts are not so good as those in the botanical manuals; but they 
are clear enough to convey very just ideas of as'much anatomy as 
is necessary to understand the subject. The author of course re¬ 
commends practical work, by which he means ilisaectiun^ as tiie 
only method of obtaining accurate ideas of animal organization. 
This description of practical work will always bo repulsive to the 
majority oi learners ; but the investigation oi the habits of animals 
ifi perhaps no less important a part of zoology, and is one which 
rarely fails to interest oven those who art) no lovers of the creatures 
. coneprnod. Dr. Macalistar’s manuals are models of what eleinen- 
‘tnry treatises should be, and they deserve to beconuj general 
fiivourites, not only in schools, but in the Universities also. ^ Tho 
thanks of the public are duo both to tho author and the publishers 
for having supplied such excellent class-books of zoology at so 
low a price. 


HIBERNIA YENATICA.* 

T his book is a reprint of a series of letters which appeared in 
the Field describing tho doings of various packs of hounds 
in Ireland during tbo season 1876-77, and its illustrations 
consist of photographic portraits of ladies in their riding- 
habits. Our first duty is to point out a great merit which distin¬ 
guishes this from most other works on hunting. Instead of 
recording the prowess of tho author in the field, his personal ex¬ 
ploits are carefully concealed. We are never told that he had 
a good place in a run, although we sometimes learn that he was 
leit behind. For a sporting writer, his humility is quite amazing. 
Even in referring to himself as a member of a certain hunt, he calls 
himself a very humble unit. Throughout the entire book there is 
not a single word of sell-glorification. Another groat virtue in 
tho writer is that he never says an unkind thing of anybody. 
When he cannot praise he is silent. Tho critic looks wjjtli envy 
on such a paragon of charity, and wislies that liis own duties per-, 
znitted the invariable exercise of the same virtue. At any rate it 
is permitted to him to praise it w'hen lie sees it in others, and we 
may truly observe that in the course of our perusal of Hibernia 
Venation we have not met with a single unkind remark from one 
end to the other. 

As to the book itself, it is, we are sorry to say, utterly unreadable. 
Very likely, when the letters which it contains vrero printed in tho 
Field, they may have interested those who were familiar with tlio 
parts of Ireland which were the scenes of tho sport therein de¬ 
scribed ; but these same letters bound up in a bulky volume, some 
time after the dates of the events which they cbronicle, 
are quite another mutter. The City article in tho Times 
znay be of absorbing interest on the morning of its publica¬ 
tion ; but, if w'o were in want of light and ^ entertaining 
reading, we should not exactly select a volume containing a series 
monetary articles at least twelve months old, even if they wore 
embellished with photographs of pretty women. The very best of 
newspaper reprints are diyish reading, and rarely prove amusing. 
With however great interest the communications of a Special Oor^ 
respondent may be studied as they appear day by day during a 
war, but few people care to read them when reprinted in a book 
after the war is over. There have existed many weak-minded 
people who have republished their letters to newspapers, in the 
forms of books or pamphlets, and their efibrts have been attended 
by failure in something like ninoty-nino cases out of evei7 hundred; 
nor has better success usually followed the reprint of articles. Work 
specially written with a view to its publication in tho form of a 
book may eventually prove successful, even when first brought 
out in a newspaper; out in such a case it generally fails to bo forcible 
aa a specimen of journalism. Be this, however, as it may, there 
can bo no doubt that most collections of old newspaper letters or 
articles are a singularly unattractive kind of reading; and of this 
the volume before us is a very unhappy example. Of the thirty 
chapters contained in the book, at (east twenty-five so closely 
resemble each other as to be like so many bad copies of a bad 
original. At the head of each chapter are some lines of verse, 
and then follows a laboured opening, which has evidently cost tho 
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writer ntu^ trouble. Most people are ^obably aware of the diffi¬ 
culties which frequently attend the beginning of iLletter. Sympathy 
shoutd'iherefore be felt for the author of J^oemm Fjmatioa, as each 
of his chapters is a fresh and separate letter. Having managed by 
some means to start himself, ho informs his readers of the exact 
state of the weather; indeed a jarge part of this bulky green 
volume eoqrists of a treatise upon what the author calls " aitmo- 
spheiic conditions.” Then, the narrative begins. On the Monday 
he hunted with such a pack of hounds whi& met at such a place, 
and found at this cover and lost or killed their fox at the other. On 
the Tuesday he Went out with another pack, andron Wednesday with 
the first-named again, and so on. We cannot say that the descrip¬ 
tions of the runs are written with spirit. They are dull and fiat. The 
authors idea of enjoying a run seems to be to survey the scene 
from a hilly coign of vantage.” A short and doncise account of a run 
with hounds, though dry, may have ascertain interest if it tells 
where the bounds went and the time occupied; again, a detailed de*^ 
Bcription, full of life and spirit, may be most amusing; haW narra¬ 
tive which combines tbo dryness of tho former with the length of 
the latter is even duller I'eading than a Sunday book. In the work 
before us there are most tedious lists of the people who appeared at 
the dill'erent meets. In one of these we counted moi*e than forty 
names. Somoiiinc.s the horses as well as tho riders are describea, 
with their names; and occasionally even their pedigrees. Now and 
then wo nro even told who drove to the meets in carriages. The 
worj#t of these lists of names is that the same occur so often. 
Tossibly it may be a matter of interest that Mr. A. and Mr. and 
Mrs, Jk’wont out hunting on Monda}', and wo are content tofwcept 
the fact; but we do not care to know that they wore out again on 
I’liesdav, ard human pntionro becomes oxfaaustod at rending that 
they hunted again on Wednesday. Wo are fully aware that a 
great cle.al of rain annually falls in Ireland, but we should have 
been quifo contented to have been told that tho weather was wet, 
without being treated to long and wordy descriptions of the war¬ 
ring of the elements. 

That was an evil day on which some mistaken philanthropist 
took it into his hiiad to publish sixpenny books of familiar Latin 
and French quotation.^. Surely he deserved to bo placed in tho 
same category with the Scotchman who took a thistle to Australia. 
Some of this pernicious literature seems to have found its way to 
Ireland, t^uotalions abound in'Jlibfrnia Venatira. If a hunts¬ 
man'.s lop-boots are bespattered with mud, they look like tho 
mo.st thickly populated stellar region in the celestial globe”;— 

-in^Tdns per undas 

Sup]H>Hitas cciipili doloHO. 

“The lines of Virgil occur ns I ponder these things”:— 

quibiis in patrifun veiitosa pt'r icqiiora vectis, 

JNmtiis et odtriA-ji luuoc.s tentsinUir Abydi. 

The very fox “ illustrates the Augustan bard’s couplet”:— 

-non lex c.st.iaslior ulla, 

Qunni iipcis arti(k’C4 arte perire sua. 

One mail was terra marique potena, and in the family of another it 
might be said 

——Uno iivulwj non deficit alter 

Aureus. 

If a man gets a fall out bunting he becomes Hors do conibnt — 
horresro referem. Evidently one must brush up one's classics 
if one w’ants to bunt in Ireland. Mr. M. O’Connor Morris 
seems to be a modern Pangloes, or, aa ho himself would 
probably say, “ Dr. I’nngloas itedivivus.” Even the hard riders 
are of the noli me tmufore. order.” We all have our little 
weaknesses, and tlie besetting sin of the author of Hibemia 
Veufitica is a love of grand words and fine phrases. Steel 
traps are no longer steel traps (we are writing of an Irish 
book, be it rememberedj, but “viilpecidal engines”; a fox is a 
** vulj),” and a sleepy fox is a “ somnolent hen-harrier.” Cub- 
hunting takes place in the ” hiatus between the close of the grouse 
and partridge campaign and the commencement of fox-hunting,^’ in 
” carV and intempeative hours ”; and, during these ** matutinal 
forai'S,” tho young foxes are indoctrinated early into the sweet uses 
of adversity, und taught how to pluck the (lower safety out of the 
nettWdanger.” In a gi'acoful allusion to the harrying of the 
timid hare,” the writer tells us that tho bouquet de lievre is somo- 
times a more " titillating stimulant to hounds” than tho scent of 
a fox; and ho observes of one occasion that " the merry little 
muggers were very vociferous over the single short-running speci¬ 
men that turned out for their delectation.” He tells us of a pack 
of hounds which were " meditating an odorous assault ” upon a 
hare, and this odorous assault took place upon a grassy arena.” 
In describing the country he says:— 

** Cibdiint arbore^ q^i alter! saeculo prodnt,” was the mOtte of our for* 
leflrM, in lieu of the serit ” of the poet, and square miles of unshaded 
greeiici y make one imagine that in some past generation a legion of orbori- 
ridul (jiJadstones had been suddenly let loose over tho land, with orders to 
leave no sylvan or leafy thing standing. 

He rises to still higher eloquence over the weather:— 

For three subsequent days if my memory serves ' me, did the Byadea, tlie 
Pleiades, and all the patrons and patrojcutases of the wsteir element who 
hud ever been translated to the galas^* above by the panthejlstic Ovid, fight 
ill thdr courses against stag-hunting. A week ago, and It seeing odds on 
a recurrence of a similar rainy experience. The brimming rivers were 
fioofUng their callow lands evoiywhere, and there appMredi no pause or in¬ 
termission of the downpour, sisca Saturday, howevW, tke .wvather has 
w<»rn quite another aspect 8at pratu Idberunt vr$M the eiHot and the re- 
hushed pastures of Mes^ and vabUn never ritdnein :a richer Hutro of 
green; nature, in the peifitethniih owl luU whichsuooeaded the Iwrte rain 
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tompartii never won n lov^ter aepeot. The air wat haln^, and the poet's 
or poetaster's couplet, . 

If thou wonldst see errecn Erin aright, 

View it in autumn's inelbw light; < 

was n^er better reaUzed by toufbts and visitors to our, many points of In- | 
(ereat and natnralbeauty. 

Ttnpttng ia a prophylactic ” for the ovils of absenteeiami and 
biiiiga that ^Jio^ desideratum,” capital, to the Emerald Isle. 
Among ^ ** sport questors are several masters of hounds, and 
these “ advenfis ” have never failed to justify their flections to' the' 
vsnntic presidency ” Ireland is “ being very largely exploited as 
a huQli&g centre,” though of what hunting ** arenas ” it is the 
centre we not know, unless some of the Hibernian packs make 
their odorous assaults in St. George’s Channel or the Atlantic 
Ocean. It is interesting to read in an account of a stagrhunt that— 

It Vas quite evident, whatever bo the proper term for the odmi vh of 
deer, that rose—call it by any name you please—was shedding a perfume 
nmst cqjoyable and titillating to the nostrils of the big dog pack. 

There will m future be some romance even in putting on one's 
breeches, for in doing so we are told that wo are casing our 
lower and middle man in tlie skins of wild beasts,” which should 
be " well tanned and white ns the driven snow.” Badly tanned 
brooches would, we should think, bo as odorous as the assaults of 
the hounds. Wo are sorry to spoil the poetry of these observa¬ 
tions about breeches, but the skins of which they are usually made 
are not those of beasts which are wild—rather the contrary, in 
fact. Our livery is to be “ the national red; for the analogy of 
war’s image must bo complete, the properties m rhgle” That the 
Meath Hounds were to meet at SuintuerhiU might seen a some¬ 
what ordinary fact. Lot us see what our author makes of it;— 
** Mr, Kelly, printer, Navan, tho 7'Ve/d, BbITb Life^ tire Sporting 
Gazatte^ the Irisfi iS^ort8iPtn7i anti Farmer, and 1 know not how 
many more organs and ornclcs of sport, proclaimed w'ith the 
trumpet of tho mighty press, urhi et orbi, that tho Meath Vehm- 
gerient would hold its session at Siunmerhill.” As if this were 
not enough, we are informed that the said Sumroerhill ** is a post 
town in the parish of Larmcor, barony of Lower Moy Fouragh, 
county of Meath and province of Leinster, live miles from Trim, 
seventeen W.N.W. from Dublin.” But tins is not all, for we are 
still further enlightened about this interesting villafp). It contains 
49 houses and 331 inhabitants ; it is a sheep fair; it is accessible 
by two lines of railway; but if our readers wish to know more 
of Summerhill, they must really search Mr. O’Connor Morris’s 
book for themselves, are 110 longer to use such vulgar 

terms as fine and wet. On the contrary, we are to speak of tho 
atmosphere os being ** diaphanous,’’ or '' hyperborean,” and muddy 
fields are to be described as having “small lacustrine systems.” 
It is a matter for congratulation that a writer should have been 
found BO capable of revealing tho beauties of the English language. 
How many authors would have known no better than to say 
that after the frost and snow came a thaw, instead of elegantly 
remarking that “ this terraqueous section of tho globe, after having 
resumed for a brief interval the nature of a crust, had relapsed 
again into a state of crumb and pulp and gelatinism.” We have 
beard of people who did not call a spade a spade; but here is one 
who writes of a gallant captain who “ turned his sword into an 
agricultural or pastoral implement.” After all this fine language, 
we were astonished to meet with such words os “ soakingest,” and 
** shoppingest,” and such an expression as “ men ” who “ seemed 
very full of ride and jump.” The author seems to have mistaken 
bis profession, for be was clearly intended by nature for an art 
entio. Thus be describes one of those gems of painting, a hunt 
]^icturo:—“1 never saw anything more lifelike than many of the 
ngures which it contains, more perfection of ti'uth in tho various 
attitudes.” It is, in short, a work of art, he tolls us, which has 
been “laithfully limned.” But so versatile are the author’s 
talents that he would in all probability have shone with equal 
brilliancy as a Court newsman. The faithfulness and loyalty with 
which he chronicles the appearances and proceedings of “His 
Koyal Highness Colonel the l)uke of Connaught ” in every chapter, 
if not in every •pnae, are beyond praise. His Iloyal Highness 
might, we should think, refer to the volume as a useful diary. For 
ourselves, we can only say that wo hope that what the author 
calls “ a few lustrums ” may elapse before we again have the 
honour of wading through one of his books. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 

rpHE new edition of M. Philar^te Chasles’s complete works is 
X in steady progress, the latest instalment being a volume of 
essays on England,* The witty and amusing lecturer of the 
OolHge de France had bestowed considerable attention on tke 
Htetature, the politics, and the social life of this country, and the 
knowledge ho possessed of the subject contrasted vety favourably 
with the crass ignorance of most Frenchmen. Take up, for example, 
Ledm RoUin’s once famous pamphlet 1)6 la tUcadence de FAnoUh 
^s»Ts—is it possible to imagine an absurder production P “ I^us 
ISfilieitonB M. Ledru BoUin,^ says M. Philardte Chasles, “ d’avoir 
acquis une si pmfbnde knorancede TAngleterre andtbecriti- 
cosm is as just as it is lively. The reader who turns to the present 
volume need not be afraid of meeting with the blunders which 
disfigured every page of Ledru IloUin’s forgotten invective* It is 
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only necessary to exomino the preface of M» Chasles in order to 
see that he understands Englaw* JEvery one grumbles, he re¬ 
marks, on the other side of the Channel, and this universal ^ 
temper is the safety of Great Britain. Such is the axiom which 
serves him as a text, and from which he deduces a series of 
excellent practical lessons. The worship of the absolut^of the 
ideal, he goes on to say, is a kind of madness unknown ip England 
since the Revolution of 1688. The high priests of the absolute 
are the worst enemies of freedom; therefore, if the English moan 
to preserve their liberty, let them stick to facts and to realities. 
Thirteen essays follow on various subjects, literary and political, 
and as one of the topics discussed is M. Louis Blanc's series of letters 
oh England, wo may easily imagine that M. I^hilaidte Chasles does 
not lot so good an opportunity, pass of denouncing once more his 
bugbear—the absolute. 

M. Charv^riat has. just published two thick octavo volumes * 
on the history of the Thirty Years’ War. We do not sm that 
access^, to any fresh documents gives special interest to this pro¬ 
duction ; but the author has made excellent use of the innumer¬ 
able materials already available, and the references contained in 
tho footnotes bear ample witness to industry and his d^ire to 
bo accurate. M. Charv^riat regrets in his preface that the French 
sources of knowlo<lge on the Thirty Years* War are still so scanty, 
comparatively speaking, in spite of tho details supplied by tne 
Mercure, the collections of memoirs, and the correspondence of 
llichelieu and Mazurin. This state of things is owing to the 
annoying and ridiculous system of exclusiveness still in force at the 
French llecord OlUce, wmch has been so oilen and so vigorously 
denounced by M. Annand Baschet. If the treasures of the 
Foreign department were accessible to students and available for 
publication, we should in all probability discover the true solution 
of many a political puzzle in tlie history of the Thirty Years' War, 
as well os in that of other important epochs. 

Mr. Augustus Craven was private secretary to I*ord Normonhy 
when ambassador in Paris, and his oiliciaf position gave him 
many opportunities of knowing tho complications of international 
politics, so far as France and England were concerned. He tells 
us in the preface to the volume before us t that Lord Palmerston 
attached the utmost importance to the French alliance, and that in 
his opinion the slubility of the entente ewdiede was intimately 
connected with the peace of Europe and with the progress of true 
liberty. From this point of view Mr. Craven has attempted to 
make a selection from Lord Palmerston’s correspondence, and to 
bring it out in a French dress. The first volume is now published, 
and it will no doubt excite a considerable amount of attention on 
tho part of French readers who cannot easily study in the original 
the work edited by Lord Dalling and Mr. Eve^ Ashley. An 
appendix contains tho letters exchanged in 1846 between King 
Jjouis Philippe, M. Guizot, and M. Bresson, on the subject of the 
Spanish marriages; these documents appeared for the first time 
in tho Jtevue Bdtroipeciive shortly after the Revolution of 1848. 

The interesting and learned work of Professor Anrolo de Gubor- 
natis on the mythology of the animal kingdom has long been 
appreciated by competent critics; it was orinually written in 
Italian, and a French translation of it from the pen of M. Paul 
Hegnaud was published four years ago. We are now asked to 
study the legends connected with the vegetable world L end on 
this occasion the author has addressed his Flench readers in their 
own language. He gives his work the form of a lexicon, hoping 
that many of the articles of which it consists may be examined, 
revised, and completed by bis fellow-labourers in the wide 
domains of comparative mythology and philology, and that the 
materials may thus be gradually accumulated for a general dic¬ 
tionary giving a key to all the* legends which- the various 
aspects of creation have produced. The first volume, which is 
now before us, contmus an excellent preface on the formation 
and geographical modifications of myths; the articles which 
follow bear on the vegetable world generally^ the notices of special 
plants l)eing reserved for further consideration. The articles on 
Adam’s tree, on garlands, wreaths, and chaplets of fiowers, and on 
the famous MSly so well known to Homeric students, maybe 
named amongst the most interesting. 

Lamartine’s political speeches Imd already been published, but 
in a comparatively expensive form; tbo present edition, intended 
for wide circalation§, diflbis from the previous one in containing 
a few additional pieces, whilst two have been omitted. It gives 
us also byway of preface tho essay entitled Politique rationmUe 
which app^ed for the first time in iSyi. The introduction to the 
collection is from the pen of M. Louis do Ronchaud, who, with 
the help of his distinguished friend’s memoirs and conespomence, 
has been able to draw a portrait which, on the whole, is remark¬ 
ably correct. 

To M. de Lacretelle^ another personal friend of Lamartine, we 
are indebted for a volume || which contains many Valuable notices 
of men, boohs, ideas, and events. If M. de La^etelle is sotne- 
times too eager in his admiration, this fault ia to a certain extent 
excused by the contents of his volume. 
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'Beo Fjpfitoca’ 'I^Vhi «r^.' 


Bbjf flftruth, 

ra<kh|rttf thd^4lSit wfl^ «»e^T6 M. Wom^. 


,th^ioA.iil»jnBiparan|fy.'^a'qdestioQamo; at aiw raU), bowB^r, 
It itf iSV^w sooh men ab MM. Froudhony 'Taiue, 

i$a4 of follow-o'otmtryiuiia, and 

wa apriaa Bl,^ha^Ma**a 4 i^|, t^idS of opinion comoH iu for ita rfue ^ 
ambdQt of llka^bnil^ handled as woll as 

clenc 0 f)Ai^ttiAttf as well %b ^p^ticiitii^. I^iteratiire is e(d]e<f to 
ocQouot tbSi^iSooial dHcopipadtibn of France, and the follies 
of **apkiitil^Jlarti described osthe ruins of relij^iodl 
Uiou^.'-‘V ^ '-''' ’'''" 

Tho iiid^Sfifci^blo M. SIftisonnipu\^' is as busy as ever with philo- 
lopoal pittbijWltionN. J^et us notice tirst the Ijmmiiiar of Modern 
Greek f cohipusod by l\VF‘’‘dlo Lf^yratid, who^has ulniafly done so 
much ibr of iudioiuHiii. The author has leul iiteview 

two (dassea of atudaiils :-~1&rsi, those wdio are anxioits to Know 
^metbidiif the spetK^b wlii^d^as succeeded ti> the Innp'ija^^e 

of E$(Q|^Qcles amlij|^laU); an]^ neitt,. persons on;!ra<red in commerce, 
nbd UB »nf^ their grammatical knowledge in carrvdng on 

basiniBBB.^ijfHfth Athens or the Levant. /Ibc work wil^ bl6iibund ox- 
tvame^ b]^ scholai's belonging to both tlieso cIusbos. Tho 

l©xi(M)tqgical of the volumo is the newest and most original; 
the. syi^jiS: is based upon the tioiitisoB of Schinns and David. M. 
Lif^nd^ introduction contains a list of the prtuci])al grammars 
of nikp^en]^ Greek published since llie beginning of the present 
.fOntary« particular attention being draw’n to the work of M. 
Ghtysovergis, wlioao theory of the deeJenHions is so remarkable 
tl]^t ib is sprinted in rxiemo, M. Ja* * * § grand adds to his volumo 
tho PoUumma of GreecCf an essay cnnjj)L)sod by the celebrated 
nwt, Alexander Soutsos, which appealed for the limt time at 
'Niiuplia in 1833. 

The term Zend t is so thoroughly sanctioned by common use 
since the days of Anquotil-Duperron that it seetus conveni¬ 
ent to retain it, although it is a merely coinenlional ex- 

E ion, signifying eummvntary or iidequututiun. If we may 
ve M. Jfovelacque, the language of the Persian cunei¬ 
form inscriptions is conlemporary with that known by the name 
of 2iend, the only distinction btiing that the former was spoken 
by the "VVestern and tlio latter by the Kastern pf)pulations; 
both have their respective characteiiatics of linguistic superiority 
and inferiority, so that it would be impossible to assign to tho one 
a decided advantage over the other. There exist already three 
princifial grammars of the Zend language. M. ilaug’s is very in- 
oompleto; M. dusti has condensed into a small space a number of 
excellent observations, and the work of M. Spiegel leaves little 
to bo desired ; but M. Hovelacque’s volume, dealing wdtli points 
of compartitive philology, bas still Us distinct use, and cannot be 
regarded as merely occupying the ground already taken possession 
ol‘ by those scholars. 

Tho late M. Gurcin de Tassy published some years ago a 
valuable pamphlet, now reprinted, on the proper names and titles 
in use amongst Mussulmans it deserves to he widely known 
because tho iuformatiou it contains will servo both to clear up many 
diiHculticB in tho perusal ofhistoricHl works, and to help diplomatists, 
travellurs, and people engaged in busine^.s I0 address pro]>erly the 
Mahometans with whom they have to correspond. When wc arc 
aware, for instance, that the Kmporor whom wo know as Auning- 
Zebe had four other designations, w’o feel no longer naloni.'-hed at 
th$ ondlesR puzzles presented to Oriental students by the proper 
names which they have constAntly to meet with. M. Garcia dc 
Taesy has also some iiitoresting remarks 011 political society 
amongst the Mahometans; on the absence of an aristocracy, in the 
BQQBe which tbc word suggests to .Eurupeaiis; on 1 ho iinaiulng of 
‘vaandtts^titles, &e. By way of appendix we have an essny on the 
TOBtm^tB embroidered with Arabic, Persian, and Hiudustani in¬ 
sertions. 

The legislation nflectiug literary propesty is atill very un- 
saitisfactury iu France as well as in other countries, and it is 
not long ainco the poems of Andre Olithiier gave rise to a law- 
salt which excited a good deal of attentii u on the other side of 
the Channel. M, Worms bus taken tho opportunity ailbrded by 
that case to discuss tho question iu all its bearings ||, and his tw'O 
volumes may be regarded as conLitiniug all the evidence that could 
be brought together on the subject. The documents collected by 
him include uot only the decree of Germinal 1 ., Year XIIL, of 
the Itepublic, wrhich still rules tho right of literary property, but 
the various enactments promulgated between 1777 and 1878, the 
principal debates and trpus arising from that deente, and documents 
illustrating the state of literary jurisprudoiico in foreign countries. 
If anything couj^ show the imperative necessity of stjttling once 
for all this impOTtaut question, it would be the numerous law 
reports ami juMt/it'a/tues which M. Worms has so in¬ 

dustriously commented upon. M. Alphonse Karr once said, “ La 

* Liti Franre. cotitemporahn't ou les Frunyais pcmls pai- eu^-^tnemes^ Far 
J, Hatjmqavtftn. bontiou; Kutt. 

f Grntntnnirc Ort>eqiie m(nln'nn^nn/vh fin j th la OVtVc d'Ale¬ 

xandre iioutsoH, .Vultliee pur lCmik>, Lrgrawl. I*;ivi>s: AIiMsuim(!Uve- 

t Grammuire de la lanjfue Zi nde. Pm Ak il llovolucnue. Paris ; 
HaisonnRUvc. 

§ Mmoiretf enr lee nonut pntpreH et MumhiMns. Par M. Garcin 

dexttssy. Paris; Muisennenve. 

^ J^tude eur la prtqarieti littiraire. Par M. I'crnaod Worms. I’aris : 
Lcmectte. 


TLstwle grew stejriuyi^d it was reseTOu lor it as one or its iBj|i 
and most imponaut Httniphs to BUptdy th«) King with a odatrei^ 
Wo mufd road the hrst ^chapter of MM? de Goneou^ vc^ume 
to see how the onvi^d march of the lourff^wie '«& ««con(> 
, plisbed, and to note tho various* stages of its 
i rather humiliating, no doubt, that the n^o of Mme. du'Pi^pa- 
I dour sh^ld^ap))eur as ^0 of theso landmonui; but hiatory is tnore, 
j and it is of no use to prote-^^t against facts. We aro iucHned to 
think that Mmo. do Maiutenon conht clniiu as well as Jeani^ 
Antoinette Foissoii the honour of boinij a Innirycime ; lot us, how¬ 
ever, bow to the authority of^IM. de Goncoiirt and enjd^ tho 
volume with which they have presented us. Tho method adop^ted 
by these gentleineu in treating historical subjects is sufficiently 
Imow'u; pamphlets, sqiilhs, catalogues of piotui'es and drawings, 
anocdoies, all the g»)K8ipi which serious writers usually neglect as 
not rligniliL'd enough, is pressed into the scryiae, and tho result 
in the present cose is a monograph of much Interest.* It need 
scarcely bo said that tJic life of Mine, de Pompadour, tho deacrip- 
titui of the Court of Vorsailles during tho latter half of the reign 
of Louis XV., and the account of tho state of France ore not 
very edifying ; but the perusal of such a volume is pei'haps the best 
safeguard against mi iinduo admiration of the good old times.*' 
At any rate, tho o.-5tiniaU> given by MM. do Goncourt of Louis 
hien aim^'a mistress has long since received the unanimous sanc- 
tiou of posterity, when they say in their concluding chapter that 
she was “ a rare example of moral ugliness.^’ Selushness, dupli¬ 
city, rascality {coquinerie is tho word used by tbc aiithom), ambition, 
an utter \vant of generosity—such was Mme. de Pompadour; and 
yet she managed to number amongst her friends Choiseul, Quesnay, 
and Voltaire. 

IM. A'an don Berg’s coirqiact little handbook t will be found 
very useful by students who either cannot ailbrd the time to road 
the* works of MM. MasptSro and Lonormant, or who wish to 
have in n summarized form tho results of their labours. It is 
divided into four parts, corresponding r0Hp(‘ctively to the ancient 
history of (i) Egypt, (2) Assyria and Babylonia, ^3) Media and 
Persia, (4^ Pheniciu. Each chapter is procodod by a urief indication 
of tlio sources to be coneullod, and is illustrated by maps and wood¬ 
cuts; the appendix contains an attempt to settle as accurately as 
po&siblo the chronology of tho ancients, and a few simple state¬ 
ments respecting the E^ptian hiorogly].)hics, the cuneiform 
characters, and the Phenician al})habet. 

The Spanish provinces with which Frenchmen are beet ac¬ 
quainted are precisely those which are the furthest from the 
Pyrenees. Madrid, Andalusia, Cordova, Seville, Granada, and 
Cadiz have bt:cn visited fi-om end to end by travellers who know 
absolutely nothing about tlio Basques and the Navarrese. Yet 
between those two last-named peoples and the French there are 
affinities which the southern districts of the peninsula do not 
ofl’er; besides, the political events of the last few years have 
given cousidfjrable interest to what used to be called “ the king¬ 
dom of Dou Carlos ”; and, liually, in point of natural scenery, the 
mountains of NavniTc and . 4 lava, and tho valley of Guipuzooa can 
hold their own against the basins of tho Tagus and the Guadal¬ 
quivir. Writing under this impression, M. Louis Laude has 
composed a little volume I which may be rccomniended to tooriets 
in quest of unexplored or imperfectly known localities. 

The description of Constantinople* translated from the Llalian of 
Signor Ediuoudo dc Amicis $ is tbc work of a shrewd and patimt 
oliserver who has attentively studied both the merits and de¬ 
fects of the Turkish race; and who, whilst thoroughly disbelieving 
the possibility of convertii^ the suqocta of the Siutan to European 
civmzRtiou, is still of opioion that the destinies of Stamboul are 
not yet occompHshod. Anecdotes, historical episodes, sketches Of 
scenery and political rooiarks, contribute in equal shares to make 
up this volume. 

M. Ilonri Bellenger has translated into modern French a selec¬ 
tion of oxtracts from tlie travels of Marco Polo.]| The pieces 
chosen are very interesting; and tho editor, whilst altering words 
and phrases wmch could not be easily understood now, has pre¬ 
served as much as possible the general colouring of the original. 
Copious foot-notes are added, derived from the best authorities. 

Educational books of every lund abound, and here we have 
again to notice in the foremost iiuik the puhlioations of MesBrs, 
llachette. The First French Book compiled by M. Henti 

* Madame de Pompadour. Far MM. £. et J. de GonconTt. [Paris : 
CharjH'Uticr. 

f Peiile lihfmrc aticieitne de» mupleede COrietd, Far M. ‘Van den Berg 
liondon & ikiriai: L. Hachette « Ck). 

X Pasquee ct Ahvarrais, eouvenirs d un myaye.. Far I^ouls Laade. Paris; 
Didior. 

^ Voiutauiinoplt. Far Hdmnnd de Ainids. Tniduit. imr Mme. Colomb. 
Loudon and I’otih; L. llachetto St Uo. 

{] Le$ recite de Mateo Pt$io^ de eon thru die vmoeiUeo^dt eris «a 
ianpftffe rntderne. Far H. BeUengjer. .Faria: 

4 The Firet Preneh Bock. Orammart.^ (hmereuihnaiud 
Edited by llGori Bud. Londea and Faria; *lh Hariiette-le Oo* ^ 






tm^Uces to Ibo T^uKttntfe* AfonniicUtieiJi, syii- 

4 ^aMfi 4 l IkMMii^ivikmAfit:. Atlil iiliAtu i. 11 .,.1(^.8. It > 1 ... 


MMSgemeot, m 4 ijU»uL Xbrf" l«i^Kwg, ,iU 


»Hiid1|^bulftri€a,'Iea4 the to a __ _ 

^nd two very full vfetthulariet conif^lete fl^e volui&*^rhe 
Seeond Frenob Boob*, writt^ mi the kiuo pl^, iai^teuflod for 
Ibore advanced studenta, but oftim olemeAdi^ character.^ 

' W© are dad to find that M. Bud ^o# availed Mmgplf of tbo 
tanity of introdi 


W*Ws and Ttini» In tichWtiwUlp—The jS(r__„_^ ^ ^ ,__ ___ _ 

aqiiRi 1 um*^The Itvlttui Ariuy-xPvffii 

’ij^rt.vri^ undor UUmtwtib— aolttjew M 'irp«li«»o^rJSw ; Owtt- 

re, t , '♦#,* '* 'v,.'*', 'T. 


^availed himwilf ofYlio optioi^ 
r totroducinfi: the ne^y orihographi^ runfe sanctioued by 
■ ^Academy idrt(iie pwface to. wo seventh odittju of its 
^ _ ^-rules which^ii^onBist in substi^iinir the grave accent 

P the acute in Whrds like pihge^aihffe, &c. ^Why we should ever 
ra'iiASf^itA .>u‘ .»./j —i*.— •„ _ e -L ■which has 

»really a 
iting and 

Ireful items a synopsis of tiie previous volume. 

' M. dtt Moncefs excellent httJo treatise on the telephcme, the 
micTj^one, and tlie phonogniph f, is copiously illustrated, de- 
scnbmg the^ various kinds of instruments, the fuinhiuientiil prin- 
dples according to which they are constructed, and the npplicatioDs 
ofwhicb they are capable for military, naval, and domestic purposes. 
I%e author, m his anxiety to be as complete as possible, has de¬ 
voted an appendix to the enumerations of the facts, discoveries, 
and improvements noticeable since the book was sent to press. 

This is the season for almanacs. 4 . If we attiunptod to describe all 
those now before us, we should require a gi-eat deal moro room 
than we can dispose of. The venerable Matliieu Laeusberg 
deserves to be named first, par drvit da namamt; twenty other 
candidates for popularity tread on his footsteps—.some intonsely 
derical (Almanavh du Sacr^ Cwur ;‘-^ du bon Caiholiqiw ); otliors 
secular, but useful (^Almanavh des danwa, Almanavk du Aionittnr 
vinicok) ; and many aiming merely at fun, too often of a broad de¬ 
scription (Almanach du Chnrivarif Almanack ^xmr rirc), all pro¬ 
fusely illustrated. 

Novels and plays are as plentiful as ever. Tlio vaudn'ilUs of 
M. E. Labicbe deserve to b« specially recommended; the third 
volume now before us § is amusing without coarBonuss. But what 
tales, even if they possessed all the qualities of style and interest 
which cannot bo denied to MM. Cadol |} and Louis L’lbach^l, 
could stand comparison with the over-famous productions of Vol- 
taire^s wit** and Ijosage's admirable powers of observation ft As 
for tho novelettes of the Cliuvalier do Boulllera : 1 |, they hardly 
deserve—-even his chef-d'auiroy Alincy rcine da Uolcondn-^Vaa 
honours of the sumptuous edition just published by AI. ()uaniin, 
with an introductory biographical essay from the pen of M. Octave 
Uzanno. Wo are told that the eighteenth century admired them ; 
but we must boar in mind that airoclation, manuerism, tmd tho 
most artificial style imaginable were then tho order of the day. 

• The Second French Book, Edited by Henri Buc. London and I’uris: 

L. Hachetlo & Co. 

t Xe <<'7r)V<o»«, le miererphnne, tt /« phonographe. Pnrle cointe du Moncol, 
derlnstiiut. Barin and London : L. lljadiette &. Co. 

X Almanafhapoucx^j^, l*ari“ ; I'Ion. 

§ Tftddire covvplet tf L'uffvtie l.abivhe, Vol. 3 . ParijA; Levy, 

11 Berthe SigeUer, Par Edouard (]adol, Parid : Ltsvy. 

^ Simple amour. Par Louis .Paris ; Levy. 

•• Romane de Voltaire; avee noticen. Par Fr. Dilluye. Paris; Le- 
merre. 

tt Le Dtahle hotivux. Par Lesngc. Avec notice par A. I'rancc. Paris; 
Lemcrrc. 

JJ Content du vhevulier de Boupkre. Paris: Leinerre. 
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_____ , I>ertr(#eForbo*'Malcolra«oo,Eiia. 

WilUem Osrldaori, Emi. DiuiIoI AleinertzhaKen, Eati. 

Alexender Drtice, Ewi. WII lUm Robert Mobcrly, E»q. 

lYcdk. Jrieeiib Edliniinn, Ero. Ixir^I Josoellnv Win. Percy. 

Charloa fleriiiAnn Gnjchcn, E«q. Sir Joly« llo«*. Burt. 

Chiirlpii Erncet Orwn. Kml. Suiniicl loo ScliuRter. Ew|. 

Charice Mninour (irfniull, E«q. Eric Cnirlnurton Sinitn, hNq. 

Robert AtnadouR Ueatli, K«q, Montagu CieuKh Wllklnwtn, E*q. 

WlimorHoUatid, Erq. Charlea Daring Young, Eaq.* 

Fir* AaacTBAitoBS on liberal tmap. 

LIVR AafUTBANOSa trith or witliout partlejlMtion in Froflto. 

Roiroa.—Pcraotii naRirliitf'tliclr livca on uto (lurtlclpatlne ayatem before the close of the 


giVCMftT 


rM aU GhiMiiBU. 

' ■*'‘1 


IbMi'ANY, Itt London, on Janimry 1 and July 1 In each year, 


nojroa.—Fcraotia naRirliitf'their lives on riurticipatine system before the close of the 

paesant year will be entiiloa to sbarc In ghu DfMiu* bt Iw dcclnred curly In 1)iai. 

Loans are giwiM on ^ourlty of Lift Interests In owinculon wltlt PullcleM of Ananratire. 

A laree participation In Froftts, with the suarantcu of tiie Invested Stuck, and 

axomptlim, under royal Charter, from the liabllHiesof rnrtncrsihip. , 

AU real impanvements In nwidorn prarticv, with the security of an OfDoe 'whose reaourees 
have been tested by th0ex];tf>rlvnvc of more than n Century uritl a Half. 

The Corporation are o|>cn totnonsidor applieuiions for Accnelcs. 

A FrosMbtas, Table of Bonus, and Balance Sheet will be forwanled on application. 

E. R. ILANDCOCK, Si'cntnry. 

TTAND-IN-HANl) FIUK and LIFE INSUKANOE oiTICE, 

NEW BRIDGE STREET. BLACKIRIARS. 

> Iniitiiiiti'i) lOlNi, 

The OLDEST Innurani'C Oftlco In the Worhl. 

TSio WHOLE OF THE PROFITS arc divided amon-tst the FoHcy-holdcia. 

'' r A pP***^'***^'**”* AuencicR arc Invited fn>m tiei-Noiis of influence. 

TM^ERIA i”F J UK ^TNSUlUANCE Of) MPA NY. 

-L Eitabllahed OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. t and ir. & 17 PAI.E MALL, H.W. 

CAJ'ITAL, £1X00.000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 

E. COy,ENS SMITH, Geri.-cul .Ifanoffcr. 

1 X ¥~l~n e o f f i~o~e, 

LOMXUMUI) STREET AND CllAUINf, CROSS. LONDON.-Ehtahlihiied 1783. 

‘ •• f Prompt and Hlrcrnl Loss Settlements. 

Insurances etlected lit all parts of the AVorld. 

^_ JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Sfrretnru. 

SOUTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

EnTAULIHIIRII 

OptiOT! IN LONlK»N~l MOORGATE STREET. 

Aooumulatod Funds tDccenibcr .11, iHDi .£3,316,000. 

Insuranees effected in all parts of the World. 

T^IIE ACfliA BANK, Liniitod. — Established in 18 .'J 3 . 

•4* CAPITAL £1,000,000. 

llaAD OpficB-NTCIIOLAS lane, lombard STREET, I^ONDON. 
BbaROUKS In Edinburgh, Calcutta, Boinlmy, Madras, Kurruchee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
Hong Kuiig. 

Current Aoeonnta are kept at the Head OfHoe on the Terms ruiUnnary wiUi I..andoa Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when llie CrcfUt Jialuiice docs not fall Ik-Iow XIOO. 

Deposits received for IIxckI iicriods on Uie following tenni, vl/. t ^ 

At A per cent, fior aim., subject to 13 nuiiitliR' Notbro of Withdrawal. 

For snorter |Hirio<ls De|)o«t« will Imj received on terms to Ik* agreed upon. 

Bills Isaned at the current OKeliungo of the clay on niiyof llie Branches of the Bank, Deo of 
•*lra charice i and Appruved Hdls pun haHed or sent lor eollri-tion. 

Balesv^nd PitrehaRes eltbcted in HiIiInU and Foreign SeLinitiuii, In East India Stock and 
Loaf*, Itud the safe custody of Urn same imilcrtiiken. . ^ , 

IntcRst drawn.and Army.Navy, and Civil Pay and IVnsluns realized. 

Evary. other dcsoriptiim of Banking Business and Money Agcney, Britisli and Indian, 

*”^**^““*' J. THOMSON, CAocVrtirtM. 


virtue uftho Act of tine Legislature of the of Quebec. In'the Dominion of ^mil|ar 

41 * 4> Via. Chap. 14, posMd on July SO, 13711, and Issued under the Conwum Beal of thea^ 
poratloii. 

I Those Dcbentam ore parable to Bearer. And fiirm part df the Opneolldated Fund of the CHr 
of Quebec, and arHusucd tor Qta purpose statod In the Act of the L«glM«tare. 7 ' ™ 

At foot Is copy of a Statement os to the City Revenue, Property, and Debt. ' 

The Interest on the Debentures eomnioncos from July 1,137B, and the Ooupnne are payipf tlR 
Sterling, on January 1 and July 1 lu each year, |at tbo CLYUJoaoai,* Bankimo ColURUfrs 
Lombard Street, Isnidon. ’ •' ,v' 

The principal of this Loan Is repayable on July 1, IWA, and the payment of the Bondp f« tobe * 
seruird by a siuking Fund of One iwr Cent., to fie paid out of the revenue of the City, anf^ 
be kept apart and in vestefi by the City Treasurer lu Public Securities, In Stock or Bonds of <ba ■ 
Duininlon of Canada or of the Province of Quebee,or in redemption of the Terminable l>ebOR*» ' 
tares of Ute City issued since February 1, 1970. \ ' 

Tenders In the form annexed will bo reoelved at the CLTDSanAL* Bajhuro Coxpa*^ 
an Tsinibard Street, IjOndoii, until Two o'clock on Thursday, the 7th Instant, where and whev 
they will be opened in the prcNBc* of such of tlio Applicants as may attend. 

The Uebentnies will be allottetito the highest bidders, but no Te^er will be aeerpM at leM 
thon £103 for every £100 of DolicntiireH. As Iho Debentures earry Interest nom July 1 last, 
upwards of live months* intorrst, equal to about £3 14s., will therefore have accrued on eoeh 
Debenture at the date payment in full is to bo made. 

PosYnent will be reqnlred ns follows i , 

Ten per Cent, on Anplicatlon. to lie enslosrd In the Tender g Fifteen per Cent, on An» 
ment, and the Balance on 'I'tiuralMy, Deecrnber 13 next, when the Debentures will N 
delivered. 

Tenders at a price Inclwilng a fraction ofa shilling other than sixpence will not be proforMS- 
tially occcptctl, and should the equivalent Tenders exceed tlie amount of the Dobenturea-to 
be oJliitted, a pro rata distributini) will be inoda. 

AptillcanU desiring to pay up In foil in antlcliwtlnn nf the date fixed aa above for the pay¬ 
ment uftho Luilance, will be entitled tu do so, receiving rebate at Bank lUto for suoh pre¬ 
payment. 

Failure to pay any Instalment at the duo date will render all pnvlons payments liable to < 
forfeiture. 

A (»i(iy of the Act authorising the Loan, and the original of the statement eopl«l below, may 
lie InNiwctcd at the Olllce of Messrs. Mun»*y, lIUTCniNM, A Stiulinq, 11 BirohiaLano, 
London, Holicftore. 

Forms of Tender may be obtained on application at the C'f.ypRaPAi.H BANKrwa Cowfant, 
.to Iximbnrd Ntrcet, l,<iudon, E.f'., and at Messrs. PAXML'ltH GouPOX A Co., Htock Broken, 
llattuu Court, Tbreadnccdlo htreet, 


30 Lombard Street, Tx)ndon, November 1,137A 

1 NDIOESTION.—MORSON’S I'REVARATIONS of PEP- 

SINE. See Name on label. Highly nn'orninendsd by the Medical Professfon. Sold In 
Bottles as WINE, at 3 b., As., and 9s.t fiO/r'NGES, 3 b. fid. and 4s. fid.i GLOBU LEM,ts.,3s.Bd., 
I and Os. fid, j and POWDER, in 1 ox, Iteittics, at 4 r. eneb.—By all Oiomtsls, and the Manufoc- 
turers, T. MOltSON A HON, Hou&ampton llow, Russell Square, Loudon. 


BOOKS, &c. 

IVfTTPIE’S ST'XEOT I.TBBAKY_NEW BOOKS.—See 

MU DIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for NOVEMBER, now ready, postage free. 

select library. ~ OIIEAP BOOKS.— 

See MUDIE'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for NOVEMBER. New Edition,now 
ready, postage free. This Cntulugue contsiiis; The Llfoof the Prince Consort, Thonuon'e 
Vuyimeni tliu r'/ia//cng<r, Burnaby's Ride 'J'liroiiKli Asia Minor, Wallace's Russia, BakaPe 
'I'lirki-y, Di> Ixion's Egypt. Friciidsbiii, by “ Ouldii," Is bo Poiwiijoy 7 by Anthony TroUoM, 
Like Dlnu's K iss. By (Vila's Arbiutr, By Proxy, ami morn than Three 'riiousaud other Popular 
Woiks In Jllstus^’, Biography, Religion, Pbriosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the Higher 
Class Ilf Firtlon. at the lowest enrrent (ir'u'cs, and is cs|iedally commended to the attontivo of 
Librarians and Hceretorlcs of Public Institutions, and other large purchasers of modem Bodka. 


■pUhNISH YOUR IIOtfBE or APARTMENTS 

-fo THROUGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM, llm original. lH:st, and most 
llbernL .Cash Prices g no Extra rburj^e for time rhi-ii. Large, iiht'liil Stork to selert from, 
lllustrateil priced CataloKUe, with Terms. tK)sl tree. 3U».319, and 30t) Tuttvobam Court Road, 
and W.®. and 31 Cross Htroet.W.C. Eslabllshed 18»'i3. _ ' 


GOLD MI:T>AL, PARIS. 

F RY’S 0 0 0 0 A K X T R A 0 T. 

Ouurantocd pure Coenn, only deprived nf the supcrlluous oil. 

Sold in Paeketa and This. 

_ TW* Ii»tii Inhibition Mku al a warded to J. S. FRY tcSO^H. _ 

E LAZ 1 ?NBY~& SON’S MOKl'eS, sauces, nud OON- 

• DIMBNTH.-.E. I.ATIF.N BY A SON, Sole Proprietors of Ibe cclebintevi lUwelptH, and 
Montifacnirersof tboPicklos, Suui'es, and (A>iidiiiieiits. so long and favourably dlrittngtiisbed 
by their Name, beg to remind the Piibim that eveiy article iirejmred by them is giiuroiiteLd 
as eurii-ely Unadiiherateid.—93 Wlgmore Street. Cavendish Square Uote li Edwards Street, 
Ifor tman Squ are ), and Ifi Trini^ Street, Lo ndo n. S.E. __ 

XTARVEY’S SAUOp^—Caution. — The Adniirors of this 

eelrhrated Bailee are particularly requested to oliserve that each Bottle, prepareil by 
B. LA XENB Y a HON , bears thcj^ie^sed so many years, sign ed “ i-:iiza heth Lotv nbi/" 

IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OP 

L ea & P E R R I N S’ S A U 0 E, 

which are ealenleted to deceive the Public, LF.A & PERRINS have lutopted a NEW 
LABEL, bcariiig their Signature, “ LEA k I'ERRINM," which Higiiatiire is ptauert on every 
Bottle WOllCESTKHSH I RE B'AUCE, autl without which none Is Genuine. Sold Wliole- 
aaJe by the Frouiietorv, Worcester i Crusso k Blackwell, Londoui and Exiiort Oilmen 
gwnmily. Bot alf, by D ealers In Sauces tiinnighout the Wijrtd. _ _ _ 

WILLS’ BIi:ST^ rIrD’S EYR—This Tobacco in" mow put 

* V , , no In 1 ox. Packets, In addition to other sixes, the label lu'lng a rcdnml fiujsiiiiilo 
of that used for the 3 ox. Pnokets. Alsu in Cigarettes, iu Boxes of Iti each, bearing 
tbo Name and Trade Murk ofo 

_ W. Dj ^A H. 0. Wn.LS. Bristol aiuVLOTffon._ ^ _ 

K I N A II A N "’ S L L ” W Vl i iS K Y. 

The Cream of Did Irldi Whiskies, inire, mild, mellow, delicious, and most whole¬ 
some. Unlvcafolly wSimmendttl by the Medical Profaiftlon. Dr. Haphai.!, says: 
“The Whisky Is soft, mellow and pure, well matured, and uf wry ekeel lent quality. 

^ _80 Gk^ Titehftehl S treet. W . _ 

OA^^'oilY & MOORE, 14 .‘i New Bond Street, solicit attention 

_tothvir___ 

"pANOIlEATlO 'X^ULSiC>is% which ie now rviSiommended by 

__thelne dloal Profcsslu n In all fMiintrir*, ns a 

EBlGlNi^L FOOD, mohi^benelLcml to Invalids and those 

——IZ - ' ’tv -rV ha vin g any tenden cy to 

jnONSUMFTlON, WASTlNG~i^^^^ \u. [t nourishes 

inttocl^tlca of stable ji|;ilid fate, the necessary food for Oonswnp- 


wlth theloosr tNWSibIc delay, bv all Hulwerilwni to MUillE'K MANUIIEWTEK LIBUAHY. 
BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER lone Minute’s Walk from the Exchange), 
kludir's Kf leot Library, Limtted, Now Oxford Street. City Office, 3 King Slreet, Cheai^de. 

THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The foUowinj? NUMBERS 

of THE HATURDA Y REVIEW are reqiilml, for which M. ea«'li will be given, via.» 
7&, 76,81, 91, and 1U3 (cloniL copies)—ut thu Otllco, 38 Southampton Htreet, Sirand, 

qATUIlDAY REVIEW.—B()und V^m freftn 1866 (the 

eomnienremcnt uf tbp Paper) to J une 1868, t/> be SOLD.~App1y to X.,care Of B. B. W., 
43 Wcllla gU.n Htreet, .S tran d, W.C. _ _ ___ 

/^IIROMO-IsITHOGRAPHS from upwards of 100 early Italian, 

Flemish, and German Frescoes and Plclurus publiahcil by the ARUNDEL SGClETy. 
and S»U1, separately, at prices varying froni 6s. tu £8 fo., to Mcmben of tiie ^lety, ana 
from 7s. fid. to £3 3s. to Kon-membm ou View at the Sooirty’s Rooms. Priced Lists sent on 

eppUc atkmto _ r. LA MS E PRICE. Serretary. 34 Old Bond flirfiet, W. 

ARUNIIEL SOCIETY.—Now ready, at Sla. to Membejs, 

and S7i. 6d. to Non-members, a CHROMO-LITHQORAPH from Sir Anthony Moore’a 
Portrait of Queen Mary 1., painted for PhlUfj !£., and pterervad In the Museum at Madrid. ' 

F. LAMBE PRICE, Sceretary, 34 Old Bond Stnel, W. 


selected iit thu purchaser's diserctlon. Each Port contains. In a printed WTapnr, Seven lotoo ‘. 
PhutograiilM, wiui letter-press descriptions of the Monuments by Mr. Thomusun. Thewhouti , 
series of t!) PJivtogniphs, orranged obronolqgieally, will be eold collectively, With an introduiWv , 
tlou by Mr. G. £. Street. It. A., as soon at the text Is ready for publlcatluii. 


F. LAMBE rm CE , Secretary, 34 Old Bpnd Street, W, 

LNAO for 1879 , now ready.—Yow of** 


TiADKlBL’S ALMANAC for 1879 , now ready.—Yew of 

l'rouh1es..Volfle of the B(ars~.WeBther Predlutlmis, Hleroilyphlc, kc. Zadklel forstohj 
War in Turkey, Yellow-fovcr ill Amerioa, Troubles In ludlo, kc. Clrculatiim over lOOJXMr 
Price fid. f 

London i Cotmixt k Co„ 3 York Street, Covent Oorden. W.O. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FORKION FKICES. 

WJLLTAMiS & NORGATE’S FOUEION BOOK 

^ * CITLAH. No. Ill. post free. One Stump. (Tltedogy, Classics, Oriental and Eurtepma 
Pliilology, German and I'reneli rcccntXlteratore.) \ 

80IE.\TIFI0 BOOK OIKOULAB, No, S8, post f^e^1blJ• i 

Stamp. (Natural Ilittory. Physics. Astronomy, Chemistry, Medicine, and 8u«geiY<7 ' 

14 Henrietta Street, Co vent Garden, London i and 30 Soufli Frtdeylck ,4:^ ' 

caieap Edition, 8i. (Id. 


IVTA SFENOISK’S WOBK oil BI)U 0 . 1 T 1 QN; ; 

liw»i,w 4 We»iMi. ‘ 
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EASTERN TIiOUBLES. j 

T IIE impending Afghan war is not lor the moment a | 
Hiibject of profitable diRoiiHsion. The profcsfsional : 
opinions of military men may bo valuable, but they ought 1 
to bo scrupulously reserved for the considcral-ioa of the ' 
responsible authorities. Tho disgraceful practice of ex- ; 
posing secrets to tho enemy in tho columns of newspapers 
IS not the less consurablo because it is apparently irrepres¬ 
sible. UntU the conscience of writers and editors becomes 
more delicate, every English army will go to war with an 
equipment of communicative spies, maintained at tho cost 
of tho country. There is but too much reason to an¬ 
ticipate a collision with a more formidable eueiiiy than 
the Ameer of Oatiitl ; but it j>erhftps may not bo too lute 
to check tbo insolent proceedings of Itussia in Turkey j 
by a display of resolution, even if defensive diplomatio 
combinations prove to bo unattainable. Only three 
years ago Prince Gortciiakov'F repeated the assui’ance that 
Afghanistan Jay outside the sphere of Russian operations. 
On a former occasion be had o\'en urged tho Englisli 1 
Government to exercise absolute control over tbo Amkek’s 
policy; but it is true that, with the characteristic rashmiss 
of exaggerated timidity, Mr. Ciaustonm, in a speech in the 
House of Commons, virtually rejected the overture. While 
Russian apologists were careful to justify the procoodings 
of their Govemmont, they plausibly suggested that the 
probability of a rupture with England furnished an 
excuse for tho aggressive measure of despatching a mis¬ 
sion to Cabul. At tho beginning of tho late complications 
such a statement was published in tho Russian papers, 
with the addition that in consequence of tho change of 
circumstances in Europe the Envoy would bo immediately 
recalled from Cabul. It might certainly have been 
assumed that the settlement of Berlin remitted tbo Eng¬ 
lish and Russian Govommonts to tbeii* former relations, .so 
that Afghanistan was once more excluded from Russian 
intorforence. A delay on tho part of General Kaufmanx 
OP bis emissaries in obeying the orders of tho Government 
might have been explained away. It is now known that 
the hostile act of sending the mission was the result, not 
of the expectation of war, but of the conclusion of peace. 
No Russian a^nt had been openly received at Cabul till 
tho Treaty of Berlin was formally concluded. Orders wore 
th|p instantlv sent to Tasbkend to organize a conflict 
betweein Afgmmistaii and the Indian Goveniment, which 
might, aA it was hoped, prevent England from insisting 
with effect on the performance of the treaty. The Elii.ssian 
newspapers now imanimonsly protest against the re-estab* 
lishzoent of English influence in tho country which, ac¬ 
cording to the declaration of their Government, was to be 
regarded as a political dependency of England. They also 
contend that Russia ought to provide the Au^ceb with 
artiUety, money, aud officers in the coming straggle. It 
is not eren pretended that tho independence of Afghan¬ 
istan is neoessaxy for the security of tho Russian pos- 
in Central Asia. The Ambeb is to be assisted as 
a step to the Ibture conquest of India, And also for the 
purpose of oripplmg the diplomacy of England in 
Europe. * ^ 

DonpaOKOlT, representing the Russian Qovem- 
' the Turkish provinces occupied by the invadflk 

ivpWB with cynical and cfdoulated frB!ikaes%M 
fbr the exi^ementa solemnly undeiltaken ^ 
Be pnblidy denounces the ^Trea^ V. 


Berlin as a grotesque armngomont, which ho pi^ofesses 
liirn.self unable lo regujrd os serious. All his measures are 
strictly in ac-cordauco With his language ; and his agents 
are employed in the familiar task of contriving iii8urrec-> 
tions against tho Porte which may furnish an exonso 
for prolonged Russian occupation. No secret is made 
of tho coriTK'xion between Russian encroachments in 
Turkey and the intrigues which have involved England 
in an Afghan war. ^J'ho Peace Societies which are now 
engaged in agitation against measures of solf-derenco 
wouhl do well to consider the attitude of the Ru.SBian 
Government in reference to tho 1’roaty of Berlin. No 
projector has suggested any alternativo for wav except 
voluntary agreement or the award of impartial arbiimtors. 
Where adverse partitas find it possible to agreo there can be 
no need of judicial intervention. The Treaty of Berlin is 
composed of voluntary covenants between the two prin¬ 
cipal signataries, confirmed by the intervention of compa¬ 
ratively neutral Pov^rers. All tho States were represented 
at UerJiri by their principal IM-inisters; aixd Russia, like 
England, was bound in honour, ns well as by the obliga-^. 
tions of international law, to perform tho agreoments 
oiubodied in tho treaty. Tho exclusion of Eastern 
Roumolia from the new Bulgarian Stale had been fully 
di,seussod and deliberately conceded ; yet Prince Dondou- 
KUFF, wdio undoubtedly acts under tlio orders of his Govern¬ 
ment, makes no secret of his intention to draw the 
boundaries of Bulgaria in accordance with tho provisions 
of San Sttifano. Some of the rumoured measures of tho 
Russian Government are probably apocryphal. It is diffi¬ 
cult to believe that at tbo last moment the transfer of the 
Dobrudscha to Roumania has been made conditional on tbo 
cession of a part of Moldavia to Russia, or on tbo grant of 
a pei'pctual military right of way. Although it may bo 
difficult to assign any limits to the audacity of Rus.sian 
diplomacy, it soeinH improbablo that a u.9eful ally should 
bo wantonly offended, and that tho suspicions of Europe 
should once more be aroused. Prince Gobtchakofp cannot 
but feel confident that tho Ronraanian Government will in 
the future as in tho pa.st offer facilities to Russia for ^esh 
aggressions on Turkey. 

Ostentatious repudiation of treaties is not to bo encoun¬ 
tered by verbal remonstrance. No argument can make 
clearer the wrongs which are intentionally perpetrated in 
Turkey and in the remoter East. Eiko Napoleon in a 
former generation, tho Emperor of Russfa has, with the 
apparent apj)roval of his subjects, emancipated himself 
fi'om the restraints of public law and of international 
morality. Where no promise is binding negotiation is 
useless; and yet it is not absolutely certain that a hostile 
policy points to war. Tho Russian Government may per¬ 
haps have resolved to effect certain objects at the cost of ^ 
war; but it may also have hoped to obtam the same results 
W arrogant menace. Reliance may perhaps be placed at St. 
Petersburg on the English partjr which served the Russian 
cause so well during the Bulgarian agitation; and it may 
also be thought that tho Afghan war will oxhau^ the 
resources of England, and render resistance in Europ . 
impossible, ^though there is no standard by which the .. 
force of amhHion and nauden can be measure, it is cat; 

I tain that vnir wonl^ be dangerous, if not ruinou^ to 
I Russia. Thp TIreaty of Berlin would not have wn 
signed^ i|e and his advisers had.tbdi^it it 

Ijf^ent m war; and it is di&ctdt to see |Fhy the 
^.samc ^te^nspehdfn now be considered easier; or mcH^ 
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EASTEBlt POEIOA' OP TIIE GOVERNMENT. , 
ORD BEACOKSFIBLD’S epeech this evening may 


disclosure to make, he knows better than some of his col¬ 
leagues how to substitute an epigmm for an explanation, 
And how to indicate a inyBtorit)ns moaning in reticence 
which may poasibly have nothing behind it. It may be 
added that he has often a definite puipose in language 
which scums sometimes ainbigaons and sometimes rash. 
He incurred great and plausible censure by the dofiaTJoe 
which ho addressed to Russia at the Guildhall two years 
ago. The Bulgarian clamour was then at its height; 
and, as Liberal speakers aftenwards complained, the Go- 
vortitaient had lately received asanranccs from tfio 

Emperor of Russia. Lord BKAcoNSViTiLD had nevertheless 
satisfied himself that Russia was preparing an invasion 
of Turkey which could only be averted timely" 
l^ahiing of resolute opposition. In spito of popular 
' prejudice, and notwithstanding the hall-htjjirted policy 
, ^bf some of his principal colleagues, ho used the only 
|p,iiguage which seemed to Uim likely to obyiato war. 
/ It* he had been cordially supported by the Cabinet, by 
Parliament, and by the country, he might perhaps have 
accomplished his object; but eventually the Russian 
Government rightly judged that it would be allowed to 
crush Turkey without direct impediment on the part of 
England. Whatever may be Lord Beaconsfikld's present 
designs, ho will do well to recollect that an English 
Government, if it wishes to be fonnidableiin diplomacy, 
must take tbo nation into its confidence. There can bo 
little difficulty in obtaining popular sanction for the war 
in Afgbonisitm which will follow the almost certain 
rejection by the Ameer of the latest overture. The dcla^ 
imaged against iheir will on the Viceroy and his Council 
wjjft probably admit of explanation. The deliberate adoption 
of a course which is certain to be denounced as timid 
may sometimes be, or may bo represented as being, a proof 
c^consoioaB strength. The more complicated questions 
arising ftom Russian infringements of the Treaty of Berlin 
v^ai require more delicate treatment ; but Lord Beacons- 
^iEiJj» j^y perhaps appeal with effect to the patriotic feel- 
iiig wmoh is ostentatiously disclaimed by some of the 
of the Opposition. The unconcealed and un- 
^^ffied sympathy of Sir W. Harcourt with the perfidious 
of Russian diplomacy may be explamed, not by 
ill will to lus own country, but by a too ex- 
attention to the interests of party; but a skilful 
; show by a Uteral interpretation that the 

.'^^{mMents of the Government rejjoioe in narional disasters. 

\.Tm simaltaneouB pnl^ioation m England and France of 

■ oewith M. Waddington will 

SFXELD of the troublesome 
Turkish Convention. It is 
with the French Govem- 
to dissipate real or affected 
s of interference with the 
t in the Levant; bnt for the 
nsive alliance with Turkey 
it was material to ^hun 
le unexpected arrangement 
mviaeetmgof the Congress. 
t the enhl^^'inatber (ff ^ 


deliberations of the Plenipotentiaries; but the Fi*onoh 
Minister felt or professed uneasiness as to the further 
designs of England, aud he cannot bo blatntJtl for 
tho opportunity of dbtaining a fresh disclaimer 
arabitiouB purposes in Egypt and Syria. Assurimecs/ 
to the same oflect had been given previously dh mor^ 
than ond occasion; but as Cyprus is only a few hours* 
sail from Egyptian and Syrian ports, tho flituation was 
undoubtedly changed. Lord Salibbuky’s assuninccs, though 
they are coiiliuod to the present intentionfl of the^Gjg>y§>yi:]^ 
merit, np])arently satisfy the French Minister. ^ 
intervontion in Egyjit would not be incompatible with g(^d 
faith ; but it would justify remonstrance or iuUirventioA 
on tho part of Fr.ance. Lord BALisniiRv’s full admission of '! 
tho jnsiico oi’ French pretensions in Egypt and Syria vi^ill 
bo practically binding on his succosHurs. In tho course of 
his N^ote Lord Sat.isbttry mentions tho pressure which had 
been placed on England to occupy Egypt, It is well 
known that in an early stage of tho Eastern controversy 
Prince Bib.makci^ nrged tho English Government to take 
possession of Egypt and Crete as part of an arrangoniont 
to which Russia would have readily acceded. The measure 
would have involved the partition of a considerable part 
of Turkey, and it would have extended tho League of 
.Ae three Empires into a quadniplo alliance. Prindb- 
Bismarck’s object would have- beion attained in estab*' 
lishing a chronic ^antagonism between Engl.and and*, 
France. Ruflsia would have boon relieved from the ‘ 
of opposition to lier aggrcHsive schemos, aud Austtia 
must necessarily have' acquiesced^ The refusal t>f tljie 
Erjglish Govominont ought to be satisfactory to Franck 
and it was undoubtedly judicious. It is to be re¬ 
gretted that any Power should be babitufdly hostile to 
England; but a quarrel with France would bo more 
painful and more dangerous than unfriendly relations with 
any itloro remote State. It has boon neecRsary to incur 
the consequences of rejecting the German overtures. 
From that time Prince Bismarck has given a steady diplo¬ 
matic support to Russia, and it ia probably under his in- 
flaonce that Count Anurassy has iiovervj;oonccrtcd with 
England a systematic resistance to Riissiau encroach¬ 
ments. 

Lord Beaconsfibld would increase the public confidence ' 
in tho foreign policy of his Government if fto wore able ' 
to expand and complete Lord Saltsrurt’s apology for 
the Convention wdth Turkey and the occupation of 
Cyprus. In his Note to tbh I'rench Minister of Foreign 
Affairs Lord Salisdury calls attention to the is 6 }ationf '^ 
of England in consequence of the nnwillingnoss o( 
Franco and Austria to perform the engageonenfo of the 
Tripartife Treaty of 1856 . While the stipulations. ,of tho 
I Treaty of Paris provided mainly for the socuiKty Enr 0 '> 
pean Turkey, the three Powers agreed among themselves 
to guarantee against foreign attack the whole domimons 
of the Sultan. The Tripartite Treaty was really devisech 
and proposed by the Austrian Govemn^nt ii^he hope ot 
obtaining the security of a French and En^h aLhempe ^ 
against the threatened revenge o^EnSsia. When the 
case occurred for Which treeW 
had become resolutely de^ to ^euce, 
by German oontadvanee ^ 

Neither Power was disposed || 
defence of Turkish interests^ 4 ^ 

England " 
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^explained the nocoRsity 'fht.*nmng a fomial. obli¬ 
gation tOi;#pursno % conrso ivhhGth iniglit perhaps in any 
case have beon fotind* oxpcdichf.'^ ^ThtJ', *))olitical duty of 
protecting Asiatic Tnrkjt^^ ftiipht diavo.dw^cn performed 
without giving thp Porto aVriighlf^^ to demainf iiHsist - 
anec. ' There inny iievertlufloss forte in- fioid 

SALlsraJUY’s suggestion that the popultftion of;j|A.sia Minor, 
left wholly witliout hope of foreign aid, wotUd have gravi¬ 
tated to lluHsia, Jt Tuny also have been necessary to offer 
the Turkitrh Government mi eqnivalonl for its vague ae- 
eejftanco of the control and nSsIstanpc c)f linglatul in 
doTncsiic ailministratioii. Lord Sam.siujuy’s explanution of 
■ the reasons for acquiring (\vi>rn.s \vnuld bo more in¬ 
telligible if the’ islmid had coiilained mi harbour. IJo 
iniionns M. W 4 M>f^MiWN, as lie bad staled in Ins ilespatcli 
to Mr. Cuoss, that Malta was too distant a station for the 
forces which might b('rccj;iiir<‘d to wat»;h movemonis on 
the frontier of Asia !Minor. 'I'he dilTeronee in the time of 
passage would be insigniticant, mid the iaeili|ios for em¬ 
barkation life greater at Malta than in Cyprus. Un¬ 
fortunately Lord BKAC'ONsrii:i.i) is not in the habit of 
elaborating prtudical details. 

It will perhaps not bo convenient to explain the exact 
reason for the latest Indian ni(\'isiiro of the Government, 
'^i'he dospateh of a setjond summons to the Ami’Ku is said 
tn have cauHcd irritation in India, and it Iia.s produced 
sonwj Ktirjinso in England, but in mattory of tliis Jcind it i.s 
noeessiiry to repose ])rovisional eonfidenee in t he Goverii- 
incnl. Eor the im]K‘n(liiig war Ijord ]l]':A(.UNyrii.’Ln and 
bis colleagues are principally and perliaps cxcdnsively 
reapimsible. Lord Lytid.N', in a despatch which has 
boon frequently quokid, expressly stated tliat his policy 
was framed with the udvantago of personal eommunica- 
tion with Lord SALisr.urv, and as part of a system 
affecting England as well as India. It was probably in 
pursuance of instructions from home that he retained in 
IChelat the force which had been sent, there >)y Loi‘d 
UoRTHiiROOK, and that he occu]jicd Qmdtah. The Govern¬ 
ment had perhaps before that time acquired full knowledge 
of the Russian intrigues which preceded the mi.ssiou to 
Oabul; and the dotierminatioii to cocixxj tho AAimift, if it 
should prove impossible to eoneiJiato liim, may have been 
formed long before it was publicly known. Lord IIkacovs- 
FIKLU may confidently appeal in the patrioti.sm of his 
audience at the Guildhall to supiiort the Government in 
5 fs efforts to repel a dangen’ wdiicli seriously menaces India. 

f 'ho extent of the })repiJr!itions for the war eould scarcely 
avo been anticipated from the experience of two cam- 
pili'gns in wliie.h, with an interval of three years, two 
^ English gcmerals with armies consisting principally of 
^’;jHOtive troop.s marched without serious opposition to Ciibul. 
.Exe.essivo caution is in every way bctior than nishuiiys, 
and there is reason to fear Hint the Afghans may rcci'ivc 
" assistance fixmi Russia; yet it must be reinernUa-ed thut 
astounding statement that some thousunds of llussian 
soldiers have been allowed or ordered to enter the Afglnui 
, 8(3rvice is made by tho RcrUn Correspondent of tlie 7 Vj/<e,v', 
'who, for reasons known to himself mid porhajis to his 
Government, has always euileavom-ed to embroil Knghiiul 
with Russia. 


was’the Kin^ of^'all 

wpro to treat liip£^i<nol?b^8 treafr^a «otr«wi^. 
j^ntatives w'eliQ.^do nfeapad^..aii4, the mi^enta- 

4 ivo 8 of other iGrcrmam follow the 

Austrian example if 
Prj^sian Gourt^vrib always 

tlio political supremacy or Aoa4rhi^|bu|^'fiaitife'Erince Bxsi^ 
MAKOK arrived on tho flcoAb «,t tie’^er ventured to call the 
social supremacy/, of Austria in qulSstioij^; ^Social haHtfi 
colour political thoughts so i|#ljofouiidly that,as the 
JhascK saw-, a v social must ^recdoBs a political ..re¬ 
volution. Unless, when they met, the ^i«fepre«jhtatives of 
Prns.sia'^hqhuvod ns if cmiseious of being on an equality 
w ith tho Wpresentatives T)f Auswla, nqsiime would hclievo 
that Prussia was really prepared to challenge Austria .in 
(he Hold of politics. A social Sadowa was inf^ispensable, 
and the PuJ^i: fought and won his Sadowa on the'fereat 
(ju(*stion of tobai'co. It had become a recognized nsap^ 
tiiat the Austrian representative should smoke while 
engngeil in bnfiiness, but that no one else might smoke in 
his august presence. On the sittings of the Military 
Gqminission Count Ttiun alone smok^, and the Prussian 
Roonow, although longing to light his cigar, did not dare 
to presume so fiir. It was expected, as a matter of 
course, that the Prussian Commissioner would show as 
much rleference to the Austrian Commissioner us a Com- 
mi.ssioncrfvoin Wurtoinherg or Darmstadt. Prince BismAkck 
had the conmgt;, and real ijourage w as requiredi to break tV 
spell. He had previously called on Count Twun and boqn. 
desired to wait while the CouN'r smoked and went on 
w’il h his bireincRs. Bismakck quietly took a cigar out of 
the Coi.xt’s box and smoked too. But this was only in 
private, and ihe Couw might think that it was a mere 
piece of undesigned {mnvhariv. It w'as voiy different 
wIh'u. in Dm sitting of a Coimnission with all tho delegate^ 
of the minor Stales ])rcsent as spectators, Bismarck, on 
seeing Count Thun smoke, pulled a cigar out of his pocket 
and asked for a light. There was a moment of awe and 
exp<.'ctancy, during which tho assembly waited to.'^ed 
wbfit the Count would do. Bo capitulated, and did aalio- 
was aslsed. The social supremacy of Austria vanished in 
the fumes of a cigar. , , - 

The IbuM'E lm.s been extremely free in giving his con* 
fidential friend the ’means of knowing and publishing^ 
th(j opinions he has formed as to some of those with 
wlioin ho CMiTied on liis diplomatic stniggles. Thi# is 
espeeiMliy the case with his Krench friends or enemies, 
lie Rceuis to have liad a very poor opinion of the late 
JOmporor of the Pj.'ENClf, and to have formed tho conclu¬ 
sion tliat there was little strength or wisilom beneath 
the Emjtrou’s .silciwa) and re.serv’o. lie w'as, as the Princk 
thinks, nothing more than a Tiefmhackei\ a popular 
Gi'i'inaii expr<?^sion for a hesitating, pretentions, indolent 
general. 'J'ho diplomatic ability of M. Tuijbrs did not 
impress him as much as might have been expected. 
“ lie came to me os a negotiator when ho had not 
“gumption enough for a horse-dealer.” Tho Prinok 
found it ea-sy to worm secrets out of him, 
nifuinged to make him tell that Paris had omy 
jirovisions for a month more. It W'ould be interesting to 
know what was the occasion to which the Prince was 


MT# ^ PRINCE IJISMARCK. 

English public is imlebted to tho Timr/t fora 
summary of a work in whii;h more is told about a 
great Jnan than a great iiiau usually allows to be told 
iibo^l^im in his lifetime. Tliis w ork is tho production 
of a|^ardent admirer of Prince Bismarck, and it is .safe to 
guess that the bulk of the com position is not as aii)n.sing 
&id interesting as the extracts wdiich have been judiciously 
solcc^iLfrqm it. But at any rato these extracts are 
amusia^ am interesting in the highest degree. They 
place before us the Prince in all his calculated audacity, 
and they contain a number of bis judgments on some of the 
most eminent of his contemporaries, it has apparently been 
•his lot in life to hStvo principally to deal with two clasBes 
of men—cowards and fools; and he delights in thinking 
that he has hullicd Die former and gauged the capacity 
of the latter:. When he first entered on his task of re¬ 
fashioning Germany, ho found '"Austria in po.ssesaion not 
only of a pc^ticalbut of a social supremacy. Not only was 
A^ii^a the he^ Of tho Confederation, but it was accepted 
as*a Doaxiip that Austria was socially above all cAher mom- 
bttt’R Of Cohfedew^tiim, that the Emperor^ Ahmia 


rcft'rring. It is very difficult to find any interview which, 
could have been in his mind except one of those that took 
place in tho Cctober of 1870. If tho secret wm then 
Avormed out of M. Thiers, the secret had at Idrat'^iha 
diplomatic merit of not being true, as the provii^biil' of 
Paris lasted more than three months after October. 
When, again, the Prince says that M. Thiers j&ir 
too sentimental to bargain well, he might 'have 
recollected that it w^s in deference to ^ pas^tqs^ 
appeals of M. Thiers that Belfort was given pp to 
France. M. Thiers may not have had the BUfureme 
ability of a judicious horse-dealer, but when he 
was negotiating with Prince BisHiBOK Tom wpp 
in the position of a man who wants to sell or buy a^pitii^. 
The Prince had got the horae of M. Thibri^ ana a.^; vmt 
M. Thiers could do was to buy hia ownhorae hMsk aifiia||im|)iy 
as its possessor by violence would sennit* Goniira^oiai^ 
Frenchmen will, however, not mina mnoh . 

has Chosen to Bay about M. Thiers or the %heW 

amusement or indignation will be twaeiwedjfioir 


Bismarck tho^ht JcIcBs foohohljr fl»d 
rentimental. But a BVenchilfm ^^doia 
thought aentim.entRl'% 'i' 
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fi&d a Fron^Tuna^Ti port n^ 

to mT^isrvbnvf^^ ,M. would not Ipso 

'ttnytlilDg of to the i^8^4ibt of others tf 

all the irorM Itow that' h^ %ried when pufcbargained' 
s W Qmniii^^ the contrary, iSl. Jitlks 

■ ^AVRE Inw nlwaf'fl I*ee4 proud, and his* friends have 
...prOtid with hto shea bitter, sclilding tefufs wKon 

•iho cession of *iletz and Strnsburg was broactied. Ho 
aweary he cried^iiaindM. Jules Simon, as ^*£ricnd and an his- 
torianj^ftowB thayie d^d. Hat tho Puinck cruelly digs 
him a blew thal^wili* come to him- liko a fatal stab. 
He says that,!!'. Jules Pavre did, indeed, try to cry, 
but that he could would 

not flow, and scirthe scenic CrEect was spoilt,'although 
M.. Jules Payee had prepared for it with the utmost care 
by^ painting his face white. There is scarcely any¬ 
thing in history more grimly comic tShn tho scene 
' whimi is thus suggested. Very possibly tho Prince only 
SJiw what his cynicism allowed him to see. He may have 
bpon so tickled with the supposed spectacle of a rival 
diplomatist having powd^ed or painted his face to the 
proper agony tint, and not being able to blubber when 
the expected moment for blubbering arrived, that ho may 
hnjye been blind to tears that were really shed and to a 
fe.de of its natural hue. But nothing will diminish tho 
delight of the Conservative journals of France in the story 
as ‘Prince Bismarck has chosen.to tell it. 

\ His own countrymen, however, aro judged with tho 
.^ame severity, and stung with the same shafts of ridi¬ 
cule. The main impression which his intercourse with 
the most eminent of themsooms to have left on him is that 
they wore chiefly eminent as bores. Nothing (;an be more 
graphic or amusing than his description of the groat 
Humuoldt prosing on with a eulogy of some unknown 
French luminary, while General ClEltiiACii snored on a stool, 
«. tho Queen was lost in the cotitemplation of her embroidery, 
and the King occupied himself with turning over a bo<jk 
of engravings. Tho Prince boasts that he possesses in tho 
* highest perfection the art of standing bore.s when anytliing is 
to3bc gained by standing them, and that in his ynnngcr days 
he won tho corifidonce and affection of Meiternioh by simply 
entffenting him to go on and on when he had once begun 
to maunder. Tho habitual prolixity, however, of Prussian 


fion of eminent sti'angifs,, who come to be seen 
heal'd ratKe?^ than to jH^Qund original theories, 
Carnarvon hae'^ischji.r^ea^with 'ability and success the 
impeartant fun^ions ef GoI<Snia^ Minister, and ho there¬ 
fore S]^k3 with ajpithority on one oonsidewEbl© pait of 
the aubjeot which dip selected for his discourse. It ip 
to bo supposed tifat his audionc'o was satisfied with a 
graceful seritSS of ger^mlttkjs which might have readily 
occurred to tho most inexperienced c%uyist on Colonial 
Government. Inke Sir. ■ StaveouI) Northcotr, Lord Car¬ 
narvon seems to think that commonplaces familiar to 
him.seIf may impress provincial heawrs with a ceitain 
effect of novelty,. He accordin^dy f?xplaiued to tho 
Kdinburgh Phih)s6phical Institution that the Crown 
Colonies arc directly administered by the Colonial 
Office, that in some parts tho West Indies cjonsti- 
tutional governmeut liiis b««n found temporarily or per¬ 
manently impracticable, and, la^ly, that Canada, Au.stralia, 
and tho Cajie administer their own affairs, though tho 
Colonial Secretary has much to do in milnaging their 
relations with tho mother-country. Some oi* the colonics, 
or, in other word.s, Canada, boi'dor on tho torritoy of 
foreign nations—that is to say, tho United States. Lord 
Carnarvon remombers wdth pleasure that during his four 
years of office no unfriendly word had passed between tho 
Colonial Depariraent and the American Government. "It 
was not ,nccc.ssary to mention tho tlifficiilty with which 
the settlement of tho n.iuount of compensation for the 
Fisheries has boon attended; and it was to Lord Carnar¬ 
von’s successor that tho Amoricau Secretary of State ad¬ 
dressed tho strange proposal of reopening tho award. Lord 
Carnarvon also thought it inexpedient to notice the demand 
lately preferred, in characteristically strong language^ of 
compensation for the destruction by Newfoundland fishor- 
mon of some American neffs. Mr. Kvarts adheres strictly 
to tho precedents established by former Ministers in select¬ 
ing tho most inconvenient time for making an unpleasant 
comninnication. It is true tliat, although the squabble in 
Newfoundland occurred in Lord Carnarvon’s time, ho 
happily esenpod by hi.s rtdirement from office tho duty of 
conducting tho coi'respondonco ; but, whatever may bo the 
case with the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution, tho 
country in general is inoi'e intorostod in a vexatious mis- 


ambassadors not only tried but exhausted liis patience. 
He complained to his cemfidanf. wdtb much bittoriies.s of 
the endless piles of perfectly usiOcss correspondence with 
v?hieh Count von Goltz and Count Bernstoupb’ used to 
inundate the Foreign Office According to Prince Ibs- 
Mabck, the former diploma l ist had not an idea in 
his head, except smdi as wore inspired by his infatna- 
tionforthe Bucccs.sive Queeu'^ in whose Couris he lived; 
and yet Von der Goetz sent him reams of paper about 
nothing, and was only outstripped by Count* Bernstohrf in 
the profuseness of a (lorrespondoncjo which the Prince 
thought valueless. He owned that Arnim was intcslligont, 
but his perpetual vacillations instated a chief who always 
had clear opinions, and was alw'ays sure that his clear 
opinions wore right. The Prince himself always went to 
yfbrk in the shortest way. He recounts how tho Duke of 
Augustenburq lost a crown during an hour’s conver¬ 
sation with him in a billiard-room. Bt.smargk began by 
calling the Duke “Highness,” to give Lima foretaste of 
^tbe Rories awaiting him, then intimated that Prussia 
xhttst have Kiel given her by the possible monarch, 


and plainly told him in the end that t'russia could wring 
the neck oi the chicken she had hatched. In short, Prince 
BiSHARCK was much alder and much bolder, and, it may be 
add^^* mdoh more nnsorapulous, than those with whom ho 
had. to deal. The work he hs^ to do was as rongh as it 
was great, and probably a less dictatorial man could not 
have done it. Snooess has glorified a character which 
would have eiqposed to. mnoh merited reproach. 


^ LOBD CARNARVON ON IMPERIAL 
;; ^ ADMINISTRATION. 

T 6ltSlf OAltirABVOli’S addreu to tke Edinbnwlk 
JLi '^’Ptdtoophkal . to could perhaps not be 

expected to eontribnte to the philosophy of Impe- 
fiid 'i p^ime ferntion. Local mana^rs of totitntes and 
exedflaldy aaudons to iHi&Biarate their 
ir ^ preeenoe and paiiieipa- 


iiiiclorHtandmg with tho United States than in the personal 
good luck of tho Colonial Secretary for the time being. 

The harmony proper to the occasion would perhaps 
have been disturbed by any reference to tho only colonim 
questions on 'which Lord Carnarvon’s opinion might Imvo 
been received with interest and curiosity. Nothing - 
be more agreeable than to acquiesco in the self-govecii^ 
ment of tho gi’eat colonics, and to ’ appreciate tho myal^ ' 
whicjh they display when th^ havo no temptation to in¬ 
dulge tho contrary feeling. The intelligent mombors of 
Scotch Institution cannot but have known as well as Ijordte 
Carnarvon all tho facts and theories which he thought fit 
to enumerate. None of them had enjoyed equal opportunities 
of judging whether serious clanger is likely to arise firom ‘ 
threatened conflicts between local and Imperial interests 
or claims. Tho Assembly of the rising colony of Victoria 
has lately resolved on a scheme for deprivijgg the Council of . 
all political power, and for rosorting in ce4|||||p contingencto ^ 
to a measure repngiiant to the fundanfl^ princ^es ofi 
the Plngliah Constitution, in the form ma popular ifpte. 
Tho French ha\'0 learned by experience thatf theprocess,, 
which they call a ‘pUhiscUo is incompatible with ropi:efi|jfeni ‘ 
tativo government; but it is enough for tho majority offtho 
Victoria Assembly tliat it is an arrangement in the Bighest 
degree democratic. As it is known that tho LogS^tive 
Council wUl not pass the measure, tho Ministers pippoBo 
to refer their proposal directly to tho Imperial Govern-:* 
mont. In the debates in the Assembly tho revolutionaly 
leaders repeatedly threatened secession as th© aMainative 
of compliance with their demands. The decimra will 
require profound consideration both of general principles 
and of practical expediency; yet one could have to 
ferred from Lord Carnarvok’s language that any suolf 
embarrassment was likely to affect th% eolominl relations 
of tbo Empire. The agitation now beginning in Canada 
for a Customs Union with the UiiKted Stat^ xnay,'if it 
gains ground, raise issues stiR more difficult of soration. 
A great man is rmorted to have ^aid on to death of his 
briber, who Wes luso an eminent statesmani^ He was an 
** agreeable, ihan when he vrttei in gc44 humour.’* The 
colonies m apeeahle dep^eUciee when toy ate in good 
humour j opto the ueceesaty 
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quali6cation. An inquiry into the eventual compatibility 
of responsible government with allegiance to the Crown 
of England may perhaps bo reserved by Lord Caunauvon 
for a more suitable opportunity. I'he jjerinaiioiice of the 
colonial empire is as important a matter as the abolition 
of slavery on the Gold Coast. 

It appeared that the ambiguous pbraso of Imperial 
“administration” included Indian government and oven 
foreign relations; and it was perhaps because I^ord Cau- 
NARVON was impatient to rejicli a more exciting topic that 
bo loft out of his address everything oonnoeted with the 
colonies wliioli could suggest d<mbt or disptite. Ho 
declared that all that he bad said of the colonies aj>pliod in 
a si ill stPonger\legrce to India, because the population was 
larger. Wbat be luid said of the sell-govcrnirig colonies, 
of the Cix)wn colonies, and of the cokmics of mixed con- 
stitulion, (jould apply but indirectly to India, w’hich is 
not Bclf-goven'icd, and which ha.s an entirely diilercnt 
administiativc system from that of the Colonial Obice. 
Indian secession could only be tlie result of a dis- 
iisiroUH. war. Canadian secossion, bowcjver ileojdy it 
might be regretted, would not be forcibly resisted. 
Wiiat Lord (Iahnauvon really bad to say of India 
■was that its relations with England were “ iull of dilfj- 
“ culties of the largest kind, sueb as might well 
“ make us jj.'itiso boforo wo gratuitously and unriceessarily' 
“ accept other burdens.” In plainer words, Lord Cau- 
NAiiV'ON ex[)ros.scs, not for the first time, disa])i»roval of tiio 
Anglo-Turkish Convention, inclr.ditig the occupation of 
(Jypvus. At the beginning of bis sf»eecli be bad exprcs.sed 
a desire to “coniine himself within tho temperate zone of 
“general and almost abstract politics”; but be bad at 
the same tinu? intimated a wellrfounded snaf)ieion that lie 
aliould not “ be able to hf,em* (dear of the great issue wld(di 
“ during the last months had been brongld. so ])r(miincntly 
“ Ixd’ore tho minds of all.” A statesman B[»oaking at a. 
Philosophical Institution, if ho wishes not t(KliHap[K)int bis 
bearers, must deal eitluT with general prinei])les or with 
the popular topics of the day. As Lord Caunarvon had 
nothing to say of the theory of colonial administration, 
bo naturally passed from Canada and Australia to India, 
and through India to tlie Eastern (jueation and the policy 
■which has lately been deaeribod ns “ Imperial.” 

“ Tho English Constitution,” said Lord Carnauvon, 
“ knows nothing of Imperialismand it is to bo wished 
that the English readers of newspapers end magazimiH also 
knew nothing of a newfangled term whirli is the subject 
of much un]>rofitablo controversy. After nil, it appcnirs 
that tboro is something wlikdi Lord Carnarvon recognizes 
ns “ true Imperialism,” which consists not in bulk of 
territory and in multiplication of subjects, but in “stoudi- 
“ ness of puiTJosc, simplicity of character, truth, and a 
“ preference of that which is solid and substantial to that 

which is merely glittcjring and deceptive ”—in short, of 
all the (pialiiies wliicb are supposed by unfi’icndly critics 
not to bo especially cbaracterialic of Lord HKACoNSFiiiJ.n. 
A more irrelevant digression has seldom been made for 
the purpose of adacking an adversary. .Sijjipli(n‘ty, truth, 
solidity, and (he rest ar (3 respectable qualities, but they 
are in no inti^Ugible sense cither true or false Im¬ 
perialism. It iS to bo hoped that during bis tenure 
oj* office Lord ^Carnarvon’s estimate of bis official chief 
was more favoiiraido. It seems that Lord Caii\ai:von 
has road in mmo uniuirnod periodical that a certain man 
could not be a statesman beeanso ho paid obedience to the 
laws of morality. Lord Carnarvon “ utterly abhors, ro- 
“ ])U(Hates, and detests such a dog^na,” with. p(}rf(‘ct 
justice, but with a vehementjo which secuns disproportioued 
to the provocation. Perhaps the writer in the periodical 
spoke ironically; perhaps ho was talking unprincipled 
nonsense. In neither case could Lord Carnarvon bo sus- 
poctecL^f approving a foolish paradox. Finally Lojxl 
Carnarvon denounced with abiuuhiut i^easoii. the “ false 
“ Imperialism,” ns ho called it, of tho Continental States 
which vie with each dlhor in the numbers of their enor- 
iiKuis standing armies. He hoped th^t England would 
never join “ iii this mad roeo and waste of human blood.” 
In default of a conscription Which is not likely to 
bo toleraiOd in England, there is no possibility of 
competing with the rest of Europe in the strength of 
standing armies. On the other hand, Lord Carnarvon 
himself would scarcely recommend total abstinence from 
interference in the affairs of the Continent. The turbulent 
ambition of Russia, not heartily opposed by R,ny other 
Power, threatena the interests of England both in Eastern 


Europe and in India. Hitherto the existence of Turkey, 
under the protcetion of .England and other Powers, has 
chocked the encroachments of Russia. Perhaps no sub¬ 
stitute can be found for the barrier which has been 
allowed to fall; but the pdlicy of attempting to provide 
securities against aggression ought not to be designated 
by coutnmcIiooB epithets. 


THE EXECUTIVE AND THE NATION. , 

I N the, current number of the Nineteenth Century Mr. 

TuAii/f.' has offered hitf views on “ the Democracy and 
Fo]*cign Policy.” Mr. Traill is very unhappy about 
things in general, and canles his impartiality so for a» to 
have an cijuabcontempt for tho Ministry, the Opposition, 
and his countrymen generally. The general drift of his 
vague pessimism is to show that our institutions are now 
so free that vra cannot be said to have any foreign policy 
worth speaking of. As, however, to bo really happy we 
must have a foreign policy of a solid and glorious kind, 
the democracy, if it could but sec it, is in the dilemma that 
it must remit its foreign policy into tho hands of tho 
I’lxecutivo for the time being, while it otherwise remains 
free, or ii< must once for all accept a dictatorship. Mr. 
TuAiLii might l)e left nndisturbed in bis gloomy visions if 
it wi're not that be reilocts in an exaggenitod form a notion 
which has gained some iieoeptance—that there is something 
wrong in the relations of tho Excjcutive and tho nation, 
and tiiat the Executive ought not to bo criticized, or at 
least ought to be gently and submissively criticiz(id, 
wlioii its B])liero of operations is tliat of our dealings 
with foreign Powers. It may therefore be worth while 
to ask wliai are the Hpccllic propositions into which 
Mr. TuAiLii’s essay may be condensed, and wo find tliat^ 
th(iy are three. I'lieso propositions are—that tho Exe¬ 
cutive has not lately had sullicimit power of acting given 
to it; that there is sneh a thing as a continuous English 
policy with regard to all foreign affairs, with which all our 
statesmen are instinctively acquainted, and that our 
foreign policy may be aHogetluT separated from our homo 
policy; and that, althongli party warfare may bo as active 
and liitter as it pleases in regard to home affairs, it ought 
to cease whenever tho Ex(»ciitivc pronounces what shall 
bo done in regard to foreign affairs. All these propijsi- 
tions arc, wo think, demonstrably false. How can it bo 
said that tlie Exoontivo has not had enough latitude given 
it, or has been forced to make disclosures which it wished 
to avoid making f It has constantly refused to publish 
des])atches which it thought foreign Powers would object 
to see laid before the world, and the House of Com¬ 
mons has always supported it in its reticence. While 
negotiations, however h(jpeloss, are still ponding 
with the A MR Eli, it has kept entirely secret -wdiat it has 
said to him and he to it. It decided when to aek for a 
vote of credit, and it got the money it wanted without 
revealing the precise purpose for which tho money was 
needed. It brought troops from India, negotiated a secret 
compact with Russia, acquired Cyprus, guaranteed 
Asiatic Turkey, and made what it considered a splendid 
bargain at Jlerlin without any one outside tho Cabinet 
knowing anything of wbat was going on. Parliament not 
only approved of what had been done, but of the mode in 
whicH it had been done. The English Ministry was > left 
to act as uncontrolled as tlio Czar or the German E^peuor. 
What more could the nation have done for the Executive 
than it has done? In deciding what it will do, the 
English Executive has no doubt to take some aocdnnt of 
the wishes of the nation. But so has every despotic 
Government. We are being told every day that tho 
Sultan cannot do this or that because the Turks will not 
stand it, or that the Czar is wavering according as tho 
Panslavist Committees push him on or the guardians of 
Russian finance hold him back. But, when the Executive 
has decided what to do, it can do it as easily, as quietly, 
and as completely in , England as in any oountiy m 
Europe. 

That there is such a thing as a continuons foreign 
policy which is understood and accepted by all competex^ 
English staU^smen, is one of tlie most curiotts "delusions 
into which a political writer could foil. There k bf course 
a gener^ agreement as to some poinfo which form the 
basis of Ei^Ush foreign policy, but thei« is no Agreement 
as to the application of gineml prinqiples.^ Each Foreign 
Secretary does tho best he can acoordingf ^ the lights 
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wMdi he happens to hATe when he gets into oftieo. Lord 
pALXKiHTON entirely Toversed, the Pnke of WELLmaiow’s 
poHisywhenhehad we chance, and LordMALMGSBaRY’spolicy 
when he Ihtmd an opportunity of throwing over Austria 
and encouraging Italy. Lord Falmerston, again, and Lord 
RusaBLi. thought 'that wo ought not to go to war with 
Pmsaia to he 5 > Denmark, nnless Franco would join us. 
Lord DerSy and Mir. Disraeli thought that we ought to 
incur any risk to uphold the principle of justice bciug 
done to small States. A majority of eighteen—a very 
small majority on such a question—pronounced in ftivour 
of leaving Denmark to shift for itself. In almost every 
Cabinet there are strong diflcrences of opinion as Ui 
questions of foreign policy.* Lord Del'J^y and Lord Car¬ 
narvon left the pre.sent Governinont because they disagreed 
,*with their colleagues as to the course to be pursued in 
confronting Russia. The Aberdeen Government was only 
made poBSinlo by Lord Palme it sroN taking the Ilomc, in¬ 
stead of the Foreign, Office. Even the j;amo Ministers 
during the same tenure of office may form judgiuonts dia¬ 
metrically opposito as to the course that ought to liave 
been pursued. Before the Bulgarian utrocities wore evtir 
heard, of. Lord Derby, with the assent of Ins chief, had in¬ 
formed the Turks that they wore to cx})ect no aid from 
England. But when Lord BeA(M>nsi’IEIj1 > camcj bsmk from 
Berlin he informed the House of Lords that, if England 
. from the outset had declared that there should bo no war, 
there would have been none, and he accepted with compla¬ 
cent penitence his own share of the blame lor having made a 
war possible, U'he questions that j>uz:zle the rest of the world 
puzzle Foreign tSecretaries. Lord Derby was always shift¬ 
ing between the two conflicting currents of thought—that 
Jilngland must help Turkey, and that Turktiy did not 
deserve to bo helped. There was mueli to bo said on both 
sides, and there can be no doubt tliat all that could bo 
said on citbor side was said by Lord DEiiiiY to bunsolf. 
So far from having a continuous foreign policy to guide 
him, the problem ho had to solve was how to change what 
had previously been accepted as the policy of England 
towards Turkey, and yet not to change it too much. 

It is impossible that a free nation should not dis¬ 
cuss its own foreign policy. If it were not to disons-s 
this, it could discuss nothing. Foreign policy is not 
something, like mathematics, apart from the lives of men. 
On the eontrjny, it colours the national oxistonco at 
every stage. Undue aggro.S8iv^ene.s.s or iiriduo humility 
towards other nations atlbeis more or less the for¬ 
tunes, the happiness, and the eliaraetor of Englishmen of 
all classes. According as tlie Executive adopts one policy 
or another a man may be ruined or prosperous, employed 
or unemployed, ashamed of his country or proud of it. A 
free nation is a nation whush discasses and determines 
w'hat it will do; and although all discussion, if honest, 
is instructive, the discussion of foreign affaira is peculiarly 
instructive to a free nation. It is forced in some dogroo 
to measure its own ignorance, and it is obliged to learn in 
order to form a con(jlu.sion. It is impossible doubt that, 
in spite of the declamation, the prejudice, and the viru¬ 
lence which it has provoked, the discussion of the proper 
relations of England towards Tui'key and Russia has 
boon a great benefit to the country as an instru¬ 
ment of political education. All political discussion 
necessarily involves criticism of the conduct of the Execu¬ 
tive ; and there is no reason why this criticism should not 
bo vigorous so long os justice is done to thoso who, having 
'tbo responsibility of action thrown on them, must do 
something, and cannot be eternally debating. The acts 
of the Executive bind the nation to foreign Powers so far 
aa it ia in their nature to bind them, but only so far. Suc¬ 
cessive Ministries, in point of fact, contrive to vary the 
ibreign policy of the nation; and. those who think tho 
policy of the existing Ministry wrong are quite right to 
try to get a different policy taken np. If Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’ had been in office two years ago, and could 
have carried his Cabinet with him, he would cer¬ 
tainly have joined Russia in gently coercing Turkey. 
His opponents, who would have thought this policy 
in the highest degree unjust and mischievous, would 
have most properly protested against it, and the only 
way of making their protest effectual would have 
been to try to bring ^ut a change of Ministry. 
Those who object to the ftee discussion of our 
foreign |iolicy seem to think that its result must be 
always to show that a Ministry has been in the wrongi. 
This is t9 take a veiy gloomy view of the capacity of 


English statesmen. The result of discussion is q^ite as 
likely to be to justify a Ministry os to condemn it; and 
when it is added that Ministers do what they think right 
and are criticized afterwards, and so start with the advan¬ 
tage of accomplished facts on their side, the Executive, 
when judged by the nation, hns at least as good a position 
before the tribunal of free discussion as it can reasonably 
ask for. 

MR. OIIAMBKULA.ir^ ON THE CAUOUS. 

R, CHAMBEHLAIN’S defonoo of tho Birmingham 
organization for which he accepts the title of 
“ Caucus ” is worthy of his roputation. So vigorous and 
lucid a writer dorivas an almost superfluous advantago 
from the simplicity of tho propositions which he maiii- 
tain.s. .It is perfectly true that the mac^binery which ho 
and Ills friends have sot lip in Birmingham is well adapted 
to its pmqmse. Government by tho majority of tho 
majority is, as ^Mr. CiiamberIiAIN justly boasts, “part of 
“ tho great deiTio(;r!it;e movement of our time,” If uni¬ 
versal suffrage is iutrinsically just and expedient, it seems 
to follow that i-he ]>articipation of every man in public 
affairs cannot bo too active and, continuous. Mr. Cham¬ 
berlain disguises iieitluT his objects nor Jiis methods, while 
a still more ominenit and not loss thoroughgoing democrat 
seeks to persuade hiinsclf and otliers that the omnipotent 
male adult will display an unaccountable amount 
of self-denial in consctpienco of his mysterious passion 
for iiie(|nality. Mr. Gi.ADSTONii perhaps addresses 
timid and hesiiating Lilx'nils, against whose influenco 
in the jiarty Mr. Chamberlain loudly protests. As 
ho truly says, men Rometiines take tho tiilo of Libiiruls 
because they ai'cofit the groat reforms which have been 
accomplisbed in Y)UHt ages, while im}>atienbly rejecting tho 
idea of further progie.ss in the same direction. Tho 
assumption that tiie accomplishment of all political changes 
whic.h could be thought desirable ought only to be a pre¬ 
lude to fresh agitaticiii is not solf-cvidcntly true. When 
Macadam had satislicd himself that stones broken to a 
certfiin gauge would mak<i the best roads, he was not 
bound in consistency to break them still smaller. A 
Liberal who believe.*? in the doctrine of Freo-trade may ni»t 
nnroa.sonably Ju‘situt (3 to vest all political power in a cIbsh 
which scorns in all c*oiintrios to bo invotcrately prejudiced 
in favour of Protpction. For the puj’jmses of his own 
argument Mr. Ch.vmberlain ingouiou.sly compares tho 
pi*etensions of Wbig.s and moderate Liberals to the rules 
of a doukey-raco in which tlio hindmost wins. His own 
proference.s might lit) described by captious opponents as 
sympathy with the foremost leadors in a rush of Gad^ttme 
swine. Fortunately metaphors arc not arguments, but 
illustration.*?, in which tho proposition to be proved is 
taken for granted. 

Mr. CiiAMBEUBAiN is Icss consistent than usual when ho 
replies to the charge of establishing in England a system 
which has produced widespread corruption in the United 
States. As if to I'cduce the imputation to an absurdity, 
ho romfirks that Mr. Bright himself wa.s accused twenty 
years ago of seeking to Amcricanizo English institu¬ 
tions. The extension of tho suffrage which Mr. Briuut 
then proposed has been oirectcd'. #ith tho aid of Mr. 
Gladstone and Lord Beaconseield, and Mr. Chahbbrj.atn 
roves tho truth of tho Conservative anticipatitm 
y manipulating household suffrage in the Amoricaii 
fashion. Tho distinctions which ho draws between the 
respective systems of Birmingham and New York may bo 
well founded so far as details are concerned, hut the prin¬ 
ciples of indirect election and the supremacy of the majority 
of tho dominant party are in both places the essential 
characteristics of organized faction. Mr. Chambeklain’s 
utterly crixjneous statement that his opponents had ad¬ 
mitted that there was an essential dJffcrcnccV;^tween tho 
American system and tho Birmingham orgainization can 
only be attributed to inadvertence. It is true that the 
present managers of the Birmingham Club aro iucapablo 
of corruption; but to the best of their ability they set in 
operation the same causes which have Tendered bribery 
and embezzlement habitual among American legislatoi’s, 
public servants, and oven Cabinet Minsters. For tho 

K mt, the means of corruption in Eii^Wd are scanty, 
use Bfldaried officers are not api^puited by popular 
vote; bat the tenure of office whi^ prevails in tho 
Unit^ States is a direct and natural consequence 
of demooro^o institutions, while tho opposite practice 
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in England survives from a time wlion nniv^crsal surfra^o | 
seemed impossible or indefinitely rf'jnoto. If 3 nr. : 
OiiAMiiERLAiN suoooods in his enterprise ot* Irausfcrrinjif the i 
control of political and municipal affairs to a cluster of; 
olnbs, they will have it in their power to introduco into 
England the famous maxim that the sp(iils belong to the 
victor; nor,is any clamour more likely to arise when exist¬ 
ing institutions have been completely abolished. Not 
content with showing that the BirininghaTn system is 
not entirely American, Mr. Ciiamueulain yields to the i 
temptation which besets all democratic politicians, of j 
drawing an invidious contrast between England and ^ 
America, of course to the advantage of a liopublic 
which enjoys universal suffrage. There Lave been, he 
assorts, dishonest members of Parlianunifc and dishonest j 
public officers in England, and ho insinuates that the 
charge of corruption applies equally to both countries. Ho 
would find it difficult to" suggest an English parallel to 
the election of Tweed to the Kew York Senalc after his 
gigantic robberies had been oxpoKe<l. It is notorious that a 
large number, if not a majority, of a late IIousii of Repro- 
sont-ativos received bribes from a Railway Company, and 
that one culprit had hold the offices of Sjujakor of tho 
House and Vice-President of the Union. More than one 
Cabinet Minister has received bribes; and the last IVesi- 
dontial election was tainted by franrl. It may be doubted 
whether tbo Caucus is more misoliiovofis wlicn it is applied 
to political purposes or when it becomes an insh-ument of 
corruption. Thtiro is much force in Mr. CrtAMinun,\iN’s sug¬ 
gestion that the withdrjwal of the htittor clrissrs in America 
from public life may bcinpa]’tattril>ntod to tlKsinsignilieaneo 
of political issues. There is no Church <iucstion, no Land 
question, no Education question, and no Eorcign Policy. 
Ho might have added that there is no Commercial qncstir)ii, 
because univcsrsal suffrage organized as in Birmingham 
maintains permanent protection for native produce. If 
Mr. Chamberlain has his way, there will soon be nenthor 
landlords nor rectors in England, and ])orhaps there will be 
no foreign policy, because Europe, if not India, will bo 
handed over to the care of foreign Clovcrnmonts. When all 
instifutions are destroyed, the triumphant faction will, 
under Mr. Chamberlain’s successors, bo at leisure to occupy 
itself with jobs and bribes. 

Notwithstanding his great ahility as a politician, a 
speaker, and a writer, Mr. Chamberlain is ono of tho most 
intolerant of partisans. He makes no secret of his opinion 
that Conservatives ought to bo absolutely and universally 
excluded from all share in political or municipal life, ex¬ 
cept indeed when they can obtain a majority, w'hich with 
univorsid suffrage would bo impossible. With au unfair¬ 
ness which might have been rather espoctod from an in¬ 
ferior disputant, ho identifies tho profession of Libcnd 
opinions, at least in Birmingham, witii int.ere.st iii sanitary 
and municipal iraprovomonts. In inoni than one passage 
he talks of lovo of dirt and disease as cliaractoristic of his 
opponents, who probably possess the greater portion of tho 
wealth and cultivation of tho towm. It is at least ceHain 
that in other towns the great majority of tho larger rate¬ 
payers are cither Conservatives or modoiate Liberals. Tho 
Club or Committee which governs Birmingham is elected 
not by tho ratepayers, but by tho whole population. It is 
not impossible that the whole body of ratepayers might 
find themselves in a minority. If it were true, as it is 
at present incredible, that tho Birmingham Conservatives 
are hostile to good and liberal administration of local 
affairs, Mr. Chamberlain need not go out of his way to 
excommnnioatc municipal heretics fin* their political errors. 
If tho Corporation were elected on issues of sewerage 
or water supply or street improvoniont, the contest 
would be perfectly fair; but it is hard that a supporter of 
the Established Church should have no share in deter¬ 
mining tlw amount or application of his rates. Mr. Cham¬ 
berlain himself can hardly, on rcflectiou, be satisfied with 
the analogy which he attempts to draw between the Cor¬ 
poration and the Cabinet. The War Olfioe and the Admi¬ 
ralty are, he says, directed by representatives of the majo¬ 
rity ; and why not tho Birmingham depai'tmonts of police 
or public health? In other words, bocause the indispens¬ 
able oonditlouB of Parliamentary government are observed, 
it is proper that party should lie supi'eme in all non¬ 
political matters. Mr. Chamberlain is enthusiastic on 
the subject of active participation in public affairs; 
and h© wishes to exclude from all share, even 
in municipal or parochial administration, nearly tlm 
whole of the upper middle class, as well as tho 


gentry. Only the smallest fraction of these sections. o£ 
HOciL'ty approves of universal suffrage; and universal suf- 
frage is already established in Birmingham. ^ lilted the 
only result in that town of tho le^ intraduction of 
government by fiesh and blood would be that the male 
adults would then bo strong euoi^h to overrule a possiWo 
mutiny of the ratepayers. That the risk is not imaginary ^ 
has boon proved by the Peterborough election. Tho 
Liberal Association elected by tlic miscellaneous populace 
only obtained for its nominee ono-fourth of the votes. It 
is po.s.sibIo that Mr. Ciiambeulain and Mr. (Iladstonk may 
accomplisli tlicir'ruinouR enterprise. Those who w ish to 
preserve English political llfo from tho despotism of the 
multitude have received fair warning of Mr. Ciiambeblain’s 
designs. 

THE RIOHT AND THE SENATORIAL ELECTIONS. 

rilHE result of the Senatorial elections is the most 
Ju serions blow that tbo French Right have sustained 
since the reconciliation of Marshal MacMahon with tho 
Republican party. At no time probably did they enter¬ 
tain any strong hope that tho elections, if conducted under 
tlic prc\seiiit order of things, would go in their favour. But 
they did, to all appearance, believe that some unforeseen 
coiitingciicy miglit substitute another order of things bt^fore 
it was nece.ssary to hold the elections. Tho rumours of 
the MARBHATi’s resignation, of a change in the Ministry, of 
anything in fact which promised to throw tho country into 
confusion, and so to alienate tho electors from tho Repub¬ 
lic which had not protected them against confusion, had 
their origin in this expectation. As time went on and 
nothing hap])encd, the- Right grew too despairing to keep 
silence. Their hopes took at last tho shape of predictions, 
and became more confident in expression as the prospect 
of thoir being realized grew more remote. Now there 
is no longer room for any further consolation of iliis 
kind. Tho worst has happened. Tho Marshal has not 
only given no sign of any intention to play false with tbo 
Republic; lio has, of his own accord, given an a8.snraTico 
that ho regards tho Republic as the definitive and per¬ 
manent Govorumeiit of .Fi’ance. Even if he had not done 
this, his ability to do tho Right any service would bo at an 
end. Though tho President is strong in combination with 
tha Senate, ho is exceedingly weak if h(^ is in opposition 
to tho Senate; and from tho 5th of next January any 
evidence of reaiitionary designs would at once put him in 
oi>posiiion to tho Senate. The Right had their own way 
as regards tlio method in W'hich tho Senate w'as electecl, 
but, ingenious as tho design was, it has come to nothing. 
The vez’dict of indirect election does not differ in substance 
from tho verdict of direct election. The Senators chosen 
by picked delegates of tho electors will, for all material 
purposes, be the same men as tho doputios chosen by tho 
electors thernselvos. Tho Right hoped that somehow or 
other the Republican taint which is so sti’ong in tho 
consbitucncieK would bo got rid of by filtration through 
an electoral college. Instead of this, tho Republican 
taint is not in tho least affetsted by the process. The 
delegates chosen by the constituoncies &vo no better than 
the constituoncies who choose them. However anxiously 
the present majority maj*^ try to avoid it, tho transfer of 
power in tho Senate from tho Right to the Left is already 
as gootk'OS accomplished. 

Nor do the Right make any attempt to deny the fact. 
Tho language of the reactionary journals is even more 
desponding to-day than it was after the 13th of December. 
They are willing to admit that they have been badly beaten, 
and tho oxdy difference of opinion that exists among 
them is 08 to how they shall best confront the new ord^ 
of things. It is necessary to come to a speedy conolusion 
upon this point, because tho Senate will next week have 
to fill up some vacancies in the list of Life Senators. 
The choice it makes will exert little or no in¬ 
fluence upon the distribution of parties. Under sny 
circumstances the Republicans will have a majority 
after the jth of Jonuaiy. StUJ the result or the 
election of Life Senators will do two things. It will show 
in what spirit the Right are going to take their ovexthrow, 
and it wifi affect the spirit in which the Left will use their 
success. The existing majoritr have it in their power to 
prove that they have Teamt nothing from the reoer^ Bena- 
iorial elections. They may fill the vmnoies tn ;^e Bit of 
tafe Senators with of the 
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opinicmfl, tlioreby thct they are os resolufioly 

ojppoaod aa ever to anything like compromiBe or coneos* 
s&n. On the other hand they can choose ConservativoB 
of a more moderate typo, thereby showing that they 
reco^izo, however late in the day, the necessity of rccon- 
strm^ing the Conservative party upon linos more suited to 
the cirenmstanees with which it now has to deal. English¬ 
men have natnraliy some diihculty in understanding how 
there should be any doubt iu the minds of the French 
Oonservatives as to which of these lines ought to bo taken. 
Thty are accustomed in the management of their own 
ufFairs to draw a very clear distinction between what is 
practicable and what is impracticable. The most 
extreme school of English Toryism w'ould have no 
hesitation about accepting the Bepublic under such 
circumstances as those in which the Bepublic is 
offered to the French Riglit. If wo do not accept it, they 
would argue, we shall equally have to put up with it; and 
wo may throw away some useful opportunities of guiding 
it in a direction which is at nil events by comparison a 
right onp. In England, therefore, tbo Tory Opposition 
would bo recast. The leaders who were roost identified 
with past attempts to restore the monarchy would with¬ 
draw from public life, at hsnst for a time, and men who 
were less compromisiid in this respt’Ct would take their 
places. Tbcj dislinctioii between Conservative and Bo- 
pnblican would be dropped, and the only parties known 
would be Conservative Kepublicans and Ijihcral B(’]>ubli(jaiis. 
It is certain that tho whole of tho French Bight will 
not kake Buch a line as this; it is very doubtful 
whether even a majority of them will take it. There is a 
section indeed which is urging its adoption; but there is 
another Boctioii which treats the suggestion ns only worthy 
of traitors and cowards. In the judgment of this last, 
the best use to which the interval between now and the 
5tb of January can bo turned is to attack the Government 
and the majority which supports the Govemroent on 
every possible pretext. Bo truce is to be asked from or 
given to tlio Bc|mbli«ianB. The disappointment <jf all 
Boyalist hojies is to be the f)ccasion of a still more extra- 
\^gant assertion of Boyalist pretensions. A Ilepublic 
cannot be touched without incurring flefilcmcnl; con¬ 
sequently to accept ih<^ part of a constitutional Opposition 
under a HcpnbJic is forbidden to a genuine Conservative. 

If only tlio icfu’tionary coalition were interested iu this 
4 ^ontrovorsy, it would matter little how it was decided. Cii- 
fortiinatoly, however, it touches the welfare of the country, 
and not only the ])rospects t>f any particular j)arty in it. 
French politics would go on very mu<ih more quietly and 
steadily if ihove wore an i>rga.nized body of Oonservative 
opinion, fimiirig constant e\’]>rcssion in tlio ])roceedirigs of 
the two Chainbers, exorcising a w'atcdifnl and critical 
control over the action of th(j Government, and ready at 
the bidding of eviads to undertake the conduct of publh'. ] 
atfUii'S. But tlui first condition w'liieh sucli a Conservative 
organization must satisfy is a frank acjcejitaiieo of the Be- 
pnblic. There can bo no real Conservatism among men who 
are carrying on a constant secret agitation iu favour of au 
exiled dynasty. They may be animated by the best pos¬ 
sible motives ; they may be convinced that the restoration 
of the Prince tliey regard as their govoreign is the one 
thing needful for their country ; but, so long as their only 
idea of serving their country ig to overthrow existing in¬ 
stitutions, they aro a revolutionary party, not a Conser- 
vative one. If the French Bight resolves to maintain 
this attitude, it will be an immense misfortune for Franco, 
li'he Liberal paity needs all the checks that can bo given 
it in order to prevent it fi’om running into extremes, and 
eo long as the natural elements of a Conservative Oppo¬ 
sition remain obstinately outside the existing order of 
things, one most natural and salutary chock will bo, if not 
alto^ther absent, at all events present in very r^uced 
strength. 


AFFAIRS IN VICTORIA, 
position of theUnglish Qovemnent in view of the 

lativ^^Asaembly of Vi^ria m not altogether an easy ^e. 
That it is not the bueinese of the Imperial Parliami^ to 
offer any opposition to weH-oonsidered alterations in the 
Constitution of n colony which possesses a responsible 
Ministry, and a virtually independent Legislature may at 
onoo be oonceded. OiroTunstances have made it 


clear that tho sencB of dead-looks which forms the normal 
relation between the two Houses in Vict^iria cannot any 
longer bo maintained wdth advantage. If the Assembly 
and the Council can agree upon the direction whicn 
an amendment of the Constitution should take, the 
English Parliament would gladly len ve them to settle their 
own affairH iu their own way. Unforiuniitely, however, 
there is no prospect of this agrooraimt being oomc to. Tlu» 
Bill which has boon road a second time by the AsBcmbly 
is ceitain to be rejected by tho Council, end as soon as this 
has been done Mr. llEituv find some of his principal sup- 
portora will come to England in order to obtain from the 
Skcretaky of 8 rATE tho introduction of a Bill to give elltict to 
tho wishes of the colony. Tho Constitution of Victoria 
is contained in a schedule to an Imperial Act, and as such 
it cannot be altered, except under Certain pnissjribed con¬ 
ditions which are sure not to V>ti realized in tho present 
instance, without the consent of the authority which 
enacted it. The Covernment would of course be within 
their riglitiS if they d(.*clined to move Parliairujut to alter 
tho Act, and Parliament would bo witliin its rights if it 
doclinod to pass a Bill for that pur{K)sc introduc(j<l by a 
private member. It is iioodl(?ss 'to say that neither the 
Govermnont nor Parliament will adopt this narrow read¬ 
ing of their duty. Public feeling in Victoria appears 
sufiicicnily excited on'tlie question to make it exceedingly 
probable tliat, if tho colony cannot got i(-s Constitution 
altered by the Iraperia! rarliamciit, it wdll alter it without 
that consent. As a measure of this kind ^vould bo 
trmtamount to a severance of the connexion between 
Victoria and tlie mother-country, and as no English parly 
has any wish sc.e this severance efi’ected, effect will 
nndonbU'dly bo given to tho proposuls td' IjIio Afescmbly, 
]>rovided that it c.t-u Ik» shown that they really represent 
the w<ill-consulerod judgment of tho qoiihtitiumcicjs. 

But tho hesitation of tho Oovonmitmt will not d<^- 
finitivoly disposed of when this ino\itablo conclusion has 
been rcaidicd. The next question that will pn'seiit itself 
wdll h(j wliHlier the woll-considered judgment of tho Vic¬ 
torian eonstituemdes is repvosenled in the jfropo.sal which 
now finds accepfciiiicG w'ith tluj Legislative Assembly. 
Undoubtedly the majorities hy which the amending Bill 
h;is been passed llavl^ been Largo. After a debate of ex- 
tmordin-iry length, fifty-nine members out of oight.y-twc 
voted wit h Mr. and as Mm? g<‘nej’al election is still 

r(v?ent, and tlmn? has been amplo time for the electors lo 
make a elienge of feeling manifest, FupjKJsing that any 
such cliungo had tiiLen plftco, it m.ay bo ussumed that 
on the que.stioii whether tJio j)ieKfnd Constitution needs 
refomiing thei’cs is a very general unanimity. In¬ 
deed the CoTineil itself has had under c*m.side»*{ition 
more than one proposal designed for tho pr<*\’ention 
of Hucli r('.3nrrent crises as that under which VicU)rin 
has suffoved during tho last twelve months. The 
ainondiriont moved by the friends of the Coun(!il in the 
ARRombly expressly recognized the need of devising 
something of the kind. It asked tho Assembly to de¬ 
clare that a reform of tho Constitution is imperatively 
demanded for tbo pnrjiioso of preventing dead-locks in con¬ 
nexion with annual Appropriation Bills, and of providing 
against tbo recurrence of tho evils arising out of a crmflict 
of opinion between the two ^louses of Parliament in 
matters of general legislation. I'liis concession would of 
itself be enough to nocossikito an alteration of the Im¬ 
perial Act creating the Con.stitution, and it is to bo re¬ 
gretted that Mr. BjsiiKY’s Govemraent could not soo their 
way to accepting tho first and last elausoR of tho araoud- 
ment in oonsidenition of tho withdrawail of tho Rcicond. 
The last clause declares that tho most satisfactory way of 
dealing with a suliject of such vital impfirtauco, and tho 
way most likely to result in. a comprohonsive and perma¬ 
nent measure of reform, is to refer tho question to a 
Select Committee. It was not very consistent with 
these two proposals to condemn the partionlar scheme 
embodied in the Government Bill as contrary to tl^ 
principles of the British Constitution, and likely in its 
operation to prove disastrous to the best interests of t)ie 
country. Criticism of this kind may be quite troia, but U* 
is not at all coneiliatory, and it might pioperlj have been 
left to tlm Soleot Committee which 11 ^. Service wished to 
see (^pointed to show thttt the pai’tieular amendment of 
the ConsHtution poposed by Mr. Bsmr has all the de¬ 
merits with whiea.the lunsii^eat credits it. In associa- 
.tion with this ^udomuatioii of the Governtneot measare, 
the suggeshba of a Select Committee uatux^ty assomed 
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a directly hostile character, and from that moment its 
rejection by the full strength of the Ministerial vote was 
inevitable. 

At the same time the amendment of the Constitution 
which would be effected by Mr. Berry’s Bill is so unwise 
in itself and would be likely to exercise so bad an 
influence on other colonies, that we should bo sorry 
to see it adopted by tlio Imperial Parliament without 
some attempt being made to improve it. Mr. Berry’s 
proposal consists of two parts—one providing that the 
Council shall have no power to reject a money Bill or to 
question the decision of the Assembly that a particular 
Bill is a money Bill j the other providing that in matters 
of general legislation a Bill passed by the Asaorably in two 
Hucocssivo Sessions shall become law over the head of the 
Council, unless it should bo rejected by a general poll of 
the electors taken at the instance of the Council. Neither 
of those parts contains a good provision for effecting the 
object which Mr. Berry professes to have at heart. It is 
plain indeed that the present relations between the two 
Chambers are in the highest degree nnsatisfactory; bnt, i£ 
the powers of the Council are to be restricted in the way 
proposed, nothing is gained by the retention of a Second 
Chamber. If the people of Victoria knew that there was 
no appeal from the decision of the A.sscmhly, they might 
be more cautious about the character of the men the}-' 
returned as moinhers of it. If ihero is nn Upper House, 
invested with a nominal power of vetoing legislation whicli 
resolves itself on examination into a pow('r of delaying 
legislation for two ycuirs, the oIeL*toi*s may bo longer in 
discovering that in a community so I'ichJy endowed with 
the materials of wealth it is expedient, even in return¬ 
ing members to the popnlai* Chamber, not wholly to dis- 
icgard the interests of t!ic class which has already ob¬ 
tained wealth. It ^])ossible tlia-t in his conferences with 
Mr. Berry and his fellow-delegates Hir MicnAEL-JliCKS 
Beaou may bo able to convince them that as between 
alternative umendinents of the Constitution it is not neccs- 
saiy to choose the worst. If ho should find this impossi¬ 
ble, it may bo well to sti])ulate for a dissolution of tlui 
Victorian Parliament, in ordei* to test the fooling of the 
electors, not on the issue whether ilio Constitution shall 
or shall not bo amended, but on the more precise ques¬ 
tion wheriior it shall be atneridcd iu the particular way 
now proposed. In the long run it is not the Council only 
that would suffer fi*om the introduction of so discredited 
an institution as the plebiscite. If ont^o tlu) electors taste 
the excitement of deciding in pci’son on their own afTairs, 
they will inevitably grow careless about the selection of 
representatives to detdde their affairs for them. In every 
controversy of real moment the plebiscite will be resorted 
to by one side or the other, and eventually the Legislature 
will be regarded in the light of a mere subordinate tri¬ 
bunal, from whose judgments an nppcal may always bo 
carried to the court above. As the importance of the 
Assembly grows less there will bo a comjsponding decline 
in the character of the men who are returned to it. It is 
impossible that electors should fool the same interest or 
take the same care in choosing tlioir roj)resentative3 when 
the function of these reprosontatives hiis boon reduced to 
that of preparing measures against the time when the 
electors shall be invited to pass a direct judgment on their 
merits. 


THE SORHOWS OF LOUD PEXZANOE. 

^ I ingenious schoolboy who, when he was asked to 
1 explain the principle of the common pump, boldly 
took refuge in his knowledge of the Binomial Theorem 
would doubtless have made a most excellent Dean of the 
Arches. He failed, it is true, at the time to satisfy an 
examiner whose narrow sympathies were fixed upon the 
pump, and who could not be brought to appreciate at its 
right value any display of learning that did not include the 
required explanation. But the largeness of the boy’s 
view and the liberty of his method have not been left 
without due recognition; and if wo look to an, address de¬ 
livered last Saturday in the Arches Court we shall find 
that they have, in mot, supplied Lord Penzance with an 
invaluable precedent. The circumstances of the two cases 
are indeed almost identical. In common with the school¬ 
boy. Lord Penzanoe found himself in a very embarrassing 
position. He had been asked to deliver a iudgment in the 
case of ** Combe Edwards,” and unfortunatSy he had no 


judgment to deliver. Bnt, although he eou^ld noi do 
what was required of him, there was something that ha 
could do, and the opportunity was not to he misiied. He 
had prepared an elaborate essay upon the conduct of the 
Lord Chiey Justice of England, and this stood to him in 
the plaoe of the schoolboy’s Binomial Theorem. Before 
ho could persuade himself to inform the Court th^" 
he could not “ proceed to punish Mr. Edwards,” he 
found it incumbent upon him to deliver a speech which 
occupies nearly five columns of the Times ., This lengthy 
harangue, it must be observed, no more affected the 
final decision at which he was forced to arrive than 
the Binomial Theorem affected the working of the com¬ 
mon pump. It was an independent effort of genius and 
learning, the beauty of which is not to bo estimated by its 
service to the particular matter in hand. But we are not 
on that account to value it the less. If Lo^ Penzance 
had waited for an appropriate occasion for saying what ho 
has now said, the world would have been deprived alto¬ 
gether of a very vivacious and entertaining criticism upon 
a brother judge. He has therefore boldly proceeded 
according to a method sanctioned by the admirable text¬ 
books of OLi.ENi)OitFF. It has often been noticed in regard 
to these little manuals for the acquirement of foreign lan¬ 
guages that, in tho dialogues provided for the use of the 
ptudent, the question and answer are sometimes curiously 
divergent. Lord Penzance, it would seem, has been struck 
by tho bo.auty of the system, and ha.s aspired to emulate 
its quaiiitness. To tho in(iuiry, “ Have you a judgment in 
“ the ca.se of tho Rev. Mr. Edwards P” he is practically 
coinpnllcd to return a negative answer ; but ho nastens to 
add, with eva.sivo eloquence, “ I have a prolix attack on the 
“ Lord Chief Justice of England.” 

This single sentence may be taken as indicating tho 
substance of an oration which is docked out with many 
ornaments of stylo, and is occasionally di.stinguishod by 
an uncommon energy of expression. To appreciate its 
})ecnUar force and to do justice to tho talents of its author, 
we must be careful not to dwell overmuch upon mere 
legal technicalities. There is iudeod a formidable array 
of legal authorities ; but they serve only as “ the trappings 
“ and the suits ” of Lord Penzance’s woo. A load of 
learning sufficient to oj)pres.s a le.ss pas.siouato spii'it is hero 
lightly borne along the strong current of peisonal grief; 
and in the course of a protracted scffiloquy tl>e Dean of the 
Akchks sounds all the various stops of suffering and regret. 
Ho passes from innocent suT»i)riso to absolute dismay, from 
blank incredulity to tho most righteous anger, and from 
volioment indignation to a sentiment of almost tender 
pity, until at last we are left to w*ondor that any human 
being could be so heartless as to be deaf or indifferent to 
his appeal. That the Loud Chief Jdstice, at sight of 
the ruin ho has wrought, will bo filled with remorse wo 
cannot doubt; but our concern for tbo moment is rather 
with tho victim than with tho culprit. Like Constance 
in Kinff Jckny poor Lord Penzance can only sit down 
with his sorrows and rail against authority. He has 
become so enamoured of his grief that, if the baleful 
prohibition w^ero now withdrawn, he would perhaps be 
afflicted with a sciiso of positive deprivation. Constance 
found it a source of comfort to bo allowed ** to 
“ curse a while ” ; and, like that deeply injured lady, 
Lord Penzance, having discovered that “law itself is 
“ perfect wrong,” asks no more than to exhibit to tho 
world'* tho spectacle of an intolerable grief. We know 
there are careless and cynical persons who will grudge 
the sympathy which the sight of snch suffering should 
command. Heartless sticklers for conventional usage, 
they will oven deny that the Bench is a fitting pl^e 
for the study or display of the emotions, and they 
will resent the introduction of what Mr. Arnold would 
describe as “ the lyrical ” into the prim and precise 
forms of legal rhetoric. Bnt a generous and ifiapnlsive 
nature like that of Lord Penzance is not to be controlled 
by these petty limitations. His tender tale of woe will 
find a response wherever a strain of true poetry is mingled 
with the coarser fibre of our hnmsnity, and with such an 
audience he can afford to dispenlb with the frigid appro¬ 
bation of common sense. Those who are really 
of appreciating the moral dignity of hia attitade yMH 
perceive that his sorrow is M nnsemsh as it is intense. ^ 
the moment of peril he thinks more of his Queen than 
himself. He can scarcely bear to dwdi 
sequenoes of a deoisioB by which “the Uoart of 
“ Majesty in Council ” is mbbed an ^ inferior ^ 
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treoDdblea at the awftil prospect of a writ of prohibition 
being on© day directed personally to the Sovereign herself. 
And even in dealing with the Lord Chief Justice he 
exhibits a sentiment of almost respectful pity towards the 
fiulingfs which he is bound in the discharge of a painful 
duty to expose. ^ He does not spare the rod, and yet out of 
the fulness of his affection he would fain spoil the child. 
It ib, indeed, truly edifying to see how those brethren on 
the Bench love one another. That the Lord Chief 
Justice's judgment was marked by almost every kind of 
judicial incapacity, Lord Penzance is forced to admit. The 
errors are so many and so grave that tho injured Dean of 
the Arches is almost overpowered by the mere labour of 
enumerating them. He is appalled at tho extent of tho 
ignorance of which the Lord Chief Justice is convicted; 
he is lost in amazement at tho manner in which tliu prin¬ 
ciples of ecclesiastical law have been misconceived. But 
while all this is made abundantly clear to ns, we arc allowed 
to perceive the sense of acute pain which the procjoss of 
punishment brings to him who has to inflict it. Tho mani¬ 
fest incompetence of his brother touches him with a feel¬ 
ing of almost personal shame and humiliation. Ho watches 
the overthrow of a great reputation with that kind of 
benevolent sympathy which CiBSAR displayed over the 
wreck of tho splendid talents of Antony. And yet he fuels, 
as Cjesar felt, that there is no possibility of salvation. “ Jf,” 
says Lord Penz^CE, “the highest ability, tho most ox- 
‘ tended industry, and what all must know to bo the 
‘ most earnest desire and intention to arrive at a 
* right conclusion, can only produce a result so ranch 
‘ to be deplored, what hopo will there bo in future for the 

Ecclesiastical Courts when their practice may eotno to bo 
‘ handled by ability less exceptional and with industry less 
’* marked? Tho sight of this result so much to bo de¬ 
plored, and tho outlook towards that dark future which 
seems to hide other results so much more deplorable, havo 
the effect of transporting the suffering spirit of Lord Pen¬ 
zance into tho purer air of abstract principles. Securely 
poised above the heads of common humanity, ho lets 
fall upon the lifeless reputation of the Lord Cutep 

Justice a few valedictory sentences of an inspired 

and oracular character. “ Tho picture of law triumphant 
“ and justice prostrate is not, I am aware, without 
“admirers. To me‘it is a sony sight." He names 
no names, we may"observe, hnt the force of such a reproof 
is irresistible. And, again, we are told that “ tho law i.s, 
“ or ought to be, but tho handmaid of Justice; and in- 
“ iloxihility, which is the most becoming robe of the former, 
“ often serves to render tho latter grotcjsque." Thc.se are 
dark riddles hard to decipher. They tjvidently point to 
some sort of impropriety, bnt what may havo been its 

nature or who may be tho guilty parties we are not 

allowed to know. If the Lord Chief Justice has been 
going about in a becoming robe of inflexibility, liis 
conduct is no doubt open to criticism; bnt even this stylo 
of drossing is to bo preferred to that of Justice, who, 
according to Lord Penzance's account, has no robe at all. 

No doubt wo shall havo farther light upon those points 
when the whole case comes up for consideration in a 
higher Court. Wo shall then also perhaps bo allowed to 
know whether there is even a glimmer of hopo for the 
shattered reputation of tlio Lord Chief Justice. It is 
just possible, after all, that Lord Penzance lias been speak¬ 
ing rathor as an advocate than as a judge; and, if so, 
there will be doubtless something to say on the other side. 
In the dim roligious light of Lambeth the case of the luck¬ 
less author of the prohibition sooms desperate indeed, but 
in the purer air of Westminster ho may possibly regain his 
fltme and name. In the meantime, it would perhaps be .as 
well that we should have no more of these passionate 
soliloquies. To see Lord Penzance in tho part of Justice 
triumphing over Lord Chief Justice Oockburn in tho less 
sympathetic rdZe of Law may be an entertaining sight for 
tn© populace, but it will bring only a very moderate 
.amount of honour to the Bench. Tjot Lord Penzance 
try, if he cannot wear the garment of inflexibility just for 
%l^le while. We will not forget that he is Justice if ho 
'#ill only consent to assume for tho nonce the unattiactive 
^ guise of Law. Even the v^y best performers sometimes 
aoeept inferior parts, and however little at first ho may 
relisn the e^hange, it will not prove nninstmetive. And 
I9, the public it will be an unmixod good. They will bo 
;;toaTed the spectacle of a judfe in tears, their hearts will 
tort! with pity for the terrible sufferings of the 
and, what is more, they may even after long lapse 


of years come hack to the innocent belief that the LORD 
Chief Justice is not entirely devoid of learning or intol- 
lootual power. If, on the other hand, judges are to bo 
encouraged to express tbeir opinions of one another, there 
will soon not bo loft upon tho Bench a single reputatiou. 


MIDDLE-OLASS EDUCATION IN ENGLAND AND 
EKANOE. 

I N the current number of tlio Fortnightly Jteview Hr. 

Matthew Arnold returns to a subject which has 
already furnished him with more than ono occasion for 
I telling his countrymen some wbolosomo tniths. This time 
. his text is alU^port by M. Bardoux, the Minister of Public 
I Instruction, on the present Htato of tho se(!ondary schools 
! in Franco. Mr. Arnold is struck now, as ho was struck in 
I 1859 and in 18O5, with tho extraordinary superiority of 
tho picture which this Keport presents over any corre¬ 
sponding picture which could bo painted ns regards 
England. He looks at Franco with its 81 lycves, its 252 
communal college’s, its 803 ocolcs Uhres, and its total of 
something liko 160,000 sobolnrs roooiving a solid secondary 
education, and then ho turns, witli a feeling near akin to 
despair, to England:' with at most 20,000 scholars “ under 
“ Rccomlary instruction ivhich may bo called guai*- 
“ antood," including among those all tho bpys at the great 
public schools, many of whom belong in no souse to the 
middlti class. Jii Mr. Arnold'.’* O])inion, tho result of this 
difference is to be soon in the ditTorent parts which arc 
played by the middle class in the two conntrios. It is in 
consocpionco of tho oducatiou it receives that “ tho middle 
“ class in Franco has a homogeneity, an extent, and an 
“ importance which it« has nowhere clso." Excluding tho 
peasant and tho artisan, tho French nation “ consists for 
“ all iutcntfl and purposes of one iinraonse class who are 
“ subjects for secondary instruction, and who receive it of 
“ one equal quality in schools of one equal standing." In 
England the middle class is cut in two. A small minority 
i.s brought up “ on the same plane " with tho aristocracy, 
and tho two together constitute roughly the upper class. 
The great majority i.s brought up “ on tho second plane." 
It gots inferior instruction, and gets it in inferior schools. 
Consequently tho Frcmch middle class “ is larger, more 
“ homogeneous, and bettor educated than ours." It 
mokes upon life tlio demands w'hich civilized men make, 
tho demands which in England only the upper class 
raakos. “ If thoro is ono thiog more certain than another, 
“ it is this; that the middle class is in France happior 
“ than with us." Au Englishman boloiigiiig to the upper 
class—that is, tho aristocracy or to that portion of the 

middle class which has received the same education as the 
aristocracy—can see that tho bulk of the English middle 
class “ rests satislied with a defective typo of religion, a 
“ narrow range of intellect and knowledge, a stunted 
“ sense of beauty, a low standard of manners. But an 
“ ordinary Frenchman of the middle class sees it just as 
“ plainly as any gri^at lord or i-efinod gentleman sees it 
“ with us, because his standard of civilization is so com- 
“ parativoly high. It is not tho French aristocracy and 
“ professions, it i.s tho whole French middle class, which 
“ is astonished at the pleasures of the gay and pleasure- 
“ seeking portion of our middle class. It is not tho French 
“ aristocracy and professions, it is tho whole French 
“ middle class, which is astonishod at the hidcousness and 
“ iramouse enmii oi‘ the life of the graver portion." 

This is a long quotatiun, but it could not bo shortened 
without omitting the kernel of Mr. Arnold's argument. 
Ho sets the English and French systems of secondary 
education side by side, and asks that they be judged by 
their fhiits. He shows us the French middle-class schools 
with the middle-class life which xiomcs out of, them, and 
the English middle-class schools with tho middle-class 
life which comes out of them;’ and then he calls 
on ns to say which wo will have. Is the English middle 
class to remain ns it is now—^uneducated, unoivilizod, 
making few demands upon life, and consequently getting 
little or no enjoyment out of life ? Or is it to become what 
the French middle class is—-educated, civilized, making 
many demands on life, and consequently getting much en¬ 
joyment out of life P Wo cannot but think that, in his 
description of the French middle class, Mr. Arnold has 
assumed, we do say more than the truth, but more 
than ihooe ittk, whose b^efit he writes will be disposed to 
concede to him. We ourselves are perfectly prepared to go 
along with him when he denounces the existing condition 
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of secjontWy t?ducaiion in Enghviul, nnil wo liavo sufficJont 
ftilth in the value oducatioii to wish to koc it improved 
and <ixtended without ref’ereneo to the particular effect 
which finch irnprovomet)! and exlcnrdon Iuih produced in 
another country. IJut then it is not fur ponplo in thifi 
frame of mind that Air. Ai:n(;LI)’s arti(tlo is dcsignod. lie 
is addrcKfiing jwuiph; who are not yet conviTU/ed of the 
value of eilu{‘,af ion, i)r wim, at, all av(* not convinced 

that, in order to ho vahiahh*, it must he somciJjing diiferent 
from «nythii?g now witliin tho rcfudj of iheKriglinh middle 
fda«!-f, flow are they h) hccitorjo eonvirteed of this Y Air. 
AuNor.n’s nieOiod jihhuuujs that they rcc'ojrnize the immense 
NUp('riority of tile l’rcnc{i mid<Uo elris,s, and tiait to prove 
hifi case it is only ncee.ssnry to tra.ee thin HU[)eriority to 
tho superior education which tin* L'h’ench mitldlo class 
receives. But what if tlm re<cognition in rjuostion has 
still to lie extorted? (liven that the state of mind pre- 
Hup^Kisod by Air. Ai!,\oli> re-sil!y exists, Ids argument is per¬ 
fectly in place. But it ]n‘(‘sup]ioses afar more acenraio and 
intimate acfpiaiut{in<.’{i witli the lift* of Die French middle 
elriss than is posses.srd hy one Kriglishman In a liniidred 
thoasaml. 'fhe (irst thing whieli an opponent would deny 
would probably bo the truth of the alleged snporiority. 
Life,says Mr. Ai:\or,n, in ji miieh bettor and more a.greeable 
thing foi' t he niitldlo <*]ass in Frainxi than for tho middle 
class in England, and the di^^ere^u^e is oxplaiiujd by tho 
diflerent character of the eiiiioation wliiidi the middle class 
in ciicli conntry receives. Bow do yon Jenow, an adversary 
might say, that the Frcmcli micldlo class is what yon 
desc'.ribe it to be ? 1 concede the snperLorif.y of tho educa¬ 

tion, but T SCO no (jvitlence of thci snporiority which you 
tjlaitn for its results. Uiifbrtunutc'ly, many who wish to 
fiee Mr. AuNoi.ifs arguments intiking way in this country 
will be at a loss how to answer this objection. Englishmen, 
even educaieal Englislmieu, know as a riilo nothing about 
tho French midtllo class ox<u‘pt what they can glean 
from French novels, or vvhnt they enn see for them¬ 
selves in passing from one French hotel to another. 
The point to which Mr. Atinolu should address himself, if 
be wifiliofl the happinoss of the French middle class to 
have its proper intluenco on Englishmen, should he tho 
removal of this ignorance. Before the FnglisU m hi die 
cl^fis can be made to imitate the corrosponding class in 
Franco it must bo taught to onvy it; and before it can be 
taught to onvy it, it must ho shown what there is tliat is 
onviablo in it. No ono could do this bettor than Afr. 
Aknolp, and ho could not bfittcr advamso tho canso ho has 
at lioart than hy doing it. To show tho English middle 
class wheroin it comes short of a happiness which it is 
in its power to attain, and to convince it that this 
happiness is worth attaining, are two indispcmsable pro- 
lirninarioB to the acconiplislimcut of Mr. AtnMor.n’s object. 

Wo have dwelt chiofly on this part of Mr. AuNOLifa 
articlo because no real improveniont will bo ofl’octod in 
secondary odneation in England unless tho class which 
is to bo bonofited by that impi*ovomeiit desires to see it 
brought abont. If anyone doubts tins, let him consider 
for a moment what is involved in Air. AiiN'OLn’s sugges¬ 
tions for making sce.ondary education something other and 
bettor than it is. Tho real ohjactiva for us, ho says, is not 
the inspection of existing secondary schools, but the crea¬ 
tion of new ones. “ What is really noedeil is to*follow the 

precedent of tho Elementary Education Act by requiring 
“ the provision throughout tho country of a proper supply 
“ of secondary schools, with pniper buildings and accom- 
“ modation, at a propfir fee, and with proper gnaranioes 
“ given by the teachers in the. shape either of a University 
** degree or of a special cortifioaio for secondary instruc- 
** tion. . . The existing resources for secondary in- 

" struction, if judiciously co-ordered and ntiltzod, would 
“ prove to be immense; but undoubtedly gaps wonld have 
“ to be filled, an annual State grant and municipal grants 
“ would be necessary.’* 

All this is to bo done, indirectly and ultimately, no 
doubt, for tho benefit cvf the community, which sufiers when 
ono of its members suffers ; but directly and immediately 
for tho bonefit of a partumlar class, aud tlfal a class which 
does not yet suspect that it will bo the hotter for the 
benefit when conferred. Tho want must bo realised by 
the unconscious suffererg before it can be supplied. It is 
useless to preach to tho English middle class that by 
S|>aadin^ jnon^ on secondary education they will attain a 
fb^n ideal of life, untiUyou have persu|ded them that 
this foreign ideal is worth attaining. 


MODKEN HESThESSSTESS. ' 

U NDER the two apparently convertible terms, ** eountry- 
house" aqd a hoaeo in tho country,” a very wide diver¬ 
gence of meaning is convoyed to modern ears. T^Migically, if eSa 
meiu cries of the schools do not fail us, they would described as 
in their denotation identical, in their oonnotation distinct. Prac¬ 
tically, this divergence may bo exhibited by tho application of a 
vnry easy test. No ono asks his host in a countrydiouse a question 
which is ijoiiher unfamiliar nor intentionally uncour^eous in 
It house in tho country—“ Do not you find it very duR m 
wiuUtr?'' This inquiry in a country house might concern tibe 
hou<4eheoper, who, if .she sees lit, has the remedy in her own hands; 
but it represents an appreciable amount of couimiseration from 
without—echoing perhaps an e.vpressed, perhaps a supposed, eom- 
]>l:uuiiig from within—upon the lot of the inmates of what may be 
dtwerihod I’or the sake of brevity as a “ country home.” Formerly 
the country hou.4e was itself for tho most part the home of its in- 
iimtos, winter and summer alike; and the thought of its possiblu 
dulness did not occur to them. To live there was the normal con¬ 
dition of their existence; tho eons went out into the world, and 
the dslighters married, in the county for the most part j but the 
squire, if he was not in Parlintnent or about the Court, contentedly 
stopped at liouie. When Mr. Diameli wrote the JTounff^ Ihike in 
the roigu of Cleorge IV., he was able to introduce a sisterhood 
of Cornish beauties, socially the equals of tlie great ladies 
and the dandies to whom their simplicity was an amuse¬ 
ment, “ who never had been in London.” The “ Misses Gay- 
weather ” would have been an anachronism in Zathair, The 
restlessuess of private lile, as it is experienced now, is a growth of 
our own time, aud is a passion, a ird^or—‘whether regarded as an 
euergy or a disciuie—in its nature tending to spread rapidly through 
all ranks of society. The groat noble who is the owner of so many 
castles that ho has no home differs only in tho colour and cost of 
liis railway ticket from the housemaid who, not finding her "aitu- 
atiou ” in tlie midland counties quite suited to her tastes or aspira¬ 
tions, t.'iki's thoughtful coiinfMsl with herself over her coffee as to 
tho comparative advantages offered by the ‘Dadics ” of whom she 
hofirs in Norliiiimborland, in Devonshire, and in Kent, Tho 
changed circumstances of life whfich have made it possible to 
indulge the passion of restlassuesa need no explanation ; and it is Uhi 
subtle, or rather too misty, a subject for exaiuiuution whether tbeso 
changes have produced, by somo process of mental evolution, tho 
restless spirit, or have merely remoi ed the seal which had confined 
and restrained its latent force. Its working is too wide for our 
notice except upon a partial and limited field; and for this reason 
the a.sHitiiiod duliiesa of a country home in the winter may be 
accepted as an example, within the personal view, yisr nh'am 
por Hc, of most readers. 

The autumn guest who qualifies his admiration of your glorious 
landscape or your tender glimpses of borne scenery by the half- 
pitying, hHlf-di.sparaging suggestion which we have cited may bo 
supposed to mean that in the winter you will have, as be might 
phrime it, nowhere to go to and nothing to do. The definition of tho 
country home ” Excludes the idea of hunters and horses to ride 
fo cover; and the question will not bo asked in the near neigh¬ 
bourhood of a station where the express stops, or in a repon 
where ]>erpetual dinner-parties, accessible by good roads within a 
short radius, alternate with opportunities for beeping the hours of 
a Government dork in the Southern hemisphere, and for relieving 
the sense of rusLlcssuosH by the excitement of a block in a snow-drift 
at 4 A.M. Under so exhilarating a condition of thing^ou are sure 
of having “ something to do ” to get home again. The typically 
“ dull ” country home must be taken as wanting either in roads for 
a carriage to run or in means to keep one, and as marked by the 
more or less pronounced absence of railways or “ nice ” society; 
thus generally exhibitinf^ a tendency to throw its inmates on their 
own internal and immediate, resources. This is, in other words, a 
return to life in the countiy as it existed less than a century since, 
with the .addition of innumerable advantages then unknown even 
to ima^nation. Why should it be noceasarj, or even permissive, 
to assume that such a life must he dull P Are domestic and in¬ 
tellectual resources really less than they formerly were P or does 
the hurry of modern life operate like a habit of dram-drinking, 
aud unfit tho present generation for the sober enjoyments of a quiet 
home P It is mol's than probable that a craving for rest and quiet¬ 
ness, the reaction of the mind from the whirl of unavoidable 
“ unrest if that word be allowable in prose—exists more widely 
than it is confessed, and that many men, and more womesi, would 
rojoico in tho opportunity to be "dull,” if it were not«o aefiuihion- 
able. But the fear of being unlike other people is itself among the 
symptoms of the universal restiassness, and there ie a sense of 
shame at being found out in the indulgence of what in our hearts 
we shonld enjoy. Beneath the pity or half-contempt of whioh we 
have spoken there is an underlying belief that to throw a &tnily 
on its own home resources is to condemn its members colleetively 
to a sort of solitary confinement. This is, dr ought to be, a mi^ 
take. A winter home may chance to be snowed up when the coal 
is just run out, the herder empty, and not even the pmupneoefsil^; 
but a careful housewife will nave ordinarily guarisd sgiilist the 
contingency of ioeh phyrical starvation, send a ootmpoading 
mental fmme is, or abould be, impossibW, even fri tiie «xe^ 
tionol case—which we iwt ^aigunMwtii eake onl^ eodi^eh 
is most unlikely in fitet--ol%ie atopjpsjge of lettew and tiewa- 
papers for a weak. But the idea m snob Mitibil from the 
outside world as the stoppage of tim post woukt inYoivo dose 
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not enter into the asinined condition ol' dulneps m sttnebin^ 
to A country home, Any more than dooa the otht^r ccmiinprency, the 
Atoppaflje of the food Bupply. The picture drewn By Cowper in the 
Teu^Voald he accepted as a faithful repreaenUlion of the doiiiKatic 
life which is aUeg^ to be intolerable now; and in the foi'iigrourid 
of this {|ietare is the tigitze of the postman of the time, whose 
^ twanginff horn oV yonder bridge” gives notice of his apprmich 
as ** be oosws, the herald of a noiW world.” Modern restlesint'ss 
k not Mtisfied with the second-hand knowledge obtainable throu^^ h 
the herald”; it must be in the noisy world itself, or at least in 
some comer where the nish of it is within sight and its roar fall’, 
upon the ear; but the restful hoiue-scene described by Cowper is 
not complete without tlio consciousness of relation to the noisy 
world, whose interests find entrance while its tiimult is shut 

To peep at such n world; to f‘oa the stir 
Of the great tiabcl, and not foci the oiowd-^ 

is “pleasant” now as then in country hoincH, where the com¬ 
plaint of dulness is not heard because its existence is not felt. 
In quoting, however, from Oowpor’s Winter J^^ening,” we must 
^uard ourselves against the imputation of accepting his picture 

i ust as it stands for reproduction in our own day. lie Seems to 
lave read aloud the newspaper which the postman bnnighl, 
conscientiously all through, includiug the advertisements, whicit 
last, to his eye, appear a wilderness of sLninge but gay confusion.” 
PerhajH “the whose “ inquisitive attention, while I rowi,” is 
“fast bound in chains of sihince,” found in the “ roses for the 
cheeks and lilies for the brows ” some relief after the Parliamentiiry 
debates. It is not apparent whether there wore any leading 
articles to read. The ** happy work which not even critics criti¬ 
cize ” might imply a negative answ'er; but the later lines— 

There forc-vts of no nieiiniug spr(!ad the pngc, 

111 which ull cotnpreheiiriou wuntlers lust— 

are so closely paralleled in daily experience that tlie question must 
at least remain open. 

The winter evening passed as Cowper describes it has almost, if 
not altogether, ceased to exist among social customs, although it 
remained in the ordinary life of country homes through more than 
half the century which has gone by since the Tmk was written. 
Its limits may be taken generally as from six o'clock till ten; 
the “bubbling and loud-hissing urn ’’belonging to the open¬ 
ing scene, the hours of reading aloud while the ladies wer(» 
occupied in needlework and embroidery filling the space between 
seven and nine, when “ the customary rites of tiie last meal 
commence,” and ara followed by what would then have been 
described as the “ evening religious exercises,” varying in method 
and in length, but less brief and hurried than is now often 
the case with the “ family prayers " which repmsent them. Two 
hours daily of steady rending tbronghoiit a long winter gave a 
character to the homo-life in the past which is not likely to be 
repeated in the future. The “ multa ” of the circulating library 
have replaced, in such leisure for evening reading as now exists, 
the “ multum ” of the standard work; and with the ' cliange the 
art of reading aloud is dying out for want of practice. We are 
not recommending any literal return to the olu routine. Unle.'^s 
books for reading were judiciously cUofiien, and enlivened by intel¬ 
ligent comment or explanation, the ceremonial to the elder 
cMidreu, who were not sent to bod till eight or nine o’clock, be¬ 
came insutferably tedious. The reader was usually one of the boys 
—partly because he could not like his sisters, and parUy 
because it was otherwise diificult to keep him c|uiet uiul out 
of mischief—and one evil consequence of the tedious infiiction 
may have remained to trouble his later years. The acc|uireil habit 
of reading mechnuically, although at the same time intelli¬ 
gently and well, while the mind was engaged on entirely 
foreign subjects of thought, had in some cases become so much 
a aecond nature as to make it difiicult in after life to fix 
tike attention on the book in reading, whether by the eye alone 
or wit& the voice as well. It is, however, certain that tlio 
average ediordboy of the present day does not rend aloud as 
wdl as would have been expected of him in a former generation, 
or as mi^t be now anticipated from his own general intelligence. 
Information in our time necessarily extends over a wider range, 
but in ordinary society it is probably neither so solid nor eo deep 
as it onoe was; and we know, at the same time, more books than 
our fathers knew, and less of them. Modern restlessness is incompo- 
tilde with the steady progress of home education, which did in a 
maBDer ^ on within such circles as Cowper pictures; the news¬ 
paper, of course, forming only an accident and not the substance 
of the evening readings. Nor can there be any doubt that, to 
minds accust^ed to the indulgence of the restless spirit and 
aeeking relief in continued movement and variety, the quiet 
winter life of the country home would be intolerably dull. No 
greater penonoe could be ima^ned than tlie enforced stay of 
an uueoeustomed and dissatisfied visitor in such a house¬ 
hold, both to hims^f or herself and to the unfortunate relatives 
mr hosts who were condemned to endure the unceasing burden of 
complaints. With the justice of such complaints we ore not now 
concerned. Our contentioii is, not that evoiy one is bound to find 
gsatifioation in being thrown cm the personalandlitei'ary resources of 
a country henue^ but that we oumelveB, if wo choose to take detigbt 
in iindi dai^4urrounding0» have a rifi^t to enjoy our own tastes 
and to mress our pre^^ctioa without being, exposed mtber to 
OMsuie as mkanthfopes and carmudgeons, or to pitying coiih 
a Iclnd of hal^cnscioos donnite< ^ eustomaiy 


courte.«ea of life may scarcely allow of an octmil rt>spon!*e to the 
enropapEionate que slion, “ Do not you find it very dull in tho 
winter? ” in any (inch form ns “ No.* but wo think, it vervp*’‘'bAblo 
that you would although in n giuat nwtny i}l^<tl^nccs this io the 
only jH'ply which could ho given in a flufith* of Truth. 

'iVehavc apokou so far of tho recurring inlnwals <d‘ a quivt life 
ns filVording oppoituniti*‘s for niciital cultivation which arc not «o 
easily secured amidst tho rush of iiiodcru ri-sllessnese. Ibd in 
another way these iidcrx'als have their educational value a-! a 
preparation for tho ’vvorlf of tho world. That work, in the uphill 
course of tho groiii majority of men who linve their own living 
to earn, is iieccss;irily very mnuotoaoiis iu its routiuo. Lii'o, for 
tho rank and file in the*hosts of groat couinninitios, must move 
with the unvarying regularity of a luaclijiio; and its periods of 
daily re^t. or of tlie hritf relaxation of infrequent holiday, are for 
most men closely limited as to their onjoyiiieut by conditions of 
time and of means. ’J’lie early cxjMirimico of being thrown on 
personal resources, nnd of being taught to find pursuits ami in¬ 
terests within av.'iilable reucli and ac.ocssihle always, isaKitler dis¬ 
cipline in \icw of such a future than the constant gratilicutiou of 
Q restless craving for novelty and chaiigo ; iitid the much piiied, 
if somewhat imngirsary, duliiVsa of a eounlry homo in tho winter 
may have its advantages for tho younger man just storting for tho 
race of life, as well as its charms for the older inmates, who aro a 
little tii’ed after years of work, and who wtdeome tho rest which 
it affords. 


CONDUCT AND POL ICY or LEO XIIT. 

^pniC very iuiore.sting paper which has just apjiearcd in tho 
■A rWc/zcffo/w*!/iirr/c/c under iho title “what is going on at 
the Vatican " pro losses to be “ a Voice from Uome.'’ And there 
is strong inturnai evidence of the writer’s being an Italian, i*ro- 
hablv n Itoman -.rumour says ho is a Ibunan occlesiustic. lie 
spealcs of himself us inlimatuly ncquamted with Father (Jurci, and 
I would seem also to bo personally acquainl od with tho proseiitl’ope and 
I other leading persoimges at liome. We could wish indeed that 
he had given his name, tho more so as ho deals with many im¬ 
portant matters of fact on which there is no I’eason to doubt the 
correntiiess of his information, hut where his testimony W'ould 
have gained additional force from tho guarantoo of a signatui'e. 
In opinion he appeal s to belong to what he c.'ills “ the Ooiiservtitivo 
jiarty ” in Italy, “ wliich has for ite political programme, not sub- 
missiun to the Vatican, but a moderate and conciliatory course in 
the treatment of ecclvbiastical questions.” Jiis estimate of the 
Ituliau purocliial clergy ns a body—placing them “in tho scale ot 
information and character below tho mounted carabineer or ordi¬ 
nary tax-collector of tile district ”—is very unfavourable, we should 
ho|)o somewhat exaggerated. It is cprUiinly much less favourable 
than that of a wolMaiown writer in theBdinhuiyhJicvmviiOmeytifirs 
ago, who hud spent a good deal of time in Italy. Dut it ‘is nut 
WOTse than that of J*ius IX. in his e.irly days, when as we are told, 
he said to Miu>simo d’Azeglio, “ You may find here and there an 
lioiiest and intelligent parish priest, but taking them os a body 
they are mere dirt ” {fanffo). The town incunibout is described 
as “ playing the part of a dexterous diplomatist”—liberal in North 
Italy w'h<‘l■^.^ the sovereignty of liumhcri is recx.tgiuzed by the Holy 
See; a fanatic, if his people are fanatical, in tho counliy, refiocting 
the views of the h‘adiug laiidownera of his ptu'ish. If his squire 
is ail out-and-out clerical, so is he; if his squire is liberal, “ above 
all, if he is one who often asks his parish priest to dinner,” he is 
liberal, and will keep the table in a roar by telling good stories 
about how his sceptical parishioners treat the doctrines of the 
Church. At the same time the writer, like most of his country¬ 
men. has no faith in the rrotestanlizing of Italy, and does nut 
think any bendit likely to bo produced by the spectacle of rival 
sects wranglinji on 1 bickering amongst themselves; though ho adds 
significantly that, “ if the word Protestant could be accepted as 
the synonym of anti-Papul, the Italians fii*e at present the most 
Protestant nation in the world. ” The main interest of the paper how¬ 
ever lies iu the account—evidently based on close personal kno'.v- 
ledge-—cf the election and policy of Deo Xlll., which, we may ob¬ 
serve, entirely bears out the view of the matter with which 
our readers have already been made fsimiliiir. Wiihout of course 
committing ourselvea to the accuracy of every' detail we shall 
proceed to give a summary of w'hat lio says, not doubting that 
it is based in the main ou personal knowledge and observation. 

The election of Leo XIlI. is traced up to the profound impres¬ 
sion produced by the death of Victor Emmanuel, which revealed 
not only the vigour of national eentiinent, but tho strength of the 
traditions and instincts of the national religion. “ TUegreat IdWal 
party, imposing silence on tho materialists and fteethiukers/'thmMiged 
the cathedrals to pay tiioir tribute of rellgioas rites to the de¬ 
parted. And the contrast between this spontaneous outburst ol 
leoling and the general iudifference showu on the debease of Fius 
IX. told its tale too plainly to be miataken, and was not without 
its eiiect even on the OoUege, who resolved not to elect a 

foreigner—as indeed they would not have done in any case—or an 
Ultnunontane hacked foreign infiuonee. Infiueatial prelates 
began to dapbte the follies oi Pius IX. . and to declare that “ there 
must be #ohsii^ of system.” And hero the writer refers to 
Cardinal Mteiniiig's deinal of haying ui^ed Uie expediency ol 
holding the OdoeUve out of Italy. “ Such declarations will nut 
cancel thefa^ that the vii^preasntAticms made by him to his brother 
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Oardinals could only at the time lead to the inference that, in the 
attempt to transfer the sittings of the Ck>nc}aTe to Malta, or some 
other place not under the Italian Crown, he was putting forth a 
Koal not inferior to that displayed by him in the cause of Pai^ 
JiifaUibility.*’ It is added that, to say the least, be did not dis¬ 
courage the elTorts of his partisans and admirers to procure his own 
election. But of that there was never the shadow of a chance. 
No foreigner can really impress ** that obstinate, ignorant^ yet 
most practically vulpine element in the Roman Curia which is so 
thoroughly Italian—nay, more, so thoroughly Roman.” The strange 
thing is that in proportion to the increased predominance of this 
exclusively Roman influence in the Curia there seems to be an in- 
cieased tendency on the part of foreign Catholic dignitaries to 
prostrate themselves in abject submission before it The election 
of Cardinal Pocci was, however, hailed everywhere as a national 
triumph which had been imposed on his brother Cardinals by 
Italian public opinion. In the first division he received a consider 
able number of votes, which practically settled the matter, and 
even Cardinal Franclii, who had groat iiilluence in the Conclave, 
bowed to this clear expression of the general feeling. Cardinal 
Pocci, who had come prominently into notice in bis capacity of 
Cnmerlengo, was considered^—correctly no doubt—hostile to the 
Jesuits and likely to make a clean sweep of the manifold corrup¬ 
tions and abuses of the Vatican. Nor can there be any doubt of 
his genuine desire to do so, but at starting he has had to encounter 
some serious obstacles, partly of his own muKiug. 

In describing the policy of the new l*outitr the writer begins by 
showing that his first allocution, announcing his intention of being 
guided Dy the advice of the Sacred College, was “ a mistake/' an 
(ict not more generous than imprudent,” inasmuch as nearly all the 
Cardinals wore nominees of the late I'ope (there are only three of 
Gregory XVI.'s now left), and thus he was “ lianding over to the 
creatures of Pius IX. the government of the Church,” as he learnt 
to his cost, the moment he attempted to reform the Papal Court. 
The comment is an obvious one and has much force, though the re 
are leading Liberal Catholics who do not agree with it; they 
admit the facts, which are undeniuble, but tl/mk that more will be 
gained in the long run by [laserting the principle of constitutional, 
as opposed to personal, government in the Cliarch than can be lost 
by any tompomry inconveniences it may entail. Be that as it 
may, the Pope is no doubt hampered at present by the obstructives 
in the Sacred College, nor has he yet seen his way to filling up 
the vacant places, twelve of which are now at his disposal. There 
are rumours current both in Italy and in ICngland of his inten¬ 
tion to confer a red Hat on l>r. Newman, nor is It easy to see 
how a Pope with any lilioral aspirations could omit this tardy 
reparation of d long and marked neglect. It is rumoured 
that Mgr. Place, who has already been made Arclibishop of 
Rennes, and who ns Bishop of Marseilles, was n powerful member 
of the Opposition at the Vatican Council, is to be named a Car¬ 
dinal. But one difficulty is this, that according to established 
etiquette any batch of new appointments must include the present 
nuncios at iWis and Vienna, Mgr. Meglia—the man who got Dr. 
Bollinger excommunicated, when nuncio at Munich—and Algr. 
Jacobini. They are of course sufficiently troublesome in their pro- | 
sent position, but they would still farther strengthen the obstructive | 
element in the Sacred College. Meanwhile the Pope provided for ! 
immediate exigencies by installing at the Vatican his brother, who 
is an ex-Jeauit and intimote i’rieucl of Father Curci’s, and Mgr. 
Boccali, bis private chamberlain, both of whom he can thoroughly 
trust. He also replaced Siineoni, a feeble inheritor of the Anto- 
nelli policy, by Cardinal Franchi, ns Secretary of State. Not that 
b'^nchi was at all a man after hi.s own heart^iudeed ho had de¬ 
scribed him as franc par mfrara ei faux par caracthrey which indi¬ 
cates gently enough his reputation at Rome. But Franchi was at 
least pliable, and willing to carry out the rope’.s cherished object 
of ** putting and leaving the Church in relations of friend¬ 
ship and pe.ice with all civilised Statc.<i ”; and during bis short 
tenure of office he loyally seconded the views of Jiis master 
in initiating a policy widely dilli renl from that of Pius IX. 
That this change is clearly understood by the Ultramontane party 
is proved by their constantly urging on His Holiness that the 
diminution of Peter's Pence is due to bis own liberal attitude. 
Another and a more plausible explanation is' suggested by the 
writer. The numerous pilgrimages from foi-eign countries which 
gratified the vanity of Pius IX. served also to undeceive the 
pii|mms, who were ^Mazzled by the niagiiilicence of hie marble 
hails ” and the splendour of his Court, aud looked in vain for any 
signs of the iron gratings” and straw matti^s” which they had 
boen taught to associate with the hard lot of the august prisoner.” 
Others, again, learnt something of the condition of the higher 
clerical society in Rome, as revealed by the Antonelli-LBrnb^ini 
will case, and the writer says he knows many wealthy Catholics 
who used to subscribe liberally to the fund, but decline any longer 
to curtail the comfort of their families merely to see their gifts 
made the subject of public bickerings between the illegitimate 
children and legal heirs of a (hirdigm Secretary of State.*^ It ap¬ 
pears moreover that AntonelU and other high functionaries 
through whose hands these contributions had to pass gave no 
account of receipts and payments. When a Peter’s Pence Commis¬ 
sion was instituted after Auionelli’s death, and the sum then in . 
liand was converted into foreign securitie^it was found to yield 
only 1,250,000 ftanca annually, whereas the annUhl ex^diture of , 
the Papal administration is 7,000,000 francs, and therefore, as the 1 
income of 3,200,000 francs provided by the Guarobteo Law has 
been refused, the Vatican has to meet a large annual de^it. 


And now we come to the writer’s account of tbe l^ops^ dealings 
with Father Ourci, which entirely bears out our previous informa¬ 
tion, in spite of the persistent attempts of Ultramontane organs to 
discredit, when they did not venture actually to contradict it. He 
prefaces his account with a strange story about Cardinal Manning, 
and Father Curci. It seems that they had been acquainted before, 
aud in 1874 when the Archbishop was coming to Ronie, Father 
Curci wrote to request an interview with him on his way at 
Florence. Ho then showed him his Itagions dell' Opet'a^ which 
contains the substance of what has since appeared tn the well- 
known work, II Modfimo Dwstdio, and Mgr. Manning gave him 
the strongest assurances that be completely shared ana approved of 
the views propounded,” and promised to u^e their acceptance on 
Pius IX. But the result of his recommendations to the Holy Father 
was the creation of a feeling of fierce indiggiation in the Pontifit**^ 
mind against tbe Jesuit, who was henceforth regarded by His 
Holiness as a traitor,” and was never agdin allowed during his life 
to cross the threshold of the Vatican. Leo XIII. was dmerently 
minded, and took an early opportunity of summoning him to 
Rome by a letter from Cardinal Franchi, in order to hAve the 
matter at issue thoroughly sifted:— 

Curci at odcc complied with a request equivalent to a comraiuicl, and 
rcnclx’d Koine on Kuatcr eve. Tn the intcrviiw which he had immediately 
oTi^r his aniviil with the Cardinal Secretary of State, ho set forth hu 
opinions with all fullness. ICxpreasing his profound regret at having 
done anything which might liavo seemed disrespectful to the npson m 
IMurt IX., ho expressed his readiness to accept the euuuuels and cabimands 
of the head of the (^hiirrh. But lie strongly insisted ou tbe fact that his 
worli **11 Moderno Bishidio” contained nothing ot variance with the 
doctrines of the (/liurch, and explained tho reasons why be had refused to 
Hiihscribe a retractation in the form required by X^ius IX. In the retracla- 
tiun exacted by Pius IX. ho had been required to recognize os fundamental 
du\;triueH of the Komau Catholic (Church :— 

ist. Tho speedy re-eslublishuunit of the temporal power of the Popes. 

Slid. The duty of all sincere Cut]ioli 6 s to abstain from political elections. 

3 rd. I'lie inipo.ssibility of co-cxistcnco fur the Papacy and the kingdom 
of Italy. 

“ These propositions,” said Father Curci, “ I am resolved not to 
subscribe, and rather than do so, 1 am ready to he cut to pieces. It is high 
time to rccogui/.c tiio fact that Italian unity cannot be broken up, for what¬ 
ever may be the form of <l(ivei*nment destined to rule the countiy, the 
nation u ill not consent to be again divided into diHerent fractions. Such 
being the undoubted stale of matters, the duty of all UathoUes is to come 
forward and plnv their part in political life, UDle.s 8 they ore content to seu 
morality and religion go to the ilugs.” 

Cavdiaal Franclii hastened to assure Father Ourci that no intention 
existed of asking him to subscribe any retractation in tho form required by 
Pius IX. And when Father Curci exprcMsed the wish that the treatment 
of these delicate matters might, considering the numerous and weighty 
avocations of tlie Caniimil Secretary of Stote, be contiiied by his Holiness 
to some {lersun of known impartiality and with sufticiont time at his 
command, Lon XIII. met tiie winh of Uic Jesuit by entrusting to his own 
brother, Don Oiusejipe, the task in question. None the less, however, 
Father Curci had icpcated interviews with Cardinal Franchi, to whom he 
imparted frcuJy his opinions on the condition of the Church and on its 
relations with the Government of Ital}'. 

In one of their conversations Curci denounced the fanatics who 
insisted on keeping the I’o}>e at Xtome through the hot season ** to 
luairitaiu tho absurd fiction of the iinprisoumont,” intimating that 
they might as well poison Hia Uolinoss outrigfft. Cardinal 
Franchi replied that ** a Pope ought, we are told, to be ready to 
oiler up even his life for the Church.” 

Tlio blond rushed up to tho ox< Jesuit’s forchenc], aud the tones of his 
voice ros(‘ so high that tho three other persons present at the interview 
could hear every accent ringing through tlio room as ho rrioined.; ** Cer¬ 
tainly, for the. Church; and if such a sacrilico were made for the true 
inicrcsts of the Churcli, the Po])e would be venerated as a martyr) but not 
for the fituiUs of Dun Miirgotti and of the Civitta Vaftolica. A sacrifice 
made in obcilicncc to hucIi prompting would still justify our compassion for 
one thus disecivci), but justify still more our perfect right to designate those 
wtiu thus cuunsolJcd bim ns traitors or as fools (to comp(ftiremmo come 
inpauttatf) e tjnuiijic/u>rnnau> per imbecUle o traditore chi gUelo aveaee 
coNsigtiatoy.*' 

Tho result was that Ourci desired to draw up a form of re¬ 
tractation for himself, which he subscribed after it had been 
modified by the Pope in terms still more favourable tn himself, 
lie stfifil a weuk at the Vatican, and bad frequent interviews with 
the Popo during the time. Sometimes their conversation turned 
on the statu of Catholic affairs in Kngland, os it had been repre¬ 
sented by Cardinal Manning to Pius IX.; and in reference to one 
of these occasions we have a story which is too good to be 
omitted, though we must hope lor Cardinal Manning's sake 
it is inexact. His Eminence is said to have shown Pius IX* a 
long ‘^roll of Ritualistic oler^tymen 7vAo had eeet'etlp pledifed them- 
advm to go over^' but had a little difficultjir about their wives and 
children. Ijoo XIII. asked Father Ourci jokingly what was to he 
done about this f “ Why,” said the ex-Jesuit, pulling up his 
collar as he is in the habit of doing when somewhat at a loss for 
an answer, “I would wink at the wives and children if the 
husbands and fathers came over. But 1 should like first to feel 
quite sure that your Holiness is really to have such a great haul.” 
Wo are told finally that tho Pope and Father Ourci parted on the 
best of terms. 


QASUAL PEOPLE, 

rpHE word casual ” is not e2:actly a slang word 5 indsd4 ^ 
X rather scientific than othcM^wisa; but it ms had the vw^ying 
fortunes which befall slang and fashiontMs tertaa* ; At rime 
this adjective wae used wuh sia almort .meimsghMliifi^^ 
as the Wer classes employ rim wofd wldph ssttiMtolAfnr svor on 
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thoir ItpSj and wiueh is applied a» readily to the sunset as to a pipe, 
to a jw of hoots AS to a tract on temperance. It is almost a pity 
if casual” ceases to he the accepted desifruation of a whole class 
of lazyi yet iiifjnnicus, men and women. !rhe casual person must 
not he confoM with the merely slow, indifleront, or unpunctual 
miscreant. The casual person, it is true, is unpunctual and lazy, 
with a strenuous indolence of his own; but indideront he is not. 
Ho is interested in too many things at the same time, and thus is 
alwayr a stage behind or before the real business of the moment. 
He misses an impoitant appointment because bo is trying to keep 
two others equally momentous, and all arranged to fall within 
three-quarters of an hour of each other. One rendezvous is at 
Ilampstead, another in Kensington, a third in the City. Now, if 
the casual person were merely notorious for unpunctuality, 
the people whom he keeps waiting would execrate him, 
cut nim off with a shilling, refuse to employ him ^ if ^ he 
wanted employment, and never more send him any invita¬ 
tions. There is, however, a kind of amiability in the thoroughly 
casual person’s helter-skelter character which is often found to 
disarm indignation. People know that he really is doing his best 
to be in three places at once, and that only the inexorable laws of 
time and space prevent him from performing the feat. Therefore 
they wait for him, make excuses for him, give him another chance, 
till the triumphant offender can demonstrate that be really has 
done the work of thi'ee mornings in one. 

The casual person is so plainly his own enemy that it is really 
not worth while for other people to behave unkindly to him. 
Perhaps he pleases people by the very noiso and movement of his 
c;»wded life, in which ho is always trying to do everything with 
inadequate instruments. To him existence is a sort of Orusoe's 
island, and he is constantly exerting an ingenuity as groat as 
Orusoo’s in doing things in the wrong, hut in what seems to him 
the easy, way. If anything in his house is broken, ho docs not 
send for the carpenter; it is not worth while *, he mends it himself 
in a manner whidi, he says, “ will do well enough.” Jf a gas-pipe is 
cut (a thing which sometimes happens when the casual man is 
addicted to pistol practice in his bedroom), he stops the hole 
with a piece of soap and goes away and forgets all about the 
matter. If he cuts himself in shaving, ho hastily tears a con¬ 
venient shred of blotting paper, a rough-and-ready styptic, out of 
the first writing-case that comes to hand, lie smokes, but he never 
has any matches, and is often almost reduced to the primitive 
method of rubbing two sticks together to get a light. One 
has soon him working away at a cigarette with a burning 
gloss. It is dreadful to have him in a room wliem there am hooks, 
for he regards fly-leaves as pipe-lights in a state of nature; he has 
no regard for title-pages, and in the thin tissue-paper which 
guards engravings he rolls up tobacco and makes cigarettes. He 
m disliked in houses where decorative arms, swords^ creeses, and 
snickersnees are kept on the walls; for he draws a dagger to 
shar^ien his pencil, and, violating the old saw, will poke the Are 
with ti sword. In his character of Crusoe he enjoys doing things 
for himself. Ho mends any torn garments with pins, and fancies 
that all is well He has been seen trying to wind up the hull 
clock, when the key is lost, with a button-hook. He is often put 
to it sadly by his habit of losing keys, and climbs over the wall 
into his own house like a thief and a rubber. If the sash-ropes of 
his windows are brolfen, he keeps them open with the first prop 
that comes to hand, often n hair-hrush, sometimes a lexicon. 
When his curtain langs do not run smoothly (and in his house 
nothing runs smoothly), he climbs on a chair and pushes them with 
a poker. 

The motto of the casual man is ** That will do well enough.” 
He measures nothing to the line, neither his time nor his lawn- 
tennis courts. He rejoices in the d peu pros which is said to bo 
hateful to genius. HU watch, of course, U never in working 
order, and he makes shots at the hour of the day by observing the 
height of the sun and the length of the shadows. If he goes forth 
to &oot, it is discovered that he has a new and dangerous way 
of extracting his cartridges, because hU gun is out of gear. When 
be fishes, he is apt to snap the top-joint of his rod, and splice it 
roughly with a piece of the line, which he breaks olf for the pur¬ 
pose. He thinks that ill-tied gut rather adds to the excitement of 
angling, and thus loses many a mouster of the deep. He will 
take infinite pains to patch up any old article, not from stingi¬ 
ness, but because he never has time to buy a new substitute. 
Travel brings out the character of all men, hut especially of the 
casual man. You find him poring over the JUts of trains and the 
time-tables pMted up in miiway stations, because he has lost his 
seveuteenthHmdshaw, or thereabouts. Ho never notices whether 
the train by which he means to travel starts at night or in the 
morning. It is needless to observe that he pays a porter to see his 
luggage lab^ed, and that the baggage starts on a separate tour 
of Its own* The casual man is seldom so much in bis element as 
when he arrives at a house, like the companions of Ulysses, 

bringing with him only empty hands.” He is great in the season 
of mambifts. His packing is a thing worth witnessing. Stand¬ 
ing before open drawers and wardrobes, he heaps such objects as 
foney sumsts at random in a portmanteau, and closes it when it 
is ftm. Then he discovers that he has left his sponge, his boots, 
bis bruBbf's,.an indispensable coat, and half-a-dozen other articles, 
all of which be ^stows in a railway-rug, which he straps 
askew, finishing off by stuffing a number of articles into his great¬ 
coat poeketS)» blUny of his efleots he carries in his hat-box, which 
lias m lock, the casual man having once cut it out in the absence 
«l^akey|lMitfo 4Mtoge1dierwitis^^ At every favourable 


opportunity these things take to themselves wings and disappeari 
in company perhaps with the casual umbrella, which can only be 
opened by the lud of a walking-stick, and which pinches a man'e 
fin^rs severely when he tries to shut it. 

Energy combine<l with want of foresight, desire to reach all 
manner of ends without regard to means, is of the essence of the 
casual man's character. When ho is a bachelor, it is npedless to 
say that very much of his valushlo time is wasted in the manu¬ 
facture of rough-and-ready appliancos to take the place of buttons. 
When he is married to a casual wife, the pair between them weuld 
exhaust any but the inscrutable and inexplicable patience which 
the world extends to the amiably casual. The pair are never in 
time for anything; they are apt to go to houses where they arc 
expected that day week, or were expected tlie week before. They 
give and accept invitations quite recklea^ly, with that implicit 
faith in Providence and in things coming all right somehow which 
is the religion of the casual. It is not known how the casual man 
deports himself in business, perhaps for the reason that he cannot 
survive for a day in that particular struggle for existence. In 
literature he is remarkable chiefly for possessing absolutely none 
of the commonest works of referonco, so that his hours are 
occupied in excursions to the British Museum Beading-room, 
where, when he arrives, he discovers that he has forgotten his 
ticket. He is therefore compelled to trust to a playful memory, 
which commits him to sea-fights in Oentral Asia, and to 
muddies of dates, orthography, names, and references, which 
baffie the efforts of any critic to clear them up. Por- 
haus the casual man is sometimes not above trading on the 
piinlic leniency. He knows that people will say, “ It is only his 
way,” and will not only forgive him his way, but even do for him 
the dull dry work that his flighty soul detests. The casual man 
of this sort is on the verge of sinking to the condition of a Harold 
Skitnpole. When he ceases to struggle, when he gives up his 
noble endeavours to got the bettor of time and circumstances, he 
ceases to be excusable. People find bim out, and despise him ; 
but their contempt is apt to bo so indolent that he is never made 
to feel it. As long as he is ingenious in his slovenliness, he is 
onl)* a scattered surviving type in modern England of charactor- 
istiua that are common to all the less advanced world. 

The English are one of the few peoples that are not, as a nation, 
casual. They are too impatient and too powerful to put up, ex¬ 
cept in municinal ailairs, military matters, the Intelligence IJe- 
nartment,” ana so on, with things that “ will do well enough.” 
They are enraged when trains are not punctual, and make their 
anger felt j they vigorously object to bad dinuein and bad accom¬ 
modation ; they*know what they want, and they do not rest till 
they get it. Nothing can be more unlike tlio character of the 
Irisii, who are ail too easily contented, and who, for shiftiness, 
desultory resource, and good-humoured contrivance, might be 
almost called the type of a casual nation. The Scotch, however, 
in a dour, despairing w'ay, are almost, if not quite, as casual. 
There is no dirt, mismanagement, roughness, want of proper 
appliances of any sort, such as one sees at a small Scotch 
manufacturing town or railwav station. The people nut up 
with ugly and sordid makeshifts, not, like the Irish, be¬ 
cause they are nimble-witted and good-humoured, but 
because they are pessimistic. Tho Irishman is casual because 
his quids spirit moves away from material things, and in a moment 
wanders after a dozen dreams, projects, fancies. His nature shakes 
itself too easily free from material and avoidable discomfort, and 
he is easily satislied that holes iu roois let in air as well as rain, 
and that unmended roads fulfil some purpose in the scheme of the 
universe. The Scot, on the other hand, seems to say within him¬ 
self that this is an evil world, that the next is worse, tlmt we do 
not deserve better treatment than the local railway company or 
municipality {^ives us, and that we shall probably experience much 
more grave*misfortuut» one day. A people that has home the 
East wind and Calvinism so long has learned indifferently to 
endure all manner of minor grievances. Therefore no trouble is 
taken to remedy things easily remediable, to substitute realities for 
makeshifts, and this temper produces all the results of casualnoas. 
It is scarcely necessary to remark on the casualness of Turks, 
Spaniards, and Italians. The Ottoman Turlc, indeed, may dispute 
the pre-eminence in letting things slide with the Irishman, and 
his religion encourages what is his national tendency. To extir¬ 
pate casualness in men and peoples, to put down acquiescence, and 
crush the misplaced ingenuity of makeshifts, is apparently the 
great mission which is reserved for the English race. The English 
millennium is one in which everything wHl move with the pre¬ 
cision of clockwork. It would be well to begin by converting the 
casual persons who are always with us. 


THE THAMES IN NOVEMPER. 

W S can conceive nothing much more pitiable than the lot of 
the man who, on the strength of a summer acquaintance 
with the Thame^ takes a house upon the river on a long and fast 
lease, with the intention of living in it all ^e year round: yet 
this is a very possible thing to happen, Eew things can be 
more eochafitug than the change to green fields and hanging 
woods, and water ri|>pUog over mose^own weirs, from the 
stifling the town in the parching droughts of 

the dofr*^yf. J^nly evening, after a tedious dinner eaten with 
a jaded kppMifo, ^ hive been hustled and crushed beyond huosaii 
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endurance the taiiited vapour hatha of overcromied reception- *into a more Dutchliko piece of scenery. Oneshaddero inroluntaiily 
rooms. You etrdlled home in the early moruingr iilouK the tranquil at the vision of tho leadwn-coJoured stream, ^rcSing its turbid 
slopes of I’U'cadilly, and, lookinj? abroad on the towers of the cuiTeiit between vapour-ridden banks. You or© ^pt back ot 
Crystal Paluee and on the Surrey h«i}rhta, you felt an irresistible spun round should you rest for a moment upon your oars, though 
longing for an immediate change. After the briefest spell of that is rather an ailvantfigu tluin otherwise. For, whenever you 
fevenah slumber, followed by h bath and llie pretence of a break- relax io vour oxorcise, the .air strikes a chill to your marrow; Mtd* 


the fouiuler of the mngnillcent palace •, with perhaps an occasiunui personal animosity as the very ea^odimentof graJLuitous dreariness 
thought oi the luncheon on which you were already reckoning with since you Iniow die suu is shining on the adjacent hills. You hear 
bopeuil ardour. Or you have taken a host at Tluiiiiee Jlitton or outof the dimness on the turnip-tiedds on either side the melancholy 
Ilalliford, and, streUdiing lustily to the sculls, you are shooting bleating of the half-starved sheep} you can but imperfectly dis- 
thminrh the stately docks of hw.oih lij.ldnLr in thn Aliidlnwh fit. 1 ii/'itv ami nn 



be piloted through the iiilricacics of bridges and locks by beaming inn. There is a blazing lire in tbe bar, but not a spark iu 
eyes and silvery voices. In any case, and whether you take your your fuvouritH parlour. lltitUer than seud out for tough 

pleasure in society or solitude, as to the pleasure itselt there can million chops, you compromise for the coarse rashers of bacon 

be no mistake. You like Jifo and gaiety and natural beauty, which are the alpha and omega of the winter bill of fare; eggs,of 
and you have them all. Aaturw seeks to win you to her at course, there are none; aud you find that the famous beer has 
every turn, and vorj| speedily she succeeds. It is not in mortal given out. They are waiting for consignments from Uie October 
man to resist the inlluences ol the balmy air and the ox- brewings: and you have to make shift in the meantime with a 
hihiration ol the swiltly-clnijiging scene. Now you are passing liquor so cloudy that it is well you are swallowing it out of 
under a succession of trim lawns aiid blooming shrubberies, pewter vcmhoIs. 

now tbrougb a wilderness ol willowy banks, now under softly in short, in tho course of your trip the disenchantment ia 
feathering woods or tl»o hfuiging hou.scs of some ancient market absolute; and things only get worse if you doggedly persist 
town. These lines of buildings may be commonplace enough; in imcumuliitiug such exi^riences. 'Jiie only ditVoi-ence is that, 
yet, taken m iv\erse, they luue a certain jiicturesqueness. us tlie winter draws on, ua the days grow shorter still and the 

At all events you are anything hut disposed to be o\er- temperature kwps liilliog, tho whole of the Thames Valley ia* 

fastidious. The Hash of the wiirru simshine in your eyes and on more or less submerged, wiide the tlow of tho river itself becomes 
your spirits blinds tbeiu to all defecis, while it dazzles you with a more and more unmanageable. You would as soon think of 
faiiyluud glamour, *I ho muddy river itseli .seems to sparkle turning out for bout ♦exercise ujtou it ns of indulging yourself in a 
like 111 irror; and the citizens ]f>)Iitig in their punts migdii he yachting cruise to ISpitzbergeu in January. Of course you cannot 



osier-beds have a charm of their own, with the reed bii^ls us you cun persuade to remain in your service to i'ace the demons 



love, or ratbor of pas.sion, at lir.^it sight; and, if you are of an winter. Now and then a continuance of liaid black frost will 
impulsive and imprcs.'iionablu nature, YOU seek interview.s straight- soliilify the moisture, if it dm*8 not dry it. The sun at noon, 
way with l.be local house-agents, and ar(< instdled on terms more though he is shining bright and cieiir, has scarcely power to raise 
or less moderate among tlie dwellers in tho cojeslial regions. a. perceptible va})uur. Tho a\volh‘ti river flows along in its winter’s 

If you take poasossion of your new residence even at the bed, a winding expanse of slotly liiue. The glittering boar-frost 
autumn Icrin, it may still appear all your fancy painted it. There lies in sheet.'s upon tbe sloping fields, and embi’aces the woods and. 


. emhoweriiig the arciies w'hilo it lusts is singularly exliilarutiug, thanks its contrW with 

ox too verandah. 1 hough the woials that eucircle the house are the normal gloom of the season. Hut one cannot hibernate con- 
taking their autumn lints, they are not the less attractive on that teutedly in the hope of some occasional hours oi'singular beautv.. 
account; and the cattle an* still pasturing in verdnut meadows, And tho mast phlegmatic of men, unless he has been bred among 

while the river, as jet unswolleii by rain, is flowing peace- the Dutch canals, may have reae .. 

fully lu its natural clnumels. Hut after a while a change '*—’ ’ . 

begins to steal over the spirit of jour summer dream. 'jfie 
days are become disagreeably short, and tho mornings imjst 
objectionably damp. In ))l!ii;e of ilic smiling landscape you loved 
to coulempliite from your dining-room window, you can distinguish 
nothing through tho dripping condensation on liie panes. Not that 


. , reason to regret the day when he- 

signed tho lease of a low-lying cottage orn4 on tho river. 


TIIK VAbLRt OF THE SARIXE. 



the shrubbery are dripping. There is waitir running down the the chain of mountains to ie north. This valley, through y^ich 
walls end glistening upon the gravel paths; while a raw, chilly flows the river Sarino, is one of the least known in Switeerland* 


steam is rising thickly from tlie meadows below the house, and Hyi-oii, fShelley, and Mr. Matthew Arnold, beaideB a mnltitudo of 
shuts out thoee windings of the river which you used to admire - foreign writers, have made untravelled Englishinen famUiar with 
jou are disposed ft) con^rratulate yourself as cir- the xxicks of Naye,” and “ Jamao delicately tall above ita sunlit 

*.......... X . . . . . firs.” And fkrt hlai-iAliMt aitmmi’f luiw. »rIf. 

^side. 
pflgeaof 
course of the 
the Sarine is not 

the notion ot distracting,your mind and setting your sluggish blood which unfortunately we can only quote the openimr 

1 stranger within your giitt.*s-;-whom you have “Through this elevated ti‘act the river outs STway inaimviae 

nf P»cUircs of thc cxcitiiig variety some five or six hundred feet in depth, which winde for l ea gu ee 

"“-‘“1^-i"*" >■<>«' «cheme witL betwetm thegeBUs hiU., untli0u»ht<&uBtiHt.«dg9i.A»«^^ 
Whldrirr ‘ ‘r* *>“ mid then, suldealy.thtongli the bough, of thr^,tKOT«W 

««l the window, helme^ticnliv. nLr» ««»> ^ ^ 




v^heie the 


this it sftfims is rBih«r a ' 7 ; ' 7 '“^ ®al»ds; a &od on the other idiore, at the eame spots, leavinir lUtle I 

&hku«. B^mind«uicanuior.»l^;TifL.^Xe^^^ :i± 
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«bovej| «od mely ylaited by any curiouB wandoreTB alons 
tibe bardly tzMaable leotpath which atruggles for existence beneath 
%hB rocha/’ A. more detailed description of the upper part of the 
yalley ie (pvau in Mendelssohn’s Letters. He crossed the Col do 
Jaman, and walked down the valley from Montbovon to 
Ihtin $ and. the paesages describing his walk are among the most 
charming in a charming book. Apart from these two wt iters 
the valley has hardly found a place in literature; nor has it been 
particulaily well treated by the guide-books. Mr. Ihill alone 
MOWS Bopiething like knowledge and first-hand information; but 
c^en his account of the valle;^ is meagre and unsatisfactory. In 
fact^ the whole mountain district west of the Gemmi is littlo known 
by Englishmen, and deserves to bo much better known than it is. 

. It is possible to enter the valley Imin a number of difierent 
.noints. The most obvious is to. take the train from Lausiiune to I 
iiulle, a quaint little market-town at the foot of the Molesoii, | 
arid thence walk or drive the sixteen or eighteen miles to | 
Bossini^es, or Ohdteau cl’Clex, or whatever else may be the 
traveller’s destination. The most noticeable thing on tbi.si road is 
the gorge passed shortly before Hossini^res. Here tho lowest 
alopes of the mountains on the right bank of the Sarine dip down 
as if to join the roots of the Oorjeon and the Planachaux, the 
mountains that riso from the further bank. Geologists say 
that the two slopes once did actually join, and that tho broad, 
fertile valley from Rossinit>res to a point beyond Ohati'au d’tlox 
was once a great lake, filled by the waters of tlie river, which in 
time wore for itself a channel through the h&rd limestone rocli, 
and left the valley diy , and liastened onwards to tho A nr. The 
road passes at a considerable height above the darlc b(;d of tlie 
rushing, swirling water,, hemmed in between its grey walls 
•of rock, but with pines growing thickly at every point 
whore the wall recedes, and leaves room for ihtj moss ter¬ 
races in which they grow. Tho road is splendidly engi¬ 
neered; and, as the carriage turns round its sharp curves, 
the traveller could almost look over tho <ulgo and down into the 
gorge. The air is fresh mid alive, and full of tho sound of clash¬ 
ing waters; and tlie travoller uowly conio from England, evented 
and exhilarated by an abundance of now sensations, will ut 
first perhaps find the broml rolling pastures which open out 
further on, and in tho midst of which lies (Jhuteau d’CteK, a littlo 
.tome and monotonous. Similar, in the sudden contrast it affords, 
is tho other coach road, which reaches the volley from Aigle, 
passing Oomballaz and ijt^choroUe, and descending to Chateau 
d’Oex by the fine gorge of Ktivaz. Itut, besides these triumphs of 
engineering, there sre several w’ell-know^n passes over the hills 
from the lake and the Rhone valley which can only bo traversed 
<m foot. Of these the best know,u i.s tho Col de Jamaii—appa¬ 
rently for no better res son than because Ryron made a common¬ 
place remark about it; but iliere ore two other passes, from Ville- 
neuve by the Col Chnudes, and from Roche by tho Col do 
Jort^, one of which, at nil eventa, is well worth tho half-day 
that must be devoted to it. The view from the Col des Chaude.s 
itself is not so fine us from the better known Col de Jaman; but, 
in its descent, the path cros.ses what is porhnp.s the most beautiful 
mountain stream in iSwitzeriaud, and follows up its course for 
about a mile before diverging again to tbe uortb for Chateau ci’Oex. 
The path dips, and rises again through thi» wood which clothes 
the bank, but is never far from the stream, which, now dasbiug 
wer the rocks in a foaming rapid, now stindiiig peacefully through 
«ts narrowing limegtoue walls, is always of the same perfect colour 
and purity. It tempts irresistibly to a bathe, and any one who has 
had a swim in the liougriu on a fine summer afternoon will not 
easily forget his sensations. The other col mentioned is one hardly 
to be recommended, though any one who wishes to make himself 
well acquainted with tho mountain district from tho Aiglo road 
to the Ool de Jaman should certainly not omit it. It is a 
long day’s walk of nine or ten hours, very hot and waterless 
in its commencement, as the northern slopes of the Valais always 
are, and with the path very diilicult to find further on, over the 
immense spongy pastures that lie at the foot of the Tour d’Ai and 
^ur de Mayen—those strong twin rock-Bummits which so many 
travellets must have noticed from Vevey and Lausanne, but whicn 
firom no other point are so really imposing. There are still two 
ways of reaching the vivllej,over and above tho ordinary level road 
firom Than—^namely, by the Ool de Fillou and G.8teig, or by 
Oharmey and the Valiko de Vert Champ, The first of these 
is hardly in our district, but rather in that of the Biablerets, 
and is sufficiently well known. The valley of Jogne, through 
which other road lies, is peculiar in being of all the remote 
valleys in Switzerland perhaps the least known to English 
travelleia» There is a ^;ood little inn at Oharmey nevertheles-s, and 
exoellsnt trout-fisbing m the Jogne, which is almost as beautiful 
a stream as the Hongrin. The valley is of much tbe same cha¬ 
racter as that of the Sarine, but is perhaps more perlectly virgin 
nnd untqioiled in its sunny pastoral peace. One thinks what a pl^ 
this would be for a weary Londoner just to rest in for a week or 
#0 and refresh mind and body alike; but then there are no glacim 
and notbifig approaching to a Matterhorn in tbe Val. de Jogne, 
and these seem neoessary to most Englishmen’s enjoyment of 
Switserland, , 

The two plaoea in the Sarine valley itself where an Englishman 
would be l^ly to stay are Chateau d’Oex and Bossinibres. «At 
Mch of these plaoea there are good and cheap pensions tenanted 
during the sttmmev months by a motley assemblage of Enj^lish 
mi Amerieana attneted to the valley by cheap, living 
end health aiaf* Tiimf, wai p^hi^ the majority, of these 


have wintered at Montreux nr Oku'cna, and then, when the 
summer Iieata made the Inke-side unbearable, luive taken 
iiight to the mountains. Some go into the Val dos OrmontS, 
others to Ohanipi$ry under the lient du Midi, others to Ch&toau 
d’Oex, All types of character are represuntod ut the long dinner- 
table, from the old genileuiaii who tells you that ho led tho 
cotillon at Nice twenty years ago, aud who has apparently passed 
his life wandering about lUo Continent ever since, down to the 
young lady fresh fri>m the dissipations of India or Malta, who has 
only conic to Switzerland because there is a y<iunger sister whoso 
healtli lias to be luolnd after, mid who informs you that Chuteau 
d'Oex is the stupidest place she over saw, and that she never was 
so bored in her life. And indeed no one who does not like wulk- 
ing, and to whom the eleinciit.9 of a simple country life are not 
continually fresh and interesting, will find much to amuse him at 
Cliuteau ci’Oex. Rut it is a district rich in interesting wallw, 
which are all at a coinpanilively low level, it is true, for the 
highest point only just exceeds eight thousand feet, but which 
make any one who will explore them acquainted with a great deal 
of beautiful country. The special features of the district are tho 
wonderful panoramas obtainable from any high ]ioint. From the 
Cray, for instance, whose steep grass slopas rise just above Ohdteau 
d’Oe.x, a view can be had wiiich must bo one ql the most extensive 
in Switzerland; and this tliougli tho height is only six thousand 
feet. The whole line of tho Rerneso Oberlund from tho Kiger to 
tho Raluihoru, and again beyond tho Gem mi to tho Rent do 
Morelos, is in full view, Mont Rhine, too, is there with all his 
Aiguilles, the whole snow*y nuiss of a wonderful buttercup yellow 
n» the setting sun strikciS it; and just in front, peering over the lower 
ranges, are two distant white points which must be in tho Zermatt 
district, and are perhaps iio others than the Rent Blanche and 
tho Matterhorn. Rehiud i.4 tho plain of Sw itzoriand, backed by 
the Jura; and those misty lines wdiich gleam as tho sun strikes 
them are the Lakes ofNeiichutel and .Murat. Most of this view 
can bo seen by merely rising little more than a ihou^nd 
fei^t above Chateau d’< >(»x, and no place can be umnterefeting from 
whiidi such a view tif Urn great aiiow-puuhs can be obtained 
by an hour’s walk. The hills thuuLselves riso into curiously 
abrupt saenmils; the liiuoslone falling into shapes even more 
grotesque than usual. It is ii comuiou thing to find a hill rising 
in the usual Bleep grass slojm from Chuti'au d’Oex, but cut oil' 
perfectly straight on the other side, so that you can lie at the top 
and lean over and looli si might down a thou.'stind foot or so. 
Then such isolated rock towers a.8 that of tho Tonx d’Ai, rising 
Budilenly from an ordinary 8lo]ie, ns if ],lauted there by some 
gigantic hand, are common in this district. l*'rom any point on 
the other side of the valley tlier <3 is a succession of these square 
rock uuis.«es to be seen ut intervitl.s along tho summit of the oppo¬ 
site chain. J usL under them are excessively steep slopes of cUsanty 
grass, and then a basin or hollow in tho hills, where a spring 
tulies its rise, liow.s quietly for a little way, and then in a series of 
leaps and bounds makes its way downwaids to the valley. These 
hollows are som<*time.s not very easily acccssiblo, not suiriciently 
so to make it worth while to pasture tho cattle in them, and aru 
woiulorfully lonely. I’erhaps you Jiear a ciuiplo of eii<»w-bunti«gf» 
uttering their monotonous, plaintive call above your head, and now 
and then a hawk wheels and looks down, and gives one cry; 
but thora is no either .sound, and any one who kiiows Switzerland 
will miss the cheerful musie of the cow-bells, and think that hu 
never before at so low a height found so solitary a spot. Ruch is 
tbo aspect of the hills on the nortli side of the valley, of tbe ridge 
that begins with tbe Cray and ends with the Rent do Rrenlelre— 
this latter the highest point of tbe chain, and worth a visit if 
only lor the rare llowers to bo found in tho Vul d(3 Mortoys, one of 
those hill-basins already uientionud, which lies below its tiual slouc 
of almost bare rock. On the other side of tho valley aro the 
highest points it contains, thoGummfiuli and the Uuhli—tbo first a 
grey limestone tooth over eight thousand feet high, commanding a 
wonderful view over the ghtciera of the Dinblerots and tho Wild- 
horn, and tho second olfering to tho enthusiastic climber tho only 
chance of breaUug his neck tUero is to bo found in the district. 
The.se ate hardly mentioned in the guide-buohs, but tlio veteran 
Gottlieb Studer iiistoiiccs the Qumuifiuh os one of tbe chief 
points of view in the Alps; and Mr. Rail, whose bi>ok is usually 
BO full and correct where other guides break down, would do well 
to devote another page or so tq these ^Kiints, and to the topo¬ 
graphy of the district generally, in a future edition of tho Atjune 
Guide. 

It is not till A comparatively late date that this valley makes its 
appeaivmce in history. The important Roman road, leading from 
Vibiacus (Veveyj to Vindonissa (VViudisch), used not only for 
troops, but also for articles of commerce passing into and out of 
Italy by the Great 8t. Bernard, must have traversed the open 
country just outside the mouth of the valW; but there is no 
evidence of the Romans having explored it. The Swiss historian 
ofVauddoes indeed see in Etivaz the Latin word and 

would no doubt infer that a cohort must have been detached from 
tlie legion stationed at Vindonissa to occupy this remoto 
glen. This is possible, tliongh dubious; but when the writer goes 
on to derive the name Saxiema, given to part of tbe ridge between 
the head of the E^tivaz valley and the Val des Ormotits, from 
Saxa inuif and to recount the unpresskin of awe he received from 
this evi'toee of the ubiquity of the Roman arms, he makes him¬ 
self a but, necessary warning to the amateur philologist 

The firpt hieltory of Ghiiteau d’Oex is the usual history of 
a towja fiMOg iteelfr partiy by payment and partly by 
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force, from petty tyranny of a feudal lord. The lord in Ihls 
catie was the OOunt of Gruyeres, whose castle is still to be seen, 
with the yillage huddling close under it as if for shelter, on the 
top^of an isolated mound near BiiUe. Iiater on in those days of 
freedom we find the Oh&teau d'Oex citixens sometimes turbulent 
and quarrelsome enough. A quarrel between them and the 
mountaineers of Los Ormonis, ending in the summary hilling and 
slaying of a good number of the latter, led to the interference of 
lierno j and OhAteau d*<)ex lost a considerable slice of territory by 
way of punishment ibr tbo tmtrecuidanve of her citizens. Nowa¬ 
days the peaceful business of life bos sobordd the people, and the 
stranger sees no truces of the old quarrelsomeness; but they are still 
a manly and simple nice, with whom it is worth while to make 
ucquaintaucc. To one who has not much time to spend in the 
valley the chief source of interest connected with its inhabitants 
will be the curious mixture of languages that obtains among them, 
^'rench is spoken in Ohutenu d’Oex and as far as Rougumont \ 
after that Gorman at once begins, but the two languages still 
struggle for the mastery, and wu lind many places with a French 
ns well as a German imuie. Qsteig, for instance, is also called 
OhAtelet, and Saanen is also willed (iessona3\ 'fhe strange names 
of the mountains also seem to promise material for n philologist. 
JV/iA, Rmit, Sofothi (the h sounded), Vanil Noir ( VanU weans 
^*rock” in the Fribourg dialect), Partaluweyi —such are the 
names of a few points in the neighbourhood of (Jhatcau d’Oex. 

It would be a good thing if an ICuglish traveller now and 
then, instead of rushing about from Chnmoiini to Zermatt, and 
from Zermatt to the Oberlutid, would just explore one such river 
valley ss that of the Sariuc. lie should do it kmipsaclc on back, 
not walking more per diem than the distance which Mr. Ruskin 
says can bo accomplished with pleasure and profit—namely, ton 
or a dozen miles—and stopping hern and there to climb a moun¬ 
tain to get a general view and fix the geogmphy of the valley in 
tho mind. In this way a traveller can ronlly see, observe, and 
enjoy, lie has ‘Meisure to grow wise.” He can talk to the 
people, and, if a linguist, there will bo plenty to interest him. He 
will get fond of the river and tho valley, and will begin to com¬ 
prehend the Switzer’s atfoction for his country. An FngUsbman 
IS born anywhere—in London or in a big pitiviAial town, 
or perhaps in some summer resort never revisited, or even 
in the colonies. How can his affections twine themselves round 
a particular spot in the same way as do those of a ISwissf 
^Qet up on any point which commands a long stretch of the 
valley, say tho top of tho first rise from La Tine, on tho 
way to tho Ool do .Taman, and you will see the rich and fertile 
land spread out beneath your feet, an undulating park-like valley, 
rich and prosperous, with snug little towns showing at frequent 
intervals; the mountains rising hero and tliere to hare rock at 
their summits, hut with long elopes of rich grass feeding a multi¬ 
tude of cows, and dotted about with chalets. For this is the real 
cWse district. Gruyores itself is in sight on its little hill down 
the valley. Jloyond it opens the plain, and through the whole 
valley runs tho river like a band of silver in the sun. The river is 
not navigable till Fribourg, but it is a source of wealth neverthe¬ 
less, for the wood is floated down it from far up tho valley, and 
here in the spring floods the flotimr has to plv his perilous trade. 
But it is its direct communication with tho plaiju which has done 
so much for ihe valley. Standing on the Moldaon, tho last high 
point down the valley, you have all the Alps at your back, and at 
your feet the rich central plain with the blue lino of tho Jura on 
thei further side. As a Swiss looks down the valley every inch 
of it is familiar to his eye. Ho has trodden every one of those 
mountain paths as a hoy, hotte on back; on that slope he watched 
the goats, a child of ten; that chalet, which is to you only a pic¬ 
turesque white dot above the pines, Ikdongcd to his grandfather; 
that other is his own, and he could, if vou asked him, tell you all 
about every chalet on the hill-side, and the history of its owner. 
He Imows the river, too—in what year it has been in flood, when 
drier than its wont. As you talk to him you hoar ihojodel echoing 
across to you from the other side of the valley. Your companion 
puts his hands to his mouth and shouts back the answering cry. 
You rcuiomber that this is the country of tho Rnnz des Vnehos de 
Gruyores, aa is its full name, and you can realize how every inci¬ 
dent of this homely pastoral life is imprinted on the mind of one 
of these mountaineers, and how every spot is full of associations. 
So you can comprehend that passionate love of country which has 
made the Kan'S des Vaches proverbial; you can understand what 
bis valley is to a man who was born there, who has made a home 
for himself there, and who, after seeing his children grow up round 
him, expects to die there. 


IlYDHOPATHIC ESTABJLlSIIMKNTS. 

A mong th© things which well-bred persons are supposed to 
kn(»w nothing abovtt are tho mysterie-s of .(hydropathy. The 
very name has disagreeable associations. To speak of the water-cure 
seems to suggest a want of bodily cleanliness and to reflect dis¬ 
credit on tho homely institution of the sponge-bath. Yet, by 
questioning people more closely, one fluda a Inrge number who 
are more or less familiar with hydropathy, either through their 
amxx experience or through that of their mends. The hydropathic 
astabwment is in truth a growing institution, and evidently 
imewers tp certain characteristic wants of the age. Within the 
iMt twenty or thirty years the number of these establishments has 


greatljr increased. The jaded Londoner need no longer migmte 
to Germany, SwitserUnd, or Scotland in order tofta^ the traa^ 
quil enjoyments of hydropathy; he need not even travm to York-* 
^ire or Worcestershire, Close to Ms ftuvspreading city he majr 
find establishments which offer Mm sabstontially all the aavantagea 
of the more remote institutions. There would seem to be^ some 
special virtue in the agency which the law of the adaptation of 
supply to demand is thus l^ringing to our very doors. 

it is easy of coune to understand how these establishments^ 
as quiet health resorts, are becoming an important feature in 
modern life. It is a trite remark that people are nowadays living 
much too intensely, and that, as a consequence of the excessive 
speed at which they try to travel through the world, they are 
forced every now and again to take a breathing-space. The hydro¬ 
pathic establishment, by inviting overworked persons to retire for 
a while to a pleasant retreat where the life is simple and all about 
them are resting too, has an obvious utility just now. Yet this 
does not account for the distinguishing features of hydropalMc 
among other health resorts. The increasing use of water as a 
rcmediil principle suggests some curious reflections. It looks, 
after all, as though the morning sponging were becoming unequal 
to cope with the polluting agencies of modern life. It may ve^ ‘ 
well be that tho sooty air of London leaves a much heavier deposit 
on the bodily surfaces it reachos than can be removed by the old 
methods of lavation. The Turkish Bath, with its shampooin^s 
and exudations, appears to be becoming a necessary appliance m 
hydropathic resorts; and this peculiar agency would be exactly 
fitted to counteract such intliiences as those just referred to. One 
may ask, too, whether many of the processes of hydropathy do not 
point to an increasing contamination of the internal substance of 
the organism. It is said to be the merit of the Turkish Bath that it 
removes impure and injurious matters firom the blood; and this effect 
is also aimed at with yet greater vigour in that mystery of certain 
hydropathic institutions called crisis.” Does this not suggest the 
observation that our highly artilicial life tends to supply not only 
our lungs with a loss pure atmosphere, hut our stomachs with a 
less pure diet ? 

Such may seem to the lay mind some of the special adaptations 
of hydropathy to our present stylo of life. Very likely the pro¬ 
fessional intellect may lind our suggestions crude enough. Other 
thoughts more curious still arise in our profane unprofessional 
minds as wo observe the methods resorted to by hydropathy. 
There is, ono would say, something peculiarly humiliatiuLr in a 
course of hydropathic treatment. Is it not sufficiently humiliating 
to he roused out of one’s bed at an early hour on a cold winter 
morning, to he hurried by a ruthless bath attendant into a sort of 
narrow sentry-box from the sides of which the unrelenting douche 
is ready to assault one P And is it a less ignominious experience 
afterwards to subject oneself, swathed in a sheet which pves to 
the figure it encloses a curiously forlorn and even sepulchral ap¬ 
pearance, to the rough usage of this same bath attendant’a 
powerful muscles ? Of all the operations, however, which appear 
to bo fitted to reduce the patient to a lowly state of miud, the packing 
is certainly the most striking. To lie on one’s back for half an 
hour or more in a gloomy, badly-lit compartment with the whole trunk 
and limbs inextricably swathed in sheets and waterproof wrappings, 
with no occupation save that of listening to the bath attendant’s 
oft-repeated and somewhat dreary jokes, and conscious of present¬ 
ing to this not too sympathetic fiinctiouary a most ludicrous and 
mummy-like appearance—this must surely he, one of the lowest 
forms of human degradation. These daily submissions of the body 
clearly constitute a very considerable course of self-mortification, 
not to speak of all the leaser afflictioos attendant on the hydropa¬ 
thic establishment; such as the rigid dieting, the liigpibriouB reli¬ 
gions ministrations, and so on. The phik^ophic mind may w'ell 
ask what it is that makes people voluntarily subject thenr- 
selves to so humiliating a mode of existence. We leave the 
question of the efficacy of these appliances as foreign to our discus¬ 
sion. Whether there is any potency in them or not, they appear 
to have a peculiar appropriateness in relation to the numerous 
ailments that arise from habits of excessive self-indulgence. The 
state of snThd grotesquely termed by the German student feline dis¬ 
tress (KtUzenjammer)f that is to say, tho remorse which follows 
gross intemperance, seems uniformly to seek a relief for itself in 
some kind of penance. The German student after Ms long carouse 
eats little and drinks seltzer; perhaps he even shuts himself in his 
room and reads Heine. So the l^ondon nouveau riche who has 
plunged too deeply into the excesses of the table may find a 
fitting form of penance in the prostrations of the hydropathic esta¬ 
blishment. 

Such being the characteristic excellences of l^dropathy, oiie 
is disposed to wish for a multiplication of its institutions, 
whether or not one attributes any further curative properties to 
the agencies employed. Those who share in this feeling will hear 
with regret that there seems some danger of these useful institu¬ 
tions failing to fulfil the functions just described. It appears to 
be difficult to keep life at the low level which the hydropathie 
restorer would prescribe. The patient soon begins to weaxy of the 
monotonous repetition of ablutions, wMle tire impulses of self^ 
mortification speedily exhaust themselves. Then there are the 
friends who accompany the patient, and who ere naturally unwill^ 
in^ to accept Ms present ascetic ty^ of existence. These, during 
their sojourn at the establishment will naturally do their best; to 
introduce the levity, and even the luxmy, of the outride wotfld.; 
The authorities are easUy prevailed 'Oh to relax thete stringsbl: 
regolatioos when they find theft, 1]y eo doUig^ thS(p Atti^ hew 
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dass of Tiaiton. And so it happens that the hydropathic establish¬ 
ment is rapidly bei2g transformed into sometliiiig hardly distin- 
fl^ishable from a pleasure resort. Indeed in some of the places 
bearing this name in the picturesque parts of Scotland it is quite 
understood that Tisitors come for the most part fbr the sake of 
the social diversions which they offer. Most of the establish¬ 
ments the attractions of good scenery, with numerous points 
for excursions. They give their patrons ample and varied fare, 
and some will even allow them to introduce wines ad libitum. 
Their spacious grounds invite to indolent flirtation, while their 
drawing-rooms become in the evening the scene of the ordinary 
worldly gaiety. The life of these places thus becoiucs very much 
like the life outside. It would seetn that instead of being tempo¬ 
rary retreats from the world, whore the ill-effects of an abuse of 
its possessions may be counteracted, tliey are tending to become 
the resorts of people in search of new social excitement. 

It is evident that these institutions cannot remain where tlioj 
are. Either they must give up their pretensions to bo health- 
resorts for the overworked and overfed in search of rost and un 
abstemious mode of life, or they must put a check on the jovial 
propensities of many of their frequeuters. As they exist now, tbo 
lot of the bon 4 Jide patient is by no means nn enviable one. Wljile 
honestly striving perhaps to fulfil the conditions of a real ascetic 
life, he finds himself confronted with all the signs of self-indul¬ 
gence. Ills very craving for repose is frustrated by the pivsenco 
of so many boisterous young persons who keep up music and danc- 
ifig to late hours, quite regardless of the wants of tliose for whom 
the establishment is professedly intended. If this statu of ihings 
continues and gets worse, as it threatens to do, it is plain that 
invalids will soon loam to shun places iu which their nerves 
are jarred by the noise and commotion incident to a gathering of 
pleasure-seekers. The hvdropathlc establisbmoni in its original 
lutention, as described above, would thus seem to bo in serioUvS 
danger of collapsing. And, if so, mixiern society will have to do 
without one of its most wholesome correctives. Oau nothing bo 
done to arrest this process of degeneration P 

Tho answer to this question is not a dillicult one. The invasion 
o'f the hydropathic establishment by iho tourist and the pleasure- 
seeker in geneml points to a want of appropriate places of recrea¬ 
tion and social amusemont. There is ample room in England for 
institutions like the Ponsion iu Switzerland, where the pleasures 
of good scenery may be combined with those of agreeable social 
intercourse, and at a moderate price. If only they were set up at 
points Buificiently remote from our large towns, they would pro¬ 
bably become the resort of pleasurtl and congeuial pefiple. The 
tourist who wants sooietbiug dillerunt from tho stifihess and 
isolation of hotel life should no doubt be gfaiifiod; only he must 
not come into competition with the invalid. The law of survival 
in the struggle for existence plainly tells very hard against the 
invalid in our modern hydropathic establishments. The number 
of healthy persons in quest of enjoyment is much greater lhau that 
of invalids; os a rule, too, they have more ineaus at their disposal 
than their unfortunate competitors; and, lastly, they hayo an 
obvious advantage in being able to further their aims by dint of 
energetic and persistent clamouring. The badly equipped invalid 
must clearly bo protected in the struggle, and this can be best done 
by a sharper demarcation of health and pleasure resorts. 

Tho hydropatbic establishment must be preserved as long as our 
mode of life coutains so many eleiuents deleterious to our moral 
and physical organism, lii addition to the tact of its providing 
useful remedies for prevalent mental and bodily disorders, the 
hydropathic establishment, by its very size, isolation, and conspicu¬ 
ousness, is fitted to afford a curious subject of thought to the 
spectator. He may well refiect, iu view of one of these spacious 
structures, on the folly of luaukiud in being so eager about the ends 
of life that it is ever aud again compelled to relinquish those ends 
for a time in order to recruit its overstrained energies. Tho 
hydropathic establishment stands out as a characteristic feature of 
contemporary life. It should be made os prominent and sinking 
an object as possible consistently with its iromediato aims. In 
this way it may prove a timely waiuing to many a roving touiist. 


LIFEBOATa 

I T may astonish a good many people to learn that during the 
twelve months which began on July i, i876, and ended on 
June 30, 1877, 4^164 wrecks, casualties, and colliaioos, involving 
injuiy to or loss of 5,017 vessels, occurred on or near the coasts of 
the United Kingdom. Yet that such was the number of accidents 
appears from the abstract of the Wreck Kegister for the period 
awve-mentioned, recently published by the Board of Trade, which, 
owi^to the&ct that the terrible calamities of this year have 
OAvaSi many to think more than they usually do on maritime dis¬ 
aster, my possibly attract some notice, but has not at present 
received more than the languid attention which is usuaUy^ given 
to Biis yearly statement of casualties to shipping. It is indeed 
singular that the English public, so much exrited by railway 
does not, except when stirred by some catastrophe 
seem to be greatly moved by loss of life on the coast iTatal 
Atm m however,in one respect, even more painful 
events than fktsl railway accidents. If a mim who is supporting 
hpSljniljis lulled h^no^ 

[to Want Bat there is nothing hut the work¬ 


house for, tho children of the sailor or fisherman wlioHs drowned. 
Neither the North Sea nor the Channel can be mode Hohle 
in damages. Yet when tradiug-vessela or fisbiug-smacks go 
nsboro aud some of the crews are lost, but little is usually said 
about the misfortune, while the long and minute account of 
railway accidents shows the great attention which they excite. 
How many people, for instance, gave much heed to, or now 
remember, tlint frightful disaster of the winter before last iu the 
North Sen, by wbick so many lives were lost and so many families 
made destitute. Let it be hoped that this comparative apathy does 
not come from the fact that the majority of men know that they 
may possibly be in a train which has a collision with anothei*, but 
that tliei'e is scarcely any appieciablo chance of their being in n 
vessel which founders or is wrecked. 

Of course it may bo said that a great proportion of the casualties 
which occur at sea are unavoidable, being duo to stress of weather, 
and are therefore in a diilerent category from those which take 
I)laco on land. Such a statement might 00 partly true with regard 
to the loss of property by shipwreck, but would be to a groat 
extent uutruo with regard to loss of life. As it is, a very large 
number of men are saved every year from drowning by well- 
organized eflbrt, and it is quite possible that the death-roll, 
which is still unhappily considerable, may be yot further re¬ 
duced ; for there is no reason lor supposing that science aud skill 
are exhausted, and 1 hat no further progress can bo made in im¬ 
proving the means whidh exist for saving life on the coast. Jt is 
to be lioped, therefore, that good reaiuts may follow if public 
attention is strongly directed to tho frequency, not only of colli¬ 
sions of vessels, but also of casualties of other kinds, and if tlie 
extent to which tbo loss of life consequent on those can bo 
diminished is fully realized. Fortunately, iuforiiiation on those 
subjects in the most accessible form has just been published, a 
number of the valuable iHU’iodical which the Naliounl Lifeboat 
Institution issue each quarter having very lately appeared. 
Everybody is aware that lifeboats render great services ou the 
coast, especially iu tho winter; but, despite tho vague admiration 
which is felt for their crows, tiro nature and value of these 
services are scarcely appreciated as they ought to be. 
Probably those who, without any previous knowledge of the 
matter, rend tiris unpretending little pamphlet will learn with, 
some surprise how much there is for lifeooats to do and how 
much they can achieve. On both subjects information is 
given, the lirsi being treated ia the most practical 
manner. The Board of Trade Keporl had stated the amount of 
disaster, but the editor of tho Journal of tho Institution has been 
able to improve on the oificial document, and to compile from the - 
elaborate charts attached to it an extremely clear wi'eck chart of 
the British Isles, showing tbo places where wrecks or serious 
casualties have happened during twelve mouths, and also the 
lou of the lifeboat stations, the former being indicated by 
dots, tho latter by red marks. Very thickly indeed are the 
dots clustered along the Easturn coast, while in many places the 
closeness of the red marks shows that the frequency or disasters 
bus not been peculiar to one year only, but has m^irked many suc¬ 
cessive winters and springs. In the extreme North-East, it is true, 
mishaps seem to have been few, owing probably to the bwhII 
number of vessels which go to that part of the coast. Thus, 
though there are lifeboat staiious near Buncansby Hoad, the amount 
of loss on the coast adjacent to it and in Moray Firth has apparently 
been extremely small. Bouth of thi^ however, along the east coast 
of Scotland, the dots increase, aud in the upmr part of the FirtU 
of Forth twenty-three casualties ore indicatect. About a degree of 
latitude further south is what appetm to be well-n^h the most 
disastrous seaboard in the United Kingdom. This is the small 
strip of coast lying between South Shields and Seaton Carew, in 
which Sunderland, Seaham, and Hartlepool are situated. Here life¬ 
boat stations are so many that the draugntsmamof the map has found 
considerable difiiculty in getting them all in, there being ten iu about 
fifteen miles; and here the winter and spring gales seem to have 
wrought terrible mischief. At the mouth of the Humber and 
along the coast of Norfolk, especially by Hasbro’ Bank, the dots 
abound, and oft* the mouth of the Thames, in the space between 
the Kentish Knock and Sheerness, there seem to have been more 
casualties than in any other part of the British seas of tho same 
extent. The enormous number of vessels wldch pass through these 
waters must, however, he taken into account; and, though they 
abound in shoals, there are probably fewer serious mis¬ 
haps in them proportionately than occur off Sunderland, 
Seaham, and Hai'tlepool. Xu the Downs and on the 
Goodwins there appears to have been a considorablo amount 
of misfortune, though perhaps less than might have 
been expected. Between Dover and Be^y Head the nlack dote 
abound; but from that place there is a nmked diminution of tbaot 
until the western side of Weat Bay is "cached. Oft* Flymopth 
Harbour only five casualties are recorded, hut ships proceeding: to 
Falmouth Imd worse fortune apparently than those which were 
making for the Sound. Along the greater part of the \Vestern coast, 
from the Ijand*B End to the Clyde, the ominous dots are very few 
compared with those which are so thickly strewn along the oppo¬ 
site coasts. It should be said, however, that there seoms to have 
been a good degl of^disaster in the Bristol Channel near Oardifi', 
imd that idnetflpn vesseb were dama^ The 

hlersey and thAC^yde l^esent a happy centmt to the Thames and 
theHiliur1neQ?»ftttd da vriiole the nornher of casualties on the 
Westetu eoMt^ thhugh not actually rinsll, ^ftpears so when 
trasted with m terrihly numerous diaaateM which ccoortaed^^tlkA 
Eastern shoMs. 
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That the leas of property occasioned hy all these iiymies to 
ressets and wrecks must hare been vwy g^reat is obviouSi and it 
would naturally be supposed that the loss of life would be very 
Kraat also: It seems, indeed, to have been very considerable, but 
not so laipfe as might be expMted. If the wreck abstract is cor* 
xect, 776 deaths were occaaoned by the casualties of the period 
which has been mentioned; but it is to be observed that, had it 
not been for lifeboats, this number would probably have been more 
tium doubled. In 1877 these saved 848 lives, a goodly number 
certainly, it must 1^ borne in mind, too, tlmt, as already 
atated, in many cases saving these lives meant saving families fVom 
want ; and as, besides rescuing all these men, the lifeboats pre¬ 
vented a considerable number of fisliinf^boats, on which the wel¬ 
fare of many people depended, from being lost, it is not easy to 
form an adequate idea of the aggregate amount of good which 
must have been done. Very singular, too, is it in these days, 
when working-men haggle over every hour of their labour, to iind 
how willingly the brave and skilful seamen who compose the life¬ 
boat crews do their very difficult and hazardous work for small 
l!«rward. Of course they must be paid. Suilors and fishermen 
who have to toil hard for their living cannot possibly be ex¬ 
pected to give their time, and frequently to labour very hard and 
to undergo great exposure, for nothing; but their pay is moderate, 
and very moderate, too, are the rewards which they receive for 
rescuing men from drowning. It is true that, if they save a ship, 
they may obtain salvage j but they are much more often able to 
save the lives of those on board vesstda than to take the vessels 


onslaugub made thereon hy the Lord Chief Jus^ce of 
last August. As we then predicted, Mr. Edwards ctf Preitbory 
is to bo loft in peace until the Court of Appeal has wmksd 
through a Jong list of cases which stand before Maartm v, 
Mackonochie; but Lord Penzance availed him^ last Saturday 
of the fact that Mr. Edwards’s case stands for judgment to eater 
an ^ent protest against the action of the Queen’s Bench Bivisioii, 
which prtictically prohibits him, as matters now stwd, rom allot¬ 
ting to Mr. Edwards the punishment which he obviously coimiders 
his due. Of course Lord Penzance’s utterances are not an actual 
and odective judgment, inasmuch as, despite oU his protesting, be 
bowed to the authority of the Queen’s Bench, apparently in the 
belief that the Court of Appeal would shortly see Jxizn 
righted; but the matter has now assumed such a peieonal 
aspect, and the issue involved is of such paramount import¬ 
ance, that, having at the time reproduced and commented on 
the liOT’d Chief Justice’s view of the question, we feel bound 
to notice what the person who is, with one exception, 
most interested in the eventual result has to say on the 
subject. It was singularly fortunate for Lord Penzance 
that he had an opportunity like that afforded by Combe v. 
Edwards for bringing forward arguments in sunport of his own 
judgment. The more important points on whicn the Lord Chief 
Justice impugned the sentence in Martin v. Mackonochie were 
not touchoa upon by Mr. Mackonoebie’s counsel, and therefore not 
argued by those who represented Lord Penzance in the Queen’s 
Bench. The conclusions at which the Lord Chief Justice arrived— 


into harbour or into safe waters; and saving life h —if the expres¬ 
sion may be allowed—much loss profitable than saving property. 
Yet, however trying and dangerous the work may be, however 
clear it may be that there will be no salvage, there never seems to 
be an instant’s hesitation about going out. 

A remarkable instance of this readiness, which occurred daring 
the present year, is recorded in the Lifeboat Institution’s Journal. 
On April 24 a barque went ashore oil* Arklow. The lifeboat 
crew, after being out all night, got near her in the morning; hut, 
owing to exhaustion, such as the hardiest men must sometimes 
feel, and to the very heavy sea which was running, could not get 
close to her. They therefore took the boat back to Arklow. A 
fresh crew immediately manned her, and succeeded, with much 
difficully and at eonsiderahle risk, in reaching the wreck, whence 
they took the fifteen men who were on board her safely ashore. 
Now it is clear that in this case the second crow must have been 
aware how arduous and how dangerous was the work before them, 
and also that there was no chance of salvage. Yet they hesitated 
not a moment. It may be said that they bad before them the 
prospect of saving life; but unfortunately men do not always 
show such readiness to save the lives of others at the risk of their 
own. The conduct of these bravo seamen was an admirable 
example of the spirit which animates the crews who every year 
rescue so many shipwrecked mariners. 

Very admirable, then, are the services recorded in the periodical 
of the Lifeboat Institution, and attention cannot bo too strongly 
^wn to them and to the results w^hich tlie Institution has achieved. 
Most men have a vague idea that a good many vessels are lost and 
injured every year, and that lifeboat crews *aru vciy courageous, 
but they never realize the wonderful amouut of disaster at sea or 
the extent to which the loss of life which that disaster might 
produce is diminished. As has been shown, the number of people 
who are drowned off the coast in twelve months would perhaps 
be more than doubled if it were not for the lifeboats. Such a 
fact is more worthy of consideration than many of those which 
are v^ loudly trumpeted, and the possibility of achieving yet 
more is also well worthy of consideration. What the Lifeboat 
IsBtiturion has done is wonderful; hut it may be able to carry 
its beneficent work further—^to save even more lives, and to 
preserve more vessels firom destruction. The pcsent lifeboats 
show the results of remarkable ingenuity and skill; but a steam 
lifeboat designed with great care is now being constructed which 
may be found to be far superior to any of those propelled by oars. 
If this vessel proves successful, a great step will have been 
made *, but a ^ance at the wreck chart of that terrible Eastern 
coast the dangers of which have been spoken of will show that to 
replace the boats now stationed on the worst parts of the seaboard 
by steam launches will he a very onerous undertaking. If this or 
Any other improvement should oe shown to he desirable, it is cei^ 
tainly more Imely to be made poissible if public attention is 
rect^ to the matter. Let it be hoped, then^ that the great calami¬ 
ties which have occuMed, widely different though they are from 
most of the casualties in which lifeboats are of service, may, owing 
to the deep impression they have produced, cause maritime disasters 
of all kinds to attract fpller notice than has usually been given to 
them. The courageoui efforts of the lifeboat crews deserve better 
recognition than they rerceive. The admirabhs,Institution which 
employs them cannot but be benefited if the great services which 
it now lenders, and the yet greater services which it may render 
in the future, are more genenuly and clearly understood. 


LOBD PENZANCE AND THE LORD CHIEF JUSTIOB. 

Mb Long Vacation , has afforded Lord Penzance lekniie and 
for ibe comporirion of an eUborate and teamed 


first, that the practice of the ecclesiastical courts did not warrant 
the issue of a monition to abstain from specified acts for the 
future, in addition to awarding punishment for such acts in the 
past, and, secondly, that even wnere such monitions may lawfully 
issue as a substantive, if mild, form of punishment, they were mere 
bndaj^uhmnaf incapable of being in any way enforced—were evolved 
out of his Lordship’s inner consciousness, and will therefore have 
for the first time to be met by Lord Penzance’s representatives on 
the appeal. These gentlemen now have tlieir brief fully and most 
ably prepared by Lord Penzance himself; and the form in which 
this has been done has also the advantage of prepossessing the 
minds of the Judges of Appeal with a permanent and lucid 
synopsis of the arguments ana authorities which will bo presented 
for their consideration. 

To turn to Lord I'enzance’s apology—if apology that can be 
U^rmod which is couched in terms of indignant remonstrance and 
refutation, tinged with a delicate vein of satire and dubiously 
sincere compliment—we proceed to state the main points on which 
the Lord Chief Justice and Lord Penzance so directly differ, and 
to summarize the arguments by which each of the contending 
judges persuades himself, And would iain persuade the world, 
that he, and ho alone, is in the right. 

In the first place, the Lord Chief Justice said that a monition, 
in the sense of a warning not to do any specified tict, is unknown 
to the ecclesiastical law as a punishment. Distinguishing ecclesi¬ 
astical proceedings into civil and criminal, ho lays down that in 
both classes monitions analogous to the interlocutory orders made 
by civil courts during the progress of a suit may bo issued com¬ 
manding the person to wbom they are directed to conform to 
certain rules of procedure necessary for the conduct of the 
cause*, and he also recognized the existence of a monition 
in the nature of an injunction, as the legitimate and na¬ 
tural result of a civil ecclesiastical moceeding, where the 
object cannot be otherwise attained. But, in criminal pro¬ 
ceedings in the ecclesiastical courts, the only monition which 
the Lord Chief Justice considered could form part or the whole 
of the ultimate punishment inflicted was that “admonition 
or monition ” which is merely the censure or rebuke administered 
by the judge, and is akin to the “ caution ” with which a police 
magistrate discharges a prisoner. Ho emphatically denied the 
power of , any court, ecclesiastical or lay, to anticiMte the 
future-*4n ‘ps8ing sentence for what has been done in the jpaOt. 
“No one has a right,” he says, “to presume, when an ofienoe 
has been committed, that the offender, having undergone his 
punishment, will again offend ”; and in truth there is some¬ 
thing incongruous in the idea of a punishment which merely con¬ 
sists in telling a man not to break the law—an obli ^tion resting 
on him os much before as after such an injunction. But the moni¬ 
tion in Mr. Mackonochio’s case was no mere piece of benevolent 
advice or caution; it was appended to another end definite een- 
tence ; and upon a subsequent act of disobedience to it Mr. Mao- 
koDoebie was, by means of a process which the Lord Ohi^ Juatise 
stigmatized as “ summazr an expression for which Lend Pen¬ 
zance would substitute wat of “speedy and inexpensive 
pended for three years. 

To this conrse of proceeding the Lord Chief Justice opndBefl 
two objections. First, that a monition in a femi suiti wnile, If 
pronounced as a definitive sentence, it carries with h no uhnrior 
consequenoes, cannot be more effeetive when to a defini¬ 

tive centeBce awarding a rncific punishment; w, aioon%. 4hSet, 
though euipension or depnvation was admitted^ witirin the jwih* 
diction of ecolesinstieal courts. It could oifiy m iafliofted as tiui 
eeotenoe of the court alter a faBhearimeritit fine 
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two ceaet in ^ PriTy Oonncilf the Mithoiitv of whioh he 
^ecEned to m6Qgiueej.no pecedent or wanant could he found for 
the oonjimotioii of actual puoiihinent with a mozution in¬ 
tended to lealsaui a delinquent i^m certain epecific acts in 
the futninj or for the treating a hreech of auch a monition 
na a contempt Now here Lord Penaance’a answer is a palpable 
hit. After repeat^ the Lord Chief Jnatioe's words expressing 
the above condusionj Lord Penzance proceeds, ** 1 shall pre- 
.aentlj show that the Iiord Chief Justice is wholly mistaken in 

C t of fact, and that, for want of acquaintance with what Jms 
usual in the Ecclesiastical Courts, he has been led to de¬ 
nounce EiB a modem usurpation the Privy Council a practice 
which has the authority of the moat learned judges who have ever 
presided in the Ecclesiastical Courts, including the distinguished 
names of Dr. Lushmgton, Sir John Nieollj and Lord Stowell.” 
Iiord I^euzance next proceeded to show, by way, so to speak, of 
damaging the Lord Chief Justice’s credit, that his Ijordship had 
misapprehended the drift of the two Privy Council judgments to 
which he had referred, inasmuch as in those cases no punishment 
had in the first instance been awarded save the monition, and the 
subsequent sentences of suspension had been indicted for bretich of 
that monition. But this did not ailect Lord Penzance s argument, 
for he ran ofi' the reel a whole string of indisputable cases where 
monitions had been appended to oSier sentences, constituting, as 
he triumphantly said at the close, ** a series of cases beginning as 
early as 1804, in which the practice of passing a sentence of 
.punishment and adding thereto a monition or injunctiou to abstain 
zrom the like ofieuce in future has been adopted and acted upon 
throughout the century, and by the most eminent judges who have 
presided in the Arches Court during that period or time”; a period 
which, it is incidentally remarked, covers the whole time during 
which any reports of ecdesiastical cases exist. So far, then, as the 
practice of the ecclesiastical courts, which the Lord Chief Justice 
took upon himself to expound, is concerned, he is shown to 
have bean entirely wrong; and yet this branch of his judgment 
rested entirely on the absence of any of those precedents which 
Lord Penzance has produced in abundance. 

But when Lord Penzance comes to deal with the question 
of the enforcing of such monitions his argument is far less 
convincing. The Lord Chief Justice, it will bo remem¬ 
bered, denied m toto the legality, in a gwisi-criminal suit, of 
any proceeding which, in the nature of an injunction, held penal 
consequences in ierro 7 'etn over the head of a delinquent. The 
law, according to his view, is strong enough to punish any offence 
when it has been committed; and it is needless to anticipate the 
occurrence of the offence. Tbe method of procedure usually con- 
fiulered to be applicable to cases where a monition was disregarded 
was, to signify to the Court of Chancery that the offender was 
contumacious, whereupon that court cau^ him to be arrested and 
impiisQucd until his contempt was purged by submission. The 
atatute giving ^wer to do this was 53 deorge III. c. 127. 
But the .U)rd Chief Justice convincingly pointed out that, in 
abolishing the power of excommunication for contempt of the 
lawful decrees and ordeis of an ecclesiastical court and substi¬ 
tuting for it the procedure above mentioned, the Act of George HI. 
specially preserves the power of excommunication, with a super- 
added punishment of six months’ imprisonment, where the judg¬ 
ment of the court is a definitive sentence, or interlocutory decree 
having tbe force and effect of a definitive seuteuce, pronounced as 
a spintual censure for ofiences of ecclesiastical cognizance, 
l^om this fact he deduced the natural conclusion that the lawful 
decrees and orders of the court nnd the definitive sentences 
pronounced as ecclesiastical censures do not mean one and the same 
thing, and that the former must be referred to decisions in civil 
eauses and those interlocutory monitions to which wo have 
^before referred, fho latter to those in criminal causes, to which 
therefore no ulterior consequences attach. To answer this Lord 
Penzance is, in default of authority, reduced to argument. One 
cose he certainly does cite in which sentence of excommunication 
was passed lor disobedience to a monition. But he seeks to account 
for me absence of precedent by saying that such matters, “in¬ 
volving; the mere exercise by the court of its ordinary powers for 
enforcing obedience to its decrees, would not fornish matter for a 
report.” He then refers to the atatute quoted by the Lord Chief 
Justice, and seeks to put upon it a difierent construction, inter¬ 
preting *Mawful orders and decrees” to mean those pronounced in 
penal as well as civil causes. Hero we venture to prefer 
the authority and atgiiment of the Lord Chief Justice. As if 
he felt that he had not quite made good his ground, Loi'ct 
Bensaikce ridicules the idea of a monition which is a 
mere empty threat and cannot be enforced, appaientlj for¬ 
getting that it is in the option of the Court under the statute 
m George III. whether it will adopt the measure of excommuni¬ 
cation and imprisonment, or resort to tbe expedient of admonition, 
with or without auch other punishment as it unquestionably has 
power to award.} and also that the power of ponishingfor contempt 
than that committed in of the Court is W no means 
inherentin all courts. The argument adduced by JjojA Penzance 
tbit^tbe powers and office of thaapiritual courts arecorreotional and 
disoiplinarTr and that “ the nrima^ and prefesaed o^ect of these 
4sridn&l amtaianottodoforo&ersjbutto enr 
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his oflbnding again if he were burnt the ecelettastiaal opdili bava 
power to send mm to the stake. Lastly, waxing deapentte, 
Penzance dashes into an admission which seems ntal to this . 
branch of his case. Beferring briefi j to formor repressions un an* 
other occasion as showing the right of eeoleriastical courto to sns- 
peud for contempt. Lord Penzance states boldly tluit “ theSsntenco 
of suspension in Mr. Mackonochie’s cose was intended to bo passed 
not only for bis contempt in disobeying the monition, but auo for 
bis breach of the ecclesiastical laws in the repetition of hism^nal 
offence.” Home regard for space restrains us from commenting on 
Lord Penzance’s formor dissertations; it is quite enough to deal 
with his present utterauces. We may, however, suggest that 
in the view which the Lord Chief Justice has in our opinion 
fairly established, that an ecclesiastical court has no inherent or 
statutory power to punish as for contempt by the more ulual 
method of tine or imprisonment, the breach of a monition in the 
sense of a criminal sentence, it is scarcely conceivable that such 
court should have jurisdiction to iufiict lor contempt a penal^ 
which, involving as it does the forfeiture of a freehold, far exceeds 
that which any other court has over assumed the right to impoto. 

But, leaving the question of contempt altogether^ Lord 
Penzance asserts the right of an ecclesiastical court to pro- 
nouuce, without regular trial, that which is the heaviest sen¬ 
tence it can award after all legal formaliiiee have been gone 
through. On this, which is the second of the points we proposed 
to consider, we have hut to refer to the Lord Chief Justice’s 
judgment, the division he thero makes of ecclesiastical causes into 
summary and plenary, and the authorities he quotes as to the 
nature and essentials of each of these chisses, to see at once that, 
according to well-established rules of practice, deprivation or eus- 
pension can only take place after all the forms of a plenaiy suit 
have been accomplished. The two cases in the Judicial uommittee, 
even if they have that authority whicli the Lord Chief Justice 
denies to them, do not go to support I^ird Penzance’s position, in¬ 
asmuch fis there the proceedings wore based on the idea of con¬ 
tempt, and not on tliat of an original proceeding for a specific 
oll'once. Lord Penzance puts forward again in a subsidiary and 
tentative matiner that argument ab convenimti which the Iiord 
Chief Justice so bitterly condemned when advanced before him in 
the Queen’s Bench. Very possibly no actual injustice accrued to 
Mr. Mackonochie; he unquestionably might have appeared, a« he 
did before the Privy Council when cited in similar and have 
mot the charge against him; but if Mr. Maekonoebie was advised, 
as according to Sir Alexander Cockburn he might rightly have been, 
that any sentence passed by the court for contempt would be nuga¬ 
tory, and that, if tbe proceedings were founded on a substantive 
ofibnee, tbe wrong course was being adopted, be was clearly under 
no obligation to waive the iiregularity and remedy tbe munders 
of his opponents by appearing. But tins is not the question. The 
rigid rules which ore mtended to secure a fair trial for every one 
charged with an oflence rendering him liable to punishment may 
occasionally lead to the escape of an obviously guilty person; but 
they prevent the conviction of many innocent ones; and as long 
as with this intent they are retained os part of the law of the 
bind, no tribunal is at liberty to set itself above the law. Lord 
Peuziiuce compares law to the handmaid of Justice, and obiects 
to mistress and maid being dressed alike in the rol^ of inflexi¬ 
bility. But, to carry his lordship’s parallel further, the maid 
has the key of the wardrobe} and, if she chooses that her mistieBs 
shall wear an .inflexible dress, wear it she must. 

We have left ourselves scarcely any room to treat of tbe 
other question as to whether the Queen’s Bench Division has 
in tills instance rightly exercised its power of prohibition. That 
it can prohibit Lord Penzance if he acts without jurisdiction or 
exceeds his jurisdiction is unquestionable. Whether it could 
prohibit the Privy Council is another and a far more difficult 
question, which will have to be decided should it ever arise. 
Tile main argument ogmnst such a right existing is that, the 
Queen herself constitutii^ tiie court in the case of the Judicial 
Oqmmittee, the prohibition would have to be addressed person¬ 
ally to her, and that Her Majesty would he liable to attachment if 
she disregarded it Tho issue at point in the present case is 
whether tbe suspension of Mr. Macaonochie was altogether out¬ 
side the jurisdiction of Lord Penzance, or w'hether a result which 
might have been perfectly well attained 1^ one course of procedure 
has ^en compassed by another. That Lord Penzance, or his 
predecessor, could, either on the original proceedings or in a 
subsequent suit, have suspended Mr. Mackonochie, is beyond 
question j and, this being so, it would seem that the means by 
which he is suspended most hie only a question of procedure of tim 
court suspending him, as to which app 4 l lies, but not p^ibltion. 

If the judge of a court sutject to tms s^t of supervision by the 
High Court were to refuse to swear a or bear witnesses. 
or counsel, and were to decide the causs out of his own ^ad. 
no one would dream of sayiz^ that prohiUtion WM tiiie totosdy^ M 
tbe subjeot^matter of tile oahse were within the jurisdietion sltim 
eccentric judse. two things only onn be looked at in a prohibitiou 
case-*the sufejeetHnatter and the rostilt. If the jurisdiction 
covets these, no ^prohibition will lie, and such woitid ssem to be 
the esse have* It may be meojlsoned that with r^ard to the future 
the question is to toe^m of an ecelesiasticfU court to punish 
for eo&tsnq^iis fsttiid by ^ Bublic Wors% Aet. 
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FOREIGN COMPETITION IN THE COTTON TRADE. 

IITRSSBS. ELLISON AND GO. have just issued their annual 
review of the cottontrudefortheyeorending with September 
last. This document is always full of valuable and instructive 
information. Nowhere else, since the disconiinuance of Mr, Ott 
Xrinnpler’B publication, are there to be found trustworthy statistics 
of the worlde production and consumption of cotton. But this year 
the review is specially interesting, since it deals directly with the 
auostion, so much discussed of late, of foreign competition in 
the trade. It will bo in the recollection of our readers that during 
the recent strike and lock-out in Lancashire the millownera main¬ 
tained that foreign competition had become so seriously formid¬ 
able that, in order to make head again.st it, a reduction in the cost of 
production was indispensably necessary. The operatives denied 
the assertion, and contended that the evil wiis over-production ; 
for which reason they recommended a shortening of the hours of 
labour. Messrs. Ellison and Oo. unhesitatingly dccliu'e themaolves 
of the opinion of the employers, and they cite statistics in 
Buppqxt of their position, h'roni these it appears that in i860 
(ireat Britain consumed—that is to any, spun, or spun and wove, 
for the word “ consumption ” has hero a special signitication— 
49’4 per cent, of the total quantity of raw cotton worked up 
throughout the civilized world; in other words, roughly speak¬ 
ing, the turn-out of British mills was equal to the turn-out 
of those of the United States and the Goiitiuent of Europe. 
Ill the following ten years occurred the VV^ir of Secession. The 
cultivation of the cotton-plant w'as for a while stopped in the 
Southern States, the manufacture was diaorgunized all over the 
Union, and heavy duties, making all commodities dear, added 
their disturbing influence to the withdrawal of labour from peaceful 
pursuits. It 13 not surprising, therefore, that, in spite of the 
{powth of industry upon the Continent, this country preserved 
lairly well its position during the decade. Accordingly we And 
that in 1870-71 its share in the loUil consumption was 47*9 per 
cent., against 49*4 per cent, in 1B60, But in the eight years which 
have since elapsed a great change has been wrought. Peace and 
order have beeu re-established in the United States, and, as a 
natural conaequouce, the cotton manufacture, which had i-ernained 
stationary in the previous ten years, extended and developed itself 
under the influence of a protective system which rigorously ex¬ 
cludes all foreign competition. There has also been continuous 
growth upon the Oontiuent of Europe. And, most remarkable of all, 
India, which in i860 had no place in the table we are analysing, in 
the year just closed manufactured nearly a quarter of a million of 
bales, or 3* 1 per cent, of the total consumption of the world. Tiie 
result is that Great Britain in the year just ended claims only 
40*6 per cent, of the total consumption; that is to say, only a 
fraction over two-flfths, against all but one-half eighteen years 
ago. The remarks of Messrs. Ellison and Oo. on the.Mi figures are 
worth quotings in full. They say“ Our spinners and manu¬ 
facturers are not afraid of foreign competition at home. They 
know that the quantity of American and other foreign products 
imported into England is a mere trifle, and can never assume 
senouB proportions. But what they are afraid of is the com¬ 
petition of America, the Oontinent, and India in outside inarkets. 
The total annual consumption of cotton in Great Britain may be 
roughly stated at 1,250,000, ock) lbs. About one-fifth is worked into 
goods suitable for home consumption; iho remaining four-tifths 
are converted into {^oods suibible for export. Our manufacturers 
have no fear of Foreign competition in respect of the 250 
millions consumed at home, but they have very grave fears indeed 
in respect of the 1,000 millions sent abroad.” 

The first observation to be made on this passage and the statistics 
on which it is founded is that in the nature of things it is not to 
be expected that England should continue for all time Ia) manu¬ 
facture cotton for the whole of the rest of the world. The growth 
of industry abroad is a necessary consequence of an accumu¬ 
lation of wealth, and this growth would naturally be in the 
branches longest established and best, known. England was the first 
country to establish the cotton manufacture. The rapidity of its ex¬ 
pansion, the vast proportions it assumed, and its great protitablenoss, 
attracted the attention of the world. Like a work of the Genii, it 
grew up in a single lifetime and overshadowed the earth. It was 
studied, reported upon, imitated. Ijcgislatares nursed it, English 
skill was bribed to tend it, English machinery was exported to 
carry it on. In the United States and in India, more particularly, 
there was a combination of favourable circumstances to further 
it. The raw material is produced in both countries, and iron and 
coal are at band to work it. To the one, moreover, a constant 
stream of emigration cames European skRl and experience; 
while community of language, race, and, to a laige extent, of 
institutions, also profnb^B a flow of English capital. The other 
is a dependency of England, assurtid of the protection of English 
poww, and po’seessing cheap luboUr. Instead, then, of being 
aurprised that England manufactures now oihly two-filths of 
the world's total against almost une^ha^f eighteen years ngo, the 
wonder really is that she has held her ground so well against 
her rivals. But, further, last year was peculiarly disastrous to 
the English cotton trade. There was an extraordinary and abrupt 
JWling*oft in the quantity of the raw material worked up, to the 
extent of eighty million pounds, or almost one^xteentb. From 
the close of thoEraneo-O^man war to the end of 1876-7 there 
' was a steady iiiereaae of consumption; last year there was the 
abrupt decrease we have mentioned, The experience of a single 
year, however, is hardly a sufficiently broad foundation for such 
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a iMinelaaion a« Hmhii, iEUiaoit and Oo. In^d ifc Btdtlw, 
taken any one of the preceding five years, the decline of the 
English manufacture would be far less apparent. We do not fbr 
a moment dispute that England is gradualJv ceasing to be equM as 
a cotton manufacturer to all the rest of the world put to^tadr. 
On the contrary, for the reasons already stated, we think it inevit¬ 
able that other manufacturing countries must more or less grow at 
her expense. All we say is that the statistics cited above do 
not prove that we are being beaten in the race.* As a matter of 
fact, Messrs. Ellison and Oo, themselves show that complaints are 
as loud ou the Oontinent and in the United States as they are 
at home of the unprofitableness of the trade—with this difference, 
that foreigners throw the blame on English over-production. 
Messrs. Ellison and Co. dispose of this complaint bv showing that 
foreigners continue to increase their production. But, as we have 
already pointed out, tho very same objection might have been uiged 
against our own manufacturers twelve months ago. In fact, it is 
the invariable practice in all trades to go on pr^ucing long after 
tho markets are glutted. That foreign manuiacturers are doing so 
now seems demonstrable, as also that there must be a collapse on their 

? art before very long, unless there is a sudden revival of demand, 
ncreased e^ortation from the United States proves nothing to the 
contrary. Firms that were really bankrupt kept up an excessive 
export to the East from this country by the aid of improper 
advances from tho banks. The same may he going on now m we 
United States. To aav the least, the figures which so alarm Messrs. 
Ellison and Oo. admit of another *interpretation tlian the seve¬ 
rity of foreign competition. From tho nature of her trade this 
country feels a falling-oif of demand sooner than most others. As 
the extract above quoted tells us, four-flfihs of our manufactures 
are sent abroad, and for the most part to very poor communities— 
India, China, South America, and the less civilized countries gene¬ 
rally. A stroke of adversity tells more heavily upon these, aneets 
more immediately their purchasing power, than would be tho case 
with a European people, Our competitors, on the contrary, manu¬ 
facture principally, il not exclusively, for the home market. It is 
to be expected, therefore, on general grounds, that the English 
cotton industry should bo the first to succumb under an extreme 
depression of trade. But at tlie present moment there are special 
reasons why this should be the case, in the famines in India, China, 
and Brazil, the low Nile in Egypt, and the downfall of Turkey. 

Another table proves that it is not foreign competition, in the 
sense of ability to meet our manufacturers in neutral markets, 
which these latter have to fear, but the success of protective tarifla 
in building up native industries in the countries where they are 
maintained. The distinction is material. We find from the table 
referred to that the exports from this county to France, Germany, 
Austria, Holland, Btdgium, and Italy, while they have increased 
somewhat in the interval, are now a trifle less than they were 
in i86i. Practically, that is to say, the increased production of 
cotton goods, duo to the growth of population and wealth in those 
countries during seventeen years, must be sat down to the native 
looms. This view of tho case is confirmed by the fact that, 
while we with difficulty hold our ground, tho out-turn of 
the native factories is steadily increasing. But it is to be 
noted that these countries are not exporters *to any consi¬ 
derable extent, and that they maintain their ^ound only by 
means of protection. In thic case of the Umted States we 
have practically been driven out of the market, and they 
aro increasing their exports. The latter fact, however, may 
mean no more than this, that the home market is glutted, and 
that manufacturers will submit to any sacrifice to reduce their 
stocks. We know that the depression in the United States 
has been even more severe than with us, and it is notorious that 
a losing trade may be kept up for a time by artificial expedients. 
It remains to be seen whether this export trade will 1^ able to 
sustain itself. In any case, the success of protection in found¬ 
ing native manufactures is' proved, and must ho reckoned with. 
It IS demonstrable that in the instance of the Oontineutal countries 
this stM^ss is r6all;|r impoverishing, since it diverts capital and 
labour from industries lor which those countries are suited to 
one which can be kept alive only by codrering. Even in the 
United States, where sooner or later natural advantages would 
have established the manufacture, the forcing process has been 
injurious. But that does not mend matters. Foreign nations 
have created the industry, and mean to preserve it. It is impor¬ 
tant that our manufacturers should clearly understand this, should 
realize to themselves what is actually going on—namely, that by 
prohibitive tarifla civilized and wealthy markets are being closed 
apinst them, and they are being driven to seek IVesh outlets in 
the backward parts of the earth. It. is quite evident that mere 
reduction of the cost of production is powerless against 
protection. When, for examjpie, protective duties of forty per 
cent, are imposed, economics m machbeiy and in modes of work¬ 
ing which are introduced here may be adopted by our rivals also. 
It is only in cutting down wages that we can hope to escape being 
instantly copied by others; but a permanent reductioii of wages to 
the extent of forty per cent., or evetn half thatamount, is qbvmusly 
impossible. If, indeed, English prosperily is resUy at an obo, 
it w impossihle to say what reduction may not have to 
cepted. But because we have suffered five yean of depr^on 
which our competitors have Iblfy shared, we ew nof: to 
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tureiv should lightly undentaud the difficulty against whioh they 
have to contend. Their true policy is to acc^t aa inevitable 
their a]Cclusion the protected countries, to seek new markets 

elsewhere, and in the meantime to abstain from unnecessarily in¬ 
creasing their producing capacity. 


REVIEWS. 

FINLAY’S HISTORY OF GKEECE* 

I T is hy publications such as the one before us that the Clarendon 
Press pre-eminently vindicates its claim to be regarded as a 
literary institution of national importance, and fairly entitles itself 
to the gratitude of a whole generation of studonts. Like the great 
historian of the Homan Empire^ with whom in more respects 
than one it is no empty compliment to compare him, the late 
Mr. Finlay had the rare good fortune to live to complete the 
chief work’of his life; but the additional gratification was denied 
him of bringing out in a collected form the whole scries of 
which it consists, and which in bi.s later years ho bad revised and 
enlarged with untiring energy. Hut at least he hud gone far to 
prepare for himself the best* monument of his liturary life and 
labours*, and since his lamented death in 1876—which passed all 
blit unnoticed in the very quarter where his services should have 
most naturally found a fitting record~no time has been lost iu 

e icing his great work in its entirety, as revised and supplemented 
himself, and edited by a both competent and modest hand, 
within the reach of every good library. The historian|s own 
library iu the quiet house immediately beneath the Acropolis, with 
its ricli stores of coostantly accumulated malcrialB of historical 
research, and its relics of the bygone days of early Philhellenism, 
knows its master no more; and it is to l>o regretted that ah oppor¬ 
tunity should not have been found for transferring so unique an 
historical collection to some English academical homo. Meanwhile 
his literary fame, of which he himself .spoke so slightingly, is 
secure. It is true that if at Athens you ask some extremely 
intelligent Minister or ex-Minisler (for a good many per¬ 
sons there are or have been Ministm) what ne remembers of 
Finlay, the chances are that you will bo told how he was too much 
of a recluse to be able to unravel the warp and woof of Hellenic 
politics, and too uncatholic an observer of all the Hies hiemene that 
are blown down ^Eolus Street to correct with their aid the 
opinions he had formed within his own learned walls. The 
(treeks, like all very young and very free peoples, ore pecu¬ 
liarly sensitive to foreign criticism ; and there is justice in one 
of the pi'eratory remarks of the nio.st recent work of an eminent 
native historian of Greece (Professor Paparrigopoulo), to the effi^t 
that from certain points of view it needs a Greek to write 
the historv of his native land. Hut it is painful to 
find an JSnglish writer echoing iJie charge brought in 
Greece against Finlays aJw'ays candid, if souieiimes caustic, 
pen, that it was filled with the pll of hatred against 
the people of which he, if any man, had earned the right ofoeing 
the critic. With the whole of his work before us, we may freely 
avow OUT belief in the thorough honesty of the spirit which 
animates it. His bitterness is no doubt often excessive, and at 
times ofi'enda against' the laws of good literal^ taste; but 
its root is not personal malignity (though Mr. Finlay had ^ood 
cause fbr nursing grievances of his own), but moral indignation; 
and his sarcasm is aistribut^ed with much impartiality between the 
cltisehs of his adopted home and his own countrymen. For 
popularity or favour he certainly did not write, and if his last 
volumes are in many resnsets the reverse of complimentary to the 
insight and integrity of llellenic politicians, neither are they to he 
numbered among the records of Bavarian unselfishness or of British 
diplomatic skill. He writes without an atom of reverence for the 
lato Lord liussell as a Foreign Minister, and scarcely shrinks ftom 
making a mock of Mr. Gladstone himself while the last foreign poli¬ 
tician of any note mentioned in these volumes, Count Sponne^, is 
described by him with the most unmitigated firankness os the 
most ignorant statesman, and the greatest political nuisance, which 
the inluence of the three protecting Powers ever broug:ht into 
Greece.” The tone and temper of his mind undoubtedly inclined 
him, if not to pessimism, at least to despondency in his views of 
ai&irs and men around h^ i but it cannot have been self-interest 
only which made him cling to Greece after he had returned to it, 
and for the second time i£ntifted himself with its destinies. In 
his later years he came to look back with a sense of keen disap¬ 
pointment upon the hopes which animated Canning in 1825; 
and speahing of his own book he says that it has been its 
melanraoly task to record the errors and the crimes of those who 
governed Greeoe much oftener than their merits or virtues.” This 
spirit, in whatever degree justified, gives his work a querulous tone 
to which he had hardly the literary skill to give the Tacitean force 
of efibetive sarcasm: but though this must be admitted with 
regr^, it way, we thwk, at the same time be averred that his re¬ 
putation as an historian wlU in the end gain more than it has lost 
irom his fearless diareoard of susceptibilities which it would have 
been ei^ enough to Iw in eonfiirtabie fiatteiy# 
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We cannot of course uudertake to review even the lemling 
features of so vast and voluminous a work, which surveys the 
successive phases of a history extomlbg over more than 
two thousand years; and we must confine ourselves, alter 
noticing certain points which the partial reperusal of its earlier 
volumes has again brought prominently before us, to tbuohing in 
particular on the contents aim spirit of the supplementary chim- 
ters which are now for the first time given to the world. We 
have already observed tbaL so far as we have had on opportunity 
ofjudging,tbo editor, Mr. Tozer, has done hia work unobtrusively 
and well. His own ^ographicnl and eLbnologioal knowledge 
has enabled him to and many useful notes tie occasion requir^, 
and to keep the reader alive to the doubtfulness of such questions 
as that of the earliest Slavonic settlements in the Pelo- 
pouncse (see note to i, 338). At the same time Mr. Tozer^ has 
ailigently availed himself of more recimt French, and especially 
German, publications on the history of Greeco and the Greeks, 
both modimval and modern: iududing the work of Hertzberg now 
in course of puhlication, and the admirable narrative of the Greek 
Kevoluliou by Karl Mendlossohn, which, on account especially of 
its lucid exposition of the diplouiatic history of the subject, would 
well rvq)av translation. We should have welcomed from a student 
like Mr. Tozer a more complete list of the materials of modern 
Greek history than is given in the recent short, but lucidly 
arrai]y[;;ed, work of Schmoidler on the history of the kingdom of 
Greece; and it may perhaps bo worth noticing tluit this book it¬ 
self contains a section woiliny of attention, ilhustrating on the autho¬ 
rity of a qualified military observer (Lieutenant von Kundatett) 
the relations between the Greek army and its organization, and the 
revolution which cost King Otho his throne. 

No division/>f Finlay’s work better exhibits the freedom and 
breadth of view possessed by its author than its first volume, the 
“ History of Greece under the Homans.” The great double problem 
of later llellenic histoiy—the decay and the survival of the 
Hellenic nationality—liad hero h.) be examined largely in defi¬ 
ance of prejudiced or ignorant witnesses, and without an undue 
deference to the impressions cinatod by the great modern eulogist 
of the Roman Imperial system in the second century of the Chris¬ 
tian era. In contrast with Gibbon—who held that if n man 
were called to fix tho period in tbe history of the world during 
which the condition of the human race was most happy and pros¬ 
perous, ho would without hesitation name that which elapsed 
from the death of Domitian to the acces.sion of Oommodus 
Finlay points out how partial and exceptional, so for as 
Greece is concerned, are- the signs of amelioration in the con¬ 
dition of its inhabitants in this much-vaunted period. 
Pausaniaa is a sufficient witiies.q to the depopulation of Greece 
which continued during tho two ensuing centuries. Indirectly, 
no doubt, this gradual depopulation of tbo land—which was, in 
the touching words of its living native historian, being deprived 
of its children like Niobe—and the diminution of its wealth, 
brought with them a compensatoiy advantage in tho decrease of 
slavery, which advanced still further during the dcstruciiu' 
ravages of the barbarians. That Greece should have succeeded iu 
driving back those invaders, and in preserving her population freo 
from trie admixture of so foreign an element, is an incontestable 
proof of the vitality of her national impulses, and perhaps (>ts 
Finlay thinks) of her political institutions, but not of the advan¬ 
tages of her connexion with the Roman Empire. And that pro¬ 
ceeding, which may ho truly said to mark the first real revival of 
a common Hellenic national life, was very for from being an 
acquiescence in^ or even an anticipation of, a measure of imperial 
policy. The most important stags in the history of the Greeks 
since the death of Alexander was the adoption of Christianity by 
the Hellenic race, and tho organization hy the Greeks of a 
Christian Church, before tho Christian religion became the religion 
of the Empire. Of all ecclesiastical creations known to tbe history 
of the world, that of the Greek Church is perhaps the most mar¬ 
vellous in tbe continuity of its infiiienco upon the destinies of a 
nation. For, if we cast our eyes back over modem Greek history 
as a whole, we shall find it most true that the Greeks, denaticnaU 
ized by conquests, invasions, and immigrations, and afterwards 
orushed seemingly out of existence by long centuries of oppression, 
were destined to find themselves (so to speak) again at last, 
by means of two influences which had never been .extinguished, 
though of old they had bitterly conflicted with one another. 
These influences were those of the Greek Church and of ancient 
Greek literature. Of the history of the former Finlay’s first 
volume has to tell the earliest ana not the least difficult chapter. 
He shows how tho progress of Christianity among the Greek race 
blended tho newly established religious communities into one 
nation, using one language for sacred purposes, and raised the 
Greek Church to a position of rivalry with the Roman State, 
before tbe two were united by Ooniliintine. He furthmr shows 
how the strength of the Church as a natibnal body was intentified 
by the attitude of opposition it maintained aa the embodimeiti^^ of 
Greek orthodox Christianity against the heretical Aiianism of a 
I^itin-speaking Court: and now, on the other han^ it wssc^* the 
popular element in the social organizatioa of the Greek people,” 
which ** by its union with OhristianUy infused into society the 
energy which Be,ved the Bastem .Empire” from Goths and Huns, 
while ti# Western was lost % its retigious and consequent 
political dii^on. Xi is wt already suggested, that befoi-e 
long Greek de$tie&fed what remained of national 
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bdj wko was goiqg with her family to Italy. That journey in- 
her firet attempt at authorshm. The journal ahe hept was 
aiilwe^uaDtly dev^ped into her iHary of an Mnnu^c, The 
toiu lasted a year, am on its conclusion she became a governess 
in Staffordshire^ fbr four years. In the meantime she had fallen 
in love, or fancied she h^, with a Mr. Robert Jameson, a young 
hanis.er, of Wordsworth, described by so unfriendly a 

eriiic as Mrs. Maepherson as ** in all the bloom of life and en¬ 
thusiasm, of agreeable looks, and manners said to have been most 
fascinating.” An engagement was contracted between them in 
1821. They quarrelled and broke it off in the same year; but in 
1825 it was revived, very unfortunately for both of them, 
and they were marrm in 1825, when the lady was thirty- 
ono years of age. On a Wednesday these two persona, each very 
agreeable in the eyes of his or her friends, were married, and made 
their bower in duUlodginn between Gower Street and Tottenham 
Court Rond. On the following Sunday the husband announced 
bis intention to spend the day with some friends of his as yet un¬ 
known to his wife, giving her tho option to go or stay at liome. A 
ahower wbicb they encountered on their way offered her an excust) 
for turning book. “ Very well,” said the bridegroom; you 'have an 
umbrella. Go back by all means; but I shall go on.” And so he 
did; and though received, ns his astonished hosts afterwards re¬ 
lated, with exclamations of bewilderment and consternation, calmly 
ate his dinner with them, and spent the rest of the evening, until 
bis usual hour, with perfect equanimity and unconcern. Fuui' 
years of such a life cannot have been very comfortable to either; and 
when Mr. Jameson, in 1829, accepted a puisne judgeship in 
Dominica, ho left his wife with her family. By this time she had 
become a popular author. Her IHary of art Ennuyee had been 
published originally by a bookseller named Thomas. This rather 
remarlifthle person, who had begun life as a cobbler, and who was 
afterwards tempted by social ambition and the acquaintance 
of Mr. Basil Montagu to degenoraie into an industnous, but 
not specially successful, serjeant-at-law, was a friend of Mr. 
Jameson, and heard Mrs. Jameson read parts of the diary 
she had kept on her tour in 1821. He offered to piint 

it, and she gave it him on the terms that she was to Wve 
a guitar out of the possible profits. Colburn the publisher 
bought the copyright of Thomas for apd Thomas 

presented the writer with a ten-guinea guitar. Fifty years 
ago female authors were not so plentiful ns now. Mr. 

Jameson’s banishment to the West Indies thus left his 

wife an admired member of the circle which regarded 

Mr. Basil Montagu’s house in Bedford Square os some¬ 
thing between on hotel and a Pamassus. But, besides Bedford 
Square, Mr. Brownell Murphy’s patrons appreciated Mrs. Jameson’s 
abilities. On her husband’s dejiarture she accompanied her 
&ther and Sir Gerard Noel and hU daughter on a pleasant and 
luxurious Oontinental tour. Mrs, Jameson's character was always 
uuimpeaohed and unimpeachublo; otherwise, from her own ad¬ 
miring description, Sir Gerard might have seemed an alarming 
member of a travelling party :—lie bad been ono of the Prince’s 
wild companions in the days of Sheridan and Fox. He had 
lived a life which would have ruined twenty iron constitutions, 
4nd had suffered what might well have broken twenty hearts of 
common stuff'; but his self-complacency was invulnerable, his 
animal spirits inexhaustible, his activity indefatigable.” His good 
qualities must have been even more dangerous than his bad. He 
could pltiy alternately blackguard and gentleman, each in peviec- 
tiou.; but" tho bigh 4 }orD gentleman ever prevtiiled.” Tears he 
possessed at command, and could curse and weep with equal 
raoility. He once said to Mrs. Jameson, ** When 1 wish to enjoy 
tim very high sublime of luxury, 1 dine alone, order a mutton 
cutlet cnit^ t\ with a bottle of Burgundy on one side and 
Ovid’s Bpistle of Penelope to Ulysses on the ether. And so 1 
vend) and cat, and cry to myself.” Then he repeated with 
^ntimsiasm, 

Jliinc tua Penelope lento tibi loittit, Ulysso: 

Mil lulhi restiribas, attainen ipse veni { 

bis eyes glistening as bo recited the lines. 

Mr. Jameson does not seem to have found his judicial income 
soffioieut to enable him to contribute to his wife’s support; and she 
■embraced literature as a profession. Ono of her earlier works was 
undertaken in eomunottbri with her father. Mr. Murphy had been 
commissioned by the PrincesB Charlotte to paint copies in mluiatuin 
ef Sir Peter Xely^e Windsor .Beauties’’now at Hampton Oourt. 
"Bb ffnished the .eerioa to the satisfaction .of hk patroness, who', 
howevoti nntieed one excx^lon. * Mr. Murphy,’ she said, * I 
see the set of poiftraits k not ootuplete.’ ^Indeed 11 believe your 
Rc^yal Hig^ess wUl ilnd that none have been omitted.’ * Nay, 
Mr. Mur]my, the Windsor Beauties ” are not complete. Tou 

havenit got ^ondmother.’” Xbe PiinoeaB died, and, 

strangely eueugli) Prince Leopold refurad to purchise the copies. 
Mr. endeavoured to himself for his labour by en- 

.gRiviag 'the, portraits, nnd pubUsbing theui as The Beauties of 
the^ourt of lOng Oharies iL,*’ with iHustrotive memoirs by his 
daughter. Tbe^enterpx^ wee not wmunerative. Mra. JamsaoU'S 
ne^ pf ITofusn, wbiohshe wouMbeve 

done >innse ^ emi^, m aoaotdttnee with her ffdeud 

*KQ)!mx^bum ofBhahsneais^s Women,” 
w 4ettst isetapuk lA gwne htviein introdiman itn ihe beet 
ienklw &uAm$ ^ in mttev 

hMd 

kk'hii^^iAdn^SBhiBhBina .nnd 'Irain imioiHlid ilioUHWfi 

‘ Ui IfwiTiiiy blyfflitif n" 


German wife, was doubtless able to introduce her to the loaders 
of letters iu Germany. Like Mr. Tiekuot and every other 
visitor to Dresden in those days, she was oncliantod by 
Tiock's readings of Shakspeore, esp^ially of the humorous and 
deolamalory j^ssagea. We dare say she thought Tieck was 
equally impiessed with her Shakspearlan interpretations. 
UnfortunateW tho British Museum posst»sses Tiock’a presentation 
copy of her Characteristm of TFo/ncu, and his annotations 011 eomo 
of her most eloquent rhapsodies are Dies scheint mir jraus fniss- 
veratanden,” and the lUce. Mr. Noel introduced her at Weimar to 
Goethe's family, and she became an intimate friend of Goethe's 
daughtei'-in-law, Ottilio von Goethe. For thirty rears th«y coire- 
Sjiouded, and often met, now in M’cimar, now in Vienna, Dresdeu, 
Venice, or Itotue. 

J'roui Germany she was recalled to England by the nows that 
Lev father had been seised by paralysis.. It is" rather bard ti» 
undorstnnd why the interruption of her tour should have mattered 
very much, fiut the ways of literary ladies are po-st lindtng out. 
•SiiH writes to her friend Mr. Robert Noel, whom she commonly 
addresses as My dear Noel ”—“ 1 feel so convinced that I have 
done right in coming that I cannot repent it.” Wo should havo 
supposed that this was self-evident. She continues, however— 
*^But my reason tolls me that I have done no real and effectual 
good; and can do none. Therefore, I repent it . . . X could 
sit down and wring my h^nds.” In any case she utilized her attend¬ 
ance at her father's bedside by collecting for repubiication, under 
tko title of Vw£/t mid SkHcheSf a aeries of essays which had already 
appeared in varioii.s forms. Undoubtedly she thought herself iv 
very hardly-used person. “ Outwardly,” she writes/* .1 stand in the 
world an enviable being; inwardly it is a hard struggle. Of how 
many women might the histoiy be comprised in these few words 
—‘i^he lived, suffered, and was buried’!’’ Courted by all who 
cared for lions and lionesses in London, and able to welcome 
German visitors with little entertainments attended by “ Harriet 
Mnrtiueaii, Mrsf Ojpio, and Mrs. Austen; Hayward, the famous 
German scholar; Biggs, R.A., and Eastlake, R.A., two of our 
boat painters,” she was surprised by tho extraordinary discoverv 
that tho Canadian Attorney-General thought he had a'right to his 
wife’s company. “ Mrs. Jameson's independent condition, the 
warm friends she had on all sides, the high estimation in which 
she was universally held; and, on tho other hand, the fact that 
her marriage was childless, maclo her all the leas willing to revive 
an experiment which bad already failed more than once.” While 
her husband was appealing to hoi* to comfort his seditudo, telling 
her of the garden he was planting for her, and the pretty cottage ho 
was planning, she was ** trying to drown her fears of the futura ’* 
amid German Court dinners and balls. Life in Canada could 
scarcely offer pleasant prospects to a lady who could write, “ I 
accept about, one invitation out of three, for I have sometUng 
better to do than to stand dangling in a Court circle talking 
nothings.” Mr. Jameson accused his wife of not writing to him for 
four or live months, 8be charged him with writing twice in a 
year and a half. She refused to rejoin him except in deferonco to 
a positive command, and this at lost he ^ve. Accordingly, in 
September 1836, she sailed for Canada, in New York she was 
received with enthusiasm and overwhelmed with presents, includ¬ 
ing a wampum 1^; but she found no husband or nusband’s friend 
waiting to attend her to Toronto. After waiting long and wearily, 
she ventured on a winter journey to Canada. The Ontario 
steamer, which ffiuilly landed her at Toronto, bad not been ex¬ 
pected. **The wharf was utterly deserted; and, as 1 stepped 
(Mit of the boat, I sank ankle-deep into mud and ice. Half- 
blinded by the sleet driven into my face and the tears 
which filled my eyes, 1 walked thraugh dreory miry ways. 

1 heard no voices, ! met no familiar face, no look of welcome. 
And these were the impressions, the feelings with which 1 
entered the house which was to be called my home.” 
am,” slid exclaims 8ubse(][nently, ** a stranger among strangers, 
and the thermometer is twelve degrees below zero.” Her niece 
says that her Winter Studies and Summer limnhlca^ published in 
1838, will convey to the reader the most forlorn, yet line, picture 
of a courageous woman’s attempt to render her life liveable in tho 
midst of a monotony and want of interest which she felt to be kill¬ 
ing.” It is astonishing to Mrs. Maepherson that the Canadian 
politicians should have found **distasteful” her accomplished 
aunts attempts to show them that, on the education question Ibr 
instance, they were **a]l ostmy.” Even Niagara disappointed her, 
and made her desire that the falls had beau ** like Yarrow yet un¬ 
visited. unbeheld.” At length [she found existence so btudan* 
some that Mr. Jameson, who bad now been appointed Chancellor 
of tho new Court of Equity, consented to relieve her from W coxk- 
jugal thraldom so far os ho could,and to let her return to England. 
Sue writes to Mr. Noel j—** I am in a sauiA .eorntnutiity of fourtb^ 
rate, hulf^sducatedf or uneducated, people, where lam politka 
the meanest kind engross the men, and petty gossip and^t^c^ 
cares the wmnan. As I think differently from Mr* JamesoH W ' 
every subject which can occupy a thinking mind, 1 ke^ (dear of 
any e.vpre8sion (lit least, unneoeiiiljiiy expression) of opimons.’* 
Mr. Jsmiaaon‘--wnd at a distance; but cold at ,boxim--Mcannot have 
W endearing hnAands; but; aU reapct &r 

^ Jfemnsodbl^ we wnstsey l&sJ: ^eie vm one vocatktti 
ito ^uhffttid; aadiSbat was tiie voeatioa 
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Boeton to hear Dr. Channiog talk Md_“pTeaeh_ like an aTOStle," 
Mra. Jameson returned to London in time to witness the Queen’s 
return from her coronation, Slie fell naturally a|^in into her old 
l^ondon intimacies. Among friends, old and new, this volume mentions 
3 Ira. *\u8tih, whose husband Mrs. Jameson not very exhaustively 
describes us ** a hypochondriac ”; Samuel Rogers, “ whose critics 
taste was at once the most exquisite and the least exclusive she 
had ever known'’; Mrs. Browning, then Miss Barrett, of whose 
odd honevnioon flitting to Pisa she was some years later the com¬ 
panion; Miss Moriineaii, not yet mesmerized out of her ailments, 
and ** fat and portly and handsome, or less plain than she had ever 
seen her "; Maria hJdgeworth, “ full of life and vivacity ” at eighty- 
one; “ that excellent Joanna Baillie”; and Mrs. Groto, who on 
her way to Sydney Smith's parsonage at Comho Florey took Mrs. 
Jameson through the West-country picture gnllerioa. Now begun 
her life as an art critic and vhistorian, and very hard she laboured 
in lier special career. Her Companion to the Private GnllericSy 
which anpcared in 1841, was followed by other works of the same 
kind, ciuiuiuating in her well-known series of volumes on “ Sacred 
and Legontlary Art.” Wo suspect that Miss Marliiieau was right 
in deprecating this new direction of her friend’s pen:—“ Bo have 
done with your mechanical worlt as soon as you can, and pve us 
more of your own mind.” The mixture of her personal imagina- 
tivenesi with art criticism did not, we think, produce a very happy 
or permanent r«*ftult. But for a score of years she exercised a 
potent inducnce over taste in England. Her fame was, we fear, 
greater than her profit; and she much needed to make money 
by her pen. Mrs. Macpherson, not unmiudiul perhaps of 
her own hoi'd struggle with the wolf at the door, asserts, 
not witliout ground, that the number of literary women who 
have been *^the support and stay of their families, the one 
bread-winner upon whom many helpless or disabled relatives 
depended,” is “ out of all proportion to that of family bene¬ 
factors in ony other class.” If Mrs. Jameson was not a very 
aflTectionate wife, she was the most loving Tif daughters and 
sisters. The whole family seems more or less to have been 
dependent upon her not very abundant earnings. In 1851 a 
pension of icx>?. on the Queen’s Civil List was bestowed upon her. 
Mr. Mill ray and Thackeray accepted the office of trustees for 
her, the latter chai'acteristically saving her from any sense of 
shamefacednes-'S at becoming a pensioner by the ** wish that he 
had a coitjjle of trustees and a pension ” tor himself. Three years 
later this increase to her precarious income was far more than 
balanced by the loss through her husband’s death of 300?. a year 
which he had agreed to allow her. A seex^nd pension of 100/. a 
year was raised for her by sympathizing friends, and thus a 
very accomplished and deserving woman was set above the 
absolute necessity of living by authorship. But she enjoyed 
this pension only four or five years. She died of an attack of 
bronchitis, according to her physician's account; but her vital 
energies had already, we are told, been undermined by a blow 
at her sensitive aflections. After her return from Canada, that 
siojnilar and stony philanthropist, r.<ady Byron, had contracted 
wiui her a close intimacy, which lasted for some eighteen or 
twenty years. This friendship with a woman whom she herself 
describeil as so diflerent in structure that complete agreement 
was impossible,” and who at first produced on her the impres¬ 
sion of “ implacability,” proved completely nhsorbing. Mrs. 
Qrote says that Mrs. Jameson ** was so engrossed with that lady's 
family and concerns, that she ceased to maintain several of her 
old social connexions for some years.” Suddenly Lady Byron’s 
jealousy was stirred by the communication to Mrs. Jameson, and 
concealment from herself, of some trivial family secret of the Noels. 
So bitterly does she seem to have reproached her friend for what 
was no fault of hers that Mrs. Jameson’s pride was outraged, and 
she in her turn became the one imphicaDle.” She even insisted 
on repudiating the warm friendship of Major Robert Noel and his 
wife. Never was there so silly a rupture of the kindly relations 
of half a lifetime. But the struggle, wo are assured, loosened Mrs. 
Jameson’s hold upon the worm. She wrote to Major Noel, and 
her friends believed her, that Ijndy Byron had “ broken her heart,” 


PKOCTOR’S PLEASANT WAYS IN SCIENCE.* 

M b. PROCTOR’S latest contribution to popular science is 
marked by his usual originality of view and liveliness of 
treatment, together with more tljan his usual versatility of thought 
and variety of subject-matter. From the higher and more recon¬ 
dite spheres of solar or planetary physics he can come down, os he 
hero shows us, to thep^s so* mundane and oven trite os the use and 
abuse of food, on w|^L he has for once nothing new or startling 
to.«av, and to the naCjpa history and habits of t^e gorilla, in regard 
to' which he has simply to borrow from specitiM'stf. He is clearly 
l^erto a cacoethea which impels him to write upon any topic that 
offeTsitself, whether within bis proper pale of study or not, whilst 
janhoiinded self-confidence gives^nim boldness when floundering out 
'<pf ^^his depth in untried watejfs to keep his head well up, and to 
ypring adroitly upon any back that be thinks may help him oat of 
the difficulty. An amusing instance of the way in which his sense 
M omniscience betrays him into redeeming one blonder by another 

of the ship cSSion, had written to the^ 71 i!n^^ 

* PkoMant Wajfe in NeA>iict. By Ric^ril A. Proetor, Autiior of 
'" ‘ler Worlds rium Oiin,” Ac. Londcxi: Chattoft Wiudas. xSto. 




1858 an account of what he and his officers took to he a huge sea* 
monster. ** The boatswain and several of the crew who observed it 
from the top-gallant forecastle stated that it was more than doinjile 
the len^h of the ship, in which case it must have been five hundr^ 
feet.” The top-gallant forecastle puzzled Mr. Proctor, who felt sure 
ho knew every wing. ** This nautical expression is new to me,” he 
has to confess. ** Top-gallants—^fore, main, and^ mizen—know, 
and forecastle I know, hut the top-gallant foiecastlo 1 do not 
know.” A wise man or a modest man would have either said 
nothing, or have turned to a nautical friend or to a dictionary of 
sea-phrases. Mr. Proctor, to whom the existence of anything out¬ 
side the pale of his own knowledge is inconceivable, can hut inti¬ 
mate by a query his belief that the captain has made a mistake 
and meant the cross-trees. 

In regard to the sen-serpent itself, Mr. Proctor is content 
to take Captain Harrington as a perfectly competent judge. He 
manifests, indeed, throughout a belief in the tales of seamen and 
voyagers which have from time to time startled or amused news¬ 
paper readers which seems strangely unfitting^a writer professing 
the faculty or habit of scientific judgment, ^us he is inclined to 
adopt seriously the loose impressions of Captain M^Quhse of the 
PadalMf in the f acre of Prolessor Owen’s critical reasoning, ns weU 
ns of the testimony of Captain Herriman of the Braziliartf who, 
almost exactly upon the same spot where Captain M‘Qubto’s ser¬ 
pent had been seen, boldly pulled up to the monster, and found it 
to be no other than an immense mass of seaweed, such as many a 
naturalist and seainiin has described off the coast of South America 
and elsewhere. A similar floating mass, with tangled mane and 
serpentine motion, after scaring out of their senses half the inhab¬ 
itants of the place, stranded its sinuous length upon the beach of 
Table Bay. Mr. Proctor as confidently disposes of Oimtain F. 
Smith, of the iWn, who, near the same spot as Captain M'Quhtn, 
came upon something which all bauds declared to be the great 
sea-serpent, but which proved to he a piece of gigantic seaweed. 
What are we to think of a writer upon science inclined to swallow 
as a fact the monstrous tale of the Pauline — a large sperm 
whale gripped round the body with two turns of the sea-serpent, 
whirled round and round for about fifteen minutes, and then sud¬ 
denly dragged to the bottom P The story is made easier of diges¬ 
tion, in Mr. Proctor's view, by the hypothesis that, besides the 
Borpentino portion of its bulk, which was revealed to view, the 
creature thus whirling round a large sperm whale had, as a ful¬ 
crum for this iromendous muscular action, ** a massive concealed 
body, provided with paddles of enormous power.” The name of 
serpent is, he concludes with reason, not in strictness applicable to 
a creature of this kind. ** A serpentine form with two-thirds of its 
length, at least, coiled close round another body would have had 
no,.or very little, propulsive power left in its surplus coils. ” He is 
rather of the opinion of those who see in it a representative of the 
long-necked I’lesiosaurian known as the JSnaliosaume, or serpent- 
turtle, fossil skeletons of which have been mot with of the length 
of thirty-five feet. This measure is, indeed, a good way off that of 
the most moderate of reported monsters. The ribbon fish, mentioned 
by l>r. Wilson, coming up to sixty feet, is distuissed by our autiior 
as ” too flat and feeble ” for a feat like that seen from the Pauline. 
Ho scarcely knows whether to give a place amongst monsters of ac¬ 
credited rank to the animal like a tadpme, **or even more perhaps like 
a gigantic skate,” two hundred feet in length, said to have been seen 
in the Malacca Straits by Captain Webster and Surgeon Anderson 
of the ship .Nestor —a story which he is right in considering “ ex¬ 
ceedingly well authenticated if the newspaper account of the 
matter is true which sage remark would apply to the recent story 
of a sea-monster which rose up suddenly alongside a P. and O. 
steamer in the Bay of Bengal, seized the chimney in its tee^, 
and by it gave the steamer a hearty shake, and then, to the relief 
of the affrighted passengers and crew, considerately dived, and was 
no more seen. The tendency to hoaxing which Mr. Proctor finds 
to he not at all a new feature in American journalism^” and whidi 
accordingly makes him a little chaij of adopting Captain 
Webste^ giant skate or tadpole, has perhaps been the cause of his 
finding no place for the equally authenticated strange sea- 
creature ” which, we remember reading in a New Ydrk paper some 
months hack, in full view of an American vessel, seizea by the 
midships a fine brig in full sail, and disap^red with it in hie jaws. 

Upon the Gorilla and other Rpes, Mr. jEroetor has nothing to add 
to the facts or theories with which the public has long been made 
familiar; nor can we see why, with so many topios of his own at 
command, he should have gone out of his way to trespass upon 
ground which our leading naturalists have occupied to the full 
extent of their special means of knowledge. Even if the paper 
on this subject was thought fit for a place in one of the lighter 
periodicals, there was no need for its reissue in a series of essays 
aspiring, as some of those before us mav legitimately do, to he 
rem and permanent contributions towards the advance of scien¬ 
tific thought. The eight years which have passed away sinoe 
its delivery at the Royal Institution have not wheflfy robbed 
of its freshness or suggestiveneBB his lecture upon Star- 
grouping, Sta^drifti and Star-mist, in which the extendve 
^ins to oosmical physics in this important field since the 
time of the elder HerMel were summaHsed and made anpreei- 
ahle to a popular audienoe, whilst many new fimte mA omm- 
lions of tlienuthor’s own were efaewn to advanoa tike problem of 
stellar motidn and nehtdar consistent. It isto the M 

he points out, that we must look fbr the giiiiit;||S«to ehd decisive . 
evidsnee hs legatd to mlak 
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line of what hae been dime dinoe Huggine as well ae by Vo^ 

and DopploTjand by Froiblnsor Young in America, to determiue 
the motions of the sail and other stellar bodies in space. The 
results g{ the Oieenwieb obserTations upon the motion of Venus 
and Jupiter encourage the belief that in this method we have a 
new and increasing^ accurate means of approximating to a 
measure of the great base line of astronomical surveying, the 
earth's diatanoe from the centre of the solar system. Besides the 
advance and recession of planetary bodies from the sun, a more pre¬ 
cise detettuination or measurement has at the same time been found 
applic&le to the axial rotation of the sun itself. 

Dr. Draper's recent great discovery of oxygen in the sun furnishes 
materials for another paper of much interest. Mr. Proctor traces 
the history of the new method of solar research from Kirchhotl'’s 
first discovery, nearly twenty years ago, that a certain double darlc 
line ip the solar spectrum was due to the vapour of sodium in the 
sun's atmosphere. This striking announcement was followed up 
by a series of observations showing the presence, besides hydrogen, 
of other familiar elements, including the metals iron, baruini, 
calcium, magnesium, aluminium, manganese, chromium, cobalt, 
nickel, zinc, copper, and titanium. Neither gold, silver, platinum, 
lead, nor mercury, showed any traces of being present; neither, 
strange to say, was oxygen or nitrogen, the elemonts of all organic 
life, to be found in the great ruling centre of tho plariKary 
system. According to tho nebular hypothesis of the oripn of 
the universe, the sun might be expected to contain all the 
elementary substances which exist in our earth. The reason why 
oxygen remained so lorij|p unrecognized was that that gas does not 
give dark absorption lines like the metals, hut discloses itself 
by bright Unos or bands in the solar spectrum. This was the 
signal discovery of Dr. Draper, Wo must in conta^queneo, he 
argues, change our theory of the solar spectrum, no longer 
regarding it merely as a continuous spectrum with cer¬ 
tain rays absorbed by a layer of ignited metallic vapours, 
but as having also bright lines or bands superposed upon 
the background of continuous spectrum. Not only is a way thus 
opened to the discovery of others of tho non-metals' -as sulphur, 
phosphorus, selenium, chlorine, bromine, iodine, fluorine, and car¬ 
bon—but several of the so-called dark lines may be accounted for 
by regarding them ns intervals between bright lines. Kxception 
having been taken by Mr. I'roctor to parts of Dr. Draper's reason¬ 
ing, to the effect that we are to look for the true interpretation of 
the brightness of the oxygen lines in the higher temperature of the 
oxygen, not in tho great depth of oxygen above the photospheric 
level—in fact, that the oxygen which produces these bright lines 
need not necessarily be above tho photosphere at all—Dr. Draper 
replies that he has found no traces at present of oxygen above 
the photosphere. Wliat is to bo immediately sought for is 
how far and in what way the constitution of the sun varies 
below the photospUero, which as yet seems to present a limit 
below which telescopic or spectroscopic research cannot bo pur¬ 
sued. It is in this uirectiou that Dr. Draper's discovery is likely 
to yield the most valuable results. 


SCOTCH FOLKLORE.* 

rpIIERE are few things more dreary than most collections of 
J- printed scraps of tho lore'* which is concerned with May-poIeS, 
magpies, Fridays, and pancakes. As a rule, these collections are 
made up of unaulbentic reports of ** a correspoudeut of tho 
Bullocksmitby Telegraph,” or of tha maunderings of a very old 
woman whom the narrator knew when she was a girl." For 
scluntihc purposes these documents am absolutely worthless. It 
may possibly be important to know that the natives of llutland 
think it unlucky to eat red-herring out of a pewter plate. But 
the information is only important, first, if the fact is absolutely 
cert^; secondly, if it is comparatively novel} thirdly, if it can 
be connected with similar beliefs of wide diffusion. Now tho 
rinters of unveiiiied notes quite neglect all these conditions, 
'hey do not establish the fact, for they are careless of authority. 
They do not care whether tho superstition is generally known ur 
not, for one piece of popular absurdity is as good as another to 
them. As to the third condition, they have little of the compara¬ 
tive spirit, imd are content to say something vague about the 
Druids, Btraho, and the parson of tho parish. 

Mr. Napier's little book on Scotch Folklore is all unlike the too 
numerous and tedious collections to which we refer. He speaks 
of what he has seen. He prints accounts of living beliefs of a 
weU'«uthenticated sort, full of the spirit of the VVest Scotland 
peasantry. Though the Biq>eratition8 in which he is interested are 
wiiiely spread, the Scotch We given them a character, an accent 
of their own. Thus the legends and customs with which Mr. 
Napier deals are real living things, portions of the life, almost of 
the religion, of the Scotch, They are not only, oa a rule, well and 
carefully reported, hut they are given in their native simplicity, 
with no display of needless erudition. In his appendix, ** showing 
the probalfie relations of the modem festivals of Ohriatmas, May 
Day, St. John's Day, and Hallowe’en, to ancient Sun and Fire 
worahip,'* Mr. Napier does just touch on the Druids and other 
dehatank matter. The greater part of his hook, however, is fiiir 
and honest reporting of curious fragments of ancient belief, of 
old-fashioned ways m propitiating the unseen powers of a strange 
world. , _ ■ _ ' 

« FoZftlora. By JaflBfis Napier, F.B.S.E., Baluley: Alex. 
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Mr. Napier begins with the snperstitions connected with hlrth and 
childhood. These are naturally very numerous. Theancient view of 
life, the view which survives 10 the changeless classes of the pmple, 
regards it as the battle-field of spiritual agencies. There ate invisible 
powers always about us, and there are streams of mysterious 
tendency which can he diverted by this or that piece of popular 
ritual. The entrance into life is specially beset by strai^ powers. 
Women in childbirth fall easily a prey to the furies, though Mr. 
Napier’s own scrap of legend as to this is given, we regret to say, 
on tho authority of ** a correspondent in X<mp Ago.” That is not 
evidence, but what follows is evidence. ** I have known," says Mr. 
Napier, “ of an instance in which the baby was bom on a Saturday, 
and carried two miles to church next day rather than risk a week's 
delay.” This superstition was a compound apparently of theological 
belief and of vague dread of the fairies and the evil eye. is 
unlucky to name tho child by any name until baptism has been 
performed." As an example of the truth of this belief wo may 
instance, though Mr. Napier does not do so, the Scotch mdrcAen of 
Nicht^ Nought^ NotJimg, The hero of that legend was called 
Nicht, Nought, Nothing, before he was baptized, because, in his 
royal father’s absence, his mother did not dare to christen him. 
Ill luck followed. A giant came for Nicht and carried him away 
to his don, and though the hero at last married the^ ^anta 
daughter aud lived happily, it was only after terrible trials and 
adventures. Superstitions beset tho first visit of the baby to tho 
church. He has to he protected from the ^'evil eye," an infinence 
which we thought had died out in Scotland. Mr. Napier himself 
was in childhood tho victim pf gettatura, ** got a blink 0’ the ill e'e," 
and was cured by a wise old woman:— 

1 have quite a vivid romcnibrance of being inymslf believed to be the 
unhappy victim of «u evil eye. 1 hod taken what was called a dwining 
which bodied all ordinary experience ; and, therefore, it woa eurmised that 
T had got “ a blink of an ill c*e.” To remove lliis evil influence, 1 was aiib- 
jeetod lt» tho following operation, which was prescribed and auperintonded 
by a neighbour “ skilly- ” in aucli matters;—A sixpence wna borrowed from 
n neighbour, a good Are wos kept burning in the ^rato, tho door was locked, 
and 1 was placed upon a chair in front of the tiro. The operator, an old 
woman, took a tablesiKion and filled it with water. With the eixpraoe she 
then lifted as much salt as it would carry, and lioth wero put into the water 
in the spoon. Tho water was then stirred with the forefinger till tho salt 
was dissolved. Then the soles of my feot and tho palms of my hands were 
bathed with this solution thrieo, and after tlioso bathings 1 was made to 
taste tho solution three times. The operator then drew her wet forefinger 
across my brow—called scoring abooa the breath. Toe remaining contents 
of tlic spoon she then cast right over the fire, into tlio binder part of the 
ilre, saying as she did so, “ Guid preserve frae o’ tAoilA" These were the 
first words permitted to be spoken during tho opei'ation. 1 was then put in 
bed, and, in attestation of tho eflicacy of tho charm, recovered. To my 
knowledge this operation has been performed within these forty years, and 
probobly In man}' outlying country places it is still practised. The origin 
of this sujierstition is probably to be found in ancient fire-wor.sbip. The 
great blazing fire was evidently an important element in the transaction ; 
nor wn.1 this a solitary instance in which regard was paid to fire. 1 remem¬ 
ber being taught that it was unlucky to spit into the fire, some evil being 
likely shortly after to befall those who did so. Crumbs upon the table 
after a motil were carefully ga< hered and put into tlio fire. The cuttings ftom 
the nails and hair were also put into the lire. Tiieso freaks certainly look 
like survivals of fire-wowhip. 

Here Mr. Napier's own {personal experiences of white magic make 
a very good piece of evidence. As to “ spitting,” it seems to 
form so liiTge a part of rural necromancy that the little Scotch 
girl who declared that the sixth commandment was ** Thou shalt 
not spit” really added a desirable rider to the Decalogue. 

Cuttings from nails and hair” are not, we fancy, thrown into the 
fire as acts of fire-worship. They are destroyed to prevwt $n 
enemy from making magical use of sometliing en ra^gart with his 
victim. In old Ilussia spells were cast 1^ a‘ma%Dant use of 
the dust in which men had left traces of their footsteps; and 
Boris Godonnof, though a strong-minded person, miAe his servants 
swear that they would not bewitch him in this unfair fashion. Mr. 
Napier moniions similar customs among the Patagonmns and some 
African tribes, but does not appear to notice that this explanation 
of the huruing of hair conllicts with the theory that it is a survival 
of fire-worship. 

The customs connected with marriage are lees interesting than 
we might have expected. It is dangerous to marry a j^rson 
whose name begins with tho same initial letter os your own. Is 
this a survival from a time of ** exogamy,” when it was for¬ 
bidden to marry within the limits of tho same stock-name P The 
collectors of folklore soeiu to say little of a singular 

taboo,” vaguely reported (by tho Celtic Society's editor 
of the Boo/c of Hmours) to exist in England. By this 
“ taboo" the mother of the bride is forbidden to be present at 
the marriage ceremony. It is most important that this custom, 
answeriiw as it does to other widely spread prohibitions, should 
be exammed, if it really exists. Mr.* Napier thinks that the best 
man” is evidently just the bridegroom's friend, who, in the absence 
of tho bridegroom, undertakes to protect the bride sgainst a raid 
until she reaches the church, when he hands^er over to His friend 
the bridegroom. But to protect the bridMilhec way to (duirbl^. 
would be, in any modern society, the her klQsme&. li'ii ' 

at least as probable' that the ^'best man” was once the 
the group who helped the lover to carry of his lady, by tim 
old rule, the sim^e plan ” of capture—a plan of woi& thek m 
many traces in Bussian populmr poetry. The first core of the 
bride is to spin and weave Uuen for her own and her hnsbahd's 
dend clae$: 

I can well remember the time when^ my father’s honse, these things 
were sptood -ofit to aii^ Wore the the. This was done periodically, and these 
were days when imrtii waa banished fkpm the honsuiold, and eveiytbiag 
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WM done is a aolema mood. *lhe day was kept as a Sabhath. The reader 
will not fail to obaerrc iu some of these modern castoms luxl boliofb modi* 
fled survivals of the old Uoman practiecs and supersUtioos beliett. 

As the Scotch bethink themselves of death immediately after 
marrUfce^ so their hmey lightly turns to things of love after a death. 
It is believed that the untraried corpse must he watched, apparently 
to guard it from evil spirits. The company sitting up with the 
corpse generally numbered from two to six, althoxigh 1 have my- 
self been one of ten, . . . Although during these night-sittings 
nothing unbefitting tbe solemnity of the occasion was done, the 
mrcumsiances of the meeting gave opportunity for love-molting.” 
Ih short, them was a good deal of “ dafling,” That the_ lovers 
snatched a fearful joy, the following story, which is not unlike one 
current in a certain Oollogo in Oxford, sulficiontly proves:— 

The corpse laid out in ii room, and the Avatciwrs had retired to 
anntlier apartment to partaktt of rofreMliniente, having ohut the <lnor of the 
room whero the corpse lay. While Ihoy wen* outing iherp won hoard a great 
noise, as of a struggle Iwtween two persons, proceeding from the room 
where the corpfWi Iny. Norn* of the party would venture into Ihn room, and 
in this emergency they sent for the minister, who enmn, and, with the open 
Bible in his hand, entered the room and shut tlie door. I’lio noise thou 
ceased, and in about ten minutes he came out, lifted the tongs from the 
fireplaccpand again re-entered the room. When Jie came out again, In': 
brought out with the tongs a glove, which was seen to be bloody, and 
this he put into the fire. He refused, lutwevcr, to tell either what ho had 
seen or heard; hut, on the, watchers returning to their post, the corpse lay 
sa formerly, and as quiet and unruiHcd tis if nothing had taken place, whemat 
they wore all surprised. 

There is something honubly effective in the detoil of the bloody 
^lovo. The piety of a people accustomed to bad weatlier is viaihlo 
m the anecdote about an old woman on whose only daughter's 
funeral tbe eun shone out through rainy clouds. ** 'The mother, 
with evident delight, os she stood at the door, thanked God that 
Mary was getting a good blink.^’ Wo did not know, till Mr. Napier 
mentioned it, that a common superstition of the Vosges country pre¬ 
vails in Scotland. The bed on which a man has died is burned in 
» place where no bonst can get at it, and in the morning the ashes 
are carefully examined, in the Iwliof that the footprint of the next 
person of the family who will die will be seen. The French, on 
the other hand, believe that the footprint of the ghost of tbe dead 
will he imprinted in the ashes. 

Witchcraft in Scotland took the ancient and familiar forms, 
aome of which were common to the negroes of Harbiuioes and the 
Athenians of Plato's time. Mr. Napier adds but little to our 
knowledge of this subject or of second-sight. Here, however, is a 
atory of the latter at second-hand:— 

I bad a couversation with a woman who when young was in company 
with one who hud the gift of second-sight. 'J'ljoy wont out together one 
^bbath evoniog, and while sitting on ttia hanks of the Kelvin tlie sticr had 
a vision, and touched my informartt with her k'ft foot, and she also saw it.. 
It rose from the water like the full moon, and was tran.*4p.irent; and in It 
•he saw a young man whom she did not know, and hor own likeness stand¬ 
ing at his left side. Before many weeks woru passed, a new servant-man 
came to the farm where my informant was then serving, and whom she 
vceognized as the person whose image hho hud seen in the vision, and in 
Uttlo more than a year after tlic tw u were married. 

The chapter on charms is more copious, and wo arc tempted to 
^uoto a very curious account of the mystic use of the prnrnantha 
Ui Perthshire, llio anecdote, however (pp. 83-4), occupies too 
much sp^. It must suiiice to say that cattle diseases ivcro cured 
in the Highlands by extinguisiiiug all the fires between the two 
nearest rivers, and producing fresh lire by a coremouial in which 
rubbing two sticks togotiiei* is the chief feature. “ During the con¬ 
tinuance of the ceremony ihoy appear melancholy and dejected; 
but when the iise, which they say is brouglit by an angel from 
beavon, blazes in the tow, they rosiimo their wonted gaiety.’^ Mr. 
Napier's authority is a note of Mr. Joseph Train's, made about 1810. 
Owercharms are chiefly of the sympathetic nature, and are based 
on fanciful analogies, which are supposed to represent transcen¬ 
dental correspondences between things—between warts, for ex¬ 
ample, and the lard with which warts have been rubbed. As the 
Zara wastes in the sun tlie wart, disappears. 

Mr. Napier's chapters on sii|)erstitions connected with auimals 
and plants are not very copious, perhaps because that par¬ 
ticular class of belief, being among the oldest, is among the first to 
die oat. This notice of a very straightforward and diverting little 
book cannot end better than with an anecdote illustrative of 
the development of superstitious opinion:— 

I remember that one year our firet-fout was a Tn.^n who had fallen and 
broken his bottle, and cut and bleeding was assisteil into our house. My 
mother made up her mind that wns a most unfortunate first-foot, and 
that something serious would occur in the family during that year. 1 
beliove, hod the whole family been cut off, she would not have been sur¬ 
prised. However, it was a prosiwruus year, and a bleedkur first-foot was 
not afterwards considered boo. , 


EOXY.* 

W E thiiA that this story needed the puff peliminary 

with which it has been ushered into worla. It is, as 
we learn from the advertisemeint, a new and important novel. In 
it its author, “ Dr, Xi)ggleston, takes rank/' wn are told, ** as an 
artist His work, without losing its former vividness and strength, 
has gamed a new dignity of style which immediately secures for it 
a permanent place in literature. AU tbe chaiacteis ore admirably 
conceived and vigorously drawn.” Whether this nov<d is im- 
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portent or not tyo cannot pretend to decide till we jniow what it is 
that constitutes the importance of a novel, Im^rtant people, ^ 
far as our experience goes, are generally very duU peo|^, Dr. 
Eggleston's story is certainly not dull. Perhaps, aa in this book 
he takes rank as an artist, his novel is important in the same way 
as a picture is important. Eyery one must laave ni^iced 
that, whereas people used once to talk about the Oorreggi^ty 
of a painting and the grand style, they now expatiate chiefly 
on its tenderness and its importance. So far as wo have been 
able to attach any clear notion to the latter of thow words, 
that picture is important which its owner, br its critie, or the 
auctioneer looks upon as likely to fetch a largo pri*.e.^ If this 
view is correct, we juuy infer by analoj^ that a book is important 
when its author, or its critic, or its publisher expects that it will 
meet with a laige sale. The more learned a work is, the leas 
then is its importance. Perhaps the most important thing in this 
world is the JJmh/ THtgraphf or, may bo, the New York Herald, 
In this moaning of the word we do not know that we are dis¬ 
posed to dispute the claim made for Jiavp tlial it is important. 
We are willing to allow that it is very likely to have a considoN 
able sale, though w© utterly disbelieve tfiat there is anything in it 
that will secure for it a permanent place in literature. Wo cannot 
romembur that wo have come across any of Dr. Eggleston'.s 
earlier writings, so that we are unable to say whether, as claimed 
for him, “ his work has gained a now dignity of stylo.” If, 
however, any considerable addition has been made to its 
dignity, tlie original stock must have been surprisingly small. 
11© is often lively, at times vigorous, though his liveliness and 
vigour would have been far more apparent had he cut down his 
story by at least one quarter. Too often ho rises into a tine style 
which used once to bo known as bombast or fustian, but which, 
for all we know, may now pass as dignity. Had we been from the 
first left to form our own judgment on 7 io.riy, w'O should have said 
that it is the work of a young writer who has a good deal of 
cloverness and a great many faults. Had not our attention been 
challenged, w© might perhaps never have noticed that his style is 
entirely wanting in dignity, for dignity is about 1b© last thing that 
we should look for in a novel of the present time. We should 
have allowed that he is certainly above the average of novelists, 
and wo siiould have thought it not at all unlikely that Roxy may 
be read in a cheap edition even so late as the summer after next. 
In circulaliiig libraries, of course, it may ha^’e oven a more ex¬ 
tended existence. Tint when wo tire asked to tis.‘«igD to it “ a per¬ 
manent place in literature,” we are reminded of a young gontle- 
nian wlio had once been a clerk in a Government office, and 
had afterwards taken to a literary life us a reporter of cricket- 
matcJios for some sporting paper. Ho on© day visited his old 
oiHce, and addressing his former comrades sauf, “ What an easy 
life you have here, you who write mere minutes that live but 
for a day, compared willj the anxieties of a man like myself, who 
in his wf'Fli feds that he is writing for all tim© I ” He was alto¬ 
gether serious iu what hu said, and so purlmps is Dr. Eggleston, 
if indeed it is ho who expects for his work this permanent place iu 
literature. W© should be sorry to think, for we should regret to 
siio a clever young writer cut off young^ihat his own permanency 
will not be much greater than that of his book. Wo hope that he 
will live to write many a novel years after Ruxy has been for¬ 
gotten. 

The liveliness of the story is not n little due to the fact that the 
author is an American m>d that the scene is laid in America. 
Every hind of I'lngUsh life, every class of English people, is familiar 
to us. Wo know exactly bow dukes and duches^es and people in 
every grade of society downwards will behave under every pt^iblo 
combination of circumstances. Forgers and poisoners are as well 
known to us as our own brothers and sisters. There is no kind of 
scenery, no kind of furniture, no colour, no shape, no arrangement of 
eyes, hair, no©© and mouth, that can strike us as something strange. 
In our novels we at last seem to have reached that exhaustion, so to 
say, of all possible combinations which Mr. Mill once dreaded in 
the case of music. But to most Englishmen the life that Ib:. 
Eggleston describes in J^iana has considerable novelty. His 
story opens in the year 1840, in a somewhat new settleinent on the 
Ohio.'**' In such a settlement ns this there is a far greater variety of 
characters than we can hope to find in an old country like ours; 
and it is chiefly in this variety that the interest of tbe story ties. 
There ore not only the negroes, the rough backwoodsmen, the 
worthless mean whites, the shrewd men of the Western States who 
have no touch of refinement, and tbe scanwly less shrewd, but more 
reiined, New En^lAuders \ but also there is a small settlement of 
Swiss Presbyterians. Between Twonnet, a light-hearted Swiss 
girl, and Itoxy, the daughter of tbe village shoemaker, a girl who 
had the strength of mind and the enthusiasm of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, with the tenderness that was unknown to them, there is 
a strong contrast drawn with considerable power. Twonnet. indeed, 
is our favourite; and we are not sorry that at the end of the story 
she gets for her husband the best man in the book. Her mother 
had not once suspected that her lodmr, Mr. Whittaker, the 
grave young New England minister, baa .fisUen in lave with her 
daughter. Neither, indeed, had he himself long suspected It. It 
was to Bokt that Ids heart had been givCT, iu% when she h^ 
married early in the first voloiae, it eeemed to him that he had 
done with love for ever. However, as we have hhown, he lived 
to find out, as numy have found out befme him, hit mietnke* He 
had just proposed to Twonnet, and bad been aoeepted, whenfihs un* 
suspicious mother esUed her dmi^ter down &om the mom wh^ 
the lovers had been sitting. Of coarse, bn such 'pOL oeess i flii she 
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had been cryioj^, for hor iaara and her lau^diter wore oftob cloee 
companioae:— 

“Qu’ftvea vtms? What hare you been crying about?** asked her 
niothert when ahe came downstoirs. 

** Mr. Whittakcr'a been talking to mo. Hc*a boon telling luo ull about a 
love affair of his.” 

“What a foolish child you ore to cry over Mr. Whitt akiVs love afTidrs! ” 

“ I cooldn't help it/' said Twuunet, hicokJy. 

Early in the hook there ia a scene of adiffi^rent nature, itlsn drawn 
with a pood deal of power, between Whittaltor and lla.\y. Bhe 
had f^and out by sad experience that her hu.sband, Mark Uiinam^v, 
was unworthy of her. lie was a yourip lawyer, a rising man in 
the district, who had boon lately Rtturnad as a representativo to 
the State Logislatun;, and who might Lope before long to be 
elected to Congress. lie bad been very like ninny other clever 
young lawyers, not vicious, but yet not over steady. But a 
i\Ietl 5 »diat “revival’* had swept over the InTuI, and it and Roxy 
tos^tber had been too strong for Mark, lie had at the nieeling 
** been to the mourners’ bench,” htid been converted, had begun to 
preach himself, and carried away by Roxy’s enthusiasm had 
resolved to thmw up everything and to go as a mi‘<sionarv to 'loxas. 
His old father had been furious at the very thought, and had con¬ 
sulted his acutie friend Sherifll’ Lfithcrs, “ who rinido every chui’cli 
in the villsgh boliuvo that he Moaned toward ’ it in prcfereucti to 
the others. lie talked tt) the Motlwidists about his l^Ietli'odist 
wife, ' now dead and in heaven ’; ho told the IJaplisls about his 
* good Baptist bringing up,’ and spoke feelingly to the Preeby- 
terians about his ‘good old Presbyterian gi’andraotbor’ who 
taught him to say his prayers.” But the case was too 
difficult for Lathers with all his acuteness. The father 
at last delonuinod to pretend'to yield to liis son, and gave his 
constmt to his marrisge, and to his missiormry jiroject. He felt 
sure that when once he was married and oomfortalily settled, his 
religious fervour would calm down. But Roxy wna loo much for 
her ftither-in-liiw and the world, and kept up her husband to liis 
project. The old man’s violence only increased the son’s rcso- 
liition. But on the very day fixed for their de])arluro for Texus, 
tlie father wum struck down with a fit, and the journey had to be 
delayed. Marie soon found, now that he was a man of pro])orlv, 
his posilion plensant enough. His Methodism btgan to slip <»lf 
him, and he fell into Imd courses. He went from bad !•> worse, 
find his wife doulited whether she could live with him. She went 
to consult her former lover, the young minister. lie showed her 
that lh(‘ blanio iwted partly on her, for she had chilled him by 
censure, wliere.m he was a man who cnivisd approval: — 

Koxy, when hlic jiorfeivftl 1 hat Whiltaker had fini>.h^'d and was silent, 
picked up the siiii-eoTinet hlie had worn, and drew it dwwn over her eyes so 
:(s to hide Ikt tear^staiiua] face. In la r heart she thankc<l liini, hut her 
lips spoke not. She held out her hand and he took il. 'I'hcn for the 
lima she saw tliat he hud been weeiiinj? also. IhiL he only .said us he held 
her hail)I : 

“ Ve that are struiiv; ouf;^ht also to bear the inliimities of the weak.'* 

Don’i think Imdly of my hu.'»barid," boxy said with a woman's pride, 
as she pau-e I on the tlirf'-liold. “ He is rmi ij^ood in a great many ilunga '* 

** Do 'l I'or^fut to tell him no.” 

lAtcr on, when by her devotion she saves her hti.sband from 
utter ruin of every kind, she in her turn tuuchoH the minister a 
lesson He had on band at the time a hnlf-tinislied sermon on 
“ Salvatiim by Faith Only," for he belonged to a Ualvinistic 
(’liurch. liut, when lie sew how Roxy had saved her husband, 
“ he- !elt rising in him the rebellion of the piviclical man against 
the theoretical; ami, had ho given expres.sion to his real feelings, 
ho would Imvo discoursed jicrhapa ou ‘ Salvation bv^ Hook or by 
Crook,’ so important did it seem to him to save men by any rope 
or pole that could reach them rather tbau to stand philosophi2iiig 
about it." 

The great drawback to the story a girl whom the author 
haa cvideolly drawn, not from natiue, but after tho worst style of 
a bad scdiool of lOnglisb novelists. Nancy Kirtlcy i.s not only 
a detestable character} she is also absurd and impossible. She is 
not the least improved by tho sentimental and ponitontial turn 
that is given to her in the concluding chapters. Mark’s 
jienitenoe was quite enough to try the reader’s credulity. At 
the end of every story there should surely bo some wicked 
characters left, unless perchance they ha.ve been all pre¬ 
viously hanged. Nancy, indet'd, had not done anything that by 
tbo strict letter of the faw could have brought her to the gallows. 
But a novelist has the issaL^G^ of life and death in his hand, and 
sweeps away, now a saint and now a Hinuer, as tbo interests of his 
story rei^uiie. Dr, Eggleston would have done best had he kept 
such a vile woman as Nancy altogether out of his story. Having 
once admitted her, however, he should have made short work with 
her. We would him, in conclusion, if he wishes to secure a 
permanent place in literature, in the first place, to keep to nature; 
and, iu the second place, when he makes a study of our wtiters, 
to ba careM how he chooses his models. 


THE GODAVERY DISTRICT.* 

l^E cannot quite make out from the preface whether or not 
W this work forms partjg>f the general scheme entrusted to 
Mr. W. W. Hunter. It deals with a district in Madras, and is not 

* A DSwrib/iise osd JffiMorical^ of the Gedavery Diflnet in the 

PirwriOTiby of Madrae* By Henry Morris, formerly of the Madras Qivil 
Sendee, Autlior of a “ Bfstoiy of India for Pse in Schools/' and other 
Warkt^ London: TrUbnor & Co. iByS 
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modoUed on the fashion of Mr. Hunter’s suhshuitial votujfieB on 
Bengal. But it is baf>ed on ofiicial records, and published tinder the 
sanction of the loc-al Govcmuieut. Thu historical materials ore ample j 
the modern statistics full to redundaucy; the editing carefully per- 
ibrmed; and tho whole result satisfactory. Moreover, the volume 
treats of a port of India to which schemes of in-igation have been 
applied at a largo expense and with no inconsiderablo pitifit, 
under the personal superintendence of the able onMet't who 
is never tired of telling us that if Behar, the North-W^t 
Provinces, and Central India were only treated like the district 
Ilf the Godavery, tsmine and scarcity would be entirely unknown. 
For this, if for no other reason, the work is deserving of close and 
careful study. By a happy aiTangeiuont of nature, some of tlie 
largest rivers iu India rise near the Western Ghants or in the 
liombay Presidency, and, after ti'aversiug huge tracts in Central 
and Southern India, find tboir way into the Bay of Bengal, mid 
not into tho Indian Ocean, from which their sources are very little 
distant. This is the case with the Coleroun, the Krishna, the 
(fodavery, and several of their atUuents. The consequence is that 
tliosu rivora gain their strength fixnn the tablelands and mouii- 
tninoiis raugi's of the Dcccan, and send down huge volumes of 
water to fertilize tho districts lying between tho ranges of lulls 
and tlio sea. In the case of the (lodavery, the district to 
which tliat river now gives a name is divided into two cloariy 
de-iined parts. The appear portion is mountainous, well wooded, 
scantily populated, extremely picturesque, and fearfully un¬ 
healthy. The lower tract, after the river has issued irom a 
gorge which enthusiastic ^.oliicials have compared to the Rhine, 
presents the appoarance of the Gangetic Delta with its fields of 
rice, its fruitful orcbard.8, and its groves of cocoa-nut and other palin- 
troos. Mr. Morris enters at some length into the history of this part 
of India under Hindu, Mohamuiedau, and English rule. At an early 
period the Godavery district was included in the dominions of the 
liaja of Orissa. A prehistoric Dravidiau race was at some uncer¬ 
tain dale overpowered by the Aryan invaders from the North; and 
Telugu, a Dravidiau language, afterwards borrowed largely frvim 
Siiufakrit. A very recent and competent authority describes Tolugtt 
iiH ranking next to Tamil and sur passing it in sweetness; and I hr. 
Caldwell calculates tliat it is spoken by more than fifteen millions 
of people. Buddhist leuiaius have been found in the Zemindary of 
Pltlapurum, in the ancient Ilimlu kingdom of Ivalinga, a 
Chinese traveller named Uiouen-Thsaug made a pilgrimage to 
Stiuthern India iu the seventh century, and has left an interesting 
account of his travels, winch is worth a great deal more than a few 
obscure sentences of Pliny, who mentions Brahmans and Ealinga, 
niid two rivers called Prinas and Gainas, which cannot be identified 
for certain with any known Hindu names. Tho ruins of an old 
Hindu capital called Veiigi, north of au Ellore not to be confounded 
with Elloni, still Lear testimony to the wealth and magnifi^oe of 
an o.xtinct dynasty. The Mohammedans never obtained a firm 
footing iu this part of India till the end of the fifteenth century; 
and even Ihon the uaiTative of their ascendency is mode up of 
succossiis followed by defections, and surprises of pioneering 
Musi-ulmun detachments by large Ilindu levies. Eventually, after 
being attached to the kingdom of (jlolconda and to the Empire of 
Delhi under Aurangzib, the Godavery district fell, in the general 
scramble for good tilings, to tbo Suhbidar of the Deccan, or the 
Nizam, who created the dignitary knowti iu all the contests of the last 
ceutmy between ourselves and the French as the Nawab of the 
Carnatic. Mr. Morris compressi^ into a rensonable compass the 
account of the operations which resulted in the fiuEd overthrow of 
our rivals, and notes that we acquired the direct management of 
the Northern Oircars in the year 1769. 

The Dutch had been before us in making settlements on the 
Coromandel coast. Negapataiu was their capital, and they had 
four other factories under it, end another district factory at 
Masulipatam. Here they planted orange-trees, bleached calicoes, 
and dyed “ blow " cloth—which looks as if they dabbled in indigo. 
This plant is still cultivated by natives, though the cultivation has 
never covered much more than two thousand acres, and is now on the 
decline. Mr. Morris gives copies of two inscriptions on old Dutch 
tombs, with some quaint particulars of Batavian manners and 
customs, and of n squabWo between the heads of a Dutch factory 
and the government of Fort St. Geoigo, in which the former com-^ 
plained of divers afiitmts and abuse, and announced that, to leoom- 
pense lliemselves, they had taken possession of the town of 
Metchlepatam; this spelling being nearer the troth the 
common form of Masulipatam. At this same place the F>eneh 
obtained some land and built a factory, and Mr. Morris 
holds that a small square, called Franoepeta, still Mongs to 
that nation, or, at least, has never bean foxvaally ceded to us. 
Y&nim, described as a “ clean, pre1.iy, eaieiiilly kept town," on the 
left bank of the eastern branch of the Godavery, is still attached 
to Pondicherry, like Make in the Bombay Pwsideacy, or 
to the south of Madras. Y&n&m is undsr^a Oh^." and a staff 
consisting of a priest, a head of police, a;%Ilector 'who is ahfo* 
treasurer, a medical^n» and a registrar. There is aConnaisshmer 
of police with some twenty-four subordinates, but apparenHyii^aier 
army nor militia. The yearly revenue is about and 

extent of the territoiy 2,258 acrea ^ 
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HydexBliad, bad been little more than fiominal. The ^at land- 
holdere were toxhalent. Our own ofScials were ignomnt of native 
manueiv and customs; and merchants and factors^ accustomed only 
to prepare consignments for England, were at a loss when called 
on suddenly to cany out a revenue settlement, to originate a civil 
policy, and to establish authority and order. The new Provincial 
Chiefs and Councils made the best of things, and continued the 
native system of demand and collections until either it broke 
down or they themselves acquired the necessary knowledge. A 
considerable portion of the land remained under Zemindars, who 
collected the revenue and pa^ a certain sum to the Government, 
os was the case in Ikngal. Some tracts, mainly in the vicinity of 
capit^ towns, were managed directly by the English officials. 
Criminal, and perhaps civil, justice was administered by Foujdars 
■or Kazis. In fact, both iu Madras and in Hengal we were thinking 
mainly of replenishing the public treasury, and were learning 
the very elements of our duty. Naturally enough, things went 
awry at first. Zemindars fell into arrears, and were threatened 
with imprisonment or the sequestration of their estates. Insur¬ 
rections occurred, and troops were called out to put them down. 
On the top of disturbances came an inundation of the sea and a 
famine. The local Chiefs and Councils were unequal to the emer¬ 
gency, and in 1794 they were abolished, and collectors were 
appointed in direct subordination to the Revenue Ro.ard at 
Madras. We note that one of the first Collectors bore the name of 
Snodgrass. The great difficulty which be and his successors ex¬ 
perienced was in ascertaining the resources of the land. Zomin- 
Ws procrastinated, and were fertile of obstructions; they 
took leases and threw thorn up, turned out to oppose the Collector s 
a^^nis, and then made a clean bolt into the tenitories of the 
* Nizam. 

In the beginning of the present century, following the example 
of Bengal, the Madras Government introduced tlio l^ermanent 
Settlement. Some of the Bengal mistakes were avoided, and 
iho ryots were not handed over to Zemindars. But arrears 
were allowed to run up and estates to be sold in both Presi¬ 
dencies. However, the basis of the Permanent Settlement iu 
Madras was the average collection of several years. Though some 
ancient proprietors were confirmed in tho possession of very large 
ostates, other lands were divided into compact and manageable 
properties and sold to the highest bidder. The former were termed 
ancient Zemindaries and the latter pronriotary estates, and for ten 
years, when the whole of tho district had been allotted under one 
title or the other, there was no such thing as an estate directly 
under the management of the Government. In the year 1813-14 
the first lapse oecuri'ed. Then others fell into arrears from 
improvidence, from incapacity, or from the misdeeds of a former 
proprietor who had used up the laud; and the number of 
estates thus thrown again on the hands of Govorumeiit swelled, in 
the space of forty years, from ton to nearly nine himdred. Wo 
are not sarprisea to find no leas nn autliority than Sir 
Thomas Munro stating that Zemindars had no objection to 
their estates reverting to the Govcrnmenl. What, in India ns 
elsewhere, they did not like was that “ old acres ” should fall 
into the handis of new men ” of iJie trading and commercial 
classes. The Minute from which this opinion is taken may be 
road with profit, and its author sums up the case like a true states¬ 
man, by recommending that lands reverting to Governmont should 
be mwaged by Government; that the hereditary domains of ancient 
proprietors should be secured to them bylaw; that the revenue 
agency should bo strengthened ; end that a proper ioquiry should 
be mime into tho titles of rent-free lands. About ten years after 
that Minute was written came what the author calls a calamitous 
sea^n^” ending in a great famine. Wo rcgi'et to stale that these 
visitatione have grown in extent and intensity siuco that same year 
1833: for the Collector of the day, who from March to the end of 
July had procured food for five thou.saiid persons from private iii- 
dividuals, was in the end compelied to ask for a grant of money 
from the State; and accordingly he applied for what is truly 
termed the ** modest sum of six or eight hundred rupees,” After 
the famine came more bad seasons, and then other famines, and 
next a cyclone, and then a depreciation of agricultural produce, 
until the aspect of things was so grave that tho lato Sir 11 . G. 
Montgomery was appointed as Special (Jommissionor to report on 
condition of the people. Ilis inquiry led to a real reform. 
Some estates irretrievably encumbered were sold, and allowances 
were granted to the owners. Other lapsed and forfeited estates 
were annexed to the Government lands, and then lot out to the 
inhabitants, who wem in theory made jointly and severally 
xesponsible for the entire demand, though in praclice tho English 
Collector is often coiled in to adjust disputes and to apportion lia¬ 
bilities. A coi^lete survey was at letigtli carried out, with a view 
to a settlement for a term of years; and this measure, combined 
with irrigation works, appears to justify the author in the eulogy 
which he passes on the condition of a o^strict where water is plen¬ 
tiful, prosnerity evidwt, and famine unknown. 

We make out from the tables given in thsr/toppendix that the 
present revenue of the Godavery district, frCm all the various 
sources of land, exdise, customs, salt, and* stamps, is above half a 
million of our money. To this total the laud alone contributes 
more than 40o,oc^. The exports are more than treble tho value 
at the imports. The tonnage of ships and native craft arriving at 
and leaving the district is on the increase, though it would aimear 
OS if ships and steamers were displacing the smaUer veBsels. But 
in iihy tm the prosperity of the Godavery district seems unques* 
lionabla; and H now remains for us to touch on the chapters i 


about irrigation, to which the advancement. in wealth is 
owing, and which, it has been argued, might werk^sitgllar miracles 
elsewhere. The general reader, who may he inclined to pass 
over pages about Ihams and Resumptions, defaulting Proprietors 
and perplexed Collectors, cannot plead ignorance of Sir Arthur 
Cotton, and may have heard of Uie Godavery Anicut. Tim 
natives, iu a fitful, half-hearted sort of fashion, had done some¬ 
thing in the way of storing water; and tho idea of damming 
up the Godavery and distributing its volume had occurred to a 
Mr. Topping in tho last century. But tho present scheme h 
entirely Sir A. Cotton’s own. The Godavery, it seems, enters tho 
alluvial country from the hill ranges at about sixty miles from the 
sea. It varies in breadth from two thousand to seven thousand 
yards. It is studded with islands, or ** Itmkns” as the natives 
term them, covered with beautiful fioweriug reeds and of con¬ 
siderable extent; and it discharges itself into tho Bay of Bengal 
by two mouths. Sir A. Colton, who was acquaintea with the 
works in tho Tanjoro district, conceived tho idea of throwing a 
huge dam across the river before its separation into two branches, 
and tbon distributing the water by a complete system of canals, 
locks, and sluices, over tho Delta. How the proposal was received 
by the late Marquess of Tweoddale, and pressed on the assent of 
the Court of Directors; how the main work was formed of rubble 
and rough stone, and, after one or two failures and breaches, was 
made of strength, breadth, and solidity sufficient to defy the river 
in its might below, and to provide a roadway above; how an 
etlicient supervision was maintained over native labourers and 
overseers prone to be idle, to cheat, and to scamp their work'; 
liow the modest estimate of some fifty thousand pounds swclU^d, 
by additional items, to an expenditure of more than thrice that 
sum ; how engineers toiled, Boards minuted, and Oommitlees re- 
I ported; and how at length tho gigantic work was completed iu 
four groat divisions with a system of canals, and has proved no 
less an administrative ancco.s8 thmi an enginooring triumph, ought 
all to be read in tho volume itself. *No man who knows 
tho obstructions with which Indian administrators have to 
contend—fiscal, political, departmental, social, and critical—^will 
deny to Sir A. Cotton his full meed of praise for the coii- 
ceplion and completion of tho project, or will dispute that the 
Godavery Anicut is really a work of genius. It may tfike rank 
above tlio Solani acpieduct at lloorki, and the E. I. railway bridge 
over tho Soano rivor. The number of acres beneficially afiecLetil 
in llajahmuiidry—that is, in the Godavery district—and Masuli- 
patam, have been variously estimated; but we may set down 
their extent at about one million. Thu aggregate of the irri- 
{^mtion canals is 52S miles iu length, or about the distance 
from London to Abordoon. And, though Mr. Morris’s 

tables are occasionally slightly perplexing, w© gather that 
the public revenue, in all its brauchoe, has iucreasud 
since the coiist’-uctioii of tho Anicut, to tho extent of luore 
than i60,000/. It is almost needless to point to the saving of 
human life in disiustrous seasons and to the enhancement of 
social comfort and prosperity which such works, nobly planned 
and sicilfiilly executed, can ensure. But these gratifying facts must 
not lead us to the conclusion that rivers issuing in volumes from 
convenient ranges of hills, and then rushing icily to the sea over 
fertile deltas capable of unlimited improvement, are to bo ea.si]y 
found in other provinces of India, lu many parts, Bombay for in¬ 
stance, the same physical features do not 6.xi3t. In Bengal 
Proper the rivers arc so numerous, the percolation of water so 
natural, and tho rainfall so abundant, that money on these works 
would be absolutely thrown away. Such rivers as the Ganges or 
Poddha, the Megua, the Gorai, and even the Jellinghi and Mata- 
blianga, all in Oenti'iil or Eastern Bengal, are apt to change their 
beds c.apriciou.sly, and would sweep away dams of masonry as if 
they were earthworks. And Anicuts, even if constructed, would 
bo superiluouB for nineteen years out of twenty. Iu the west of 
Bengal, where hill torrents descend iu force to the plains, eome- 
ihing of the kind might be attempted, though able e^ioeers 
prefer huge tanks or rest.rvoirs at an elevation that will catch a 
good supi^y of water, and then allow it to be drawn off to the 
field.s bCrlow. Irrigation works in Behar have been prosecuted 
with eilect, and also in the North-Western Provinces. But, 
what with districts that have no water at all, and others where 
the distribution is regulated by nature, it is not easy to hit else¬ 
where on the postulates which have made the name of Ootton 
celebrated and tho Godavery a success. 

There are several other topics in Mr. Morris’s compilation 
which merit attention. Ethnologists will like to hear about an 
aboriginal race called the Kois, who live in the northern part of 
the district, and are of the same family as tho Goods. Their 
villofres, we are told, are picturesque, but the men are poor and 


, appendix. Praise is judiciously i . ^ _ 

to certain of the author's predecessors, who are Identmod either 
with improvements in the revenue and the education of the 
people, or with tbe assistance given in the Civil Department to the 
engineers working at the Anicut; and though this cieditid^ per- 
fonuance may not attract Euglishmm and Engl^hwomsn gene" 
rally, it is not much to say that it etmrely disproves Ihp assiStion 
that a race of civilians now gradually passing aw^ 
of their districts or cared little for the peope ^ ^ ^ 

control. 
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8HOOTIKG ADVENTURES.* 


*T^£ fancy that ^^Wildfotvler” znay flud he has made a mia- 
V ▼ take in repuhliahing tiiis third series of the shooting and 


fisbingezpeneaoesivhich hehoacantrihutad to various sporting jour* 
nals. Oi the two former series we have spoken in terms of deserved 
commendation. For “ Wildfowler" is invariably bright and cheery, 
Md he enters so heartily into the spirit of his work that it is quite 
impossible nit to sympathize with him. Besides, he is an unqiies- 
tionable%ttthority on his special topics, as assuredly he ought to 
be, seeing that he s^ms to live for sport in one shape or another; 
and we have found instruction as well as amusement in his papers. 
But he must forgive us for saying that he rather presumes on the 
encouragement he has received, in supposing that the diaries of days 

3 lent in almost identical ways will bear perpetual repetition. We 
ways’love a narrative of real sport, whether with red deer or 
rabbits, salmon or smelt; and by real sport wo mean anything 
rather than promiscuous shui"liter and enormous bags. It is the 
chief charm of “ Wildfowlers” descriptions that he has worked 
for Ms pme patiently and scientificaUy, estimating the results 
by the pleasure and variety rather than by weight or number of 
heads. As foy those articles in which he introduced us to sea- 
fishing, they throw a new light upon the subject, as far us we 
were ^rsoually concerned. The writei'^s enthusiasm was con- 
t^ous.^ We realized for the first time how much oxciteraont 
there might be in hauling up hand ovtff hand “ the finny denizens 
of the bnny deep,” to borrow the language of the penny-a-liners. 
Then, when “ Wildfowler ” had inoculat^ us with something of 
his own fervomr, he toM us what we had to do and how to set about 
it; while, with a disinterested unsolllshnoss which does him 
infinite credit, he confided to us the favourite haunts of the wild 
fowl from the pursuit of which he has borrowed his nom tie plume. 
We learned that within easy reach of London there were happy 
ehooting-grounds of which we had been ignorant; and for that no 
deserved our cordial gnuitude. And this third series of his collected 
papers is almost os well worth reading as either of its predecessors, 
if we take it by itself. The misfortune is that “ Wildfowler” bos 
anticipated himself; and, in the amplification and elaboj-ation of 
his earlier writings, ho has become his own too successful com¬ 
petitor. Indeed, if we speak of his earlier writings, we exercise 
charity at the expense of strict tnithfidness. For, apparently 
under the responsibdity of making up a couple of volumes which 
should match in bulk those that have gone before, he has 
rummaged back into_ old repositories and furbished up articles 
respectable from their uutiquity. That, however, signifies com¬ 
paratively little. The most brilliant and versatile of sporting 
writers c^not keep up an evor-fresljening interest in the story of 
fishing with sea-lines over the sides of a tiny craft; for one cod 
or gurnet or garfish is very like another, although rtccasionally you 
may hook something that is strong enough to break away. There 
is variety enough of a kind, no doubt, in the vicissitudes of the 
English climate; but, after all, it is much (he same to the reader 
whether the narrator is fishing in wind or wot, in a dead calm or 
in a chopping seaway. And a similar monotony of incident is 
brought out almost ns forcibly in the detailed description of long¬ 
shore shooting. After a single pa])er or a couple of them, the 
style in which “ Wildfowlor ” dropped his birds becomes a 
matter of very languid concern to us; and we core as little, or 
rather less, whether his victims were curlews, ploveiSi or red¬ 
shanks. 

We have been provoked into a preliminary growl, and possibly 
'WO have unduly prolouged it. And perhaps, after all, our irrita¬ 
tion is not quite reasonable; for, ns soon as we read the adver¬ 
tisement of the volumes, wo might have known exactly what to 
expect. We hasten to add that, had “ Wildfowler” been content 
to compress his available matter into something like a third of the 
space, we should have spoken of it in very diflereiit terms. There 
are some excellent chunters in the two volumes—chapters that 
axe almost entirely novel and original. And the author has begun 
his Work with a couple of descriptive pieces which are among 
the best Ins volumes coutuin. “ The tracking a wild boar with 
a lymer in Alsace ” is an account of as risky a kind of venetie os 
may beindulged in nowadays in civilized Europe. “ Wildfowler’’was 
visiting a friend in Alsace, when the keeper with three excited 
peasants at his heels burst into the gun-room where they were over- 
liauliog the armoury. A notorious old savage of a wild boar had 
turned up that morning on the property; a charcoal-burner had 
mar^ him into an ouuying cover; and if the gentlemen desired 
to give a ^od account of him, thera was no time to be lost. For 
those wild pigs are the most waiy of all game, wolves hardly ex¬ 
cepted ; and when once they are disturbed in the course of their 
wanderings, they travel enormous distances straight ahead, so that 
the stalk must m made upon them with extreme caution. It is a 
service besides of no little danger. “ Wildfowler ” speaks strongly 
of th^foolhardiness of those foreign sportemen who attempt to kiu 
a boar with the spear or hunting^knife. If the dogs who have 
mpped him let go their hold, the file of the veaturesome assailant 
is not wofth many seconds^ purchase. Yet there may be almost as 
serious .risk in killing him with the gun, as was proved by this 
particular adventure. “ Wiidfowler’e ” friends posted them^ves 
outside the cover; to him was resigned the pleasure and the 
glory of eOtering with the keeper and the slow-hound, and 
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tracking the brute to his lair. The lost words of wamii^ 
were, ** Be very careful, at any rate; for the old boar is 
a vicious, revengeful old rascal; and, if he can, he 'will injure one 
or both of you.'* The caution was not unnecessary, nor (ud it go 
unheeded. They made their approaches with os much care as tSe 
circumstances admitted; yet the encounter, when it did come off, 
might well have ended fatally. The lymer, led in a leash, strained 
eagerly on the scent, followed it up through rocks and over fallen 
trees and the roughest possible ground. Suddenly her bach 
began to bristle as they approached a natural fortress of fallen 
boulders. The boar had evidently entrenched himself there, and 
he had to bo forced. The lymer foriunately knew her business. 
8 ho yelped and danced round the mouth of the cavern: and. when 
the boar came with a rush, lightly sprang aside and eludeu him. 
Happily it is the instinct of the boar to charge straight in front pf 
him, olherwiso he would he even a more ugrly customer than he is. 
But he will whcel^und to assaults upon his liaunches, and it was 
in the roar that the wary dog attacked him. While ho was trying 
to be revenged on his enarliiig foe bis human enemies stealthily 
approached him by the covered way of a convenient 
ditch. Had he chanced to stumble into it he must 
have had them at bis mercy. As it was, when “ Wildfowler ” 
cautiously raised his bead, the hoar sighted him from only ton 
yards otf, and charged viciously homo. It was lucky for the sports¬ 
man that his nerves were steady, and a simuflaueously well- 
directed charge from both banels rolled the infuriated*animal 
over. 

As a companion chapter we have a comic account of traps 
set for peasant poachers m Alsace; although there can have been 
little fun in the afliiir, so far as the ti'espassers wore concerned. 

Wildfowler’s ” friend’s keeper had received an intimation that 
certain poachers hud arrived from a distance with the intention of 
paying his preserves a visit. Ho guessed the cover where they 
meant to go to work, and made his arrangi iuents accordingly. 
Dummy birds were artistically disposed on branches where they 
wore pretty sure to be visible in the moonlight. Beneath the 
boughs were certain pits, nine feet deep and six foot wide, and 
partially tilled with rain water. These pits were covered lu with 
moss and leaves, laid over certain planks, judiciously sawed 

across so as to give way at the slightest pressure. The 

poachers tumbled into the snare, literally as well as meta¬ 
phorically. One man caught sight of tho dummies, ad¬ 

vanced to take steady aim, and pluugt>d headlong into 
a pitfall. His piteous cries brought his friends to his help, 
only to be engulphed in other holes in their turns. Then the 
watchers, who had boon Iving in ambush, came forward.. For 
from being ready with condolences, they exasperated the sufferers 
with unseasonablo “ chaif,” and ended oy relieving them of their 
guns and shooting appliances. Finally, the transgressors Wero left 
to extricate tbeinselves as they could, which they did in very 
lamentable case, although none of them were seriously injured. 
The plan had its advanfitges. It saved tho proprietor of the 
shootings from undurlakiug law proceedings, wnich after all his 
ti’ouble and expense might possibly havaturned out uasatisfautorUy; 
while the poachers on their part escaped the inconveniences of 
criminal prosiscution, and they wont away with a warning which 
they were likely to publish—-and which they would certainly 
remember—os to tho perils of the covers on which they had been 
trespassing. 

“ Wildfowlor ” devotes a considerable part of his volumes to 
“ Oonine Lore ” which is more or less curious and interesting. 
What strikes us as unjst original is bis recipe for training 
a “night dog”; ultltough we must say that it is anything 

u inannor of the tnuning 
be done is to obtain “a 
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be, rather than desert his master.” You procure a promising 
puppy of vicious strain, and you proceed systematically to tease 
him. The most ullectual plan would be to bother him at his 
meals, but that would be a mistake, since it would interfere with 
his digestion, and consequently with his growth. So you must 
give him a bone some hours after the regular repast, and then pro¬ 
ceed to pretend to take it from him. Hu wiU get angrv, and fiy at 
you. Whereupon, having equipped yourself with the toughest 
leather gloves, you ore to twitch his legs, his tail, ana his 
ops, hissing at him, till he is “ beyond himself with pas¬ 
sion.” Having elfuctually soured his temjier so far, you 
u'e to lead him out to a field ip leash, ana set 
some stranger to trying similar experiments. This fictitious 
enemy is to blacken his face, to crouch down, Ac.; and, as the 
dog is meant to lay hold of him in a state of incipient insanity, tiia 
confederate is strongly recommended to wear his oldest suit of 
clothes, and pad them, by way of further protection, with straw. 
Meantime the growing dog is to be kept inclusion and tM a id 
habitually. The stage of his education u to take b% out by 
night, to let a daring volunteer glide past an ambush kyprecQn- 
certed arrangement, and then to ezdte the atiim4, atUl bolding 
him by the mash. Should the leash slip or break the mmfs 
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lifought tojp9rf«ctioi^^ there would be a very fair ehaacso of a mis- 
,b4py even if be werewmly secured in a utuasle; nor do we doubt 
in the leaat that the rumour of such a ** dog>fiesdwould act^aa a 
very effectual score among those evil-doers in tiie neighbourhood 
who were a^irare of his existence. 


THE llEGIMEKTS OE THE BRITISH ARMY.* 

I N a preface more remarloiblo for bod English than for good 
sense Captain Triinen deplores the gradual destruction, by 
“ civilian armjr reformers/' of vsprit th corps, and announces his 
desire “ to revive [st'c] everything connected with every nsginient in 
the service.” The announcement is somewhat sweeping, and is 
hardly borne out by the result. The principal object of Captain 
TVimen's attack is the linked battalion system, upon w liicli and 
upon everything connected with it he pours on# the ^ iuls of his 
wrath to liis heart’s content. He proceeds to illustrate tlie in¬ 
competence ” of the official entrusted with the task of linking by 
the following example:—**Take the 27th InnisldUitig, a regiment 
essentially Irish in its character and compusitiou, * linked ’ to the 
lo8th Madras Infantry. What connexion tbe person entrusted 
with a matter of such vital importance could see in these two regi¬ 
ments is quite beyond the imagination of a soldier, and gives rise 
to tbe idea that he must have draw^n them out of a hat.'’ The 
astounding feat of drawing two regiments out of a hat may 
bo commended to Messrs. Maskelyne and Cooke; but we fail to see 
its precise application to the question. Our compiler then con¬ 
tinues:—** The 27th has a glorious hisUuy of two centuries; tlio 108th 
was only raised by the East India Company in 1854, and has no more 
to do with Ireland than the llussian Guards.” Here wo would 
ask Captain Trimen this question, In the name of common stmse, 
vs'hat good puiqiosu can possibly he served by instituting compari¬ 
sons of this nature between two corps which are now linked to¬ 
gether P Is there anything whatever in tbe latter corps which can 
possibly dim the past history of the former, or prevent it from 
winning fresh laurels in the future P Is there any rea&tm why one of 
the two logiments should not be, at this moment, as line and efficient 
as the other P When Captain Trimen speaks of the 27th as ** essen¬ 
tially Irish in composition,” and of tbe io8th as ** having no more 
to do with Ireland than the Russian Guards,” he either forgets to 
state, or is not aware, that wlien the two regiments were linked in 
1873, the 27th had lately recruited upwards of four hundred men 
from the neighbourhood of Colchester alone, not to mention those 
obtained from other towns in England ; and also that the io8lh, 
at the same period, had a largo proportion of Irishmen in its ranks. 
Wo w'ould also obstrve that everything must have a beginning, 
and that the linked battalion system has hardly yet emerged from 
tbe experimental stage; a fact wliich is o.vpresH]y lecognized 
by an existing order to tbe eC^ct that all regiments will retain, 
for the present, their county or other titles and traditions. 
Tbe truth is, that tbe system was introduced by a cco'taiu 
Secretary of State for War, and was not accepted by the Horse 
Guards without serious misgivings as to whether it was sufficiently 
elastic to adapt itself to the varied and peculiar duties of our army. 
Great difficulties wei^e experienced in cariying it out, owing to 
the changes which the growth of large manufacturing centres had 
produced in the populations of various counties during the 
century. To please every one was manifestly impossible, and, 
despite Captain Triiiien's opinion, the military liuthorities may be 
Biiui to have accomplished their task fairly and judiciously. Even 
admitting for the sake of argument that the few isolated examples 
which he quotes—in one of which his opinion is confessedly preju¬ 
diced—are failures (which we do not allow), they cannot detrtict 
from the general merit of the whole. 

The short service system also comes in for a share of Captain 
Trimen’s anathemas, and among the evil ehecls which ho attri¬ 
butes to it is the wholesale deterioration of the pei'sonru'l of our 
I’egiments, Jn a wailing strain of pathetic inquiry, which some¬ 
how romiiids us oi’ the coloured i^entleman in the song mourning 
f(xr his old home in the plantation, lie asks, ** Where are the old 
regimental ollicera who were proud to serve th© Crown for 
nothfugf Where are the magnificent old non-commissioned officers 
and men who would follow their officers wherever they led P ” 
Why doosour compiler stop here ? W by not ask where are the gallant 
bowmen once the jtride of our army ? Where are the magnificent 
knights in armour, &c. &c. ? Captain Trimen, however, answers 
his own question in his own peculiar manner, and informs us that 
*^ the offiouTs, commissioned and non-commissioned, have all but 
disappeared, and the ranks are tilled by over-educated boys, who 
cons^uently think they are as competent to lead their comrades 
as their officers.’' VV^’e were certainly not aware cither that the 
men in th© ranks are over-educated, or that they have ever 
attempted to lead their officers. We would remind Captain 
Trimen that the world goes forward, not backward, and tlxat wc , 
must keep up with the times, or be left briiind;.^ ^Short service was 
mjon us by the popular damout cousoquuiffc on the success 
of Irussiain 1866. Jt may or may not be a ^mistake. If it is 
not, thera is no harm done •, if it is, we have at least the consola- 
taon of knowing that other nations are even worse off than w© arc. 
Th© nwmal perio^ls of service with the colours in the foUowing 
wuntnes are :--PniBsia, three years; Franco, live years: Austria, 
Hmee ye a rs; Italy, four ye ars j while in England it is six years. 

• Jieyim£nU of the Bntith Army. Compiltsd by Richard Trimim 
late Captain 35lh Royal bussex. London ; Allen & Co.^ nm«a, 


Captain Trimen’s assertion that *^our regimejptts (which were 
once the admiration of soldiers in every country in ^Flurope) have 
bceu^meddled and muddled* with until they are oaW a wxetclMmlike. 
ness of what they once were,” is certainly not born© out by the 
appearance of the majority of the corps which formed part 01 th© 
force recently assembled at Aldershot; and his statement th^ if 
tho brigade depot ^stem is persevered in the regiment must 
eventually disappear ” is simply absurd. 

The linked oatlalion and short service systems baye yet to 
stand tlm test of a war; and meanwhile Ckplain Trimen and 
others of his school will do well to bear in mind that we ore now 
fairly committed to both, and that it is wiser and better td try to 
make tho best of tho present than to croak over the past and 
to tremble for tho future. Throughout the protiice—the only 
original matter in tho book—we can lind one, and only one, sug¬ 
gestion of any value. Captain Trimen points out that, according 
to the latest war establishment of a battalion in our service, ** it 
is actually proposed to send a regiment of boys eleven hundred 
strong into the tiold with twenty-throo company officers.” Her© 
our compiler has undoubtedly hit a blot, and a very serious one, 
though it dofjs not appear to have occurred to him to support his 
theory by facts. Let us see if we cun help him. The returns of 
killed in the German array in 1870 show that the proportion of 
officers to men in tho following battles was:—Wtussemburg, x 
officer to lomeu; Worth, i to 14; Gravelotte, i to 14; Sedan, 
I to 1 1; while during the varied operations conducted by the 
third Clerman army from September 30th to October 3i8t, it 
was I to 13. If these proportions, or anything approaching them, 
are to hold good in our next European war, wo shall have 
cause to rue tho false economy which Captain Trimen justly 
denounces. We wish that ho had called attention to the fact that, 
wliilo no efforts or expense are spared to provide reserves of 
trained men, nothing of tho kind is done to ensure a supply, if 
required, of that still moro important dement in an amy, the 
tiained officer. 

Beffwe quitting the preface, we would remark that at p. 6 we 
are informed that Ihe ’Rngadc Depot at Chichester is *‘pttitly 
formed of two nominal companies of the 107th Reugal Infantry,” 
What is a *‘ nominal companv ” H We have little space to devCto 
to tho subject-matter of the book, which consists 01 short tabular 
statements showing the piist and present titles, unifoims, and 
facings of tho various regiments, together with a list of 
battles, campaigns, ike. A few remarks explanatc«ry or other¬ 
wise are added ; for example, speaking of the 2nd Life Giuirds 
in 1660, tho compiler informs us that “ it obtained its sea- 
green tiicings in honour of Queen Catherine, whoi^o favourite 
colour it [«c] was.” The present crest and motto of tho 17th 
Lancers, we arc told, were chosen by its colonel in 1759,‘‘ aa 
he wished every member of it to remember General Wolfe, with 
whom he was at his death at tho battle of Quebec in 1759‘” The 
iSth Foot is stated to bo “ the only one now in existence out of 
nineteen tliat was [tfw?] raised in Ireland.” It is not a little sur¬ 
prising to find no fewer than twenty-two corps credited by Captain 
Trimen with a shan3 in tho suppression of the Indian IVlutiny, of 
whose services on that occasion the official Arm^ List makes no 
mention. The list of regimental nicknames is incomplete; if it 
were worth while we could mention several omissions. Tho state¬ 
ment that tho East India Company’s Artillery and Engineers were 
absorbed into the Royal Army in 1858 is incorrect. The amalga¬ 
mation took place in 1861. On the whole, we cannot congratulate 
Captain Trimen on his hook. Tbe military reader will tind little 
in it to intoi'cst him; tho civilian less. 


OUR WOODLAND fREES.* 

A mongst those who have most persistently striven of late 
years to improve the health of crowded towns, and to 
create" in the hearts of street-bound artisans a wholesome in¬ 
stinct for country air, may be justly ranked the autlmr of TAe 
Fern IhriKdise. Always alive to any movement having for its 
object the encouragement of window-gardening and the embellish- 
meut of waste spaces, no writer has done more towards stimu¬ 
lating that passion for sylvan holidays and recreation in the 
ferny coomhe or under the greonu'ood tree which an Ameri¬ 
can essayist has pronounced to be inherent an English folk. 
That Mr. Heath has earned for himself a place amongst phil¬ 
anthropists without boring bis readers, and baa won fiiVour 
h^ one pleasant book after another upon hia pleamt hob¬ 
bies, we take to be due to tbe common sense which leads 
him to avoid th© parade of overmuch science. He knows 
how to pioneer the way to a knowledge of ferns,^ trees, and 
shrubs without making his pages bristle with botanical tmni- 
calities. He differs, indeed, from most of those who are onnged 
in the same work in the informal fdiaraeter of his l8Mur% 
in contradistinction to such wxiteis as Mr. Eohinson, of the 
Garden^ or Mr. Leo Grindon, of tira Maachester School of 
Medicine. To both of these the novices in the stndv of tree* 
life owe no little in various ways; to the one for nis happy 
suggestions as to embailiihing out squares and dos^ gr»ve7»ro& 
and making formal iron railings My and gieea with tsdusss ol 
ivy and otimr creepers, to the other for going deb tor into the 

* Our Tiwi. By Erancis GsovM Hwdh, 
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structure, lore, and romance of indivi<lual trees. But for a fiiend 
who shall take us with him aiield while we sit iu our library .«;liair, 
and set us dreaming of summer and autumn rambloi^, and who 
instructs at the same tamo that he entertains and interests the 
would-be learner just entering on a tejTa incog^ittaf cominond us 
to an enthusiast like Mr. Heath. Perhaps the very fact 
which Iio communicates to his roadera in the preface to Our 
Wowllmid Trees should enhance his claims to our attention i wo 
moan tlmt, tho^h born in what has been culled tho Qiirdun of 
England, ho describes himself as professionally tied to i^ondon 
idnce manhood. The caged bird longs for the greenwood; and 
it is easy to conceive that when occasional leisure atlbrds the chance 
of renewed acquaintance with open lawn and forest glade, such 
oomtuunion with nature is ono of Ihe keenest of pleasim's. It is 
natura,! that one who has realized sucli oxpcrienei's should seek 
to oxtohd his delight to others, with all the aids of wood-engraving 
and coloured illustration. 

In his present work Mr. Heath has followed, in tho main, 
the same method as iu his Fern volumes, Ix^giuniug with a 
series of chapters on tho germ, early growth, and gradual develop- 
meut of a tree up to its acme of perfection. The seconcl 
part of the volume transports the reader to ‘^^some woodland 
rambles,” taking him, for a sight of the Fern Paradiat',” 
to‘the further West, to the mazes of the New Forest, or 1 
tho suburban Epping, The so-called study of Trees at Homo” 
forms the third Part of tho volume; and the fourth aud largest 
portion of the book is devoted to a systematic endeavour to assist 
the student of forest trees and shrubs, deserijitions being given of 
each* sample in its chief features, with the help in every case of 
careful coloured delineation of ouch chnructerislic leaf. We shall 
first say a few words of tho excursions described in tho second and 
tliird Parts, aud then pass to the author’.s notes on diirerent tenants 
of i>ark or forest. On hU visit to the New Forest, by way of 
Lyndburst, Mr. Heath gives a charming picture (pp. 122-3) of 
tho view to he seen at the western end of Lyndburst churchyard. 
Another ramble gives us a x^retty description of a wild unenclosed 
oasis on the very verge of the manorial enclosure of Minstoad. 
Ho especially delighta in some brook-side aUlcr-buslies, vnluiihle 
chiefly for their xiromise of rmirginal fern-growths, and iu such 
curious woodland pheiiomeria us ^^a whitened beech-trunk so 
closely grown to the mossy bole of a gnarled and ancient oak, 
that the trees appear ns if united.” lOre long we are frnnsportecl 
to the forest hollow of Canterton CJleii, where, thanks to the re¬ 
stored memorial stone, wo are reminded “ where the lied King 
died, by wbat band no man knew, in the spot which his father’s 
cruelty had made a wilderness, glutting his own cruelty to Ijie last 
moment of his life by tho savage sports which i-cek for pleasure in 
the infliction of wanton surtbring.” Bui wo aro less concerned hero 
with recollections of the Conqueror niid his .scm than with the noble' 
trees that mark aud surromid tho hi.%toric scenes the d<tiightful 
woodland glades of Boldrcwood, with its glorious oaks, or that 
crowning beauty of the Now Forest, tho beech and oak wood called 
**Mfirk Ash.” Not far from tho latter is a famoiivS tryst of holly 
and oak giants, tho arm of one of which is flung for seventy foot 
across the path. The chapters descrijitive of the Knyghtwoi)d 
enclosure, and of tho woodland route from Brockenliurst to 
Lyndburst, will be found rinvalliable in hints lo future explorers 
or the New Forest, Perhaps, however, there is an almost stronger 
attraction in the haunts of Epping Forest, so much nearer home, 
and yet so long almost innccesMblo to London holiday-makers. 
Happily the decision of the Court of Chancery' in November 1S7.; 
has declared the enclosures of what was the people's ancient 
heritage to be illegal, and tho Epping Forest Act of 1878 secured 
the restoration to the public of about two thousand acres of 
mecious woodland. With the aid of Muraay’s Twenty Miles 
Mound London we may now approach Amhresbury Ikmks, the 
teaditional camp of Boadicea, from Cliigwell or l.oughtou 
atations on the south-west, or Ohingford and Waltham on 
the north, and on our way thither wo shall And avenues 
of lime and chestnut, forest glades of oak, beech, birch, and 
poplar, thro^h a more or less continuous drive of fourteen inilea. 
One of the liveliest sketches in this part of Our WootUmid 7 'rces is 
in chapter xii. which recounts the endeavours of old manorial lords 
to set aside the privileges secured to the poor commoners of 
lioughton, Theydon Bois, Epping, and Waltham, by Queen Eliza¬ 
beth, when hunting at her ibrestm lodge of Ohingford. 

But it ie time that we should turn to Trees at Home.” Mr. 
Heath’s third Part opens with Study of Young Limes,” 
not in the woodlan^ out in a London garden. Then we have a 
^Plea for Trees in Towns,” which is based on the example of a 
West-country town, ** half paved road, half green lano,” a blended 
mass M houses and trees from the stream in the valley ** to the tup ' 
of the town”;-— * 

Why [asks our author] should we so long have boon foolishly content to 
have w our houses in cei'tain parts of our cities, and all our trees and shrubs 
in other parts ? Yet with little exception this is tho present state of titinga. 
And, apait ttom the fact that w« do not appropriately aud wisely mix 
trees with houses, we have not nearly trees and shrubs cnoogti, even if wo 
infitnde In our culcnlation all our parks, squares, and gardens. 

In fisrihivranoe ol this laudable idea, Mr. Heath proceeds, in his 
^pter <m ** Sylvan Streets,” to cut out work for Town GouneiK 
Street Coinittl8aion4ir& or other local authorities. Yet there needs 
a caution that such todies shotild be educated up to their task. 
Where, for instance, as in a case Is^ore our mind’s eye, a small 
town wi^ streets not oviur^broad, and approachee flanked on cither, 
aide by hmd that» only to be purchased at an exorbitant price, 


aspires to plant a ** boulevard” from the street’s eqd'tb-the railway 
Btatipiijit ought to be told that an avenue of WeSlerit planes will io 
course of time curtail the tfaoiioughfare, and that the ^fest resoi^ 
would be to rows^ of Lombardy poplar. FiVeu mr. HeatUa 
zeal for tho iree-jillintiDg of every xmssible street domer, angle, 
and dismal open spaco throughout the metropolifl ntieds to Jbe 
tomxwod by eantbai, lost such a sebemo Mhuuld *^dle of ka 
own too much.” On this jHiint wo wxmld refer him to 
some recent remarks of Mr. McKenzie iu tho OardeMcrs* 
Vlu'tmicle as to tho trees on tho Thames Embankment. Noting 
tho presoMt hoaltliy nx»p('ai'tincc of these planes, planted by his ad¬ 
vice, ho proficedrt to point out that the iiitoritiun, when they 
woro planlod, was to rcniovo each second tree, when of sufBciont 
size, with a view to tho cltio der'oloiJinent of the rest, if this 
were done oven now, throe or four dozen trees might be remoi/bd 
from where llntv might 'well bo spai'od, and utilized “in that 
hlealv<\4t of bleall' plrietH—I’rafnlgar 8qiiaro.” “ Had this square,'* 
ho adds, he<Mi in L^iris, it would have lieen xflaiited long ago, 
and by this titiio no mean rival to tho most boaiiliful *Flacc’ 
iu that city.” 

In tho study of such hooks as Mr. Heath’s Woodland Trecs^ 
cspociiilly in 3 ‘arts Ilf. and IV,, local Boards of Works and 
other modern ediles will find iuu(?h to help them in their task. 
Every person with an atom of tasto would welcome the addition 
of Iree.s find shruhs to our availflblo Htruam-Hides aud river wharves. 
A direful stiirly of the characteristic specialities of our ** wood- 
Inml trees,” in the pnges of Heath and Hriudon, liobinson, 
Selbv, and Brown's Forester, Would post up “ the powers that 
whotK^r smaller or greater, in the needful knowledge which 
tree-planting rf‘qiiir(\s. And hen^ the help of the latter half 0/ 
Onr IVoodlfind 7ree{s would fj^ove of great service. All tho 
oaklore which larger books have collected is Iicre condensed; and 
from oak to ilex, and lljeiico to ash and elm, bf^ch and lime, 
proc<^cd witli a careful Hurv(*y of tho characteristic features of 
each. A propos of tlic Ilex, it is well for a sylvan street or 
garden planter to know that, though a rapid grower from the 
acorn, it is a tree diiliiMilt lo transplant, bei'auso its roots descend 
deep, and aro apt to lie iiijimfil 111 removal. It is something to 
learn with regard to tho graceful lightsome ash, that it is the hori¬ 
zontal inctbod of tho growth of its roots, not the drip of tho 
leaves, which mars vegetation under its branches. "Witn respect 
to the hcccli, \\ o should like to see it proved that the drip irom 
its leaves is detrimental to vegetation. In sxieaking of the 
English elm, IMr. Heath omits to mention its liability to be maimed 
of its leaf-laden branches in the still calm of midsiimtaer. 
Of its lateness in succumbing to autumual influences we have 
abundant <'vid<;nco in its goueml dcep-^’ceii tint at the end of 
October, with only hero and there a patch of richest golden yelltiw. 
\V« d«> not understand, by the way, why the ivy should bo 
honoured with l.ho ninth part of a plate for its coloured leaf. 
That it lias its U'cs and beau lies, aud appeals to the eye in its 
hues of glossy green, cannot be denied. It is neither an 
epiphyte nor a parasik*, ^et it hardly ranks properly amongst 
woodland trees; and wo sliOTild be disposed to place tho privoti 
tho barberry, and suchlike shrubs under a like bnn. 

Wo must ovvn, liowever, that there is a just proxiortion *in the 
importance attnehod in Mr. Heath’s description to trees and shrubs. 
Tie has much to say of tho Spanish chestnut and the horse chest¬ 
nut. Ho diseriiuiiifttfs between the Western plane with its long, 
iinbranch(*d stem, and curiously peeling, gi'eviah-white bark, and 
its Iciki golden-huud Eastern namesake, lie has contrived to 
invest with interest the charming forms of the sycamore and 
maple. The mountain ash, or Pyrus aucuparia, too, receives due 
consideration, probably on the score of its attra(',tiveiies8 and suit¬ 
ableness for town cultivation, bv reason of its white five-petalled 
flowers aud its coral berries. This tree suggests a transition to the 
thorns, and the JServiiw trees—whether Vyrus torminalis, the wild 
Service-tree, which has something of the medlar’s flavour; tho 
Whito Bc.'iin, nr Pyru.s aria; ortho common Service, or Sorb. We 
suppose it was with tho first of these that Virgil (Oeorg. iii. 374, 
et sea.) descriU's the Sarmatians a.<i concocting a liquor like cider.” 
With rospect to the name of the Dogwood (p. 487) we prefer Mr. 
Heath’s latter alternative to old Parkinson's theory of its unfit¬ 
ness for a dog to eat *, onl,v he should have explained that the as¬ 
tringent bark is luedicimil in the cane, not of all dogs, but of manyy 
dogs. Amongst the descriptions of conifers we might have bad 
a little more aliout the use of the pinaster, at home abd aliroad, to 
bind together shifting siind-banks on the sea-coMt. But tho book, 
as a whtde, meets a di.stinct need; its engravings are excelbst, 
its coloured ]eave.sRud leaflets singidariyaccurate, and both author 
and engiuvem appeatr to have been animated by a kindred love of 
their subject. 

Mr. MaoNUS dram our attcntkm to apass^ in our recent notice 
of hie work “ Hydrostatics and Ptn^atics,” wi it 
was stated eectiem on the Principle of flotation M 

med tho expremm centre of huoynney ” d^hiny 

Mr. MJkQma points out timt the tenn had idreadybeen d^ned 
m a previom eectum. 
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Bill* Imuoil at the current exchange of the day on any of Uie Branche* of the Bank, Oeo of 
extra cliargo i and Afiimiverl Bills luirehohecl nr sent for collcclitm. 

Sali'a niid PiiTvhascs eflfbeted Hi British luid Foreign NuuuriUes, in East India Stonk and 
Ixians. ami the sate enstody of the same iiiulrrtakun, 
liitereat ilrawii, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and IViirions realized. 

Every other description of Banking Business and Muncy Agency, Britioh and Indian, 
triui««nBl. ^ IHOMWJS, Ckairnm. 

TJOnillOUES’ NOVEtmiS in MdXOQRAMS, ARMS, 

CrcMts. and Addresses. HU-i-l Dios Engraved os Gems. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES aTtlslU-iilly Ilhimhiatcd In Gold, Silver, Dronzo. and 
(‘Ulours, In the flrst stj'le. 

BE.ST RELIEF SlWAIPfNG, one colour, reduced to 1*. per 100. 

__ HENRY ItoDKIGliES, 49 PlC CADTl.LV. l.ONiWN._ 

TP i)ENT * 00 .,' (U Stmild, antlTu and 35 (Withiu)” Royal 

J ^ • Exi.lmtigc, Jamdon, Monufm-lurers of WATCUE.S, CHRtyNOMUTERS, *c., to Her 

^^SllukVr's Ilf t1ieGn.<at Westminster CliN-lt (Big Ileni, and of the .Stimdard Clock (the primary 
Staiidai'd tlnu-kcc-ijer of (lie UiiiU-d Kinudniiij of tlni Uoyiil Observatory, Groeiiwicb. 

_ _ Cut-iloguus on applit-iiticii._ 

rii L I "am ^S. burton. 

.*» OXFORD STREET, W., ftc. fcc. 

TABLE CUTLERV. Tabic Knives Dessert Knives. Cotver*. 

The Blades are all of the linost Steel, s. d, s. d. per Pairs, d. 

at-lni'li Ivory linmiles.[wrlXizen U . 11 . ^ d , 

.d ditto ditto . „ IH . 14 . 6 ft 

.t} ditto ditto balance.. 9i) . lb . ,,8 0 

aj ditto ditto ditto . „ 98 . SO . n 7 ft 

4 <ltto ditto ditto . „ 98 . 91 . ,,7 0 

4 ditto flue ditto ditto . „ .'<3 . Si . ^90 

4 ditto ditto,extraJorga .... „ 3i> . SH . m 10 d 

4 1 itto ditto. AMean ...... „ 49 , ftt . ,'t HI ft 

4 lUto Silver Ferules . „ 49 IKi , „ lb . 

4 ditto silvered Blaijes. „ is . m , 

Ditto Electro SIR'cred Ifaiulles .... „ 93 , 18 . n ,7 8 

LAMPS. 

T^ILLIAM S. BURTON invites attention to this Season’s 

* * Show of LAMl'S, coniprislng amongst others the following varlatlez; 

Kcrnsfnc on Table Larntw. 9«. 8d. to 0 19 . 

Patent Duplex ditto . 14s. 0(1. to 6 lb . 

Snsuondlug ditto to. Oil. to 8 0 , 

Wall ditto to. ed. to 1 10 . 

(luoeii's Reading ditto . Ito. (hi. |o 9 10 . 

Moderator ditto Pretieh. 8s. Od. to 14 0 . 

LUXOLE U M— A tirWcctly -.sro end Inodorous Dll, per Half Gallon, Is, 9d. 

CDL7..\ OIL. - Fi-ciich, per Gallon, to. Id. 


TTOLKESTONR—MR. W. J. JHaFFRESON, M.A., Oxon, -miLLIAM S. BURTON, General FtirnUhinir Ironmoii((er, by 

.*• laMwl 0.V . IViMllKo M.A. i>n<l imii|i.<cnt Tnrljri^h PIiriLS l<a th. >» to H.U.II. tk. Wnce of Wain. CATAI/WDlia, eogUloiii, W 

Univeroltics. Sniidhiii-sl, Uoolwich, tliet^lvil Service, and ail Competilivo Kxninlniitloiid. A llliuUatlons, ^lost fit-c. 


Caw Militia Aubaltcrn.i enn he ru'mved after (linstinas, who will Itc jireparcd fur tlie Qualifying 
Examination and the C'lnnriutllioii in Military SuljJeets. 

pjliUCATK^--^ W. TUnK\VBLLJat71rmd-MMter~of 

Taunton ('ollr-je Srlmol, and Fellow of New Cullcge, Oxfunl, takes a ftsw young BDYS, 
as PUPlLS.- Adilix-iii, st.M'kton Rectory, near Rugby, 


best port of the Scn-iront of the Kiast Cliff nt Brighton. The lionsc Is lu eomplctc siilwtantlal 
and aecorntivc n-piiir, thonon-hlv ilroined nnd trcuh-d so us to Mciiro the gniatest sanitary 
eAlelCtiey. The ejm- and uricntlon of the Projirlctor and his Wipe would. If re<|tiired, lie lar- 
■onally devoted to the eonifoTt and roquimnents of their Tenants. Good nTenmccs given aud 
remilred.—For birlhcr luirUcuInrs. apply to Messrs. Koosfia ft Cimpmax, Estatu Agents, 
ut n-lgrave Itond. Sooth Belgravia, London, fl.Vt^ 


XJYBROPATIIY. —SUDBROQK PARK, Richmond Hill. 

Pht/»ir>ftn-l)t. EDWARD LANE. M.A., M.D, Edlu. A Jisalth resort for Invalids 
and others. Turkish Batlis on tho Premises. Private entrance to Richmond Park. Prosiiectni 
en application. _ _ 

■RRiGHTON.-BEDFORD HOTEL.—I’rtdng Sea and 

Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet, Jjong mtahlislietl. Saitc* of 
Honiiiri, Spacious Coift c-rouin for Ladles and Gentleuicu.' Sea* Water Service In the Hotel, 

__ __ P. 0 . BIC KA BD 8 . Jfi aaiger, 

"(ALfi AUtIfToIAL teeth BOUGH^i*^oni havine 

*”'« ttPplyior If sent by isist theb valuew*ilbMs«nt ner retnm.—Messrs. 
BllOWNlNG, Mnouiiiiliiroig Dentists, »7« Oxford JStreet. «icnr thol'lreus (lato of Kbury 
Htre ct), The orh-mal and only gonuliic tnituhasers " EsTabUshfid KNi years. 

NO cuAnGP. Fo^nsTAMPiNa in’colo^^ by machinery. 

T E N N K R k K N E W S T U B. 

V heraldic STATIONEK8 and ENGRAVERS, 

SSMSSSSiSSSS 

ivro feaiw* and Uskienw-lais-s. To Club*, imbllc Compimi«i ,^4 largo SinsiimcisUMrSl^ 
anlth^nse saVhwls fhuv cllfcctod. All kinds of ftiaRonctr at nwSt SSSiS: 

VMhiUlDOftntlO'wreeui. ' mwerow pnee*. 

JENKER a ENRWijTUB.teihe Qoecii,39fit, James**Street, and88 Jennyn Street,8.W. 


llliuljatlons, imst fivi-. __ 

j TTEAL So'n’S “* -■ .. ^ 

1 * ' SOMM.IKR £LASTIQUE PORTATIF ^ 

[ IS THE BEST SPRING MATTRESS YET INVKNTl'm. 

HKAL & SON, ' ^ 

BEDSTEAD. BEDDING, and BEDftfKIM FliRNITURE MANUrACTUREBfi, 

. HW , HW, IM, I W Totti-nh-un Court Uiemd. l.)Otid on, W .—Catalo gue post free, 

TnURNlsfi YOUR HOUSE “op APARTMENTS 

A’ THROUOITDUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. Tlie original. hMt, Mid mMt 
liberal. Cash Prices, no Extra Charge tbr time given. Largo, uaeftil Ktock to saleetnom. 
Illustrated priecii f'alahiguc, with TeTins, imisI 948,948, and 9M> Tutteiihttltl , 

vtd 18,90. ^d 91 Cross MUeet, W .C. EstabjishM 1809, 

THE SOaMMIER TUOKK^^ Patents ( 1124 , 3141 ).. 

J- I’hls wcll-knowB SPRING MATTBESS, simple and portable, - 

Reduced Price, from Ms., mav miw bo ordered direct Aorm the MimnlMtttiNrfte. p 
IIEWBTSGN ft MILNER, ^ " 

CABINET MAKERS and TiyilOLSTEBERS. » 

The EXCHANGE, SU, 919, 218 Tottenham Court Road (Exactly opposite Ooodfft 8tre8f) ‘ ' 
or from Agents, wlmso names will be seat on application.'_ 


G ardner 

NEW DINNER AND TABLE GIjASS SERVICES 
Are Original In Design. EfIbcUvo In Apiieniwm, and UnCQualled la Cgtce, 

DINNER SERVICES from & to. the Set. Ibr Twelve Bbrsmii,eemfile^. ^ 
TABLE GLAHH SERVICES from x3 A*, fid. the Set, for TwBli«TeiMut,eoBipl8tB> 
DINNER SERVICES. ^ ^ TABI.B Of JWI 

1 S 8 I 5 ' 

' Dlsemat'1ft per Cefrt. ' ' < ' / 

Colotrtd LttbaftraphKe 

' ' Aftl> 4M iiOST'STEAND, 
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ENGLISH rojjoy IN .AFGHANISTAN. 

L oud KORTHBROOK in lils late Hpeooli trentod 
the Afghan quosilon with tlio modoiafcioii and 
reticence winch might lie exported from iin experienced 
fltatesman who has hold the high olDoo of Viceroy. The 
hope of doing poraething to prevent an impending war 
probably accouids for his making a fit dement which wnq 
neoesfianly incomplete At the beginning of his spt'och 
Lord No«rinJb(>OK b«iuI that he could not recount the 
hifitory of bis own toim of oftire, hocausehis corrcR])ondeiire 
with tho Home Goveinmont hntl not yci hoeu pie^t'oted 
!(*• Parliament, yet it was iinpoasiblo that ho should 
i* wholly abstain liom referring to transactions wliicli mnst 
ha\e largely affected the pi osent relations of the Indian 
Oovommont with Afghanistan. The only objection to his 
dih<‘lo8urcs was that they ■vvero necessarily fragmentaiy 
For instance, liordNoiannliooK said tliai ho had ubsiained 
from demanding a passage through the Ameuk’s terri¬ 
tory for Sir Douoeas FousTfin, Imt ho could not 
explain the proposals which his suoi'cssor made thiough 
Sir LiiWis 7 ’horc is soinething mysterious 

in Lord NoEiiTnaooE’s statoinont that, wlien ho re¬ 
signed oiUce, Sheue Aw ‘was more strongly opposed 
to Russian protection than to English luloifcronce. 
The refusal to allow an English pnbhc soivant oven to 
travexse Jiis territories seems to show that the cause of his 
alienation was of earlier date. It would seem that tlio 
advance of Major Sandeman, nuder Lord N'oriiibeoou's 
orders, with a considerable force, into the tonitory of 
Khelat, had not so far irritated the Amkeu as to overcome 
his objections to a Rnssian alliance; yet the measure must 
have suggested to tno Afghan ruler the probabilit;^ that 
Quetta would bo occupied. Mr. Fawocit, in his indis¬ 
criminate denunciation of the English and Indian Go¬ 
vernments, sneors at Lord Lyhon for having determined 
y on the occupation of Quetta within a week from his 
assumption of office; hut as, according to the French 
provei^i a door must bo either (men or shut, so it was 
necessary that Major Sandemae's mree should either stay 
t^in Khelat or return through the Bolan Pass. The matter 
^ had without doubt been carefully considered before Lord 
LrxTOK left England, and his decision, sanctioned or recom- 
men(ied by the SECitETASY of State, has since boon 
•approved 1 ^ high military authority. The proof that the 
Indian army commanded the Bolan Pass cannot bat havo 
caused mnoh of the alarm which is attributed to the esta¬ 
blishment of a militaiy station at Quetta. It appears 
from ^ BabtIiE Fbebb’s Koto, written nearly four yofira 
BtgQ, that the Axebb had formerly entertained no objection 
to the measnre which his English apologists now nrgo 
ip excuse of his nnfnendly demeanour. 

^ Sssna Axx had ooniinned in the fhime of mind in 
which Lord Nobtrbboox believes that ho left him, ihei^ 
would he no reason for war. The Aueeb was at liberty to 
Miutain a sullen seolnsion within his own frontier, as 
lo^ ss his dislike of foroj^srs was impartial. Entirely 
dwrecii isanes were vaiBed when he made his dominions a 
bssa ^ Enssian operations or intrignes. Lord NTortb- 
bboox seems to imply or to snppose that the change of 
All's fheliiigs has been produced by l^rd Ltttob's 
^P olhsy, The pnbiioation of the correspondence eon- 
with Sir Lbwis Pbixt’s mission will probably 
ySb light on tibe clromnstanoes of the rupture; but, of 
two wMstiiig oontrovmuiss relating respeotivoly to the 


canscs of iho quiuTcl nnd to the course now io bo followed 
by the Government of India, the jinietical fpicstion is in¬ 
comparably more impoitnnt. Exoii if it should appear that 
Lord Nouiubrook’h imjasurcs would havo proventeda war 
which has now become, ihrough Lord Li'iioif’s alleged 
errors probable or incvit.ible, thcro would still bo urgent 
need of n right decision in tho ncfiial crisis. Tho AurKR, 
what(»vermfiy haxc hoeii his fonuer predilections or icom- 
])aiiitiv<‘dej»rpps of imtipntliy, no Ioniser profcis England 
to Hussia Jt is behoved that his Idlest comnninieation 
was boHlile, if not insulting; nnd ii probably may not be 
prudent to deelmo a ehallenge, although it is meonveniertt 
to accept lb. Mr. Fawciii’s wniming of tho danger of 
adding burdens to Indian fmaneo Ins noHpecial applicaiion 
to thepicscnt iiuarrel, boeansc it would be ectunlly roloviint 
io any other iNar. India and its tiuaiiees must satisfy tiic 
first condition of political oxistenco by ability and rcudnless 
to bear tho cost of self-defenee. Mr. Pwvci i r’H complaint of 
tho secrcRy which has been obsorvcsl by tho Government 
is a protest against tho rational conduct of diplomnc"' and 
of Miir. 'J’hc task of rnanitaining tho liglits and int a-csts 
of the eouutiY is sufficindly erduons without weigmmg 
tlio [lolx'y of England with a Hupposed obligation to nogo- 
ti.ito and to prejiaio for action m full view of actual and 
possiblo enoniioR Ordinary litigants and their profossionul 
udvisers aro not in tho halnt of consulting in public. 

Although tlie (‘orrespondence of ilie late GoV(‘rnnient 
with Lord NoTiiirDr.ooK has not boon published, it iHgoiicr- 
ally understood that it contains a sumciout and int|||||igiblo 
explanation of Siu riE Ali’s cliango of policy. Admming 
to Kir Bari 11 Kuire tho Ambi'k urged Lord Mayo tij^ap- 
point n conlidoutial officer to reside at some place ui 
Afghanistan. The rejection of the overture, probably w 
tlio Homo Government, is uniutolligiblo; but xt is l>oliov<m 
that afterwards in Tiord N' iirnKUOOk’s timo tho Ameer 
oDorod io form a cordial alliance with thoViOEttOY on 
tho rcasoniiblo e^iidit ion of rooeiving a dofinito guaranteu 
of his sovereignty and dominions against Russian cncroflch* 
meat. The conquest of Khiva and tho consolidation of 
Russian power in Ctuitral Asia rendered it almost cciiain 
that ho must feel alnim for tho security of Afghanistan. It 
is perhaps to some communication of this kind that Lord 
KoRrURROOK refers in his statement of the jeolonsy of 
Russia ontortainod in his timo by Rue he Ali. If the op- 

E tion was made, common pruilenoe, if not conntoracted 
imidity, would havo recommended immediato coni- 
co with the Ameer’s roquost. Any blunder in the 
matter was the less excusable because a refusal of a precisely 
similar demand was tlie main cause of tho Afghan war ol* 
1838. Forty years ago, as now, the Russians wero endea¬ 
vouring to obtain a footing in Afghanistan, and at their 
instigation the Shah of Pehsia was besieging Herat. Dost 
Mahoumep, like his son in the present imy, anxiously en¬ 
treated the Indian Government to protect him against hia 
poworfhl enemies; and Captain B^fUNES, then English 
Agent at OalmI urged upon his enamloyers oomplfcnco 
with the Andi’s demands. Lord AvCKUNp, who 
already moditaffia the pr^steroos enterprise of restoring 
Khah SoojAh to tho throne of Oabul, oostiuately refused 
to give the required promiso; and consequently Dost 
Mahommbd'S brother, in his name, warned Captain Bubxes 
that “ a powevfhWenemy threatens us; and if you will do 
** no more than nse general terms, we must take measuras 
“ to secum omelres in the manner best suited to our ad- 
** vantage." History has apparently ibr once repeated 
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ifcuolf olmosi itilhout variation; bat it Heema to havo con¬ 
veyed no inatruotion to atatesmou accustomed to prefer 
remote danf^er of the gravest kind to tbe smallest imme¬ 
diate display of spirit. If Lord Kortobrook, a far abler 
Viceroy than Jjord Accklanp, recommended the Home 
Government to give the roquirod guarantee, it would 
follow that Mr, Gladstoni] and his colleagnea are oxclu- 
sivolj^ resp^onsiblo for the alliance of Sherk Am with 
Hussia. Resentment at the rejection of his overtures 
would sufRciontly account both for the reception of the 
Itnssian Envoy and for the bitter hostility which the Ameeu 
seems to feel against England. If the pledge had been given, 
it would probably not have been neoessary to redeem it; 
because the Russians would not havo invaded Afghanistan 
when the Amehu was assured of Knglii^b protection. The 
Cabinet was perhaps afraid of offending Prince Gortcha- 
KOPF, or some of its members shrank with morbid liorror 
from the very name of war. All the mistakes which Lord 
Lytton and his predece-ssors may havo made in Afghan 
policy would ho trivial by the side of the supposed refusal. 

If it is contended that the Ameer ought not to be 
punished for the adoption of a policy which had been 
justiiiGd by the motion of the English Government, the 
answer is that the war, if it proves to be unavoidable, will 
be undertaken not from motives of revenge, but for purposes 
of security. A grievous res pon.si bil ity rests with those states¬ 
men, whoever they may be, who convortod an ally into 
ail enemy ; but it is impossible to abstain from resenting 
even, excusable liostility. The reception of the Russian 
Envoy at Cahul and tJio reifusal to admit tho Eiiglisli 
Mission aro not only all'routs, hut sources of obvious danger. 
Sheris Ali himself has for some tiiuo past been preparing 
fiST the war which ho practically admits that he has pro¬ 
voked, although his conduct may admit of excuse. But 
for his consent to tho use of his country by the Russians 
for the purpose of disturbing the tranquillity of Indifi, no 
reasonable politician would havo promoted a quarrel for any 
Buih fantastic reason as the rectification of an unscientific 
frontier. Lord Beaconpfieep himself is iucapablo of such 
an act of frivolous injustice, although ho may carelessly 
invite misconoeplion by a rhetorical flourish. It is only 
in the prosecution of a justifiable war that security m^y 
properly bo taken a.gaiiist its recurrence by the rectifica¬ 
tion of a weak frontier lino. Sir Bartle Fjiere seems not 
even to havo hoard of tho newfangled party doctrine that 
the defence of a mountain banier ought to ho conducted 
from ^ tho inner side. His temperate and conclusivo 
criticism of Lord IjAwkence*s JVl'cmorandum is tho 
more valuable because it was written long before the 
present crisis. It is highly improbable that either 
tho E^lish or tho Indian Government contemplates tho 
acquisition of any additional territory except for strictly 
military purposes. Bui war, when it lia.s once broken 
put, supersedes practical consideration of its causes. It 
may well bo tho fact that in tho inception of tho quarrel 
the Government of five or six years ago was more to 
blame than the Ameer ; but ho cannot be allowed to obtain 
redress at the cost of the security of the Indian Empire. 
It will be known in a few days whether ho persists in his 
hostilo policy. 


LORD BEAOONSFIELD AT GUILDHALL, 

I F it were certain that Lord Bbaconspieed intended to 
take tho country into his confidence, his speech at the 
Guildhall would have boon on tho w'holo reassuring. It is 
true that some of his statements wore characteristi¬ 
cally fonciful. It would havo been difficult, in deffiult 
of other means of information, to disoovor from his 
speech t^t an Afghan war was impending. The fact oonld 
only be inferred from his remark that, while the Govern¬ 
ment had no fear of an invasion o£ India from the 
North-West, tho Empire was bounded in that direction by 
'* a haphazjird and not a scientific frontier.*' “ Some 
* poenfiar circumstyices had occurred in that part of tho 
■* world which Tendered it absolutely i^i^sary that we 
'* shoffid give our immediate and eamoli|iitteution to tho 
subject, and see whether it was not posiirble to terminate 
the absolute inconvenience and the possible injujy 
w^ich must or would accrue if tho present state of 
^airs were not touched upon and considered bv the 
“ GoTemment of the Queen." It impossihte to 
dias^ of words the 

miasion to Cabal, the refusal of tho <Ai(eeb to leoeiTe 
•a. aifflieh Envoy, or the eolleotion of a great' 


army, not t& repel, but to execute, hq fhtoaion. 
When the liaphaasard fx-ontier is paade scihnt|.fic Lord 
BBAOONspnED hopes that we shall live on good t^rms with 
** 01^ immediate neighbours, and perliaps not on bad terras 
“ with some neighbours who are ,more I'emote.*’ It may 
perhaps havo been prudent to abstain from discussion Of* 
the causes or prospects of tho Afghan war; but it was 
scarcely discreet to seem to found tho quarrel on tho non- 
seientific course of the frontier. The Germans never 
rocognizod the scuentifio claim of France tp *thc left bank 
of the Rhino; nor are the French satisfied with the sojen- 
tifio necessity which compelled Germany to occupy Metz. 
Lord Bkaoonspield’s facility of ingenious paradox tends to 
degenerato into mannerism. The theory that Irish pecu¬ 
liarities Avoro tho result of proximity to a inolanolioly 
ocoftu Avas amusing and harmless, bocanse it hod no prac¬ 
tical bearing. Anxiety as to Indian affairs might have 
been provisionally satisfied by a plain statement that full 
disclosuros would not be consistent with tho public interest. 
Empty phrases about scientific frontiers and peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances occurring in that part of the world aro un¬ 
seasonable and irritating; and they are welcome to oppo¬ 
nents Avho affect to believe that they were spoken in 
earnest. 

If Lord Beaconsfield has no fear of inArasion throngh 
the Kliyber and Rolan Passes, it must not ho understood 
that he feels equally secure with respect to Indian frontiers 
Avhich are still less scientific. “ On tho contrniy, if Asia 

Minor and tho valley of tho Euphrates were in the 
‘ possession of a very weak or very powerful State, an 
‘ adequate force might march throngh the passes of the 
‘ Asian mountains, through Persia, and absolutely menace 
‘ the Empire of the Queen.” The position of the Asian 
mountains is not so clearly indicated that tho passes can 
be traced even on a large-scale map. The road from 
Russia to Persia is not nocessarily throngh the valley of 
tho Euphrates, though tho most probable course of in¬ 
vasion of “ tho Empire of the Queen ” would be through 
I^ersian territory. The powerful State is, of course, 
Russia; and the weak State is Turkey as it 
would haA'o been without the late Convention with Bnglaijid. 
It now appears that that mysterious aiTangement was de¬ 
signed to prevent an invasion of India by way of the 
Euphrates Valley. As Russia, by tho possession of Kars, 
controls the upper Euplirates, it is not clear how a Conven¬ 
tion relating to Asia Minor and Syria could directly increase 
the security of India; but possibly a Turkish army, aided 
by an English contingent from Cypnis, might effect a 
diversion by operations in tho rear of the invader. At 
this point of his speech Lord Beaconsfield for the first 
time approached the region of practical politics. If the 
Turkish Empire Avero once effectually strengthened by 
internal reforms, tho ambition of Russia would bo perma¬ 
nently checked. Lord Beaconsfield might have taken 
credit for tho imperfect concessions which have already 
been made by the Sultan. A police force, Avith European 
officers, is to be appointed; Europeans are to have a share 
both in the control of tho finances and in the superinten¬ 
dence, though not in the administration, of justice. Th^ 
regulation by which Governors of provinces are to hold 
office for periods of not loss than five years will alone; 
correct tho worst abuses of the existing system. It is 
impossiblo at present to know whether the changes will 
he in good faith, and whether they are tho beginning 
of improvement or the extreme limit of Turkish conoessiom 
It could scarooly be expected that within five or six 
months from the date of the Convention larger reforms 
would be effected. It may be hoped that Lord Beacons- •* 
FIELD 'was well informed when he asserted that the oocu- 
I>ation of Cypnis would not, even in the first year, impose 
any char^ on the English Government. Three weeks 
ago the Chancellor of the Exchequer was less sanguine. ; 

The objects of the Treaty of BerHn, as exponnded by 
^rd Beaconsfield, had not previously been imdoiitdod 
in England or in Europe. It appears ^t the object 
of the treaty was ** to extricate the Bultait ffcni 
** those minous relations with psendo-fendatory or ^ 
“ tribes, different in race and relij^pn, wm tk0 
“ ^nstant and ready instruments of a hostile i^pirit and 
** infinenoe a^nst the Potte.” It had been thonghii tjkat 
Russia rather than England had been anxious, tp zpUeve 
the Sultan from his relations with iwbeRions rflMsetSf 
bat Lord Beaconsfield takes credit for reapnlng 
** ficom this source of. constant exhaustion.” hps Ijpw 
secDted to the Sultan ”an imprerailde 
”castodyi gnardianshtpi and |K)SBeiiiScn 
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^ lioli ptoyinoM ^ JBhiropeaxi Turkey $ a most yaltiable 
Wboitr m tke Blaolc Sea; and) generally spewing, an 
intdligible fi^mtier.” The frontier of the iBalkans, 
loomplioated hy the Bnlgarian or Enssian oocnpation of 
IS appiMrently n(^ scientific, but only intelligible, 
inadditum to these advantages, the Sultan has twenty 
^millions of subjects who, if they are not at pre¬ 
sent ail -that ootdd bo wished, will soon begin to 
aiM^afie • in wealth, administration, and power. If 
iTurkey could have been convinced before the war that the 
loss or jSnlgaria would be rather beneficial than injurious, 
much enfiering and bloodshed might have been spared. 
It is possible, if not probable, that, warned by late experi¬ 
ence, the Turkish Government may govern its remaining 
teiritory so as to become stronger and more prosperous 
than befi)re the war. It is thought that the Sultan is 
personally inclined to accept the guidance of the only Power 
. which has at any time made disinterested efforts to promote 
the welfe-re of all'classes of his subjects. It is not incou- 
eeivable ^hat, with improved administration, the residue of 
the l^kish Empire may grow into a prosperous and 
powerful State. That Russian influence will in the future, 
in the past, be employed to discourage material and 
moral improvement in Turkey may be confidently pre¬ 
dicted. 

• An apologetic or eulogistic exposition of the meaning 
end purpose of the Treaty of Berlin presented to Lord 
Beaconsfield a congenial opportunity of indulging in 
decorative flourishes. The intelligent part of his audience 
must have expected*more serious treatment of the prac¬ 
tical .question whether the Govci-nraent expected and 
intended the execution of the provisions of the treaty. But 
on the whole their reasonable hopes were not disappointed. 
Lord Beaconsfield, with sound jud^ont, refrained from 
complaints which might have been justified by the recent 
conduct of Russia. Ho can scarcely be blaipod for having 
indulged himself in a sneer at the “ harebrained chatter 
■“ of irresponsible frivolity,” whether ho referred to 
the comparison of tho Treaty of Berlin with Offen- 
BACn*8 builesque music, or to admiring reproductions 
by English orators of Prince Dondoukofp’s impudent 
avowals of bad faith. It was right, in default of 
proof to the contrary, that tlio English Government 
' should assume the readiness of all signatariea of the 
treaty to discharge their obligations. Mombors of the 
Opposition have been greatly to blame for their pre¬ 
mature declarations that tho treaty has already failed. 
Even when they have not indecently triumphed in a 

3 sod slight offered to their own country, they have 
ated possible broaches of the treaty by treating them 
as accomplished facts. The most eflectivo part of Lord 
Beaoonsfield's speech was devoted to an enumeration of 
those stipulations of the treaty which have been already 
-executed. The Russian troops have retired from the 
immediate outskirts of Constantinople, though they have 
returned to the neighbourhood; and they no longer 
threaten to command the passage of the Straits by the 
^ occupation of Gallipoli. On the other hand, Batoum and 
the Danubian fortresses have been surrendered by the 
Turks, and European Commissions are engaged in de- 
^ termining tiie limits of the newly distributed States and 
provmoes. It may be added that, at an unexpected 
cost of money and life, Austria baa, in accord¬ 
ance with the determination of the Congress, occupied 
Henegovina and the greater part of Bosnia. Only a part 
^ of the time allowed bv the treaty has expired, and none 
of the Governments mive as yet avowed tho intention 
r of repn^ating its covenants. Since Lord Beaconsfislo*s 
apeeoA was deHvered, the Emperor of Russia l^as thought 
fit to promise that the trea^ shall bo observed. The 
redemption of the pledge will perhaps disappoint tho 
' officions apologists for the expected perfidy of Itussia. It 
is not a IRtle remarleable that the professed advocates of 
peace are among the first to disparage the value of treaties 
which'are the only > alternatives of war. Hostile critics 
)rh6 have assumed thefiuhire of the treaty have blamed the 
fingRih Cbvdnunent, and not the alleged violators of their 
^wn honourable engOMments. Finally, Lord Beaconsheld 
%a8 larell advised in ^ving formal notice of the resolution 
oi^his Government neither to break tho Treaty nor, as fiir 
as thefr power extends, to tolerate a breach. Firmness 
is safiS' an well as niore dignified than ostentatious 
rtiimdity# • , * 


COUNT BEUST. 

T the GuGdhall banquet Count Beust replied on 
behalf of the diplomatic bo%, and took occasion to 
say his taiDwell to England. He has been cordially 
welcomed hero, and, as bo himself said, has greatly 
enjoyed the spectacle of a people at onoe free and capable 
of uniting for great purposes. He found much to learti 
h€»ro, and he has honestly and successfully tried to lham 
it. Porliaps, too, he has found something to teach, but on 
this his modesty forbade him to touch. But he could not 
help praising himself indirectly when he praised England ; 
for he, too, has worked for liberty accoraing to his lights, 
and the situation in which he found himself. He has 
aimed steadily at great purposes; and, above all, he haa 
always shown himself eminently teachable. Ho has 
always arjcommodatcd himself to circumstances and been 
willing to make a new stjvrt. A writer who styles 
himself “ An Outsider,” and who has a wide knowledge 
of recent diplomatic history, but who dimmisheB the 
value of his work by an incoherent style and con¬ 
stant explosions of unwarrante*! praise or blame, has 
lately given an account of Count B bust’s political 
career, so that tho English public is in a position 
to judge wbat it loj^es in its departing guest. Count 
Beust has in his time ti'ied his hand at three difficult and 
serious pieces of work. In one, the introduction of consti¬ 
tutionalism into Austria, ho has succeeded, and his success 
hero may well outweigh his failures elsewhere. In tLrf 
second, that of pun\j)ing an artificial life into the exhausted 
German Bund, ho fSilod utterly. He was striving tigainst 
the nature of things, and failure was inevitable. In tho 
tliird, that of inducing Europe gouerally to anticipate arid 
settle tho Eastern question by cornTnon and conciliatory 
action, he has failed almost entirely, and although hisfhilurc 
provokes sincere regret, it certainly does in)t provoke sur¬ 
prise. But in whatever direction ho may have been working, 
ho show cd that he posHessed two things (jqual ly rare and vmu- 
able ill a statesman—ideas and courage. The suggestions ho 
had to make were now even when they were not sound 
or practicable, and ho never recoiled from the' conse¬ 
quences of his efforts or abandoned them nntil they were 
hopeless. And although he has been on the whole a suc¬ 
cessful man, ho has never been self-seeking. He consented 
without a murmur to be sent out of fcSaxony to please 
Pjrince Bismakck, and out of Austria to please the 
Bohemians. It may be added that he possesses in so high 
a degree the diplomatic mei’dt of making himself person¬ 
ally agreeable that even Prince Bismaegk has pronounced 
him to bo tho most amiable and intelligible of op|(bnents. 
Tho record of few diplomatic careers is so free from a blot. 
It must, however, be remembered that in diplomacy R is 
much easier to fail without a blot than to succeed; and, 
perhaps, if Count Beust had done more to bo remembered, 
he would also have done more to be forgiven. 

Count Beust was made Foreign Minister of Saxony in 
1849, and ho retained his post for seventeen years. During 
the whole of that long period he sot himself to achieve a 
single purpose. Ho wished to transplant the existence of 
tho Bund from paper into real life. Externally ho strove 
to get the Bnnd recognized as a Power by Europe, apart 
from Austria and Prussia. Internally ho strove to con¬ 
ciliate and balance Austria and Pinissia by the introduction 
of a third element—^that of all the minor States working 
together. As the minor States would not work together, 
and as Austria and Prussia looked with equal disfavour 
on the introduction of this third element, he failed in his 
intomal policy; and, as consequently there was no Bund to 
recognize as a Power, and so no one recognized it, he fiiiled 
in his external policy. He did once get to an appreci¬ 
able point on the road to success. In 1859, when war 
was on the point of breaking out between Austria and 
Piedmont, Lord Malmesuuut told him at the Queer's 
dinner-table that ** the moment had come for tho Bund to 
** move.” Alas! when he got back to Frankfort he 
found things cox^derably altered,’'.|i.nd a movehiont o£ 
the Bund to stop the tide of war would have Veen as 
inoffectual as ifl^ovemont of the Lambeth Testxy' would 
be to stop the flooding ofr the Thames. At the end of the 
Crimean war, too, Count Beust exercised a i^n^derablo 
amount of personal influence in persuading the Blench 
Empebob to aocej^ terms with Russia which wbre dis¬ 
tasteful to Lord PALatBBsiKnt, But his influence was that of 
a statesman who opfuld make himself pleasant^ mid who was 
accounted smisibtle and moderate, and. was not in any way 
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duo to his being the ropreeeatoUv# of the Band. Thero 
wan never any crisig in Germany in which he got near to 
making his visionary Bund a rewity. Prussia and Austria 
alternately always spoilt his game. In the Crimean war 
the minor States were strongly Russian, and Prussia was 
then willing to go with the minor States, and even offered 
to give the collective guarantee of Germany to Austria’s 
non-German possessions if Austria would adopt a common 
j)olicy towards the belligerents, or, in other words, would 
treat the Western Powers as being as much in the wrong as 
Russia. Austria altogether declined, having her own views 
os to fchepoesibility of getting advantages out of the struggle 
■without actually going to war. Prussia, in return, refused to 
necond the minor l^Owers when they were ready to help 
Austria against France and Italy. But it was the Banish 
question which was destined to cause Count Beust 
the greatest disappointment. Ho was the chief author and 
supporter of the notion that the Proiocol of 1852 made by 
tlie Great Powers was not binding on the Bund, because 
the Bund had not sanctioned a settlement directly tonch- 
fing the Federation. In 1864 ho succeedod in getting the 
Bund to claim the right of putting a Federal Execution 
into Holstein ; but, directly he hod got so far, he found that 
Austria and Prussia would allow the Bund to consult hut 
not to act, and carried out the execution on their own 
account'. Sabscquently he strove to avert the conto.st 
between the conquciors of Benmark; but, although ho 
thought Austria verjr foolish, he also, in his capa- 
city of a Bund jurist, thought her technically in tho 
right, and boldly joined the slender forces of Saxony to 
hers. A Saxon division shared in i^ie crowning defeat 
of Sadowa; and it is interesting, as sti’ongly con¬ 
firming Lord Beacoksfield’s conception of the extreme 
value of decorations, to learn from an “Outsider” 
that the intervention of Louis Napoleon which saved 
Saxony from incorporation with Prussia was due to the 
fact that in the EMPKiiou’s-rnore humble days tho King 
of Saxony had been tho first Sovereign to send him a star. 

Tho Emperor of Austria did one of tho wisest actions of 
his life when, in i8(>6, ho invited Count Beust to come to 
Vienna, and to try to infuse new life into the shattered 
frame of Austria. Without a moment’s delay he proceeded 
to satisfy Hungary; and an independent Hungarian 
Alinistry, with Count AN.i)BAssy at its head, was one 
of 'liis earliest creations. The Ewperoe has tho merit 
of always supporting without reserve the poraon who 
for the time being has his confidence, and when it 
was a question between the dual scheme of Count 
Beust and the federal scheme of Count Belcredi, who 
■was then Prime Minister, the Emperor without hesi¬ 
tation dismissed Beloredi, made Count Beust Prime 
Minister, and accumulated almost every important office 
on his head. For nearly five years Count Beust was all- 
powerful, and he not only gave Austrian Germany a Con¬ 
stitution, and settled the rclaiiona of ihe Empire with tho 
Papacy, but had the good sense to keep Austria out of tho 
great contest between France and Prussia, and established 
relations of sincere friendliness between Austria and Italy. 
Ultimately he succumbed to the standing difficulty of Aus¬ 
trian politics—a difficulty never overcome, and always threat¬ 
ening silently oven when not showing itself on the surffice. 
Tho Slavs are continually reminding Austria that they 
exist within as well as without her borders, and are asking 
why they, as well as Germans and Magyars, should not 
have a share in the Imperial Goveniment. The only 
answer is that the Imperial Government could not bo 
carried on if they had a share in it, and this was tho view 
which County Beust impi'essed on the Emperor when in 
1871 Count Hohenwabth induced the Emperor to sign 
a document creating an autonomy in Bohemia. The 
Emperor recalled the decree, and Count Hohenwarth 
resigned. But the Bohemians were naturally indig¬ 
nant, ana were especially incensed against the Minister 
who had, induced the Emperor to eat his own words. 
To console them for not' getting antonomyy it was 
arranged that the Bohemians ahould get the resignation of 
Count Beust. He was offered any Emb^j he chose to 
select, and he decided on going to Londcm. We may be 
obliged to him for giving ns the preference and for putting 
Paris, to which he is now going, in the second place. 
Boring the six years of his residence he has done his 
utmost to keep up a good tmderstanding between the 
country which be represents and the country to which he 
was accredited. 


THE ART OP SAYING NOTHING.^ 

TTTHBN Englishmen wish to vaiy the monotony of 
VV daily life, they arrange a public gathering; when 
they are gathered together, they wish to hear speeches; 
and, when speeches are made, they wish to have them 
made by speakers as eminent as can be procured. The 
emmeut speakers who have been procured speak to gratify 
tho wishes of friends or partisans; but th^ are oftro per¬ 
fectly aware that -what they are really called on tc do is to 
make bricks without straw. They must speak, although 
they have nothing to say. This requires some art; but it 
is an art which can be cultivated with success if the 
requisite amount of ingenuity and industry is applied. 
It is even possible that the occasion may be one 
when a string of platitudes is exactly what is wonted; 
and it is very hard on an eminent speaker that 
he should be blamed for doing the right thing at thc 
right moment. Mr. Gladstone has lately been speaking 
at Buckley, and has been gravely rebuked by the 
TimcH for giving it the trouble of reporting him when he 
had nothing to say which any ordinary country gentleman 
could not have said as well. This is hard on Mr. Gla]>- 
sroNE. He cannot help being reported if people choose to 
report him; but, if he speaks, lie may properly consider 
what is fitting for tho time and place. Buckley appea^ 
to bo a vilhigo near Ha warden, and has just succeeded in 
setting up for itself, or in having set up for it, what is 
called an Institute. This is a modest building or room 
whore those who are so minded can read instructive books, 
enjoy innocent games, tho nature of which is unfortunately 
nut specified, imbibe innocuous refVeshments, and hold oc¬ 
casional debates. As Mr. Gladstone happens to be the great 
man of the district, he was naturally asked to “ inaugurate ” 
the Institute with an address, and with his usual goodnature 
ho complied. What he said seems to have been in the 
highest degree appropriate. He informed the people of 
Buckley that their In.stitute would fail unless they took an 
interest in it, that it is most desirnhle to have Friendly 
Societies constructed on a sound basis, that it is better to 
read Shakspeare than to read trash, that digging all day 
in a coal-pit is apt to impoverish the mind, and that tho 
discussions even of tho humblest debating society are cal¬ 
culated to stimulate thought and enforce tho restraint of 
rules on rital orators. It was a pleasure and an honour 
to the people of Buckley that these valuable senti¬ 
ments should bo uttered for their benefit by an er- 
Premicr. It was civil and neighbourlike in Sir. GiiAD- 
STONE to take tho trouble of uttering them. As 
judged by the standard of the London press, Mr. Glad¬ 
stone had nothing to say. But what he had to do ho did. 
He emitted truisms which were both true and new to a 
company chiefly consisting of agricultural labourers; and 
it was a credit to him rather than a matter of reproach 
that, under the circumstances, ho could fill two columns of 
tho Times without making the most distant reference to 
Bulgaria or Troy. Had Lord Beaconsfield made the 
same speech to such an assembly, it would have been 
lauded as a new proof of his wonderful power of accommo¬ 
dating himself to any kind of audience. 

At such gatherings os Colston anniversary occasions 
at Bristol the process of mying nothing is one stage more 
difficult. Ingenuity is needed, or otherwise what is said 
sounded too tame for the reputation of the speakers to be 
sustained. If the speaker has an ingenious mind, he 
soon overcomes the difficulty ; but then he onght always 
to be judged by the standard of what is creditable to him 
under the circumstances, and not by that of the mtrinsio 
merit of vfhat he says. He has done well if he has 
said nothing in an ingenions way. Judged by this 
standard, Mr. Fldnebtt’s spoech at the gather¬ 

ing was one of considerable merit. He had of course to 
choose some topics, for there must be a background* how¬ 
ever shadowy, to every speech. He chose the tonics 
of Parliament^ obstruction, of the Afyhsn war, ana of 
finance, and ve:^ good topics they were. He had nothing 
to say on any of them which be at all wanted to caj, so he 
started firir, and his in^nuity could be satisfectorily 
measured. He first described the nature and bishMy ^of 
Parliamentai^ obstruction, end this was plain sail^g* 
exo^ that, being a neat and lively speaker* be '^e 
ordinary points with more than an neatness :^d 

liveliness. But, as every one in the rpom knew slisea^ as 
much as Ii0 did of this part, p( bis snbjesIL bis 
[was not textid until be a ^ w 
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described tbe evil, and then with playful gravity he 
described the remedy. It was no good trying to alter tho 
rules end usogM of the House, but he suggested 
that the Bnglish oonstitnenciea should take up the 
matter in earnest, and instruct their ropresonta- 
tives that Hr, Pabnull and his oHies shonld be 
suddenly put down. What the constituencies were to do, 
and how it was to be done, and how the Honao would be 
enlighttned or strengthened by this earnestness of the 
electors, was loft in the dark. If Mr. pLUNKKrr could have 
shown how the Home Hulora could bo suppressed by its 
being voted at Bristol that they were a nuisance, he would 
indeed have had something to say, and his speech would 
have been the most valuable and instructive made fur 
mafty a day. Tho ingenuity consisted in inspiring his 
andionce with the persuasion that Bomohow they, if they 
took the trouble, could do what no one in the House 
knows how to do. Mr. Plunkett shifted his own burden 
on tho noblo backs of the members of the Dolphin Society, 
and ho rightly calculated that for a moment they would he 
proud to ‘bear it. His contribution on the vexed subject 
of tho Afghan war was even more sueccssful.* He 
guessed that his hearers would bo tirod of such goneml 
themes as justice and frontiers, and would ho delighted 
with anything telling, local, and personal. ITis ingenuity 
was equal to tho task, and Bristol Conservatives wein 
nearly sure to bo onrapturod with the brilliant suggestion 
that SuEnic Ali has no acquaintance with Mr. Samuel 
MoiiLEV. It seom<id enough to strihe Liberals dumb if 
they were asked whether they really believed that even 
tho namo of their favoiirito was known to the wild 
barbarians whoso cause Mr. Moklky is supposed to bo 
defending. There was no argument of any kind in tho 
suggestion, but it seemed to take tho liberals down 
a peg if they were to bo asked an unexpected and 
humniating question; and none but an ingenious man 
could have thought oj’ it. It was perhaps the flush of 
previous success that prompted Mr. Pi.unkett to deal 
with finance in a way which was almost too slight 
and hazardous to bo regarded as an exhibition of 
ingenuity. Ho allowed that the English people might 
have to pay a heavy bill if tlu're was an Afghan war; but 
he ventured to hint how they might not only pay tho bill 
without feeling it, but actually put money into their 
poc:kelB. If only while tho Afghan crisis lasts they 
would give up drinking more than is goocl for them, they 
would save so much that the Afghan bill would bo a flea- 
bite. This is true, and it is also true that a man who can 
hope that drunkards will reform in order that India may 
have a soioutific frontier can hope anything. 

Lord Cakltngeord was the star of tho rival assembly 
at the “Anchor,” and it cannot be fairly said of 
l^ord Carlingpobd that bo had nothing to say. So far, 
indeed, as he repeated the usual Liberal criticism 
on the Ministry, he had nothing now to say. But when 
he entered on the subject of tho prtiper treatment of tho 
subject nationalities of tho Porte, he drew attention to 
what is tho roal divergence of opinion botwoon those of 
the two great parties who have any pretension to bo called 
statosmen. H^e adopted the view that England ought to 
support these nationalities, and that Europe in common 
ought to protect thorn. This is a view which Austria 
has for years been trying to impress on successive 
English Ministries without success, and with no 
Ministry was it less saccessful than with that to 
which Lord Oablingfobd belonged. But Lord Cab- 
LiNGFOBD is too honost a man not to be fair to¬ 
wards his opponents, and . lie acknowledged that, 
whatever might be tho demerits of the Treaty of Berlin, 
it had at least done much for the Greeks beyond tho limits 
of the Greek kin^om. A^rt, however, from this topic 
of tho subject nationalities, it is evident that Lord Cab- 
LrKGrOBl> knew that he had little or nothing to s^, and 
that to flU up time and to produce the desired onect he 
must practise tho arts to which ingenuity is the key. It 
saxL only have been as a rhetorical exercise that he thought 
it wortn while to ask such questions as whether SirHENBT 
’l^OLFvis going to iiwtitute one kind of suffrage in tho 
hproughfl and another in the counties of Boumelia, and 
whether ho has introduced the Agrioaltural Holdings Bill 
or the County Govemxneni Bill into the temioiy whioh 
ho is providing vHlth an adminietrative sche^. There is no 
harm in such questions viewed as a rhetorioal manoeuvre. 
They were meant to tiokle local Liberals just as Mr. 

question SnsBE Ali and Mr. Sauxjsl [ 


Moblby were on visiting terms was meant to tickle loo®! 
Conservatives. They are simply tho flowers of after- 
dinner oratory in the hands of men who know how to 
make an aftor-dinuer speech. But the same excuse can 
hardly cover Lord Oabungfobd’s suggestion that the 
Government ought to leave Afghanistan alone until it has 
settled all questions in European Turkey to its saiis- 
flvetiou. If a statesman recommends a speoiflo policy, 
it ought at least to bo one which ho boliovos that, 
if ho were in oiricc, ho could and would adopt. 
It is impossiblo lo believe that, if LoitI Cabling- 
POBD was acting with dotiiiite responsibility, he would 
order the Indian Govommont to take no notice 
whatever of the Ameeu for seveml months. Ho Cabinet 
could possibly do this. It may bo that the Government 
has got us into a scrape uniiocessarily ; it may bo that, if 
there is still an o]iening for peace, it should be gladly 
accepted. The.so are fair matters of argument, so far as 
argument can bo conducted without tho knowledge of 
facts as a basis. Bui that, as things stand, any English 
Government could altogether ignore Afghanistan for an 
indefinite period i.s incredible; and Lord Caulinopobu 
duos not pave the way for the return of his party to offlco 
by suggesting that, if wiser men than the present Govern¬ 
ment wore at tho head of affairs, they would do something 
obviously iinpracticablcl » 


Tnr: frexoii bight. 

French llight has spent tho whole of the summer 
-i- and Jiuimnn in tiying t(» find soinothing that its 
several sections can agree to say in common to iho French 
nation. The early winter has brought, if not counsel, at 
least concord. Tho long delayed manifesto appeared on 
Wednesday, and iho (kmsorvative party presents for the 
moment a nnitod front. This happy result has, of course, 
not been arrived at withont mutual saciifices. As the com¬ 
ponent elements of tho Bight arc hopelessly divided upon 
the nature of tho Government which they wish to see sub- 
stitutCMl for tho Ropulilic, they are obliged to maintain ontiro 
silence upon the constructive side of their policy. They 
come before Fraiuio as pure and simple critics, unable to 
create anything; but not for that mison at all less inclined to 
find fault with everything that Inwj boon created. The Gh)- 
vorninents which have succeeded each other in France have 
left, they admit, faithful friends behind them ; but 
these faithful friends have consented for tho moment to 
put their special designs in their pockct.s, and to join 
hands in order to obtain what they all equally need—a 
fair field and as much favour as they can get. At a time, 
tijey say, when all our adversaries are agi'ded in remodol- 
Ung our fnndaraontal institutions, party preoccupations 
must bo kept in the background. It is a singular charge 
to find in tho mouth of a coalition which agrees upon 
nothing except iho necessity of remodelling one, at least, 
of tho fundamental institutions of Franco—the form of 
Government. The authors of tho manifesto are very in¬ 
dignant at the inconsistency of men who call themselves 
champions of the Constitution and in the same breath 
demand its revision; but they seem to have no eye for tho 
inconsistency of men who preach a common resistance to 
attacks upon fundamental institutions when the only tie 
that binds them to one another is their desire to overturn 
the existing order of things. 

The manifesto is addressed to the delegates who will 
have to vote in the Senatorial elections, and the first 
argument used in it is the radical nature of the change 
which tho Left wishes to see effected in the Senate. For 
three years the Senate has been a Chamber of resistance. 
It is now sought to change it into a Chamber of record. 
The delegates are warned not to imagine that the mode¬ 
rate Z/iborals who wish to retain the Senate are a whit less 
mischievous than tho Radicals who wish to aboUsh it. 
The distinction is wholly one of method. Both parties 
hate the Senate as it is, and if once the ,need of a change is 
admitted, it niters little whether the means adopted 
are the aholitidn of the Conservative majoriiy pr the 
abolition of the Senate'itself—whether a smgle and 
omnipotent Assembly is substituted for two Chambers, 
or whether both Chambers are made obedient to the same 
watchword. No doubt upon this point the Bight have a 
great deal to sajr iof themselves. Whenever the abstract 
notion of a Second Chamber comes under debate^ the 
same dilemma present# ijbself. If the Second Chamber 
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always ac^s with the First, it is useless; if it frequently 

C itself in opposition to the First, it is mischievous. 

n the Second Chamber is, as it is in England, an his- 
toricd body which represents in an indirect way certain 
groups of interests which but for its existence might not 
find spokesmen enough in the Legislature, this dilemma 
is lost sight of. The House of Lords fulfils so many useful 
fnnotions that Englishmen can afford to bo indifEercnt 
to any want of logical precision which may cha- 
raotcrizo the argnmcnts adduced in its behalf. But 
whore the qnostien is not, Shall a House of Lords 
be retained, but Shall a Senate bo created ? there 
may reasonably be a diffei’onco in the answer given, and 
the French Senate has not lx‘en long enough in existence 
to be able to plead proscription as a sufficient title. Tho 
curious thing about tho argument of tho Right is that it 
treats tho disagreement o'f the Senate with tlio Chamber 
of Deputies as a positive reason for keeping the present 
majority alive. Vote for tho Conservative candidates, the 
manifesto says in effect, and yon shall see how steadily tho 
opposition hitherto offered to the Chamber of Deputies 
shall be maintained. If there were any chance of bringing 
the two majorities into ^harmony by another general 
election, this appeal would he more intolligihle; but there 
is not a word in tlio manifesto which points to anything 
of the kind. Whatever happens, it scctus to bo 
thought, tho Chamber of Deputies must remain 
Radical; tho only breakwater that can ho set np 
against its inroads is a Conservative Senate^ pledged 
to reject everything that tho Chamber of Deputies pro¬ 
poses. 

In tho opinion of tho Right, the programme of the licfl/ 
consists in certain specific and well-ascertained points, 
not one of which would go for anything if tlicjy were 
submitted to a Senate constituted like the present. I'ho 
Radicals, says the nianifcsio, w'ant to tamper with tho 
indopendonco of tho magistracy, to expel religion from 
tho schools, to abolish tho public worship eslimatt's, 
and BO to leave numbers of churches without priests 
and numbers of parishes without churches. Active and 
experienced officials are to bo excluded from tho public 
service. The disciplino of the army is to he tampered 
with ; the goudannen'o are to bo withdrawn from 
tho control of the military authorities ; and tho in¬ 
comes of landowners and tho profits of manufac¬ 
turers and merchants are to bo ascortainod by troublesome 
oxperimouis in order to impose some new tax. If the 
Conservative candidates are returned, not one of these 
designs can be carried out. Tho Chamber of Deputies 
may vote in favour of them time after time, but tho Senate 
will be immovable. Even if tho Senatorial delegates 
were very much loss shrewd than wo believe them to be, 
they might still have wit enough to see that, if their object 
is to euBuro tho rejection of those Radical proposals, it will 
bo more safely attained by choosing Senatoi s of a somewhat 
loss irrcconcik'blo type than that put forward by tho 
Bight. The assumption that the propcnt Chamber, or 
indeed any Chamber that can bo expected to follow it, is 
certain to vote for all and every of thoso changes is a 
Bufficicntly absurd one. But, supposing this to bo the case, 
it would be more satisfactory in tho long mn to take tho 
sting out of tie Radical programme than to reject the 
programme altogether. Of course, if the constituencies 
wore likely to grow weary of their representatives, that 
might be a reason for the Senate’s assuming a more posi¬ 
tively hostile attitude than it would otherwise bo prudent 
to do. If an appeal is to be carried from the Chamber of 
Deputies to those who return the Chamlxir of Deputies, 
it may bo well to make the statement of the case on each 
side as precise and unmistakable as possible. But, when 
the persistence of a Radical majority in the Chamber of 
Deputies, and therefore in tho constituencies, is taken as 
the basis of the argument, the natural conclusion is that 
tho most promising way of enabling the Senate to offer 
an effectual rcsistanoe, or at all events the most 
offectnal resistance possible, to Radicul designs is to 
retui-n Senators who, while refusing go to these 
lengths, w'ill at tho same time relusoT it in such a 
wtiy as not to give the Chamber an excuse for abolishing 
tho Senate altogether. The leaders of tho Right have 
evidently never studied the policy of the Duke of WEt-L- 
INOTOJS when he found himself, as leader of the House of 
Lords, in direct conflict with a reformed House of 
Commona. They have no more notion of averting revoln- 
th»ii by concessions than any of thoir prcdocessors. Dive ns 


a majority in the Senate, th^ »y to the de 1 egs^e% and we 
will promise yon that this majority shall offer 4 n ttnyield* 
ing resistance to every Badicad proposal. Tet this appeal 
is made by men who are perfectly aware, and have snown 
in this very manifesto that they are aware, that thm ie^a 
section of the Radical party wHch is only seeking an 
excuse for abolishing tho Senate. They have the wits to 
perefeivo the danger; it is only when they come to the 
moans of averting it that they show themselves utterly 
without judgment. 


THE AMERICAN FISHERIES DISPUTE. 

I T is unfortunate that tho Government of tho United 
States should revive the old custom of unfriendly 
diplomatic correspondence with England. The Treaty of 
Washington seemed to involve unqualified submission to 
all tho pretensions which had up to that time been devised 
by tho American people. The professed advocates of 
p<\*u;o have not yet ceased to boast of the triumphant es¬ 
tablishment of the groat doctrine of arbitration; nor have 
those who were most profoundly dissatisfied with the 
Genova award at any time thought of disputing its 
validity. Tho American Government has confessed the 
injusLico of the decision by refusing to recognize a large 
jairt of the private claims which wore alone the subject of 
tho award. A considerable part of the sum awarded 
in error for damagos still remains at the disposal 
of Congress; but no English Minister has thought of sug¬ 
gesting that tho money ought perhaps to be returned to 
ihoso from whom it was, by a miscarriage of justice, 
demanded and obtained. Tho same treaty provided for a 
second arbitration to determine the difference of value 
between, tho fisheries to which American and Canadian 
fishermen wcie I’cspectivcly admitted. A Belgian diplo¬ 
matist, being selected by both parties as umpire, undertook 
tlio imjuiry after long delay ; and, with the English arbi¬ 
trator, he awarded to the Canadians a fourth or fifth part 
of the amount 'which they claimed. Tho American arbi¬ 
trator refused to concur; and at first his Government 
seemed inclined to allege that tho award ought to have 
complied with the impossible condition of unanimity. The 
Sloketaky of State suggests tho objection in his late 
despatch ; but ho intimates his intention of not insisting 
on a quibble which might have been thought inconceivable. 
Tho award of about i,ooo,oooh is therefore admitted 
to bo good in form and substance; and with the payment of 
tho amount tho great principle of arbitration would have 
achieved another success; but tho United States, having ob¬ 
tained a victory as plaintiffs at Geneva, are not disposed to 
suffer th e inconvenience of being defendants in their turn. On 
the recommendation of the President, the Honso of Repro- 
sentativos has voted the money, and the Senate has autho¬ 
rized tho Government to pay it, in the exercise of its 
discretion; but in tho first instance the Seobbtary of State 
was instructed to remonstrate against the supposed injus¬ 
tice of the award, and to throw on the English Govern¬ 
ment the responsibility of claiming a disputed debt." If a 
similar course had been adopted alter the Genova decision, 
tho bad faith of the English Government would have been 
denounced in strong langi^e, which would scarcely have 
admitted of an answer. If the merits of a dispute remain 
open a^r they have been submitted by a^ement to 
arbitration, the boasted substitute for old-fashioned diplo¬ 
macy and war becomes a useless fiction. 

Tho arguments by which Mr. Eyarts impeaches the jus¬ 
tice of the award could not cause the English Government 
much embarrassment. The claim has become a judgment 
debt, which the United States are bound in honour to dis¬ 
charge, even if strict legal liabilily cannot be created even 
by solemn compact between sovereign States. The dis^ 
cussion of the merits could only le^ to confusion and 
misunderstanding. Perhaps Mr. Evabts himself scarcely 
expected to reopen the controversy, as he appears to liave 
assigned an additional reason for prea^tingto the English 
Government an argument which might nave been pro¬ 
perly addressed, and which probably was addressed, to 
the arbitrators. He wishes, it seems, to guard ^himself 
against the admission for nltorior purposes that the 
judication is consistent with the evidence. His suc¬ 
cessors are to be at liberty to contend, iu spite of the 
laws of nature, that the Hew England fisheries are ae 
productive as thoso of the English ppssesi^ions. It 
will not bo necessary for the Engl^ Government to 
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anticipate disputes Mrhioh will not fail to occur at some 
future time. Lord SjUiISBUKY has I'ightly declined to dis¬ 
cuss the merits of the award; and the present discussion i 
might have been speedily brought to an end if an unto- ; 
*ward event hod not provided the American Government ’ 
with a welcome grievance. By the treaty American fisher¬ 
men were allowed to exercise their calling on the coast of 
Newfomdland, whore their competition, aided jjerhaps by 
superior skill and better plant, is naturally distasteful to 
their local rivals. By a municipal law fishing on Sunday 
is fiorbidden; and the nets of some American fislicrracu 
who had disregarded the prohibition wore cut and 
otherwise injured. The law of the case seems to bo 
doubtful. Mr, Bvarts ^plausibly contends that a right 
conferred by treaty cannot be limited by domestic legis¬ 
lation. On the other hand, it would scorn to bo implied, 
in any agreement for the admission of foreigners 
to tho enjoyment of equal privileges with native 
subjects or citizens, that they should conform to police 
regulation^. If foreigners were permitted by treaty to 
become, as they may become without any treaty, lieoiisocl 
viotuallors in England, it would be iiitoJoniblo that they 
should claim a monopoly of custom by pursuing their 
vocation after midnight. The squabble, whatever may bo 
its merits, scarcely justified an angry and litigious (bmiiuid 
for*reparation. The iroujiled and nueerlain conditiou of 
European and Asiatic politics might perhaps liavo seemed 
a refison for forbearance, rather than a motive for annoy¬ 
ance. It is evident that the misadventuro in Newfound¬ 
land Las no bearing on the Canadian award ; yt;t 
Evarts seemed to be disposed to make the pa^^ment of a 
debt dependent on tho adjustment of a novel and iirr ele- 
v:mt claim. 

Confident hopes were from tho first entertained that 
tho dispute would not bo pushed to extremity. It was 
of course out of the question that England should go 
to war to enforce a claim of a million sterling; but 
the abandonment of tho demand would have involved 
serious dittienlty. In this mailer England is only a 
trustee for Canada, which would assuredly h(>ld th(i Impe¬ 
rial Governmciii responsible for any derelictiori of its 
duties. The default of a debtor can only release the 
liability of tlie trustee if it is proved that it was impossibUj 
to recover yho amount. Colonial Ministers are not 
habitually disposed to make allowance for tlio cml>nrrass- 
ments of the Home Government; and the Canadians would 
probably, if they woi’o deprived of their pnqjcrty, complain 
that they were controlled in their foreign relations by a 
Government which had not tho power to soeuro justice 
for its dependencies. It is possible that tliis complication 
may not have been absent from the thoughts of American 
politicians. Those among thorn who desire an extension 
of territoi^ watch with interest and satisfaction every 
ground of disagreement between the Uonio and Colonial 
Governments. If England could l>e induced or forced to 
renounce a Canadian claim against the United States, the 
original wrongdoer might probably hope to profit by tho 
result of his own rojjudiation of an agreement. Before 
the arbitration, when tho compensation for tho fisheric.s 
was estimated at a sum much larger than the amount since 
awarded, the Canadians complained that tlieir interests had 
been sacrificed in the "Vyashington Treaty. The sub¬ 
mission of the English Government to an impeachment 
of tho award would not be tamely borne. 

Numerous precedents suggest the possibility that do¬ 
mestic reasons may have stimulated Mr. Eyahts’s patriotic 
vigilance. Either by accident or of set purpose, the pub¬ 
lication of his despatches has coincided with the autumn 
©lections; and, as on fomer occasions, all parties enthusi¬ 
astically approve of any demand which can be preferred 
aj^inst England. If this countipr were not, against its 
will, condemned to serve as a victim or scapegoat, English 
politicians would have been generally satisfied with tho 
viotoiy of the Bopublicans in many Northern States, and 
more eTOecially with the defeat of the Greenback faction, 
of the Communists, and of General Buxler. In tho next 
House of Bepresentatives the Democrats will have a 
majority; but they will not bo strong enough to overrule 
the PBfisiDiiKT*s veto. For the first time in many years 
they will control the Senate, but only by a small 
majority. The revolutionary, fiaotions seem to have 
ooUapsed, and. th^ will.prob^ly oQce more me|^e in 
the old parties, tt is not known whether the Demo* 
crate will use their pow^ to reform the tariff. At pre¬ 
sent the proiqpects of a eousder commercial policy arq 


not encouraging. The most imi»ortant among the immo- 
diato I'csults of tho clociiou will ho tho resumption of 
specie payments at the beginning of tho next year* It is 
evon reported that tho pERSirkRiNJ’ and his advisors hope to 
modify tho legislation of last SobhIou by whieh silver was 
made a legal tender at a rate exceeding its market value. 
Fai’-scoing American politicians will observe with anxiety 
tho re-cstablishmeut of a geographical lino of doraarca- 
tion betW'Cen the two great parlies. Wlrlo the Re¬ 
publicans have recovered strength in tho North, the 
Soutlieru Democrats have every whci’O re-established their 
ancient HUjjrcmacy in their own States. It was almost 
certain that tho superior race would ultimately shake off 
tho unnatural pi'epoiidcranco of the emancipated negroes ; 
but the rapidity of the reaction has surpassed expec¬ 
tation. 


MR. BUTT AND HOME RULE. 

I T is discouraging to bo able to look Ivackto a time wlieii 
Mr. Butt ranked amongKst extravagant and im¬ 
practicable })oliticians. 1'o-day, by comparison with cer¬ 
tain other Irish members, ho must bo called niodc*rate and 
reasonable. It is not that ho luis idiauged. What Mr. 

I Butt w\aH that substantially he is still. Tho alteration is 
in those who W'cro once content t-o bo his follow<'r.s, but 
liavo now set theinsolve.s to BU]>plnnt him, TIio interval 
between Mr. Burr ond Mr. l*Aitwi:tTi or -Mr. Bigoab is 
something astonishing. When wo cross it wo seem to 
liave left one world behind and to bo living in another. 
Mr. Burr is wrong in the ends which ho \)ropoBOB to 
himself, bnt he is content to pursue them by Parliamentary 
and constitutional methods. Mr. Parnell thinks of nothing 
but tlio end h(» has in view ; the cousequoncos of what ho 
dues, be they reraoio or be they inimodiate, do npt seem 
to conctjrn him in tho least. Mr. Butt’s address to 
the electors of Limerick brings tho conflict between him¬ 
self and the Home Rulers to a very precise issue. There 
is no'at tempt at making the best of things; no oflibrt to 
disguise liow serious is the crisis which has arisen among 
the Horae Rulers, Tho resolutions adopted at Dublin on 
tho 22nd of last montli recommend, lie says, the adoption 
of a policy which ijivolvcs the complete and total break¬ 
up of the existing Irish Paidiainentary paiiy. It is not 
merely that Mr. Parnell thinks that one thing ought to 
be done while Mr. Butt prefers another. The diiTei'oncc 
goes deeper than any question of tnofcics. Mr. Parnell’s 
policy is one in which no one not holding Mr. Parnell’s 
views could even acquiesce. Its adojition must involve 
tho oxcla.sion from Parliament and from politicjJ life of 
Mr. Butt and tliosc who think with him. They cannot 
honestly make themselves parties to moasures which 
wouhl do Ireland tho gravest possible injury. Tho Irish 
people must choose between ‘ the alternatives now sub¬ 
mitted to thorn. They may have Mr. Parnell and 
obstruction, or tliey may have Mr. Bu'i’T and constitu¬ 
tional act ion. But they cannot have both; or at all 
events they cannot liavo .Mr. Butt unle.ss they are pre¬ 
pared to reject the counsels which Mr. Paiinell has given 
them as lately as in tho present month. 

This is plain and honest speaking, and Mr, Butt de¬ 
serves credit for ln.s consistent rnlusal to conceal vital 
differences by smooth speeches. Everything points to a 
determination on tho part of l^lr. Parnell to retain great- 
moss by tho same art.s by which be bus w on it. He moan.s, 
when Rirliameut again moots, to.show that he has the 
Government, tho Cipposition, and tho whole legislative 
system of the country at his mercy; and that it is only by 
avoiding everything that may irritate or displease him that 
we can hope to get laws made or supplies voted. 
As between his policy and Mr. Butt’s, Englishmen can 
have no hesitation as to which they would best like to sec 
adopted by Irish members. Mr. Butt gives the House of 
Commons no trouble; Mr. Parnell has givon it a gmt 
deal already, and threatens to give it more. Mr. Butt 
brings ou Irish qft^tions at proper times, and is content 
when he has secured for them a reasonable amouut of fair 
discussion. Mr. Parnell is less anxious to bring Irish 
questions into the field than to keep Imperial questions out 
of it. Ho is the most consistent of Home Rmers, because, 
if Ireland cannot be ruled at Dublin, he would rather she 
were not ruled ai all. Mr. Buir allows, and indeed invites, 
the Imperi^ Parliament legislate for Ireland. Mr. 
PxfiNELL ohj^s to Its eyeu legislating for England until it 
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jhas formally abandoned its prosent miBchierons pretension 
to le^slatc for Ireland. Yet, notwithstanding all this, it 
is qmte intelligible that Mr. PAnxELL’a policy should com¬ 
mend itself to Irishmen as more likely to answer its pur¬ 
pose than Mr. Bdtt’b. The diftbreirce between them is 
this. Mr. Bu'it wishes to convince Parliament that Home 
Buie is a good thing for the Erapii*e. Mr. Parnell wishes 
to coerce Parliament into granting it, even though it may 
be a bad thing for the Empire. Of these two objects, the 
second, incredible as it appears, is of course not absolutely 
impossible. It is very nearly impossible, indeed, within the 
limits to which Mr. Parnell professedly confines himself, 
because, if Parliament were forced to grant Homo llule 
to Ireland, it Would be better to go farther and grant her 
independence. Ireland at open war with England would 
be less dang^erons than ^Ireland nominally united to Eng¬ 
land, tod really using her power to paralyse national 
action. Still it is conceivable that England might be 
driven ly stress of circunistaneea to consent to any terms 
which Ireland on tho morrow of a snccossful revolt 
might choose to impose; and it is rdiio conceivable tlmt 
the Irish reprosontatives, acting in nnison—a dr ngcr which 
happily seems still distant—might make government so im¬ 
possible tlmt it would bo politic to send them about their 
rasincss without waiting for a revolt. Wild as those fancies 
may seem, things as improhahlo have happened in tho 
world's history, though at very rare intervals; and wo 
can understand, therefore, that Irislimen may think ]\Ir. 
Pabnelt/s plan woi-th trying—at all events so long as they 
incur no inconvenient eonBO(|uoiiees by tho experiment. 
On the other hand, Mr. Butt’s nttitudo is really pazzlhig. 
Here is a very able, clcavwighto<l man who has apparently 
persuaded himself that Home Iliilo ean be so presented to 
the English people as to make them honest converis to 
it. Mr. Parnell’s wildcat visiou.a are sane by the side of 
this. If thero were no other rt'ason tor fooling asRnred 
that* Englishmen will never come round to Mr. Butt’s 
views, the working of Homo Rule in Hungary would 
bo all that is needed to produce conviction. He cannot 
hope that tho experiment of a dual Government would 
be tried in Ireland under more Jhvourablo conditions 
than those under which it was tried in Hungary. It 
was supposed to bo a certain means of regenerating 
Austria, of putting her in harmony with modern ideas, 
of enabling bor to take a new dej)arturo ns a Great 
Power. lot, in so far as the Homo Rule doctrines 
have been adhered to, Austrian policy has gone for 
nothing in Europe throughout tho discus.sion of a 
question in which she has a direct and profound interest; 
while, in so far as Austrian policy lias counted for any¬ 
thing in Europe, it has been by ca.siing the Home Rule 
principle to the winds. What is true of Austria and 
Hungary would be equally true of England and Ireland. 
Whenever a question of foreign policy aro.se upon which 
English and Irish opinion happened to bo divided—and 
where two countries belong to dilTci’cnt religions it is im¬ 
possible to prevent their diflbring ufjon questions of foreign 
policy—thero would bo tbc same incapacity in the Govern¬ 
ment to take any decided course that there has been in the 
Austrian Government as regards Bosnia. Two nations 
cannot any more than two human beings walk together un¬ 
less they are agreed, and dual gfivcrnmcnt is really uothing 
more than a provision that they shall walk together, 
while depriving them of tho means of coming to an agree¬ 
ment. If the two nations are equal in numbers and 
strength, it is a device for redntung both to impotence. If 
the two nations are unequal in numbers and strength, it is 
a device for making an artificial equilibrium between forces 
which are naturally unequal. Supposing tho weaker 
nation to care more for its own views than for the great¬ 
ness and reputation of tho common Empire, it will of 
course be pleased at such an arrangement. But to expect 
that the stronger nation will ever assent to itexo^t under 
pressure of an overwhelming necessity is to credit it with 
a folly which is proof against the plainest teachings of ex¬ 
perience.' 

When, therefore, Mr. Butt speaks hoj^afally of the success 
of his policy, and maintains that under his guidance more 
has been done to make the voice of Ireland respected and 
influential than was ever done before, the only explanation 
that offers itself is that he mistakes the reasonable desire 
'Of Parliament to meet the needs and consult the wishes 
of ©very part of tho Empire for a readiness to leave 
Ireland free to provide for her own wants and to Consult 
W own wii^es. The truth is, as Mr. BuTrM»e» c)tl$rly 


enough when tho fable deals with Mr. PA^oraLli, that 
Parliament is naturally least willing to legislate for 
Ireland when Ireland is most peremptory in de m a n d in g 
a Legislature of her own. The result of Pabnell*S 
mode of managing the Home Buie party has natu¬ 
rally boon to make Mr. Buttes method seem by com¬ 
parison in tho highest degree conoiliatoiy and attractive. 
Whenever, therefore, Mr. Butt has had a moasnre to bring 
forward, the House of Commons has boeh disposed to go 
as far as possible to meet him; and as some of ohq mea- 
BuroM in which ho is interest^ have in themselves con¬ 
siderable claims on the attention of Parliament, it is no 
wonder that ho seems to himself to have had an nnnsually 
good time. It would be an entire mistake, however, to infer 
that, bocauso Mr. Butt’s voice has been respected tod 
influoutial, the voice of Ireland, in the sense of a voice 
demanding Home Buie, has been respected and in¬ 
fluential. On the contrary, we believe that tho 
Home Rule party has lost ground in tho country 
rather than gained it, and that tho temptation 
to coquet with it, to which Liberal candidates have occa¬ 
sionally yielded, is likely to bo weaker at the next election 
than at the last. It is needless to say that wo entirely 
concur in Mr. Butt’s criticism of Mr. Parnell’s policy. 
The difference between us is that we also hold that 
the fall of Mr. Parnell’s policy, which is certain to 
happen in Parliament whenever the House of Commons 
makes up its mind to join battle, and will, it may be 
hojied, happen in Ireland ns soon as its fate in Parliament 
is decided, is likely to involve the fall of Mr. Butt’s 
policy. Differing in everything else, they have the 
common vice of expecting England to consent to political 
efiacoment, and in the possession of that common vice 
they will find the cause of a common failure. 


STRIKES AND THE POOR-LAW. 

A htONG the many papers on all kinds of subjects con¬ 
nected with local administration which are buried in 
tho appendices to tho Annual Report of tho Local 
Government Board, tliere is a short llc])ort by Mr. Davy 
on a stHke whicli took place last year at Bolton. It may 
seem strange that a Report dealing with what is un- 
foi-tnnatcly so very common a thing as a strike—and that, 
too, a strike with nothing exceptional in it as regards 
dimensions or character—should call for notice. But Mr. 
Davy ha.s raised very succinctly and temperately a question 
which threatens to become of continually greater import¬ 
ance. Tho authors of a strike are seldom either the only 
or tho greatest sufferers by it. In this case about eighteen 
hundred men ceased working, and had to bo supported 
out of the rostorcos of their Union. But the result was 
to throw out of employment twelve thousand five hundred 
persons, including about five thousand women j and as the 
great majority of these belonged to no Union, and 
received no strike pay, they were necessarily left 
dependent on charity or the Poor-law. It follows 
from this that Trade-Unions are able to use the 
rates as a subsidiary means of prolonging a 
strike. As Mr. Davy very truly puts it, in their 
struggle with the employers ** they are to a certain extent 
“ assi^ed by a fund mainly levied from the employers 
themselves.” This circumstance has often boon insisted 
on during recent strikes, but it has usually been mode the 
occasion of a useless att^k upon the principle of a Poor- 
law. Anomalous and communistic as this principle may 
be, there is not the smallest chance of its being abandoned. 
Experience is daily showing that in the long run the public 
are far more inclined to make the conditions of poor relief 
too easy than to abolish poor relief alto^ther. As a 
crusade of this kind is certain to end in nowng, nothing 
can be gained by entering upon it ; and, moreover, 
thero are very solid reasons for maintaining the prin¬ 
ciple, even while recognizing the abases to which 
it is inovitablv open. Mr. Fobstek has pointed ont 
that the freedom from revolution which this ooantry 
has enjoyed may in part be traced to the fiact that 
no man in it need die of starvation. The connexion 
between tho effect and the supposed cause is not oapablo 
of logical demonstration; bat the hypothesis is at all 
events a probable one. The knowledge that desUtation 
has a le^ right to relief may make the English poor 
less thriily than the poor of countries whm destitution 
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to be dealt with by private charity, but it may at the Rame 
time make them verjr much less bitter against the classes 
whose maintenance iS assured. If the principle of a I*oor- 
law is to be retained, it is impossible entirely to prev^mt 
its being occasionally turned to account by the Tradc- 
Uniona. “The Guardians,” says Mr. Davy, “can only 
“ refuse all relief to persons who are dcstituto from being 
“ out ot employment in cases whore it cun bo shown speci- 
“ fically that the applicant for relief can obtain work at 
“a certain place and time.” They “are not discharged 
“from their responsibility by merely pointing out in 
“ general terms that employment can be obtained sorae- 
“ whore.” It is evident that in the majority of trade 
quatrels the Guardians arc not able to point to a Bpo<-'ific 
place and time at which there is work to be had. In the 
case of lock-outs the essence of the situation is that the 
masters will not offer work, and oven in a strike it is 
seldom that a man can find cinjdoymont by himself. In 
this Bolton strike it is probable that the groat majority of 
the non-'ti'nionists, and some perhaps of the Unionists, 
would liave been glad to go on working. But the action 
of the eighteen hundred men who struck necessitated the 
closing of the mdlB, and as long as they remained closed 
there were thousands of hands wlio had really no choice 
but to stand idle. So long as destitution constitutes a 
claim to poor relief, it is impossible to make any dtfPerence 
between tlie destitution cau.sod by a strike and the desti¬ 
tution caused by something else. 

There can bo no question, however, that the evil and 
danger of such a state of things is (jonsiderablc. When 
men strike in rolionco on a large accumulated fund, they 
are ut all events dealing with thoir own money, and inas¬ 
much as such a fund c*aunot bo got together in a day, the 
habit of looking at tho possession of it as a proper prelimi¬ 
nary to a strike necessarily tends to make strikes lees 
frequent. But when men strike with no more discoui’ngijig 
pro8[)ect than the knowledge that, if tho w'orst comes to 
the worst, they will bo relieved individually out of the 
poor-rates, they are under no inducement to calciilaio 
consequences, and they are really striking, not at 
thoir own cost so much as at that of their neigh¬ 
bours. The most ardent defender of Unionism must 
admit that anything which encourages reckless striking 
is aji evil, and that, liowever desirable it may be that 
workmen should bo left perfectly free to soli their labour 
on their own terms, they ought not to <iraw upon the 
community for assistance in making those terms hard'Cr- 
It may bo thought that tho Gmirdians, at all events, will 
be keenly alive to this danger, and that, as tho repro- 
Bentativos of tho ratepayers, they will do all that the law 
allows them to do to discourage applications for relief 
which have their origin in destitution following upon a 
strike. Mr. Davy -^vams us that this is by no means uni- 
versjilly the case. “ During periods of distress caused by 
“ strikes and lock-outs,” ho says, “there is always a con- 
“ sidcrablc ri.sk that tlio Poor-law may be used to promote 
“ private interests.” How, it will bo asked, can it bo to the 
private interests of any one except tbo workmen that the 
rates should be drawn upon to furnish indirect help to a 
strike ? The answer’ is that, in dealing with workmen on 
strike, an employer has ordinarily two ends in view, lie 
is anxious, of course, to bring the workmen to consent to 
his terms. But ho is also anxious that they should re¬ 
main, BO to say, within hearing of the terms which ho 
offers. Prom this point of view, tho gi’catcr or loss 
severity with which tho* Poor-law is administered during 
a strike may make all the difforeucc to the result. If 
relief is to bo had on easy terms, the men have little 
temptation to wander away in search of work. 1 f relief 
is only to be had on very stringent terras, they will bo 
under considerable temptation to do this. Much as an 
employer may dislike tho notion that tho rates to wdiich 
ho contributes are really helping his workmen to liold 
their own against him, ho may still more dislike tbo 
prospect of having the town loft bare of workmen by tho 
time that tho rate of wages has Bomohow been settled. 
There is therefore a very yeal danger, if this view finds 
representatives on the Board of Guardiaufi, that relief may 
lie given “ with the deliberate purpose, either expressed or 
“ implied, of preventing the men from leaving tho town 
“ and thus producing a scarcity of labour when the stiikp 
“ is over,” Nor are the employers the only class who are 
likely to be influenced by this wish. The shopkeepers 
j^ve an equal interest in n^ot losing customers who are 
^ dready in their debt, who are quite unable to pay w^t 


they owe, and from whom, if they once leave tho town, 
they are likely to get nothing. It is a very natuml 
feeling on tho pnrt of tho (iuoi’dians that there can be no 
harm in using tho rates for a purpose as to which all 
parties are agreed. Tho workmen want the relief; the 
employers and tho Rhopkeopors want U) “ koop the men 
“ together,” which can only hr* done by giving them relief. 
Tot, for all that, it is plain that tho ])Oor-ra(iO cannot be 
thus applied without great public danger. However suc¬ 
cessful the Guardians may bo in disgui-sing tho fact from 
themselveH under the presanre of local and temporary cou- 
venienco, relief freely and pleasantly given out of the rates 
during a Rtriko is retdly a subsidy contributed by i^e 
public to the extension and multiplication of strikes. The 
effect is not as direct and unmistakable as though the 
Guardians were to vote a grant in aid to tho Union funds, 
but it comes to much the same thing in the end. Tho 
men are encouraged to strike in reliance upon otlior and 
larger resources than their own, and tho most salutary 
and effectual sanction to which the action of tho Unions 
can be subjected is proportionately weakened. Tho par¬ 
ticular employers, the particular shopkeepers, tho parti¬ 
cular workmen may bo boneiitod by the Guardians’ policy; 
but it is at the expense ultimatoly of employers, shop¬ 
keepers, and workmen all over tho country. The imme¬ 
diate distress is relieved at tho cost of multiplying occa¬ 
sions of similar distress. 

Out of the dilemma thus created there is no complete 
escape. Tho contradiction must remain tliat, while policy 
forbids us to refuse relief to destitution, however caused, it 
also forbids us to grant relief to destitution when caused 
by stnkes. But, though a complete escape is impossible, 
a partial escape i.s within our reach. We can fall back 
on tho principle which underlies the English Poor-law, 
and while relieving destitoLtion take every precaution to 
make sure that it is destiiutlou. So long as ihoro is any 
possibility of men getting work by going else whore to 
look for it, there is no certainty that the distross which 
makes them apply for relief has reached the point of doBti- 
tution. A man is not destitute if liy walking ton miles ho 
can find work which is denied him in his own town by 
tho existence of a strike or a look-out. Relief which dis¬ 
poses him to stay at homo in preference to walking this 
ton miles is given to something short of destitution, and 
is consequently not the kind of relief contemplated by tho 
English Poor-laiY. The object of tho Guardians during a 
strike should bo to see that no man who is really destitute 
is left without a.s8istance, and at the Bomo time to make 
the conditions of relief euificiently irksome to ensure that 
a man will ordinarily not accept it until be has tried every 
other way of supporting himself and found that they have 
all failed him. The familiar distinction between indoor 
and outdoor relief supplies tho Guardians with an adequate 
machinery for applying this discriminating teat. It has 
been proved again and again that, with very rare excep¬ 
tions, a man will not go into the workhouse until he has 
exhausted his slock of expedients to keep out of it. To 
bo in receipt of outdoor relief seems to be regarded as no 
discredit to a man. There is money going, and why should 
not ho have it ns well as another Y .Bui to bo in receipt of 
indoor relief does seem to involve discredit. Indeed tho 
idea of pauperism is hardly associated with any relief 
except that wliicli is given in tho workhouse. If all appli¬ 
cations for assistance! arising out of a strike were dealt with 
by tho offer of the house, there w’oiild bo fair ground to 
feel sure that no renlly destitute ease had l>oon neglected, 
while none which fell short of destitution had been re¬ 
lieved. It is difficult, no doubt, to induce Guaniians to 
subordinate paiticular and local considertitions to larger 
and more general interests ; but to overcome this nnwill¬ 
ingness by combined persuasion and pressui’o is among 
tho most imporbint of tho functions for which the Local 
Government Board exists. 


QlVILlZ.iTlON AND KOISE, 

N an inter^tiog lecture delivered a year or two ago at the 
• Royal Institution ou the injurious effects of the wear and tear 
of modern life, in which noise ns a main constituent element, Mr. 
Greg dwelt on the importance of the subject as concerning no 
mere fanciful or sentimental grievance, but one directly affecting 
the comfort, the health, and Uie brain power of the rising gene¬ 
ration. Mr. Bully has taken up one aspect of the question in his 
mperjin Oivilisation and Noise” in the current number of the 
ifm'ew, and hs seems to us to make out a strong 
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case. It is easy to dismiss such complaints as “ unmanly,” or to 
Bay tbat society- cannot be expected to conform its habits to the 
tastes or caprices of the “ superfine.” Such pencraUties are un¬ 
meaning in themsolvea, and must be judged entirely by reference 
to the subject-matter to which they are applied.^ Thirty or forty 
years ago the disgraceful system of bullying which still survived 
in some of our great public schools was defended by just the same 
plea. “ Unmanly ” is lusl one of those convenient terms, like “ heier^ 
odox,” or “ atheistic,'* or morbid,*’ which have indeed a very real 
and appreciable meaning of their own, but wiiich aro cuHily and 
frequently perverted into meaning anything that the speiiker chooses 
to sneer at or to denounce. Mr. Kingsley in one of his earlier novels 
describes what he calls Ihispyisni ” as “ the science of calling 
things ‘painful to call things “ unmanly ” might with at leiwt 
equal correctness be described as an attribute of modern Philis¬ 
tinism. Neither again can it be said with any truth that the 

J uestion raised by Mr. Sully concerns literary meu exclusively, 
tdoes no doubt* very directly interest thtnn, but it aflects many 
others besides. We cannot doubt that bo is pleading the cause of 
a largo and increasing section of society, though it may still per¬ 
haps bo a minority—a section, too, as bo iuslly points out, 
which includes “ some of the most valuable members of society, and 
of those who by patient stmly and research are continually adding 
to the general moral and material store of the national life.” For 
it is Quito a mistake to suppose that sonsibility to noise is a 
morbid symptom, a mark of a feeble organization. Schopenhauer 
even wont so far ns to maintain that persons wlio are iudiiierent 
to noise are intellectually dull and insensible to mental impressions 
of all kinds, whereas men of highly developed intellect, like 
Kant, Giithe, or Joan Paul, always complain of noise. Wo 
may add that, according to the general verdict of medical autho¬ 
rities, there has bt'en ol’ late years a marlied increase of nervous 
disorders of all kinds, due in great measure to this cause. The 
growii^ fooling in favour of wood-pavement, whicli has been laid 
aown in some parts of the City and elsewhere to the great and ac¬ 
knowledged relief of the inhabitants, supplies one evidence that 
this is beginning to be understood, and an important step would 
be gained if tbat method of paving were to becoine general. 

But another preliminary onjection is sometimes urged, to which 
Mr. Sully has more than sufficiently replied, so far as rogai'ds the 
relative sensibility of sight and hearing, to the etieci that 
offences against the ear cumc under the same category as ofiences 
against the nose or the eyes. And of course the sooner that 
offences of all three kinds can be brought under control the 
better. Wo have no doubt that iin improved standnrrl of good 
taste and good feeling would tend, for instance, to banish the 
vile scents, with wliicfi a great many peo]jle delight to saturate 
themselves, from circles where they are likely to prove oftensivo. 
But there is surely a very clear and broad distinction between 
the cases thus treated as parallel. As regards the eye Mr. Sully 
has dwelt on this distinction at some length, his main point 
being that it is on the whole very much cosier to keep oneself free 
from offensive sights than from oilensive sounds. One need 
not look, but one cannot help hearing. To take the common 
example of a butcher’s shop—and there are a great many people 
to whom both the sight and smell of raw meat are sickening—*it 
can usually be avoided by shutting your ey^^s or crossing the 
street, and at most the annoyance is of only momentary dur&tion j 
while Uie roar of a noisy thoroughfare under your windows, or the 
persistent strumming of a tuneless piano through a party-wall, 
may worry and interrupt you for hours together. Ajid though 
you cannot shut your nos(», as you can shut your eyes, offensive 
smells—apart from those iirising from bad drains and the like, 
which indicate a still more serious mischief requiring prompt 
remedy—are, to say the least, not nearly so often forced on one’s 
endurance os harsh and distracting sounda, and are not equally in- 

i ’urious. For noise, he it reineiuberod, is not merely dinagreeable, as 
laa already been implied; it f'requontly involves also waste of 
health, of brain power, and of time—which, it need liaidly bo added, 
means in many coses waste of money nho. As to the comparative 
increase of pain and pleasure to eye and ear produced by the ad¬ 
vance of civilization fc. Sully very justly observes:— 

One may protty safely afllrni that, not even the most faatidiou.'j re- 
oeivea an amount of pain from discordant coinbiii.nrions of colour a inch is 
worthy to be named beside the ample volume ofexfularuting sensation wiili 
which its colour-world provides it. On the other hnmJ, the torments of th« 
ear are so great und numerous, tbat it may to well doubted whelbor the 
organ is compeiJ!>oted by ull tJio magical delight of orderly tone. Accord¬ 
ingly A pessimist, who is conceined to disprovo the ndvautagcH of civiliza¬ 
tion and progress, could hardly do bettor than plead the cause of that 
organ of sense, which learns more profoundly than any other the truth that 
growth involves sulfering. 

And again 

It seems hardly neccissaiy' to remind the reader how much greater is the 
disturbing force of sounds than that of sights. The moving panorama of 
a London street would no doubt tend fo distract a studawt bent on thinking 
out some difFicuU scientific problcMn, if it wore anaccoigpanied by 
noise; yet nobody {Supposes that the effect in this case would bo at all com- 
mansurttblo with tbat of our actual noisy thoroughfares- For one thing, wo 
can at will shut, off completely, or nearly w», tfm avenues of the eye, whereas 
nature has, in the. case of man, left the ear without any power of 8(^f-pro- 
^tivo movement. But more than this, the exciting and disturbing in- 
flttflnce of sound seems to be much more pervading and enduring thanthnt 
of JIV e can ^ver oumelves from the agitation produced by a sudden 
flash of light much more readily than from the mental uommotton induced 
by a loud explosive sound. In this respect, then, as well asJnthatef 
purely aensoiy pain, the cultivation of the ear app^-ars to be attended with 
a much larger increase of sufiering than that of the eye. 


To moat persons of eoarse one kind of noied is mdt$ distressitig 
than another. Schopenhauer thought nothir^ worse than «the 
explo.'^iou of the truly infernal whips cracking in the Mverherating 
streets,” which ** paralyses the brain,> cuts to pieoes all sense, aw 
murders thought.^ Mr. Sully himself finds " the piercing noisew 
A train, when brought to a standstill by a break, about as hideous 
a noise as he knows,'* and we are dispowd to agree witii him. 
But there is an important point to be noticed over and above the 
loudness and harsh dissonance—“the jarring or*jerky excitorion 
of the nervous fibres’*—which makes Boi^ so unpleostoti and 
that is its di.sturbing itifiiienco, whether it interrupts our intitUec* 
tual activity or our rest 

Everybody knows how hard it is, in the stillness of night, not to listen 
to a series of recurring sounds, such os those of dropping water, a window 
creaking witli the wind, and so on. In tiicse cases, over and above the 
effect of the single impressions as exciting nervous shocks, there is a 
further mental result which may be called the imaginative preoccupation 
of the. attention. In the intervals between the sounds, even when they m 
considerable, tho mental energies are concentrated in a vivid anticipation 
of the coming impi'cssion. Hence a series of sounds exerts a much greater 
dislrncting infiucncc than that which is duo to the sum of tho effects of the 
separate scuhatious. 

IIcTc, again, people differ widely from one another in their 
power ol* abstraction or concentration, though there are not 
many who, like tho late Mrs. Somerville,^ as Miss^ Mar- 
lineau describes her, can go on calmly writings a scientific 
treatise “ amid a perfect clatter of voices.” And it must more¬ 
over be borne in mind not only that this power of self-abstrac¬ 
tion is a variable and limited quantity, but that the constant 
volitional strain required for its exercise is in itself necessarily 
source of both discomfort and fatigue. What Juvenal said of 
I iniimrial Kome is still to a great, if not a greater, degree true of 
our large modern cities, and to his donnitur we may add laboratur 
also 

Mflgnis opibus dormitur in urbo} 

Indf. caput marbi. 

Mr. Babbage, to whom we are probably indebted for the latest and 
least inciVectual legislation on the subject, has pathetically d^ 
scribed, in bi.s Chapter on Street I^uisanceSf the insults to which his 
attempts to secure quiet exposed him. And the question bow to 
provide some adequate security both against these noises and those 
inlliclod on us, directly or indirectly, by our neighbours in their 
private capacity, becomes a serious one wlien it is remembered 
that, over and above the irritation thus caused, there is “ the 
damage done to the health of the nervous system and of the 
organism generally, ns well os the pecuniary and other loss due to 
the interruption of daily avocations.” As regards the nuisance 
caused by screaming birds or yelping curs kept next door or by 
tho proximity of a noisy music-room, tho present state of the law 
as laid down by Lord Itomilly and Loixl Selborne seems to be 
doubtful, and some further definition of it might be advan¬ 
tageous. 

It is cosy enough to advise people who are sensitive about the 
matter to be very careful in selecting their houses, and to avoid 
noisy situaiions, and rows of houses with thin party-walls. The 
advice is excellent as far as it goes, hut it has to be taken 
with two rather important qualifications. In the first place, the 
range of choice is usually, for various reasons, far from unlimited, 
while the number of quiet situations in London and other large 
towns is very limited. And in the next place, it is not always easy 
to make sure beforehand; persons whose information cannot lie 
mistaken and ought to be trustworthy, but who have some interest 
in the matter, do not scruple sometimes to make statements about 
the quietness of the streets and the thickness of the walls which 
turn out to bo the reverse of accurate. For noisy streets one 
remedy has already lieen suggested, and as to strseirmusic, 
which abounds most in the least fieq^nted ihoroughfiiTos, we 
are not sure that it ought not to oe suppressed altogether. 
The annoyance und distraction to those who dislike it—and 
to many^ it is little short of physical torture—are a far 
graver evil than any negative inconvenience which those who 
like it can suffer from the deprivation. The existing law, as 
settled in 1S64, does indeed provide a nominal resource, but, as 
Priffessor Cliliord lately complained in the TimeSf it is often so 
diificult to enforce as to be practically a dead letter. And in the 
interests of the unhappy children themselves who are bought.or 
kidnapped in Italy to undergo a species of white slaveiy, the sup¬ 
pression would be an unmixod oenefit. For the nuisance of 
pianos or violins sounding through the walls the proper security 
of course is the adoption of a more solid style of house¬ 
building, in place of the scamped work so much In vogue 
at present. But meanwhile the persistent strumming of A 
piano or squeaking of a fiddle at all hours of the day, 
and perhaps on into the small hours of the mointng, where 
it is Known to be offensive, ought to be regarded as a manifest 
breach of ordin^ courtesy and neighbourly feeling. And if 
these moral restraints are not—os in fact they are not at present 
—ibund to be always sufficient, there is no reason why what is so 
intolerable a nuisance practically should not be treated, in ex« 
treme coses, as a legal nuisance also. As it those who are 
condemned to suffer in this way—to suffer, as Mr* 3uliv rightly 
insists, not only in comfort, but in their health* th«& brains, 
and their work—-are left ahsoiately at the mwey of their tox^ 
mentors. To plead their cause cannot with any r^Mon be ^ 
presented as advoearing the caprices of a taere miqim of 
exquisites. On the contiWT, it is the aahse Of 
sehtipn of snankind which is so naforttmata as to he^e ^ieri^ 
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Mr. Sully appends to his article a note which we reproduce hero 
in the hope uat the almost incredible report it contains may turn 
out to he mytiilcal. Our readers may recollect seeing various com¬ 
plaints iu the Thma and elsewhere some months ago about tho 
** diabolical hooter ” which dwly tortured tho ears and broke tho 
zest of the Oxford students in the early morninp. If we inny 
credit the following statement its maintenance mis become tho 
latea^ ortiide of the Young Oxford Liberal creed:— 

Sinco ihitt paper was written a fact has come to the writer’s knowlodge 
which seems to tell against the liopofiil conclusion he has nerc rouchod, Ji' 
there is a place in the world from which one, might expect noises to he ex¬ 
cluded, it is Oxford. In a university town, devoted to the must contoiu- 
plative form of acadomio life, requiring, as its whole construction suggests, 
perfect quiet before all other things, a diabolical hooter now sItrieUs out 
its loiig piercing wail every morning at 5.30, and again at 6.0. In order 
that a handful <jf railway empkq^tSs may r«?coivc a convenient rtMiiiiidcr of 
their hour of work, the drowsy ears of hnndreds of fatigued nigiit rcadiTs 
must be thus murderously assaulted. And, dktw, one hears tliat 

after the nuisance had been stopped, on complaint being made, some of 
the dons of the University, thinking to defend the riglits of the working 
man, joined in a petition to the railway authorities, asking that the noisy 
signal complained of might be started again. 


THE NEW ORDEAL. 

I N tho last two numbers of Blachwood^s Maj/azine a sketch has 
appeared which may safely be attributed to tho author of the 
Battle of Dorhhuj. The Ordml is much more a work of 
phantasy than the other famoiia story, hut tho realistic power of 
the writer rather gains than loses hy tJie dream-liko conditions of 
his tale. In reading the BaiUe of jhrkinff every one felt tliat ho 
was studying a picture or a propliecy by a man of iritonsely clear 
vision. In reading the Ordeal tho strange events uru at lea^it j 
as distinct and telling, though even the narrator “ sometimes could 
not help wondering whether tho whole proceeding was a real, one.’’ 
The Battle of VorJdnff is said to have deprcssial and discouraged 
the tradesmen of that pretty little town, so plausible was tho talo 
of the sufferings of the district. The Aeio Ordeal can raise the 
spirits of no render who understands tho sketch as we understand 
it—that is, as a satire on tlie hypocritical and unmanly way in 
which modern society looks on at war, us at a game. 

In tho days when the new sort of Trial hy Battle was planned 
the world had become vastly humane and incredibly scientific. 
The art of maiming, crusiiiug, and blowing up men bad made 
immense progress; and the art of making w hat was left of them 
comfortable was no less odvmiced, Burgeons naturally becamo 
more skilful in proportion to the complexity of the imses with 
which they had constantly to deal. Only one power, tho Iskmitcs, 
'' thought that tho object of fighting W'as to damage your enemy as 
much as possible," and no doubt kept up the good old method of 
lighting a fire on hie stomach when he was down. The rest of 
Europe stood aghast at such practices; and indeed it is long since 
European prisoners have been tortuj cd to death by the regulars ol‘ 
any Kuropmn army, save that of the Islamites. It was only to 
the wounded that war was tender, and Professor Smasher invented 
a new ballet which would go round the corner and then explode. 
As our Government refusi^, with incredible folly, to make tho 
Professor a peer, he sold his invention to tho Mongolians. We at 
once discovered that it was repugnant to human feelings, and tho 
Mongolians signed a convention which did not, after ^1, prevent 
them from using tho new missile. The bullet, however, was 
eclipsed by anoiW invention, which would annihilate regiments 
and divisions as certainly as torpedoes annihilate ships and their 
ozews, and the result was a general disinclination to go to war. It 
is the glorious uncertainty of war that makes it popular. Tho odds 
are agamst the death of each individual soldier, in modern naval 
hattls, on the other hand, the odds are that every man who goes 
into action, and every ship which sticks to business, will bo sent 
to the bottom. Therefore there are no more naval battles. 

When the simple and Inexpensive mode of destroying whole 
azmiefi in a moment was discovered, tho world found itself iu no 
new position, and sought no new solution of the problem. In 
almost savi^ times war means extermination, or somotbiiig un- 
j^easwtly like it, just as it meant extermination in the conditions 
im^n^ by ^e author of the Nm Ordeal, Now sensible, though 
imciviiized tribes, like the Spartans and Argives, or the members 
of Olan Chattan and Clan Quele, no more enjoyed being exter¬ 
minated than we do. They therefore chose a limited number of 
champions, who did battle in the name of the State or of the clan. 
Aa civilisation advanced in Greece, perhaps war became less ex¬ 
haustive and complete in its operations; at all events, the Spartans, 
w 1 k> had once liked the ordeal by champions, thought tho Argives 
oid-ih^oiied fbols the second time they proposed to have recourse 
to itk Tl^ author of the Kew Ordem puts two modem States, 
England and Bosotia, in the position of Sparta and Argos. They 
qnsxrel about a piece of tmritory^ they know that war means the 
aimihilatioQ of the armies on &)th sides, and they pick out a 
hundred and five champions a side to fight with rifles and swords 
on neutral territory in Arcadia. At this point the New Ordeal 
certainly seems at first too &ntastic a oonception. There is 
noildng ut aU absurd in the idea of annihilating armies with the 
touch of an electrio wire. Probably Mr. Edison could invent 
a way of doing the thing in ten days, if the problem were 
suggested to him. On the a£uer hand, everybody feels that, instead 
of am^tifig champione, the Great ^wers would rule the invep- 
thOHmbecontnu^tothokwsofth^ Thsyezesodelioateljr 


minded that, even if they could annihilate each other, they would 
not. They would hold a convention, ami put the new deatruotivo 
agent in the same category as poisoned arrows and explosive 
bulluis. They would treat it as crickotors once tried to treat over¬ 
hand bowling. The now destructive invention would bo inter¬ 
nationally “ no-balled.” But if thii law could not bo maintained, 
and if a desperatt) nation, like France in 1870, refused to keep the 
rules, thou one fails to seo any warlike method of settling matters 
except that suggested in tho New Ordeal, 

Tho fu'is, the talk about tho selected cdunnpions, the activity of 
Special CoiTospondonts, the eager oudeavoup of all the Fugli-sh 
nowsjwipors to publisli all tho military secroia of their country, ore 
enay to satirize. Wo have acquired the liabit of tre itiug allevonta, 
all calamities, as mere s])ecl.acles, as the more fu<;l of excitement. 
This habit comes to a revolting climax in tho description of the 
deadly battle butwoen the champions of Jingland and of Becotia. 
'.fwo hundred and ten men, armed with aworti and rifle, meet each 
other on Ibreign and poifectly fair ground. Neither side has any 
advantage of situation. A number of .Barliarnentary busybodiea, 
of important people, obtain tickets which enable thorn to look on 
at the orderly and well-regalated masfiuero:— 

My first impresrM'oii w.is otio of on wmtrasting (lio scene I had 

just quitted, the body t)!'cJiiunpiouH, stojidliisf nrul sik'ni, lUHVcbing to their 
doom, with the euKt-r and excited crowd collei'ted lioro to foast upon the 
ppectju'le—u disgust not. h'ssM'ned as 1 saw that umny auioiig them were 
ocenpying the Kj)aro time with outiug their limulicoui), hiwiiiU or sutid- 
wiclie.s; for the iiiosl part catep in NcratMj liroken olF in the pockets, or in 
p;)pt*r piu'kels held under tho coat, while furtive sips wore taken from 
flasks; but in sinmi oases Ihe, refreshment upjicared to bfi on a more 
stantia] scale, atid ol»nnp.'u;Mn hottlas ciroiilatol among the little groopa, 
which had apparently clublied their rosoumis to/'cther and bestowed some 
forethought on the arraiigenjcnU. . . . The persons now collected to¬ 
gether, eniing their sniidwi'djes and .sipping from their lljisk.s, this dn/.tiiog 
(Jetober iiioruing wore a repre-'Ciitativc ln«Iy ; and the iVnling of disgust 
with which 1 was at first di.sposod to regard the scone gave way to a juster 
Bcutimcni, when 1 n-ficetod tli.-il, after nil, tlie.se persons differed in no way 
frrnn tlieir bretlinm at home, save tu the greater energy they had exhibits 
by coming hero. Every army in the. liohl was always accompanied by iU 
staff of special correspondents and aiti.sts, wiioso dcsoripiioim and pictuvos 
of tho evoats tliey witnessed tverts eagerly bought up by their country men 
at home. . . . To be able to 'appreciate Uiese while enjoying tho com¬ 
forts of home was felt to add a zest to modern life; nor was it confined ti» 

§ rown-up people, for 3'onr children might exorcise their infantile skill in 
aubing with appropriate colum'.s the drawings of the mutilated bodies on 
tho battle-field, or the starved corpses in tho wake of the army, which the 
illustrated papers provided for the purpose. All thc*'<e had thoir slioro of 
enjoyment uni of a war, and wherein lay the. dilVeronce l>etwcen being pre¬ 
sent, and fancying you wore present? 

** All had their sliaro of enjoyment out of a war "—that is pre¬ 
cisely the essential i'eature of modern battles, of the battles of 
tho age of humanity. Till the middle of ibis century no one had 
his share of enjoyment out of a war except tlio soldiers, who 
might revel if they pleased in the xofj/Atjr “ the delight of battle/' 
and they had a good many discuuiibrts to sot ofi' a^nst that 
pleasure. Now we stay at home at case and see all the fun, see 
Skoboloff heading the last charge and emerging out of the smoke 
and lire with broken sword, smirched iiniibrm, and fitee begrimed 
and terrible. Tho old and cruel pleasure of the Glympians is 
within the reach of every reader of a penny paper, lie sits at hb 
breakfast and revels in the agony of armies, sees whole swatbs 
of seixlient beings swept down before the lire from Plevna, or watches 
the gaps in tho Turkish regiments as they climb the sides of the 
Shi^ia Pass. The game of kings, which the Tsar enjoys, or perhaps 
wofuUy foils to enjoy, from a raised platform, has become the 
game of the mielligont public. The world, has the sense of a new 
diversion being provided for it, and it is probable that tho readers 
who feel a touch of shame as they watch the battle of the day 
before yesterday are but few. 

If the sense of shame and of fierce indignation at the shamefnl 
spectacle of war can bo stiiTcd at all in hearts made callous by 
familiarity, it must be stirred by tho pages of the New Ordeal 
which describe the combat. The aut.hor can draw a picture of 
battle as well as any Special Correspondent, and he does not spare 
to give each detail. The MI of each man is described, and you 
can once more enjoy in fancy the sight of human bodies dropping, 
stiff in death, or writhing on the ground fike wounded birds that 
flap now and again a usele.sa wing :— 

Only one officer can now be soon with the two leading sections 0/the 
enemy who are iti action. lie had sprung to bi.s feet vrhea oar last ad¬ 
vance wai mudu, and the gallant fellow still hteuds erect, disdaining to 
seek even so much shelter as the smooth ground ofiers. He cun be seen 
waving his sword, caliiiig to his men and giving orders—a fine tall young 
man, a worthy representative of his country*, a mark for all our bullets. 
Ho cannot long csca{M^: see, now lie drof>s on his knees; but one arm stiH 
waves defiant; suddcitl.v ho fulls down ou ids face, and the hands can be 
seen clutching at the grass. 

Every one has of lato had tho opportunity of studying minutely 
such pleasing scenes as this. More Kassiaus fell preci^ly in this 
way in the last battle of the Servian war than there were com¬ 
batants engaged in, the New Ordeal, The very smallness of the 
numbers employed in that fancied flght increases the horror and 
cruelty of the spectacle. Two bodies of one hundred and five men 
each fight with the same scleutiflc skUl as two armies of which 
each nomltors a hundred thousand. As you read, the shamefulneSs 
of the position of the pacific looker-on is forced upon jou, till it 
is probable that the next« highly realistic ” account of on actual 
battle will find a reluctant stuaent. The sentimental horror of 
war is Increased somehow when it is seen on this tiny scale, 
though the.xesl hoztor of it is found of courso where thousands of 
men sze slain and mutilated in place of individuals. 
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In the Ordeo/uniTorsal peace is at last brought ftbottt, partly Norchard, a rotifed hamlet in the parish of ' Hartlebuiy, a 
by argument on the disadvantages of war, partly oy feeling—tfa# little distance from the Mitre Oek" of Worcestershire cfaurw- 
nations having grown weary of conscriptions and of fighting—partly story. Here, in the garden behind what was in 1834 a cottage or 
by the international police kept up by a united Kurope. Obviously smRil farm, an enclosure perhaps ten or twelve feet in diameter 
Europe never will be united as long as she is military, nor will her was shut in by a high yew hedge, and in its centre the wizilPd’s 
police ever bo ofiective. If war is ever to he discouraged, it must pillar stood. The only opening to the enclosure was on the west; 
be by the reaction against its present ghastly popularity. The world and it was a fixed belief among the boys of the parish, and 
may possibly become anbamea of sitting, like spectators at the arena, among older people too, t^t no one remaining within its bounds 
to watch the agony and torture of armies. There is a kind of infamy after sunset could possibly get out again before* the next sunrise, 
and cowardice in this attitude of modem society of which the It maybe taken os certain that the origin of this tradition lay in 
New Ordeal may make its readers conscious. In a few thousand the inscription which we think was on the western face, liet not 
years the human conscience may become tender about war. and even the sun go down upon your wrath.” A morbid dwelling on the 
before morality puts in her stroke an agent of universal destruc* thought of death must ^ve filled the mind of this recluse, 
tiveness may cause land battles to ho events os rare os sesriights although an inscription from the Book of Job, If a man die, shall 
have already become. he live again P All the days, &c.,” leaves no ground for the 

tradition of his atheistic uoDolief. The cbiei inscription is 
curious enough for quotation, especially as it can now scarcely be 
deciphered:— 

Three things there be, in very deed. 

Which makes (sic) iny heart with grief to bleed: 

The first doth vex iny very tienrt, 

In that from hence I must depart; 

The second grieves me now and then, 

That I must die, but kuow not when: 

The Diird with tears bedews my face, 

That lodge 1 must (sic) not know tlie place. 


THE ORIGIN OF LOCAL TRADITION. 

I N reviewing recently a work on English fulk-lore we suggested, 
AS an interesting subject of inquiry, the Iiistory and growth of 
the legends and traditious of country districts, which have now 
ceased to be generally current and are fast dying out of memory. 
Mr. Hughes's remark, in the opening chapter of Toni Brovm^ that 


no one now cares to ask about, or to tell, these old stories, becomes It should be added that the square head of the pillar was, on at 
increMingly true every year; and not only is “ the place where the least one of its faces, a vertical sundial. Some alteration of the 
jwt highwayman turned to bay ” forgotten, but even the spot of pixuuises led to the destruction of the enclosure; and the pillar, 
his after the ghastly hanging in cliains has gone out of purchased bv a neighbouring surgeon, was given to the then rector 

mind, and is no longer to be hurried past with awe in the dusk, of Areley Kings, by whom it was at first placed outside the 
though the remains of his Jeafhoi-breeches, w'ith the buttons on, churchyard, and then, to avoid injury from tr^s, removed to ita 
have not yet had time to disappear. The sha^ eyes of some lower- present position. With its removal from its original site its 
form boys made such a discovery as wo describe a few years ago in legend vanished, and its hwtory only survives here and there in 
A gravel-pit near one of our public schools, when tho something memory. As an instance of local tradition it is thus both modem 
Wge and round” of little Poterkin bad first attracted their atten- and shortlived. 

tion, and sent them scrambling down. Such a place and such Of much earlier hut uncertain date, and of siill enduring vitality, 
relics would have been avoided by their grandfathers as boys, and is a story which centres in the tomb of an undoubted Crusader, 
probably by their fathers, with a- creeping shudder of dread, and which is locally accepted as true. Orimhaldus de Pauncofort, 
Imairination was busy and powerful at a time when the stir of the lord of Oowarne M'agna, near Hereford, sailed with Prince Edwai^ 
worlds life had not, as now, penetrated everywhere; when events to Tunis in the last crusade, aUmt a.p. 1270, lie had married 
moved slowly, and daily expwienco was monotonous and narrow Oonstaneo de lingaino, an heiress (whoso name remains well known 
iB the retirement of rural bomps. The inventive and dramatic as Lingen), and, being taken prisoner by the Saracens, those ac- 
facullies, where they existed, were called into continual play; tho cursed infidels demanded, ns a ransom, the lady’s left hand, which, 
modern age of novels is the successor of an earlier iige of “ stories.” writes the local Gazetteer, “ she cut off, and f orwarded it to her 
The present generation may find it difficult to realize a change husband.” Grimbaldus came home accordingly; and we have 
which, after all, is only of j-esterday. Yet it is a social—perhaps seen some lines of poetry so charmingly picturing tho meeting of 
we should rather say an unsocial—change, wliich is as remarkable the husband and wife where the venerable church rises hard by 
as it is complete. In primitive households, where tho children Pauncefort Court, that we are really sorry to be unable to believe 
—instead of going to bulls and evening parlies, as good children in the fact. But the « forwarding” the parcel to the Saracena 
ought—are sent to bed at seven 0 clock, it is said that must have been, we should think, a difficulty; and even then, unless 
very little girls still tell each other stories before they a “ Saracen ” had come all the wav from Tauis to Herefordshire on 
go to sleep; but in maturer life we might as rationally purpose to carry it, wo can scarcely doubt that the woman's wit 
expect to meet and listen to the Priorcsso and the Coke and of the Lady Ooiwtance, with the friendly aid of some neighbouring 
the Sompnoure and the Pardonero in a Pullman car os to ’ re- sexton, would have been equal to tho emergency. Yet the inci- 
plenish our tumblers and draw our chairs closer round tho dent is exactly such as an ungeographical mind might conceive, 
fire for the interminable “ tales ” of Pickwick or Charles O’Malley, all distances seeming very much alike beyond Hereford and the 
These tales or stories of the past were, like the novels of to-day, hill-ranges in the horizon. That Constance, if such was her 
either nominally historical or coiifesBodly works of fiction; the true baptismal name, did actually lose her left hand is beyond 
narratives embellished for effect, the fiction disguised by a realistic reasonable question ; and wo are sceptical enough to ascribe the 
element in exact descriptions of place or scenery. The modern origin of her romantic story to the former evidence of the now 
novelist goes to Paris or Pekin, to the Hebrides or the Hindoo mutilated tomb. All that remains is a tine effigy of the Knight 
Koosh, for veritable backgrounds and properties; while bis or her cross-legged, and bearing his shield on the left arm, now lying on 
story-telling predecessor was fain to be content with the next the north side of the chancel. The feet are gone; and as the 
pansli and with such local lions as might be witliin an afternoon’s posture is inclined to the right side, the left shoulder raised, and 
walk. In this way it is easy to undersland how fireside invention the back slightly turned tciwards tho sinister or wife’s place 
may have grown into local legend, while the appetite for tho mar- tho entire absence of tho right arm is noticeable. It is gone from 
vellous, and an inherited tendency to superstition, may have the shoulder; and from the carving of the side and body no trace 
accepted fiction for fact in the absence of any critical power or of its position is apparent The original place of this tomb was 



ol a district of limited ^extent, lying on the west of the Severn or left; her left arm was raised from the elbow, conned at the 
<dose to its eastern bank. The legends are of differeut dates, but wrist; tlie severed wrist and hand lay on her right side against 
the origin of the first which we shall notice can be fixed at a time tjhe husband’s body, and “ the right hand ” (appoiently the wife's^ 
not two hundred years back. ^ seemed lifted as if pointing to it. Every trace of this has die- 

In the churchyard of Areley Kings a stone column of singular appeared, hut the description is minute, and could not be satisfied 
dei'ign is calculated sorely to perplex the wandering eccleaiologist. on any hypothesis except that the severed hand was part of the 
It is not a cross, though its position might suggest one; and it is sculpture. The sight of such a tomb must needs havegiven rise 
not a tombstone, though one side of its shaft exhibits Death to a storv accounting for it, if its original meaning h^ been 1^ 
digging a grave, and another Time with Iris scythe. It has Much Oowarne lies on one of the main lines of appaoaeh from 

inscnptions, but they are nearly or quite illegible; and any Wales; and some gallant defence of Pauncefort Oouit SMinst 

quesUon as to what it is or how it came there wiU very likely be Welsh attack would seem,a much more ratiotud explana^n of 

met by a Oant say, Im sure; bw-n there always, 1. reckon.” the mystery than the Saracen demand of ransom, which besidee 

buch an under the conditions of a past generation, we would appear inconsistent with the presence of tiie b*nd on the 

p'*. imwssible. Every villager could have told tomb. There is no evidence to show the antiquity of the exiatiiiiF 

Ol Its first appearance, and where ii had come from some forty tradition, which must, however, have preceded the now-fonro^ 
years befow; not improbably with the added detail of its tieni time of the destructiok of the monument 

the wizard its author. If it be at best but a conjecture that this romance of the 

interest, Crusades has grown out of a stone fissbioned by the wulptorh aft, 
of awe Lh^ThfiT^wILh^^^^^ ^ memory it is certain that a local tradition of miiade^has 

Sd^iibfor 16^7—Ues to the north and west of Malvern eenfie 

S- twJ i? ® waters by wooded ravines and valleys through the {feme mtb ^ 

visit ql the Club to the Severn Valley at Areley, and thq Severn, and fr«m ^ .TiwSTm™ S! 

time is thus aaeertaaued when the . wizard wss living at Teme not Uf below the junction of 
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north-weBt, the geologioul formation of the district consiating to a later or earlier legends of a single neighbourhood, may probably 
great extent of'the old red sandstone, Blocks of the sandstone find many parallels elsewhere; and the suggestion which we hare 
mtve been laid hare, or fragments displnced and carried down, in thrown out, Rttributing the origin of much local tradition to the 
the course of the brooks and their tributaries, and the foil and working of the inventive or dramatic focuUy upon familiar but 
fiow of the rain of ages has left its traces everywhere. **The unaccountable pbenomena of observation, may bo worth testing by 
waters wear the stones," and a fragment fiahed out of the bod of a wdder iuduction. 
a stream by a couple of undergraduates during the last Long 
Tacatioa has gone far to excuse the local tradition of centuries by 
drsWing frOm one of the most practical men of our acqiiaiiitimco 

the comment, ^^But that must be the mark of a horse's foot, THE NEW PliESIDENT OF THE EOYAL ACADEMY, 

eurely I ” 

A very long time ego, a holy women dwelt at Ijedbury whose TN the general feeling of congratulation with which the election 
name was Katharine Audley, and she was called St. Katharine. J- of Mr. J..eighton has been greeted there lurks a sentiment 
She came there with her maid Mabel; and she stayed there that is perhaps not altogether complimentary to the Royal 
because it h-ad been revealed to her that she was to dwell where Academy. The niomhera of this illustrious body had so often 
she heard the bells ring of themselves; and she lived upon milk failed to take an enlightened view of their own interests that tho 
and herbs. Now she had a mare; and it came to pass that this artistic public could not be brought repose an absolute con- 
mare with her colt was stolen; and tho saint prayed that the iidence in the result of their deliberations. lOven the most friendly 
thief might be found by the tracks of the mare^ foot. But the critics of the institution confessed to a certain anxiety lest tho 
thief, fearing the praym's of the saint, had led the mare assembled Academicians should do something ridiculous; and the 
along tho course of the brooks ; yet it was so, that on names of several caudidates whose claims have been seriously dis- 
tho stones of the broolts ell tho wav were found the cussed for the oiIi(?e of President would sulHcc to show that such 


marks of tho mare's feet, and of tho colt's, and also of the 
pattens of the maid who stole them; and so this wicked deed was 
mado known, and tho saint recovered that which sho had lost. 
The most distinctly luarkod of the stones used formerly to be col¬ 
lected as charms or safeguards against rubbery; but less clear iiii- 
pVessions are frequent in the aiaiii and smaller wntcr-courses. On 
the fragment lately secured, liowever, the “ colt's fool is deeply 
and exactly defined, while near it as distinct a circular groove 
marks the “ maid’s patten,'’ the nature and colouring of the stone 
showing plainly how tho harder portions had resisted the action of 
the water. The story of St. Katharine's marc and colt was firmly 
believed in tho district early in the present century ; and local 
antiquaries in papers reavi before their Societies forty or fifty years 
ago, while rejecting the element of miracle, yet referred the foot¬ 
prints to “ antediluvian ’’ animals, including’ apparently even the 
*•* patten "-wearing “ maid," who, there is reason to fear, must have 
been tho faithless domestic of the saint herself. 

There would be nothing in this myth distinguishing it from any 
ordinary popular legend but for the curiously precise historical 
element which appears to be mixed up wi^h the niedimval miracle. 
The phenomena of the seeming hoof-marks would inevitably have 
involved some story to account for them; and ^t. Katharine 
was not only a saint generally held iii honour in England, 
but also of special regard at Ledbury, wliere a Chapel of 
St. Katharine still remains in the parish church, and where 
a second St, Katharinu's Hospital, dating from a time when 
'(Jueen Matilda’s Foundation near the Tower had not us yet 
been withdrawn from tho custody of the Aldgate Priory—it 
was founded in 1232 by Hugh Ffolliott, Bishop of Hereford— 
enrvivos under the gf)vernnient of the Church of Hereford, and has 
never been perverted into a sinecure or an abase. It would thus 
have been very natural that tho miracle of the Sapey and other 
brooks should have been ascribed to St. Kathariue; but the place 
uf this well-known saint has been strangely usurped in the existing 
form of the legend by an indigenous Katharine with the nun- 
ecclesiastical surname of Audley, to whom, according to tho local 
guide-book, “ the King, in cousideratiou of her birth, or piety, or 
'both, granted an annuity of 30^.’’ At the Dissolution the revenues 
of the Hospital of St. Katharine of l.edbViry were returned nt 
32/. 7s. I rtf. annually; and an annuity of 36/." in the reign of 
Edward II. would have provided a ‘’religious woman and her 
maid," we may he sure, with much better fore than “ Jjerbs and 
milk." From this odd detail in tlio story the clue to the perplexity 
Is obtained. The Close Rolls of 16, 17, and 18 Edward II. in the 
Public Record Office exhibit thi» grant of this large annuity to 
** Katharine do Audele," expressly described as “ Recluse of 
Ijedebury," and designated in both documents as dilecta nobis 
in Christo." The Sheritf of Hereford is ordered to take into the 
King's hands cerlaiu specified lauds in the county, and out of the 
revenues to pay the unnuity, with arrears of 22L, to tho said 
Katharine, the remainder of the issues to hti paid into tliu King's 
Chamber. Subsequent orders lo the same eilect are addresaed to 
John Wroth, Keeper of the Manors aforiinamtKl. For what reason 
BO munificent a grant was made by the King for tlie support of 
the “ recluse ’* is not evident; but tho lady had not always 
found her vocation in a religious life, and if the bells ever rang at 
Ledbuiy in her behalf, tho occasion was any thing but supernatural. 
Tho Close Ron of 7 Edward H. has n record setting forth how 
** Katharine do Audeleie granted to James de Perrers and Ela his 
wife, her daughter, the castle and town of Thlanandeuery," «&c., 
the grant being “ dated at Ledbury." The lady, after having seen 
her daughter well settled, in every sense of the word, upon a 
Welsh estate, would seem to have adopted the profosaion of a 
** reoluse " upon a very comfortable provision for her old age, and 
to have bad little need to trouble herself about a casually missiug 
cart-horse, unless, indeed, undev^ this legend, too, may lie hidden 
•otte memory of armed marauders; for Ledbury, like Much 
Oowome, lies on on obvious Hue of inroad from the Welsh border. 

The dates thus supplied by the Close Rolls give the tettitinia & 

' mm for th^ chronolopcal origin of the Sapey Brook legend. It 
eoimot hare been eor^ than the first quarter of the fourteenth 

^ period, when 

4 dm nonm of the pensioned recluee had been confused with that of 
^ -agittt. Instances such as these, taken from the 


fears were not altogether groundless. In any other society of 
artists Mr. Leighton's election would have bt*en a foregone con¬ 
clusion } hut tho Academy Is so imperfectly reproseiitalivo of the 
general movement of artistic opiuionthat a dillereut decision would 
have boon matter rjitlur for regret than for surprise. The election 
of Mr. Jjoighion is therefore doubly welcome. By their choice 
of such a man tho Acjideujicians have made a laudable efifort to 
put themselves in accord with Iho gciioral body of Jilnglish artists, 
and they have thereby escaped a danger towards which they 
seemed at ouo time to he drifting. For tho claims of the now 
President could not with any safety have been left unrecognized. 
There is room for ample difference of opinion with regard to 
the value of Mr. Leighton’s artistic gifts; but there can bo 
only one sentimeut as lo his iitnuss lor the ofiico to which 
he has been called. Tho particular direction of his taste in art, 
apart altogether IVom tho individual power with which it is ex¬ 
pressed, should be of the utmost value in the discharge of his 
new duties as i’residont of the Academy. Hitherto tho iniUtenco 
of the Academy has been rather to discourage the more serious 
styles of TNiinting. Its approbatioii has been constantly given 
to the kind of achievement that is sure of popular applause aud 
of practic«il success; but towru-ds the kind of work that appeals 
rather to a cultivated taste it hits only grudgingly extended its 
protection. Wo m.ay fairly hope that, with tho added aiitliority 
which his new dignity will bring, Mr. Leighton may be able 
to introduce a dillereut spirit into the conduct of the institution. 
In his own career he has never yielded to u moroly popular demand. 
Whatever may be the limitations of bis talent, it has at least been 
constantly directed towards tho highest and most serious triumphs 
which lie within tho reacJi of ai't; and his example has already 
proved of invaluable service to the younger painters of our time. 
But it is not only in view of Mr. Leighton’s qualities as a pointer 
that the Academy is to be coiignitulatitd upon its choice of a 
President. Other artists Uiight be named who possess in this 
respect an equal claim lo consideration; and, if it were a mere 
question of individual genius, Mr. Leighton would be found to 
have some formidable rivals both within end w ilhout the Academic 
ranks. The qualities which have specially marked him out as the 
fittest person for the office are partly independent of his 
purely artistic gifts. The President of a body like the 
Royal Academy must be sometiiing more than a distinguished 
painter, though he ought not to be anything less. He must have 
the' power of enforcing the principles which guide his own practice, 
aud of leading the sympathies of the profession as well os of the 
public towuTd.s the culiivatiou of the vvorthiest forms of art. Aud 
it is here, we think, that Mr. Leighton's services to tho Academy 
are likely to prove of tlie highest value. He has shown on more 
thiin one occasion that he has a keen sense of public duty aud a 
practical power of organization which is not always combined witJi 
the artistic temperament. His resources in this kind will now 
find ample scope for development. As the represonUtivo of 
English art, both in its relations towards the State and towards 
the public, he will find sufficient cmploymeut to absorb his 
energies, it is true that the Academy no longer possesses an 
absolute control over tho fortunes of English painters, and, haviog 
reganl to the history and traditions of the Society, this in itself is 
a fortuuaio thing. But, although the authorities nt Burlington 
House have fiiiled to keep pace with the grow'th of the English 
school, and no longer enjoy any kind of monopoly in the patronage 
of rising artists, their proceedings must always bo an object of 
interest to the public. However imprfoct and inadequate its ad- 
tuinistmUon may be, the Royal Acaaemy is all that wo possess in 
the shape of a national institution of art. It is very necessary 
tburefore that it should be conducted in a national spint. 

That Mr. l<eighton will labour to bring about this desirable 
result we have no kind of doubt. At the same time it would be 
idle to ^ume that he has accepted an easy.task. To follow 
placidly in the wakeK»f his predecessors, graceWy discharging the 
little Social duties of the oiiice and leaving undisturbed we more 
serious problems that await solution, would perhaps be deemed 
suilicient in, thh ejee pf the Academy. But the public and the 
protession wiU expect from !Hr. Leighton a vety difierent concep¬ 
tion of the Presidential ffinct^s. The general satisfaction that is 
felt m bis ebcuon fjj^gs out of a foeung of confidence he 
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wiU address himself vigorously to the work of reform. If he is 
to preserve his own reputation, he must seek to elevate the reputa¬ 
tion of the Acn<iemy, and to place its proceedings upon a larg^ 
and more liberal basis than they have hitherto possessed. Whether 
tins can be atlected by any means short of radical reconstruction 
remains to he seen ; hut in any case the new President will, W6 
fear, he met hy difficulties that are scarcely appreciated by the 
public. The constitution of the Academy is so little understood 
that the restricted authority which the President enjoys will not 
ho easily realized. Although he occupies a dignified position in 
the eyes of the outer world, his powers within the society itself 
are considerably less than those of a constitutional monurch. He 
resides at the meetings of the Council, and he may do something 
y personal influence to guide their delibemtions; but he is, after all, 
powerless to do more than give effect to the decisious at which they 
may ultimately arrive. Ilis functions, as they are at present under¬ 
stood, are principally administrative, and although ho may recom¬ 
mend reforms to the notice of the governing body, he cannot insure 
their acceptance. And if this governing body were endowed with 
sufficient vitality the arrangement would doubtless work well 
enough. UnforUinately it has never been the ambition of the 
Academy to give Urn gl'iicral body of artists any kind of voice in 
their delilierations. They have been careful at all times to ex¬ 
clude the forces which they affect to control, and ns a consequence 
of this policy they are constantly unable to appreciate the increas¬ 
ing roquirerneuts of* art, or to "feel the force of its deinaiula. On 
the other hand, they have no less definitely declined to ally them¬ 
selves with the Slate. They have rejected the offers of State con¬ 
trol, and allhoiigii they were forced to accept the services of a 
Koval Commission, tlicy have as yet gone but a little way towards 
emmidying its recommendations. It will bo soon, therefore, that 
unless tliis established policy tan be reversed, tlie labour of pre¬ 
siding over such a society may prove exU*emely irksome to an 
artist of enlightened kn«)wledgo and liberal views. Air. Leighton, 
although he could hitherto Ixiast no official position, has 
been almost universally regarded ns a very powerful ad¬ 
vocate of the claims of the younger school of painters. It 
is, in fact, to his known sympathy with much that has 
been consistently discouraged at Karlington House that we are 
to a.scribe the widespread satisfaction with which the news of 
his appointment has been received. The election wa.s indeed made 
by the artistic public long before it was coufirmed by the Acade¬ 
micians, iibd it IS not too much to say that, the Academy has only 
ratified & general consens\is of opinion that could scarcely with 
safety have been disregarded. But Mr. Leighton’s numerous sup¬ 
porters must not bo disappointed if the new President should find 
nimself unable to •give expression to his own liberal views. In a 
certain sense his liberty of action will bo rather curtailed by his 
accession to office, for he will necessarily be bound in some measure 
by the opinions of those whom ho has undertaken to repre.sent. 
His opportunities of usefulness must therefore depend upon his 
ability to persuade his companions that it is to their interest and 
to the interest of the Academy that many of their cherished tra¬ 
ditions should be reversed. That this is absolutely impossible we 
are far from thinking, but that it will be speedily accomplished 
we are not sanguine enough to believe. 

It would, however, be absurd to suppose that Mr. Leighton has 
not duly weighed these difficulties before accepting the distinc¬ 
tion that has been bestowed upon him. No one can bo better 
informed of what there is to do or ot the obstacles which beset 
its accompliflhmeDt; and if in view of these obstacles he has 
decided to become the Pre.sident of tho Academy, it is, we 
may be sure, with no intention of leaving the experiment un¬ 
tried. Nor is it at all likely that he will be misled as 
to the diroc'lioii which any project of reform should take. 
In criticizing the proceedings of the Academy too much 
fitress is often laid upon the manner in which "the titles at 
its disposal are distributed among the competitors for honour. 
This, however, is a matter of comparatively small importance, 
and from the public at any rate the mode of bestowiug such 
decorations would scarcely deserve consideration. But the 
Academy has more serious uuties to perform. It has the charge 
of an annual exhibition of English art, and it affects to provide for 
the higher forms of art education. It is in the exercise of these 
f^unctions that there lias always been the most urgent need of 
reform* Mr, Leighton acquired his own training in art in forei«i 
capitals, and he will therefore be in a position to judge ot the 
shortcomings of the Academy schools, and of the defects of the 
system upon which they are conducted. It is no doubt a noble 
act of self-sacritice on the part of busy and successful Academicians 
that they should be willing to give lip a portion of thuir vMuable 
time to the instruction of &e students. But the sacrifice is 
surely misplaced if tho students are not adequately instructed. 
Liberality of this kind must unfortunately he judged by the hard 
test of reaiilts; and tho result of our present system, as everybody 
well knows, is that the technical > training oLour students is 
much below that of other countries, and notably inferior to 
that of Franco. We aro constantly deploring our ridiculous 
failures in sculpture, a branch of art which is quick to 
betray imperfect training; and yet it is a notorious fact that, until 
M. Dalon was quite recently appointed ProfaSsor of Sculpture at 
South Kensington, there did not exist in England any school of 
icalptnre deserving the name. And, in like manner, it is only 
aince Hr, Legros has been appointed to the Slade School that there 
has been any opportunity ottered to students to acquire the tech- 
aical Imowledge required for the practice of etching, A popular 


English periodical of art, which ^exists en^rely izi^ virtue of its 
etchings, has been for years supported by the labours of forew 
engravers* We do not doubt, then, that Mr. Leighton will 
sp^dily turn his attention to the reconstruotioo of the Academy 
schools. Nor cam we suppose that, os President of the Acadobiy, 
he will remain content with the present arrangements for the 
annual exhibition. The piunters who have to look to Burlington 
House as the recognized institution to which they must sonnut 
their works are not likely to be satisfied until they have been 
allowed to take a part in the election of the jury by w?'om their 
efibrts are to be judged. Until some plan has been devlted by 
which this can be done, they will not be content to accept the 
assurance annually offered at the Academy dinner, that the- 
Academy has been actuated by the most earnest desire to secure 
impartial justice. Nor, if we have rightly judged the character 
ot^ the new •President, will this assurance w so confidently put 
forward, 


SOUTHEY'S DOCTOR. 

“ r piTEKE is a kind of physiognomy in the titles of books, na 
JL less than in the faces of men, by which a skilful observer 
will as well know what to expect from the one as the other.” 
Such is one of the mottoes, from Butler's Jiemnina, prefixed to 
Southey’s pot book, the Doctor. It is a truth perhaps hardly 
regarded enough in modem times. Tho costume of books, lilm 
that of men, nos become sadly monotonous; and though some 
critics seem to possess the mysterious power of pronouncing upon 
the merits of a whole work from a glance at its title-page, the 
faculty is rare and occasionally loads to false conclusions. The 
Doctor^ however, announces its genoial character to Ibe most 
superficial reader. If a sufficient guess is not suggested by the 
titie-page and the prelude of mottoes,” or by toe frontispiece 
showing the hack of the 'author as seated at a writing-table in the 
angle between two well-filled bookcases, we need only turn over 
a few pages to gather a tolerably adequate conception of ite 
peculiarity. That gentle joke, for example, of giving us for a portrait 
a view of Southey from the rear is sujnciently significant. It is 
one of the odd illustrations of a man’s iucapacify for judging 
of his own works that the good Southey should have imagined that 
ho was really going to remain anonymous. There is not a single 
chapter in the book which fails to show the plainest marks of wo 
writer’s well-known opinions, course of reading, and habits ot 
thought; and if the style is not marked jby any strong mannerism,, 
it is at least easily recognizable. Yet Southey, thorough man of 
letters as he was, and profoundly versed in all the tricks of his- 
craft, really imagined that his secret was to be a genuine one. H& 
todk the trouble to have the manuscript copied, that the printers 
might not recognize his hand; ho went to the very verge, if not 
beyond the verge, of permi8.sible equivocation in misleaffing old 
friends when they inquired of him; and he delights, with simple- 
minded vatity, in picturing to himself the eager curiosity which will 
he excited when bis book is thrown upon the public. He describes 
by anticipation the discussion that this book will create 
among blue-stockings and blue-beards. The stirt the buzz! the 
bustle I ”—tho talk at booksellers’ shops and in London conver¬ 
saziones. He runs over all the prominent names of the day, and 
suggests reasons for belief or scepticism. Away the dogs 
go,” he exclaims in sanguine metephor, ** whining hero, snuffing 
there, nosing in this pl^e, pricking their ears in that, and now , 
full-mouthed upon a false scent—and now again all at fault.” And 
then, to puzzle us still more, he draws up a list of the fletitioas- 
names that might have been prefixed to ms book had he followed 
the precedent of the Smectymnuans and put together the initials 
of the real author, or, it may be, authors. Itoso, for example, repre¬ 
sents Robert Southey upon tins system, and by an easy interpretation 
his cipher shows that he regirds some fifteen or twenty authors aa 
likely to i^cur sumiioion. Besides himself, the Ooleridgea, Mathiaa 
(of the Farwiti of Literature), Theodore Hook, Tom Moore,Rogers^ 
Isaac Disraeli, and others less known to fame, there are two still 
living authors who might, it seems, hsve been credited with the 
performance. They are Sir Henry IViylor and Lord Beaconsfledd, 
Ilota and Bendis, as the playful Southey calls them. And, finally* 
ho signs himself Kiswint—Heka—Wemer, a profound puzzle, 
which we leave to the ingenuity of our readers. He 
with wondrous cunning, to avert suspicion by elaborately un¬ 
conscious references to himself* He alludes in passing to tha 
Curae of Kehama as the most original of Southey’s poems; and 
praises himself ibr the humane interest in certain oaval^ honea 
shown in a passage of the Demnaular War. And to the queatioh. 
whether the author of the Doctor can be the Laureate, he replies 
He lies buried under his own historical quartos; tnere it 
neither his mannerism, nor his moralism, nor his methomsm.” 

In spite of the childlike aelf-concsume^ wh read SouSiey 
in eveiy line, as did every intelligant reader wm the first appear^ 
ance of the book. In tiruth, the chief charm of the Doctor^ and 
we confess that we find in it aereiy considerable bhami, is just 
the revelation of a pleasant and most characteristic side & the 
Doctor^s parent. Southey's estimate of ibe merits of Jus own,per¬ 
formances seems to be pretty nearly the reverse dT the truth. 
Two or three charming biographies of wJdeh be taught com¬ 
paratively Httie will be his most enduring tb Ame. ^ pm 
ponderous and histories whiob be .egj^ted to mist»r the 
tertune of bb chUdxeki baire 
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heaps. Bat he also fluicied that the more oTerhow of bis miad, 
aod the quaint teasings of hb enormous Foiidinfr» misht be 
fused into a book of humorous philosophy which should stand 
near the more solid monuments of his learning and imagination. 
He played with the Doctor^ we aie told^ ss he played with his 
kittens. It was the amusement of his idler hours. Wordsworth 
complained that his friend had become so completely a bookworm 
as to bc' restless and uncomfortable in living society. ** My days 
among the dead are past,” as he soys in some of his happiest 
verse; and so thoroughly true is the statement that in his Inter 
Tears even his play and relaxation wei*o literary. IJe lived in 
books as in an element; his pen seems to have become part of his 
personality; and his notion of unbending was to allow the said 
pen to gambol at its pleasure or career at random over the pages 
of .his commonplace books. Ho scarcely hit the high mark at which 
be aimed. He intended to make of the adventures of Dr. Daniel 
Dove and his horse Nobs a book which should have “ something 
of Tristram Shandy^ something of Knhclais, and more of Mon¬ 
taigne, with a little of old Burton.” Great learning, enlivened by 
humour, and risi^ to solemn heights of meditation, should have 
been its steple. The Doctor, however, will hardly bear a com¬ 
parison with the writers thus taken for mcidels, though fulling below 
tlieui less tlian Madoc and Ruderich fall below TaradUe Losf, It is 
rather a fatal symptom that, in publishing the posthuuioiia part of 
the book, bis son-in-law finds Southey to be best chariicterizod by 
a jjassage from the immortal author of the l^'ovcrbial Vhilosophy, 
cofiiainiug amongst other things such an ingenious remark as the 
following:— 

And note thou this for a verity'—the sulitlcst thinker when iilone, 

From case of thoughts unbent-, will laugh the loudest wiih his fellows. 

There is, if we wish to bo severe critics, a good deal too much of 
Tupperian philosophy iu the Doctor, Soullujy often descends to ii 
distinct infusion of twaddle. Though he seta out by claiming for 
lnH hero a large share of Pantagruclism—of an omnivorous appe¬ 
tite for every variety of literary faro—Southey is by no means a 
Ilabelais or Montaigne; bis laughter does not come from such capa- 
<nous lungs, nor is his insight so shrewd and vigorous. He is an 
orthodox son of the Church of England, and loves the Church for its 
freedom from narrow fanaticism. But there is a touch of sour¬ 
ness and narrowness in Southey's orthodoxy, in spite of much 
4lfeniality and tenderness. He has not thu freedom from prejudice, 
the capacity for recognizing end relishing all intellectual power, 
«veu when outside the orthodox pale, which is essential to the 
true Puutagruolist. He may have been the bettor for his scruples; 
but certainly they often trip up the heels of his luimour. Once or 
twice he ventures upon a pnnise or an anecdote not absolutely iu 
-acc'U’dence with the strictest rules of tea-table propriety, and 
makes fun of the scruples of an imaginary Miss (Iniveairs. But 
the fuss which he makes about such trifles shows Ids real timidity; 
be reminds us of the proverbial American Indy apologizing for 
mentioning the legs of a table; the liberty which he is so proud of 
claiming is so very moderate that we are driven to speculate upon 
the xesmt of introducing Miss Gnivcaira or ihe Doctor himselt to 
a real specimen of Tidstram Shandy or Gargantun. His piopriety, 
in short, is a little finical for n thoroughly lufisculinc, mind. In 
another less r^uestionable direction he is ofiually inferior to his 
models He dillers, as he avows, from Moutuigue in this—that the 
■old Gascon “ liked better to forgo bis mind than to furnish it.’^ 
tiouthey declares that it is more agreeable to him to furnish 
than to forge—“ intellectually speaking, to lay in than to lay 
cut—to eat Ilian to digest.” The confession, for such it really is, 
indicates fcsouthey’s greatest weakness. As Bentley said of War- 
burtoo, his appetite was much bettor than his digestion. He never 
showed much power of original thought; uud to all appeamneo he 
put out the fire by the fuel. He road so widely and incessantly 
that be never fairly assimilated his mental food. 

The results were undoubtedly injurious to his humour ns well ns 
to his speculation. The true humourist must before all things bo 
Criginal; capable of seeing the seamy side of things, and of laugh¬ 
ing at the most imposing utterances of grave professors. This 
of originality is precisely the thing wanting to give to the 
Doctor a really high place in the narrow class to which it belongs. 
There is nothing of liahelaisian recklessness or of Montaigne’s 
4 hrew;d scepticism. Southey trembles when he approaches the 
limits of the most correct sentiments. He never says anything 
which could shock the meekest disciple of established opinions. 
Neither has he the daring touch which enables the true humourist 
to blend the pathetic with the humorous. He would scarcely have 
Allowed Uncie Toby to out an oath: and the rocording angel 
would not have been permitted to blush without a judicious ex- 
planution showing how such an angelic weakness could bo re- 
AOnidled with the soundest views of the leading Anglican divines. 
He approaches nearer to “ old Burton,” it may be, fov that worthy 
.seldom trusts himself to launch out into original remarks of his 
•own, and- bis curious cento of obsolete loamiiig is more within 
•Southey’s reach. Tet we perhaps feel that under the enormous 
masses of oiiotation in the Anatomy of Melancholy, there lies a 
-strougei' ana more independent vein of thought than often conies 
to the surface of the Doeiar, 

8uch shortcomings must always prevent. the Doctor l^om 
ncdlizing the anticipations of its author. It has not enough of the 
true fibre of originoBty to impress us like its models. And yet it 
is, to some refers at least, a very charming book. If we do not 
expect to be atimnlated to much thought, or provoked into hearty 
la^hter by its pages, there axe humours in which it is a deUghtfnl 


companion for an idle half-hour. It takes us in imagination into 
the author's study, and though Ids b.tck is. turned—^idly enoogli 
“4<ir purposes of concenlmout—we can look over his shoulder and 
follow with no small interest the working's of a gentle and 
richly stored mind. Soutlioy, whatever else lie may have been 
—and in bis characters of epic poet and soriotis historian 
ho was not much bettor than a bor«j —whs at least one of tho 
most genuine lovers of literature that over Uvod. No one 
was ever more heartily devoted to his pursuit and more sincerely 
convinced of its enormous imporUtiice to luaukind. Tho rneio 
man of letters is not—except, it inny be, to men of letters— 
ono of tho most interesting varieties of iho spitcioa. Wo 
could wish for a cloec»r relation to the sfikirs of real life aud 
I for a deeper insight into tho thoughts of great writers,, even 
' if combined with far lees kiiowledgo of their works. But, 

after all, literature is n liaruiless and even useful pursuit, and wo 
like someiimes to have a chat with those wlio are as much devoted 
to it os other men are to field sports or electioneering. And so it 
is pleasant to have an occasional ciiat wiih Softthey in tho recesses 
of his workshop, to see hiui take down tho \aluod tronsuros of hia 
library, and listen as he re,ad.s tho quaint or eloquent passages which 
have struck his fancy. "We como across some rubbish, it is true; 
but perhaps, on the other side, wo may Boinotl'mcs see nioro 
in a pos.'tago than it suggests to the student himself. Hia 
love for the simply absurd is pisvhaps a little overdrawn. He has 
collected ninny odditi<‘S wliich are valuable ohly because quaint 
and antiquated. Still it docs one no harm to dip into 
his pages' alid read, for example, a list of tho names of 
devils collected by some forgotten witch-hunter of tho seven¬ 
teenth century; or to verify the singular calculation by 
which Toplady proves that, on An average, the man of eighty ha.H 
coinraitted 2,510,288,000 sins, Jbll<»wcd though it bo by an 
ir/olevant assault upon Oalviiiism; or to study, again, the various 
kinds of.dancas—tho B.'irabands, corantoes, chichonjis, jigs, and 
tattle-de-nioys which appear to have been popular in tho time of 
Charles II.; or to compare with modern vrrtt de sodHd tho 
singular series of poems upon Mile, des Bodies’ ilea, us siiecimens' 
of i’rench literary art in the year 1579, If those iniacollaneous 
articles in his old curiu^iity'diop pall upon us at times, wo are 
soon recompensed, for Southey is not long in producing wares of 
more intrinsic value. Ho loved old English literature with the 
rather indiscriminating ardour common at the time. Some of 
bis finds—such, for example, ns the works of that profound and 
admirublo divine, Dr. Jackson, of whom he Hpeaks with excessive 
enthusiasm—strike us as being a little ovorestimatod in the warmth 
of mdiscovery. But, though he is not so lino a critic as Lamb or 
Coleridge, w’d come across many jewels, half-forgotten and covered 
with dust, which ho preseuts to our admiration, like a true con¬ 
noisseur, and enables us to appreciate! iu a congenial setting. His 
jokes are apt to be a little childish, ua when he gives ua a new 
variation upon A wa.s an Archer, fitted to old and modoru 
writers in magazine.^ and albums. Yet may smile not too 
barslily at tins good man’s playfulness; and we may remark that 
the Doctor contains wli.at is apparently tho origiiul of a most ex¬ 
cellent child’s story—the famous “Three Be/irs.”- Tho wilful 
digressions are n little forced ; the mode of stalling from Chapter 
VII. A I, tho introduction of iu ten; Imp tors and an archchapter, or 
the discussion upon the part-word “ Aballiboozobsenganorribo,” do 
not strike ua as very biughter-compelUng wit,‘and in fact they, 
rather recall Sterne’s* failures; but there is something attractive iu 
the siuiplo'inindednees which suggested them. We see tho charac¬ 
ter of the man as it is more dUtinctly revealed in the history of 
Dr. Dove, which is taken up at intervals and slowly advanced iu 
the midst of various digressions. A compHrison is uaturally pnn 
voked with tins Shandy family, to whom Dove's relationship is 
uiideriiuble. 1 le may almu.st be described as a lineal descendant of 
Uncle Toby, become respectable aud literary, and given to a rather 
obtrusive display of orthodoxy, but still preserving his essential 
characteristic of kindly simplicity. That he cannot be regarded 
as an equal of that great creation has been already sufliciently 
indicated; and yet there are passiiges—as, for example, that iu 
which the Doctor's engagement is described —which are written with 
a grace and tenderness not unworthy of Sterne. And, indeed, if 
Southey’s brewage is not of the strongest or moat highly 
flavunrod, if he sometimes descends into tho childish, and if 
occasioitfilly his humour is lalKuia^d and the learning iii.snificiently 
worked into the tissue of the booli, it is impossible to read far 
without feeling a strong regard for the author, flo has, besides 
his lino literary taste, inucli of that wisdom of the heart which 
makes us forgive rather narrow prejudices and an undiscriminat¬ 
ing love of oddities, lie has not the rare power which can make 
a new -work of art out of the sweepings of a commonplace book; 
but readers who possess the great art of skipping will find the 
Doctor a chiiriuing book to be placed on that accessible shelf to 
which we are glad to turn wliSn wearied with the study of 
ponderous works and irritated by the ilippancy of light ones. 


THE PnmCRSS AWE, ■ - 

rpHE tribunal which bad to investigate the kte collision on the 
Thames found itself iu the peculiar position of having to 
report to the Board of Trade whether tlm Board of Trade was to 
bl^e.. To .usa the language of this Court, charges were made 
during the progreOa of the inquiry'against the J^ndon Steamboat 
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aAd tite tytctbe friitoem AUet 

iiattUy c6nstractid*h',‘ uiweftwokby, and unfit fd/thu snrvine 
Oll wJlick sfie wua nngaged; and a certiHcate hini been Qdgjlt. 

to the vewel when not coming up to the Btuodai^ 
ireQWrqd Jjy law.’* Had these charges been proved, the natural 
inien&oe would htive been thyt the Board of Trade allowed a care¬ 
less system of survey ; 1 )ut happily Mr. Bulguy and his assessoni 
Ivsre able to dismiss them, us being, to use a common legal ex¬ 
pression, frivolous and vexatious. The liupurt states that the 
Uourt is fully satisfied that the cLurges us to the faulty construction 
anti untitness for service of the ^Urento utterly unfounded, 

' and that the charges against the ollicials of the Board of Trade are 
likewise utt*'rly uufoauded. *J'he Court cannot but deplore that 

• charges of so gmve a character against a public CoiiipHiiy and 
the officials of a public denartaient should have been made 
upon such vagde and unreliable testimony. ’ This decision 
is certainly reassuring; for, had tho Court, after full consideration 
of evidence, come to a difi’ereut conclusion, there would have 
been ground for serious misgiving as to the manner in which the 
v^ork of a very important office is carried on. During the progress 
of the inquiry the Board of Trade was said, with some justice, to 
be oti its tri^, and certainly if those who were judges in this case 
had. found ititbeir duty to state that the charges against the official 
surveyors were proved, great i^prebimslon as to the safety of many 
vessels might hav.e been felt; fur obviously men who were careless 
-Men inspecting ¥ steamer destined to wrry a large number ot 
passengers were not likely to do their duty etticiently at any lime. 

, 1 Now, however, it seems clear that such an n]>prohonsio]#would have 
been unfounded, though it may still be thought that nine hundred 
passengers were too many for the IWnccss A/tce, albeit tho vessel 
was quite fit for nvor navigation and for taking a good many people 
on board. It must be remoinbprod, however, that tho Court gave 
very great care to tho investigation which had to be made, and, 
considering thfv<geueral fears which might have been excited if tho 
system of survey now in force had beeu shown to be bad, it is cer¬ 
tainly satisfactory that the members of a public tribunal should 
hftve been able, after devoting much time and atteutiun to the 
, facts of the case, to decide in favour of the Board of Trade. 

• "This acquittal of the officials of an important department from 
charges which, if true, would Lave shown tho most disgraceful 
fieglect, is, however, tho one part of the Report on the disaster 
ilh th#Thames which it is not painful to road. Great caliimitio.s 

’ nib sdbietitues due to a combination of circumstances the re¬ 
currence ^f which is in the highest degree unlikely, and, though 
mui&h to be deplored, do not inspire any dread as to the future, or 
'"•Shaw that highly probable contingencies have been overlooked. 
But aof examination of the judgment which has been pronounced 
ih ,|hiB case tends to prove that, notwitiisiandiug the obvious 
dao^rs of collisions in tho Thames, and tho fact that they have 
nht unfrequehtly occurred, no trouble whatever has been taken 
to enforce or even to bring to tho knowledge of those em- 
in the navigation of the river the regulations which 
tfiave been made for preventing tliese accidents; and that 
-tlierefore their continuance has been rendered almost a cer- 
^inty. Mo^over, under an astounding Act of Barliament, 
only one class of men, and that a class little likely in most 
cases to bo qualified for the work, can be employed on board 
river steamers. It may seem incredible that the official body 
which has jurisdiction over tho most crowded river in the world 
could be so supino, or that such a marvellous rule should 
be in force ; but tho Report scarcely leaves any room for 
doubt on these points; and iudoed the loss of the 2 *rince »9 Alice 
was proximatoly due to tho fact that such regulations as do exist 
.Are ignored, and also apparently to tho singular reatriction which 
has been mentioned. The catastrophe was, no doubt, immediately 
due to an error on the part of tho captain of the river steamer; 
but that errors were made the more likely b}' the remissnesa of 
ithe, proper authorities and by the preposterou.<^ enactment 
wh!cn has been referred to is 'shown by the most important 
p^ts of the lieport. These, of course, relate to the causes of 
thd collision and to the navigation of the Thames. The actual 
disaster is fully described; but it would be altogether superfiuous 
to follow this part of the judgment, as it is known to every one 
that the Bywell Castle struck the Bnnceee Alice on her starcKiard 
pr right-hand side, making so huge a gap that the passenger 
steamer sank almost immediately. Respecting the circumstances 
which preceded and led to the collision, theiro has been much con- 
tradictoiy evidence. Mr. BaJguy and his assessors were, 
Jiowevor, able apparently to ascertain them after much minute 
investigation, ana they are very clearly stated in the Report. 
What are there given as the facts of the case are shortly as 
follows. After rounding Tripcock Point, where the Thames makes 
a sharp turn, the Prirwiss Alice proceeded up Gallion’s Reach—^a 
str.iight piece of the Thames running about N.N.IC. and S.S.W.— 
at reduccil speed. Tho Castle was then coming down 

this Reiich, and after the rrinceM Alice had gone some distance, 
she and the other steamer, which was steering to gp.yound Tripcock 
Point, wore ond-on—that is to say, they were proceeding towards 
each other so as to mwt bow to bow. Tbe captain of the Jiytvell 
Casthj seeing this, noricd his helm, thereby turning his vessels 
head to tho right; hut tho Vrincess Alice went on more or less i 
under starboard helm, which would turn her head towards the left, i 
until she was clo*io to the other vessel, when her helm was put hard- ] 
lu-starboard. She was thus thrown across the bows of the BytoeU 
Cnstk. The enmnes of that vessel were stopped and reversed, but 1 
it was too late for this to have any clToct, and she crash^ into the J 


IVincesf lAUce\ starboard or right-hand eid^. Sadh beixw the 
opinion formed by the members of the Ootirt as to the foots of the 
case, it was clear that only one decision was OMn to them. We 
give, howevdr, the passage in the Report w]ii<ffi records their 
jud^pent in full, for a reason which will shortly appear. After 
stating the rule applicable in this case, which is that, if t^o 
steamers are meeting, end-on, so as to involve risk of collision, 
the helms of both shall be put to port, so that each si all pass 
pn the port, «.r.«on the left, side of the other, the Court' says 

Tc is clenr. tticfeforo, that in pursuing the course pointed out above the 
PrincfM Atirv committed a broach of the above rule by not porting her 
helm when she ciime end-on to a vessel coming in the opposite direction. 
Jliid she done so tiic collision would tmvo been avoided, whereas by her sud¬ 
denly putting her helm hard-a-starboArd at tho last moment she ran right 
across snd under the bows of the Bymelt Cantle, Tho Courtis of opinion that, 
under the circumstances, the order for stopping and reversing the engines 
of the Ryu’c//CVts</e was the right course to pursue. The danger of col¬ 
lision WON, liowover, too sudden for this manoeuvre to have any effect before 
the vessels cumc into contact. I'tie Court, therefore, is of opinion that the 
(‘ullision WHS caused by the default of the Princvn* Alice in acting contrary 
to the before-mentioned rule, and that it was unavoidable by the liywell 
Caxtls. 

The Ooronor's jury, after a very long inquiry, in which a pfood 
deal of irrelevant evidence was taken, have come to a difierent 
conclusion; but it can scarcely be necessary to consider tbeir 
finding, which practically amounts to a statement that both 
vessels should nave disobeyed the rule of the road. The 
judf^mont of Mr. Balgiiy and his assessors must bo considered con¬ 
clusive, as there is no reason whatever for supposing that they were 
mistaken in the opinion which they had formed as to the way m 
which the ves.'^ols were handled. It should be observed, however, 
that on one point they seem to have held to an erroneous view. 
They suy that the order for stopping and reversing the engines was 
right. It was, in all probability, wrong; though the vessels were 
80 near at the time of the reversiU that it had no appreci¬ 
able eii'ect. In the Report of tho Oommittoe of tho British 
Association on the steering of screw-stoamers, to which atten¬ 
tion was drawn a short time ago in the Saturday Jtevim, it is 
shown that, when a vessel of this kind is trying to avoid another 
by turning, reversing the engines increases the chances of ooUision. 
No blame whatever is to be attributed to the captain of the ByweU 
Castle for not being acquainted with a scientific paper very recently 
published ; but Mr. Balguy and his assessors should have 
had some knowledge of it. We have reprinted the passage 
in their Report in order to demonstrate tne error whiem they 
have made, as it is most important that official sanction should no 
longer be given to a proceeding which has probably been tlie cause 
of many accidents. This false dictum does not, however, at all 
impair the justness of the decision of the Court, and it may now 
be considered clear that the collision was due to the mistake of 
tho unfortunate captain of the Princess Alice. His mistake does 
not, however, in the opinion of the Court, merit severe condemna¬ 
tion. He did not obey the rule of the ro^, but then he probably 
did not know that any rule existod, and his ignorance was quite 
pardonable. There are, it seems, rules, but, strange to say, no 
attempt whatever has been made to promulgate them. The 
Thames Conservancy has power to make regulations for tho navi¬ 
gation of the Thames, and has adopted the well-known directions 
of tho Board of Trade for preventing collisions at sea. Having 
done this, the Thames Conservancy thought, seemingly, that 
tho great river could bo left to look after itself, and went to sleep. 
There tvp pears to have been no attempt to make these rules gens- 
ntlly known, or to enforce them. If the Thames had been as 
solitary as the Kara Sea, the chances of collision on it could 
scarcely have been treated with more indifference. So little trouble 
has beeu taken to promulgate the rules that neither pilots 
nor river captains seem to have any knowledge of their ex¬ 
istence. As to enforcing them, that was out of the question. The 
Conservancy would no doubt have been shocked at the idea of so 
discourteous and ungentlemanly a proceeding; so vessels, big or 
little, are left to make tbeir wiy up and down the river in the 
manner that^eems best to those in charge of them, who treat other 
vessels wMch they happen to meet according to the inspiration of 
the moment. To realise the full extent of the apatbv which has 
been shown, it is only necessary to cast a glance at the Channel. 
The waters of that sea are, as the Conservancy are perhaps aware, 
something wider than those of the Thames; vet collisions cos- 
stfintly occur in the Channel, and the necessity for a s^ct rule of 
the rood there is fully recognized. Whv, then, the necessity for 
a similar or for a yet stricter rule in the Thames should have been 
overlooked, it is impossible to say. Jt may be urged that to ex¬ 
ercise any effective control over the navimtion of the lower 
Thames is altogether beyond the po|rers of the Conservancy: but, 
should this be the case, that body should have sought to be re¬ 
lieved from a duty which it was not competent to. fulfil,* instead 
of simply leaving captains and pilots to settle matters for 
ibemselves as best they could* ^ It con hardly have been difilcult, 
to foresee the probable result of such inaction. To add to the 
effect of this negligence there i^it seems, in existenoe a statute 
well calculated to put difficulties in the way of .employing com¬ 
petent men on board certain vessels. It is stated that, under the 
waterman's Act, only licensed watermen mm be ei^loyed on^‘ 
river steamers. If it were laid down by Act of Fariiament that 
none but cabmen were to ba employed os engine-drivers on the 
MetropoUtsn limlway, the restriction would hardly be more 
absu^. , : 

That this ridlculeas enactment should be repealdd, and fhatl^re 
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OQffbt to be ralee for the navigetiott of the Thaxnee which shall bo i 
lesllj enforced^ oom not admit of a doabt| but some did&oulty 
will probably be foand in settling what those roles shall be. !]^e 
opinion of the Oourt which has decided in the present case 
obviottsly is that the regulations of the Board of Trade for prevent¬ 
ing eolUslops at sea are not sufficient for the Tham^ and that 
Bonbthing more definite and stringent is required. Tney there¬ 
fore recommend that above Gravesend Tessels should be obliged 
to keep a defined course, those going up taking one side and 
those going down taking the other 'side of mid channel, and 
^at this rule should he applied to all vessels although, 
in Older to comply with it, bargee and sailing-vessels 
would have to be towed by steam-tugs. Some other 

suggestions are also made in the Report which are well 
worth attention, and the whole subject will doubtless receive full 
consideration. It would be premature to pronounce upon it at 
present, for though the proposed rule seems at first signt a good 
one, it is not difficult to see that there would be considerable prac¬ 
tical difficulty in carrying it out, and that it would cause a ^rcat 
putciy from the owners of smoU vessels. Of the necessity for a 
rodicu chahge, which will probably, like most radical changes, 
press hard on some class, there can liardly he a doubt. In any case 
it is to be ho}^d that the Thames Oonservancy will be promptly 
relieved from functions for the exercise of which it is clearly unfit. 


THE COLD SUODLDER. 

TPXPRESSIONS which are apparently fanciful and illogical are 
sometimes more telling than others in which no criticism 
could find a flaw. For instance, the curious and rather awkward 
phrue ** giving the cold shoulder " has acquired by usage a force 
which could scarcely bo equalled by the most faultless English. 
We cannot pretend to account for the popularity of this idiom, 
which has long been exalted from tho degradation of slang to the 
respectability of conventional English. It may be more interesting 
to consider the uses and abuses of the thing than to speculate on 
the history of the word. Precedents of great antiquity may bo 
found for the use of the cold shoulder, but it is nevertheless a 
special characteristic of the present day. In past times enemies 
had many resources—duels, uorsewhippings, tournaments, pluck- 
ings of beards, and smitings under fifth-ribs *, but in these days 
their only choice lies between a dead cut and the cold shoulder. 
The readiness and portability of this Inst weapon renders its 
use but too common, and it is rarely that any social gatboriog 
takes place without some very pretty fighting with this instrument. 
It has also this advantage, that its use is not confined to the male 
sex, for women can wield it on occasion with the fierceness of 
pSti'oleuses. The graceful use of the cold shoulder fairly deserves 
to be ranked among tho fine arts; while, on tho contrary, nothing 
can he more ungainly than its awkward application. When a tact¬ 
less man meets the object of his detestation, he looks nervously 
self-conscious, and seems undecided whether to cut or merely 
slight his enemy. After blushing in a foolish manner, he gives an 
awkward bow, which, intended to w graceful, is in renlity ludicrously 
clumsy. A casual observer might impute his singular oehaviour to 
shyness rather than hatred. The most successful hand at cold- 
shouldering is the heartless and listless man, who can put his victim 
completely out of his miud, and forget his presence, if not bis ex¬ 
istence, 08 soon as he has accorded him the coldest of recognitions. 
Without insinuating that women are more heartless and listless 
than men, we may observe that they are far greater adepts in 
this art than the opposite sex. Most men seem more or less 
ill at ease when they Know that they are giving pain to others, but 
this is by no means invariably the cose with women. We mi^ht 
even so far as to say that ladies sometimes too evidently denvc 
satisiaction from the annoyance of others. They understand tho 
secret of freezing others while retainiug their own caloric; 
but men cannot obtain a like result without first bocoming icicles 
themselves. The lords of the creation moreover, when wishing to 
impear dignified, are apt to assume an air of vacant stupidity. 
Imey are, in fact,bad actors; and when a man would like to knock 
another down, he finds it an efibrt to treat him with cold 
politeness. 

But if the art of giving the cold shoulder is worthy of acquire- 
mout, much more so is that of receiving it judiciously. It is 
quite possible to endure its application with such becoming 
dignity that the ag^ssor comes off decidedly second-best in 
the encounter. Pera{q)s amused indifierence forms the most 
ottective armour against its thrusts, for few things so disconcert 
an enemy as to find his attacks afibrding diversion to his antago¬ 
nist. The probability in such a case is that he will either lose 
his temper, and thus put himself immediately in the wrong, 
or else surrender unconditionally on perceiving the absurdity of the 
eituatitm. It is said that people who have an inordinate fear of 
infectioas diseases are more susceptihle of them than others *, and 
ill tlm same manner, those who are always dreading the cold 
shoulder are most vulnerable to that kind of attack. Inde^ men who 
Mo in perpetttfld fear of riights firom others become so constrained 
in their manner that it is extremely difficult for their friends to 
tiei^ them with geniaUty. The eoMest-mannered people are fre¬ 
quently those who look for most warmth isom others; and when 
expectatioDS are not gratified, they forget that the coolness 
thiw meet with is hht a dim reflection of their But» 

miseq^as is Restate of persons who sufier from over-sensitiveness. 


lit is to ho preferred to thttt of the** hardened wretches 
impervious to the sternest onslaughts of the odld lihoi^t^; 
There are beings who are so convince of their own atfractlhtmiiee^ 
that nothing will persuadetthem that they axe objects of speetsl,^ . 
aversion. If they observe that the manner of an acquaintaope is- 
unusually cold, they attribute it to dyspepria or to a deprecia^on 
in the vuue of his investments. 

It may he doubted whether any human being has ever livpd to 
the age of thirty without experiencing the cold shoulder iu somb 
form or other. Who does not know what it is^ when casuaUj' 
fidling in with a couple of friends, to see them smue significant^ 
at ea^ other, and then accord him a colder greeting than he ex¬ 
pected P or who has not hoard a knot of his acquaintances chuckle * 
with ill-concealed mirth when he left ihemr If any one ha^ 
escaped such a fate, has he never found the converaatiou of a fridnd < 
cold and abrupt when he had hoped it would he sympathetic;' 
and familiar P Is there a man so lucky that ho has never been 
made to feel that he was in the way when paying a callP Have 
not most of us occasionally found that our most interesting 
communications have been responded to by a vaeg^t Really^'- , 
while our best stories have failed to provoke a smile P Do np .. 
friends who once signed themselves “ yours very alFectionately ** ■ 
now conclude their letters with a chilling ** yoi^ truly " P Have, 
none of riie old nicknames and familiar (npressions hmn dropped^ 
and are alLthe standing invitations to luncheon sriU in force!’ 
Have we not written aflhetionate and detail^ epistles vriiich 
after long delay have 'received but curt notes in reply, con¬ 
taining no allusions whatever to our friendly remarks and 
quiriesP Are not our tempting ^vitations sometimes refusei) 
wirii DO bettor excuse than regrets ^at those whom we invited are ^ 
unable to accept them P ^ 

At first sight it might ho imagined that nobody would he sub¬ 
jected to cold-shouldering unless he had committ^ some heinous 
ofience, or at any rato lay under suspicion of having done so, Piacti-^ 
cally, however,It is otherwise, as tho punishment of which we a»c ., • 
speaking is apt to follow comparatively innocent actions, while.. 
real wickedness often escapes scot-free. Conduct which might 
bring the oil’ender into the Divorce Court may possibly, 
expose him to the cold shoulder of good society, but^ita 
to the houses of tho leaders of opposite cliqiieSig^or dutefit 
course with respectable people whom “ nobody TOOW|t” would, 
quite certainly render him liable to severe penalties, Agaih,j , 
it is' simply sad’’ when a man becomes a confirmed dip^p'^ ^ 
maniac; hut if he changes his religion, however consoientlousJjN. 
and at whatever sacrifice, ho is visited with the severest penaltie| ^ 
of the cold shoulder. Those, however, who wish to taste tW. 
cold shoulder in all its bitterness should take an eneigetic pirt \ 
canvassing at an election—if possible, selecting one in whieii • 
candidates aro of similar politics. Instead of being a pofi^iiV 
contest, it then becomes a purely personal afikir, and although,. 
when it is over, there is a great deal said about letting bygones 
be bygones, and although it is generally und 6 r 8 t(^ that no ; 
absolute cutting is to be allowed to follow, tho famillls and stm- / 
porters of the rival candidates find abundant opportunities lor « 
the use of tho only alternative weapon of modem social warfare, 
nor are they alow to use them. The two champions very likely 
may shake nands, and declare each other to be excellent fellows, and 
at public dinners it mayr be given out that there is to he 
peace on earth and goodwill towards men; hut, for all that, it is 
said in private that this man has acted like a traitor, and that man 
like n scoundrel, that Brown told a lie and shall be some day made > 
to eat Ms words, that Jones represented the familiar friend of evil 
notoriety, and riiat Robinson behaved in a manner that can never 
be forgotten. It cannot, thorofoTe, be a matter of surprise if 
freezing politeness is the wiirmest kind of intercourse that takgs 
place l^tween the rival factions for months, if not years, to comdil; ^ 
and tho cold-shouldering which follows resembles a general engage-^ 
ment rather than a little ouiet duelling. Bad, however, as are" 
electioneering contests iu tuis respect, the most enduring chilly 
treatment is that which a man experiences after heavy pecuniary 
losses. At first the sufferer meets with a good deal of ostentatious 
sympathy and patronizing condolence ; but this is succeeded by " 
coldness, as surely as the autumn follows the summer. But hardest 
of all to ik'ar, to a man with any real sel f-respect, is the coolness of the . 
poor and of social inferiors. Nothing can well be more humiliating 
than this, for it implies that, much as it would be to their private 
interest to curry favour with him and put up with some disagme- 
ableness on his part, they have such a contempt for his behaviour 
or character that no accidents of birth or circumstance can make 
up for his personal deficiencies. 

It is sometimes scarcely less disagreeable to give than to receive 
the cold shoulder. Its infliction occasionally becomes a duty, 
and few things require more discretion. However necessary 
it may be to administer this form of chastisement, there is ncr 
reason for making it unduly painful. The lesson will be far more 
taken to heart when given in a gentlo manner than when it is 
accompanied with rudeness and sarcasm. Whenever we consider 
ourselves called upon to inflict a little cold-shouldering, it is as' 
well to remember our own experiences under like treatment, and 
we may also profitably reoaU the ridiculous figure some^es 
! cut by those engaged in Us atolnistraUon; nor should it be for- 
I ptten that, bowevet wholescme this kind of discipline may be 
I m moderation, it has hwuliariy hardening tendency when used 
; to excess. It k derimme, too, wt we should be on our guard 
I against bring supposed to ne bent on cold-shouldering when we 
; are quite innoeent of at^ tuch purpose. There are occasions' 
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00 \vhich people are singularly sensitive on this point For in- 
atanco, after a sudden aoceaaion of good fortune^ -vrUethor monetary, 
social,' literary, or other, the slij^test abstraction or dryness of 
manner, or any lasiness in paying calls or answering letters will be 
construed by friends as a deliberate slight. Indeed, under such 
circumstances we are almost certain to be accu^ of cold* 
sbouldering, aulese we are unusually gushing. Perhaps it may 
be wise not to trouble oneself too much on this head; but it 
would bo dangerous to despise the fooUnj^ and fancies of others 
on the subject, for modern social life consists to a great extent in 
the use, tlio endurance, and the fear of the cold shoulder. 


THE THAMES BELOW BRIDGE. 

I T is not often that on a November day one sees sunshine on tbo 
river below London Bridge. But on such rare occasions we 
venture to say that there is no more picturesque scene in the 
metropolis. It is true that the view depends on general e.dect 
and impression rather than on details. Regard the bloclcs of 
warehouses with a critical eye, and you can credit thorn neitlmr 
with grace nor dimity. There is no ** silvery shimmer ” on the 
surface of the watOTS; on the contrary, thoy roll down in a 
turbid gloom that suggifests solutions of pitch and coal-tnr. 
The lines of the vessels that lie anchored in mid-streiin are far 
from being models of architectural symmetry; while the smolcc- 
wroaths from the chimnpys on either shore, and the clamour of 
tongues from the wharves of Billingsgate, are agreeable neither 
to the poet nor the artist. IfoBut then as you are hurried 
across the bridge, wJiether on foot or in a hansom, you 
have neither time nor inclination to analyse the prospect 
into its component parts. You catch sight of the tracery of 
the forSsU of masts and spars, standing out in their blackness 
against the sky-line; you see tbe lurid colours and fantastic 
outlines of the half-artificial clouds that gather heavily over 
the chimney-stacks and the gables. If you bond over the balus¬ 
trades you mark the bustling to and fro of all manner of minor 
etaft as they thread tbeir hazardous courses among more ponderous 
hulls, ^ndon Bridge and the sights that may be witnessed be¬ 
neath ft arh no longer so romantic as they once wore. A 
thoroughfdife carefully paved and lighted, although it is all too 
narrow for the trafhe, has replaced the venerable street of tall 
rickety ;|buildlnp, whero the facilities for dropping dead bodies 
fronf' ba^ windows must have often seemed a horrible tempta¬ 
tion to crime. There are none of those rushes and whirlpools 
among the buttresses of the arches which the watermen used to 
shopt in their wherries at high tide, like venturesome Oanadiaii 
on the rapids of their lake navigation. Tot possibly 
even mom the artistic point of view these changes have been more 
than compensated by the sense of immeasurable energy and 
wealth that is borne in upon one below tbe bridges in these 
modern timcsl while tbe Turneresmio effects in the ruddy^ atrao- 
ephero when the sinking sun is sloping his beams across it from 
tbe west would have been altogether impossible before tbe days 
of steam and of unlimited enterpnse. 

To the foreigner who has little time to spare for driving across 
the immensity of London from Dan to Beorsheba—^that is to say, 
from the building lots of Kilburn to Biixton’s semi-detached 
viUas, or from tbe market-gardens of Battersea to the marshes of 
Plaistow—we should recommend a flying trip down the river, to 
Gravesend if possible, but at all events to Greenwich. On tbo 
great water-way that luiids into the heart of the capital he will 
get tbe best idea of TOnglish industry and resources. ♦We have 
slaclc limes at present, it is true. The shipowners say that they 
are being ruined like everybody else, and many of their vessels are 
‘teing laid up in ordinary.' Shipbuilding yards have shut tbeir doors 
and sent their hands to the nght about, and iron manufactories 
have been blowing out their furnaces. But, after all ded iictions have 
been made on these accounts, enough is left to explain the fact of 
there being no very fatal decline in the revenue i-elurns which the 
OhanccUor of the lixchequer regards so hopefully. We ai'e scarcely 
in the pleasantest season of tho year just now; but, if you should 
chance upon a line day, you may enjoy tho river, even in November j 
and tbe panorama that roveals itself on cither hand can hardly fail 
to be instructive, if not enlivening, under any circumstances. You 
step on board a rivei‘-boat above bridge, paying your twopence 
or shilling as the case may be. You shoot downwards under 
the northern arch, and may forthwith transport yourself in fancy 
to the regions of the sunny South. For the fruit lighters are un¬ 
loading their cargoes for the fruiterers of Lower Iliamcs Street, 
and you inhale the fragrance of , oranges that ore redolent of tbe 
Guadalquivir and the Bay of Naples; there are hampers of figs 
from Syria and the Levant, and great cases of dates from Morocco 
and Egypt; with bananas and pines and limes fiuiu the natural 
gardens of tbe West Indies. The verj materinlM of tbeir casings 
remind you of scorching skies and drought-atiicken deserts, and 
you feel a genial glow run tlirough your veins, though 
you have been afctuolly shivering in tho fogs of November. 
A few more revolutions of the paddles, and the atmosphere and 
assodaiions are changed. Off Billingsgate Ash-market you may 
•asUy ims^neyourseuin the North Sea or the Channel; there is the 
salt-water scent of the soles and turbots, tbe crabs and lobsters 
with the sea^weed, which were consigned that morning to the flsh- 
aelesmeh to be ciiculated through London and the home counties.^ 
Sftatidkur out into what may he called an oiling, you work through 


groups of steamora that are lashed together side side, two, 
three, or half-a-dozen deep. The flags of aqy number of countrias 
are flying on the various clusters, and you con distinguish the men 
of many nationalities by clothes and featutes and oomplexions, and 
the cut of tbeir jibs * generally. The amphibiotts ” watei^-rats” 
of the river slums muster strong on the lighters that are loading 
and unloading by the sides of these steamers; while bugs bales 
and packages are being lowered ,in tbe iron embrace of steam 
cranes along the banks from tbe upper windows of tbe many- 
storied blocks of wareliouses, and deep-laden steam-vessels are 
snugly berthed in the oroolm that flow under the shadows 
of the basements. Next, after inhaling the acrid flavour 
of bones and hides and tallow from Bermondsey, you And 
yourself steaming ahead in a neighbourhood that reminds yom 
of many a Northern and Continental trip. There are the 
boats from Aberdeen and Leith and Dundee; and, as it happens, 
this is one of those afternoons when a pretty general depar¬ 
ture is advertised in the time-tables of the Companies. There 
is a “ sough ” of tbo Northern Doric in the air, and passengers in 
Scotch caps and plaids ore crowded forward ^ on the steerage: and 
in these days of narrow-waisted screws with bulging blocks of ' 
deck cabins amidships, you do not envy these unfortunates their 
Hyperborean trip in the weather which they are likely to experi¬ 
ence. In due coiurso you pass the Batavian and North Sea 
steamors, suggestive of seas washing over the decks and Schiedam 
swallowed by way of corrective. Meanwhile the sign-boards of the 
proprietors of tbo wharves on either shore servo as a succinct 
directory to the trades of the country. They advertise metals, and 
ceiijcnts, and bottles, and preserved meats; but perhaps what 
strikes you most is the comparatively scanty space devoted^ to 
houses that must be doing an enormous business. Though build¬ 
ing-lots on tho river may have gone down of late, yet each yard 
of precious ground is made the most of. Fossibly, however, espe¬ 
cially since the catastrophe of the JPrincess AlicB^ yoUr attention 
may have been frequently directed, not altogether without anxiety, 
to what has been going on immediately around you, ^ough 
you put a good face on it and hope for the best. Now you slip past 
the stern of a grand Australian clippOT which has left her 
moorings in the J^ondou Docks, and is being towed in tho 
wake of a tiny tug. The tug has to slacken speed as she meets 
ut a reach of the river one of her consorts which is dragging 
a towering East Indiaman in a reverse direction; while mean¬ 
time, to add to their common embarressment, a wall-aided collier- 
screw of tho build of tbe By^oeU Castte comes swinging down 
upon the pair, yawing portentously. The bow-windows of tho 
hotels at Greenwich have of course their pleasant memories, at 
least for the Englishman who is acting cicerone to bis foreign 
friend. You have wafted in passing a sigh of regret towards 
the once hospitable establishment at Blackwall where you 
remember having feasted in former days, when the yards of the 
vessels that hugged the shore seemed to threaten to come through 
tho bow-wiiidow and sweep the crystal from your table, And, if 
business is said to bo slack elsewhere, at all events things are 
lively enough off Woolwich, where the gangs of workmen are 
swarming like bees among the slips and gun-factories of the 
dockyards aivd arsenal. Should you continue to hold your down¬ 
ward course, you pass training ships, and powder ships, and 
hospital ships, moored in tho more or less picturesque bays and 
sweeps between tbe Essex marshes and the Kentish heights; 
while in the foreground of the varied landscape, which eminently 
recommends itself to the study of a marine painter, are deep¬ 
laden hay barges slowly working down stream, tbe steersman 
placidly smoking his pipe, while bis wife sees to tbe cookery and 
the children, or does her knitting over the galley Are. 

By this time tho scenes have lost their freshness and the excite¬ 
ment lias begun to wane, and you may bo glad to go ashore for 
the train at Gravesend. But ^ero i^e men to whom November 
on tbo Thames is tho merriest month in the year, and who delight 
in choosing it to make flying trips on tho river. For ourselves, 
we cannot ^’etend to appreciate the charms of cruising in a tiny 
half-deckod yacht in raw and chilly autumnal weather; nor do wo 
understand tbe delight of turning in of a black and gusty night in a 
stuffy or draughty cabin, whose Attings and proportions remind 
you of your coffin. There is horrible danger too in that form of 
entertainment. For, though you may fancy you have brought yourself 
to an anchor out of tho track of all regular traffic, there can never 
be any absolute safety. You may show your faint and flickering 
Aghts, but you can hardly keep a regular watch; and you may be 
awakened of a sadden by a crash, when yourimaginart coffin may 
become a coffin in reality. At the best, too, river-snooting^ in a 
lilliputian craft needs an iron constitution and fei'vent enthusiasm. 
Now you are becalmed in a dripping fog, where there is no distin- 
ffuisbiDff anything a yard before your bows, and are r^uoed to 
killing the time by keeping the blood somehow in circulation. Now 
you are dancing on the liveliest of seas, and heeling over to the 
biting breese that shakes up a feeble diaphragm from the fowl-* 
(lation. And the wind may riiift or fall when you least expect 
it, catting off your retreat to your intended, niglit quarters ( ox* 
worse still, in your amatetU* ignoranoe of the mr^jrou mpy find 
yourself pounded hard and fast apon a miid-bahk. it nmy he 
confessed that there are bright moments in the experie^;;^ 
river-shooter that moke up for much ; when them Isiisidhsieeup 
cient to make the.Uttle vessel handy, afid juateea enea^ 
throw the ducks and the sea«^fi^i of sbe|ggmMUimd the 

lilting base and in the early dawn AM ip\, 

floidc, as tht^^dbpoH^theinielyWamoeg the 
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offingf or l^tahe themselves to thdir feoding-grounds on the shingle 
inhere. And there is no more invigorating air to he inhaled^ony- 
^h«re than that which sets in from the expanse of the North Sea 
Roross the hmcldah estuaiy of old Father Thames. 


A GOLD STANDARD FOR INDIA. 

T here is a rumour, whioh possibly may have some foundation 
in fact, that the Indian Government has under consideration 
the expediency of adopting a gold standard. The Calcutta Oor- 
respondent of the Daily Tekgraph indeed states, on what he 
believes to be good authority, that tbe introduction of a j^old 
currency is contemplated, but this can hardly be possible. Even 
so extreme a measure has its advocates, but it has never been 
countenanced, so far as we know, by anv economist of reputation 
or by any responsible statesman. The adoption of n gold standard, 
on the other hand, is very strongly recommended. The Inclian 
Government receives its revenue in silver, and it has to pay in 
Ijtondon, for interest on debt, salaries and pension-s, stores and 
military charges, about sixteen millions a }^»ar in gold. That 
is to say, it has to change this sum of silver into gold. Now 
for a month or two past the price of silver in London has ranged 
at about fifty pence an ounce, which is as nearly os po.sBiol 6 
twenty per cent, below the Mint price. At tbe present relative 
values of the two metals, therefore, the loss by exchange upon 
the sixteen millions amounts to almost one-fiflii, or moro than 
three millions sterling. It is true that the present low price is 
notp^ikely to be tmrmanent. A little more tnau two ^^ears ligo 
the depreciation was still more extreme, the price at one iiiomont 
having fallen as low as forty-seven jwnce per ounce. A I'ocovery, 
however, speedily set in, and went on till the quotations rose as 
high as fifty-seven pence. Then a new depreciation began, but it 
has been checked without reaching the former limit; and now 
another rise is not improbable. Thus the actual loss of the Indian 
Government has never nearly rviached three millions in the course 
of any one financial year. Still the fact is indisputable that the 
loss by exchange is very heavy, that it has continued for several 
years, and that it is likely to go on for several years moro. This 
18 a serious matter for a poor country, whose finances are not very 
elastic at the best of times, and which has constantiy to tace extra¬ 
ordinary expenditure on account of famines and wars. It is 
natural that the Government should cost about for a remedy, and 
obviously a complete remedy would be found in the introduction of 
a gold currency. If the Government received its revenue in the 
same medium as that in which it has to make its payments in 
England, the possibility of loss by exchange would be removed. 
But the cost and dilliculty of tlio alteration forbid it; and it is 
at least questionable whether the mere adoption of a gold standard 
would be equally efficacious. 

The loss does not fall upon the Government alone. Every 
resident in India, every civil servant, military ofiicer, functionary 
of whatever kind, who has to transmit money home for the edu¬ 
cation or maintenance of his family; the railway, gas, and water 
Companies, whoso shareholders live in Engl^md; the owners ot 
cotton and jute mills, of tea, coiFee, indigo, jute, and cotton plan¬ 
tations, similarly circumstanced, or who invest or pay interest in 
Europe; all merchants engaged in the Eastern trade—all persons, 
in shoi’t, individual or corporate, who receive the price of their 
services or commodities in rupees, and have to realize in sterling, 
suffer equally wilh the Government. The disorganization of the 
Eastern trade in particular has been forced upon public attention by 
recent events. Not that the depreciation of silver is entirely 
responsible for that disorganization. Dishonesty in loading cloth 
wi& size, China clay, and other articles of adulteration, has 
pt)werfully contributed to it by bringing Manchester goods into 
disrepute. The constant famines which have afiiicted India 
and lessened the purchasing power of its people have also had 
an injurious influence. And over-production at home likewise 
counts for something. Yet there con he no doubt that the de¬ 
preciation of silver is the main cause of the depression in the 
trade. The evidence before us seems to show that local prices 
have not ^ yet been materially affected; and as they are calcu¬ 
lated in silver, tiie exporter from this country virtually receives 
for his goods at this moment one-fifth less than he did four or five 
years ago. This is only one side of the case, it is true, but it is 
the side most likely to make itself heard in the Council Chamber, 
both in Calcutta and la iiondon. Nor is it to be disputed that a 
loss ranging from half-a-crown to four shillings in the pound, con- 
tinning for years, and Ming upon the Government and upon 
ftil Eitfopean officisle and tra^s, is an extremely serious matter, 
and one that demands the best attention of the authorities. 

Tbe policy pursued by several European nations in resnect 
to tids question is an additional inducement to the Indian 
Qotemtnent to take some decided step. Germany, has de¬ 
monetized silver, and thus done much to cause the depreci¬ 
ation from which we are all sufiering. Holland and the S<^di- 
nation kingdoms followed the example. The United States 
did the same for a while; and, althongn they have retraced their 
itejMj people show little willingness to ^oept the oew> silver 
do&r. Most important of all, the Latin Union appears to have 
pnmtiofdly given UP the double standard. The delates of tbs 
countries forming tlie Union have latelv been sitting in Paris, and 
di^ed to prolong titw convmitiQni which would othendse 
haveex#^ at the end *o! next year. The in 


minting this announcement, is silent, for some iiuexplMned reason, 
regarding the new conditions, but tbe Correspondent states 

that the coinage of silver has been indefinitely suspended, no 
member of the Union being ollowed to resume it without the 
consent of all tbe rest. For three or four years past a restriction 
has been imposed upon the amount coined, and for the last two 
years no silver has been issued by the mints of Franco, Belgium, 
or Switzerland; but it is only now for the first time that total 
suspension has been made compulsory. The practical effect of the 
arrangement is for the time being to demonetize the metiil. The 
silver pieces now in existence continue to be legal tender, their 
value being kept up by prohibiting their incroaso. But the metal 
is virtually demonetizod, since it cannot be turned into money. 
Since the States of Europe outside the Union have either a gold 
currency or one of inconvertible paper, the European demand for 
silver is thus annihilated. The Indian Government has to take 
account of this fact, and to contemplate the possibility of the 
permanent adoption of tho single gold staudai'd by France and her 
alUoB. 

Tho discovery of gold in India which has just been announced 
is a farther encouragement to change. One of the most for¬ 
midable objections to a gold standard in India was tho scarcity 
of gold. Tho mines Imth of Oaliforqj^ and Australia havo 
been growing less productive, while the area of the single gold 
standard was being rapidly extended. The demand for gold 
was thus greatly iucroamd, while the supply was being diminished. 
The danger was that gold would become inordinately scarce and 
dear, thus rendering zuonotair crises chronic—that we should 
have, in fact, an international banli; war to aggravate the existing 
tarifi* war. The consequences'^to a poor epuniry like India would 
be serious. Germany has boon seven years in&ducing her gold 
currency, and has nut yet completed the task. In doing so she 
has disorganized the trade of the world, and caused embarrassment 
to tho finances of groat Empires. She has had to bay 70,000,000/. 
worth of gold, and has lost heavily on the silver she has sold. 
India woifid have no war indemnity to carry her through similar 
trials. It may bo admitted that tbe‘ discovery of gold in her own 
territories somewhat lessons the force of these aj^uments, AsBuming 
that the Indian gold-field proves productive, its yield wpuld tend 
to make up for the falling-off of tho Oolilbmian gpd Australian 
mines, and to prevent the apprehended scarcity. At the same 
time, if gold were made legal tender, some of it would'temain in tin.' 
country, and would of course he sent to tbe Mint, if liberal Mint 
regulations were adopted. 

The case, then, in favour of a change is very strong; yet before 
any change is decided upon the utmost caution ought to* be exer¬ 
cised. As we do not know the nature of the proposals which are said 
to be under tbe consideration of the Indian Government, we cannot ^ 
say how far they are open to objection: but every plml hitherto 
publicly propounded has been gravely fruity, if, for example, 
the innovation stopped short at making gold lo^ tender, it would 
bo neither more nor less than the adoption of trio double standard, 
which, as all experience proves, aggravates the evfis it is intended 
to cure. If a fixed ratio of value for the metals were adopted, it 
must be either the actual market ratio, which would perpetuate 
the existing depiwiatioii and lessen for all time by ono-titth the 
worth of the rupee, or it must overvalue silver, and that could be 
successful only by suspending the coinage of silver, which would 
he tantamount to demonetization. If, to escape this dilemma, th^ 
ratio were left unfixed, the task would be thrown upon ignorant 
ryots and labourers of ascertaining for themselves bow 
many rupees they ought to give for a sovereign. Jlow many 
oven of the European community would be competent to the 
task ? post themselves up carefully in the market flue- 

tuations^ateh every telegram from London and San Francisco, 
and make an accurate calculation after converting dollars into 
shilling.^ and ponce. The plan would never work. And oven 
supposing that it was trm, of what advantage would it be 
without a gold currency r* The mere fact that a debt might be 
discharged in sovereigns would have no efiect if sovereigns did 
not circulate freely from hand to hand. People would go on as 
of old calcuhiting prices in the money they were used to, and above 
all the taxes would continue to be paid in rupees. It would be 
necessary, then, if loss was to bo avoided, to madjust the taxes 
on a gold basis. But the Land-tax is permanent in Bengal on a 
silver basis, and everywhere is fixed for a long term of years. 
To increase this tax one-fifth, or even one-tenth^ under pretence 0^ 
introducing a gold standard, would be a very serious matter indeed. 

It does not appear, then, that the mere gold standard would help us 
much through our difficulties. There remains the introduction of a 
gold currency; this would undoubtedly be effective, but it would 
necessitate an avowed or an indirect demonetization of silver. 
An Indian Official, ’’ whose HandhooU on Qdld and Sidum (Long¬ 
mans) is before us, estimates the existing aUver cunenoj at 
160,000,000/. sterling. Assuming this estimate to be oon^ and 
furtber that hidf the sum would still be needed for small 
change, 80,000,000/. in gold would be required for tbe new cur¬ 
rency, or a sum equfld to the whole revenue of ln& for a year and 
a half. The cost would be erndbihg, Moreover, as the demonetiza¬ 
tion of silver by Gsrinany has gone far to cause tbe depreciation that 
we witness, demonetization by India would make tlm metal almost 
worthless. The rupeks that wojd^I <saUed in would thus entail 
an etuMous upon tha Government And all this los^ 
trouble, and dari^eciii^t of tie whole sj^tsm of taxation of the 
Empire wbdld bb itmnrred because of a pbtoomenon which, after 
all, may to be only teoriporaiy. The completion of the 
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German recoinage cannot now be &t oil*; and when it» attained 
it is not improbable that France may revert to the double standard, 
as ^e will no longer be in danger of relieving Germany from 
her embarrassments. Italy will shortly be able to resume specie pav- 
ments, and she will need a large silver currency. The enect of the 
Bland Act is slow, but it is sure, and America will absorb much of 
the metal. An Afghan war, if it occurs, will cause an exportation 
of iulver, and so will raise prices. And the very depreciation 
which in one way is doing so much mischief, is in another way 
doing good by stimulating the export trade from India. The 
disappearance of famine would allow this stimulus to act un* 
restmned, and would tend to raise local prices, thus gradually 
redressing the balance which for the moment has been disturbed. 
We do not say that these considerations are decisive against the 
rumoured change^ but they are so strong as to counsel the most 
thorough discussion before change is resolved upon. Until the 
present depreciation set in, the Indian currency was admitted to 
be good, and a good currency is not so eamly established that 
it should be cast away without the strongest necessity. 


WALL DKCdllATIOXS AND LUNCHEON. 

I T is rdated, wo believe, of Schiller that he could not write 
with any spirit or enthusiasm unless the drawer of his writing- 
table were stored with rotten apples. The savour of the decaying 
fruit is said to have had the ellect of stimulating the poet's imagi¬ 
nation ; and, although this may havo been a mere fancy on 
SchiUer’s port, the legend, it would seem, has come to be accepted 
ns being generally characteristic of the habits and inclinations of 
the literary class. It is at least only by some such process of 
reasoning that we can explain to ourselves the contents of a touch¬ 
ing communication whico we have just received. A certain hrm 
of enterprising West End tradesmen have been impelled to expand 
and enlarge Chiller's crude idea. Starting from the conception oi 
rotten apples, they have been led, we may suppose, to reflect in a 
more liberal and enlightened spirit upon the possible association 
between food and literature. If rotten apples could do so 
much fm the German poet, what might not be done for 
English journalism by the supply of a sounder and more attractivu 
kind of refreshment P To raise the tone of the press is a labour 
to which WQ ourselves have sometimes aspired. But our efforts, 
as we will how frankly admit, have been wanting in the spirit of 
practical benevolence; and, while we have been merely dreaming 
over possible schemes of reform, or have limited ourselves to adverse 

criticism, Messrs.-& Co. havo had the courage to give to 

their ideas a tangible expression. According to their generous view 
of requirements of the case, what the press most urgently needs 
is luncheon, and therefore to luncheon they have invited us. **Messrs. 
■■ ■ & uo,,” os we are flattered to learn and proceed to relate, 
present their compliments to the Editor of the Saturday JRevteWf 
and request the favour of his company at luncheon between i and 4 
o'dobk on Saturday the i6th inst.” The latitude in the hours 
named in the invitation must be reckoned as a delicate concession 
to the known unpunctuality of literary men, and it has the further 
advantage of allowing the invited guests to treat the repast ns 
Mrs. Gamp treated the gin-bottle, and to put their lips to it when 
they fed so dispoged.” But our recognition of these nicely- 
adjusted details of arrangement was quickly merged in an over¬ 
powering sense of personM unworthiness. We could not conceive 
what wo had done to deserve such sudden and lavish hospitality, 

and the philanthropic motive of Messrs.-&O0. did^tdawn 

upon us until we perceived that the invitation to luncheo^^as ac¬ 
companied by yet another mark of their es^m and regard. Onee 
more presenting *Hheir compliments to the Editor of the Saturday 
MevieWf* Messrs. ~~ — ■■ & Oo. now ** request the favour of his 
attendance at their show-rooms on Saturaay next, the i6th inst., 
from 12 to 5 o’clock at a private view and explanation of the now 
system of Wall Decoration (“ Muralis’ ”) recently patented and now 
about to bo first introduced to the public.” On comparing the 
two invitations, it occurred to us as a noteworthy fact that the 
dates were identical. ** Muralis ” and the luncheon were to be 
enjoyed on the same day, and even during the same hours. The 
visitor, no doubt, will be allowed to pa&s fVoni one to the other. 
Dazed by the novel beauties of Murahs,” ho will seek refreshment 
in the pleasures of the welkspread tiible, and sated with the luxu¬ 
ries of luncheon, he will return to enjoy an explanation of the new 
system of wall decoration. For it is to be remarked that Muralis ” 
lasts an hour longer tlian luncheon, and in this, wo think, is to bo 
found the clue to what would otherwise be an unexampled exercise 
of hospitality. The study of ** Muralis ” is evidently beset by in¬ 
tellectual diliicuUies, and needs somethivig more ^than mere ex¬ 
planation. Messrs.-& Oo., out of the fulness of a sym¬ 

pathetic nature, have foreseen these difliculties, and have generously 
striven to meet them. What the rotten apples in the table-drawer did 
for iSchUIer, the luncheon is designed to eflbct for the members of the 
press. The humdrum style of ordinary journalisra is to be elevated 
to a nobler kind of eloquence under the influence of a neatly-ordered 
repast. 

N|^ liave we any fear lest the impulsive benevolence of these 
philanthropic genUemen should fail of its due reward. For ourw 
selves indeed we have but little hope. Our prosaic of 

treating ideal themes has grown into a confirmed hijibit. The 
straitened resources of our style are quite inadt^uato to do instice 


to such a subject ae ** Muralis,nor do we feel any eon&denoe that 
they could be enlarged by luncheon. It will be m us a sufficient, 
though a sober, pleasure to watch the efiect of luncheon upon our 
contemporaries. Many will doubtless leem to love tjbe beauties of 
“Muralis” who might otherwise have remained in lastiDgignor¬ 
ance of its existence. Their perceptions will be quickened by tbe**^ 
neighbourhood of the repast; their vision, like that of Schiller,will 
be intensified by the savour of fruit and viands. who 

can say that virtue in this case will not be something more tian 
its own reward? What if the benevolent Messrs. 

Si Go., in their desire to benefit the world and the press, ^ould 
also benefit themselves P It is a truly wild dream, but it is 
not altogether impossible of realization. The representatives of 
the press, in the full tide of that impulsive spirit of generosity 
which sometimes follows in the wake of lunch^n, may perhaps be 
inspired with the thought that their newly acquired eloquence could 
not be better employed than in doing honour to thoir benefactors. 
But how, they may ask themselves, is such a debt to be paid? A 
host of refined feeling would naturaliy be shocked at reading in print 
any description of private horoitality, however wortliy the inten¬ 
tion of the writer might be. To make any public mention of the 
luncheon, therefore, would be obviously indecent. In this dilemma 
the gratei^ulguests may haply bethink them of “ Muralis.” Amid the 
more vivid recollections of “cakes and ale,” they will perhaps be^ 
able to recall some fragment of explanation of the newly invented 
system of wall decoration, and it will then become a sacred duty 
to impart the information they havo acquired to the public. 
The reserve they have felt boiiud to exercise in regard to the 
luncheon will not now bo binding upon them. They can speak 
freely of “ Muralis,” though they could not, without on unwarrant¬ 
able breach of the laws of hospitality, make any reference to the 
entertainment; and we daresay Messrs, • & Oo. will not be 

BO churlish os to reject this tribute to their hospitality. 


REVIEWS. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF M. THIERS.* 

M JULES SIMON has continued his labours in the field of 
• contemporary histoiy, and, after having published an 
account of the fall of the Empire and a history of the Govern¬ 
ment of September 4, now lays before the world a narrative of 
what took place while M. Thiers was President. The work has 
the merits and the defects which are apt to characterize apologetic 
history. M. Simon gives us not so much an account of what 
happened as a'defence of the part which be played more or less 
under the guidance of M. Thiers while things were happening. 
As an historicjil composition tl^e narrative laclc vivaci^, and as a 
commentary on events it lacks breadth of view. Nevertheless 
what he has written was very well worth writing. His defence 
of himself and of his chief is often successful, ana always worth 
weighing, lie knows what he wishes to prove, and the attentioa 
of the reader is directed xo definite and intelligible points. There 
is no bitterness in his criticism of his opponents, and he is 
always moderate and sensible. If his eulogies of M. Thiers are 
inspired by the ardour of afiectionato adrnirarion, he says what 
he has to ray of M. Gambetta and the Marshal so that none of their 
friends can see any ground of offence in what is said. M. Simon’s 
nan-ativo may he dcscriWd as a record of what he said and did and 
saw or heard M. Thiers say or do from the time when he ousted 
M. Gambetta to the time when the Marshal ousted him. He was 
by far the most prominent, and, we believe, the only member of the 
Government of National Defence who remained m office during 
almost the entire period of M. Thiers’s rule. He, in facL only pre¬ 
ceded his chief in the pa^ of resignation by the brief penod of 
ton days. He had themfore a singularly good opportunity of 
knowing what was happening in France daring 1S71 and 1072; 
and if he acknowledges that lie has to defend himself, he has the 
materials of his deience at command. 

A large part of M. Simons first volume is devoted to a 
sketch of the riso and fall of the Commune. 80 far as the story of 
the Commune is a story, it is not a stoiy particularly well told Ity 
M. 8iiuon. It wants movement and life, and the reader feela 
throughout that he is outside the men and acts spoken ot But 
M. Simon’s main object is not to paint the Commune, but to esta¬ 
blish certain apologetic propositions. The first of these proposi¬ 
tions is that he and those of the Kepublican party with whom 
he acted were from the earliest days to the latest the resolute ad¬ 
versaries of the Commune, and of all those who stimulated or who 
took part in the insurrcctiou. No impartial reader can doubt that 
he establishes this; and it may be added that, even in the turbid 
atmosphere of French politics, no one now disputes it. The second 
proposition is that the Government cannot properly be accused of 
any want of vigour in not suppressing the insuri'ection at its outset. 
However much they might have wished to deal a decisive blow to 
tbe insurgents, they had no means of dealing it. As soon as the 
way out of Faris was open, those who bad money enooffh to go 
away went They naturally longed for a change, and had 
tions to visit from whom they hm been cut oC tor half a year- 
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Thut the gieate? part o{ the respectable portion of the National 
Guard wae away, and the rest joined Uirou^h choice or coercion 
the ranloi of the insurgents. As to troops, the Government had 
25,000 men nominally at its command, but they were, with 
few exceptions, raw recruits, and ^ey could not be trusted not 
to throw up thmr muskets and fan into the arms of the enemy. 
This is all very true, but it is not vexy new, and those w£o 
remember the history of those times will look with more 
curiosity to sde what M. Simon snys as to Fort Valdrien. It was 
stated at the time that M. Tbiors, in his anxiety to withdraw in 
safety the troops in and near Paris, had forgotten to take the 
requisite precautions for holding Mont Valdrien, the possession of 
which Wfu subsequently of so enormous an advantogo to the 
army of the Government. M. Simon’s narrative partly 
cqnnrms this. He says that be himself got to Ver¬ 
sailles at four in the morning the 19th of March, tlie 
insurrection having begun on the 18 th, and that immediately 
on his arrival ho • went to see M. Thiers, and asked him 
whether he had thought of sending troops to Mont Valihien, 
which was only garrisoned by the disariuod battalions, kl. 
Thiers thanked him and said that such a fortress could not be 
taken by a sudden assault, but owned that measures ought to ho 
taken promptly to reinforce the garrison, and next day a regiment 
was sent. The detail is entirelv unimportant except that* M. 
Thiers indulged in the fancy that he was a groat general, and it is 
interesting to find this great general thanking a hnnuless civilian 
like M. Simon for suggesting that it might be ns well if he secured 
the key of his position. The third proposition which M. Simon 
seeks to establish is that the Government of M. Thiers displayed 
precisely the right degree of readiness and unreadiness to listen to 
tho^ overtures of those who hoped that the struggle might have a 
pacidc termination. Tho majority of the Assembly were very 
jealous of anything that looked like indulgence towards men who, 
they thought, deserved nothing better than to be swept off the face 
of the earth. It is not now very important to discuss the point, 
because in the end M. Thiers did kill and transport Communists 
enough to please his critics. But there is one point on which wo 
should have been glad if M. Himun had thrown light. When the time 
came for determining the form of government, and M. Thiers pro¬ 
nounced for the Republic, he at least hinted that, in order to keep 
other large towns from following the example of Paris, ho had 
been obliged to pledge himself that the JRepublic should be main¬ 
tained. He was therefore not entirely free when he came to 
advise the Assembly as to what its choice should be. If M. 
Simon had been able to tell us what exactly took place between 
M. Thiers and those who extracted a pledge from him, ho would 
have materially diminished that impression of want of novelty 
which makes his narrative dull even when it is instructive. 

The last act of the Assembly which was dissolved by the Duko 
of Broglie was to proclaim by acclamation M. Thiers as the real 
liberator of tho countiy. His crowning title to fame was that he 
got the Germans out of France, and M. Simon renders a just, if 
enthusiastic, tribute to the ability and perseverance with which he 
accomplished this very dlHicult task. What is most interesting 
in M. Simon’s account of tho process is the light it throws on what 
is practically meant by tho hostile occupation of territory after the 
conclusion of peace, and ou the personal habits of M. Thiers. The 
Germans behaved as well as or better than conquerors ore 
apt to behave, but the French in the occupied districts 
had no doubt a bad time of it. The only distinct act of 
^pression and injustice, however, alleged by M. Simon against the 
Germans after the suspension of hostilities is tho burning of houses 
at St, Oloud. These were burnt systematically and for some 
object, which M. Simon says be cannot divine; and, edthough 
many houses had been burnt while the siege was going on, which 
may have been a legitimate act of war, this excuse can scarcely 
apply to the borniug of many others on the four days which fol¬ 
lowed the date of the capitulation of Paris. A minor grievance 
was that, when tho Gormans evacuated Versailles in March, some 
persons in high position had a last turn at looting, and, more espe¬ 
cially, the Gorpian head of tho police completely stripped the 
house in which he had been quartered. The national mania fox 
stealing clocks also, according to M, Simon, retained its hold on 
the Germans to the last; and he even thinks it woith while to 
speculate on the origin of the mania, and traces it to tho prevalence 
in German families of the use of stoves. If the Germaus had 
used ohimneypieces, like the French, they would already have had 
iriocks to put on tfiem; but, as they had no chimneypieccs, they 
had no cloc^, and wore therdTore easily overcome with the desii'o of 
poseessiog an attractive novelty. Wuen, however, the Germans 
were established in tho occupied territory after the peace, the chief 
burden of the French consisted in supplying them with provisions, 
and the keep of the army of occupation cost over 40,000/. a 
day. Tho insurrection of tho Commune caused grave em^rrass- 
ments in the dealing of the Government with the Germans. Prince 
Bismarck insisted that he must have a Government to deal with, 
that he could not long regard a Government as a real Govern* 
mont which could not get possession of its capital. His patienco 
was nearly exhausted; and, if the struggle had lasted a ve^ little 
longer, Prince Bismarck would, M. btnion thinks, have himself 
taken Paris and handed it over to the Kmperor. 'Whether the 
Bmperor would have accepted so fatal a gift M. Simon 
does not stop to inquire. It Is highly improbable that 
the .Bmperor would' have been blind to^ the political ruin 
he would have ensured for himself and his, dynasty if he had 


stooped to owe his restoration to the sword of the conqueror of 
France. But it is not the less true that the threats whicn Priooe 
Bismarck fVeely employed greatly aggravated the difficulties with 
which M. Thiers had to contend. He had to liberate the territory 
LU presence and partially under the control of an Assembly 
which distrusted him, and of a conqueror who did not think his 
power could last. Fortunately both the Assembly and the cou- 
qiieror wished that the territory should be liberated, and perceived 
tnat M. Thiers alone could work out tbe desired result. All this 
caused M. Thiers not only incessant worry, but incessant work; 
and it was, as it always had been, bis way to make his work as 
heavy as possible by insisting on doing everything personally. ** He 
liked to Imow the uusiness of the Ministers,” says M. Simon, ** a 
little before tho Ministers knew it themselves, and this was not 
always quite agreeable to them.** He kept bis Ministers, as it 
were, under lock and key, that he might he furnished with the 
latest news on every point. He went himself into every detail of 
the military movements of what he considered to be his army, and 
of tho victualling of the army of occupation. Every day he visited 
the outposts. Every day he summoned the heads 01 the police, 
the authorities of tho Bank, and the heads of tho Oiistom House to 
confer with him, or, more accurately, to answer his questions and 
listen to his views. Two Ministers alone escaped his rage for in¬ 
terference—M. Duraure, because “ it is not safe to meddle with M. 
Dufaure,” and M. Simon, because, ns tbe author says with modest 
pridu, M. Thiers bad so complete a confidence in tho prudence and 
ability of this exceptional suoordinato, 

Tbe complicated relations of M. Thiers and the Assembly arc 
discussed at much length and with much warmth by M. Simon. For 
two years the contest between tho President and the majority 
was incessant. The elections had boon held suddenly, and so as 
to take the country by surprise. The clergy alone had their oigani- 
zation perfectly in order, and ready to act in a moment. Their 
influence contributed largely to the return of a monarchical 
majority. In times of danger and distress, too, men pay 
a deference to tho claims of religion and order which, when 
things go tolerably well, they accord with hesitation. Above 
nil, France wished for peace; and it seemed to many electors that 
the way to get peace was to vote against a Republican candidate, 
for M. Gambetta had been for months the leader of the Republican 
party, and he was all for war d ouirance. It thus happened that 
the Right had a considerable majority. But as soon as something 
like order was established, and Frenchmen returned to their 
ordinary state of mind, they asked themselves whether they 
really • wished for a monarchy, and the reply of the 
majority was that they did not. There were mimcrooo sup¬ 
plementary elections, and every cleclion increased the number 
of Ropublicau deputies. ^ M. TJiiers, when ho flrst came into power, 
told the Assembly that it wos necessary to begin governing some¬ 
how, and that, as the Republic was tho existing form of Govern¬ 
ment, it must be continued while France had mor(] pressing thinp 
to think of than a Onnstitution. When the pressure ceased, the 
Assembly would be free to decide how the country shoula be 
imverned This was tho basis of'what was called the Pact of 
Bordeaux; and at that time M. Thiers was not mora inclined to 
the Left than to the Right, and certainly did not consider himself 
a Republican, Gradually he came to tho conclusion that no other 
Government than that of aRepuhlic waapossible, and he plainly told 
this to the Assembly in bis Message deliven^d at the l^inning of 
the winter of 1872. It is unfair to accuse Ihe majority of in¬ 
gratitude towards H. Thiers. They had reason to be mteful to 
him for his eflbrts to liberate the territory; but they baa no reason 
to bo grateful to him fur telling France, while he still remained tho 
indispensable man, that nothing else but tho Government they de¬ 
tested would suit France. In the work of restoring France to peace 
and prosper% the majority cordially supported M. Thiers so 
far aa this support could remain of a general character. It 
was ready to subject tho country to extreme saeriflees in order to 
get tho Germans out of hVanco, and M. Simon renders ample 
justice to the patriotic spirit it displayed. But on particular 
questions it found it rHiher hard to accept tbe position that, 
because M. Thiers was indispensable, ho alone should say what 
sltonld be done. It had its opinions, and eoinotiuies M. Thiers 
yielded to it, and somotimes it yielded to M. Thiers. It would 
not accept his extreme X’rotectionist fancies, and declined to 
put the duty ho wished on raw materials. It would not 
maintain the old military system of France, which he con¬ 
sidered, if not perfect, j'et susceptible of perfectiou. M. pinion, 
although he evidently thought M. Thiers wrong, might voiy well 
say that, as a Minister, ho preferred adopting temporary error to 
breakinfj:up an invaluable Cabinet. But the Assembly had bo 
think of France which it represented, and, if it thought duties oii 
raw materials ruinous and universal senice iudisponsable, it was 
right in malring its opinions prevail. It could never be auru 
whetber it would make its opinions prevail, because M. Thiets 
could always threaten to resign if he did not get his way. It 
was thus that the Assembly waa compelled entirely to alt^ its own 
views and permit the Government to nominate the Mayors in large 
towns. Such astute of things, however, could not last, and the im¬ 
practicability of the situation was rendered more evident and moit) 
gjaiing by the incessant appearance of M. Tbiers in the tribune. 
The indispensable snau there claimed the privileges of an ordinary 
deputy^ and equibated hisouponente, and gave blow for blow. To 
the imtation caused by a President who had started as a aeutinil 
j allying with a pariyi and by an indispensable man 
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insistuig that he could not ha dispensed with, was added the ini* 
tation which the ealliee of a very pugoacioua deputy *woie sure to 
awaken, 

M. Simon gives a summaiy of the laws passed by the 
Assembly during the government of M. Thiers, and he cannot 
honestly say that they were had laws; and it is much to his credit 
that he fairly acknowledges that the line of the Left was dictated 
quite as much as the line of the Right by motives of temporary 
ex^iency. The Right was always on the side of restricting the 
rij^ts of electors, and augmenting the rights of the elected. The 
Left vi^ always on the side of widening the rights of electors, ond 
of nviug the Government power over those elected. The simple 
explanation was, that the Right thoi^ht that, if they could control 
the elections of such bodies as the uouncils-Oeneral, they co ild 
rnSso up opponente to the Government of At. Thiers, and they 
wished the opposition to be os effective as possible. The Left, 
which believed the moss of the population to be with it, wished 
the electors to bo left alone; but, to prevent accidenle, 
sought to place the elected under the control of a Govern¬ 
ment which it trusted. In the end, the main calculation of 
M. Thiei's has proved correct. His subordinate calculation that 
Marshal MacMahon would never consent to replace him was 
falsified by the event. But this was a minor point, and what sub¬ 
sequently took place amply justified him in saying that, even if 
they got a chance, the Monarchists could not malce a monarchy, 
and that, so far as they succeeded at all, they must, whether 
they wished or not. be working for the Empire and for the Empire 
alone. If it neoaed showing, M, Simon in these volumes has 
shown that M. Thiers was honest, patriotic, and capable in the 
highest degree, and that he hod a much more statesmanliko con¬ 
ception of the real position, external and internal, of Franco than 
his opponents had; but he may also be said to show that while 
he was supreme it was very hard for his opponents to preserve 
their equanimity under his supremacy. 


LORD TEIGNMOUTirs REMINISCENCES,* 

L OBB TEIGNMOUTII is not the rose, but ho has bloomed 
very near the rose. The hero of a Conservative victory in 
the borough of Marylebone, he appeared to have a political career 
before him. The promise, however, faded away, and the present 
generation, if it knows his name at all, connects It doubtfully with 
meetings of the Bible and London Hibernian Societies. The present 
volumes testify that their author must at all events have that 
peculiar element in his composition which ensures its owner’s 
presence at every interesting social and political crisis. Neither 
orator, nor writer, nor statesihan, he is yet able to summon to the 
court of his memory an illustrious assemblage of all that has 
been most brilliant and renowned in the last two ^nerations. 

The eon of Sir John Shore, created Lord Teignmouth in the 
Irish peera^ for his Indian services, he was brought up in the 
bosom of wjMt, he insists, has been mieealled the Olapham Sect. 
Sir James Stephon and Macaulay were among his schoolfellows. 
Macaulay, who was then not more than six years old, had already 
proved his marvellous gift of jnemory^ by learning by heart the 
whole of Heber’s “ Palestine.” Lord Teignmouth witnessed more¬ 
over Alacaulay’s ** only lit of shyness,” when, appearing in juvenile 
theatricals as Bonaparte, he fairly broke down. Lord Teign¬ 
mouth describes very graphically the humours of a Surrey village 
before the county nad been turned into a Loudon suburb. He 
had been transferred from his Olapham school to a private tutor 
at OhobUam, then cut off from the habitable world by the lonely 
meres and ridges of Bagshot Heath. It was conneclod with 
civilization b^ the “ Chossy Hoy ” and a stage coach, j l^he stage 
convepd twice a day a roll of London baker’s broad % the 
breakfast and tea of the Bucheas of York at Oatlands. The 
passengers used to pillor crumbs and boast that they had break¬ 
fasted with a prince.ss. The churoli clioir had for precentor the 
village tailor, who “ would rist^ from his seat, and, stanmng beside his 
violoncello, rub his hands in an attitude of self-congratulation when 
any H]j>eciHl specimen of his handiwork iimdo its appearance.” 
On a visit to the Eton Montom Lord Teignmouth attended service 
at St, Cieoige 8 Chapel. There he saw the blind King Gooige led 
to his seat by the IVincess Mary, and heard him repeat the 
responses in a loud and clear voice. At Oainbridge, being, as a 
nobleman’s son, entitled to his degree without examination, 
he had leisure to study character. He must have had abun¬ 
dant opportunitjr. ^ He records how one undergraduate, of 
amiable disposition and generous spirit,” won a bet that he 
wbuld stand on his head during the entire service in Trinity 
College Chapel. This spirited gentleman survived to attain a 
fellowship in a small coU^e and to be chaplain to the Speaker. 
Such a condition of things issued, by the law of reaction, in the 
development of Si«nBoniti*jm.” In some respects the evangelicM 
and opvdeiit Simeon must have been as courageous in his own way 
ns the futhfro fellow of a small college. At one ot Jtis suppers Lord 
Teigntuoutb saw him represent in bis chair the complicated evo- 
lutions of the flight of the six-wing^ angels of the proplietical 
'wision, JIis vivacity was sometimes alarming. “Arriving,” 
at the house of some friends durmg 
dffiner^he displayed, on entering the room, such prodigalitv of 
affecuoa as so to smpnse th e gim8ts,to whom he was a Strader,! 


that the hoatesa, to borrow the lasKoage at lien huabaad, mj in. 
formant, went upstairs, and 0. was Dom.* 

C)n leaving college Lord Teignmouth virited the Netherlands, 
during the Waterloo campaign, His letters home, of which he 

S 'ves mt^iracts, recount tlie terr(#which overtehelmM Brussels on. 

e eve of the victory. Picturesaue use, it will be remeftibered, 
has been made of this panic by Thackeray in Vam(y Fair* Lord 
Hill’s brother, Sir Francis, whoso guest Lord Teignmouth 
was, “said he was fully convinced escape wai impos¬ 
sible. At four in the morning we started. The conih- 
sion on the road was beyond description'^aitillery, bamoge, 
sick, fugitives, troops, rendering it almost imjpossible to 
proceed. Sir Francis was struck at by the sabre ox drunken 
Prussian, who swore he would take his horse.” The writer adds, 
after the news of the battleYou know the details of the 
action better than I do; I only remark that the Duke gave up the 
battle three times. ... He had determined^to conquer or die on 
the field.” In a later letter he writes disrespectfully, “ The old 
French King is waddling down into France.” Lord Teignmou^ 
had seen l.ord Hill in tho splendours of military command in 
Belgium. He next saw him “resuming his place as a ^unger 
son under tho roof of his venerable sire, Sir John Hill, at 
llawkstone, in Shropshire.” Ilawkstone appears, ffrom Lord 
Teignmouth’s account, to have been a last refuge of tho patriarchal 
life of old English squires. Mr. Wilberforce characterized the 
liamours of tlie house as “HilUsm,” The Hills “should have 
lived,” says their friend, “ in the days when * Sir Fool ’ boro an 
iudisponsablo port in conviviality.” "^Through the connexion pro¬ 
bably of Lord Teignmouth’s family with the Hills, the former 
obtained permission to attend tho riding-school of the 2nd Life 
Guards. The privilege nearly proved fatal to Lord Teigumouth’s 
kinsman, Winthrop Proed, the Etonian poet, who was also a 
pupil. One day he was pitched from his horse, and dislocated 
his neck. The rough-rider “ called two of the troopers off their 
drill, and, placing his patient’s head between his own logs, made 
them jerk It into the right place. The sequel of the proceeding 
was simple enough^to carry the youth on a shutter to his father^ 
house, to deposit him in the entrance passage, and return to the 
barracks without offering a single word of explanation.” In the 
course of a second Continental tour in the year after Waterloo, Lord 
Teignmouth met Byron. The encounter, however, was of the 
equivocal order typified id the story of the interview with an 
illustrious personage which consuted in being bid, with a kick and 
a curse lor an impertinent rascal, to get out of the great man’s way. 
Lord Teignmouth and a friend saw Byron in a picture-gallery. 
The poet, “concluding that he was observed, turned upon us a look 
and lip of scorn, and stalked away indignantly.” 

Some of the celebrities commemorated in this volume have 
long ceased to be celebrities for us. Few now remember the fame 
of Alexander Knox, the depositary of the confidences of Lord 
Oastlereagh, whose private secretary he w’ss during the Irish 
Rebellion, and still better known at one time as a theologian. Yet 
Lord Tuignmonth S|>oab8 of him as equal in fame os a conversa¬ 
tionalist to Coleridge. Basil Montagu took him and Irving to 
one of Coleridge’s Thursday evenings. They found tlie poet and 
metaphysician in liis dining-room with a bottle of wine before 
him. “ In medim res was evidently the order of the day. Cole¬ 
ridge paced to and fro, discussing aWruse German metaphysics, of 
which, excepting two or three brilliant iUuatrations, 1 could com¬ 
prehend nothing. * Whether,’ observed to me Dr. Chalmers, ^ Irving 
understood it, I much doubt; I am certain that Basil Montagu did 
not comprehend a word.’ ” The party adjourned to the drawing¬ 
room, “ round which sat a circle of young men.” Coleridge once 
more burst forth. “ It having been hinted to us that an appro¬ 
priate remark, when he paused, might be serviceable, 1 availed 
mvseir of tho opportunity of his eulogizing episcopacy, to ask him 
whether he did not consider that Burnet’s rank in the Church had 
lacililatod his salutary access to Charles II.” Irving “ thereupon 
arose, and adapting voice and gesture to his utterance, exclaimed, 

^ If 1 nmst have taken the title of my Lord to have addressed His 
Majesty, I would have flung it from me with disdiHn.* Coleridge 
WHS equal to the occasion. Needlessly apprehensive lest some one 
should take up tho gauntlet, he delivered at once a brilliant but 
unpremeditated and quite iiTelevant rhapsody upon the Creation.” 
We wonder wdiether it occurred to any of the silent voung men seated 
round tho drawing-room that Burnet was not a msbop and a lord 
at all at tho date of King Charles’s death. It is to be hoped that.. 
Henry Grattan’s conversation was more intelligiWe to Lord Teig^- ' 
mouth than Coleridge’s. His aspect, though in a different way, 
must have been as alarming as Simeon’s or Irving’s. He 
wore rugged clothes, and bis gesticulations were “ 
micular.” “ His extraordinary stride so alarmed the (|^ls of 
Mrs. Lntouebe’s school, as be approached them on their way to the 
house for morning prayers, that I saw them disband and fly at 
the approach of the singular app^ition.” lie told Lord Tmgn* 
mouth, who mnt some days amid the great patriot’s roses on the 
banks of the Dargle, that bis health was dnink at the SuildhaU 
dinner to the Allied Sovereigns in 1814 to elicit a specimen of 
Iris^doquence. “1 sew,” be said, “that they wanted me to 
tumlfc^r them, andl was determined that I wohld not tumble for 
them ; so I rose and drank ell their good heaths in a bumper” It 
is sad to be reminded by Lord Teignmonth that this idoUsed hero, 
of Ireland was tcvwaidi the dose of his career “ mobbed and 
hurt by an ungratefiil mmulaee the general eledtkm 
Alexand^ uox axtd Henry Grattan belonged to pad 
ration of Irish leadeRik ^xuddmpter of Impute 
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Lord Teignmouth took a was better illuetmtod by the foundao 
tion of the London Hibernian Society^ of -nrhich he was an original 
Ufiinber. Xta early days were daya when Engliah stateemen be* 
lieved Xreland was a sort of tabula ram which only needed the 
applioadon of English principles to becomo a second England. 
Lord Lansc'owne^ whom I>ord 'J'eignmoath describes as ^^the 
Tenerafaio statesman’’—at a time when, we suppo^ve, he was 
some thirty-eight or thirty-nine years of age—and liord Derby, 
th^en iHx, Stanley, attended a brilliant meeting of the Society. 
Mr. Stanley delivered an address ** which evidently flowed from 
the heart.’’ His inspiration may, however, have had a more 
sublunary sdurce than the Hibernian Society. “On silting 
down he pledged a glass of sherry to a lady sitting opposite to 
him—his future bride.” Some of Lord Teignmouth's recollec¬ 
tions ore so modem that it reads strangely to hear that a debating 
society, of which, besides himself, Francis Baring, tlie future 
Vice-OhancoUor Eindersloy; the present Lord Overjflone, “ uiiim- 
passioned, but moat felicitous in langungo ”; the famous Henry 
Venn; the more famous George Grote; and Colonel Maberly, 
afterwards Secrotiiry to the I’ost Oflico, and son of “ the only man 
in England who could sleep over a million of omnium,” wore 
members, was nipped in the bud by the landlord of the Thatched 
House Tavern’s fear of the Six Acts. To a certain extent the 
Six Acts seemed justified by theOato Street plot, and, as usual, 
Lord Toignmouth was indirectly not unconnected oven with 
thatj fot a dinner party nt which ho was a guest was kept 
waiting for FitzOlarence, an ofltcer of the Guards, who arrests 
the conspirators George 111 . died, and of course Lord Teign- 
mouth was at the royal funeral. Ho walked next after Lord 
Stowell, and heard him mention that he had fortified liiinself 
against the midnight cold by seven pairs of stockings. Ecjually 
as a matter of course ho was at Queen Caroline’s trial, and testifies 
not merely to Mr. Denman’s “ beautiful peroration,” >mt also to 
an attack of jaundice “which had suffaBoa the complexion of his 
fine countenance with its yellowest tiut.” The “ flue peroration ” 
consisted of the two-edged ohallengo to those who were without 
sin to cast the first stone at his client. A propos of nothing, l«ord 
Teignmouth takes occasion from the necessity of coupling, in his 
reference to the Queen’s trial, the names of Denraan and Brougham, 
to quote an anecdote he received from Lord Monteagle. Brougham 
had a habit of “ antedating or subdating ” his ago. On the news- 

S r rumour of his death, Lord Denman wrotes to him:—“ My 
Brougham, I have just seen the account of your death. I do 
not believe a word of it, and am not surprised that a man who can 
take a liberty with one end of his life should have no Jiesitation in 
taking a liberty with the other.” 

The masterpiece in Lord Teignnioiith’s gallery is William Wil- 
borforce. Ftvery Englishman has heard of Wilberforce’s labours for 
the abolition of the slave-trade. But Lord Teignmouth photographs 
the man, who certainlj^ must in some respects have been among the 
oddest of human beings. Slightly deformed, attired in dingy 
black, and never making use of a glass, he loved to bedeck him¬ 
self with flowers like a sweep on May-Day. A flower always 
fascinated him. I^ord Teignmouth writes:—“When occupying 
my father’s vacant seat at chiurch, bo discovered, on opening 
bis Prayer-Book, a tulip, and remaining standing whilst the 
rest of the congregation were sitting, commended to mo its 
beauty loudly enough to be heard by many.” In listening to 
his son, the f uture bishop, at Brightstuue, he would mount on the 
seat of his pew and look through lus eyeglass full nt the preacher’s 
face, while he rose on tiptoe in response to the preaclujv’a 
eloquence. Bishop Jebb spoke of him as entering his room “ with 
all the sweetness of an angel and all the agility of a monkey.” 
Kowland Hill declamd at a public meeting that “ ho required no 
further proof of Almighty power than that such a soul ns Mr. 
Wilberforce’s should have been domiciled in such a body.” Itw'as 
his common habit, we are further told, to soak his tlnger in swoet- 
msats and suck it. Ho attended to hali-a-dozen matters at the 
same moment, with the usual result. Mr. Samuel Thoimton 
assui’ed Lord Teignmouth that Wilbcrforco was known to have 
written four answers to the same letter, each consisting of an 
apology for supposed neglect. Sometimes Lord Teignujouth be¬ 
comes himself a littleconlused amid the varieties of this strange cha¬ 
racter. The losses that Wilberforee incurred through his son’s luck¬ 
less dairy-farm at St. John’s Wood crippled his means. But, says 
Lord Teignmouth, “ he boro the heavy losses-'contributing, with 
other circumstances, to a considerable decrease of his income, 
which, notwithstanding bis insensibility to ordinary trials, cost 
him poignant Aief—with the most exemplary Ohristian equa¬ 
nimity.” Confusion of ideas is, however, far more pardon¬ 
able tiian ^version of fact for the sake of rhetorical 
^eet. Lord Teignmouth supplies a curious example of such 
an abuse of one of bis own stories by his friend Mr. 
Oolquhoun in his WUherforee and his Contemporanrs, 
Wilb^orce, accompanied by Lord Teignmouth, found his 
morning walk at Bath stopped hy a cart containing a large 
stone drawn across the narrow roadway. He remonstrated 
vrith the driver ibr Hocking the street. On the stone tumbling at 
the moment the overbalanced cart, he intimated, “ somewhat 
provokingly ” as Lo^ Teignmouth admits, that had the man eon* 
the eonvenience of others the qjMident would not have hap* 
pened. The carter was about to reton with interest when anoth!^ 
whisp^ in his ear, prcfl)ably mentioning the 8trai]gei‘’s name. 

“ the expression of the man’s countenance changed from 
vrimth toBurpriiei and ultimately to kindlihees/’ Tfie story isUn 


interesting proof of the respect paid to a noble name. But 
is bow Mr. Oolquhoun has burlesqued itTwo rough cariera 
were urging their feeble horses up one of tlie steepest of the streets 
of Bath wlien one of the horses slipped and fell. The man to 
whom the cart belonged, a burly specimen of a savage race, infu¬ 
riated by the stoppage, rained blows aud kicks, mingled with hoarse 
curses, on the prostrate ammal, Wilberforee, who foraot every¬ 
thing in his sympathy, rushed forward when the giant had raised 
his hand for a further blow, and interfered, pouring upon him at 
the same time a torrent of eloquent rebuke. Tho ^llow stood with 
his face as a thundercloud, as if meditating to turn hie stroke on 
the puny elf. At this moment his companion, who had recognized 
Wilberforee, stepped up to him and whispered his name. The 
word acted like a charm. From rage and sullen hatred, tho look 
passed at once into wondering reverence.” 

As an officer in a troop of Devon Light Horse Volunteers, 
Lord Teignmouth w^as on duty at Qeoigo IV.’s coronation. 
Wo lind him present next at King George's reception at Dublin, 
and again at the King’s visit to hldinburgb, where he dined 
w'ith Sir W^aller Scott, and sal next to the poet Grabbo, 
“ whose eyes were swimming with delight—a sort of poetical 
intoxication.” During tho same visit to Scotland he made 
tho acquaintance of Dr. Chalmers at Glasgow, and witnes^d hia 
round of daily labours, bo incessant that “ he spoke of the time he 
passed in his'bath on a Monday morning as tlie happiest in tho 
week.” At one lime ho would be organizing a vast system of 
voluntary poor-law administration; at anotiier he would be read¬ 
ing 77 ie Sporting Magazine to supply a possible future illostration. 
His description of an Alpine view in his Astronomical Discourses 
is famous; yet he told Lord Teignmouth he had never ascended a 
mountain. In 1834 Lord Teignmouth received the degree of 
D.O.L. at the installation of the Duke of Wellington as Chancellor 
of O.xford University. “ W^hilst there was a simultaneous inclina¬ 
tion of the heads of the vast assemblage towards tho object of this 
homage, tho scene reminded ” Lord Teignmouth “ of some of the 

J uclorial representations of the stoning of Stephen.” Wo do not 
cuow if the comparison was suggested by the fact that no re¬ 
cipient of un honorary degree was cheered more heartily than Lord 
Winchilsea, who had not so long bofoi!| foufjht a duel with the 
Duke. The Duke, at his subsequent levee, inquired after Lord 
Teignmoutil’s sister, whom as a child at Government House at 
Calcutta “ he used,” says Lord Teignmouth, “ to employ in inter¬ 
cepting the hillda-tkmx which passed between a gaUaut baronet, 
aide-do-^amp to ray father, and the lady to whom he was affianced, 
of whom tho Duke was enamoured; whilst,” adds Lord T<n^- 
mouth, “ he remained faithful to bis own enga^'ement with his 
future Duchess.” The author's recollections ot his election in 
1838 for Mar3dobone suggest to him characteristics of the leaders 
in both Houses for some five-and-twenty years, He passes 
in review Lord Holland “turning his back on his adversaries, 
and addressing his objurgations to two or three friendly 
feces who sat bt'hind him”; Lord Sidmouth’s “pomposity .of 
manner and mouthiness of diction”; Archbishop Whately’s 
nasal exertions, compared by Bishop Sumner to the snorting of a 
hippopotamus; Lora Chancellor Eldon’s “ leonine ” aspect; Lord 
Kenyon “ fluttering from bishop to bishop ” to seek comfort for tho 
Duke of Wellington’s secession to the side of emancipation; 
Sheridan, “ broken in health, dejected in spirits, and bankrupt in 
fortune, feebly defending bimself against charges aflecting his 
oiHcial conduct ”; Canning’s “ classic beauty' of elocution and 
gracefulness of manner ”; Sir Robert Peel’s aehvA in tho House, 
which so struck the author’s father that “ho observed be should not 
be surprised to see that young man filling some of tho highest posts 
in the kingdom”; Macaulay, whom Lord Teignmouth remembers on 
tho evening of the day when, tresh from college, he had made at an 
Anti-SlSvory meeting" his first groat speech, rising from the dinner- 
table, and, as bo perambulated the room, “ looking and gesticulating 
like one inspired ”; Shell “ interrupted by such continued 
laudils that he snatched up an orange, hut, in doubt whether ho 
ad time to applyit to his lips, swung it to and fro in tho direction " 
of Sir llobort Peel, ns if to direct his roissiio more exactly; 
O’Connell seeming to bo conversing aloud, with occasional flashes 
of wit, eloquence, and sarcasm; Bulwer Lytton with whiskers 
now dyed black, and now restored by the iftifalvorn water-cure to 
sandy ; Mr. Gladstone, with the beads of his speecli arranged 
on a folio sheet, tho priucipal in a large, and the minor 
in a smaller hand; the kte Lord Derby, “ the best crammee,” 
Sir James Stephen said, ho had ever known; and, lastly, Colonel 
Sibthorp arrayed in a frogged frock coat, sky-blue waistcoat, 
pantaloons, and Hessian boats richly decorated, and an amplitude 
of gold chains, and believing that there were “ no less than fo^ 
occupants of the Ministerial bench who would willingly got blm 
assassinated if they could.” ,v 

We have little space for Lord Teignmoutii’s visit to Ireland in 
1838, where he found that thesidebo^ garniture in theBi^p of 
Waterford’s palace on a Sunday morning was three pmia of 
pistols for the use of the Bishop’s son and his slants on xbeir way 
to the church at which the former, now Prku^ of AIL Irc^d, was 
to olHciate. Kelther can we dwell on the hamours that LordTeign- 
mouth recoidt of: Bristol and its nrigbbourhood, or of his present 
home in Yorkririre* In these dtapters; axul even in the extracts 
from hfo toiu» in Germany and Sweden, various amusing details 
are scattered. .Bat i we fear we mostadd that,, had the book been 
ill a singk^jtfitme insMl of two, its efleet would have been 
heightenea.'^BoiN^, Wo mok not ba ongiatofaL We aie 
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uBd^ too many obligationa to Lord Teignmouth for baying 
rescued irom oblivion many very piquant sayings and doings to 
quarrel with him for treating a squabble in a Yorkshire parish 
as of eqtwl interest with the idiosjncraries of Biacaulay or of 
reelf 


ETHICS AND AESTHETICS OF MODERN POETRY.• 

G ood literary criticism should have the charm of good conver¬ 
sation* A clever man is telling his reader what he thinks of 
this or that work of art, or system of art, and the reader’s mind 
supplies the answers, the objections, tho modifications. Bad lite¬ 
rary criticism the dreariest sort of monologue. The writer 
** buttonholes ” you, ns Mr. Selkirk, the author of the volume 
before us, often says, and wearies you with a stream of words. lie 
does not quite know wh*at he wants to say, and therefore is an 
unconscionable time about saying it. It is his business to be very 
judicial, and he is very prolix; to balance opinions, and he relapses 
into a tedious see-saw. The criticism to be found in £thic 8 
and ACithetics of Modei'n Poetry is rather mixed in character. 
One page caivies you with it, and contains some freshness of 
thouf^t; the next and the next and the next seem to go on thrash¬ 
ing out the old idea, or repeating iliustrations which are not 
always vivacious. Indeed, the stylo is too metaphorical, and it is 
not well to talk of ‘*an afflatus cropping up.^’ No doubt the 
topics of Blr. Selkirk induence his manner. It is a very long 
time indeed since the question of the relations of metry and 
moi^ity came into fashion. We have heard wliat many 
Greeks and many Frenchmen had to sny, what Mr. Swin¬ 
burne had to say, what people like Mr. Bowden had to say. 
There is really nothing fresh to ho said about the matter. 
Thus Mr. Selkirk's fourth essay, ** On the Oondict of Art and 
Morality in Modern Poetry,’* though it is extremely sensible, 
comes rather late in the day. ^lle is perfectly justitied in main¬ 
taining that writers who draw a hard and fast line between art 
and morality are by no means so exclusive when it comes to im¬ 
morality. lie is well aware that the purpose of art is not a 
mqral purpose, and yet that, man being the complex thing he is, 
art cannot but ailect his xm>ral nature. All this is very well put, 
and the fallacies of the didactic school, and of the poets who choose 
topics from the domain of medical jurisprudence, are properly 
renuked. One cannot hut ask, however, whether the thing is 
worth doing at all. Is any one likely to be misled into 
wasting his genius or admiring the wrong thing by tin} 
talk about the mutual exclusiveness of art and morality? 
Even if the dispute has not passed out of date, Mr. 
Selkirk does not help to clear it up when he introduces reli¬ 
gion into the discussion. lie says, “ That art has been largely in¬ 
debted to morals, and that relifrion has largely availed itself of the 
assistance of ait, is equally indisputable.’* To argue thus is, as it 
were, to write a villanelle with three refrains. The relations of 
art and religion have little in common with those of art 
and morality. Mr. Selkirk does not clear matters up by 
observing that tho artistic instinct may he one, and the 
moral and religious quite another.” The moral and religious senti¬ 
ments of men touch at several points, and act and react on each 
other, but they scarcely make a single instinct.” It i.s very 
difflcult indeed, as Mr. Selkirk soys, to “ separate tlio art motive 
from the religious motive in the force that impelled ” men to con¬ 
struct tho earliest and the latest images of the gods. Perhaps we 
may say that tho early idol-makers had more of superstition, and 
tried to construct actual ** god-boxes ” of virtue magical, while the 
artists of tho peat periods were mainly moved by the aesthetic 
impulso. In discussing such a question, however, we are obviously 
worlds away from the problems of art and morality. 

It is characteristic of Mr. Selkirk’s essays that his argument, as 
wayward as the Socratic loyoSf carries him from the relations of 
ethics and art to those of words and music. No, the marriage 
between music and words is not consummated, and, the genius of 
Wagner uotwithstandiug, never will be consummated on earth. 
There is a kind of music to which words would only be a drag 
and an intrusion (sic), while on the other hand there are words so 
swMt, so profound, and so full of a stranp fascination for us, that 
their best possible accompaniment, and their most ^werful expo¬ 
nents, will he found in solitude and silence,” This seems to 
express a permanent truth, though the manner of the expression 
may not he all that we might desire. The veiy same thought 
recurs at the end of the essay on “ Cultui'e and Modern Poetry.” 

** If music and sweet poetty agree. 

As they must needs, tho sister and the brother, 

let tho very lact of their family connexion forHd the banns of a 
closec^liance. Except by a violatioD of their nature, they can 
never become one flesh, or.one art in the Wagnerian sense.** 
Here, i^ain, wo may acquiesce; but would it not have suffleod to 
say once, and would it not he well to limit critical 
essays to the consideration of thei proper themes P The 
connexions and the intervals between the arts are agree¬ 
able themes of discussion, but they have reallv no place 
in an essay on the relations of art and ethics. In ou 
emy on «Culture and Poetry,*» on the other hand, the inter- 
rdations of the various arts must he considered. As undowtood 
hy yany people, culture is the trick of s queering every drop of 


]^easure out of intellectual enjoyments. Persons who devote 
themselves to this buriness try to mix the arts, as an unfortunate 
F^reneh poet used to mix hu Mqueurs, with fStal eflibet. Thai- 
paintii^ IB asked to yield somethmg of the pleasure jpecuHar**lK>' 
music, and we have the eccentric art which Mr. Ruskm, for one^ 
fails to appreciate. Humbler epicures ask painting fc? a part 
of the joy which a good rousing sermon, or a doidesric hovd, 
gives them, and they have their ministers in plenty. Again, 
poetry b requested to fade into music and mystery, wd at ooce- 
modem song displays a marvellous al^rity in swooning. Sense 
soon vanishes into nonsense in a kind of aromatic pain that 
is half a pleasure, and of this kind of poetry Mr. Selkirk 
does not approve. Yet all this love of blending ana confusing the 
arts seems to bo an essential mark of dainty culture.” At the 
revivM of letters men made the same experiments. ** They ore 
insatiable of music,” Mr. Pater says of tho Pleiad; “ they cannot 
have enough of it; they desire a music of greater compass perhaps 
than words can possibly yield to drain out the last diops of sweet¬ 
ness which a certain note or accent oontains.” It is obvious that 
such hybrid productions of art must he feeble and sterile; the 
most that con be said for them is that they have an enigmatic' 
attraction of their own. This sort of attraction Mr. SoUtirk well 
illustralt^B by the example of Coleridge's Kubla Khan, A severely 
practical critic might call Kubla Khan melodious nonsense, hut he 
w'ould only ho demonstrating his own incapacity.^ If it is the 
business of poetry to givo pleasure, the succession of imaged which 
rise to the music of Coleridge’s magical lines must hold a place as 
high as the most tremendous^ thoughtful odes on duty or psfdms 
about the earnestness of liio. Again, a poem like Mr. William 
Mon-is's Blue CloBctf which has literally no more sense than a con¬ 
fused dream full of bright colours, will remain a source of enjoy¬ 
ment to the few people who are content to he pleased without 
aslring, like the Duchess in Alice in Wonderland^ for tho moral, 
of it.” 

Itefioction on these things brings us to two subjects which 
Mr. Selkirk discusses in his essays on Mysticism and Modem 
Poetry ” and on Scepticism and Modern Poet^.** In the first place, 
no man can truly say, os some critics are always saying, that this 
or that expression of human nature is no proper subject for poetiy, 
or that art can never take this shape or that. The proof is m the' 
poem or the painting. People aver that morality must never ho 
mado the theme of verse, that no poetiy is real poetry in which the 
highest and most permanent interests of the human spirit are dis¬ 
cussed. This is almost a commonplfice with some critics; and 
they are of course obliged to deny that lines like Mr. Arnold’s 
Iteeiffnatmi are poetry at all. Then criticism comes to an instruc¬ 
tive dead-lock. Who is to decide between the disputant who 
declares that Reiianation afl'ects him as only tnie poetry can, and 
the critic who cries that it leaves him as cold as uoes an essay of 
Adam Smith's P The controversy cannot be closed, unless one or the 
other party adopts Aristotle’s simple plan and calls his opponent 
** excessively uneducated.” Now in Mr. Selkirk’s essay on Scep¬ 
ticism and Modern Poetry ” he appears to us to hold alternately with 
both sides. He now wants to say that scepticism is incompatihlo 
wuth art; and, again, he cannot hide his'admiration of much of the 
poetry of scepticism. He u8estheword,tobesure,inawide sense,and 
once or twice almost apmais inclined to think every modem poet 
a sceptic who is not a Christian, or, at least, who is not a Theist. 
Thus Mr. Selkirk says that ** perhaps the most striking illustratioiv 
in more modem times of the manner in which the poetical fisculty 
may he overridden and paralysed by the action ox doubt is to bo 
found iu the life and writings of Arthur Hugh Olough.” We 
have heard Mr. Clough’s verses called ''poetry of the Thirty- 
nine Articles ”; and indeed it seems that, if Mr. Olough had not 
doubted, he might not have written verse at all. Doubt did not 
paralyse, but inspire him, it may he urged. If he bad been a pro¬ 
foundly convinced Christian, ^ might have been at most a rival 
of Keble or of Dr. Newman but & could hardly have left better 
verse than he has left. A man with a poetic turn writes about 
the thingti,. that mostly occupy his mind. If he doubts with all 
his heart, he writes about doubt; if be believes with all his heart, 
he writes about hope and comfort. His power, not hia topic,, 
makes his poetry good or bad, strong or feeble of wing* His 
doubt may be like a bat that haunts the outer chapels and 
the consecrated gi-aveyards, or it may be an eagle with its 
eyes fixed on the sun of a system beyond all weaker vision. 
Air. Clough’s gaze was certainly directed to the "white 
star of Truth,*^ Why should we suppose that ho would 
have been a greater poet if he had held another belief? He 
only did what he had it in him to do. Mr. Selkirk admits, 
or rather ho eagerly acknowledges with a frankness of praise whicb 
is one of his best critical gifts, that Mr. Arnold’s verses, Dover 
Ikaehj are " a lyrical burst unsurpassed in modem poetry for 
grandeur and breadth.” Yet no verses can be more fuU of the 
spirit of doubt, of nescience, to which the " sea of fiuth ” seema 
no more than a mournful and refluent tide. Mr, Selkirk says,. 
" There are perhaps few things in themselves more irrecoverably 
prosaic than doubt,” and this is a comfortable saying; for if a thing 
irrecoverably prosaic can suggest "an unsurpnsM lyrical out¬ 
burst,” there is little chence tnat the material of poetry will soon 
be exhausted* For our own no mood of man," morix^ about 
in this world not iealized,”mni no .paui that the niyetmy of th» 
universe and of his &te can infflet on him, eeems in say eeuso to- 
sale. Hr* S^lrk altematelT regards A«a# 

Gummidge esi " a leiie Ito. 

despondent and dejeeto," and aa Hie alndm^en*^ omiur- 
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passed lyrical outbursts. This is a sort of criticism which does 
uot hold water. If Mr* Selkirk had not somehow made op his 
mind that doubt was irrecoverably prosaic, he would stand in 
this irresolute attitude. His theory tells him that scepticism is a 
feeble^ futile tbingr--hi8 taste assures him that Mr. Arnolds poems 
are uncommonly nice; and if ho wants to be consistent, ho must 
part ndth either his taste or his theoiy. 

Mr.'Selkirkb seveio treatment of mysticism, music, and other 
topics, lomiiids us that modern criticism is exaspomtingly eager to 
be manly. Oritics insist, like Principal Sbairp and Mr. tiolkirk, on 
going out on the hills aud listening to the burns, and to Robert 
jdurns for that matter, and on breathing God s air and treading his 
heather. Mr. Selkirk especially calls lor the poetry “ that shakes 
us up and awakens the soul to a new sense of its possibilities and 
ueceesities.*’ He likes the verso that sends you out to the hills 
alone, to discover for youisulf the sources from which all true poetry 
flows, aud convince you that poetry, like the kingdom of lieavea,is 
within you.” As long as this discovery does not end in trying to 
get poetry out of you, and in publishing the conviction that it is 
within you, it is very agreeable. To he all for open air and native 
inspiration is,a natarm reaction against the poetry of the hot¬ 
house and the rhyming dictionary. Yet, after dl, the multitude 
is not the best judge of poetry, nor is iguorance a desirable state for 
the poet. If Jiuras had known more, and known the right things, 
he would not have been spoiled, as we are often told, but ver^ 
much improved. If Mr. Walt Whitman, the type of your open-air 
bard, knew more, he would know that most of the things worth 

S which he shouts in a “barbaric yap” have been molo- 
1 expressed by mere Kuropcan aud Asiatic poets. Mr. 
iSelkirk is by no means uaturnlly fond of what Professor Rlachie 
w’oulcl callunkempt ” poetry. Ills natural taste is extremely 
refined, and even, we cannot help guessing, attracted to what is 
recondite. If it were not so, could he* possibly have called Mr. 
Rossetti’s JVmfwcA “one of the most perfect poems of the century”? 
Nature made him un hut a little gram of some sort of con¬ 

science prompts him to speak up for what is called “ inspiration,” 
“ the divine necessity ” of singing, and the “ unpremeditated art ” 
which so very, very rarely produces anything that lives.* If ever 
art seemed unpremeditated, it was that of Shelley's lyrics, and we 
know how often he corrected, how he blotted till his manuscript 
was illegible. It is better, perhaps, that a writer's conflict of 
Opinion should bo visible than that he should bo the fanatic of a 
theory. 

Mr. Selkirk’s essays reflect very clearly the flux and reflux of 
taste in the mind of a cultivated man who likes to reason about the 
metaphysics of poetry. Most of us probably liavo our hot and 
cold tits about this or that poet of the day, and i)r<ibably the majo¬ 
rity come back, as Mr, Selkirk seems to do, to conttuited pleasure 
in the earlier works of Mr. Tennyson. If Mr. Stdkirk’s critical 
opinion wavers, as to us it seems to do, he may address the reader 
who finds fault with him in the words of the French poet 
Uypocrftc loutGur, mon seinblablr, mgn frero. 


MACLEOD OF DAllE.* 

I N his latest, which is also to our thinking thus far his best, novel 
Mr* Black has made a bold experiment, the audacity of which is 
jiistifled by its success, lie has introduced in the very midst of 
the ordinary occurrences of life in the present day an event which 
would be startling enough in a romance which demt with a remote 
period, and to which in tJiese times it is the merit of Mr. Black's 
art to have given an aspect of possibility. He has indeed found 
it necessary to account for this catastrophe on the principle of 
Deus vult perderCf and the real or supposed need for this 
gives a certain weakness to the character of his hero, which one 
would like to have removed. Also it may be fairly objected that 
a study of incipient insanity, however delicately handled, is not 
only somewhat too painful a- theme for the pages of a novel in Mr. 
Black’s stylo, but is also artistically out of place. To this it may 
be replied that a writer of unusual talent is to be commended 
rather blamed for declining to model all his work upon one 
plan, and for iulUHing an element of passionate romance into a 
fiction of present manners and customs. Trobably no one 
is better aware than Mr. Bhick ihat, by contriving an end 
as tragic as any end can be for a story which contains 
scones as bright and pleasant ns any that ho has written, ho 
will outrage the Sensibilities of-a large number of readers. But 
it would be hard If a successful novelist might not sometimes 
indulge his artistic ambition and please himself rather than the 
general ruu of his readers. Besides, ^leople who want only to be 
amused can stop short of the catastrophe to the book and invent 
an ending after their own hearts. 

Macleod of Dare, otherwise Sir Keith Macleod, is the last of his^ 
widowed mother's six sons, “ a tall, sparely-built, sinewy young 
fellow, with a sun-tanned cheek, and crisp and curling hair, and 
with a happy and careless look about his niputh that rather blinded 
one to the firm lines of his face.” When we are introduced to 
him in the flrit chapter he is on the point of leaving Castle Hare, 
for the first time, for London, and he goes oil* in a steamer to 
Greenock, accompanied only by his fait^ul collie Oscar. “ It is 
the lost of my six eons that has gone f^om me,” says his mother 

* Maehwi of Date. A Kovel. By William Black, Authof ef “ Madcup 
Violet.” “A l^oeM of Thule,** Ac* 3 vols. Loudon i MacmiBaii & Go. 


sorrowfully; and his cousiu Janet, who has been brought up with 
him, administers such consolation as she can to the old lady, 
although we are led to infer that the parting is no leas bitter to 
her than to l^ady Macleod. Soon after his arrival in London 
' Macleod is taken in tow by a cousin in the army, named Norman 
Ogilvie, who undertakes to look after him generally during his 
visit. By way of a besginning, he carries Macleod oft’ to luncneooi 
with a certain Mrs. Ross, and on the way ‘Ogilvie thinks it his 
duty to warn his charge of some of the pitfalls which may beset 
his path:— 

“ Mrs. Ross is a, very handsome woman,” he remarked. 

“ Indeed.” 

And uncommonly fascirmllug too, when she likes.” 

"Really ? ” 

" You had better look out if she tries to fasoinate you.” 

"She is a married woinnu,” said Macleod. 

"They are always the worst,” said this wise person ; " for they are jealous 
of the younger women 

" Oh, that is all nonscu^^e,” said Macleod, bluntly. <* T am not such a 
greenhorn. 1 have read all that kind of talk in books and magazines—it 
is ridiculous. . Do you Uiink 1 will believe that married women have so 
little scif-ruapect as to make themselves the laaghiiig<stook of men ? ” 

" Mv dear fellow, they liavo carMoads of sclf-respoct. What I moan is, 
th.at Airs. Rchh is a bit of a lion-hunter j and she may take a fancy to make 
a lion of 3*011 — 

" That is better than to ni.akc; an uss of me, as you suggested.*’ 

When they get into South Kensington their hansom breaks 
down, a circumstance which gives us an opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with' Macleods strength and reaainess. 
One of the wheels has come oft’, the horse has run away, 
and the doors have gut jammed together. Ogilvie sits quietly 
where he is until the cab turus over and stops; but Mac¬ 
leod having dashed open the doors with a drive of his foot, 
takes a flying leap on to the pavement while the hansom is in full 
cancer. At Mr.<(. Ross’s luncheon Macleod sits next to a Miss 
White, who makes a great impression upon him. When they went 
upsiiiirs she was told oil’ to show him a view of a great elm tree 
from the window. “ lie followed her, and knew not which to 
adiniro the more—the careless simplicity of her manner or the 
singular symmetry of her tall and slender iiguro. He had nevp 
seen any statue or any picture in any bdok to be compared with 
this woman, who was so line and rare and delicate that she seemed 
only a beautiful tall flower in this garden of flowers.’* Pre¬ 
sently Macleod falls to tolling stories of Highland vendettas iu 
bygone times, which have so strong an eflcct on Miss White that 
Mrs. Ross interrupts them hastily with a request to her for a 
French song, upon which she sits aown at the piano, and sings 
with wonderful expression certain Highland songs which put toe 
last touch to her conquest of Maclei^. As the two young men 
walk away, Ogilvie oflers to take his cousiu to a party that night 
at Ivttdy Beauregard’s, to which Macleod answers, “ Will Mibb 
White he there ? ** Ogilvie replies that he thinks she will not, but 
that he knows they will find her at the Piccadilly Theatre. 
Thither accordingly they go, and while the piece is beginning 
Macleod looks eagerly round the stalls and boxes for the face 
which he hopes to see:— 

Suddenly his heart seemed to stand still altogether. It was a light, gladi 
laugh—the sound of a voice be knew,—that seemed to have pierced him as 
with a rifledMilI; and at the same munieut,frora the green shimmer of foliage 
in the balcony, there stepped into the glare of the hall a 3*uung girl with 
life and laughter and a merry enrelessncss in her face and eyes. She threw 
her Rim round her mother's neck and kissed her. She bowed to the legal 
person. She flung her garden-hat on to a couch ; and got up on a chair 
to get fresh seed put in for Iter canar}*. It was all done so Mtnply, and 
naturally, and gracefull}’, that in an instant a Ore of life and reality sprang 
into the*whole of this sham thing. The older woman was no longer a 
marionette, but the anguiah-stricken mother of this ^ay and heedless girl. 
And when the daughter jumped down from the chair again—her canary 
on her Anger—and when she come forward to |>ct and caress and remon¬ 
strate with her inoLher—and when the glare of the lights flashed on the 
merry eyes, and on the white teeth and laughing lips—tliere was no longer 
any doOht po!>siblo. Maclcod's face was quite pole. He took the pro¬ 
gramme from Ogilvie’s hand, and for a miiiuie or two stared mechanically 
ut the numo of Miss Geutrude White printed on the pink tinted paper. £te 
gave it him b.a(;k without a woid. Ogilvie only smiled ; he was prQud of 
the surprise he had planned. 

As loug ns she is on the stage Macleod laughs with her laughter 
and weeps with her tears, aud when the act-drop descends he 
wakes up as from a trance. Ogilvie begins to chaff him after 
his fashion, and is then suddenly conscience-stricken and de¬ 
livers himself of this admirably typical niece of criticism. “ Mind 
you,” he said, “ 1 think it is awfully good mvaelf. I can't 
pump up any enthusiasm for most things that people rave about; 
but i do think this girl is uncommonly clever. And then she 
always dresses like a lady.” At the end of the play they fall in 
with Colonel and Mrs. Ross, and Macleod receives an invitation 
to join a wateivparty the next day which Miss White is idsoi 
to join. From the theatre they go on to Lady Beauregard's, where, 
when Macleod is introduced to a handsome old lady, “ a 
of compassion went through him, for he thought that eoma ae^ 
dent h^ befallen tbe poor lady’s costume, and that it had fallnn 
down a bit unknown to herself; but be soon perceived that moat 
of tbe other women were dresm similarly, aoma of tbe j^dubger 
ones indeed having the back of their, dreaa open praciioaUy to tbe 
waist. He wond^d what hia mother and Janet vrould say to 
this style.” After they haib left the party and Qij^lvie has taken 
his way back to Aldershot, Macleod aita fox long in hia rooms 
smokiug Ends tbihhii^ of Gerjteude White. “ A Are of impati^ 
ence and irestl^aate WAS burning in hii heart ; a din as’of 
brazen instrumehts-^What wpa the air^ the fhriqiu^' 
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tm ]^yedP-"Wa8 in his ears; sleep or rest wad out 
of the question.’* So, aocomnanied by the faithful Oscar, 
be takes a walk down to the Embankment. At this point Mr. 
Black throws out a hint that in his story, as in Musset’s 
comedies, there is a dark fate waiting in the background to en- 
■l^oad at the proper time the people whose careless gaiety and 
happiness are shown to us. “ What of this morning walk? ” he 
asks. Perhaps it wks unimportant enough. Onl^, in after times, 
he once or twn^ thought of it; and very clearly indeed he could 
see himself standing there in the early light, looking out on the 
shining waters of the river. They say that when you see yourself 
too vividly—when you imagine that you yourself are standing 
before yourself—that is one of the signs of madness.” Thus no 
reader can complain that ho docs not get fair warning of the dark 
turn which the story is to take* This scone is illustrated, and on 
the whole well illustrated, by Mr. T. ^ Graham; and this may 
be a convenient opportunity for speaking of the somewhat new 
feature of the illustrations by which the throe volumes of 
Macleod of Dare are adorned. These are supplied by Mr. I’ettie, 
Mr. T. Graham, Mr. Boughton, Mr. Orenardson, Mr. Colin 
Hunter, Mr. MaeWhirter, Mr, 0 . E. Johnson, Mr. Aitkun, Mr, 
Paed, Mr. Millais, Mr. Pow’ell, and Mr. P. Graham. The list of 
names is imposing enough; but it must uufortunatcly bo confessed 
that the general result of the illustrations is to prove that good 
painters may be exceedingly bad book-illustrators. One of the 
ulustrations—the last in the book—is a portentous piece of work, 
which indicates a terrific thunderstorm by a thing which looks like 
one arm of a lazy-iongs drawn in w'bite chalk on a blackboard. 
It has been often observed that no two readers will forni the same 
picture in their minds of a fictitious personage, and it is perhaps 
in order to meet as many tastes as possible that the illustrators of 
Ma^od of Dare have provided us with three or four entirely 
different versions of, Sir Keith’s personal appearance. 

After his walk down to the Embankment in the early morning, 
Macleod continues to meet Miss White at various places, once at 
the Caledonian Ball, where he does not at first recognize her in 
her disguise, and whoreanotherhint is given that, however bright 
things may look, there is no happiness instore for Sir Keith in the 
end. He closes his visit to London by giving a magnificent 
^^rd^n-party at a friend's house, in the course of which Miss White 
ffives him a flower, and he then goes back to Castle Dare. There 
he is strangely dejected and absent-minded, until Ogilvie arrives 
for the shooting. This, besides giving Mr. Black an opportunity 
for introducing a spirited description of a day on the moor, gives 
Sir !l^ith a chance of confiding his passion to his cousin, who makes 
some sensible remarks, to which the other of course pays no attention. 
In the dialogue between the two the fact that there is somei lung 
ehnomol inldacleod's state of mind is brought out unobtrusively 
and with considerable skill. Meanwhile Gertrude, to whom Mac¬ 
leod sends a handsome present of otter skins, is Ihinking a great 
deal of him, much to the disgust of her father, a perfectly placid 
and perfectly selfish old man, whose character is very well drawn, 
and of hat little sister, who has hated Macleod over since hetl^‘ated 
her as a child. Presently Macleod finds an excuse for coming 
l»ck to London; and, after some passionate pleading, persuades 
Gertrude to promise to give up the stage and marry him. When 
he goes Wck to Oostlo Dare he has to break the news to his mother 
and gain her tolerance of his proposed marriage with an actress, a 
task of considerable difficulty, in which .Tnnet gives him all her 
help. The lovers exchange letters, of course, and in one of hers 
ehe bogs Macleod to destroy a former one in which she spoke 
slightingly of a certain Mr. Lonmel, a groat painter who never 
exhibits to the vulgar crowd, but is worshipped by a select circle 
of devotees.” Of his bouse and himself she had written an amusing 
description, charged with not ill-natured ridicule. But, on closer 
acquaintance with him, she has grown to believe that ** the passion 
that he has for bis art, and his patience and concentration aud self- 
aacrifice,” are noble. This is naturally the beginning of the evil 
fortune which overtakes the hero. However, Gertrude 
and her father ptiv the visit to Oostlh Bare which’ they 
have promised, and Macleod goes out in his boat full 
of liappiness to take them off from the eteamer. To his 
delighted Welcome to you, sweetheart I ” she only answers “ How 
do you do, Keith P Must we go down these steps P ” and when 
the piper who has come in the boat strikes im a pibroch in her 
honour, she begs to have the noise stopped. She is received with 
true Highland hospitality by eveiy ouo about the place; but the 
wild life which at a distance seemed so romantic only fills her with 
terror and repulsion. lu the com'se of her visit there is one 
incident which seems to us the one great blunder in the book. 
She and her father are taken out to sea on a moonlight night by 
Macleod; the weather, which hne been stormy all day, turns out 
to be still squally; and though in a good seargoing boat, well- 
manned, there is really no dan^r, she fancies herself, not un- 
tiaturally, in extreme peril, and clings to Keith, who, wanting the 
full use of his arm for tne rudder, puts her aside with words of 
comfort that are drowned by the wind. She imagines that he has 
shaken her off to secure his own safety in case of their being swamped, 
and when the final rupture comes she tells him sot Whether this 
was designed to give a better colour to her change of feeling, or 
to show the reel shallowness of hep nature, or, as is most probable, 
for both purposes, we cannot regard it as anything but unfbrtunate. 
No girl so clever as Miss White could make so strange a mistake 
concerning a man of whose conduct she had seen so much. Even 
If in the confiuion of the moment she had jud{^ him by a standard 
of which he had no conception, after reflection must hate convinced 


her and made her ai^amed of her error. And her character is in 
the end quite disagreeable enough without the needless basensM 
shown in her believing in and hoarding up thit m an ins^ce of 
cowardly selfishni^ on his part. From the occasion on which this 
takes pfce a succession of exciting scones carries ua on to the Tted, 
which is terrible enough, aud the exact nature of whidi readers 
may find out for themselves. a . . 

We have said that the boldness of Mr. Black’s venture is justi¬ 
fied by its success. We should, for our part, have been more 
pleased had ho been yet more hold, and arrived at his goal with¬ 
out sending his hero mad, How'ever, as the novel stands, it 
reveals a decided gain on the author's part in power and in artistic 
perception, and throughout it runs tho charm of his style, the only 
danger in which is a slight inclination to trickiness. 


MAYNE’S HINDU LAW.* 

M b. AYNE has undertaken a difficult and much needed 

work, and has done it exceedingly Well. Even a reader 
without special knowledge of the subject may see that the 
book carries on its loco the evidence of laborious, careful, and 
independent research. Mr. Mayne'a treatise is iu the first place 
a practical one; but ho has wisely aimed at mailing it something 
more. Ho writes, if not for laymen, yei> for those lawyers 
who tako a wider interest in their profession than is called for 
by the immediate needs of their clients' affairs. He has never 
forgotten that he is dealing with topics which would still have the 
greatest historical and scientific interest if tho actual observance 
of Hindu law were to cease throughout India. This is not only 
a virtue to be commended in all legal writings which profess to lie 
more than tho mere tools of a lawyer’s trade (though it is still fer 
from common), but in the case of Hindu law it is a virtue of such 
importance that it may bo considered almost necessary. For an 
English lawyer coming to the consideration of Hindu institutions 
finds himself in presence of a state of things to which not only 
the definitions and ideas of English jurisprudence arc inapplicable, 
but such as altogether to biiffie tho English legal habit of mind. 
Here wo find our law marked out by definite legislative and 
judicial authorities; special and local" customs are allowed a 
certain influence in modifying general rules, but sparingly and 
somewhat grudgingly; and the tendency of the whole 
modern development of the law is to confine such varia¬ 
tions within ever narrower bounds. The student must go further 
back in our legal Jiistory than the earliest books that can now be 
cited for any practical purpose, if ho would realize the fact that 
English law has passed through a customary stage. In India we 
jind, on the ciuiti-ary, that custom is still dominant. The people 
subject to Hindu law are governed iu their daily life and social 
relations by a vast body of usage, resting on grounds of several 
kinds, which are, bow^ever, very difficult to disentangle, and further 
complicated by systematic fiction. Tho fiction consists in referring 
the existing usages to tho authority of ancient texts of a sacred 
or ^uasi-sacred character, and other works of more or less antiquity 
whicli profess to interpret them, but really supersede them. The 
authoritative commontaries are themselves subject to an over¬ 
growth of more recent local interpretation, in which room is 
gradually found for needs unprovided for by archaic institutions, 
but felt in the experience of succeeding generations. It is neces¬ 
sary to bear in mind, as Mr. Mayne points out, that Eastern 
society u unchanging only by comparison with the pace of Western 
civilization; in truth it does change, though slowly. But the 
chnnge is not accomplished without resistance and interference; 
tho fiction abovo mentioned cun be kept up only with the aid of 
the learned class, which, being also the priestly class, has interests 
of its own apart from the wider popular movement, and is always 
eager for opportunities t^ive them the sanction of established use. 
I'ho same class is natara% anxious to assign a religious origin or 
sign^^Msance to as many institutions as possible, and is thus under 
strong temptation to pervert tho natural development of the 
customary law and falsify its history. In the case of suttee 
(probably tlie only one at all familiar to the English public), 
Brahmauicol ambition did not stick even at the fai^oation iff a 
text. Thus a real struggle goes on, partly between the Brahmanical 
theoiy of what the law should be and the general practice more 
or leiss consciously determined by motives of convenience, partly 
between tho develo|ied Hindu law and the diSbrent thougn 
analogous local systems with which it comes in contact by neigh¬ 
bourhood or intormixturo. 

It is easy to see what snares and pitfallB are here spread for the 
English dispenser of justice. If he deals with B^du institutions 
wiuioat historical and scientific training he is in imminent danger 
of going wrong, both in deciding where and bow far toie Hindu 
law of the hooks is applicable and in determining what it is* He 
will be unable to distinguish real native usage from artificial 
Brabmanical encroachments; or, if he attempts to he independent, 
he may take the Hindu fiction seriously, and go back to the ancient 
authoiities. He may treat these as if he were interpreting a 
statute, and disregard modern opinions which are clearly inoonsis- 
tent with their terms. Once out of ten times that he goes on tiiis 
principle he may removo an abuse; but in the otim nfpe be will 
be reviving archaic and obsolete kw> The meanii^ of the tmets Is 
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often obeeuTo^ and the tranelationB are not alwa3^B to bo 

relied on; but^ when thia ditHculty ia surmounted»there remains 
the dang^ of nving the force of law to texts which in practice 
have never had it* Mr. Mayne tells us that this has actiuiUy 
happened to a great extent in Southern India, where the nomin tl 
ultimate authority is tho Milaksharit, a conuuentary by an author 
of unoertnin dete, but not less than seven or eight cei tu Ics old. 
** It was aa if a German were to administer Itiuglish law t orn tho 
resources of a library furnished with Fleta, Glanville, and Bracton, 
and terminating with Lord Coke.” 

In Bengal tho work of authority found in possossion of tho Held 
by English judges had ostablisbod a distinct and comparatively 
modern school; and the divermsc/tola, to borrow the Koman torin, 
of Bengal on the one hand and Western and Southern India on 
the other still bear rival sway in their respective provinces. There 
are other differences besides, but Mr. Mayuo admits only two prin¬ 
cipal schools. Tho loading commentaries w^ero swelled by a suc¬ 
cession of native wrilei*8 whose labours, wo presume, are now cut 
short h^ the regular publication of Law lleports. Advocates of 
professional education for women may he interested in knowing 
that among the many commentators on the JMitaksharti there has 
been one lady,' by name Lakshmidevi; but her male successors, J)r, 
Biihler informs us, have agreed in esteoming her work of but small 
authority. Its assistance, howover, was not disdained by Oolo- 
hrooko. Mr. Mayne’s own general opinion us to tho origins of 
existing. Hindu law is that the importance of the Brahmanical 
element has been exaggerated, and that much of what is recognized 
as law by the Brahmauic writers rests on a foundation of aborigi¬ 
nal usage which is not even Aryan, lie obviously thinks that 
the developed Hindu law, collected from the authoritative books 
as interpreted by native experts, has boon applied much too widely 
and indiscriminately; hut fie also rect»ginzes a genuine process of 
adoption or absorption of Brahmanical rules among tho ruder 
populations. In this luat ca.se there is an especiid danger of assuni- 
ing more of tho Sanskrit iurisprudonee to bo applicable than may 
have really been adopted by such people. 

It would be out of place here to follow Mr. Mayne through the 
dctdls of Hindu family relations; we can only call attention tu a 
few of the striking contrasts with Westei-n institutions. In the 
first place, wo have spoken of family relations only; and it is 
startling at tho outset to European lawyers to find a system in 
which the law of tho family all but swallows up ovorything else. 
Tho chapter of ownership and its modifications, as wo understand 
it, can find but little room where several ownership is the excep¬ 
tion. For the same reason the law of obligations is rudimentary; 
tho native books have somotliing to sny concerning debts, but the 
nature of the obligation itself apj^eara to bo much less important 
than tho question whether it binds the family of tho diiblor; and 
the burden of an unpaid debt, especially an ancestor's debt, is 
more relimous than civil. It is a sin 1o deprive the ancestor of 
spiritual benefit by omitting to satisfy his debts. This, however, 
has a pretty close parallel in the testamentary jurisdiction of our 
own ecclesiastical courts, which pruftssed to be founded on a like 
reason. There is an elaborate and comjilicated scheme of inherit* 
ance, but the rights arising under it are quite different in their 
nature, at least under the more archaic system of the MiUlkshar^, 
from those of heirs and dovisces under Koman or English law. 
Again, it is not strictly correct to apeak of diversities of local law, 
for all Hindu law is personal, and a family migrating to another 
province carries its own law with it. Even single families may 
no governed by peculiar usages as to descent or otherwise. 

The heading of Morrii^e and Somhip ” will be among tho 
most interesting to students of early institutions. Mr. Mayne 
takes note of Mr. McLenium’s opinions, but thinks there is no real 
evidence of polvandry having at any time been an Aryan usage. 
The oldest Ilindu law of which we *know anything assumes that 
descent can be traced fur many generations in the male line; and 
the facts or legends relied on by Mr. McLennan are in part ex¬ 
ceptional, in part capable of being accounted for in other ways. 
One important point in archaic society is that a son is highly 
prized, and is regarded as a valuable property for his father. Hence 
we find, besides the regular form of adoption which has continued 
to modern rimes, many other devices by which a son might be 
procured, who in many coses was not the father's natural son at 
all. The levirato is to bo explained, in Mr. Moyne's view, as a 
relic, not of polyandry, but of a wider ussge which was formerly 
common, or at all events recognized, in India. Polygamy, which 
in modem Hindu law is unlimited, Boems to be an innovation; so 
is the prohibition of a woman's second marriage. If it is asked,” 
says Mr. Mayne, ** why the law varied in exactly the opposite 
direorion in regard to aeooud marriages of men, tho only answer I 
can suggest is that men have always moulded the law of marriage 
\so Bs to be most agreeable to themselves.” The general result 
of Mr. Mayne's diecusrion is that monogamy was the Aryan ideal 
as far beck as we can trace the existence of family relations, sub¬ 
ject in all probability to occasional imitation of other customs of 
non-Aryan tribes. But any one who proceeded from ibis to draw 
a fimey picture of primitive Aryan morality would find himsefi 
very much at faidt, as abundantly appears from what is sanctioned 
by the Sanskrit law-books. 

In the case of adoprion we And the curious fiction that the 
adopted son most he of such an ||a and caste that he might con- 
cei^hly have been the real son of the adoptive father. It is 
per^pa not less rational in itself than the English fiction which 
nndta ^ xatitotion of ttoauthorized acts to such acts aa 
the Idind]^ ooold bare autborised at the rime« Mr. Mayne 


derives it from the Brahmanical theory that the main. object 
of adoption is to keep up tho family sacrifices, which now 
pervades the whole Hindu doctrine of adoption. Both here 
and'in the general law of inheritance the inUuence of Brahman 
expounders has tended to absorb or supplant earlier custom. In 
l^ngal, and there alone, Brahmanism has been so completely 
triumphant aa to work out a system in which the table of deecont 
is framed in strict accordance with tho varying degrees of 
spiritual efficacy ascribed to the oiierings made by tho surviving 
relations on behalf of the ancestor. In the rest of India it 
has been comparatively unsuccessful. It may well be doubted 
whether the religious motive has been the prevailing one even 
among the most orthod(jx Hindus in historical times; but when 
we remem b«ir the express testimony of Gaiua to the anxiety felt by 
the ancients that an inheritanco should not he left vacant, ** ut 
esseut qui sacra facerent,” we must admit that the religious theory 
of succession was deeply rooted in early Aryan society. Mr. 
Mayne, so far agreeing with Mr. Spencer, connects this with 
ancestor-worship; the certain antiquity of Aryan ancostor-worship 
is indeed not his least cogent argument agauist Mr. McLennana 
theory of primitive polyandry. But this does not prevent the 
Brahniauical doctrine that the right to inherit follows the right to 
ofibr funeral sacrifices from being an innovation on ancient practice 
or even an inversion of it. We should expect both the right of 
inheriting and tho duty of making tho offerings to go in the male 
lino, and this is what we find in the early Hindu bow. It is also 
found that when for any reasdu tho estate goes out of the direct 
line the sacrificial duty goes with it. And thus in early Boman 
law it appears from the passage in Galas that a mere casual 
occupier could effectually perform the rites, to which there seems 
to bo no Indian parallel. 

The discussion of the Hindu law of property is also of great 
interest. Mr. Mayne declines to derive the communal institations 
of India from any theory of prehistoric social relations. He thinks 
the transition from an undefined tribal ownership of tho district 
occupied by a- tribe to an ownership defined as between families, 
and thence tu tho ownership of individuals, may bo accounted for 
by the natural elVects of population increasing beyond the point 
up to which laud is to be had for the taking. The cause operating 
with different intensity at different times and places, we find the 
effects produced in different degrees. Thus in the PunjUb there 
ore three forms of village community: one in which the common 
interest is divided into shares, but there are no several boldines; 
another'in which the bolding are several, but subject to retus- 
tributiou; and a thiiYl in which the individual member's interest 
is both several and fixed. And there are corresponding stages in 
the positiou of a Hindu family with regard to its members. Indi¬ 
visible families are still found among the non-Aryan people of 
Southern India; but both the right of individualB to acquire 
separate property, and the possibility of dividing the family estate 
itself by pflrtition, have long since )}een recognized in Hindu law. 
The Brahmanical authorities, indeed, encourage partition on the 
avowed ground that it multiplies ceremonies; the same influence 
has been in favour of increasing powers of alienation, on the 
OTound, as Mr. Mayne suggests, that a wider field was thus opened 
lor gifts to pious uses. It is therefore in Bengal, where Brahmanism 
has hi^en strongest, that we find the armiaio family system in 
the most unstable condition and tho greatest fireedom of alienarion 
allowed. With regard to women’s lowers and property, however, 
sacerdotal influence baa throui^houtIndia worked for restriction; 
though in some parts powerful tamilies have retained their in¬ 
dependent customs, which may he taken as rslics of pre-Brah- 
manical institutions. But this rostriotion has taken place for the 
exceptional reasons lately pointed out by Sir H. S. Maine. Under 
tho Bengal system wo find individual rights in a fair state of 
development. The co-parceners in a joint family have distinct 
shares which are capable of aLienation, and are not thrown back 
into the mass of the family estate by the owner's death. 

Other important topics are handled by Mr. Mayne of which we 
have said nothing, euoh as the Hindu will, which he does not, 
like some modern w'ritera, consider as a mere importation from 
English law. But we could not hope to do more than indicate 
the character and value of his book. We ought to add that it 
also possesses in a high degree^ the qualities which practising 
lawyers in India will expect of it. The matter is well arranged, 
the statement is clear, doubtful points are fully discussed, and 
difficulties are not evaded. 11 is the work of a lawyer who masters 
bis authorities, not of a compiler who is mostezed oy them. 


GOWAN ON CONSUMPTION.* 

O FTEN as the curability of consumption, like that el 
cancer, has been proclaimed in one quarter or anothor, th^ 
promise of cure is stilt regarded aa a delusion by most meoioM 
men as well as by phthisical patients. The despondency tbnn 
engendered on botn sides becomes about the sorest means of. 
bringing its own foreboding of ill to pass. It is not to be e;^ 
pccted that a phymoian who believes hia patient to beyond 
cure can do much to Relieve himi especially if he allows himself 
to betray this b^ef, whether dimctly or, by imj^eation, as 
he is the more likely to do the more conscientious and candid he 
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IB by tompdrament The patient, on the other hiixid, on bearing 
brom bis outspoken and sYmpathizing adviser that his symptoms 
are thoso of unmistakable phthisis, gives himself up to a despair 
against which the most Bhilml treatment will contend in vain. Not 
a few medical practitioners will echo the words of the late eminent 
Br. FeUx von Niemeyer, that he had, during his early practice, lost 
ma^ a patient from galloping conauotption simply mcause he re¬ 
gards the case as hopeless from the first. In a Utile volume just 
nut forth by Dr. Peter Gowan, a graduate of the University of 
Edinburgh, who has since held the post of Physician and Surgeon 
in Ordinary at the Court of Siam, this problem, one of the most 
important within the whole pale of medical science, is brought 
before the attention of the profession and the public upon 
^unds which comdiend it to their most respectful atten¬ 
tion. ^ It contain^ as the writer urges, the earliest attempt at an 
exposition in the English langusge of the theory of the causation 
and treatment of consumption put forth by l)r. Brelimer of Gor- 
bersdorf, as the subject of his inaugural tbesis for his doctorate 
in me^cine. Whilst addresaing the profession Dr. Gowan is at 
the same time desirous of the attention of non-medieal roador.<4, 
and has consequently avoided as much as possible the use of tech¬ 
nical phraseology. 

A great point—everything, in truth—is gained if the fact that 
consumption has been cured can lie set beyond dispute. Now that any 
medical man, or at least any medical man who has attended the post¬ 
mortem room when a student, can doubt this fact, seems to J)r. 
Gowan simply inexplicable. In the bodies of patients who have died 
from diseases other than consumption, the lungs are often found to 
present iinmistaJcable proofs of tubt^rcular deposits or cavities having 
existed in them at some previous lime, which have afterwards | 
healed through shrinking and adhesion of their walls. No dictum, 
be asserts, is more certainly true than that of Dr. Carswell, that 
pathological anatomy never })erhaps afiordud more conclusive proof 
of the curability of any disease than it has in the case of pulmonary 
phthisis:— 

The late Professor Bennett of Edinburgh mode a scries of pn%t-mnrtcm 
examinations in tho yenr X845, and found that in the lungs of not fewer 
than one>third of nil (tcrsons over forty years of ago wlio.sci ImhIIcs 
examined, there were unqucsiioniiblo proofof consumption having pic- 
viously existed and of having been arrested or cured. In toiue of tlioso 
cases there were shrinking and packering of the lung substance; and, on 
making sections of such parts, scars were brougiit into view, wliich showed 
that portions of the lung had been destroyed and that the cnvdf ins tbun 
had hcoled by contraction and adhesion of their walls. In other 
cases the disease iiad been arrested in the first stage, the products of inflam¬ 
mation having shrunk and undergone chalky degcnenition, the muss of 
morbid products being shut off from the healthy lung substance by a 
capsule of fibrous tissue formed round it. 

The po$t‘moTteni examinations of the bodiesnf persons who had died at a 
more advanced period of life (from sixty upwards) made by Drs. Bogee and 
Bottdet at the Salp^'trikre and Btrfure llospitals, showed that of Mieh 
persons from one-half to four-fifths had at soino period of their lives sufrerod 
from consumption, perfect recovery from wbjch iiad taken j)jacc either with 
or without medical aid—ncrliaps, indccfl, in spite of it. 

In the year t849 Dr. Walshe published the results of his experience in 
the Brompton Hospital for Consurnpiiou, which were to ihc eflcct— 

(i.) That in about 4!^ per cent, of all caH's admitted, all the general 
sjoiiptoms ana physical signs were removed. 

(3.) That ill about 8 per cent, the general symptoms disap])carcrl, 
but some abnormal sounds could still be heard on listening 
to tho cheat. 

(3.) That more than half of the cases of phthisis undergo improve¬ 
ment which is more or less permanent. 

By car© and skill the physician can give as much aid to nature, the 
great healer, in her ellbrts to cfiect tho healing of an ulcerated 
lung as the surgeon can to the natural process of the healing of 
an ulcer on any outer part of the body. Not that it is pretendedl 
that eveiw case of consumption can bo cured, or even that in any 
cose the lung can be restored to precisely the same condition that 
it was in bemro the invasion of the disease, 'i'he scars, or traces 
of ulceration, will remain, as they did in tho case of the bodies re¬ 
ferred to above. ' But tho progress of ulceration may be checked, 
and the substance of the lung-tissuo resume its normal functions.' 
Physicians who maintain the curability of phthisis do so, as 
Dr. Gowan is careful to explain, ^<only in the same sense 
an which they assert tho curability of ulcerations, whether 
external or internal, of measles, scarlatina, typhus, or typhoid 
fevers, deaths from which are taking place every day in tho year.” 

In every one of the three stages of consumption, a cure in the sense 
of complete arrestation of the morbid process and healing of j 
the ulceration may often be effected, althou^ it need scarcely be 
said that the earlier the stage of the disease m which treatment is 
begun the more Hkely is the skill of the physician to be of use. 

It ]8 to the proper treatment to be adontoa for the arrestation, 
and still more for the prevention of phthisis, as the practical 
object of his work, that' the author applies himself, after laying 
down in the opening portion of his work the nature and diagnosis 
of the disease, its symptoms and' processes of development, and 
its causes, internal and external to the organism. 

Dr. Gowan is careful to distinguish the two constitutional types 
Wliich peculiarly predispose to consumption—the simple consump¬ 
tive, or nbthimcal, and the scrofulous type—which are held by 
jnwy medical autborities to be incapable of distinction from each 
other, consumption being regarded by them as in all cases only a 
manifestation of scrofula. The scrofulous constitution is Jn hk e 
maniyr not to be confounded with actual scrofula, any more than 
the phtl^cal habit is to be held to be the same as acute phthisis, 
though the one may readily develop into the other. The wnewd 
aapectofa person ofscrofhloushaMt is to be disUigui^^, 1 by 
great prooeness to putrefrotion of the aecretioDS; 2^ a dispositiw 


to the development of low types of tissue; 3, ll|)r sluggishness of 
the absorbents, end inability to carry oif the products of inflamma¬ 
tion. Acute miliary tuberculosis fieing readily produced by the 
absorption of minute particles of the cheesy matter so frequently 
''present in glands aflected by scrofulous inflammation, the depressed 
state of nutrition renders difficult the healing of ulcera ed lung-, 
tissue, and tl 0 absorption of the inflammatory products in the lung. 
Thus the scrofulous habit, whether inherited or acquired, peculiarfy 
predisposes to consumption. The characteristics of the phthisical 
habit, such ns tho long neck, flat and shallow chest, and wide 
hollow spaces between the ribs, have been shown by Rokitansky to 
bo associated with striking internal deviations from normal struc¬ 
ture—namely, with small, weak heart and main blood-vessels, and 
bulky but uabby lungs. Dr. Brehmeris investigations went to 
explain tho frequency with which phthisis is developed in pewona 
presenting these anatomical peculiarities. It being admitted on all 
sides that the blood is the fluid by which nourishment is supplied to 
all parts of the body, and that a heart with small ohanibars and 
weak muscular walla must propel less blood at each contraction, 
ns well as with less force, than an organ with large chambers 
and thick strong walls, the body of a person who has a small 
weak heart must needs be less well nourished than one whoso 
heart is of the average size and strength. And the lungs will bo 
the lir.st organ to sufier from the inadequate supply of nourish- 
nieut; being, na they are in persons of plithisical habit, larger in 
proportion to the other organs of tho body. Not that it is held 
by Dr. Breliiner Hint tho only cause of phthisis is thi.s smallness of 
the heart and innin blood-vessels in proportion to tho liings. The 
j)htln>ic/il habit is, he admits, only to be seen in nine or ten 
per cent, of consumptivo patients; and whatever causes long- 
conliiuied or permanent retardation of nutrition lends to induce 
chronic pulmonary consumption, which is essentially but the ex- 
preB.sion of retarded nourishment of tho whole body. Now con¬ 
sumption rarely, if ever, attacks persons suilering from enlarged 
heart, or from diseases or malformations of tho blood-vessels which 
tend to inerhaso the size and force of the heart, and consequently 
to a more rapid circulation of the blood and accelerated nutrition. 
It is observed. that goitre and abdoininnl tumours are in like 
manner incompatible with consumption, tho enlarged gland 
which constitutes goitre pressing on the windpipe and reducing 
the calibre of tho tube, compelling the patient to take more pro¬ 
found inspirations of air. In like manner the abdominal tumours, by 
pressing the midrilf upwards, squeeze the lungs into a smaller sjv.icu, 
thus ncccs.eitating increased rapidity of respiration and circulaiiou. 
Among tho Slavonian recruits of Zollkiew, in Galicia, where 
scrofula was largely induced by poor vegetable diet, foul dwell¬ 
ings, and habitual dirt, it w'as found by Dr. Ferdinand Weber that 
piilmonaiy consumption was extremely rare. By Virtue of the 
largo quantities of inferior food they consumed, the abdomen 
reached such an enormous size that the lungs w'cre comprc.<ised 
into a comparatively buibU space, and made Jess liable to sailer 
fiom inadequate nutrition. Enlargement of tho spleen was found 
by rrofe.osor Virchow to explain tho immunity Irem phthisis of 
the sufibrera from famine typhus in Upper iSilesia, an accelerating 
iuniience being thereby produced upon the circulation of tho blood 
w'ithin the lungs. The old standing belief that intermittent 
fever or ague conferred immunity from consiniiption is to be ex¬ 
plained by the enlargement of the spleen which follows upon obsti¬ 
nate ague. In pregnant women consumptive ditenso is known to 
be checked by tho accelerated action of the lungs ellected bv 
the hinduince to expansion in their lower parts. Tho reason 
why the left lung is generally the first to bo attacked in 
persons predisposed to pulmonary disease is that tho loft braoeh of 
the pulmonary artery is generally smaller than the right; and 
that the summits of the organs should be first alTected naturally 
follows from tho blood flowing with less ease upwards than down¬ 
wards or sideways, the upper portions of the lungs being less 
called into play in ordiany respirations, and e.vercising less attrac¬ 
tion upon the blood. There is, moreover, greater resistance to the 
expni*«tOn of the basis of the lungs on the right than dn the left 
side, which is due to the right half of the midriff being attached 
liigher up on tho left side and having the liver situated imme¬ 
diately below it, circulation being accelerated in the region of the 
light lung by the intermittent resistance to expansion, diminishing 
from below upwards. Almost every fact that is known about 
phthisis is explained, our author maintains, by Dr. Brehmer’s 
theory. 

The treatment of consumption, for which want of space compels 
us to refer the reader to Dr. Gowan’s own exposition of his views, 
is based upon the physiological principles which we have thus 
briefly analysed. The common source of all nourishment for all 
parts of the body being the blood, it is to the purification and 
healthier circulation of the blood that the resources of the beal- 
ing art should be primarily addressed. The feverish temperature 
has to bo brought down, and with it any active inflamnmtidn 
going on in the lung, the drain upon the constitution being tiius 
stopped. Digestion has to bo improved, and the nourishment of 
tho body promoted, not only by means of the lightest and most 
easily assimilated food, and by specifle medicines, such As 
quinine, foxglove, end ipecacuanha with cod-HvCr oil,, but by 
reviving the old process of in^ion with anintal after 
thoroughly rubbing and purifyiu|fthe skin—.the unpleBsantiM of 
lard and suet being counteracted by agreeable per^mes—wbemtiy 
not only is any roagbness or feverarii dryness of the eStface 
removs^but a is^ amount ofvali^ldemyurm^^ 
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Expectoration and reel>eor^on of the exudation that baa been 
ponied into the air-oeUe and inUltrated into the lunff-Ussue, is next 
to be aocompliahed. ^ With the view of arreating tne putrefaction 
going on in the phthiaical lung, antiseptica may be inbided with 
valuable effec t, even in the stage of excavation; and counter irri- 
tantSi Bueh as croton-cil, fly-blisters, or diluted nitro-muriatic 
add applied over the aflected part of the lung. 

Judicious exercise, and above all, air free from all contamina¬ 
tion, especiaUy from the lung excreta either of the patient or 
othere, are of primary necessity. Mountain air is of such known 
value that a place has been found for what is called the elevatinu- 
oure among tne modern specifics for consumption. The virtue of 
this remedy is largely due, according to Brehmer's theory—besides 
the greater freedom from malaria, dust, and smoke, and the 
richness in ozone—to the eflect of diminished atmospheric pressure 
in causing a physiological increase in the frequency of the pulse, and 
therefore accelerated nutrition of the lungs and body generally. The 
introduction of phosphorus into the system, whether by way of 
medicine or os an element of diet, chiefly through its abundance in 
most sea Ashes, forms a valuable accession to modern treatment. 
The iodine in sea-air forms another important adjunct to cura, and 
to this element, freely inhaled and absorbed in Ash as their habitual 
diet, may be traced the comparative immunity from coimumption 
observed among fishermen and their families. Among the Fnroese 
and Icelanders, with all their dirt and ill ventilation, the absence 
of scurvy and phthisis may he traced to life in the open air and 
the use of fish for food. Dr. Gowan may perhaps place undue 
reliance upon the prompt and easy arro^tation of spitting blood in all 
cttses by means of ergotine in glycerine and water, swallowed in 
small doses, or injected under the siting but in bringing to htar 
upon consumption the combined resources of physiological study 
and enlightened therapeutics he is upon the nght track, and his 
short work contains suggestions which may be pondered with profit 
and with hopefulness Kwth by tlie medical profession and by the 
public. 


VILLARl ON SOCIAL QUESTIONS IN ITALY.* 

a 'YlIE interest taken by Englishmen and bv foreigners goner- 
- ally in Italy was chiefly confined till of late years to 
matters of art and literature. Even now, for one ‘member 
of the winter colony of English at Home or Florence who 
knows anything about the political or social problems of 
the present, there are a dozen who will tell you all about 
Botticelli and Petrarch. Many persons are attracted to those 
places by tbe easy life which can be led there; a few by the 
interests oflered to a cultivated dilettantism; a few more go there for 
purposes of serious literary or artistic study; hardly any with the 
aim of finding out what the Italian jieople of to-clnv are busy with. 
The society which our countrymen care to sock out in those 
cities is chiefly of the cosmopolitan sort which can bo found in 
most European capitals, and which one may know froni beginning 
to end and all the while be nearly as ignorant of the real life of 
Che country as if one had never set foot in it. The case is not much 
better with most of those who affect Italian society. The obliging 
littlo Con/f anddfarcAesi whoabound inniany Anglo-Italian drawing¬ 
rooms do not stand for the Italian people, though English matrons 
and maidens are pleased to believe tlie contrary. They represent 
one small side of it only, and their tone is a liind of feeble echo 
of what one reads about as the tone of the eighteenth century in 
Italy. However, whether we choose to observe the fact or not, social 
and political problems full of interest and importance are being 
now worked out in Italy. How the South can be civilized; how 
Che Sicilian and the Piedmontese can he blended into one nation; 
how the people can be brought to take a serious interest in public 
life; how tbe agricultural ^pulation can be put into a position 
in which they can live like human beings—are questions, it might 
aeem,bf not less importance than tbe question how soon or how late 
Italy gets Trieste and the Truntino, or whether she ever gets them 
at or than what sort of compromise the Quirinal and the 
VatioaD may contrive to make with one another. 

The** Lettere Meridionali” of Professor VHlari, which form the 
first part of the volume before us, appeared in tbe Opinione in the 
early part of the year 1876. They treat of tbe Neapolitan 
** Oamom ” j of the Sicilian ** Mafia *’ j of brigandage in Naples and 
Sicily, and, finally, of the remedies which these plagues call for. 
The cbsnmter of the evil cannot be understood without a glance at 
the peculiar social conditions of the Southern provinces of the 
kingefem. These conditions have been of late years pretty felly ex- 
^ainedand discussed, particularly by Professor Villan, by Professor 
Tommasi-Crudeli in nis little work La Skfiiia nsl 1871, and veiy 
thoronghly by Signori Franchetti and Somiino in their admirable 
book £a meUia nel 1876. To take tbe Neapolitan provinces first. 
You there find a people almost wholly without instruction, the 
mast of them only just able to keep body and soul together, 
accustomed for centuries to regard their rulers and the whole 
administrative machinery of pvemment—what there was of It— 
as their natural enemies, hot-blooded, careless of human life, and 
with almost nothing within their reaw to make life worth caritig 
ibr. The upper classes were either personally interested in the 
Oppression ana plunder of tbe people—and in the rural districts of 
^ and Naples they still, according to the trustworthy writers 
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above quoted, are so—or lived, and still to a large extent Uve, in 
perfectindiirerenoe to anything but their own amusements, llie 
mode of land tenure, even when disguised under the name of the 
metayer-system, which in Tuscany produces such good results, was 
and is so worked that the agricultural labourers and small tenants 
can do no more than keep themselves alive, and live in a state of 
slavery to their employers or to others from whom they are forced 
to borrow money to buy grain, implements, and so forth. When 
some Mta of unexpected kindness were done to a number of 
Oalabrian peasants, they answered, ** We thought that there was 
no mercy for us till we got to the next world.*' The sulpbur mines, 
the working of which is one of the chief industries of Sicily, give 
employment to a labouring population whose state is almost too 
shocking to be described. A mere summaiy can give the reader 
no conception of what all this means. It must be read felly and 
in all detail to be understood. Professor Villari took tbe trouble 
to visit the worst quarters of London, and bo declares that the 
state of Naples is ** infinitely and beyond all comparison” more 
wretched. lie further declares, and in this he is borne out by 
Signor Franchetti, that the condition of the people is w’orse now 
than it was under the Bourbous. The horrors of tho dens in 
which tho poor are crowded together pass all description. One 
sketch, and not tho worst, must sufiice by way of example.— 

A poor widow, littlo more than thirty years old, who showed trneos of 
former l)c.iu£y, had five obildron—a lad of twelve years and four little ones, 
tho youngest hardly tliroc years old, all pretty. They had l>oon once well- 
to-do, fur they were the childrcn'hf a workman in good cniploymont, who 
died througlv lifting a weight too heavy for his strength. The W(.unan, 
wiio had been a $ptipara in her younger days, had new returned to her 
old pursuit, by which she gained t?n inldi a any, cxm>t when the cold wag 
so great that site could not move her frozen hands. The children turn the 
wheels for the other w'omcn, and corn each a «o/</o,‘with winch they buy 
dried chestnuts, and so keep themselves till the evenhig, wiien, with the 
mother’s ton so/J/, tlmy arc all able to eat something more. They sleep In 
u comer of the vault on a heap of dried loaves, w^ithout any counterpaue or 
cloth to cover them. At night they aU lio huddled Up oue on tlw top of 
the other, shivering with cold, 'rhey have no light. The woman showed 
me the rags that protected them, gnawed through in many places by the 
rats and mice which ran over them during the night. And then the 
chiidrei) are terriQcd, and begin to weep and cry. And tho mothor 
knocks wdtli a stone against the wall to frighten away the animtils which 
she cannot see. She seems to he a good and honest woman, for tho thought 
that troubles her must is what is to become of the chiidrou. 8he is afraid 
that tho eldest, who is twelve years old, and an eccive hoy, may soon be 
tuiiiiag out hailly. 

In concluding his description of the social state of Naples, 
Professor Villari, himself a Neapolitan by birth, writes as 
follows:— 

And now I tee that, when I come back to Naples, the world is changed 
for me and for my friends. SiK*cch is free, the prons is fwo. many paths now 
lie open hi fore me, Tim dilloronuts is like that between night Iiud day ; to 
ret urn to niy past would seem to mnhke going dow 11 into the grave. But when 
I leave the main 1 homughfares and go into the tower quoriors of tho city, I 
find them as the Bourbons hdl tiiem. They remain always the same, with 
tho same wretched population, if anything more down-trodden and more 
famished than over. Ali the diflerence,'if there be any, is that the outer 
walls have been whitnwashed. And tlieu 1 ara tempted to ask myscif, 
** VVos, then, (he freedom that you sought a freedom iur vour use and profit 
only ? ” • * 

A soil like this is prepared to grow all sorts of iiglv weeds. 
The ” Oomorra,” which liouriBhcs in Naples, and the ** in 

Sicily, are associations which one cannot imagine existing in 
Piedmont or Tuscany. Perhaps the word **associations’* may be, 
especially ns applied to tho ** Mafia,” misleading through its 
detinitenesa. It might imply that more organization exists than 
appears to be the case. It seems rather that the general under- 
Btandipg prevailing among tho people that either private or 
common ends may ruasouahly be attained by illegM means, by 
threats, by levying bluckmail, or by murder, makes any 
elaborate organization superfluous. Jn Sicily it is more 
correct, we read, to say of a man that he is **mafioso” 
than that be belongs to tho Mafia. The general objects 
of the Camorra and tho Mafia, and the popular feelings and 
ideas on which they rest, are much the same. Neither of them is 
by any means confined to the poor. In Sicily we read that there 
is not a lauded proprietor in the western half of tho island who is 
not in active or passive connexion with the Mafia or the brigands. 
They seem to be everywhere, and to have their hands in every¬ 
thing. Prices, for instance, are in many cases fixed, or auctions 
decided, by these gentry, and the man who after fair warning asks 
or bids too high a figure runs the risk of having a bullet through 
his head beforo the week is out. It is only natural that in coun¬ 
tries where law and justice have been long in flat contradiction to 
one another, the law-abiding spirit should be unknown. The only 
force that can make itself respected is the will of tho strongest, itud 
hitherto the now national Govornment has not succeeded in con¬ 
vincing the people of the South that it is the strongest. And, 
worse than this, the moral ideas of the people have been turned 
upside down by the old system in which it was brought m It is 
not only the fear of the Mafia or Oamotra, but also a perverted 
sentiment of honour, which in many cases hinders the NmoUtan 
and Sicilian from taking part with the law against the law«lffeaker 
Many South Italians wodld probably, apart from all personal con¬ 
sequences^ feel a delicacy of conaclence about giring evidence in a 
court of justice against a criminal whom they had seen commit a 
flagrant oflence in broad daylight oh the open street. And even 
when they a^e not eony that the law ehoula take iu course, they 
sridomeax^noQ^ 'a^t the matter to give the law any active 
support, of things which pievaiksd, some time ago in 

paiis of IridaiM gives only nfeabla piotnroof what now actually 
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exiats in the Neapolitan and provinces. Bri^dage, as 

it is, is the least serioue part of the matter, aud in Naples has 
ali'eady been dealt with pretty successfully. The hopeless thing is the 
state of public feeling which sutlers people systematically to gain 
their ends by intimidatiou^and, in case of need, by yiolence, and 
which looks with surprise, and even with a kind of moral roproba- 
tion, at the interference of the law to stop them. To any one 
accustomed to tfa^ life of a cdvilized country there is something 
ludicrous in nU this, grave as it is in many aspects. To the Sici¬ 
lian it seems a matter of course. The assurances given to travellers 
in Sicily tliat things are goin^ omwell enough in the island, and 
that all the talk about the brigands and the Mafia is a liotion of 
the North Italian press, are probably often sincerely meant. But 
this is exactly the worst part of the whole business. Till the 
character of the Southeihi population has been changed, the position 
of Italy will be insecuro; and to do this will require many years' 
time, and a much more serious interest in the question than the 
mass of Italians have hitherto token in it. 

Signor Villari, as well as other Italians who have written on 
this subject, appears to us to be thoroughly right in insisting on it 
as one of urgent and vital necessity. The working classes in Naples 
and Sicily are living in a state of abject misery, which no human 
being who sees any way, lawful or unlawful, out of it will perma¬ 
nently put up with. Even in Lombardy, one of the wealthiest 
and most enlightened provinces of Italy, the condition of the agri¬ 
cultural labourer is one of extreme wretchedness, In Venice, where 
from i766toi789theavorageof paopei'S was 2,000, the number of ihone 
inscribed for relief in 1871 was over thirty-six thousand—that is 
to say, between a third and a fourth of the whole population. It 
is all very well to say that the progress of education and enlighten¬ 
ment will gradually set things to rights. As human nature is 
constituted, the first result of a little education and enlighten¬ 
ment will be that the peasant will ask himself whom he has to 
thank for his misery. It is all very well to say that the political 
sense which is inborn in the Italian will keep the people, when 
they become conscious of their own wretchedness, from going to 
extremes. But unfortunately the provinces which are most 
wretched have least of this political sense, and if they had more 
of it, they might possibly use it in ways which those who preach 
patience from an arm-chair may not approve of. “ The question,’' 
writes Professor Villari, ** is now receiving the serious attention 
of many persons, some of them moved by a feeling of philan¬ 
thropy and humanity, and some by the conviction that under a 
ikee Uovemmont the old state of things cannot continue to last, 
and that it is wise to prepare for a gradual ti ansformation rather 
than to await the time when a sudden convulsion will expiate in 
one day the sins of ages.'’ It is satisfactory to hear that the 
question has been more widely taken up of late; for it is one of 
the complaints of Professor Villari elsewhere in his book that the 
well-to-ao classes in Italy have been inditlbrent to the condition 
of the people. The same complaint is echoed by other writers, 
and if more interest is taken in social questions now tlian 
formerly, it is largely owing to the patriotic exertions of a few 
men who for years have been like voices crying in the wilderness. 
It is melancholy to turn from a book like tbis to the reports of the 
debates in the Italian Chamber, and to sue how little of tiiis 
increased mterest in what are really the vital questions for Italy 
hw extended to those who govern the oountr^^ One of the chief 
difficulties which a foreigner meets with in trying to under¬ 
stand Julian politics is that ho cannot at tirst make out 
what it is that parties are divided about, llo is always making 
the mistake of fancying that some serious question is at issue, 
when aU the while it is nothing more than a matter of personal or 
provincial nyalry,^ This is for the present the general character 
of the political life of Italy. On the other hand it must be 
remembered that there is ^till a considerable number of men, im¬ 
portant by their weight if not by their numbers, who in I?Rrlia- 
ment and in literaturo have been, and are, doing their utmost to 
make the true interests of the people understood. A reckless or 
adventurous foreign policy would, as thii^s now stand, be for 
Italy the worst of crimes and of follies. The evils under which 
the country now suflers are removable by human effort, just as 
t^y have come about by human neglect. The reforms which 
Signor Villari and others call for—reforms in the tenure of land, 
in communal and provincial administration, in education, in matters 
of crixmnal law aud police—are practical enough. They have been 
tried i9 other Countries and in other parts of Italy, and, where 
tried, they have succeeded. The difficulty lies much more in 
rous^ the upper and middle classes out of their ludiherence, in 
pmbing them iW t^t they are face to face with a great peril, and 
that ev^ year which they waste in indolent neglect will malte 
the peril Moater. No graver responsibility can be imagined than 
that which now rests upon the goveraim? classes in Italy* 

A few only of the leaning thoughta in Professor Villarrs excellent 
book have been here pointed out. It deserves to be read carefully by 
any one interested in the present state of Italy. EngUshmonJike 
many Italians, have been too ready to fancy that, when once Italy 
WM united, everything else would ciime right of itself. There 
■tUl remains an immense work of social reconstruction to be done, 
whi^ has an interest of its own as great as that which attaches 
to the most briUiant achievements of the struggle for independence. 


LAND AHEAD.* 

I T is hard to sympathize with the sorrows oLpeople who, with a 
little common sense, might have been peneotly happy, .jpben 
they choose to make themselves and every one else miseiabW by 
tbeir folly. Young gentlemen who fall in love with young ladies 
and, instead of coming manfully to the point an^ sayi^ what 
they moau, content themselves with sighs and looks ana ,tender 
squeezings of bauds and waists, with familiar terms of endeaiment 
aud love-making generally of an indirect kind, can scarcely be siu- 
prised if their shadowy confessious are not counted on as solid 
promises, and if misunderstandings arise which, though a single 
candid word could clear them away, are suiiered to grow until they 
become insurmountable barriers. Nor can wo feel much interest in 
people who put on difierent characters, as actors put^ on diiTerent 
dresses *, appearing now as honourable and now os dishonourable, 
now a.s timid and now ss bold, sometimes tender and devoted, and 
then again, with a whisk of the thaumatrope, malignant and re- 
vengolul. Yet this is what we find in Zanef AAead, where we 
should say the principal points to be noted are the wonderful want 
of rationality in the chief personages of the story and the chamo- 
Icon-like quality of their characters. 

Talie Dudley Vane ns perhaps the most striking instance of this 
queer mutability of nature, while Valentin von Broderode embodies 
the want of common-sense and silly reticence which runs through 
the story. Dudley Vane is iutroduced to us as a weak and deli-, 
cate, “ tall, handsome, pale, aud solemn-looldng young men,” Who, 
in spite of ^‘a dim, pmctical, commonplace range of intellect,’' 
is surely more poetic and thoughtful than most boys. For it is not 
characteristic of that rough imp, the ordinary boy, that he should 
trouble liis head o’ nights in wondering how his soul ** could ever 
wing its way above this world and gain entrance into 
another.” IJo could not have been very practical if he was accus¬ 
tomed to lie awake ” picturing to himselt the poor houseless souls 
winging their way through the driving rain and angry elements, 
and knocking in vain at heaven’s portal.” Nor was he very 
commonplace if, when ho saw a stai* glimmering through the 
dark clouds he took heart again, and thought God was looking^ on 
and then, when ho ftincied once more the fluttering, anxious, 
sudering spirits, God seuruud very near to him, and heaven and a 
soul possibilities.” Yet this youth grows into a married man in 
the course of a year or so, and then learns to speak roughly, and 
call children ^‘confounded”; to go into ecstasies over sporting 
prints; to call his wife—a superior person too—.“old gal”; and 
when he has a grave proposition to moke to his mother to propose 
to do it “ in a jokey way ”; and, finally, to kill a big old dog be¬ 
cause he was jealous of it, and to “ laugh brutally ” when ho does 
so. There is no apparent coherence in such a character os 
this, because tnere is no progressive development and no valid 
reason why these sudden changes should come about. The 
whole thing is a muddle, liko a landscape where one half 
of the foliage is painted in spring green and the other half in 
autumn reds. Maigaret Homnau, too, his wife, who loves 
Valentin von Broderode, and who is a very superior person indeed, 
begins and ends on difierent linos. At first she is a timid, retiring^* 
enthusiastic German girl, who talks transcendentalism and lives ihi 
dreams; then she becomes more or lees of a coquette, being also a 
little fool; passes through the stage of an actress; and finally ' 
develops into an Auntie Margot, whose “ Sturm und Drang period> 
of love-complications has passed, while a calm haven' rest 
has taken the place of the former tempestuous sea. But^^why 
she ^oes through these successive psycholoirioat transfierma^ops 
remiuns as much a mystery as why Dudley Vane goes through hjA< 
But perhaps Valentin von Broderode is the most puzzling afrwcdl 
as the most provoking of the group. lie comes before us first aa^ matt 
of a singularly prompt, detennmed, high-spirited natuie-rn nw 
who does not hesitate to interfere with a group of rowdy studepte^ 
to save a drowning man at^the risk of his own life, and to teU 
pretty cousin, the widow Senden, when she makes love to him and 
wantsjuim to marry her, that he “ scorned her ” for her marriage 
with the old banker; that she was “ so changed, so altered, so 
faded”; had “lost caste”; was hie “ star no more”; “noble, 
regal, bright no more • j and that as he could not hear the change 
whidi her worldly wiadpin had wrought in her, he had wt 
Sonnenfels abruptly a year or so ago, when he was on a visit to her 
there during the life or her old husband. For a man,who could 
act so courageously and speak > so plainly, his after conduct ie 
inexplicable. Dejecting Lotta when she offers him her hand and 
her fortune, and the passion which she says has never wa'v«ved fer 
him, though it might be a little rubbed and hefells in love 

with Margaret Hoffman, as she with him. Tney take no t^uhle 
to conceal from each other the mutual passion which ammatee 
them; and in a veiy abort time Valentin callaher Margaret^ then. 
Queen Daisy, and then Margot. He also tells her tlmt Im was 
once in love with Lotta, who jilted him for a ririi old bankari and 
who now wants to marry him. This waa scarcely the ac^n of ezi 
honourable gentleman, according to our English strait-laced no- 
tionp; but the author has evidently been in Gferinany, and may 
know manners and morals out there bettor than wo pretend to 4 o. 
Still this scene which we extract does really read rather oddly 

What do you think of Letts, Queen Daily f ' r 

That wu his 01m very feoUih name for her when ‘Uuy Www eloBa^ mi 
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did not Mawnerlte mean doiay. and, if w, m'us not Margaret the queeu o 
daialea ? 

Margnret looked up at him, wildlj' astonished. Was )iot rau Sctidc] 
hja own cousin, and was she not thornfore 'jicrfcct in his ryes ? 

« Sh^dhe to very hniidsoine,’* said she at last. 

** I did not mean so,*’ answered the young man, and turning himself, he 
looked fUQ into Maigaret’s face. ** You knew that,** 

** She-Hshe to Very fond of you.” 

“Yes.” 

There waa a long pause. 

•« I am not so fond of her.” 

A Quhsk look into each otlicr's eyes then a blush, and a quick mcrr> 
langh such as peonle give when they have gained a confidence lur whirl 
they darod not ask, but which tliev half suspected before. And suddenly 
her heart at rest, and basking in the joy-smile to the full ns radiantly a: 
the river below basked in the sun's golden shower of light, Margaret, prom 
in bar unconscious self-reliance, suddenly became coquette. 

“ That is BO like a man ; he has no gratitude.” 

"Gratitude I why should one be grateful for what one does not w’ant? ” 

" Not having, he wants; having, he wearies; forgotten, he remembers 
remembered, he forgets.” 

" Where did you learn that. Queen Daisy ? ” 

** I —'1 think,” with an arch smile," 1 must have read it in a book some 
where.” 

“ When did T weary ? when did I forgot ? ” be asked nnxiou.sly. 

" So like a child,” she went on, ns thoiigh nuidng to hersedf, " ntTiiggiinj 
for the fruit far bci’ond his reach, and ehild-Iiko too, throwing it avray o 
trampling it underfoot when plucked, fur tiie sake of anotlicr ro»y apple 
perhaps hanging on the bough above it.” 

“Are daisies far beyond my reach ? ” asked be, in a low voice. 

“No,” said she, hastily ; ‘‘far, far below you ; you would trample them 
undertbot if you saw them clearly enough.” 

He laughed aloud for vnry mirth at her folly. 

“ Dut Lotta jars upon me,” said he, preHcutJv. 

"Tell mo ab<»ut her,” sniii Margaret; not that she wns afraid, or cored, 
but she thought that Valentin wanted to talk about lii.s eousin. 

IAj ho told her the whole story ; how they were childiv^n together, how 
they had grown into lovers, but how, wlien lie was away, l.otta hac 
married old Senden for his money. 

“ For 1 was poor, you know. And then she sent, for me to Sotmcnfels at 
last,” he went on. 1 camo full of curio.Mty, somewhat, lluttcrcd ytorbaps. 
and anxious to see the man and the wealth and the. i)ruperty thnt had all 
seemed so much fairer to l.otta than my love, I came for a Aveek, and I 
stayed one day. Old Senden yim drendfni,” 

"I know,” said Margaret, sJoAvly nodding her Jicad. "He was. W' 
used to see him in the town.” 

“ And Lotta was so ctiangcd ; she seemed to have lost caste; to bo— 
anyhow she is nothing to mo how.” 

- "And she?” 

" Yes; she wants me to marry her.’* 

After this extraordinary confo-ssion it might be thought that 
Margaret wouldi have sonjo kind of confidence io the m.'in whom 
we are told she worship; but Ihougii she tells Dudley Vane of 
her enthusiastic admiration—calling him "the sun in heaven,’' 
“the star that is such an infinitudo above one”—yet when the 
latter informs her that Valentin “ is to marry hi.i cousin Lottii 
Senden,” slie believes him and acta on her belief. “ DuiUey was a 
brute to say it so,” says the author in a paragraph by itself j but 
if ho was a brute, Margaret and Valentin were lunatics, so that 
the badgered reader has not' nmcli choice among them. As a 
token that she will appeal to him if she should want a friend, 
Margaret after this blow accepts and wears a ring given her by 
DuSey—“a serpent twisted round in a coil with diamond eyes 
that sparkled in the moonlight”—and Valentin, who sees it*on 
her finger, contents himself with flinging it away, but makes no 
declaration of his love. One honest word would bavd blown the 
whole cloud to the winds, and liave cleared up the mistake; hut 
DO one liad the courage or the common sense to speak, and the 
melodrama of jealousies and scowlings, henitbreakiugs, and w^an 
smiles goes on to the end. It is odd that both Lotta Senden end 
Margaret Hoffman should have confessed their love for 
Valentin to Dudley Vane j the young fellow whoso life ho had 
saved, at the risk of his own, and who has repaid him by the 
blackest ingratitude, by personal hatred, and by the lost crowning 
act of treachery in trying to steal his love from him. 

Part of the plot turns on the stale device of a will concealed in 
a secret drawer. Old Sir Gilbert Vane directs that, if his nephew 
Dudley marries the German girl (Margaret Holfinan) of whom 
he has heard, he is to be disinherited. An old friend, one Mr. 
Mortimer, and the man-servant Douglas witness this will, and 
after its execation Sir Gilbert totters up from bed when he is 
alone, and conceals it in a secret drawer in an old cabinet. After¬ 
wards relenting, he writes so far as “ 1 do not wish Dudley dis- 
inhe«-*’ when he dies, liy a not very likely chance the old 
cabinet ooniaining ^e secret drawer and the will falls into the 
possession of Vatentin von Broderode, who finds it, and bolds it 
as a rod in piolde-*and pretty strong pickle too—over the head of 
his fiiithless Queen Daiiiy, now Lady Vane. When, nearly mad, 
she complains to him of the dastardly murder of her big dog Frits, 
and says that she hates her husband and their place Froghsmbnry, 

“ ill-repressed excitement almost mastered’’ Valentin, who has the 
will in his pocket: 

“ You are putitohcd, Margot,” said he, at last* 

She was aatoniBhed. Did lie see it ao ? Had she mliy ever caused him 
pain f had he ever frit auythiiig, any dlsappointmeat in any human being 
08 she bad tolt ? had he toe frit shipwreck ? had ho too frit alone ? Un- 
consdonsly, in her impotent regret, she drew nearer to him. 

** And now you hate him ? ” asked he. 

She nodded her head slowly. 

“ And he hates me.” 

« Shall 1 help you to vengeaxwe ? ” ^ 

She stared. What did he m^? ^ 

“You don’t care about Frugharabttiy,or for money, or for position do 

I 

Be itood looking down into her puszlcd face. , ^ | 


“ J hate Frogliambury.'* < 

“ Wciulti you like to bo poor, so long as you had sympathy and haiiplness 
and kindness iusteml-- ” 

" Syntpathy and happiuoss and kiudnew,” stammer^ rite, oatehing at 
the words. 

“ Nny, Margaret, 1 will tell you,” said bf, suddenly changing hto tone. 
“ You arc cjuiio iKKir; you have nothing. Froghainbury to not yours. 
Nothing is yuUTH. it is all wrong. Look at tlus.” 

He took the will—crumpled and creawd, even* blood-stainod now—from 
his pocket, and pul it into her hand. * 

Things como right in the end, of course—the rriuctant heir, one 
Bunbury, giving up possession again on the production of those 
rangic words, “ 1 do not wish Dudley disinho— 

Another funny scone is where Fritz, the dog in question, is swim- 
mingin the Serpeniine,ai)d Margaret quotes almost oil Hood's £ri^e 
of Sighs to Dudley, who comes upon thim suddenly, and whom 
she is not glad to see. In the midst of a great deal that is artificial 
and silly this strikes us ns supremuly absurd. Also the (irst intro¬ 
duction of Mr. Mortimer is as unlike life as if the author had dc^ 
scribed him with four hands instead of two; and if we might ven¬ 
ture to ftiiggeat that “ neither Valentin or Dudley,” “ who shall 
we have,” and “ who shall wo not have,” are sentences which will 
not bear examination, wo shall have so far discharged our con¬ 
science. Wo feel some little diffidence in pressing these humble 
rules of elementary grammar on a writer who quotes Latin, French, 
and Gorman inditVerently, though in the latter she does forget her 
points, and writes Frauloiu and gnadigste; a writer, too, who 
makes for borself a vocabulary that includes such an expression as 
a “ twinge of flattery,” and with whom mountains “glower ” on a 
river “as though they were jealous sentinels of such beauty/’ 
while “ the bright water, now sometimes lost in their dark shadow 
and now emerging iuto a dazzlingly brilliant silver light, seemed 
to be coquetting, archly smiling, with its guardians.” The hills 
—^which, wo suppo.^c, are not the mountains that glower—are 
more humane, for they “ seemed sometimes won over, as though 
bending their heads in the moonlight to listen to its voice,” though 
ill-humour grows upon them in another moment, for they ero de¬ 
scribed as “ sLiddonly retreating into the black gloom ot shadow 
and shutting thoir /ouls to the siren's song.” At atiother time the 
“ waving tree-lops seemed to touch the steol-bluo of the sky, 
stooping now and again as though to waft a blessing on him 
Valentin—“ or os though to speed him a kiss by the passing 
zephyr.” But the old Castle of ^onnenfels is moro discreet; “ like 
a hoary sentinel, seamed and scarred with centuries of histories,” 
It, we "are happy to sfiy, does not send kisses by passing zephyrs 
to handsome young men. On the contrary, it “looks down with 
something of acorn on the idle youth.’’ All this may bo wonder¬ 
fully tiiio, and certainly it shows more than ordinary activity of 
fancy; but nevertheless wc, os “the jealous sentinels of” good 
English and common sense, feel bound to pronounce this book one 
of that large clats of Books of Nonsense which others beside Mr. 
Lear write. 


MINOR NOTICES. 

M r. VAITGIIAN informs us in the preface to his contribution 
to the vast heap of printed matter for which Shakspeare's 
name is conslujitly made a peg that “ the new readings * ofl'ered in 
this volume consist mainly of such as seemed absolutely and un¬ 
doubtedly entitled to take tho place of those which old copies or 
traditional usage have made part of Shakspeare’s text.” Those, 
that is, which seemed to Mr. Vaughan so entitled, for we cannot 
believe that even the New bhakspeare Society is likely to approve 
of the snipping and patching which Mr. Vaughan has inflicted on 
various passa^s in Shaks^^earc’s Traf^edics, among which ho in¬ 
cludes tho First and Second Darts of Ilmry IV* The work, of 
which we have at present only the first volume, which consists of 
nearly six hundred pages, is one that can hardly be said ,to admit 
of criticism in the ordinary sense of the word, and the best way 
f giving some notion of its value will be to select passages here 
and there with as little comment as is possible. On tho flret page 
we find a passage from King Johiif Act i. sc. iJ 

Here have wc war for war, and blood for blood, 

Coutrolmciit for coutrulnicut: bo answer France. 

* The last verse,” tho author modestly admits, “ moy possibly be 
ight, but the language of Gbatillon and tho music of ue line are 
0 much butter preserved otherwise, that I propose * Oontrolment 
or control: so answer France.’ Oontrolment might well bo 
mechanically repeated after oontrolment without preper authority.” 

'n p. 54 is this speech of Arthur’s 

And if an angel should have come to me 
And told me Hubert should put out my eyes, 

1 would not have believed no tongue but Hubert’s. 

ifr. Vangban, shocked, as we suppose, at the inelegance of the 
double negative, would substitute 1 would not have b^ievdd— 
nor tongue, but Hubert’s.” Again, with regard to the passage 
Osave me liubett,save met My eyes are out, even with the 
erco looks of thesehloody men,” Mr. Vaughan “ strongly suspects” 
hat the first line urns wntteu, ^ 0 save me Hubert, save my eyes, 
hoy’xe out.” Upon this passed ArtJmri Is there no remedy F ” 
2 tt 6 erf. None but to lose your eyes,” Mr. Vaughan sagely 
bservesy" Here we have a foot or a syllable too much.” This is 
favourite bugbear of the author’s, who seems to estimate the 
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rhythm oC every vorae by carefully counting its feet the 
manner pf echoolhoyi hammering out elegiaca with the help of a 
Gradual The blemish ” in wa case tjreuld, ho points out, be 
removed by making Hubert’s reply “ To lose your eyes.” On turn¬ 
ing to p, 74 we regret to^lind that, in spite of the constant read: 
ing of ^hakapeare to which the author refers in the preface, he 
has not acquired ,the habit of accurate quotation, support of 
an emendation mropos^d l\y«him ho cites from JTamlet^ Act i. 
sc. 5:—** O cur&d spite. That over 1 was bom to set them 
right.A little later on we come upon some remarks which are 
amazing in their gravity and singularly typical of the author’s 
method. This speech of Lewis’s is quoted;— 

Commend these waters to those hahy eyes, 

^ That never saw the giant world enraged. 

Nor mot witn fortune other tlian at feasis 
If'ull warm of blood, of mirth, of gossiping. 

*** Fortune other than, at feasts’is easily iuterpre led,” says Mr. 
Vaughan, with undeniable truth, “as* other than what is to Im 
met with at feasts.’ But the sentence is not grammatical, for it 
>riiould he either ^elsewhere than at feasts,’ or * other than what is 
to bo found at feasts.’ Again, * full warm of blood, of luirth^ of 
gossiping ’ is not right, for it must mean full warm of mirth and 
lull warm of gossiping. Two very slight changes remove every 
objection, and raise a more vivid imago:— 

Nor met with fortune other than what feasts 
Full of warm bluod, of mirth, of gossiping.” 

The combination of common sense with picturesque peiception in 
this emendation will not escape attention. It awakens in us somo 
curiosi^ to Imow what Mr. Vaughan will make of the celebrated 
line “ This was the most unkindest cut of all,” which, he will 
observe, is not grammatical.” Passing from King John to King 
Richari J/., we light at hazard upon a suggestion of curious in¬ 
genuity. In Act ill. sc. 3 York says:-* 

It would beseem the Lord Nortliumhcrlfind 
To say King Richard. Alack the heavy day 
When auch a sacred King should hide his head! 

“ The second verse,” says Mr. Vaughan, seems too long by half a 
foot .... Possibly * alack ’ may have been pronounced in one 
syllable, * lawk,’ an expression of sorrow and surprise not very un¬ 
common during the earlier parts of Ibis century in some classes of 
society.” Turning to the First Part of King Henry IK we hnd a 
good instance of a favourite theory of the author, who hns arrived 
at the conclusion that the termination ” ay ” was used by Shak- 
Bpeare as a dissyllable. Thus ho points out that the line, 

Away, good Ned; Fahtaflf sweats to du.'iLli, 


** is of normal length. ‘ Away,’ like ' unsay ’ in a previous verse of 
this play, is a ti'isyllabic word.” Wo would vouluro to 8uggei>t 
that the line might also be expanded to normal length ” by 
making sweats ” a dissyllable. Wo have perhaps said more than 
enough to give our readers a notion of Mr. Vaughan’s 
production, hut we cannot refrain from quoting one moi-o 
mstance of his appreciation. In Act ii. sc. 4 of 
Henry JF., Part I., iMnco Ilal says to Poins, “Ned, pry thee 
come out of that fat room and lend me thy hand to laugh a little.” 
“ Commentators,” says Mr. Vaughan, with a touching air of per¬ 
plexity, “ do not explain how a room can be fat. It. may be so 
possibly as lilled with gross company. I ni*eaume, however, that 
fat is also hero a form of tbo word * vat,’ as in Joel ii. 24, ^ The 
fats shall overflow with wine and oil.* The X^rince and Poins 
enter togetJuTf and possibly from tho same room. The Prince, 
however, distinctly says that he had been amongst hogsheads, and 
therefore probably Poins had been amongst gear of tho same kind.” 
This comment we cannot but regard ns being, to borrow an 
ossthetic phrase, “ very precious,” mid with it wo may take our 
leave of one of the most amazingly silly books which we have ever 
come across. 

The account published of tho education of Laura Bridgmaq,* to 
which an introduction by Dr. Park is prefixed, should have a wide 
interest. Not only is it a record of an almost unique triumph on 
Iho part of teachers and pupil over extraordinary diilicultius, but 
^60 the history of the gradual development of I^aura Bridgman's 
faculties under the patient and skilful process applied to them 
riiould throw some light upon what are now termed psyebulogical 
problems. Those who undertook her education had what was 
practically a blank page before them; and from the various expe¬ 
riments tried, and their varying success, somewhat ditl'erent con¬ 
clusions have naturally been drawn, as to which students of mental ' 
phenomena will judge for themselves. “ The hisloiy of Laura 
Bi'idgmau,” says the writer of the introduction, “ casts some light 
on the doctrine of intuitions .... As she had never thought of 
aninfimte mind, so she had never thought of an eternal daraUon ”; 
and when, before she had received any religious instruction, she 
described the horror which she had fult, when seven 
years old, at touching a corpse, it seemed that her sensations 
referred entirely to pliyBical di^gui»t—to tho seuao of touch— 
and that she had no notion ot tho meaning of death, and coii- 
soquentlynoneof imm(htality,as the word is generally understood. 
" She expected to exist from day to day, as she expected that tho 
earth would continue from day to day.” The writer of the book 
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has some remarks worth attention upon lAura Bridpnan’s a^ 
normally delicate sense of touch with regard to colour. Mrs, 
I.amson attributes her pttpil!B once-expressed riislike of red to the 
fact that the first sutotan^ to which she heard the tepp red 
Applied mt^ have boon hapah and disagreeable to her sense qf 
touch. “This loads me,” Mil’s. Lamson continues, “to apeak dl 
my observations with regard to^ the power of the blipd to dis¬ 
tinguish colour. Fabulous stories have been told, but certainly 
among the pupils at tho Institution there were none of whom we 
could make similar staloments. . , . We have no evidence that 
thore is any inherent property in the colour red, or blue, Or yellow 
which will enable the most sensitive touch to detect each in 
all materials olFered. It has often been stated by letter- 
writers that Laura Bridgman can tell the colour of everything by 
feeling. This wo know is a mistake, and as we suppose her itonse 
of feeling to be more acute than that of any other person, we infer 
that it cannot bo literally true in any case.” Several records of 
what Laura Bridgman said with regard to her sensations before 
she had learnt the linger alphabet are quoted as instances of her 
thinking before she had any language in which to expreae thought. 
l^Vom these we quote the first that comes to hand:—“ Asked her 
if her mother told her why she put the chair there. * No; I could 
not talk to my mother, and I could not think why she pUt the 
chair.’” The book is throughout singularly interesting and 
suggestive. 

Mr, Maitland has produced under the title of ColoneX Fougate 
Misialio * a translation which cannot be commended of M. Ahout's 
HHomme d VOreille CcusB^e., M. Ahout’s humour cannot but lose 
oven in the best translation, and the least thing that can he ex¬ 
pected from a writer who undcriokes to translate his work are 
care and a close acquaintance with the two languages with 
which he has to deal. However, we find Mr. Maitland translating 
rnachino pneumaiiquo “pneumatic machine,” instead of “aiv- 
pump,” speaking of llippocratua for Hippocrates, of Bolivet for 
iloUvar, of tho terminus of Maza^ for Mazas, and translating the 
Fronch livre in money by tho English pound. Mr. Maitland’s 
attempts to render French by corresponding English idioms hero 
and there are well meant, hut not eminently successful. It may 
ho worth while to note that M. Ahout’s story has been most need¬ 
lessly arranged in the English version to fill up two volumes.* 

The seventh number of tho new series of Take from lilaekwoodf 
contains “ Tho Uomanco of Lady bank,” an idyl of a generally dull 
Scotch railway-station ; “ Motamorplioses,” an interesting story of 
tbo F'l'ouch Involution ; and a piece of verse which, like most of 
tho verses in this series, is not very remarkable. 

A seventh edition has appeared of On Horsebavk through Aaia 
Minor X, vtilh a preface containing somo of Captain Burnaby's 
.views as to the present state of foreign politics. 

. eXarc §, one of the volumes of Messrs. Marcus Ward and Oo.’s 
“Blue-Bell Series,” is a pretty and simple lovo story by Miss 
Aldridge, containing ono or two clever bits of character and ofie 
unforiunato variation on Mrs.* Malaprop. 

In several volumes, among them Mrs. Edwardes’s Blue-Stocking]^ 
and tho interesting record oxFioc Veara' Pmal published 

by Messrs. Bentlej' and Son, we are delighted to find that the welcome 
reaction against tbo three-volume system of which we wrote not 
long ago is being seriously taken up. Wo need not now repent 
at length what we have often said with regard to tho tyranny to 
which the Flnglisli reading public has too long submUted in 
regard to its light literature. But it is desirable to call attention 
to the excellent method of the one-volume series which* has been 
now begun. The type is better than that of the Continental pub¬ 
lications, from which those of tbo present undertaking difler in 
being bound in cloth, instead of paper. If we might venture upon 
a suggestion to the undertakers of a scheme which deserves all 
encoiu'agement, it would be that they might include in it certain 
works which for the moat part are, but should not be, forgotten. 
For instance, without disparaging in any way the living authors 
whose works appear in this,series, we may point out that too many 
readetss 61 light lileraluie in tho present generation do not know 
what a Brmghion is, and that knowledge of i2i|p kind might be of 
great benefit to them. We may in future have more to say in 
detail of the volumes included in this series; for tho present it 
will bo enough to say that tho enterprise is one fromwbiohwe 
hope much in the interest of literature. 

Mr. Joaquin Miller^ has produced a new volume of poems, 
written in his accustomed style. There ie a certain trick of pic- 
turesqueness and force in a good deal of his verse; but, on the other 
hand, a good deal is disfigured by puerility, v The volume does 
not support the comparison of himself with Byroni which Mr. 
Miller made in his novel TAe OnaFmr JVoman, 
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Tli» lame paldialiers give tii a third edition of tbe same writer’! 

Oongtof 

Our Blue Jaehetif ii a record of the exoellettt work which 
MU* Weeton hae done among the of the British navy. The 
aoconnt of the SaUon* Best at Devdnport and its vsrions branches 
Is yrery intereeting. and should be a ptimnlus to further exertions 
in the same direetion. 

Alt ez-OiSoer of the Irish Oonstabulaiy % has> produced a volume 
whiohi with an attractive title, is extraoxdinarilj dull and 
n^bliog. The illustrations are of an absolutely unique character. 

A second edirion, edited by Mr. Whitmee, has appeared of Mr. 
Piatt’s Samoan Grammar and Dictionary.! 

A fifth edition is issued of Mr. Bamsay’s ^yeical Oeogrojphy 
and Oeeiogy of Great BritamA 
Messrs. Cunningham and Mattinson have produced a work^ 
which should be oi great use, supplying ** precedents of the more 
common form of pleadings in every important kind of action tried 
In what may still be called the Common Law Courts ” under the 
Judicature Acts. 

Mr. Shearwood has written an abridgment of the Law of Heal 
Property ** accompanied by an Introduction to Conveyancing, of 
which tne design appears excellent. 

The object of Mr. Greenwood’s workfl' has been to ** show clearly 
the effect of the recent legislation by giving such of the provisions 
of the amended statutes as are still in force, and the provisions of 
the more recent statutes in a consolidated form.’’ The cases are 
brought down to this years Long Vacation. 

Mr. Forster has produced a summary of the leading principles 
of the law of joint ownership}^, and of the ways in which such 
ownership can he dissolved. 

A sixth and revised edition has appenred of Mr. Sandnrs’s /ms/i- 

tutee of Juatinian.^^ 

** W. M. C. ” has prepared for the use of students a full abstract 
of Fearne on Contingent KeuiaindersilH, with such explanations as 
have seemed to him desirable. 

In Messrs. Novellu and Kwer*! series of Music rrimoris^liy iho 
subjects of Fugue, Instrumentation, and Musical Forms arc treated 
by Messrs, lligg, Prout, and Pauer. 

I)r. Bennett’s well-known sea-songs have hoen set to spirited 
music by Mr. J. L. Hatton.*** 

A third series has appeared of Christmas Carclsf^^, with words 
odited by Mr«, Bromley, and music by Dr. Stainer. 

The first vokjmetll has appeared of anew edition of Ihoso of Mr. 
Trollope's wo^hs which deal with Bai'Setshire, published under the 
•collective title of Vhrottidce of JSarecfshire, Ftom an intro- 
•duction by the author, we learti that the stories wem written, 
not one immediately after the other—not intended to bo in any 
sequence one to another, except in regard to the two first— 
with .|m intention rather that there should be no such sequence, 
but that the stories should go forth to the public as being in all 
respects separate, the sequence being only in the author's mind.” 

We ll^avo received a sixth edition, revised and enlarged, of Mr. 
Streeter’s useful treatise on Gold.§!| 

Mr. Stanford has added to hi^ excellent series of maps one of 
Afghanistan and the adjoining countries. ||j|i| 

•SongnofiheSierrtu. By Joaquin Miller. Revised Edition. London: 
liongmans & Co. 
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unwng our Sailors., London : llodder & Stoughton. 
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Constabulary. Loudon : Dean & Son, 

! A Qrammar and Dictionary of the Samoan Languam, By the Rev. 
Geol^ Pratt. Second Edition. Edited by the Rev. J. Whittneo. London: 
Trttbnor & Co. 

II The Physical Geology and Geography of Great Britain, By A. C. 
Ramsay, LL.D. Fifth Edition. London : Stanford. 

^ A Selection of Pree^ents of PleaMng under the Judicature Acts in the 
Common Jaxw Dirtston. By John Cunninghmn undMilea Walker Mattinaon. 
London: Stoves & Baynes. 

** ‘A Concise Abridgement of the Law of Real Property. By Joseph 
A. Shearwood. London: Slovens & Sons. 

tt iUlsat RtiU Property Statutes, By Hariy Greenwood. London: 
Stavena & 8o^ ^ 

J%e Zow ofvoint Ownership and Parltfion of Real Estate. By E. J. 
ffoster. Londd!: Stevens & Sons. 

Hwjtutitutee (^Justinian. With English Tntrodnetion, Tranj«lntion, 
fNotes by T. C. mdars. Sixth Edition. London: Longmans & Co. 

Oil An Epitome of Fearne on Contingent Remainders and Executory 
Beuieee, By W. M.C. Lond^: Stevens & Sons. 

Novello, EuMtVt and Co,*e ilfuste Primers. Edited ^ Dr. Stniner. 
iWiis by JameJ Higg. Insirnmentation by Ebeneser Front. Musical 
Forms by Ernst Pauer. London; Novrilo, Ewer, & Co. ^ 

y ••• Soim/br Saiiore. By W. C. Bennett. With Music by J. L. Hatton. 
London; noveUo, Ewer, A Co. 

ftt Chrieimae OarolSf New and Old. Thira Series. London : Novello, 
Evw,& Oo. * 

ttt The TTardtn and Bareheeter Towers. By Anthony Trollope. 2 vols. 
Tri. L London: Chapman & Hall. 

dU Gold. Translated and Abridged ffom the German of Arthur von 
StSnits. By Mrs. Brower. With Notes and Additions by S. W. Streeter. 
Blxth E^tiun. Lnndon i Chapman A Hall. 

SiemfonFe Shilling Map of A/ithanietan and aclfoining Cuuniriee. 
nfhid. 

NOTICE. 

W4 ^ Um to Usto tiat «M Mom ifi fttmn rtjt/M Oax^i- 


^THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 

ooNTBirTa or iro. iw, itoviikbbh i</«nat , 

Engllfih Follcv In AffflxMiiirtAn. 

Lord Beaooosflcld ht OnlldhalT. Count Boust. 

The Art of Baring Nothing. The S)nnoh Right. The Auici iean Flaherias IMiputa 
Mr Uutti^ Home Buie. Btrikw and tho PoeiPLaw. 

- 'fe , ji, 

Civilization and Noise. *1110 New Ordeal. 

The Origin of Local TrediUoti. The New President of the Royal Academy. 
Bonthey’s Doctor. Tho Prtnetss Alice. The Cold Shoulder* ' 

The Thomee tMlow Bridge. A Ooid Standard for India. 

WoU Deoorationi end Lunoheon. * 

The Govorament of M. Thiers. 

Lord Teignmouth’s Reminisoenoee. Ethioe and ^theUos of Modem Bootiy. 

Macleod of Dare. Meyno's Hindti Lnw. Govron on Consumption. ^ 
Villsri on Social Queationa in Italy. Laud Ah^. 

Minor Notioes, 

London; Published at 88 SOUTHAMPTON STRElir, BTBAND, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PhORF’S GREAT WORKS, « Tho BRAZEN SERPENT,’ 

■LJ “ CHRIST LKAVINO Uio PKASTORIUM’• end " CHRIST ENTERING JEHI • 
SA1.EM,” luiuh 33 iiy SZ fectj with ^ Okaiu of Pilatei'M Wlte,'* "Chrintian kurtyr*,'' &c. 
alth e DOIIE GAI.LEKY.N) New RowTHtreet . Deily . l^en to WU. Is. _ 

TIJE annual WINTER EXHIBITION of HIQH-OLASS 

A PICTURES at ARTHUR TOOTH'S GAU.ERV, 5 tlnymarket (oppoiltc Ifct 
Tlwatrc), to NOW OPEN . Ad iBliwlon. Ij^lncl^inz CotaU iem*. 

G i R G I L B E RT S 0 O T T M E MGR I A L.~ 

A. J. B. I1ERE8FORD.HOPE, Kk|., Chainnan.-'rhe Commlttoe aurolnWd si 
the Public Mocttiiu: held in the Wctininiitor Chnltter-lunim, In Juno lest, to orcot a Memorial 
.nil finiml an Art IVurkmon'i Teiu>hon<h{it In houowr of Sir Olllwrt Scott, a sum of nearly i3K)Q 
liavinv been rnlieO. carnCHtly Invite fortlu-r BitWSCUlPTIONH, to be paid to the Ifon. 
TAnsurer, J. Cl.AhXR. Kwi., 13 BlraU'urd Place. W. i or the JiuoKcts, kltwan. COOSS, liJO' 
niTia-ii, fc Co., of 43 Chariin!; Crow._ 


M ^ 


Tlio NEXT TERM will betfla ooMonday, January 17. 


XpDUOATION in FRANCE, NANOY.—Professor IlIRSCH 

•k-A (lute of Cannstatt) wilt have aome VACANCIKB aRer Chratniiu. Tho Uoyii have all 
Ute advnntaeuH Of a Public Hchuul, aolne to thi' Uyci'r, and Oomiiui i« BUarniih'ad a. well 
vH if they were In Germauy.—l'roNiMsctutiea, with rcfcrcuecN, to be had at Maura. N. TaiUiMaa, 
Ihibljahcrs, T.udgate lillt, Ixnidun. or Protey wi r Hthbch. Mttlgt'> ylH «. Na w ry. 

A HIGH WRANGLElLaPrizemaiijExhibitionor, Scholar, and 

Fellow of hl« Colleen, prciwroa PlTPJl.S In MatlicmuticK for the Unlvontty and Oovcnv 
moot ExainJnaliona Uo la open to eneaet-inciilN at School., Ac. for aiwrtion of hl» Mine.— ^ 
Fur further part iculoiv app ly _(l»y Ic^r) t<i_A I t. W .. 39 i^'n^ll tt ooid, Sayaw a ter, W. 

A 'aEKMANliAhY, fuiiy qmuaoil, ■wiuhea for a nOUD/Pf 

ENGAGEMENT for a Month Rom Dt'comhr; 37. The hlrhoat tntimonlala ran U' 
irlvcn, and le tter, addreaiwd to i T aOlcl it VOM S.. A. M Cu t lei., Ea<c., Mi ll Bhlc , Oodat mtng . _ 

POMPANION and GOVERNEsk--- a’ yOUNG LADY, Vhe 

Uun^hter of a Grman Profrswjr (mother EnirllMi i, oecuHtunied to good Society, uduentril 
in (icrninuy and Franca, and at the OonHsrviittirinin in .Stuthrurt, w,>uld like a H«-eii0iu!cinciit 
afUrChririma.. Sueuk. French,Germnn, and l':iiifl!*li ca*>nlly well without any oecerit. end 
tciirhca Music and Sinaint,'. Hlchly rworonieiidcil hy tliu l.urllca hhc lias l)ccn with hilherto, 
Itest rcicmice. irivcn. Kxitccts to be trt^aU'd as a member of Hut iamlly. —Addrew, 
N. TBiiu-VKit * Co., I’MbhriwnhLud^omil, fjonaou. _ __ 

aE»iiETl 5 lAT^Tbe portion of SEokETARY to it Literwy 

LiJ CoTianation, now lidtig Ibnnded under the highest nusplcc., will shortly ha Vacant. 
Salary, afjout Z300 jki antium.-^tefcnsucc. nud tcutlmonlala, \iy vo«t. to X>,U Woodstock Rood, 
Bedfi>rd P ark. 9. w. __ 

A G 35 NTLEMAN, at Melbourne, Victoria, well qualified, would 

he glad to faeeome CORRESPONDENT to a T.ONDON or COUNTllV NEWSPAPER. 
Apj'ly to COwsiaIm Mr. Blo d on, 66 GrBce churcU Street. _ 

ryo LEADING SOIENTIFIO ind LITERARY MEN.—An 

■L OLD-ESTABLISHED FIRM, who are extcndhig their ^PiibHihtiur Depart:^t. are 
prepared to undertake Uie PUBLICATION of u few Hl'ANHARU WORKS, In Smenve and 
Gt'iiernl Literature, upon lllteral terms.—All l•ommull!cnthlns In reply to this advertlmment 
w'ill he trt>atMl os Mtrictly contidentlal. and should ho luldrcMOd, In the flrst Instanoe by letter 
only, to Dk t. TA, I.oadoo Inetttutloii, Finabur y Ci rcus, E.C, 

UYDROPATHY. —SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 

L X j>Ay.ur/an-.Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A.. M.D. Edln. A health rgMort for Invalids 
and others. Turkish Hatha on the Premises. Private outronco to Riulimond Park. Prospectus 
oil eppllcatlo n. 

OVERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ OANAL,— 

Under Contract for the conveyance of the Malls to the Mediterranean, India, China, 
.Tarmn, and Australia. Tho Peninsular and Oriental .*nuam Navigation Comiwny despatch 
their Steamers from Houthamuton, vM the Sues Canal, every Thutwlay, foom Ve&iee every 
Filday,nnd foom Brindisi, with tiieOverland Malls, every Mimday. 

_Omcee, la Leode nli nU Street. E.Cm ami za CucUspu r Stre e t, 8.W. _ 

ptelGn’TON.—BEDFORD ' HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 

LA Bsnianado. Near the IVetl Pier. I'eutral and quiet. lAmg oetahlimed. Suites ol 
Rooms. Dpiutlous Codhe-room for Ladles and Guntlcmeu. Sea- Water Serviea In the Motel. 
__ P. O. RICKARDS, Jfonoyc r. 

OLD, ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT.—Persons having 

any to SEl#. can apply i or it sent by post their value will be sent per ratura.-.M^rs. 
BROWNINO, Mtoiufactunns Dentists, Sm Oaforil Street, near the Clrdua (late of E(>ury 
Btroet). "Theoriginal and only genuine purchase m. *’ EstabUah e d 100years. 

NO CHARGE FOR STAMPING IN COLOURS BY MACHINERY. 

TENl^ER & KNEW8TU Bi^ 

V HEBALDIC STATIONERS and ENGRAYERS. 

begtoeall attention tothrfrsaperbspealmetisofXLLUMTNATING RBI4EP STAMPING and 
DlE-SINKIMa, combining tius perfootlon of work with the most moderate pnee t alio to tlwir 
now mode of etom^ng In oolouri (by machinery) without charge, In quaatlHes of not leu than 
two reams and l^envelopes. To Clubs, jmhlto Companies, and large ot^umeni generally, 
on immense saving is thus eflboted. All kinds of Stationery at the moet atoderate prices. 
Cash discount 10 par eent. 

J ENNER 2 gNEW8T0B,totheQpeea .a 3St. JaioBt>»Streat.aoamJenwra8treft.S.^V . 

^PHE ASTRONOMER-ROYAL Reporied to the Admiraltv 

L (August», lafO) on u ChroDomalm to annual eomnettUoiu f M. F. DENIES 

Is the ttnesi we Ijavy am hg^ mr trial.*' The Reporim Chrmtoweteifo Walehei. *e. by the 


E DENY a 00., 61 Stnad, and U and 36 (WitUn) llwal 

• ImImmw. of WATCHEfcCHaOSOMmaM. tollM 

Sobnish xotib House <ft apartments 

A TBTOUOmVT oQ jaOgPEIPi'>B.IRE SYSTEM. The oriMi^^ beet. ine*» 


'V' 







The Saturday Bevie^. 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


“H ANB-IN-UANI) FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, nONj^MPTR 

« hLw BRioui. brar>r BLAcKiiii vKs tiu 

Tiutltute4lo» _ _ 

Thb OTDE<»i Iniutoiicc omte In(lio World T| ft T' nif* TN A f 

Tho WttOLB OP IIIL 1*110* I IS mo divided uiion)t«t ll>o I»ob f lioldtte iVi rinltimt Pmf i 

Applie^oneliir Abtmlvw^invited frjin iKiKuiiliof lufliiiiief — ^ , 

IPERIX J. rnu:'^ INHUirANOE COMPANY. S''^VOBY A 

knObllebed imn i OLD unoAD siar Kr i c , end le s. 17 P \i f mai L h - 

CAPXrAL, Al 000000 1»A1W-U1' (Uod INV*^Tl I> a 70«(KW XMlITn PQTfrr 

_ _ to/iNs^mrir ,, I »«.«„. I 

p u (B N 1 X p I B i: o I !• I 0 1 , l!"i‘i5*»‘iV7niVmi 

■a> LOUBAHU britl I r AAD rUARlNG CKOflS 10>D0N Lmuhisiiih i;w J MonsoN ft 

Iiomrt ah nib(.r«1 J (iHB H| ttlon mtH _ _ _ 

liMuiiutkCtt cikiUliu All parte utthuVloiM /^KOWKS G 

__ _ _ JOHN J BKOOMIIIITI s i fmp frim Hi U^elno . 

;M0UTIJEKN fire «nd Lin: ASSUKV>(CJ: company. ffiSchSrfI 

1 sj Aiii iKiii n IKK by"llf tiara OaTi H&Co 

OPKir H JN J MOGrGAI T SJ Jin 1 

Auainulatidl u»<]a(J)(.4.itil<>i U }H<7) fJJlrOOO mmmmmmhmmm 

InbiiriuKta cfTicUd la all parta of tlio IV >11 

the AGRA lUNKr laimlod — Lstabhslu d m "Is^. 

•a* • LAPITAI Cl 000 000 

llFAOOtPUP NK HOT AS LANC LOMBIRU SlUTI I I ONUON 
littAM IIKH In Ediiibut(.U,Lalcuaa Bombai Madroa Kurrachu V^ia 1 ith i ‘*1 au,,hai _ ^ 

» m K. ng IVrUDT I^’S S. 

CiirientAiiountNiirikriptattheTrpadoniponntiiL'JViimanist marj witlil u duilliuiXcia jLtX mitdtj k Til 

enlTiittnalanowt.1 wild! tiu Crt III Uilmu dotatnf fall Iduw clui _ _ _ 

Ucpuaitaiwemd fjr tlxL 1 ptriolaun llu loKow ing toriiia %>/ -m /r ii r\Ti tj 

Atf lariint iirunti aollt ttol8nintbt N if tr < 1 W fh 1 finnf 1\^ UDIlbiS M 

lorahortoriirola ItLiiH la will b itiCL»td<u Uiiii t f< u i fi| i i»A orr MUOTL S 

ninalaaiiulatthoiurni r LT of Uit cla^ on ant of tin Hiuii t l tb H ik Act if r ill IKvt f, fict J 
cxfradiarvt Ltutd Ai |r>tt 1 liilJa p in haHtdira nt 1«M ( >IUi t i V 1 g ti ilttlUnu 

Holla niid Funliitma 0|kit((l In llnUah ant J orotgii Heciuitni lit 1 oat India SUxk and link % lx lions Ik 
Loans and thosalV nnifuJIy ot thoannio iindi ilnkin I II < IJ in a Alas Hy 

Itit(K)tdrawu,aiidAn»r Navj and (Ivll Par ondFina niis real/i I . . , , VV nrl s In Ulston Bk 

kviiy othor dlairipbon ui Banking Bnalnkaa and Monty Aklji(> Dnf kIi and Jodlan. Clas f kkriun attho i 
tranaaued Llliiatlnna Olid Setrttar 

J THOMSON, CAafrwaw —r- -- 

- irr , — — - ------ Tlf^HUE’S SE 

TTEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

OF lJ\Rri)NArt< VDL ] 

BEDSTEADS, Uudit a%1«t r flnori 

BEDDING. " — — 

BEDBOOM PUBNITUBE, T^TE SATUH 

Suit Ik bj post 10 

HEAli ft SON, lOT, Itti, 107 lOH lOTllNIIAM (OIRP KOVD IDMION W Stiand WO * 

THH SOMMIEU TUCKER, Patents (lUt, *5141)" O 0 S~E Y 

IhiB well kn >wn HPIUNCr MAPI ill SS almiili and n nfublt U 


SAVOBy ft WOBE, 143 Kw Bond 

? _ ;!"*■>•>“ .... 

PANOBBATIO EMULSION, WprUy'paea^ % all Mpini 

___V .... 

CONSUMPTION and WARTlNll WSEASES, MitlapHra* 

^ tlu app( tJto liii reaOwjMi wel,^ aniUM I nltetarcal 

Ml’nirlNAL iwortakpn oiT the anthorily cl dw uoat 

Linlntnit Prnitltionora,and abaolutcly ludlaiNuanblpindlaoitlerei#f ffetWTe 

^AVOBV ft MOOBE, and all OhonustB evai^wbbifti 
TNiiiohsTrON—MOKSOSTS PREPA^TBiNS of PEP* 

* STNi SioNKineonlahtil lli|i||blj nimnimndi 1 by tho MjSikiUPivfMetM. Rpld te 
Bottkant WTMb nt )h fa .and M 1 7)/1 NOl S Ja fd Riiflde lk| i OIiQmTlLraM|.leId, 
ai Ilia 01 1 nn 1 P<tW Df R in 1 oa Bottlii at la tiw|i — By gil Unkinbileililld fSb 
tuna J MORS ON ft H ON. HoHUi aniptmiRow Ri4j|*ll Htiaart,go tidqi^fu ^ 

puowlcs GOUT and RHEUM ATlS <^JLLS (BreiftM 

fnm tb RiPlpo of an Cralneiit Roobh Phi a nan) pcrAi tiv cnio GoutjRMiiNtatl^ 


frim tb RiPlno of an Cralneiit Roobh Phi a nan) pcrAi tiv cure GoutJRM|iM«tliRilk 
I Rhniinatii !• lut Paina in tht Jolnta 1 iimbago Silabia and all Omitir N«qru|fa,jmi 
Killuinulir Paul* Sold lo Bnxea at le lid ifMiat Am., 14 atainpa , to lir(>M4l 
1*rn til at ( himi t 4) FrlniM Htieet Leimakr Bauart, Luudua i of all Cutmiatli oaAjii lulft 
byMiaara Oam H ft Co , MerchaBlii, Madroa ^ 


BOOKS, &c. 

— ♦ 

MUDTU’S SELECT LTBR\RY. —NEW BOOKS.-^Soc 

MiJiui b 111 l{ VllY CIBCt LAR fbr NOV LMBl R nowrtady, potU ^tt*^ 

MUOTE’S srLEfJT L 113 RARY — (JHEAP 

nrr MirOTLSf ILAllANCB C\lATO(i(Ti d>r ^0\PMIU R ^l.wP]Rtl4|.MtMr 
r ill IKvt f, fici Jhlalalal km iinitaina Ihc JIftnf tlio Prim Cairiairt Thdlfinoa a 
V 1 g ti ! hfUtnu 1 Burnnii H HliK I hii m It A la Mm r iVnlliitk a iluaaln,jnakir a 
I ink i lx 1 11)11 a I kVpt, J rknilahln 1 1 On d i la be Pf ninloy 7 I y AntbanY TroB^, 
Mil 0 III a Kiaa Dy inlia'a Arlniur RyPnivy andmoie than 1 hive Ihutiaaudother Poju^ 
VV xrl a In Illaton Biography ibllKlun PliIJi aoi Ii> liavil and Aduntmv and the 
Clai fklLfiun attholoaoatMirrrntpnm anl la laiKiinlli i(immtluled totlu uttpiwnnof 
Llliiatlnnaand ‘^etnlarleeot Publk.InaUtiitiona aadotliir largi punhoaoaot mudeinBobi:* 


RedueCd I'lice, horn SOa , niai nnw lie ordind dlnrl liom thu klanufai lurin, 
ilLWklsON ft MifNl It 

^ CABINEI MAKLilh and UlMlOl SIX R1 BS 

The EXClIARGE kll aia Sli I nttonham Court Roail (1 xiictly rpia 1 ( (. il„( Stmt), 
m Aom Agmta, whuae uamca will bo aint on applicnt n 

A lf~ 1) N r> S' 

NVW DINNTR AND 'JABLJn GI A7.S SkHVlCIS 
Am Original in IKHign I Ain tiyc in Appcoiatiip end Uncciuall i i Pitffi 
PINNI It hi ItPICLS fioin Cl S', the Kt t r Iwtiir Piraon Kin] liU 
TABLE GI 4 AHS hljRVICrh tiuiii C) » Gd tlio Vt frtr Iwilie Pna iia 1 implcto 


BSKrON AR< VDL H WNCllRSILR <oiu Jlmbh’a VI alk finm the 1 xdiange) ^ 

Uudit a Rolet t r fliTory, Limlttd New Onturd ^treot Clt> Otbke GKinghtiMt Cheapaldg. 

Tllii^ SATURl)iYllEVlEW--Th6 followii^ix NUMBERS 

^ of lin Sd.rtrRDAY RPVTI W are re mind ftoMMihUh lid each will befflv«M)v«tB 
10 71, 7 ?( 01, rifl Bl, iJA and faSO (clean toi>liw]*.at tito OtUus, 30 Southampton Blreet, 

Stiand W O 

POOSISY ft 0 0^ 'p’uBLIOATJtONS. 

_. _^ 


DINNER hlBVlCIS 


lABl I ( I V-'d SI in K I s 01 1 III 
HI M < I.V ilAl £ B il 

The Tianadownfi 4 1 0 Plain 1 kht Sten Crlaai 1 t, i 

2.hi Lfliiro) . Ill b 1 iigiev IJ Iglit *^1 m Glaaa 4 H fa 

Tht Iidllana 4 I 0 Itkiili ( ul (ilaia <i 'i 0 

Ihttl oreet Kom 6 0 I m laird 1 1 luia '> S fl 

IheJapaoeau Bamboo tt a 0 1 itkrarid Oraaa and 1 cm 7 7 0 

Diaiount 1 1 far (int 

Coloured Llthograplile hhtct« 4 r DInnt r W ore anil llliulrnb I fdaaa Catnlopiip which muat bo 
iciuriicd uic MPnt i>o*tln.i oiionlicttlun 
OAHDNEHS. (JLAN-) (UINA, and lamp MANUrACTURIRs, 
_ 443 AMU 44» V\ I sr B rit AND CirAR INO < ROSS, LONDON 

the lTtLRAHY ^AH^TIINE "(F a‘“tCNT1?D) 

tor holding a Iln ik or WiIf ng Deak I an r Vfinla ft< in any (loaitii 11 <\n an I aay 
Chair, Bid or Sofa 1 biiatingllK fiitl,nn anl In nun I 1 i if ui imiiit t >] igwlul r a I 
lug or w rltlng ln\ alual It. to Tnvallda mid htudi nta Admirably adajiUd 1 u Lidia A mobt 
UMlulgUt Pruiafioui «1» Dtawlnb^i ctfici 

3 CAHlBiR GA New Cavendiah Btroet Gnat PuTtland Stiwt, W 

flENUINiriTu'rTEir — Tho rrfdbi^t^T “‘rED"* STAR » 

VA (T gtra Choiei) Brood Iht ahipmtnu of wb ih tniit 1 liomobolli Tills cxlintii )y 
dno,pure Graas UU1J I* IL sneclallv 1 niHurttl f n uw in \V itU r wh n r > d Butt r m a mi aicc 
and otai.may behndtlirongheni trio it mluim t mill & alid Ilua ot7lt>M IOHm.UILm, 
and other Urea, niiloblc tor OhtiHtmu Pnaiiitauri atnlly use \Vholt<ali tmm 


and dtai.may behndtlironglieni trio it mluim t mill & alid llus ot7lt>M IOHis.UILm, 
and other iireB,niilabIc tor OlulHtmu Pnaiiitauri atnlly use \Vholt<ali tmm 


T J CLANCIIY, Munster Durita DepOt Cork 

^sf OOMVOSITE 0 *WI)Ll>rof“PRIOE ^pXteNT 

t ANDLL rOMPANV jidtniud Iht Company rwomnifnd thme and tluir GOTD 
IILDAL PALMlllNI; CANDLfM thrlr M W ImTh M MGm IlGli PS rbniul a 
uia glm without tliojianereiUK, their Cl 111 1> c MGIir 1 ItilXIh and thrir 11 Itl Li X 
..Gt^liD MEDAL again awatdud to the Company in ilie PAlllS LAU1B{^()N 

E "" 'TAZj^JY^'sON^'lu^ SAUCES,Tnd CON- 

• DlMi2NlS LAZtsNfiY ft SON Role Pi^pnetore of the celtbrntad Itoretpts and 
Mannfiw tnrem ot the Pickles, haules and (.nndnncnbi so loog and favuiirablv dstiiiynslinl 
by their Name, bey to remind tlie Publii that every atm It laepiired by ihnn is kiiarantreil , 
ti Mtireijr Dna^ltoral^-4)3 Wlgmcne Btruet. Cavendish Square (late 0 Ldwfids bbeet. 
iMnnian^quarej,an d WTrmity Strett l<ondu n BP t _I 

XTARVEY'S SAUCE.—Caution. — The Admirors of this 

GOLD MEDAL. FAIUS 

VllY’S OOOOA EXTKAOT. 

Guarautoed pi^Coeoa, only deprived of tiMfOperSdooi Oil 
Sold in Poeketa and line 

__TvrnLPTH EftninmoM Msoat, awarded to JT B FBT ft SONfl 

IN CONSFtiDDNCr ^ eiPtlRlGU^ IMrCATIONB OP ” 

T. E A A 1 > E n R I N S’ SAUCE, 

ft PPBWNS haw arloptod a NJBW 
will!h Signature Is placed on evwy 

SiSiS: 


'rnu OATENmsn MUShTbcKIKS. a Ncw dMOerUon of 

]' pillar Miisii In th< rlinapest and niiMl attrol k Airtn yior pul liubnl yoehltaok 
DiiloliiM c pn a 1 1 ini rnvid Muifi hill ht/i triii la IIiin Hi rlts tl IT n also iiom all oUurs, 
IT MinuGli ai it (oiitai IS lulnible Coi>itf.Iii Mnuk by Lmliunt (1 tmowri hu ludiiig AMhur 
KiiUivnn C win Mclliii, Sinait luiudi t llatbui Virginia Gabriel, ClurJUl, Brlulto 
Itleliaxla Kul e Tiou u M tin nmlLamothi 

I M>N(iS 01 1 ITI D\Y Tmnrw DulIndMbv Buinvan,T*liisutI,Cowrn MullojCDoIbNi, 
lliimilt n Aid 1 o iiM Diehl and 1 ouisa (ainv ^ 

i MVDVVIT sill URTNGrON S U VTT.,Vn CON( mr ALBUM Xu» Ronrfpbt Bul.' 

Ilinii (larlbil llutton laubcrt u, hum inn Wikulln fti 
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tie«l,' work wlilok am k«rdlfke jneant to be taken sexioualy: there 
is not the laUktaet tmoe of ubrietum ideas in it. llie wntmm of 
Synesinii in wiilk the inconsiderable exception of two or tkrm 
of tbe inter byone, some fragments of homilies, and the two (Ma^ 
ttaeei, represent the |kese of thoimht which it has lately become 
fhshion to call ** Hellenism.” The literary cult of raganism 
lemains, but all mligioas belief in the divinities of Olympus is 
extinct. Had S^esius liv^ in our day he would have been 
baikd by Mr. Matthew Arnold as the ideal Bishop, the mitred 
apostle of the sweet reasonableness ” of culture luid of Ohrist. 
On^ a Bishop of our own day could hardly have had the Pagan 
training requisite to fit him for that doubtful preeminence. 


‘ WILLIAM HARVEY.* 

M ore than thirty years ago the works of William Harvey 
were edited and translated by Hr. Willie for the Sydenham 
Society; and a correct version of the writings of the great English 
physiologist was thus rendered accessible for the first time to the 
majority of his cpuntrymen. To this edition of Harvey’s works 
the translator prefixed a notice of the author's life, which, how¬ 
ever, he was prevented from making as complete as ho wished by 
the pressure of general practice. But fortunately the leisure of 
later years has enabled Willis to produce the present volume, 
which loaves little to bo desired, whether regarded as a biography 
of Harvey or as a history of the discovery lu^sociated with his 
name; and the author is to be congmtulated on the worthy ful¬ 
filment of a purpose whicli ho tells us ho has cherished for half a 
lifetime. 

Although most educated persons are aware that Harvey was 
the first to announce the fact of the circulation of the blood, the 
ideas they have on the whole subject may safely bo pronounced 
vngiie in the extreme. Ooutparatively few really know the precise 
nature of Harvey’s discovery, and it is by no means a matter of 
general information that scarcely had his views met with accept¬ 
ance from anatomists when his claims to originality were called in 

S uestion. Persistent efforts have over and over again been made 
y many Continental writers, and especially by Italians, to ascribe 
the discovery—or at least a knowledge—of the circulation of the 
blood to workers in the field of physiology long prior to Harvey; 
and two years ago Professor Oeradini, of Genoa, made a violent 
attempt, not merely to prove tliat the title of discoverer of the 
circulation of the blood was due to Oesalpino, the founder of 
scientific botany, but that Harvey had basely availed liimsclf of 
the labours of the Italian tavinit without acknowledgment It 
was theref^ high time that a complete vindication of Harvey’s 
rights shovld be made public; and no one could be more 
thoroughly fitted for the task than the learned translator 
of bis works. J)r. Willis devotes the first three sevenths of his 
book to a sketch of what had been published on the movement of 
iho blood before the days of, Harvey by philosophers, physicians, 
and anatomists, from i’lato to Rudius; imd wo think that few 
will read those chapters without being convinced that Harvey 
owed but little to the labours or suggestions of his predecessors. 
It is unquestionably true that, read by the light of Harvey’s dis¬ 
covery, it is easy to discern in the writings of ancient and 
modimvtd authors what seem to bo statements of the fact that 
the blood, circulates through the body; and consequently, Plato 
and Hippocrates among the ancients, and Ser>'etus, Colombo, and 
Cosalpino among later writers, have been credited with a perfect 
knowledge of all that Harvey was the first to announce in distinct 
terms. The disputes that have taken place on this subject afibrdA 
striking illustration of the tendency of confusion of language ^ 
lead to confusion of thought. Had the writers who have claimed 
the honour of the discovery for others than Harvey really under¬ 
stood the meaning of the word discovet'y and the nature of llarvey’s 
title to be considered the discoverer, it is impossible to believe that 
they could have committed themselves so far os to ascribe it to 
any of his uiedecessors. Science clearly distinguishes between 
guessing ana discovering; and a critical examination of the state¬ 
ments made W the older anatomists, which have been held to 
imply a knowledge of the circulation as announced by Harvey, 
discloses them to be nothing but vague guesses, which had so litde 
influence on the minds of the authors themselves that they con¬ 
stantly make use of other expressions plainly indicatinf^ total 
ignorance of ^ fkets propoonded by the English physiologist. 

It is not a little dimcuit to make out what was the prevalent 
state of opinion concerning, the motion of the blood before the 
publicatioif of Harvey^s Exturcm on the Motion of the Heart and 
mood in Animah, Judging from the views combated in tbo intix>- 
duction to that masterpiece of inductive reasoning, it would 
appear as anatomists of the period held that respiration and 
ime pulsation of the heart and arteries e.vercised in common the 
function of oooUng and ventilatinf^ the blood, air being sucked 
into the arteries during their expansion, and ** fuliginous vapours ’ 
expelled ttom them when th^ contracted. But not only was 
it th^ght that the arteries cooled the body generally as the lungs 
H. cooleddke heart; another funefion of a precisely opposite cha¬ 
racter was ascribe to toom. Taking their origin from the heart, or 
workshop for the elaboration of heat and vital spirits, they carried 
^ spiritiu^^aed Mood to ell parts of the body to ehensh their 
heat It was finther held that the arteries drew the spiritual 
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blood from the heart after the manner of beUotra, bat that new* 
thelesB the heart expanded and contracted shnultaneonsly wi^ the' 
artericB; no account being taken of the phyaieal impoaaibiUty of 
such a process. Such was the character of the doetriaea refiited 
by Harvey in the introduction to hia great work; and it has 
always appeared to us that not even the difficulty he had in 
getting hiB views accepted is a better argument for his originality 
than the fact that be was never accused of having there misrepre¬ 
sented current opinion. 

Those who have maintained that Cosalpino is enriUed to be ro. 
garded as the discoverer of tho circulation of the blood have daimticl 
this honour for him on two separate grounds. One is the un¬ 
doubted fact that he was tho first to make use of the tei^ ** cir¬ 
culation ”in reference to tho movement of the Mood ixkmi the 
right to the left side of the heart by way of the lungs, Tiie 
other is a passugo in his work Ho Pfnnris, which we quote from Hr. 
Willis 

In animala wo rcm) ATimonl brought from tho veinH to the honri as to the 
laboratory of tho iiativo boat, and having thero acquiivd its final per- 
feoLion, 4 lP;tributod by tho Arteries to tho whole body by the agency of the 
spirit which is there engotKiored from the same alimentary matter.—P, 137. 

Both of those arguments in favour of Oesalpino's claims are 
conclusively shown by Hr. WilHs to bo worthloes. With regard 
to the former he says;— 

Tho word eirrukethn is. irv fact, inisnpplicd by CaesAlpinuH. “ Converthn ’’ 
(t.e. circulatinu), tuiys Arititotlo, ** is motion from itself into It^solf . . . but 
moilon in the sttnigkt is from itself into anotlicr.” Nowtiic motion from the 
right to tlio left side of tlie heart is iTot circular, but direct.—P. 118. 

The, latter is refuted out of Oesalpino's own mouth 

Tho ollico of iho veins, Siiys Cacsalpinus, elsowhen*. ia Uiis, ** that they 
sliouM carry blood to all parts of the body for their nourishment; for iJhewj 
arc nourished by the hiood alone. Therefore it is that nature has instituted 
the hollow veins fur rhis spucial duty, and tliat, like rivulets, they run 
through the body.’* Keed 1 add that ho who has the hollow veins as di^»' 
tributors of tlie binod for thonoiirisiiuD'nt of tiu' body cum have no conception 
of tho llurvoian t 'ireulatiou ?—I*, tai. 

Harvey’s discovery was that the whole mass of tho blood was pro¬ 
pelled from the left sido of tho heart through the arteries, that it 
was carried to the right side of the Iniurt by tho veins, that tlie 
circle was completed by its being returned to the left aide of tlie 
heart through tho lungs, and that this circular motion was incessant. 
That th»5 theory whs new aud stiirtling, and that it would meet 
with violent opposition, its author was fully convinced. In the 
eighth chapter of his Hverciftr we find him expressing no doubt 
that tho passHge of the blood from tho one set of vessels into the 
other would be udmitlud by his contemporaries, this fragment of 
his theory having been maintained by Gakn and Itealdo Colombo. 
The part of his doctrine tliat he fears will bring on him the 
enmity of mankind is that which luaintuins tho whole mass of 
the blood to be in perpetual circular motion. But the medical 
world seems to have Won so staggered by fluch revolutionary views, 
that two years elapsed before anything whs published in opposition. 
Then, first from l^iris, and shortly afterwards from Venice and 
Nuremberg, were issued defences of the older physiology And 
attacks on Harvey. Caspar Hoffmann, who wrote from tho liwt- 
munlioned town, had been Harvey's follow-student at X’adua, and 
wa.s a man of such reputation that Harvey could not allow his 
remarks to pass unnoticed. He therefore wrote to him, depre¬ 
cating misrepresentation, and oilering to clomonstrate the truth of 
what ho had published. If, however, Harvey shared the common 
lot of disturbcTS of established opiulone, ho is also to bo regarded na 
singularly fortunate in having lived to see his doctrine triumphant 
over opposition and accepted by almost all competent judgoa^f its 
truth. Not ten years after tho publication of bis views, iXestAea 
gave in his adbereuco to them; and anatomists throughout Europe 
began to, swear by Harvey instetid of Galon. Vesting of Padua 
exposed the fallacy of the attacks lUtide by Primorose of Paris; 
Kiverius taught and defended the circulation of the blood from 
tho Chair of Medicine iu the University of Montpellier; and tm 
Riolan, tho Professor of Anatomy in tho University of Paris, con¬ 
tinued to teach the older views of function, a second Chair of 
Anatomy was instituted in tho .T.ardin du Roi, from which Pierre 
Hiouis instructed admiring crowds of studeuts in accordance with 
the Harveian doctrine. 

Although the demonsirations of Tltu'vcy placed beyond reeson- 
ablo doubt the identity of the veuous aud arterial blood, absolute 
proof of this was at that time impossible. It could doubtless be 
shown that ligature of a main artery in its continuiipr was followed 
by cessation of the flow of blood in the corresponding veins; but 
how the blood got from tho arteries into the veins, and how the 
bright arterial blood was transformed into the dark venous blorxl, 
remained absolute mysteries, Harvey thought that part of the 
blood flowed directly from the iirteries into the veins, and that the 
remainder oozed through the pores of the tissues from the one set 
of vessels into the other. But ho admits that he had xtever been 
able to trace any direct connexion lietween arteries and veins; and 
it is not claimed for him that his lucky guess anticipated toe 
deiuoustrations of Sucquet,^ by whom snen communicate was 
proved to exist in a lew regions of the body. Until the invention 
of the microscope,^^^ie existence of the capfilmy vessels was in¬ 
susceptible of prooH^Sind to have guessed it would have added 
nothing to Harvey^s fame. Fdnr years after his death, Malpighi 
detecM toe eapiUaries in the lung, and seven years sub¬ 
sequently toey were described I^Xseuwenhoek, who was appa¬ 
rently mdrant hadfdrMt^^ Iton* The pato t^en 

by toe bloods thus fiw dsmoosuated. Until this was done it 
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It^PKM the arteni^ blood underweut metamorphottA 

into llMioUd tisaniw, and tibut the venoae Uood raprafented the pro- 
duet of m ieeoadary tiKue-cbaiiM. This objection oetuaily was 
tabed j aad e^en the discovery of the oapiliaiy vossete has not pro- 
Tented its being: wvived at a comparatively recent date. Harvey's 
attempt to eapUm the change of colour was unfortunate. He 
held mt the blood of the arteries was the brighter because it hod 
been strained through the lungs} and, as a proof of the soundness 
of this vieWy cites the experience of physicians, that when a patient 
is bled the stream is dark and rapid at first, and bright towards the 
end of the operation, when the sluggish flow jpermils of more 
thorough filtration. Richard JiOwer, another Englishman, was 
^e first to prove that the florid colour of arterial blood was due to 
its exposure to the air in the lungs; and it certainlv seems etmnge 
that the idea had not been suggested long before by the familiar 
fact that blood drawn from the veins and exposed to the air soon 
changed its colour for that of the ** spiritualized bloodof the 
a:^ries. Still more curious is it that an acute reasoner like Harvey 
did not perceive th (3 logical consequonco of his view concerning it 
—namely, that, if true, the venous blood, having been strained 
through the tissues, would be of a still brighter hue ihun the 
arterial. 

We have derived so much pleasure from reading Dr. Willis's 
book that it is with reluctance we point out what seem to us 
blemishes of no trifling ord(‘r. More than fifty years ago it was 
pointed out by Lord .Macaulay that, just us alniost every niochani- 
cal ernploymont was tlio menus of producing some disease in the 
artisan, so was the bi(»grnpUer liable to be smitten with the Itm 
j&onosf/uina, or disease of admiration. That Dr, Willis is no ex¬ 
ception to this rule is pretty plainly shown by the following extract 
from his work: 

To cctuoluds witli this ]>art of our subjoct, how shall we think too higldy 
of him who dcKCttutiii;C “nature aa over jiertVet arwl divine, doirii' nf>- 
thing in vain, neither uiviug a hcort wl»erc it waa not wuiiUd, nor with¬ 
holding it where its olliee W'la required,” ^;oes oil to «av, “ but fty thf same 
stages tn the development of even/ aniinalf ^tasshu/ throta/h the I'onstitutioiis of 
all, I may sag-—ovum, worm, etubryo—it acqmres oddlt/ottal peiferliou in 
^h," llave we nor. here tlu* tirbt brief intiiniitinn of tlie ^reat/Kvolution 
'Phtjory, that has been tis a new rcvelutiuii in the piiysics of lile to our 
tnodora world V—P. 209. 

W© confess that we are unable to discover in the passage indicated 
any foreshadowing of the theory which has been placed on a 
scientific basis by Mr. Darwin, any more than wo can find the 
Harveiati doctrine of the circulation of thn blood intimated in the 
usual quotations from (Jesalpino. Hiui this been tlie only in.«jlanco 
of the ©fleets of lunt BonwellimiOf it might have passed unnoticed. 
But the following extract shows a more pernicious result:— 

The chest of a living imimnl having been laid opi-n, and the perivardhun 
removed, says llurvi'y, pruweding U) his own V'iews of the inoiioiia of the 
heart ai^ bliKxi, the heiirl i^ sron to ho altej-iuitely in adiou and aV in-st; 
tlmie principal iriciilvnts being Ihvu to he nuti-d. riwtly, it bt-coines erect, 
AtrikvH (Jio chest., and gives u lu'ut. Seoonilly, it i.s coustricted in every 
direction—it ims hecoinc not'ihly shorter and linrrowcr.—P. 187. 

It is to the last passage that we take oxceptitin. W0 are warrsuted 
in assuming from it that Harvey distinctly maintained tliat the 
heart shortens during its systole. That it does so is now in¬ 
contestably established \ but we wero under the impression that 
Harvey was by no means definite on what was long a moot point 
in physiology. Turning to Dr. Willis’s translation of 1 S47, we find 
it said 

a. That it is cvcrywdioro contracUid, but more csporially toward.*! the 
Mues, j|(i that it looks narrower, relatively longer, more drawn togcHicr.— 

Now, even if w© admit that Harvey here means to assert that 
actual shortening of the heart takes place, it cannot be pretended 
t^t it is otherwise than by implication. The expression is very 
different from a distinct statement that it has become notably 
shorter,'’ 

Wo must here take leave of Dr. Willis, His book will doubtless 
find numerous readers, and wo trust that some at least may be led 
by it to study the much praised and little read works of William 
Harvey. 


TRAVELS OF DR. AND MADAME HELFER.* 

‘TC^lVfi-AND-TOETY years ago a young physician of Prague, Dr. 

Jofaaun Wilhelm Heifer, an enthusiast for natural history 
and fbreigu travel, h|id the good fortune to meet with a young 
German lady of high connexions and colonial tastes, to whom, 
after a year’s courtship, he mm married in Jane 1854. An instinc¬ 
tive dislike to a settled professional calling had boon strengthened 
by a few yearn’ travel, aller obtaining Iri^j&gree, in Italy and Bidlv, 
where he gave himself up to enriching his entomological and 
bodied collectioM, and to studying the remains of ancient art. 
Ardent in the desire to break loose from the trammels of a pro- 
KMim to which even an opening for success beyond the average 
fmled to reconcile him, Dr. Heifer found bis wife ^ at once into 
thesoheme of travel and exploration which alone seemed fitted to 
^.—__^ 
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satSUfy iiis longiiigs. WhiUher to tum was the fiiat qnssildsi wiH 
the mma and sympaUietic young couple, Asia, ae having lieei 
iewftiily mrploxed thanmimy o^partsof the world, and as thi 
special fleld.of Heifer’s youtnful dreains, at Isnglli canM;the di^ 
HSs talent for ooUeeting and tuntixw to account the treasorei 
*of nature would supply one means of supplementinilr his }imits|j 
pittrimonyj whilst his medical knowleage mqthtdm dqiendM 
i^n to Wng him profit no less thaniespect, especially in the East 
The staff of Esculapius, he reasoned, forms a better weapon .and f 
more effectual aid for the European traveller than the hert revedvei 
or the .most ample purse. Smyrna would, he thought, be thi 
most suitable port for gaining a fooHng on the soil of Asia. It 
that half-Eiiropcan, half-Asiatic city he could aeolimatize himsdf 
transform himself into a semi-Asiatic, and then push further east¬ 
ward as fortune might point the way. His wife, who had as t 
girl come under the notice of the Princess Marianne, consort 0. 
Prince William, brother of Frederick Wil^m UX,, was sum- 
luoued to Berlin to introduce her husband to her Roy^ patroness 
who showed tho greatest interest in their plans Of traved, and 
bespoke reports from time to time of their progress, together witl 
their personal observations on the condition of OhrieliaDs in the 
East. Excellent introductions were eecured by this visit tc 
Berlin, All the necessaries that would be required for a period oi 
settled housekeeping at Smyrna wero carefully collected and 
packed, with tho invaluable help of Lot^, a brisk, cheerful, hand} 
orphan, oduealod beyond the standard of servants in general, whe 
refused to be loft behind, who turned up in every strait with un* 
failing courage and resource, and who, when engaged to a thriving 
German bEdmr during their subsequent stay at Smyrna, could with 
difficulty bo dissuaded from following in preference her beloved 
mistress's wauderiugs. 

The experiences of this adventurous pair are recorded by Mme. 
Hoi for, with tho exception of a short extract from the journal oJ 
her husband, llis life was suddenly and prematurely cut short by 
the poiiwiied anw of a native 0^ the Andaman islands. The 
scientific results of his travels had been embodied in reports tc 
the Government of Calcutta, as well as in the Journal of th« 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. They consisted chiefly of his obswva- 
tions upon tho geography, the natural history, and the resouroes oi 
the Teuasserini provinces, the peninsula of Malacca, the Mergui 
Archipelago, and tho Andaiuans. Many of these papers were after* 
wards translated into German by Count Marscball for the imperial 
Geographical Society of Vienna. Tho earlier portion of his journah 
was unfortunately lost in the Tirp'U, Landing from Smyrna at 
Aleppo and pushing on to tho Euphrates, the travellers hod iiiad*' 
acquaintance at Tort William with Ideutenant Lynch, whr 
was about to join the expedition under Colonel Onesney foi 
the exploration of the Euphrates. Introduced by%im to the 
Oolohel, they eagerly accepted the imitation to take passage on 
Ixiord his snip, the EufthrtUm. Both vessels had been sent out 
in pieces, and jiut together on the banks of the river. Heifers 
narrative of the voyage down stream, with its struggles and tnis- 
hap.<i, the courago and cesource of the officers in command, and the 
foundering of the ill-fated Tigris in adust storm, noalls Colonel 
Chesuey B almost forgotten tale of the gallant enterprise, the resultc 
of which have thus far been practically nothing. lie had, it 
appears, promised the Colonel not to malfe public any notice 
of his owm until the Colonel’s official report should have been 
published, which woe not until the year 1868; and it m not till 
then that his widow, now by a second marriage thf Countese 
Pauline Nostiiz, felt herself at liberty to put forth tho memoii 
which iabow submitted to the English public, with a oommenda- 
jMy preface by the veteran geographer Ferdinand Hochstelter. 

tone of the narrative is throughout Hvoly and vigorous, free 
friun egotism, and marked as well by a genuine relish for adven¬ 
ture the charms of travel, as by aflectionute Icwaltv to a man 
who in turn showed himself thoroughly worthy of 6. On embark¬ 
ing at Smyrna on 4 the threshold of their adopted home in the 
East, this spirited helpmate laid aside the costume of her sex, 
adepting like her husband the Mameluke -dress as best satisfying 
the vaned conditions of comfort and convenienoa, cutting short 
with her own hands the thick hair which could not possibly l^thrust 
under the Persian cap. Tho most exciting part of the book 
is that which traces the British expedition down the Euphrates, 
tolling of many a hairbreadth escape from flood and savage 
foe. The characteristic physical features on either side of the 
renowned stream, and the relics of bygone chilisation to which 
its banks bear witnoa*), together with its capacities for renewed 
culture and development, struck the traveillors' eyes. The ruins 
of Jerublous, the ancient ilierapolie, mould not foil of stotioe, 
though as yet the discovery had not been made that here was the 
long lost site of Carcbemish, the centre of the great Hittite em¬ 
pire. The Salt Lake of El-Malak, with the greet chain of basaltic 
hills which traverses the middle of theploin, Ims^os rich collections 
ofplants and insects, yielded interesting aim of Aigh dviflaation. 
Terraces wero found cut in the hills, wifi towers, pyxamida, and 
pillars, forming of old a moat extendve border foxtross upontiie high 
plateau ^d, which had never been trodden, tbs nwtiW imd, in 
modem times by the foot of a Eoropefui* Gn the trocee of the 
fine a^taiy road that led to it were enidone groups of droidat 
caves hollowed out in the rock, thirty feet cr . so txt deplh, witii 
scpaiate rooms and fireplaMS,la nnmov auffiitet tc aotmteodato 
a village of a thousand inhabitants. Bovimd iBieiiptioxis in 
Gr^ ttw frogmei^ry to be of mtHfii importenee, were copied 
W Dr. Beiifer* A Moitete cxom IndfeiM a seftlsniieat 
at Some later p^od. Selow the enstio H not 
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tiMQ suoked on tbs an^ wore fonnd^reek or Romon foundationa, 
OTorkid by Anib MifloatioiUL Traditiona or ^estigie wore to- 
ported of o ^dM over ibe river in Roman timeei and even of a 
luxmel to the moaopotamian aide. An the ineradicable hostility 
of the natives to for^^neva made it visibly hopeleae for Hel^ to 
i leallze hia fdea of aetuinff at Boahtre with the object of prriiHising 
hia peefeasion in tPenna, he gladly embraced the offer Of a paaaage 
to Oalcattain the RentMs, and entered upon a new phaae 
of adventure. 

After the first ombanaaamentB and discomfiturea incident to a stmt 
with alender meana and no formal introducliona in a aooieW so ez- 
oeptional aa that of Oalcutta, Heifer's talents became aumciently 
appreciated to obtain him a commission iirom Government to 
explore and report upon the provinces in the jranbaula of Rfalaccar 
which had been not knag before conquered from the kingdom 
of Burmah, Here ho found the wisbed-for opportunity of pene¬ 
trating into regions unknown to Europeans and of enlarging (he 
boundaries of natural science. The wealth and variety of the forms 
of life with which the Malay peninsulR and^ the adiacent islands 
reward the research of naturalists opened to him a perfect paradise of 
enjoyment. 'V^ith an energy that rose superior to all risks of climate, 
of native hostility, of tigers, anakes, and other formidable 
denizens of the jungle, he afid his undaunted wife mkdo 
their way with a slender escort, now reduced to a handful 
of rice a day, now lost in a labyrinth of elephant tracks and 
parched with*tropical thirst, now half devoured by white ants, or 
in more serious danger from fierce or fauaticsl natives. TJiero is a 
most interesting account of the little-known Karen race, their 
superstitions, social usages, and capabilities. Docile, mild, and in 
general truthful end trustworthy, they are of the stuff to make 
useful servants, and to improve indefinitely under European pper- 
iniemleuce. These simple followers of Buddha know nothing of 
■caste, and ere tolerant of other religions. They hold their priests, or 
ponigys, in the highest reverence, as is shown in the curious custom 
of blowing their dead bodies, with groat solemnity, to the winds 
by gunpowder. Dr. Hfdfer’s reports speak highly of the natural 
reBourc('« of British Burmah. His expectations of finding coal 
were realized, to his infinite delight, on the banks of a tributary of 
the Tenassrrim. Another interesting discovery was that of a 
mountain of native magnetic ore or loadstone, near the Salueeu 
River, believed by the Karens to be liaunlod by gnomes, A\'ho 
permit no man to leave it who intrudes upon its sacrod summit. 
No pjirt of tlie book surpasses in interest the account of the 
model plantation at Mergui, which Mine. Heifer strove with 
characteristic spirit, by the help of her brother, to keep up after 
her husband’s death. On the refusal of a grant from the Board of 
Diruotors, though it was strongly urged by laird Auckland, the aid 
of privateronital was sought, but in the end the plantation had to be 

f ivon up. In the meanwhile, ill health oompoUing her return to 
lurope, the intrepid traveller found herself famous. Bimm Bunsen 
took her to Court, and the Prince Consort talked with her on Indian 
nffnira. At Potsdam an equally flattering reception awaited her. 
Humboldt discoursed with her at the Royal suppeMable, and 
King I'Vederick William made overtunia for the purchase of the 
Mergui lami. The presentation of her natural history collection to 
the Berlin Museum led to an acquaintance with the shy and 1*0- 
served custodian, Count Nostitz, which resulted in a happy union, 
broken, we regret to read, by tlie Ooun t’s death in the Jiar 1871. Wo 
aro grateful forsome interesting episodes of her childhood with which 
the wrifhr supplemeuts her worn. The flood of Ereiioh invasion 
flwept over the village in which stood the chatwu of M. 
Des^iges, her father, a gentleman of French descent and Re- 
nuUicau principles, but loyal to the land which his forefat||erB 
Aod for geuertvtfons made their home. Here he did good semce 
by mediating between the hostile generals, and information 
supplied by him to his kinsman General Biilow largely contributed 
to tile victory of Luckau, June 4, 1813. The battle was watched 
by the children with breathless suspense from the castle tower. 
To early experiences bke this the autlior justly traces the fesr- 
lessness and love of adventure which marked her character through 
life. 

The translation of Mme. Heifer’s booh is fairly done, exceptinor 
here and there cases where the text becomes inacourato or the 
aense confused.# We ore at a loss in some places whether to throw 
the blame upon author or translator. If “ aifeciion fm* parents and 
brotliers and sisters absorbs all the tenderness of the female 
heart,” how are we to understand that “ a mother’s love 
often becomes a passion’'!' Of a certain Armenian priest 
we are puzzled to hear that, ‘^our host o«t^naMy pressing 
him, he tilled one bi|pper after another which be swallowed 
with averted face/’ ^e share the bewilderment of sundry 
Ai'abs on Iteing told of pistols “ which would kill two persons at 
once without nrii^k.’’ Rhinoseeros ” ocoure in too many places 
for us to charge the printer with the superimmeraiy letter, though 
he may be to Marne for shortening Ammianus Morcellinus into 
Marc^ua.” It can have needed but little thought to see that 
«S« J^wfwd l?«hya” could no(t any possibility have been 
LordXbief Justice of Calcutta, and not much trouble to ascer¬ 
tain that Sir Edward was the judge intended. The work 
of this fine old German Udy ought to have been thought worthy 
it the utmost pains that could be bestowed upon it to fit it for 
the IPlff g l iab ptudk. 


0 N FOOT TEROUGR SFAIK.* 

I T wasliBrdly to heenmeted that MajorGampionhbook 

should have the exmting interest of his thrniing adven.—^ 
" On the Froutierr He came across neither bufikloei on the stam¬ 
pede nor Indians on the war-path between ibe pteasont watering- 
Msce of San Sobastian on the Bay of Biscay and the great 
Uatalonian seaport of Barcelona. He did not oven fall among the 
brigands, or the ** rnteros,” who seem to be indigenous to too many 
of the Spanish tierms, although he was warned that he ran a 
sensihle danger from these knights errant of the roads. Tet he 
laid himself out for ns much of adventure and incident as is com¬ 
patible with touring in a county that claims credit for civilization, 
in the first place be detenuiued on making his pilgrimage on foot, 
carrying his modest personal lu^ago on his ehoulaoie. A holder 
idea has seldom been originated, for the Peninsula is emphatically 
the country of cc^haUtros, Ford, who in his day Imew it as well 
as anybody, pronounced walking to be altogether out of the oues- 
tioD. If you cared to take your exorcise on foot, diverging iront 
the bridle-paths to enjoy the scenery, you must at least haye-a 
horse led in state behind you. Otherwise the semi-oriental 
Spaniards would eye you askance as a most suspicious character, 
nnd the probability was that keepers of placesof entertainment would 
decline to receive you on any terms within their gates. If Ford's 
warning on this point was aa sound as his counsels generally—and 
our own early experiences entirely confirmed it—things must have 
changed greatly of late years. Major Campion underwent a good 
deal of fatijrae, and had oocasionnUy to put up with considemblo 
hardships; but he had seldom reason to complain of any kek of 
courtesy, and his journey on the whole proved surprisingly com¬ 
fortable. Moreover, no traveller in Spain, hardly excepting George 
Borrow, or the accomplished author of Ammg Me Peoi^Cf 

whoso loss wo have lately had occasion to regret, baa mixed 
more familiarly with the lower orders, or given himself more 
habitual opiiortunities of studying their habits. 

Very few men would have cared to undertake so flirmidablo 
a journey under conditions so trying, and fewer still would havo 
thoroughly enjoyed it, Though Major Campion cut down Ins 
travelling wardrobe to the very limits of the strictly indispen¬ 
sable, yet, as his equipment included a gun, ammunition, and a 
greatcoat, ho was pretty heavily weighted. The marches were long, 
although, as the season was winter, tho heat was rarely oppressive, 
and he nevor suffered severely from ihivst, But it is hard to toil 
on an empty stomach, harder still to appreciate the beauties of 
nature when under gi'avo anxiety as to one's breakfast; nnd 
his chances of sntislyirig his hunger wore always extremely preca¬ 
rious, Vmim nnd Fondm ky widely apai‘t, nnd in the thinly 
populated districts they were* conspicuous by thoir absence ; uot 
nnfreqnentiy there was next to nothing in the larders, and 
I in such cases be had to fall back on the hospitality of 
I the peasants, whoso will was often better than their means. 
Gccosiomilly there was nothing for it but what ho calls, in 
West American parlance, a self-denying repost of two courses 
—taking up a hole in his bdl and ibilowiug that up with 
a pipe of tobacco. But what to many men would have been oven 
mure disagreeable was the company in which he constantly found 
himself. Naturally the mdus 011 tho wovside and in the villages 
were frequented by people of the lowest (^nss. He dropped in on 
a group of neighbours crowded togi»ther ou settles under the great 
hood of the chimney-place; and sometimes the party consisted of 
the roughest of the rough. Generally their manners were civil 
and decent; but even then that sort of society must have palled 
on a roan of education and refiuoment. Besides, unlesss^pou are 
really the only guest, there is no such thing rect^nized as mcak 
apart: and he might have to take his seat at the rude board with 
companions who dispensed even with plates, helping thcnisolves from 
the common platter. Major Oampion, however, as a veteran citizen 
of the world, invariably rose to the occasion. He had a ready 
word nud a ready joko for everybody; fortunate ly he appears to 
havo been at homo in Spanish, thanlis no doubt to* his former ex¬ 
periences on the Mexican frontier, and he had no lalse shame in 
airing his phrases of Basq^uo and practising colloquial apeecii 
in that ancient language. The peasants, although they might ho 
suspicious and ntserved at first, thaw'ed to the hearty warmth 
of tho stranger ; and when once at thoir ease they cross^examiued 
him with a severity which left the proverbial inquisitiveness of the 
Yankeo far beliind; while, on the other hand, in their innocent 
credulity, they might, be says, have been induced to reetiivo for 
gospel any tale from the AruMan JViyA^s’had he chosen to lay tho 
I scene of it in England. Nor did ho stop short nt making himself 
a^eeable in conversation. Spaniards of all.ranks are madly fond 
01 dancing, and, if the rudest kind of roUsic is at hand; aro 
ready to “ take the floor ” at a^ moment’s notice. The jfofo, ^Iflch 
in some respects resemb^ a jig, is the dance most in favour -in 
the Northsrn provinim It has the great advantage of ad¬ 
mitting any variety of step; the more exuberant jdu nre in 
aetiou, BO long as you keep time to the music, the sttrer yon Ore ol 
achieving a supreme success. Hajcff Oampion’s varied prentice 
elsewhere made him tho star (ff the evemng. lie mixed op 
jig and reel wilh a dash of the Mexican fandiifigo; threw in aome 
artistic flourishee from the eomim, winding tip wi^ nn Indian 
waivwhoop that Invariably " brmiji^t down the house.*' Naturally 
yon need not ataod upm eeremoiiy,bm 'miy dance up to any lady 
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in the room, ehaUengisft lier to enter the IjetB in what» vealiy a 
test pf endurance. Should she show hsshfiil zeluctanee, you 
aasuwe that she is feigning it, and lay gently tiolent hands on W 
forthwith. Then it hocomes a contest of wind and muscle, and it says 
much for Major Oampion> stamina and plu(^ that in the interviUB 
of the severe daily exeroise he was taking he invariably came off 
with credit and honour. Oonsidering tne habit of the Spanish 
peasants of working, sleeping, and working again indifferently 
without making any change in thdr raiment, and their consistent 
neglect of the most superndal ablutions, we should have fancied 
that a jigtirmt in those low-roofed assembly rooms was likely 
to be quickly disenchanted. We would rather on the whole dip 
in the same ix)wl with a Spanish beggar than dance out ayb^a with 
one of the Spanish Maritomes. But Major Oampion, fortunately 
for himself, was snperior to over-fastidiouB susceptibilities, and 
borides he saw everything in rose-colour. Our own idea has 
alw{W8 been, and we have seen something of the so-called belles of 
the reninsnia, that, though their ilgures are almost invariably 
good, the looks with which they have been credited are delusive. 
You search in vuin in the streets, in the villages, or in the salons 
for the originals of those bewitching faces by Murillo, where the 
beauty of woman is indefinably refined by some faint reflection of 
beatified sanctity. But Major Oampion stumbled across beauties 
everywhere. Now he is welcomed by a superb hostess merely in- 
cliuing slightly to emhmpmnt. Now the maid of his inn is 
possessed of such unparalleled attractions as to be on the point of 
succeeding when she makes a formal proposal to him. And 
wherever he takes up his abode in the towns, whether in boarding* 
house or hotel, he almost invariably falls on his feet among groups 
of sistera who dazxlo him with the radiance of their eyes, while 
they range from the pretty to the lovely. 

Our author admits at the same time that Spanish middle-class 
society is, to say the leo^t of it, exceedingly ** mixed," showing 
iueonsistencies which at first sight are surprising and even shocking. 
Thus girls of more than respectable position, who have been well 
educated and brought \ip, and whom ho credits with purity of 
actual conduct, are anything but prudish in their easy relations 
with casual acquaintances of the opposite sex; while they use 
language, as a matter of course, which should make them blush 
if they really understood its meaning. Major Oampion himself, 
arriving os a stranger on foot, in a weather-oeaten suit of tweed 
which was barely a voucher for his respectability, was made cour¬ 
teously welcome wherever he chose to put up. Forthwith he 
became free of the house, ami had the entree to the family circle. 
The evenings were merrily killed with dances and impromptu 
musical pai*ties, when the fun finally became fast and furious. 
•Such a life must be by no means au unpleasant one to the ])eoplp 
it happens to suit. Besides giving the stranger unlimited occasions 
for fun and flirtation, it enabled him to form agreeable and useful 
acquaintances amoug bis own sex. Almost all the Cfuas de 
where the traveller made his halts were freely patronized by inifitAry 
men in garrisou; and nothing impressed him more favourably 
than the hearty good-fellowship they struck up with the foreigner 
in shabby costume. At l^amplona a young dandy in one of the 
crack regiments not only insisted on acting os cicerone to him over 
the forUticalions, hut subsequently proposed an adjournment to 
the promenade which was the resort of all the beauty and fashion of 
the place. It is difficiilt to conceive the most simple-mannered 
young lieutenant of liglit diwoons in England behaving in a 
aimilar way with the same eviaent absence of self-consciousness. 
.Major Oampion can only explain the fact by supposing that the high¬ 
bred j&jfMiDiard feels so assured of his social position that he can 
alibrd^ behave as ho pleases on the strength of it. 

^ We havti always taken it for granted, nor have our personal 
experiences gone far to shake us in the belief, that the Peninsula is 
nhe land of rough living and short commons. The national 
piudwo is succulent, though monotonous; but, with the ex¬ 
ception of the best hotels in the South, we have dined for the moat 
part exceedingly badly. Cookery must liave improved of late 
years, and the larders must bo more generously supplied, or else 
Major Campion must have been exceptionally fortunate. Of 
course now and again ho came very badly off. But repeatedly, on 
the uiher hand, and that too in the least likely places, he came on 
impromptu banquets that might rather have reminded him of 
(Jamancoo’a fiesU-pots than of the curd and cow-heel for which 
Don Quixote and his squire .had often reason to be thankful. Once, 
lor example, in the beginning of his wanderings, ho had to 
summon all his ready resources to meet a most unex])ect6d strain 
upon them. He had dropped into a rather unpromising-looking 
hovel, whero the host bad confidently undertaken to serve him 
with breakfast forthwith. First came an excellent soup, though 
olive-oil was the staple ingredient, and with that and the accom¬ 
panying leaf he made a i'airly satisfael^v repast; when he was 
egreeaWy surprised to find It followed up nv a savouiy puchero of 
sausages stewed in vegetables, and, on tlio principle of Major 
Drigetty, who laid in ‘‘provant” for the future, he proved equal 
to the occasionj and entirely disposed of the dish. But next there 
followed some irreristible lamb cutlets, which somehow or other 
were sent the way of the delicacies that had gone before; and the 
feast was brought to a oonclarion with a tempting dessert. With 
A single exception, he found himself always well off in the hotels 
and the more pretentiouB estaMishments; and he took very kindly 
to the wines of the cotmivy, which, notwithatanding the hai^ 
|in»g of the pig^n, he greatly pielened to ordinary riotot. 
^-k.. he waa treated with moMthan atsie «(vili^ 


by casual strangers, especially when they had disoovare$ that ho 
was an EiwUwman, and not a Frenchmo&r Once at least he 
was entertamed at bed and board with an actual profusiofi of 
ihxury; and all he has to tell seems to jibow that the 
well-to^o middle dam in Spain delight in pi^ring a hospi¬ 
tality which is by no means tne &shion with their supmors. As 
we have srid, he carried a gun, hut he might as well have 
left it Vbinn him, though he fonnd his half-broken setter a 
pleasant companion. Hares, partridges, and quails positivjsly 
swarm at certain seasons in some of toe grain-growing districts 
he passed through. But in midwinter the quails are gone; 
the hares have left the plain for the mountains; and the 
partridges are so shy as to be almost unapproachable. The 
great diarm of the volume is its originality and freshness. It 
abounds in little personal incidents and deals almost enCirely 
with the country in its social aspects. ‘ ]^jor Oampion is chary 
of his descriptions of churches and public edifices, and his rare 
notes on arcnitecture and archmology are the least interesting of 
his pages. For he not only has the resolution to strike out a tour 
on foot, but the courafre to dispense with guide-books. ^ Murrnif 
was too ponderous to be stowed away in the satchel which begirt 
his loins in the place of the copivontional knapsack; and, for any¬ 
thing ho says to the contraiy, ho does not appear to have heard oi 
“ O’Shea,” who has the ment of having written far more recently 
than Ford, and has confined himself moreover to a single volume. 


OUR OLD ACTORS.* 

M K. BAKER has republished, with enough change and addi¬ 
tion to save them Irom being, as he says in his preface, a 
move reprint,” a series of papers which have appeared in Temple 
Bur under the title of Ow Old Actors. His object has been to 
** link detached essays together so as to form a c^ooological his¬ 
tory of actors and acting from Shakspoare to Macroady.”. 

In his first chapter, which deals with the earlier period of the 
English drama, Mr. Baker expresses an opinion, with which 
wo are inelined to agree, that it is by no means certain that 
Bhakspeare’s plays were represented without any kind of sccnio 
aid when they were first put on the sta^. Two of the 
etf^e directions which he quotes to support his view are indeed 
quite compatible with the absence of anything beyond a balcony 
and curtains; but the third, from Cymheltne^ ** Jupiter descends in 
thunder and lightning sitting upon an eagle; he throws a thunder¬ 
bolt,”, certainly seems to point to some kind of mechanism ap¬ 
proaching that which was used in the masques of the same date, 
speculation of this kind, however, is beside Mr. Baker's main purpose, 
which is to give us the best accounts he can of the great English 
actors of the past, and we may leave his iimt chapter, which 
deals with generalities, for his second, headed The Original Actors 
I of Bhakspeare’s Plays.” Passing from the long list given in the 
' first folio, which includes Shakspeare's own name, we come to that 
of Burbadge, who, Mr. Baker says, ** must have been, according to 
contemporary testimony, a most jconsummata mastei^ second to 
none.” Th^author quotes this description of himfromFlecknoe:— 
He was % delightful Proteus, so wholly transforming himself 
into hU part, and putting off himself with his clothes, as he never 
(not so much as in the trying house) assumed himself again until 
the play was done.” Readers who are acquainted with Diderot*s 
brilliant dialogue Ze Baradoxe sur le Comidien will see, that if 
rillg account of Burbadge is exact, he was an exception to Diderot's 
rule that a great actor is never completely lost m his part. But 
one need not go further back than Macready to see that this rule 
cannot he inviolably. According to Flecknoe, Burbadge, although 
he departed from % ** had ril the parts of an excellent actor 
(^mating his words with speaking, and speech with action), his 
mlitors teing never more delighted than when he spoke, nor more 
sorry than when he held his peace; yet even then he was an excel¬ 
lent actor still, never failing in his part when he had done 
speaking; but with his looks and gestures maintaining it still unto 
the height,” The latter part of this passage seems to ua to be 
worth special notice with reference to the cry of iEtos parentum 
pejor avis,” Ac., which is constantly raised concerning all things, 
and especially perhaps concerning the art of acting. Burbadge, it 
will be observed, is praised because ho never ” failed in his part 
when ho had done shaking, hut with his looks and gestures maiA- 
tained it stilt” This was praise spoken ^ an actor whose reputa¬ 
tion was assured. What actor of nputation in the present 
day would venture to drop hie assumed part while hs was 
not actually speridng P It may he safely asserted that no player of 
acquired poriilon would insult his audisfice fay such ’negligence, 
even if it occurred to him as a posrible course to take; and 
certainly any novice who had a serious ambition would leani 
before all things to preswve his supposed identity, vrhether he 
adopted the method of Bttwdi^ or that of Diderot. The kttlWledm 
that Burbadge was praised in bis day for so common a pieoe of ma ^ 
art as this snggests carious specalations. What if, after 
the great actors of the poet were really not so immessarably 
supenor to some of the actors of the icMnt dayP Tim 
question is again suggested by ihiiiething arid of the ihmous 
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B$(;tMrtoB,of wbom m>te in i6$i that he was ^Uhehest 
aetpr in the world.” CnoW's deecj^tion of hie scene with the 
Ohost in JBamkt, quoted hy Mr, Baker, conveys to the reader 
something of the same ewe which, according to Gibber, the 
actual represeutadon inspired, and Booth said of him, ** When I 
played the Ghost to him, instead of awing him, ho' terrified me,” 
But Gibber, in criticizing, or rather describing, his general method, 
says that “.a further excellencso in Betterton was that ho could vary 
his spirit to the characters he acted.” In Brutus he displayed, 
to paraphrase Gibber, an um'uffied temper foreign to the eager 
fire of his Hotspur. “ When the Betterton Brutus was provoked in 
his dispute with OassiuB, his spirit flew only to his eye; his steady 
look alone supplied that terror which he disdained an intemperanco 
in his voice should rise to.” In other words, he could imperaouato 
characters of difleront temper and give to each its proper pecu< 
liarities. To say that this statement, reproduced in its baldest 
form, amounts to mediocre praise of the player concerning whom 
it is made, is not to say that he was not a great actor. In tho 
faculty of impersonation there are almost infinito gradations; but 
when one fin^b that actors of a past time were extolled for being 
able to impersonate at all, one may justly think that the 
^^poor players” of this generation are not so far inferior 
to their predecessors os some would have us belieye. 
The art of acting can hardly have decayed steadily since the days 
when it was accounted an excellence in one great actor to re¬ 
member hU assumed identity even when silent, and in another to 
vary his demeanour to accord with tho difleront characters ho 
represented. Mr. Baker is a firm believer in tho palmy days of 
the drama ”—that is, in tho vast inferiority of our present actors to 
those of any given past time; and, no doubt, so long as the art of 
acting exists, people will be found from generation to generation 
to sigh over its decadence. Mr. Baker, however, is hardly con¬ 
sistent in his admiration for things which he never saw. The 
supposed decay of acting in our time is attributed by him in groat 
measure to the loss of the old-fashioned theatrical circuits in 
which actors trained tliemselves before coming up to London. No 
doubt these did afford a kind of rough-and-ready substitute for 
such training as Continental actors get; but we would point out 
to Mr. Baker that some of the greatest names in his list were iic- 
quirod without their aid. Burbadge and Betterton rose to 
eminence without them ; Mohun, Burt, and Hart came on 
the stage from the army; Garrick had been no further from London 
than Ipswich before he took the town hy storm in Itichard III, 
But it is not Mr. Bilker’s way to -be troubled with ascertaining 
tho causes of things; be has a superstitious reverence for the past, 
and, if a thing or person belonged to that hallowed time, that in 
itself is enough to compel his admiratiou. In one paragraph re¬ 
ferring to Blliston’a unfortunate addiction to the prevalent vice of 
bis age, Mr. Baker observes with portentous wisdom that talont 
and respectability never seem to agree; at least it is quite 
evident it is so in the present case; actors are bkt dull dogs 
nowadays.” This is a piece of information which has a merit 
generally wanting to Mr. Baker’s comuiunications—that of novelty. 
Elsewhere the author, having related a not particularlv brilliant 
practical joke of Liston’s, laments pathetically over ** the dulness 
of this pnggish age.” 

In the preface to his two volumes the author says :—** As It 
was necessary to draw the line somewhere, however arbitrarily, 
I have omitted, with very few exceptions, the names of all actors 
whose stage career extended beyond Macready’s. Many admirable 
actors are thus unmentioned who well deserve a place in the his¬ 
tory of their profession ; but, besides want of space, I have no de¬ 
lire to enter the arena of contemporary criticism.” It might have 
been well if Mr. Baker bad literally fulfilled tlie undertaking here 
suggested; but ho was unable to resist, the temptation of adding 
to nis collection of anecdotes and quotations a last chapter on the 
** Stage of the Present Day.” In this, besides the lament over the 
theatrical circuits to which reference has been already made, we 
find a denunciation of “ the trousers'-pocket actors of the present 
day,” and a list of actors.who have but recently left the stage, of 
whom Mr. ^ker says“ Tho very lines of business they repre- 
seutod seem to have died with them; tho light comedian, tho old 
man, the low comediau, as far as the highest excellence is con¬ 
cerned, have disappeared.” It is perhaps to be rogrettiid 
that Mr. Baker somewhat tabes off the gloss from this 
statement by ** heartily admitting,” a little lower down, 
that ** we have still a few good actors.” It would 
bo unjust prejudice, he frankly admits, to deny this; and, 
to support this backsliding from his otherwise exclusive adoration of 
^'tho palmy days,” he iostonces the existence of the two best comedy 
companies in I^ndon, of one clover actor whose performance of 
a BtxS^g put in a comic opera has attracted some attention. 'Glut,” 
says Mr. &ker, iu spite of these and other reassuring signs, the 
ie^timate drama is dead, and there will he no resurrection in our 
time.” To be an bistorian, a critic, and a prophet is a simple 
coming-in for one man,” and we should he ^lad to congratulate 
Mr. B a k^r upon the ease with which he sustains these parts If bis 
defects as a writer, in the merely technical sense ol the word, 
asserted themselves but a Utile less loudly. To some of these 
it seems necessary to eaU attention, even thou^^h our doin^ so 
may convince the author yet more of the pngdshness oi the 
urgent day. However blind we may be to the defects of 
por actors as compared with those who died before we 
were Imm, we cannot tderate such a sentence as this 
j&om the recoonter of the drama’s dead and gone glories* 


next name in (!libber’s list is WlU 
wA&m, he says> was in tragedy the mosft afieeting lmr«r vithiii 
his memory.” We do not much like being told that a lUsad^F 
did not exceed the platonic boundary”; we are puasled as tte 
Mr. Baker|B interpretation of a common phrase when he says that 
Pope’s praise of “the well-mouth’d ” Booth “ suggests a style of 
acting caviare to our modern ideas ”; and we are amazed at such 
negligence as is evident in the following passi^, in whidh the 
italics are ours:—“Johnson said he considered that Foote sur¬ 
passed every one he had ever heard in humorous narrative. 

A gentleman who had conceived a prejudice against him related 
to Boswell his first meeting with him at dinner. Having no 
good pinion of the fellow, he said, I was resolved not to be 
pleased. .... But the dog waa so very comical that I was 
obliged to lay down my knife and fork, throw myself back in my 
chair, and it out. No, Sir, be was irresistiole.” The “ No, 
Sir,” alone, without a reference to the first edition of Boswell he 
could lay hands on, might have taught Mr. Baker that the person 
whom he vaguely describes as “a gentleman” was Johnson 
himself. 

Mr. Baker has taken for his volumes a subject of great interest, 
on which he has brought to bear a certain amount of industry and 
a vast amount of ignorance. 


TWO HISTORICAL PRIMERS.* 

more of Mr. Creighton’s series of baby books of bistoiy 
X are now before us. We never take up Oiese nin^nny 
“Epochs” without being reminded of the pictures on fWch 
sweetmeat-boxes representing fat toddling children wearing the 
dress and aping the doings of the grown-up world, love-mmdf^, 
duel-fighting, gambling, and drinking. So when we read Mr, 
Greightou's books we picture to ourselves infantine statesmen 
sitting around tables covered with green cloth; baby warriors mar¬ 
shalling baby armies, like that which Prince Chaflinch in toe Taiiy- 
tale put to night with a birch rod, as may 1 ^ seen in one of Mr. 
Doyle’s delightful drawings; patriots in pinafores demanding write 
of Aabiias corpus^ struggling for appropriation of supplms, and 
denoaucing the illegality of general warrants. The bi^ks are so 
little, so sweetly childish, and yet they treat of such deep consti¬ 
tutional mysteries. Our own opinion is that a child who was old 
enough—or, more accurately speaking, whose intellectual develop¬ 
ment had advanced far enough—to take interest in such matters 
would also be old enough, or oilvanced enough, to resent being 
addressed as a child. Clever children, left to themselves, usually 
prefer to read what they call “ grown-up books.” 

We do not mctui hy this to say a word against simplicity of 
style and plain English. We only protest against simplioity being 
allowed to degenerate into the style of the nurseiy. When Mias 
Meriton Oordery and Professor Itowley write naturally, they, as a 
rule, write w^ell and vigorously. But every now and tto an idea 
seems to cross them that their natural style must be watered down 
to suit the infantine capacity. If I’rolesaor Kowley was writing 
for grown-up people, he probably would not impart an air of 
amiable weakness to bis narrative by uonecessariiy thrusting in 
before adjectives and adverbs. “But the Courts might 
still punish a man very severely if he printed anytoing which the 
judges thought to ho aslandor upon the Government, for, until 1792, 
the law of libel was very harsh.” Miss Oordery recounts the history 
of Raleigh’s expedition to Guiana iu the style in which t little 
girl tells a fairy-talb to her brothers and sisters, taddog i1;|||ogothct 
with but and so 

But young Walter Raleigh was.killpd in the fight. Then Eeymis led a 
pnrty yet further up the Oriiioeo in search for tho mine. But the Spaniards < 
and Indians waylaid them iiml killed many. Bo Keymis* heart failed him, 
and ho went back to Bt. Thomas, and all tho English returned to their 
commander and their fiect. But lirst they set fire to the village .... 

Nothing could be more exasperatliigly infantine than the 
pbrastiology in which Miss Oordery expresses the fact that the 
Duke of York was exempted from complying with the conditions 
impowd by tho Test Act of 167B:—“The Lords, while tho Bill 
was passing through their House, put in some words to say that 
the Duke of York need not say this.” 

Despite this occasional awkwardness or afiectation, Miss Oor- 
dory's JStrnyyle ayaimt Absolute Monarchy is for the most part a 
bright and spirited narmtive, showing cuosidorable power both of 
telling a story and of explaining constitutional points. The infiu- 
euco of Mr. Gardiner has evidently been strongly felt, the earlier 
part of the book bein^ almost an epitome of his Iktr^m Iteuolution. 
Although, however, Alias Oordeiy has closely followed MrrGar^ 
diner, even in the arrangement and division of the (Biferent parte 
of the narrative, her language and method of explanatbn are her 
own; and she deserves much credit fbr the way in which she has 
managed to make the complicated foreign policy of James L 
intolligiblc. Another good bit is the chapter on toe Petition of 
Eight, in which we only take exception to a sentence in the 

* Spochs of JSnfflish Nisiortf, The Struggle against Absobtts Mbmrehy, \ 
ifios-xfisa. By Bertlia Meriton Cordut}', Author of “King and Ckimmon- ^ 
wealth.” With Two Miq>a Luml<*n: 'Laigmaus &> Co. 

7'he SeUlemnt of the VousUtutum, ■168^1784. By Jamos Rowl^, M.A., 
Professor of Modern History and Litevatuvs, Ualveisity College, BristoL 
With Four Maps. I^udou s Longmans A Co. 
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Mfiouit df the proceeding on habeas co/m:—"The judges, After 
tl^ had seen what o&nce was named in the warrant, would 
^her aend the prisooer boek to prison, there to await the time of 
his trial, or set him at liberty, ifhe promised lo comeand answer to 
hisehaigaat riiettmeoftrial.” SomeMtorBeourity than the prisoner's 
haiepromise would boreq^uired. Wamay also remarkthatMiss Cordeiy 
is a nttle behindhand wuh the present state of the law when she 
writes tthat "every traitor or felon,against whom sentence of 
death is pronounc^, is said to he attainted, or stained.” She 
should have used the past tense, not the present. Attainder, as a 
oonsequenee of sentence of deaili, has gone the way of drawing 
and quartering and other romantio horrors of aiitiqui^. The 
etcny of the OiVil War is told with spirit; but we should like to 
know whether Miss OordtU’y has contemporary authority for 
aaying that " the Independents were often called iiitctai'iana” 
" Sectaries ” they certainly were called. But we havp our doubts 
•about SeotMriau, a word unknown to Johnson, and acknowledged 
by Todd and Latham only as un adjective. In her account of the 
proceedings which prepared the way for the execution of Charles I. 
she omits two important fiicts—tho refusal of the House of Lords 
to bear a part in them, and the ensuing assumption of supreme 
power by the Commons. Though she speaks strongly of the 
illegality of the trial, her language might lead her readers to 
think that it wtis illegal only because the court was not 
constitnted by a really representative assembly, indeed she 
almost implies that this was the view taken by Charles himself. 
** Ho would not speak a word,” she writes, " in his own delencti, 
aaying truly enough that the court had no right to try him in the 
name of the people of England, because the people of J' 3 ngliiiid 
bad not set it up.” This fairly represents a part of the King's 
iorgument, but only a small part. Ills main point throughout was 
that as King he was not amenable to 003' jurisdiction upon 
earth. 


representatives were mere villages; and otbws, iboM^'lhay wm 

larger, there were only very few .peorde who had a vote. It had tMtefom 
eome to pass that the noblemen or gentlemen who owned thelands on which 
theso towns stood eotild have whatever memhere they liked ohoseu lbr these 
places. Besides, the great landowners bad oilpn such indnsuee in the 
counties that the voters in tliese were willing to i^eaee their lsudicd|i^or 
noble neigbbmtrs by voting for the persons whom they favomti^ ‘ 9wre 
was also a class of boroughs, chiefly seaports, whioh were qnitraai^'to 
give their votes to whomsoever the King or his Ministers dssiied. It is 
clear, then, that most of the C!ommons wore not representatives of the 
people, but of the King’s Ministers and other grout mon of theKingdom. 

Tho efforts of George HI. to rotrievo the power of the Crown 
are brought into more prominence than is' usual in books of this 
> class, " Tho struggle hetwoon the King and the Whig Houses ” 
occupying tho whole of one of the hve divisions 01 the book. 
Some good remarks are made os to the nature of the contest 

One or two tilings muke this tight for power unlike other struggles bf the 
siimu kiud in our history. (xO It was not a stritb botweon Uw king and 
the people, but between the kmg and a few men of vast influence. 

(s.) The kings of former days had sought to work their will in tpiu of 
the C'oinmons ; but George sought to work his will through the Commons. 
'I'u gain bis ends ho used every means he could think of to get members oi 
ParlianH'ut to vote as ho wished. And it was only by meihbers of Parliu- 
racDt voting os he wished that ho was able to gain his ends. 

Considering tho enro Mr. Ilowley usually gives to parliamentary 
history, we are surorised at the slip he has made in his account oi 
the " Willtes and Liberty ” struggle:— 

Whilst in gaol he [Wilkes] wrote a letter which the Commons regarded os 
u libel un Ibo Socrciiiry of Stale, Lord Weymouth. They therefore expelled 
Wilkes from their House. Middlesex again elected him. A second time 
the Commons excelled him. Middlesex elected him a third time. But on 
hij being cxpelleil ti third lime, another man, one Colonel Luttrell, stood 
for Miiidhvtex; and, though thrett times as many votes wore given for 
Wilkes, tho Commons took Luttndi as their member. 


It wolild, we think, have been bettor if Miss Oordery had passed 
more lightly over religious matters. In a book of this size and 
atylo, to give an accurate notion of theological controversies is out 
of the question. The attempt only reveals the bias of the writer, 
afcudiouBly temperate though her language is. " The Calvinists,*’ 
ahe says, " thought very differently from Laud. It did not seem 
to them that the meanest man, woman, or child was too iji^norant 
to understand all that had to do with his happiness or misery in 
smother world.” Neither Laud nor any other Cbristinn, we 
ahould suppose, ever denied that men, women, and children 
could understand all that was necessary to salvation. The 
truth is that he and tho Calvinists disagreed entirely as to 
what was necessary to be understood. In her desire to make 
'things clear, Miss Cordery has also given a somewhat mislead¬ 
ing aoTOunt of Charles X.’s Declaration whioh is prefixed to 
the Thirty-nine Articles. " In this he said that henceforth 
no man, whether High-churchman or Calvinist, was to preach 
cr write cn doctrines about which men did not a(peo.” Headers 
who are not well acquainted with the Prayer-Book will pro¬ 
bably fail to perceive that the words " whether High-churchman 
cy Calvinist ” arc only Mies Oordery’s gloss upon the Itoyal Declara¬ 
tion. 0 haf|B 8 used no such terms; the Declaration, in fact, studi- 
cusly avoids the use of any parly name, and throws no light 
upon the nature of the theological controversies to which it 
alludeB. T^urther on, the author, by not sticking closely to the 
words of her text, has fallen into a 1neolo|pcal error. Speaking of 
the Ant disabling Papists from sitting in Parliament, she says 
tiiat" all members of Parliament had to take the oath [of Supre- 
macyQ,and to say besides that tho worship of Saints was idolatrous, 
and tmit they did not believe the doctrine of tho presence of 
Ohristb body and blood in the bread and wine.” Many a good 
Ax^lican churchman would have been staggered if he had been called 
men thus to 'deny the Presence. What was really required by 
ibe Act was a denial of transubstantiation—a very diflereut 
matter. 

FsofessorlRewWs Settlemmt of the QmftitvMon, which takes 
«p the tale where Miss Oordery leaves it, is a great improvement 
<m bis earlier work in the same series. It is letter constructed; 
the narrative, though not lively, is at least clear and cunuectod, 
tand attention has been paid to the chronological order of events. 
\%t is perhaps an inconvenience inseparable from the plan of the 
aeries that in the later part Mr. llowlev is obliged to make frequent 
xe&renae to the American war, the detailed history of whioh is 
committed to<another hand, and is deferred to the next volume. It 
jsalimya imtatiog to be referred forwardSee Epoch YII, p. 
lA,” wban we are reading "Epoch VI.” Constitutional history is 
in t^, as in his previous woik:, Mr. Howl^y’s principal object, and 


80 few of our elementary teachers of history have succeeded in 
^ipg this, that this alone would be enough to.set Mr. IjOwley on 
B^pimiaale above his felloWB. He has speut much pains in making 
mkr the relations not onl^ betweenJthe King and the Parliament, 
.Iwt also iMtween the Parliament and the nation. As «n example 
of bis method of deai^ with such subjects} we will cite me 
Ibllowing passage, which is only marred by the repetition of his 
fitvourite adverb " very ”:— 

'Walpole, partly because the state of things favoured him, and partly 
baiHiase he was very clever in mauaging public assemblies, got meixiwKS to 
tWiih Wih Um batter than «ny minister who had lived beibro him. For 
«lhew!ayB.hi which men gained seats in Porliaatentwere vtay clifferent then 
iNUU whatthey are now. Many of the towns that had the right of seitdhig 


What really happened was that, on Wilkes being re-elected, the 
House resolved that ^'John Wilkes, Esq., paving been in this 
session of Parliament expelled this House, was and is incapable of 
being elected a momber to servo in this present Parliament.” 
According to the Commons' reading of tho law, the votes given to 
him were thrown away, and his repealed elections were therei'ore 
one after the other declared null and void. To have re-expelled 
him would have been a virtual admission that ho had been duly 
re-elected, and would thus have been an abandonment of tho prin¬ 
ciple which the Oommona sought to establish, that expulsion 
creates incapacity. Mr. llowloy’s acquaintance with Junius must 
have grown somewhat rusty, else he could hardly have so missed the 
puintatisBuc. Another inaccuracy occurs in an earlier part of the book. 
** Even a Protestant Dissenter^” says Mr. iiowley, spooking of the 
state of things immediately after the passing of the Toleration 
Act," might not yet lawftilly bo a member of either House of 
I’arHament, or take a ^post in lUe king's service, for the Test Acts 
were left Untouched.” Now tho Teel Act, commonly so called— 
'more formally, the " Act for preventing Dangers which mav happen 
from Popish Recusants”—does not apply to members of Parlia¬ 
ment at all. The second Tost Act, that" disabling Papists from 
sittiug in cither House of Parliament,” affected only Roman Catho¬ 
lics, and, incidentally, such Dissenters as scrupled^to take an oath. 
From the Sacramental test which was thought necessary to secure 
the orthodoxy of excisemen and commissioners of common seweri, 
the member of Parliament was exempt—an'inconsistency which 
was constantly pointed out by the advocates of the repeod of tke 
Test and Corporation Acts. 

Mr. Rowley has not been more fortunate in dealing with the Tolera¬ 
tion Act itself. From his summary, that" Protestant Dissenters ... 
were no longer forbidden to have places of worship and services of 
their own, if they would only swear to bo loyal to the king, and that 
his power was as lawful in Church as in l^te matters,” it Is clear 
that he conceives that the Toleration Act imposed upon Dissenters 
Queen Elizabeth's oath of Supremacy. He lias forgotten that riie 
Convention had superseded this oath by a'new one, whioh con¬ 
tained no such asserliou af the ecclesiastical authority of the 
Crown. Mr. Haeiings’s recent adviee to the Social Seience Oon- 
gress to.)i>eru8e the Statutes at Large might with advantage be 
addrelaea to some of our teachers of history. Yet in his own way 
Mr. Rowley is the most precise of historiaus, so prscise that Ke 
objects to the applicariou of the name of" Revalution ” to the 
events of 168S:— 

Though a good many changes in crar rulers and ways Of rifling have been 
brought about by force, the ehaiigo made at this time is, tbe'only one to 
whioh the name ** Hevolotiou’* hati been given. Yet it is (not a good 
name. 

William HI, spoke of the change which 'he had heen tim ahief 
instrument in bringing about as " this late Revolttrion,” «Dd we 
ehouid think that be and his advisers were ^te as'good judges 
of political phraseolocT as Mr. Rowley oan^he. 


OBEaSUU.* 

A NY one who should for ihe tfixst time lahsuip ajiotII of the 
present day would be as much puatelsd as was the unfor* 
tunate boy who a few years sago mitored V^nchstter ddfego. 

* By Bertha Timniaa Anthm j ' 

Loaden: BampBonLfnvtkCk). 
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Ho at onoo^im^ tbat be bftd a new lan^j^e to master, and that 
unloas be mnstered' it quickly bo would ho “ tunded,” He found 
that bis sohoolfeUowB bad' a language of their own for the every¬ 
day ocourrenoes of seboO^life, and for all the spots in their play- 
groimd and the noi^bowhood round. These ** notions "—for thus 
they styled their gibberish—every newcomer had to master, under 
the l^pnahy qf boinj^ severely beaten with ash-sticks whenever ho 
made a display of his ignorance, And yet the task was a dilifbult 
one; fbr the ** notions” had heen^rmed, so hr as could be seen, by 
the merest caprice. It was in atfost every case impossible to trace 
any connexion between the thiii;^ that was named and the name that 
it bore. Our novelists—especially our female novelists—^would 
Seoul to have taken a hint from the Winchester hoys. They, 
too, bavo their ‘^rotious,” though happily they can inflict no 
greater punishmem on their readers than a loss of temper. In 
every omer respect, in the siUiness of the terms they invent, and 
in the delight they have in using a wrong term when they have 
the right term ready at hand, they are not a whit better than the 
silliest lad that ever flourish^ his ash-stick at Winchester. Miss 
BertlM Thomas is not, perhaps, a greater oflender than a score of 
her sister-wnters. She has this excuse, too, that it most certainly 
was not she who first iuveuiod the female novelist’s “ notions.” 
Bhe is too young a^. writer for that. We must, however, do her 
the justice to admit that she has follou into the use of them with 
admirable dexterity and quioluieiiiS, and has even enriched them with 
a “ notion ” or two of her own. We especially congratulate her on 
her, addition of the woid automatically ” to this queer language. 
Perhaps sho^icked the word at the exhibition of Messrs. Maa- 
kelyne and Cfooke. Perhaps she met with it in the course of her 
reading. Wherever she first came across it, it is door that it con¬ 
voyed to her mind no definite meaning. But she saw that it was 
derived fh>m the Greolt, had a learned sound, was com¬ 
posed of no less than six syllables, and was therefore in every 
way well fitted for being used in any sense but the right one. lii 
fact, it was just the kind of word out of which a new “ notion ” 
might be made. Accordingly she describes a pair of swans as 
sailing automatically up oud down the surface of a pond. She 
tells how a footman came up to it young lady and touched his hat, 
saying automatically that Mr. IVfamott’s carriage was there wait¬ 
ing. The heroine on one occasion sang a song; and, though she 
bad sung like one defiantly pronouncing doom bn herself, yet she 
was complimented by the company. Hhe smiled back automatic¬ 
ally. 8ho was at imother time on the beach in a storm. Auto¬ 
matically she heard the people around her saying that the life-boat 
was manned, W© wonder whether at Winchester the boys who 
have had a good deal of experience in the matter at last “tund” 
and get ** tunded ” automatically. Be that as it may, Miss Thomas 
may fairly claim to have enlarged the novelist’s “ notions” by at 
least one word. We automatically both hear and admit that claim. 
Whether she has made any other addition to the langiuvge that is 
likely to be permanent we can hardly toll. Thoro is a fashion in 
those things, which is often too strong for the moat skilful in- 
veutor* Even ^'notions ” are subject to custom— 

'wboflfl arbitrtiiy^ sway 
Words and the forms of language niusl obey. 

But we should be alow to believe that fashion and custom will 
not €^6rl3r welcome some others of Miss Thomases phrases. In 
the I'oUowing linos, for iustanco, she makes quite a pretty use of 
gravitate:—To anything in the shape of a musiced instrument 
Norhert gravitated like a cygnet to the water,” or, we might add, 
** like a coalheaver to a pot of porter.” Scarcely less pretty is it 
to call a garden ** a'prism of red geraniums, yellow calceolarias, and 
blue lobSias.” The name does not, indeed, happen in this case to 
have the slightest moaning, but so much the fitter is it for a 
** notion.” Let us remember, therefore, henceforth to call a 
garden a prism, and the gardener a prismer. Now that wo are 
among colours, let us introduce our readers to the deep, dark, 
intan^ble hue of the night sky when it is clear as glass. The 
description, ^haps, is scarcely so clear as the sky, for it is any¬ 
thing but cleax as glass. We wonder, by the way, whether it 
would have nmde the slightest difierence to Miss Thomas’s readers 
if she had written the tangible hue. So far as we can see, either 
tangible or intanmble hue does equally well for the notion” 
that doBOribes the darkness of the sky when it is clear 
08 glass, colours we pass to eyes, and' to eyes '^mag- 

netioally heeir,” Is thought electrical P asl<B the author. 
We really cannot toll. If it is, perha^Mi it will bo 
able some day or other to understand the magnetic keen¬ 
ness of eyes. But even the most electrical thought will be puzzled 
when it comes upon Miss Thomas’s single-hearted blue eyes.” 
Sbe has something to tell us about the idiosyncrasies of horses; 
but what, we exclaim in despair, are the idiosyncrasies of horses to 
the i^osyncrasy of a young woman who has blue eyes that are 
single-hearted P What, after this, is a Idtcben-dicsser that ** had 
local colour and character”; and what is a touch of that more 
subtle and penetrative personal agency of genius”? These are 
ail very well in tbnir way; but, after the reader has been intro¬ 
duced to a eingle-irearted eye, they fall flat. 

We must not be led away too far in doing honour tO' Miss 
Thomas’s ‘^notiods,” or we shall have no space left for her 
lovm In lt>ve» she is indeed strong. If we mistake not, in 
the space of less them three weeks the heroine OteBSlda breaks 
off uimigagement with one lover, wishes to xnairya aeeondi 


receives the setentions of a third, and gets engsgsd to a 
fourth. Wo spoak with some hesitation, however, for this 
young lady’s love runs in such a meandering course that 
we cannot be sure tlmt we have followed all its windings; She 
was, indeed, an admirable young lady*, and one worthy to be 
followed by a troop of lovers; Her oyes were green, and in her 
father’s church sbo presided over the Sunday music. She bad' a 
picturesque individuality of her own that was subtle. She bad 
besides a winning charm that pervaded every touch about her; Her ■ 
very note-pa^ier was'unique and bewitching, and the envelope was 
of an iugenious shape. As for her monogram, it ^vas a gem of its 
kind. When the automatically talking footman: had handed her 
into her friend’s carriage, and liad mysteriously stowed away the 
luggage, and when she had nestled under the enormous for 
carriage-rug, she felt very much in loea, and looked it tool 
There was a curious tinge of distinction without haughtiness that 
perv*Hded her appearance and manner, and that fitted lier unoom* 
morily for lording it gracefully over her inferiors.” Her ambi- 
I tlon was simple. All that she desired, when she should manyv 
I was ** surroundings that in artistic taste and beauty should excel 
everybody else’s; exquisite hothouse flowers and plenty of them: 
dress as a fine art carried to the supmmest point of perfbetiou.'^ 
It was in her friend’s house that she Ilrat saw all this perfection 
realized:— 

Her own room was ddightful —r inawi of soa blue—" the blue grotto,” 
fihu called il laughingly, as she went round approving its uicknocks one by 
one. Ifiverything that met hef eyes Avaa a tiny work of art; thecandl*^ 
atioks, tho brackets, the delicate cluna, and opHiino glass—bagatelles, by sQ 
means, which it were folly to rate too lughiy. But, fiTr her, the potent- 
cliurni of all this was that it idudixed, so io speak, the oofftmen, evenydaiy 
fiictsof life, the trivial routine which makes up so largo a port ofev^iy 
woman’s existence, and with whicli some have to content theinsdves olto- 
gether. Why, there was even a tiny pleasure to be got out of washing 
your hands, m an alcove like a sea-maid’s haunt, and where the orocki^' 
hud sliaped itself into shells and taken their pole transparent colonriug. To 
sonhitivo people life in such clover presents a series of potty pleABurest whirit ^ 
arc just so many net additions to the sain of human enjoyment. 

At the opening of tho story we find Oresaida wooed by Norbort 
Alleyne, a youth whose eyes were mild, blue, deer-like in expreia^' 
siou, hut whose youth had been cast, as we read, in a deleterious > 
medium. Bhe accepts him, for she really liked him not a little, 
and moreover his uncle was a wealthy banker. If Ncrbert would 
give up music and stick to banking, he was to have a^ shiiira 
in tho old gentleman’s business. Unfortunately Oreanda in 
Switzerland nad fallen in love with a Mr. Hallidavi whole 
measure she took, and found it ** the measure of a forcible^ signifi:* 
ficont, and not unpletwing personality.” On an Alpine slope he 
made love and she listened to it, but tuere was a misanderstandnig- 
between them that was not cleared up, though a few words* would^ 
have done it, aud so they,parted. The flowers that grew on the^ 
slopes of tho Weisshmg,' and bad assisted at the scone, wiser by' 
far than the levers that trod upon them, how they lao^hra 
at tliose lost children ,of the century. For the wild gentiaqfr 
aud myosotiB love was enough.” Where, we should like to ask, 
merely from the strong interest that we take in botany, does the^ 
laughing power of flowers come to an end P Oould a cauliflower^ 
if it had “ assisted” at the scene, have laughed P Is love enonj^^ 
for the Jerusalem artichoke and a bed of asparagis as well aa 
the gentiaus and myosotis P Bs that as it z^, Halliday does not 
propose to Oressida, and so she accepts Norbert. But m thrown^ 
nim over before the wedding. He, poor fellow, had been thrust on 
the world taxed with the* painful ultra-sensitiveneas gennui en- 
tails, the safety-valve clos^, to fare with a oold heme-jand a 
repelling career, Tho metaphors perhaps are somewhat mixOd, but 
the result i.s what might have been exp^ted. lie went mad. He 
it was whose blue, duor-like eye.s became magnetically keen. With 
him. out of the field now, accoidiiig to all the la\vs of love> 
day should have won the day. But up starts a rival who had 

something self-assertiog and idiosyncraticfd about the ontermaia.’' 
He was fls unlike poor Norbert as possible, for he was aa fibeeinte 
ignoramus in the tonible phenomena of depression.” In ^ite 
of a third rival, whose light glance fell like a volley of in¬ 
visible shafts, striking home and with a certain signifioance, 
he wins and marries Oressida. Everything seems as happy as can 
be for the young people, with one exception. They are only about 
half-way through the second volume. Such a mamageas this 
the exparienCod reader luiows cau^have but a mournful; issoe. 
The author soon sounds a warning note. She opens'the ohaptor 
that follows the marriage with a considerable display of classical 
reading. “ It is quite superfluous,” she writes, ** for Folycratss 
to dash his own prosperity and hurry hims^f to part with bift; 
ling. Only let him bide bis time and tlie fly will appear in bi» 
honey, the snails and the thorns in his rose-gardem’^ So tbe 
uulo^unate husband gets first involved in all the complicaiiona 
of what we may perhaps call female law, and then g^dsownad^. 
Oressida of couiee dies, hut whether of a cold or of ^ef wreally 
uite forget. However, she certainly dies, and is oa^ oertaiidj 
uried. Let her fate be a warning to all heroines who eneontagn 
four loverd at onoe, and who are rash enongb to get maaoied 
when the history of their life is but in its seoond 
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LATIN TUANSLATIONS, TEXTS, AND NOTES.* 

A MIDST the competition of University and London pubUshers 
for the supply of the student-market with new taxi adequate 
editions of such portions of the classics as are most in use in school 
orlectum room, there ought to be no difficulty in gauging the needs 
of the tiro \ and cheap and handy annotated texts ought to be no 
less helpfiu and complete in their way than editions of a more 
costly and elaborate oescription. It is, indeed, a good omen for 
the scholarship of the future that so many competent editors are 
willing to give themselves to this important though unpretending 
kind of literary labour, and that the rivalry of our Sosii secures 
the right men for the right tasks with an apparent ease indi¬ 
cative of an unfailing supply. Further, it would seem that 
the work produced does not get more perfunctory through its 
subdivision among many hands, hut rather the contrary; an obser¬ 
vation which has struck tts forcibly in examining the second volume 
on our present list of Latin school classics. Any one who romem- 
burs the first begmnings of Weale’s Classical Series will have some 
floating recollections of a certain Mr. Henry Young, who seemed 
to have sold Mmself bodily to spin thin wefts of classical notes for 
the enteimrieing educational publisher of Oxford Street. Virgil, 
Horace, Omsar, Sophocles, Lucian, Cornelius Nepos, Latin and 
Greek Delectus, end so forth, issued in quick succoasion with the 
name of the factotum, Mr. Young, who might have been, and prob¬ 
ably was, a better scholar than the fapid pace at which he produced 
his volumes allowed him to show. After a time Mr. Woale was 
induced yj call more accredited scholars to his aid, and introduced 
such variety and comparative thoroughness into the editions of his 
series, that when on his death it changed hands, it was regarded 
as a property worth bidding for. Wo have a sufficient remem¬ 
brance of Mr, II. Young’s Virgil os it firat appeared to be able to 
greet Dr. Leary’s new edition with a thankful exclamation 
Quantum mutatus though we could have wished that the pre¬ 
sent publisher had asked Lim to rewrite the notes entirely, in 
which case we are sure there would have been far less than there 
is of the supererogatory padding which survives from the first 
edition. In testing Mr. ThommU’s blank verse translation of 
JEneid IV., and reading afresh the first two hooks, we have found 
a number of places where Dr. Leary might have retrenched the 
annotatory matter, and so found room for help that was resdly 
needful. 

A few instances of this will suffice, though we should he doing 
less than justice to the new editor if wo did not bear testimony 
to the diligence with which he has illustrated his text with 
apposite citations of modem translations, and otherwise done 
what was within his power to bring the work up to the 
standard of a modern editioh. But why, it may be asked, 
should such information as, at .^n. i. 73 (l^ropriamque dicabo), 
that dicabo is from dicare, not from dic6re,” have been 
allowed to provoke from any ingenuous schoolboy of the ten- 
derest years an involunlary Thank you for nothing I " or what 
need was there at iv. 138 (Oui pharetra ex auro, &c.) to hid 
the merest novice understand ‘^eraf’P In illustration of the 
sort of matter which might fairly replace such idle trivia¬ 
lities, we would suggest that a note might have explained 
the construction of ** navigat tequor ” in i. 68, so os to 
prevent the possihiUt}' of confusion as to the active and neuter 
use of the verb, for which Cicero De Finibus ” might have 

been quoted. It may be a fair question whether “navigare mquor,” 
^ to sml the sea,” is not the construction of a cognate accusative, 
and ho^ far the comjxmont parts of the word ** navim agere ” have 
not a title to consideration in the sense and construction. Still 
earlier in Book I. v. 21-2, at “Progeniem aed cnim Trojano a 
sanguine duci,” we take issue with Dr. Leary where he translates 
But forasmuch ” (as she had feared), and connects the sense with 
** id metuens ” in v. 23. But, as Mr. Conington rightly notes, “ sed 
enim ” is, t.;., dAXd yap, and may bo Irauslated “ however,” In 217 
** Amissos socios vario sgrmone requirunt ” is hardly “ inquire with 
regret concamiug their lost comrades,” hut '^with many words 
express remt for the comrades they have lost”; and on 256, 
<< Oscula libavit natse/Dr. Leaiy- would have been wise not to 
encumber himscll' with two alternative senses of ** libo.” The 
sense is indubitably Ho tasted the lips of his daughter ”— 
gently jtressed her lips.” As to the tenability of the sense of 
**showering down,” which he’ hesitatingly justifies, it seems to us 
that the conetruction of libo,” when us^ of libations, would be 

* VirffipM JEncid. With Englisb Notes. Henry Toung. Nr^w 
Edition, revised and improved. \Viih copious additional Notes bv Kcv. 
T. H. Lindsay Leary. D.C.L., late Scholar of Braaenoso College, Oxford. 
London 1 Crosby Lockwood & Co. 1878. 

“ 7 %e Passion ofDidn " or “ The Faurfh Btiok of the JEueid of Virgil,'* 
freely rendered into EngHeh Blank Veree, By Williaiti Johnson Thomhill, 
ex-Scholar of Trinity CoU^c, Duldiu, Canoirof 8t. Patriek's, &o. London: 
Bell A Sons. Dublin: Hodges, Foster, A Co. 

/-toy. Books XXl.-'XXlI.—fiTannifiiors A'Ttrat Campaign in Italy, 
Edited, with Introductions, Notes* Ac., by Rev. W. Vv. Capes, Fellow 
of Hertford College, Oxford. Ltuidm i Macmillan A Co. 187A 
T^tia.-^ 8 isth Book of Annate, Edited, with Notes, by Rev. 
A. J. Chuitjh, M.A., and Rev. W. J. Brodribb, M,A. London: Mac¬ 
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Fro drehid Foetd, With Introdootions, Auah'sis, and Notes, Explana- 
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fatal to it here; and the little excursion into philolo^ where • 
buss ” is deduct from ** basium ” or suavium ” has little bear^ 
ing on the question. Dr. Leary does not throw any light on tbe 
sense of canebat ” in the fourteenth fine of Booh I v. ** Qom bella 
exbausta canebat ” has, however, been the subject of some discus¬ 
sion with translators and commentators. Mr. Thomhill, an obvi¬ 
ously competent scholar, who has always abundant ailment to 

i 'ustify his plausible and seldom very far-fetched interpretations, 
ins thrown down hereupon tiie gauntlet to Mr. Oonington, and 
contends that the force of ** canebat exbausta” should be some¬ 
thing of this kind:— 

What struggles sore 

In war ho knetr-^yet Udd, ay eweet a$ eong. 

In support of this he quotes Shnkspeare—JETenry V, i. z—where 
** a discourse of war ” is ** a fearful battle rendered you in music,” 
and claims Dryden’s version as similarly understanding ** canebat ” 
where be renders 

Whnt brave attempts for falling Troy ho made, * 

8uch were his looks, so gracefully he spoke. 

Mr. Conington, it is true, saw more in ** canebat ” than lies on 
the surface, and was disposed to understand it of ** measured 
utterances ”; but it remains a question, we think, whether any 
more was intended than what Messrs. Lonsdale and Lee express 
in the Globe Virgil translation, “ did he recount.” It is, however, 
by no means undesirable that the young student should get hold 
of such a version as Mr. Thornhill^, professing as it does to bo a 
free rondoriug, and thus be led to consider how far Vijgil’s mean¬ 
ing in poetical ppssages lies beneath the surface. For instance, all 
that underlies the graceful expression of Virgil in IV. 82 -3 
of Dido’s love-sickness— 

Stnitiflque rclictis 

Incubut: ilium absens abscuiem auUitque videtquo—> 
is poetically reproduced in the lines 

O’erlcans where once the loved one lay, and fond, 

In roveriea lost with fancy’s wizard simse, 

Still aces that absent form, that voice still hears. 

Dido's irony, too, in her most famous speech, where she derides 
what she deems the shifts of iEneas to lay the blame of his 
desertion on the Olympian gods— 

Scilicet is siiperis labor cst,” Ac. (377-80)— 
is brought out to life in the rendering:— 

Yes, fitting task, 

Belike, for gods’ employ: such cares, ’tis apt, 

Must ruffle ileavon’s repose I 

Or, if a sample of a more connected passage is required, we may 
refer to tlie famous description of liumour in XV. 173-88 as 
showing the true spirit to infuse into Virgilian translation. 

From Virgil’s and Dido's Carthage it is a natural transition to 
Livy's Second Decado and Ilaunibal's Punic Waf. Messrs. Mac¬ 
millan have secured the help of Mr. W. W. Capes, Reader in 
Ancient Histoiy at Oxford, to edit with the requisite apparatus 
of introductions, notes, maps, and appendices, Hannibals Fiisi 
Campaign in Italy, as narrated by Livy (Books XXI.-XXIl.l j 
and the result is thoroughly satisfactory, both aa respects the 
needful preliminary matter, the explanation and illustration of 
the text, and the collateral elucidation from history and philo¬ 
logy. In an Introduction dealing with the early history of 
Carthage and the events leading up to the Second Punic 
War, we are hidden to keep iu mind that she was essen¬ 
tially a trading Power, as such hankering after a policy of 
peace, and only fitfully encouraging dreams of Imperial ambition 
a consideration which throws no little light on the contending 
parties in Oartbaginian politics. A second Introduction discusses 
the authorities on whi^ the history of the Second Punic War is 
based, examining how far Livy was indebted to Polybius, and 
how much was due to Carthaginian sources, such as Silenus. A 
third, on the language find style of Livy, and a fourth, on the 
text and orthography, are at once commendabiy succinct, and 
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notes; and such illustrative and collateral noti» as those inc. xxv. 
of the Twenty-first Book on ”Colonies” and Triumviri,” At 
the same time a vigilant eye is kept on the explanation of the 
grammar and construction. Such a pa.S8age as *^lSquorum pazis 
magna nante.s, Ac.,” in c. xxvii., is not suffered to pass without 
being stigmatized an awkward construction “adsynesim and 
where, at^ the beginning of the same chapter, we find ** equites 
viri<jue” in juxtaposition for horse and foot soldiers, wa ar^ 
reminded in a note that it would more usually be "equi virique.” 
Had we space, a short extract from XXI. xxviii. $ Si fti>out the 
passage of the elephants across the Rhone, would afford a speci¬ 
men of Mr. Oapes’s discrimination in handling corrupt readimm. 

Similar praise is due to Messrs, Church and Brdffiribb’s 
edition, for Macmillan’s Classical Series, of the Sixth'l^ok 
of tile AmalSf a book well fitted for the purposes of school 
and college rending, owing to its great and varied interest An 
Introduction sunpli^ the reader witii all that he needs to know 
al^ut the fall of Sejanus in order to understand the iwign of terror 
with which the Sixth Book onensi And the book" itself explains 
and ilivistrates, in sufficient ana yet concise notes, the pccufiarities 
of ‘TacituBb constructions, and the Acuities of historical explana-* 
tion arising out of defootive information. In e# iii, il» con* 
struetiou by Oidlio, ^<0,uia liMiuiabatur . 
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jadliam delect& Lothot* ** because it was ill-naturedly said of him 
that he would easily brook exile, if Lesbos was chosen,” is pro¬ 
nounced to be a use of tho participle not unlike the Oreek} and 
at the dose of the same chapter the words Suinmum supplicium 
deeemebatur, ni prolessus indicium foret ” is briefly explained, as 
^capital punishment was being decreed aminst him (and would 
have been) if he had not volunteered a disclosure ”—f.e, turned 

Kind's evidence.” Tho construction, it should be observed, does 
not differ substantially from that of Virgil, ** Et si non alium late 
jactaret odomu, Laurus erat.” The brevity of tho notes on the 
chapters which give tho historian’s estimate of the character of 
Tiberius loaves nothing anoxplaiiiod that required notice; and the 
qditors have reprinted from their translation of the Annuls a long 
excursus on this topic, as well as another on the financial crisis 
at Rome in a.d. 33. We gratefully recognize also, here as in 
Mr. Gapes's Livy, the boon of an Index Nomiuum ot Lo- 
oorum.*^ 

No volume on our list is more valuable than Mr. Sldgwick's 
edition of Cicero’s treatiseAmicitia,’’prefaced by a review 
of the circumstances and scheme and interlocutors of the dialogue, 
a conspectus and analysis of the same, and an excellent 
pendix on the scheme of tho subjunctive, which cannot fail to be 
useful to schoolboys and students. The 1 )e Amicitiu ” is j list tho 
work to he placed in a young student's hands for translation and 
retransbition *, and Mr. Sidgwick's explanatory and illustrative 
notes are calculated to fix its matter in the memory. In them wo 
' come upon a host of ))roverbial exproisiions, v.g. § 5, “ Nequo id nd 
viviim reseco said of not pressing a point too closely ”; “ pingui, 
utaiunt, Minerva,” witli rude homely wit ”; tho exiled Tarquin’s 

turn se inteliexisso quoa iidos aiuicos hubuisset, quos iiiUdos, cum 
jam neutris gratiam roforre possfjt ”; § 58, ** Ad calculos vocore,” 
'*to take stock of”; and § 68, ‘'Multos modios salis simul 
odendoB esse, Ut amicitia! muuus expletum sit,” with other 
samples of adage loro on which Mr. tSidgwick dwells with 
all the keenness of a collector. Collatoral biography, too, 
is well brought out in the notes, and so are all such eccen¬ 
tricities of language as the use of pnnlucet” in chap. vii. in 
a transitive sense. At § 45 (chap, xiii.), it is clearly shown 
that Cicero had in view the speech of rhmdra's nurse in the 
SippolytuBf y. 253, &c., even more than the general selil^hneBS of 
the Stoics. And at the close of § 35, Mr. Sidgwick's rendering 
of a single sentence, ** Ihec ita multa quasi fata impondero ami- 
citiffi—diceret sibi videri ” may sulllce to show the helpfulness 
of his careful editing. These, he said, were the fatalities so 
to speak \jpAasi apologizing for the metaphorical fata] which 
threatened friendship, so mimerous that he said ho thought 
it best to avoid them all, in the interest not merely of wisdom, 
but even of happiness.” We can strongly recommend this in every 
respect well-furnished edition. 

We can but briefly notice l)r. Leary’s Oatilinarian Orations, 
with the oration against Vorres (Actio X’rima), and the Oration 
on behalf of the poet Archiiis, in Weales Classical Series, in 
the case of each, the student’s way has been paved by general 
introductions to tho speeches, and siiilicient abstracts of their 
contents. And when he comes to the text itself, it will be found 
accompanied by a commentary to which tho only exception that 
can be taken is the general thinness of tho information vouch¬ 
safed. It is rather late in the nineteenth century to And an editor 
more than once beginning a note with the discouraging words 

According to Antjion,” and thereby proclaiming that he has 
been content with endorsing authorities always slender, and at 
this point of time quite out of date. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


^HRISTMAS books seem to have, like cbrysantijnemums, their 
good and bad seasons. Gaudy these late-flowering annuals always 
are, but they vary in diflerent years as to fulness of blossom and 
splendour of colouring. The earlier Christmas books of 1878 are 
not very brilliant examples of their class, though it is not yet 
possible to saj^ what the enterprise of publishers may produce. 
Xu one of Lord Beaconaiield’a earliest novels it is demonstrated 
that the public love of books shifls with the state of trade, and 
that a European war would be the ruin of light literature. 
Perhaps rumours of war have afi'ecied the crop of Christmas 
books, and if we are really embroiled in bostilitius, children may 
have to £b 11 back on the cheap hooka and fairy tales and Well-worn 
woodcuts of the year 1800. 

A*new edidon of Miss Milford’s Our VtUuge (Sampson, Low, 
and Co.), illoatrated by Messrs. Murray and Boot, is much tho 
most desirable volume among the books before us, and would be 
remarkable in any season. Almost evei^ page has its woodcut, 
and the artists have reproduced with very great care and 
delicacy the scenes that Miss Mitford loved. Here is the 
Loddon, with its high and ancient hiXdge *, the common, with the 
cottages on its outskirts; the lonely frozen pool, with *'our 
neighboar the Lieutenant” skating. The dogs, both May and 
Jkah. enlivmi the scene, especially May, for the artist seems to 
have an eye for the points of a greyhound. There is much 
humour in the pieture of tlie retired publican leaning over his gate 
as if it wem ms bar, and anxiously waiting for the excitement 
cf a nasser-by. Thie was a Liberal publican, in days beibre beer 
4eteriiiined a Conservative power. He reads news* 


papers, bates the Ministers, and cries out for reform. He intro^ 
duoed into our peaceful vicinage the rebellious innovation of an 
illaminatiqn on the Queen's acquittal. Remonstrance and persua^ 
sion were in vain; he talked of liberty and broken windows—so 
we all lighted up.” IXow like Mias Mitford that is; the Johnso¬ 
nian polysyllables, and the touch of malice ! With her unafl'ectod 
love of nature, her demure expression, her enjoyment of cridtet, 
her generous attitude in regard to a poor man and his beer,” she 
is the boru chronicler of the sylvan year of England. She too, in 
her way, is a cultivator of “ impressions,” and we quito expect to 
And an earnest critic denouncing this pMsoge as profoundly and 
insidiously immoral. Through this littH gate, and along the 
green south bank of this ^^reen south field, and they burst upon me. 
the lovely violets in tenfold loveliness. The ground is eoverea 
with them, white and purple, enamelling the short dewy gross, 
looking hut the more vividly coloured under tho dull leaden sky. 

. . . To inhabit such a scene of neace is to be t^n fearless, 
gay, gentle as a child. ... Oh that my whole life could pass 
BO, floating on Umful and innocent sensation ! ” This, no doubt, 
is very wrong; but it is not unpleasant; and readers who are not 
hypochondriacally anxious about their moral tone will find few 
books so restful, lew so rich in memories of England before science 
defaced it and trade deliled it, as this beautiful edition of Our 
Village, 

Miss Moioyard’s last work, The Childrm^s Isle (II >dder and 
Stoughton), occupies a .place of its own among the trnes of virtue 
rewarded and industry crowned with success which form the 
stnplo of Chri.stuiris literature. Yet, in spite of many undeniable 
merits, it is note booJe w(i should lilm to put into the hands of the 
young, or indeed of the old. The story opens with the journey of 
a lady and throe children to tho extreme West of Ireland, in 
answer to nn advertisement (stated in tho preface to bo a fact) 
requiring a governosH who could bring childron of her own to 
accompany those she was to teach. The advertisement is, as we 
afterwards learn, the result of a deep-laid plot to induce the lady 
in question, Mrs. Hexham, to take up her abode at Castle Morr, 
and to devote her talents for painting and sculpture to the annise- 
ment of its deformed inmate, Lord Richard Donoru. The sketches 
of the wild Atlantic scenery, of the lives and occupations of the 
numerous children, second only to the Siciss Family FoUnsm for 
contrivance and success, are drawn with reality and skill, though 
the details are too minute. When, however, we leave these, and 
come to the mysteiy of the Castle, which one of the boys labours 
incessantly to solve, the talc becomes repulsive. The study of an un¬ 
fortunate being whoso deformities defy description is in the height 
of bad taste, Ilowevor good may bo the moral teaching oflives which, 
though outwardly hideous, are made beautiful by unstdlish thought 
for othem, to dwell on physical defects must always bo disgusting. 
We quote tho account of Lmri Richard Donore’s personal appear¬ 
ance AS preserved to posterity in an amazing work of art by Mrs. 
Hexham:—Upon the semblance of a couch, raised about three 
feet from the ground, lay what seemed at first a somewhat squared 
figure, so thickly was* it veiled in a great winding-sheet ex¬ 
quisitely wrought in marble. This sheet ky high above tho couch, 
for it was partly supported at the head by the sculptured semblance 
of the great dog Nero, ciirlod up asleep, and at the foot by the 
figures of Lufra aud another dog of tho same breed. . . At the 
foot, Trick, tbo magpie, perched on a thick fold of the sheet, had 
been wrought, and at his side. . . Mr. iioh seemed to pmx and 
doze. At the head, just below the figure of tho great dog. the 
marble winding-sheet was fastened by the somblauce of a large 
pin; and thenco open, from the nostrils to the crown of the fore¬ 
head, were seen the features of a man in the prime of life, 
and of the highest order of intellectual beauty. All else 
of this human figure was veiled beneath the windings 
sheet, afrer the beautiful custom of the middle a^. It might be 
guessed, os was indeed tbo sorrowful truth, that au the 
marble sheet hod been purposely and most artistically veiled, 
BO as to hide that which was painful and repulsive. For just 
below tile gathemd folds, where the fastening was, was obviously 
a hideous protuberance to right and left. Bmow that again, with 
scarcely space for a human throat, was another great deformity, 
which even the rarest skill in the disposal of the drapery did not 
wholly hide; and, some little way k«low, was a mere blank be¬ 
neath the marble pall. A lapse on the left side was also obvious; 
but the outstanding of tho marble on tho rip:bt side indicated a 
well-formed arm, and a beautiful band lay without the covering ns 
far as tho wrist.” As if tliis were not enough, the children are 
told at length that, when Lord Richard was torn, he had no legs, 
hardly any throat, humps on his back aud breast, a mouth like an 
animars, and that he ** spoke with little totter than a gobble,” 
The misplaced devotion of his aunts, the Ladies Clare, kept him 
alive, and isolated him in this castle. By some astotmding process 
he became extremely accomplished, though be was hardly aMe to 
articulate. If we are Introduced to the society of a doke’s son 
and an earl’s daughters, it would be as wall that they should be 
spoken of by their proper titles, and not as Lord Donoie,” and 
'Mtord Richxrd Donore,” and ^^Lady Clare.” L^y, we must 
object moat strongly to the fiavour 01 infantine love-making that 
runs through the bwk. 

Zeft Mem; or, ^Fortunes of PhyUis Maitland (Griffith and 
Farran) U a book of a more quiet type. Tbo heroine is tho young 
daughter of a London physioiaor whoee sudden death banishes 
Fh^iia to a, Country totvn^ with no better protectors thiui her 
inwflid mother and drunken brother^ The former .soon dies^ and 
the latter becomuM xhore and more depraved, We hntn «tmy 
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dbtff8«mg pietuTO of the poor girl'a eirugf^les to prorent his de« 
g^datioB beoomixtg hoovra, and of her despair whea he ie killed in 
^l-drankeB braiwL She then takes a pUoe ae governess to a little 
aod aecompanies hor to sr>in« (Tonuan baths. While there 
ift agreeably diverted IVom her gloomy thoughts bj[ her pupil’s 
brother, who first sympathijies and then mils in love with her. Of 
course she returns hU affection, and, equally of course, belbre the 
year’s jobation to which they aio ooudemned has expired, he is 
xnarried to some one else. The autltor has shown some humour in 
very varying cbaitmteristics of i'^hyliisb four lovers, the Rev. 
Arthur Wells, Charles Oorni^, old Mr. Gibson; and the somewhat 
oonventiooal rough literary man whom she ultimately marries. 
It is not, however, a pleasing trick to describe a mother and 
daughter as locking, the one us if she were just about to sneeze, and 
the other ag if she had just sneezed. 

Mjf Mother"^ IHamanda (M. Greer. Griffith and larran) is a 
very dull chronicle of a vCry dull family. In spite of nil our efforts 
we cannot get up any enthusiasm for the boy who was always 
falling into mischief, or the boy who was eternally u})setting ink, 
or the boy who was constantly eating, or the sister in whose charge 
they were left. The “diamonds” play a very small pai't in 
the story, unless indeed the tilie refers to thesu x^romising young 
petmle. 

Ned Oarth ; or, Made Prisoner in Africa (W, II. Kingston. 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge), a story of the 
elav^trade, is not confined to the ordinary adventures of slave¬ 
trading. In fact, the clearest head and strongest memory are 
needfiu to retain a proper pasp of the astounding perils which the 
characters successfully brave. There are four escapes from 
drowning, two Arom elephants, one from starvation, and one from 
enraged savages. Besides these, we have the miraculous meeting 
of the hero with his black servant's with and son in the interior of 
Africa, and the hardly less surprising discovery of the heroine’s 
long-lost uncle and grandiiitber. It will bo seen that there is no 
lack of excitement in the two hundred and fifty pages. 

North Wind and Sunshine (Annette Lyster. IS.I*.O.K.) The 
wind is represented by one of the two heroines—'Constance Kennedy 
and Miury Grey. Constance is a most unpleasant young woman, 
who has taken up a Revivalist craze, and tries to "convert every 
one to her own way of thinking, or rather of feeling, by making 
herself as generally rude and disagreeable as possible, lier cousin 
Hkiy Grey, who comes to stay with tlie Kennedys, fulfils Oon- 
stanco^s nei^ected duties, and wins the family to a less fussy piety. 
We own we should be sorry to see most young ladies of fifteen 
enjoying the liberty of those girls, porpetiially running about 
Bristol mono, and choosing what classes they will attend or give 
up. In the end, Oonstahoe^s undoubted sincerity finds a more' 
desirable field of action, and she becomes all that her friends could 
wish. The characters are naturally drawn, though we are deluged 
with rather toe much of Constance’s religion. 

Percy Trecor^s Traininfff by the Author of “Mother Maggie” 
(S.P.O.K.) This is a veiy dismal account of a young man’s 
struggle with life, and of a little boy whom he took umer his 
protection. His personal appearance must have been more striking 
than his history, ns he le described (p. 6) as having “ a email 
mouth,” while the same feature is • spoken of a fow lines lower 
down as being “ somewhat large.” The humour of the book con- 
sieta in giving a little girl the singular name of Pol-Tot. 

Qinji^vood Court (F. fScarlelt Potter. S.P.O.K.) combines 
instruction with amusement. Some schoolboys spend their 
Christmas holidays in tho country, and divide their time between 
rabbit,' rat, and bird-catching, and readings about the Maiumolli 
Cave, the Caves of Adlersborg, and many other places and things 
which are described at length, liike the prayers in the Paircktld 
Pamsiy^ the instruction may be ekijiped while attention is concen¬ 
trated on the ratting. 

The New Oirl ; or, the lUmh (Griffith and Fairan) dosoribes 
a Bohool in which girls behave in a very silly way, and call each 
other husbands and wives aod lovers." All the interest in tho 
book turns on the rivalry of two girls for a prize, and their 
struggles are minutely recorded. Neither tho amatory nor the 
competitive tastes of girls should he encouraged by desci'iption. 

Jn the Track of the Troops-: a TdU of Modern War (R. M. 
Ballantyne. James Nisbet and Co.) The kero has a craze for 
torpedoes, aod himself goes off' to the Danube where war has just 
broken out,in order to see the worldngof bis favourite engines* 
There be is made, a Special Correspondent, and’ we have a de¬ 
tailed account of the horrors whicn for two yeaw Imw been 
familiar to us. This sort of thing is best left to its legitimate 
owners^ the Special Correspondents. 

Queen Dora (Kathleen Knox. Griffith and Fhrmn)^ woe a 
little girl whose education Was conducted on ori^al pnndples* 
Sho had at her disposal a whole dontustks menagerie. The animals 
lived on on island, and were rowed backwards and forwiuds to 
her every day. Her parents deoliued to give Iwr even two hours 
oflesBons a day till she was ten; but each birthday she was sup^ 
plied with a new doU, whoss extensive Wardrobe she had to make 
and keep in order. Family reverses caused Dora to live ffir a 
while in.London, where!she earned money for her parents by de- 
sigubg patterns for a nionufopturor, an occumtion for which her 
early train in g had apparently adapted her. The story ends wirii 
her return to Westwood. 

The hsjoes of 73b Two Friends (Lucien Briart. Tranriated b? 
de HauteviUe. Sampson Low) aze the little Marquk de 
TaiUada and'a little Parisian qtmin Bouohut. Their adventuxee 
while liviag in a nriseiible atUc in Paris, and thSir stolon virits to 


tho Lonvre, are pr^dly told, though most of our ^mpsthy ii^' 
with Bouchut* 

With Axe and or, the Western Pioneers (W. H* Kingston.. 
Sampson Low) is one of tho stories with which lK)ys are sure w be 
charmed. Some Irish people settle in the Far West of America > 
aud meet with the usual adventures with every* kind Of wild 
animal, besides those incidental to harbouring an escaped slave* 
Wfe have another lengthy description of the Mammoth Cave, which 
seems a favourite feature of natural history at Christmas. Alto¬ 
gether the book is one that can be recommended to boys. 

Old and New London (E. Walford. OassoU, Fetter, and Qa^ni). 
Mr. 'Wolford has accomplished a work that is certain of giving 
pleasure. No one is insensible to the charm of seeing and hearing 
what happened long ago in the places with which he is familiar, 
what celenrated men lived there, and what sort of lives they led. 
It is always agreeable to trace out tlio derivation of the uame 
of a street or tho history of a patron salat of a church, to feol well 
informed about St. Clement Danes, and to know how the Savoy 
got its name and how St. Olaf got to Bermondsey. Dwells 
m Craven Hill Gaidens will be interested to hoar that by 
an agreement between Lord Craven and the parochial authorises 
in 1720, thoir abode may bo even now appropriated os a burial- 
ground in case the arrival of a pl^ue makes increased accom¬ 
modation desirable. Lovers of tennis will be pleased to learn that 
there was formerly a court at James Street, llaymarket, and that 
Ileniy VII., Henry VUI., and Charles II. were extremely fond of 
tho game — facts already perhaps familiar to readers of Mr. 
Marsliaira Annals of Tmnw —white ladies who go about to foreign 
baths may like to know that the Princesses Amelia and Caroline 
drank tho waters daily at Sadler’s Wells in 1733. Walford 
has consulted the usual authorities, but wo wish that the 
engravings were more worthy of tho book. 

The Fathers for English Peaihrs (S.P.O.K.) form a series of 
short stories, setting forth tho lives and times of the early Chris¬ 
tians. They will be useful to persons just beginning to be interested 
in Church history. 

The Conversion of the West (S.P.O.K) is another series of the 
same character, but better got up, and more adapted to the use of 
childran. The history of tho conversion of the Northmen, tho 
Celts, aud the English (by the Rev. O. F. Mnclear) and of the 
Continental Teutons (by the Bov. Charles Mcrlvale) is well, and 
simply told. 


GERMAN? LITERATDRE. 

T hat doslro to obtain a living image and perfect reoenstruotion 
of the pnst which has given birth to so many excellent series 
of historical works * in KoghiDd is manifested in Germany by the 
undertaking of a universal history on a scale of considkrnbla' 
magnitude, with the co-operation of numerous writers of tepnte; 
Forty volumes are to bring the histo^ of the world before tho‘ 
modern render, in so far as this can be effected by a ropresontarion 
of ancient liistory in its totali^ and of tho most vital and momentous 
epochs in the development of tho modem world. The ffill of the 
Byzantine Empire will thus form the subject of a volume by Pro- 
fdMor Herzberg; the English revolntions of the seventeenth 
century, of one by Professor Stern, the biographer of Milton \ Dr; 
Oncken will treat of Frederick the Great, and Herr Kapp or the 
American War of Independence. These and similar monographs^ 
token collectively, will afford a tolerably complete view of the course' 
of modern affairs; while ancient history, less susceptible of divislou 
into epochs, will be ti'eated as a whole by competent scholars. The 
part now issued contains the beginning" of the history of ancient 
i^gypt, by Professor Diimichen, and of ancient Persia, by Professor 
Justi. Judging from these, we should be inclined to pronounce 
the execution of the undurtaking unimpeachable on the score of 
eruption, but too solid for the general eirculAtion which we'must 
BUppoBO«to enter into its design. Professor DUmichen’S'histQry^ 
BO for as hitherto published, is almost entirely occupied witKthe 
physical and political geography of the country, t^r the* latter 
ne depends largely upon , the g^graphical inscriptions found in the* 
temple of Edlu. The details are of the highem^ iirterest to 
Egy^logists; but readers in general will wim ther had been 
presented with more conciseness, and the condnetoro of the series^ 
we. should imagine, will entertain some ainxietyae to the length to 
w^i(^ their coadjutor's learned labours may extendi Brofile^ 
Justi’s Persian history is less erudite and cireumstaiitiidi whUe 
it shows a no less thorough mastery of the subject The^ present 
instalment comes down to the death of Dariue H^vtaepes^ ' 
history of whose reign has been revolutiotrieed ^ the^ deeip|lietv 
meat of the Behistun inscriptions. Ptofeasor J«wti ^togei^ar; 
discredits the stories of the fanittieiem'^and madness of 
and shows their inconsistency with extant E^tian ii»oiiptiens« 
The volume is beautifully got up^ and adorned with illsstMtion» 
selected wirii discrimination and executed with great osra and 
tasto. 

August Mommsen’s volume on the religious idess^ hradiliciia^ 
and ohservanoes of which Delphi was the oeatret» is, ra 
expected, a work of enotemouslearning, digostod^intoa t — 

* AUgsauine Gesehiehtif in EikMarstdhnmn. Ew*«a|SgehravVpa^< 
Onoken. Bdl. Abth.1. Bd. JV. AbtkL BsrlinTuiStot^ Lsndtoz 
WrniemsdBtogsto. \ /n 

August Mommsen* Delpstgt 
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narrow «»iipa8s% the^aid of robust eotopresuon and a concise 
but no niaaiui aiid style. Tbe writer b^ijois with the vestiges 
of tha ancient worship of Poseidon and thelSartU, the eturliest 
deities adored^atDelfihi, who only gradually, as the terror of oarth- 
quakes wore^ o^ and inteileotual couceptious took the place of the 
merely phyeical, yielded to younger divinities, one ox whom has 
become eq thoroughly the g 6 mu$ loci as to have entirely eclipsed 
the rest' Professor Hommsen investigates with equal care the 
traces of the worship of Hermes, Athene, and other deities more 
or less venerated at Delphi^ his main attention, however, is be¬ 
stowed upon tlie Delphic calendar, and the determination of the 
various festivals connected with it, ospecially the X-’ythian games. 
The writer’s residence in Greece has enabled him to illustrate 
bis remarks on the calendar with veiy interesting particulars derived 
firom personal observation. 

Dr. LeneVs * essay on the edietum prrpdunm is a learned con¬ 
tribution to one of the most obscure points of Itoniim juris¬ 
prudence. 

The process by which detached Greek settlements become towns 
is the subject of the investigations of Dr. E. Kuhn.t During the 
early ages of Grecian history the development of a single hamlet 
into a town, or the aggregation of eeveml,gen«?rally passed unnoticed, 
and remains obsoure *, but later history adords several definite and 
elaborate instances, of the latter process. Such is, fur instance, 
the foundation of Khodus by the deliberate coalition of three 
minor cities. This incident, as well as the consolidations of 
,detached communities into a single body cor}>oratB which arose 
out of the AcUmnn and .^IStolian Leagues, and the foundations of 
the Maoedonian sovereigns, are fully discussed by Dr. Kiilin. 

Baron von Warsberg | is fortunate in his subject, and his work 
on Oorfn and Epirus has a narrow escape of being one of the 
most delightful books among the pleasant class of mixed 
archteology, history, and travds. Its principal drawbacks are its 
length and its unnecoasary encumbrance with minor deUiilB. These 
defects ore the more pardonable as they manifestly do not arise 
from awkwardness or verbosity, the author’s stylo being every¬ 
where terse and clear, but from his own excessive delight in his 
subject. Everything interests the traveller on the spot, and he is 
lialile tooverlooK their comparative lack of attraction for those whose 
impressions alike of the blooming life of nature and the hoary 
remnants of antiquity must be gathered from his descriptions. 
These descriptions are neycrtheless very good, and he is especially 
euccessful in convoying the impression of the luxuriance of a 
region so richly stored with historical memories, whore so many 
picturesque natioualities—Greek, Homan, Venetian, and Turk— 
have left vestiges of their successive sway. The first volume is 
occupied with a graphic and only too minute description of the 
aspect which Corfu at the present day presents to an erudite and 
intelligent traveller, for whom the faint, and possibly imaginary, 
traces cf Alcinous offer an equal, though not a supeiior, interest 
to the living beauty of scenery and the picturesque variety of the 
national life. The second volume is partly occu])ied with a similar 
account of the adjacent mainland, and partly with a full history 
of Corfu, ancient and modern, including that of the memorable 
events of which its vicinity has been the theatre. The account of 
the battle of Actlum is particularly exact and spirited. 

The Life of the late Professor Bimbaum § of Giessen is published 
as a typical biography of a diligent German professor of jurisprud¬ 
ence, ever amassing and imparting knowledge until at length the 
store of his acquisitions exceeded his power of managing it, 
and part of hia work had to be transferred to a younger man. It 
may be a typical life, but perhaps on that account it is not 
individually very interesting. The most remarkable passa^ is 
Birnbaam’s enforced retirement from the University of l^uvam on 
4kocount of bis opposition to the Belgian Revolution. 

A bio|^aphy of Ivan Possoschkow jj, a Russian publicist of the 
time of Peter the Great, is a valuable contribution to the compre¬ 
hension of Russian a^rs at the period. Possoschkow’s writings, 
extremely interesting from their national idioeyncrasy, and the re¬ 
markable alliance which they show of native shrewdness with ignor¬ 
ance and crudity, are besides important as attesting that Peter did 
not stand alone in his exertions to elevate his nation. The condition 
of Russia had been indescribably wretched during the ^eater part 
of the seventaenth century from two causes in particular—the 
corrupt admiSstrotion of justice, ^and the devastation of the 
country by bands of robbers. Peter personified the universal con- 
eviction tliat.some reform must be acocunplished,and was supported 
bjA'gonuine,'though indefinite, national tympiuhy, without which 
bis 40 dnoiis task wcniM have wen h^xacticable. Fossosehkow’s 
ideas poasess peculiar vaiue as a criterion of public sentiment; for, 
edthough inteSlectuaUyifiKrin advance of the balk of his coontiy- 
vneo, be was still a Skwn etf the people, snd a Russian of the 
Bussuns. He was^ mcmoirer, not merely wspeeuletor on eoono- 
Md(u4 toptes, but a^prselioal man of lmaeBs,v/lm (umdedimt 
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large ioduatrial undertakings, and exercised financial enplpyni^fl 
imder the State. Hts works ore entitled TheBCirror/* ^'A Eatbarii,; 
Ijegacy to his Son,'* and Poverty and .Riches.'* The first Ip 
an exceedingly violent onslaught upon leligious dissent in RttSj|iif«; 
including an abusive attack on Lutheranism, doubly hateful to j, 
an OTlbodox Muscovite from bmng foreign as welLaa heretical.; 
The ** Legacy ” is oomoionplaco^ but valuable as an indirect 
delineation of the manners and ideas of the period. Poasosch- 
kowb notions on home education are barbarous in every -sense of 
tbo term; bis views on the social position of woman, on the other 
hand, are sensible and enlightened. The treatise on Poverty and 
Riches was his maffnum ojm. It is an exposition of all the evils 
of the Empire, dedicated to Peter the (jreat, and enforoin^ the 
most comprehensive reforms in the ecclesiastics, judicial, milifia^, 
and financial departments of the administration. It is donbiml 
-whether Peter ever saw this treatise. A copy of the MS. fell after 
liis death into the hands of the now rulers, who, alarmed and 
irritated at Possoscbkow’e unsparing exposure of malversation in 
all departments of tho public service, and upobably giving ear also 
to the insinuations of pivate malice, threw bim into prison, 
where ho shortly died. Only three MS. copies of the boo« wewi 
known to exist previously to its recent publication in Russia. It is 
valuable as a contemporary document, and interesting as a p^ 
cursor in many resitocts of the subsequent course of Russian legis¬ 
lation. In some puriicultu'S tho author is in advance even of present 
opinion in llussin, as in his advocacy of a species of constitu¬ 
tional government. lie anticipates many of the instructions 
given by Catharine It. to the commissioners who framed her 
iumous code, insists strongly on liberal pay for the army and the 
encouragement of native industry, and shows himself every¬ 
where 4 sagacious, if untrained, economist, and an ardent, if pre¬ 
judiced, patriot. 

Tho second of J. Lossius’s PictuTa* ii'om the life of tho 
Ijivonian nobility of the N.xteenlli centuiy ” is devoted to Jurgen 
and Johan TJoxkuU the hitter ofwbom in particular is presented 
as a type .of the better class of the Livonian, aristocracy of the 
period. It was an nulortuiiate time •, tho country was tho common 
battle-field of Poles, Euesiaiia, and Swedes \ and few elements of 
a healthy national life were to be found either among the beori^ 
peasantry or tho dissolutr* nobility. To tho hereditary bravery of 
his caste Johan UcxkuU added some of the qualities of a states¬ 
man, and phiyed, on the whole, a creditable .part iu a series of 
complicated ti'ansactions, whoso intricacy and obscurity almost 
baffle Herr Losaius’s powers of exposition., 

Herr Julius Froebers t treatise on theoretical politics is pro¬ 
fessedly an attempt to apply the ideas of Spencer and Darwin to 
this department. The novelty of the author’s conclusions hai-dly 
sustains these pretensions; for, though his volume is called contro¬ 
versial, it is nut easy to find in it anything more than ordinary 
good sense expressed in a pleasant style. 

The scope of Herr llellenbach’sj essay on Individualism ” is 
not always clour, but it is apparently an argument fur the e.xisl- 
ence of tho soul as an indepoudeiit entity, not the mere sum of 
vital functions. I'hu writer will not in general bo held to have 
strengthened his case, in so far as it depends upon his confidenoe 
in ** Dr.” ^Slade’s ability to tie a knot in a stretched string. 

As might be expected from the -author’s lively and pugnacious 
disposition, Dr. E. Duhring’s treatise on logic § is by no means a 
formal treatise, but is composed with a spirit und vivacity seldom 
oucountered in works of its class. Its principal novelty,,no 
doubt its chief importance in the author’s own eyes, cansistwin its 
application to physical science, its attempt to detertuiue tho com* 
paaative iin|)ortance of tlie loadittg lines of scientific research; »and * 
Its smart onslaught on the professorial system of Gerinnny. 
Dr. Schuppo’s logical treatise || is a much bigger book, upon the 
ordina:^ pattern, equally innocent of heresy and of ehleriaiument. 

Dr. Dieterich has selected an interesting theme for invostigaiion 
in the inlluence of Rousseau upon Kant’s moral philosophy^ll His 
conclusion is that this iutiuence was rather exerted in stimulating 
Kant’s opposition than in compelling his assent *, and that tho 
grand distinction between the two thinkers consists in Kants un¬ 
qualified allegiance to the law of duty, a principle very imperfectly 
developed in Rousseau. 

A more immediately interesting conflict of XCant with a modern 
philosopher forms the subject of A. Krause's * * essay on the 
divergence of view between him and Helmholtz on the necei»Hiy 
truth of tho axioms of geometry. Kant hold.s that these axioms 
are invariable, of universal application, and independent of the 
testimony of experience. Helmholtz maintoins that conditions 
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may conceiyably exist to which they do not ^ply^ and that even 
for ouroelvefl they poseesa only an Infinite degree of probability. 
If be ia right, says Herr Krause, German ^ilosophy has been 
astray loif the last century, and we must resort to the English 
empirical school. To avert such a catastropho, he joins battle 
with Helmholtz on seven several issues, and argues his case 
with an acuteness which shows him to be a very troublesome 
antagonist, 

Hr. Brinlcmann^s* series of ** Studies on the Spirit of Modem 
Languages/’ as expressed in metaphors, promises to be valuable as 
well as entertaining, if the execution of the first part may be ac¬ 
cepted 08 an earnest of the whole. This preliminary portion 
treats of the provetbs and other illustrations of jamihai* speech 
derived from observation of the habits and dispositions of 
animals. All langut^s of Europe aro put under contribution, 
and the collection is prefaced by on ingenious and suggestive essay 
on metaphors in general. 

Diez’sEtymologicalt Dictionary of the Romance Languages is one 
of the standard p^lological worlcs in European literature, and its 
reappearance in an enlarged edition will be warmly welcomed by 
a lai^e body of students. Its value ia enhanced by Herr Schulen’s 
appendix, which is divided into two parts, ibo first containing 
words common to all languages of the Romance family, the second 
such as only occur in some of them. 

The Golden Psalter of 8 t. Gall t is one of the most precious 
relics of anti<|ue palaeography. It dates from about the middle of 
the ninth century, when the St. Gall school of culligrophy and 
miniature-painting had attained its highest perfection. Ilerr 
Raho’s analysis of its contents and execution is prefaced by an 
interesting study upon tlie manuscripts of St. Gall in general, and 
accompanied with select examples of the text and miniatures, 
beautifully and carefully executed. 

It is seven years since Herr A, Folsch § read a paper before an 
Austrian Architectural Society on the subject of confiagrations in 
theati‘es. Since its delivery a hundred more theatres have been 
burned down, and nothing has been done to ohviato similar 
oatastrophoB for the future. He naturally thinks a repelltioti of 
bis warning desirable, and has expanded his discussion into a 
iubsiantial volume. Eight chief causes of fires in theatres are 
enumerated, and the moans of precaution and suppression minutely 
pointed out, ‘One of the most interesting divisions of the book ia 
the statistical, ^ving particulars of tho destruction of five 
hundred and twenty-three theatres from 1569 to the present day. 
It appears that, on the average, thirteen theatres are now burned 
down every year. 

Grillparzerll, praised by Byron, has suffered in ibis country 
from the merciless sarcasm of Mr. Carlyle, formidable ovoU when 
unjustifiable. That it is unjustifiable in the case of the Austrian 
dramatist will probably bo tho opinion of those who peruse 
Messrs. Thurstan and Witmanu’s aaiuirable version of the Goidm 


The October number of the Deuttche MeviM * k iwnarkably 
teresting, containing among other important contributions an ao<» 
cotint or the conception and, prosecution of tJieEuez Oanal undw* 
taking from the pen of M. de Lesseps himself. Still more 
is Dr. Brush’s translation of tho J^yptian romance of Smd, 
transcribed Uthe date of the original composition was prhbably 
the fnurteeutn century b.c.) in the time of the Ptolemies,^witb ft 
conjectural restoration of the missing portions of the story.. 
Several letters of Ohamisso are published by F. von Bodenstedt, and 
** Kormos Muki ” is a pretty story of gipsy life in Hungary. 

* Deuttahe Jievue. Hcrauflgpgeben von Richard Pleischcr. Johrg. iii 
Iirt. z. Jicrlin: Janke. London : Kutt. 
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Fleece, This fine drama may bo in some parts too wordy, in others 
too sentimental, and studious of merely poetical elfect at tho ex¬ 
pense of dramatic fiassion; in the main, however, it is a powerful 
and skilful adaptation of a classical subject to the exigencies 
of the modern stage, and has received all possible justice from the 
translators. 

The litbssim puhliahos the first part of an interesting 

sketch of Priuco Golizyn, the Minister of tho Princess Sophia 
during the minority of Peter the Great, and involved in her ruin. 
It k principally founded on tho account of the Fis:nch diplomatic 
Agept, Neuville, which shows that reform and civilization were 

S ieard-of ideas at Moscow before I’etcr, although Golixyn 
either the time or tho will to put any of his projects into 
on. The valuable article on liusi^ian wines, and the review 
of Sohuylcr’s Turkestan, ore continued from the last number. 

Tbs most important article in tho Uumhchtm ** is perhaps tho 
Iseidy of Oscar Schmidt, the Darwinian naturalist, to the charge of 
favourmg socialistic ideas which is Bomotimes brought against 
Darwinism. Herr Schmidt n'plies that Darwinism, in aaserting the 
development of all organizations by an inexorable natural process, 
negatives those providential interlereures’oii tho part of tho State 
which Sodalism invokes to mitigate the sewtrily of economic laws. 
Heir Kruse, the popular novelist, publishes an agreeable account 
of a visit made by him to Sesonheim in 1835, anecdotes he 

then gleaned from the lips of Sophie Brion, the surviving sister of 
Goethe’s Friederike. General Brandi’s valuable memoirs of the 
Berlin revolution of 1S4S are concluded; there is also a good 
summary of tho general results of the recent X*ai'is Exhibition, and 
a pretty story by WUhelinino von iiillern. 

• Die Metaphern: Studien iiber den Geist der modermn Sprachen. Von 
Dr. F. Brinkmann. Bd. i. Bonn : Marcus, London: TrUbner A Co. 
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doHL Ldndotf: Tf Ubner. ' 
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tmt WAS. mm; Ai^HANisTAN. 

Afg^b^ has not been foritmato either in 

is tuisebtisbionsly appropriate title or in its first attempt 
y^h^l^i^imtion. Lord Lawrehos's applioation to Lord 
fbt an intervievr with an Afghan deputation 
Eied lui if it had been framed to invite the courteous 
I decisive refusal which it received. The Prims Ministbb 
scarcely be expected to provide additional nublioi^ 

ounded at great lengl^ in the columns of the Tm$8, 
J^ould have soaroely Uccorded with oonstitutios^ 
i&m to discuss with a selfrappointed Cpcmijitfli. 


■■'njg 


Lord Bsaoohs- 

i^pliedr with much edeot, that his Government 
oomply with the letter and spirit of the Act 
leir duties to Fa^rlmment in the event of an 
It is ea^prepsjy provided that orders for 
Siaie war shall be laid before Parliament, if it' is 
sipn, within three months, and« if there is no Session 
arliament within three months, then within one month 
4fAs next meeting. The letter is plain enough, and 
rit or policy of the Act is that the Government shall 
first instance assume the res^nsibility, and that it 
bo necessary to consult rarltament until some 


bo necessary to consult Parltament until some 
0 has elapsed fr'om the declaration of war. The con- 
^itution of the Committee is more objectionable than its 
Ji^adroit langna>gre; but its oi^nization might perhaps be 
< Hto .Tlowed to pass without critiai|m, but for the name of a 
J^phairman fr^m whom it derives all its importance. It is 

■ lid Indian administrator of the ^hest 
leserved reputation should thii^ it right 
pular agitation against the pbUoy of the 
nt. It is still more to be regrettM that, 
on of SuEBB Aiii wag still doubtful. Lord 
allow him to hope that his oontumapy 
andViudicated by one whom he proheW 
reatest Bimlish duthority on India. It 
granted wt every oiroumataiioe which 
s Aiieeb to redstaw is commnhioated 
to day by his Itussian friends at Cabulf 
bad h^itated as to tha answer to 
gamm^, it is, not improbable that ^ 
diverted from a purpose of submission 
:that Lord LawsDSOE was on hm idde. 
lo^owu that tl^e troops had orossed the 
> libntiert |he iuhMh^ the oorresptmdexkce betweeh Lord 


„ Lord 'ETc^ daspahtdr* w&oh has^.^ 

\f It tftuat the 

L^'hseseiat'TicE^t 


#at time circumstances have greatly changed, and it 
is at least possible that it may have been ^dent, 
after the recent advance of the Eussiau frontier, to 
abandon or reverse a lylicy which may have been judi¬ 
ciously followed by Lom Lawbevob. The real date ox the 
rupture which caused the present embarraannent was 
neither 1876 nor 1867, but 1873, durit% Lord KoBtu- 
bbook’s Yiceroyalty. A week ago the statement that the 
la tf^ G overnment alienated the good-will of the Ambbb 
^ ]iypothetio4lly made. The report was indeed, 

tasome extent, confirmed % its intiinsio probability; but 
Lord OBaEBBOOs's official record of the negotiations is 
more trustworthy than the most plausible rumour. 
p„.Iti^ now known that, after the oonciiiest of Khiva 
and the non-fulfilment of the Empebob’s personal promise 
that it should not be retained, Srebm AU was natui^lly 
apprehensive of attacks on his own dominions, especially 
as he knew that one of his family wh<f had been a 
pretender to the throne vms living under the protection of 
the Eussian Commander-in-Ohief in Turkestan. Acc^. 
ingly in 1873 the Auebb asked liord Kobthbbook a 
guarantee of his territory i^ainst foreijfn invaaio^ Ud 
one of the most cautions of v iceroys wisely came ' ' Aie 
oonclusion that the request ought to be granted^t W 
bo assumed that the demand of Shbbb Ati 
had been admitted, have required limitations' ^ ] ion* 
ditions. A defensive aUianco- wonld have , td a 

light to prevent the A%han Government fr^U ^^ug 
j^t cause of offence to Bussia or the depCiii^^;. of 
Kussia. That Lord JNokthbboCS: thought such 
ments practicable is proved by his Ikoomtainoe 
principle that Afghanistan nhould be demnded amiSS^ 
Eussia. The obligation which would have ^en vmdennleen 
wouU not have been praoiloally onerouA because E was 
omtaiu that the Eussians wonld ne^ atlutek A%hamgtau 
at thucost of war with England. There would nqt even 
have beeu a pretext for Eussian objection to the att^ance. 
In ^8|3 the BuberoE and Prinoe GoBTOUAkof? had not 
repiimded the agreement with Lord GsiirvxLLa by which 
Ensgia undertook to abstain from interferesice in Afghan 
a%im The promise for which Sbebb Ali ihen iSked 
would have hw strictly consistent witiii Prmoe Qoexoha* 
tosr*s .8nggeu||(m'^ the English Goverkment should 
een|g>l the" ptpiiy of the Ameeb. It is true that Mc.^ 
Gx^ostoee had.m nervous haste disolaimed the respoiutt^^ 
biMty which Prmoe GoBreHAXOfV reasonably desired id* 
mpose^but the Russian Government had neverthdewi' 
not wiihmuwn its assent to the compromise Which had 
beekOfani^M^dv^^ 

IXmI M ^posal for a defensive alliance was laid be- 
fiiiw llLi Government, someof tlm ICnisters^ 

emsl have known that the rejection of a precisely iumilar 

B^ ^ MABoaw^ 

.the 
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lief i^atui^y lieview.; 



refusal. The devotees of peace deliberately rejected the 
friendship of a potentate who was not likely to observe a 
mean between alliance and bitter enmity. From 1873 to 
the present day Shere Ali has seomfnUy repelled all 
overtures from the Indian Government, and he has. 
sedulously cultivated the relations which culminate in the 
reception of the ttussian Envoy at Cabnl. During the 
same five years Russia has preparetl to make Afghanistan 
the basis of hostile operations against India., Mr. 
si ONFi had made SuEHE Ali an enemy and prepared the way 
for Russian supremacy at Cabul two or three years before 
he hounded on the populace against a Government 
winch was suspected of designed resistance to Russian am¬ 
bition in Europe and Asia. It remained for the Govern¬ 
ment, and eventuaily for Parliament and the nation, to de¬ 
termine whether it "was safer to await attack on the right 
bank of the Indus, or to coerce the Afghan ruler into 
friendly or inoffensive coiiducit. It would have been equally 
foolish and immoral to go to war for the solo purpose of 
making a frontier more scientific ; but Lord BEACONSifiBLD’a 
thoughts and acts are not so capricious or paradoxical as 
some of his rhetorical phrases. There was reason to fear 
that suimiission to a fieliberaio ai&ont, and to the pre¬ 
ference accorded to Russia^ might be dangerous. A rebuff 
which was only mortifying might well be endured in pre¬ 
ference to the alternative of war. One justification of the 
war may be fospud in the audacious speech of General 
Kaufmann to the Afghan Envoy. The Goyemor-Genenil 
of TuiiKEsrAN pnhlicJy announces the determination of 
Russia to prot^t Afj^anistan against England. lf,lM»AS 
not disavowed, the Mghan Committee will find it difiSoolt 
to disprove tho existence of that Imminent danger whioh 
all those who have recently taken part in the discussion 
admit ns a sufficient cause of war. In resolving to invade 
Afghanistan the Government may have boon mistaken; 
but it was right that tho decision should be made by the 
responsible Ministers in concert with the Government of 
India, and not by public meetings, or even by Pai'lia- 
mentary majorities; for it is impossible tliat the Indian 
Empire should be governed by popular opinion in England. 
Tho Indian Government has wisely prohibited the despatch 
of telegrams relating to military opemtions. Some 
English newspapers had already given sufficient proof that 
no consideration of the public interest would prevent them 
from furnishing to the enemy all tho information within 
their reach. 


THE ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION OF KING 
HUMBERT. 

HE attempt on the life of King Humbert has followed 
in quick succession on the attempts to assassinate the 
German Emi?eror and the King of SrAiR. All those 
attempts have been strangely similar in character. In all 
tho asKassin, so ffir as has been discovered, has acted with¬ 
out accomplices, and has given vent to the feeling of a 
general hatred of monarchs rather than striven to carry out 
a political design. In all the intending assassin has been 
imbued with those ideas of social regeneration which have 
been taken under tho pi'otcction of the Intenmtional. In 
all the intended victims behaved with a calmness and com¬ 
posure which befitted their dignity. The character and 
antecedents of the sovereign appear to have oxercised«fio 
infiiience on the imagination of tho murderer. The 
German Emfebob and the King of Spain might be taken 
OS' in some way representing absolutism; but the ^ng of 
Italt is as Libert as it is possible for a sovereign to be> 
Tho simple object of the assa.<«sm has been to kill-» King, 
whoever the King might be. Something perhaps mnst be 
allowed for tho stimulus of fiishion, and the notoriety 
of one crime of the sort have sugi^sted the 
commissioa of another. Bat tho epidemic of aasaeeina* 
tion is not enough to' acomint all the oriminale 
being of the same class., The feet seems to be that what 
is known in Russia os Nihilism is a diseaee which extends 
more or lose to the no^ons of the Continent ^xieraliy> 
There is among the idle wortldess a vague dissatisfim* 
tion with eyei^hing^hftt exists, and a contempt for the 
standing restraints of morality. Tho oriminaf comnuts- 
tlie crime because he^ancieathat he i^ould like to ccmimit 
it,. Sbd does not care whether it is called a crime or not. 

not want to punish tkt particular King he attacks 
far. any^ng which that'King has done, or to set ^ 
aoether King in his stead, or to have a Reppblic.^ He 


triife to kill the soyereign because he^^- him¬ 
self that Kings of all kinds are better^t way* 

What is to follow on the^'death of his victim is^ of 

indifterenoo to him. The attack on' , H^nBERT’ 
does not appear, to have had Anything fo do With tho 
character of the Neapolitans, or the treatment^ of 
the Church by the Italian monarchy, or the iWeficy 
shown by the Government to the moba wlm have litely 
been shontingcabout Italia Irredenta.” R has not, so 
as is k^wn, been the work of ai^ cliqtie, or . or . 

secret society. Farther investigations may show that the 
attack on the King of Italy was prompted by some such 
band or society; bnt it is certain th^t all the rese^heeof 
the ])oUee failed to establish anything ofi' iHiet Ab# in the 
CRse of theattacks on the sovereigns Germftng^and Spain. 
If all those attempts have been the unassisted work of aim- 
loss individuals, it is obvious that no political lessene are 
to be learnt from them. It is just as much a. master of 
controversy as it ever was whether a liberal or anwkblute 
policy presents the best bonier a^nst Sooialisim It 
curious that even in Russia tho point seems to bo so far 
considered, an open ono that the Cassarewitoh' is reported 
to have In-toly given it as his opinion that the best- way to 
combat Nihilism was to grant a liberal Constitution; His 
views did not prevail, and it was decided to make even , 
Russian severity more severe. But that the heir to tl^ 
throne should have thought a complete change of systezo^ 
advisable may be at least taken to show that in the regions^ 
of royalty the policy of King HuMBfiRT has attraotionB as 
aa^thsiptdiojxof Prince Bishabox. 

The immediate- effect of these attempts has naturally 
been to increase the popularity of tho sovereigns ^ho. 
have been attacked. Italy has at least rivalled, if it has 
not eclipsed, Germany in the fervour with which it has 
oongratulated'^elf aud its soverei^ pA his happy eso^o. 
It liappened, too, that at Naples PBihe Mtnistbb was 
present, and sbowoil much courage and presence of mind 
in grappling with the assassin, rt^ooiving a wonpd *in tho 
encounter, not happily of a serious cbaractdl^ boA suffi¬ 
cient to make him a hero* in the eyes of honett f^iaps. 
The Ministry will tliereforo benefit, tis well os the Kino, 
by the misdeed of the wretched brute who has gained 
notoriety by his crime. Henceforth it will be a sad neces¬ 
sity that incrcPHcd precautions should be taken to preserve 
the lives of sovereigns. Tho King of Italy, imprudently 
as it turned ont, but with a generous confidence in^his 
people, refused to enter Naples under the protec!tio#OT thb 
usual military escort. In future ik will bo wrong to allow 
such precautions to be omitted, and thus a now burden . 
wiU be added to the many burdens whioh sovereigns have 
to bear. Such marked men as the Czar and tho late 
Emperor Napoleon and Prince Bismarck have always had to 
be protected by every device of a watchful police. But thou 
they have known they were marked men. They have done 
things which they were well aware would.makemaa^ men 
like to kin them, if any one was bold enough and linked’ 
enough to make the attempt. It is possible that iSing’ 
Alfonso might have thought it noji improbable tbet a' 
Corlist OP Republican ffinatic wotdd fiy to kill him. Bat* 
the German Emperor and the King of Italy have d^ne 
nothing more than carry out the general p^cy of their 
country. It is true that both sovereigns nave had a 
quarrel w«th the Church of Rome, and if those who4tHed 
to assaSsinate them had been the instruments of 
conspiracy, there would have been au'intell^ljjajftu^ 
the crime. They would then Wve had to measure tho 
danger they ran mm the possibility of the. attempt bsittg 
renewed, and they might perhaps hove oaloulated that an' 
unsuccessful crime, prompted by eoelesiost^oal motiveS) does 
such infinite harm to the authors that they neednotserioiis^' 
fear a repetition of the attack.^ But there is not anyrsasoa' 
whatever for attrfijutmg the attempts oA ^ Itm.of the 
German Emperor and the Kin^ of Imr tO 'tlmpronipthigr 
of ecclesiastical revenge or desighi Pblitioal^ this ia very 
satisfiictqiy. It is a good thing thalr.tlm enmBS wem i^ 
due to a wish to promote the mterests of tW Chtiitoh|. or- 
to see a dynasty changed, or a Bepublin establisl^V ori^ 
the decree of a secret society that a bkivridieiild Wstruok 
for any the strange purposes to Atlfil wMoh secret 
sociei^s are formed.- But persoually fbr the sovereigns 
themselves it is terrible thi^ whatever they mey'do ant| 
however they mat behave, there should hir&A emtence a 
set (^halfddiotic foafomwhowiU 4 ary,if 
to HU them^ merely because they 
class of sovereignf,,* ^ ... . 
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MiAse ihtNQi ' 

^ ^ ur^ntl;^ ablv;ed iil^ its ULtis- 

_j; men as the prodmets ik A minted 

tbat tlio moral atmospliere has been 
Jifljihilid by .iSboiaKa^ If, therefore, the ten^ df Socialism 
WardyoGatedin speech or writing, the taint 
wiU and .no more lungs will- hare ^cir lives 

'teperSUm. l!'or the moment the prelimino^ question, 
. ^^hether.the tenets of Socialism can bo soppressed in this 
joaiy be Idfb on one side. Bnt it is assnmod rather 
thm proredithat it is the enunciation of any distinct sei: 
4)f Socialistic tenets that has prompted the attempts at 
■ fissassination. ’The most marked feature in the moral 
•oohditkm' all the assassins has been that they 

'^are no programme, Socialistic or otherwise. All that 
•can be said is that they have been dissatisfied with things 
tfts they are, and that Socialists share this dissatisfaction. 
"But the oauses of dissatisfaction cannot be removed by 
repnlsiq^ Socialism. The chief of these causes are tho 
povor^.Of the masses in largo towns, the contrast of 
' great riches, the degree of education which makes men 
•think a little and not much, and a decay in the infl.uonc,e 
of religion. Bepressing Socialism will not improve tho 
condition df tho masses in Berlin, nor raise tlie stun- 
^rd of education, nor bring about a religious reWval. 

^ The dissatisfied will no longer be able to road Socialist 
‘ journals, but they will remain dissatisfied. They will feel 
their own unhappiness, and ask for its reasons and its 
remedies. Wlmt these rcjmeiHes ought to be is 
quite undecided by tlioso who profess to guide thorn. 
At the present moment the Gorman Government has 
no more vital question to decide than whether the 
retnm to Protection after which it is hankering 
will not necessarily fo.stor Socialism far more than 
its now laws can repress Socialism. So far as i.s visi¬ 
ble at present, the spirit of dissatisfaction is likely to 
grow’stronger rather than weaker in Plurope. It will 
•endure until men see that they have got as much as in 
the constitution of the world it is possible they should 
get; until they are educated enough to understand the 
limits of what the State, or any body of men outside 
themselves; can do for them; and until, some day or other, 
by tho teachings of religion, philosophy, or experience, 
tho sense of right and wrong is deepened. Meanwhile, it 
seems by no means impossible that the mania for killing 
kings should disappear, partly by tho change of fashion in 
crime, but partly .also by stringent precautions being used, 
so os to make attempts almost impossible, and by in¬ 
variably ejceouting those ho make tho attempt. 


AQRIOULTURAL DIFFICULTIES. 

riTHE strike of some farm-labonrors in Kent and Sussex 
JL forms a jjerceptible addition to the prevailing anxiety 
and distress. In such cases it is useless to express or even 
to form a moral estimate of tho merits of the dispute. If 
it seefins rash for a body of men who havo no accumulated 
Toservo of funds to refuse employment at tho season when 
t^oir sorvioes can best be spared, labourers have, like tho rest 
<if the world, in a certain sense a right to disregard their 
town immotote interests for reasons which seem to them- 
'eeives axffi^ent. In this case the farmers have furnished 
< 'OCoasiem or pretext for the strike by a conoortod reduction 
of wages, is a similar measure had been adopted eight or 
ten ye«^<*go, the labourers would probably have sub¬ 
mitted; hut they have since become acquainted with 
the system of Trade-Unions, and they perhaps rely 
with excesmve oonfidenoe on the nnthmiliar machinery 
jof oombbmtion. If they persist in their refusal to 
«nccept^ rouped wages, they will have to sufier much 
^ hardship the winter; especially as the Poor-law 

Guardians w31 net he disposed to relax in their favour 
the administration of the law. It appears that in the 
South-Bastem counties the cottages are generally in the 
• han^ bf the ^ tenaut^fkrmers, who cannot ^auord to 
euhlet them to any occi^iers except workmen actually 
sm^ployi^ on'the laud. Many of the labourei*s will there- 
fbro find themselves homeless in the dead of winter, with 
ho alt^ma^ve place of residence but the workhouse. There 
is nO reason to stippCie that the farmers w^l deal harshly 
with the men on strike ; but they must provide houses for 
substitutes "vMiom they may he compoU^ to procure. At 
a lat^y held the assembled iahourers accepted an 

a X&nadian provincial Government to famish 





on "Certain, terms'; .vfot' 
whether the prop<ml includes the 
themsClvhs and their families. Their leaders ; | 

exaggerate their schemes of intmded emigmtton 
rpu^ose of alarming the emplc^rs of labour; hat the 
‘ Union has already sent out fhmilios to Australia. ^ There is 
no doubt that the facility of obtaining a livelihood m other 
temperoie climates materially affect's the value 6f Bnglish 
agricultural labour. Mechanics and artisans sometimes 
find their trades overstocked in tho United States, in 
Australia, or in Canada; but an able-bodied farm^labourcv 
is always a welcome immigrant. 

Tho reduced wages will, according to the statement of 
the farmers, amount to about fifteen shillings a wedk.. It is 
invidious and painful for persons who are in compara^vely 
comfortable circumstances to inquire into tho lowest 
cost of wholesome food and decent clothing; but, if tho 
present condition of farm-labourers is compared with that 
of a few years ago, there ia no reason to suppose that a 
reduction of oighteenpenoo a week will cause absolute dis¬ 
tress. Bread, which forms a largo proportion of their 
expenditure, has seldom been so cheap as at present; and 
no ordinary article of consumption except tdbacsco has 
risen in price. Tho winter rate of wages is not 
tho average of tho year. In all parts of the kingdom 
additional money is ,earned during harvest; and in Kent 
and Snssox tho bops furnish a second harvest in Septem¬ 
ber. It may be added that the art of cultivating hops is'to 
some extent a monopoly in tho hands of^the locsd labourers. 
Tho neighbourhood of London probably secures tho 
home counties against a redundance of labour. There 
is a constant drain of population from tho country into 
the ti>wn, and various kinds of employment for unskilled 
labour, such as brickmiiking, compete with tho demands 
of tho farmer. Wages havo never been so low in Kent, 
Surrey, and Sussex as in tho South-Western port ot 
England, though they have not attnined tho level of 
Lincolnshire of Nortliumberland. The rat© has been 
highest in East Kent, wliich includes some of the best 
arable land in England. At the best, fifteen shillings a 
v/eek is a scanty income; an<l, if tho labourers can obtain 
hotter wages, the strike is economically justifiable; but 
there is reason to suppose that the farmers hod carefully 
considered tho question boibro they detonninod. on the 
redncfciou, anti they will not bo easily moved from 
their purpose, lu common with other employers, 
thoy havo probably found that of late years labour 
has bccomo less efficiont with every rise in wages. 
7’Ji© growth of idleness among the working popula¬ 
tion has been ono of tho most unsatisfactory results of 
the long season of prosperity which ia now interrupted 
or closed. It may bo permitted to the class which is not 
engaged in the irksome round of manual labour to regret 
a change which it would perhaps be ungenerous V) blame. 

The cose of the farmers is that their business is com¬ 
paratively nnremunerative, and that thoy are consequently 
oompelled to reduce their Expenses. Sovcml bad seasons 
havo greatly reduced tho homo production of grain, while 
increased importation is constantly lowering tho price. 
Different kinds of cattle disease, and tho measures which 
have been found necessary to chock contagion, have at tho 
same time injuriously affected tho trade in live stock; 
and, as it has already heon remarked, labour has become 
dearer and worse. Long experience has shown that the 
competition of foreign live (jattlo is not to ho greatly 
fhared ; but breeders and graxiors regard with not 
mmatural anxiety tho increased importrition of dead 
meat. If disease could ho abolished, there is Utile doubt 
that the English fibrmer would hold his own in the pro¬ 
duction of stock ; but it is doubtful whether the growth 
of wheat will over again be as profitable as in former 
times. Barley, which is often a more payingemp than 
wheat, can only be advantageously grown on certain soils. 
It has been said in tho course of the receat controversy 
that the farmers have in the estimate Gf their ^ receipts 
not given credit lor straw, which always tends to 
nse in vahie, and which is not imported ; f^but either 
the straw must bo returned to the land in form 
of manure, dr fertilizing substances W^t ^be ' 4^ 

supply its place. The return, in¬ 

cluded in the value of the live stock m tlm fom Sfc is 
strange that the growers of the g^ter part of the hops 
produced in Et^knd have, ih the;coarse'ef .1^e:dihe^^ 
soaro^y noticeirtheir peqsdihr crop. Bo oiiieE tmltifaiion 
is so amply rewarded in ll&v<mmme years, but 
I of bops hsmceptkmsSly costly and both crops and prices 




aro precaribns. An aero of hops reqnitos an oiitlay of 
between 30Z. 402. a year, and m ac( 3 ld and wet sonuner 

there may perhaps be no crop. 

As in Oil other pnblic'misfortunes, philantbrojpio theorists 
console themselves by the reflection that sbmo of the 
numerous objopts of their antipathy will be injured. The 
speakers at Exeter Hall only repeated and expanded 
proviouB comments on the strike. The strike of the 
Kent and Sussex labourers suggeai-s tho hope that the 
landlords throughout England may bo compelled to 
lower their rents, with tho result of making it necessary 
for many among them to sell their estates. As the fixed 
charges on the land will not bo affeufcod, reduction of income 
will fall excinsively on tho nominal owner. It is pro¬ 
bable that in many cases the expected fall in rents j 
will occur. It seems that in the home countios candidates 
for vacant farms are gojiorally to bo found; but in other 
districts landlords find arable farms thrown on their 
hands. As it is impossible for any one but a professional 
farmer to cultivate land t»o advantage, owners will bo com¬ 
pelled to attract Umants by a reduction of rent, 11 is nob 
to bo supposed that the majority of those who have been 
bom and bred to tho business of farming will relinquish 
the use of tho only skill which they possess, for the pur¬ 
pose of embfirking capifcjil which is generally small in un¬ 
accustomed ©mploymoiiis. As long as any profit can bo 
mado by farming there will bo a demand for land on terms 
to be settled in cach‘caso by negotiation. If tho present 
depression passes away, landlords will again have tho 
pleasure of discussing with a dozen or a scoio of com¬ 
petitors tho terms of ocenpaiion. 

Landlords must, like all other classes, bear tho con- 
Bcquonces of the rise and fall of tho market; but they 
have somo cause to complain that in their seasons of adver¬ 
sity they become the objects of pedantic spite. They or their 
predecessors have invested their money, at a not excessive 
rate of interest, in a kind of proi)erty which is recognized 
by law. If it becomes at any time loss valuable, their 
ueighhonrs may at their pleasure legard thorn with com¬ 
passion or indifference, but tlmro is no reasonable ground 
for malignant satisfaction. The real cause of tho ill-feel¬ 
ing with which they arc regarded by seiitimontal econo¬ 
mists is that they are few, and that they are for the most 
part of good social position. Above all, their possession of 
the land interferes with the doctrine that subdivision of 
landed propetry is commendable and exped i ent. Tho causes 
wliich make land a monopoly and a luxury are exclusively 
economical. Tho law may, for all practical purposes, be 
cousidored as neutral; for it is doubtful whether the 
abolition of settlements and entails would increase or 
diminish the accumulation of landed property in few 
hands. Complacent forecasts of tho ruin of landowners 
are acoompanied by tho expectation that occupiers will 
hereafter become tho owners of their farms. If tho pro¬ 
fits of agriculture diminish, farmers will bo oven less 
able than at present to sink in the purchase of the free¬ 
hold tho capital which might otherwise be employed in 
cultivation. Between fii'ty and sixty years ago there was 
a heavy fall in rents, and landloriis hail much difficulty in 
finding tenants; but, as other industries revived, agri¬ 
cultural distress passed over without any change in tho 
tenure of land. 


M. GAMBETTA AND M. DK FOURTOU. 

HE French Chambers have lately enjoyed unusual 
opportunities of showing how little they care for one 
another. In tho Senate the Right has been electing its 
candidates td the vacant life senatorships. In the Chamber 
of Deputies the Left have been freely unseating the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Right. As regards the latter exploit, it 
was probably inevitable. It might have lieeu bettor if the 
return of such pronounced and characteristic members of 
the reactionary party as M. ds Foostou and M. de Mun 
could have been acquiesced in without remark; but firom 
the moment that weir elections were questioned there 
could be no dotObi as to the result. As regards M. db Men, 
no seat could have survived the production of that wonder¬ 
ful telegram from the sub-prefeot to the prefect, and of the 
profoot's reply. The subordinate official had apparently 
been instructed to ascertain what particular form of Govern** 
ment pressure M. de Mun would most like to have applied. 
In case he should have tio preferences upon this point, the 
sob-prefect seems to have l^en farther directed to ask h^ 
whether a local agricultural society, tho members of whiln 


presuhidhly supported his opponents, shotdd he 
It turned put, however, that M. dbMeh had a decided opinion 
of his own upon this point, and aeoordingl;^ the sub-prefeet 
telegraphed that M. db Men would prefer judicial pxoo^-, 
ings being taken against the president the sbeietj. 

It was all one to the authorities whether prosecution 
dissolution werp the course adopted, and the snb-p^fect 
was ordered by‘telegram to instruct the public pr^smtor 
to take the necessary steps to carry out the offi&d (wdi- 
date’s wish. This incident may not have influenced a 
single vote; but, inasmuch as M. db Men was returned^ it 
is impossible to feel any certainty upon this head. As 
when he again comes forward as a candidate he will not 
bo consulted upon the nature of the coercion to be applied 
to his opponents, he will now have an occasion of proving 
to the Chamber that his election was annulled without 
real cause. As regards M. de Foebtoe, there was^ no need 
for the production of specific instances of pressure by the 
Government. M. EE 'Fouetoe was the principal instru¬ 
ment in all tho pressure which has been shown to have 
boon used, and no is not likely to have left untried in 
his own case an expedient to which he resorted so freely 
in tho case of others. Every fresh seat that has been 
declared vacant on the ground of undue influence was 
another charge sot down as proved against the manat 
whose instance this undue iiifiuence had been exerted. 
Even apart from such fact.s as that ho had obtained the 
arrest of an important elector, and kept him in confine¬ 
ment until tho election was over, M. de Fourtoe would 
certainly have been nuseatod. Nothing short of a de¬ 
termination on tho part or» tho Left to contest no more 
returns could possibly havo saved him. 

Tho debate on M. de Fouetoe’s election was enlivened 
by one of those scenes which have happily been less com¬ 
mon in tho Chamber of .Deputies than in the National 
Assembly. M. de Foubtou described M. Gamdetta’s 
speech at Romans as a declaration of war against all 
Frenchmen who are not Ropublicans. M. Gambetta at 
once sarrendered himself to real or simulated indignation, 
and doclarod that M. DR Fourtou’s statement was a lie. 
M. GkISvy then interposed somewhat in the tone in which 
tho projirietor of a school might take a popular boy to task 
for insulting an usher uudor notico to leave. He tells 
him that tho expression he lias just used must not ho uttered 
in tho Chamber, and then tries to take tho edge off tho 
consiiro by expressing his conviction that M. GAMBETTA^^him- 
self will acknowledge that b is language w^ unparliamentary. 
M. Gambetta at first refused to withdraw tho word unless 
“ the man in the tribune reverted to tho truth ” ; and M. 
Ge^vy rejoined, in eftbet, that, witliout presuming to havo 
an idea upon iho justice of M. Gambetta’s accusation of 
falsehood, the rules of the Chamber required it to bo 
mado in Parliamentary fashion. M. Gambeh'A then con¬ 
descended to patronize M. GriEIvt to tho extent of admit¬ 
ting this last remark to bo woll founded ; and, not to be 
outdone in poUtciiess, consented to withdraw the word 
“for the sake of tho rules.’* If M. Gambetta proposes 
to fight a duel every time that a Bonapartist him a 
challenge, ho will have either to put a very strict guard 
on his tongue, or to run risks which, even at thirty-five 
paces, may not always be without consequences which 
would bo exceedingly unfortunate. The whole incident is fiir 
more creditable to M. Df) Foertoe, who to all appearance 
kept hia^tomper, than to M. GAMBE'm, who either lost or 
pretended to lose it, or to M. Gr£vt, who seemed to feel 
that, with so big a fly as M. Gambetta entangled in a web 
of Parliamentary rules, they might perhaps break under 
the strain. 

I It is plain that the events of the last few days have 
I intensified the mutual hatred of the Bight and the Left. 
The defiance of nil compromise which was shown in the 
election of the Life Senators and in the speeches of M. db 
Men and M, DK Foeetoe, together with the determination 
to show no mercy to members of the Bight whmver there 
is any presentable reason for suspecting the validity of the 
election,* abundantly prove this* It is not in'itself a , 
matter for much surprise, perhaps not even for much 
regret. The addition of three neiv Info Senators to the 
Right will not affect the position of parties in the Legis- 
lature after the Sth of January next, and it fo no hsM 
that Governments should be fought unless official 
pressure at elections is certain to return a MhiisteriU 
majority—4n which oaM it is probably uoneoesssry—«t is 
certain to, make the ex-Ministorial tninortiy still smal^ ^ . 
than it need otherwise have been. The lessbi^vfo A 
sufficiently obviont one^ but Freneh 
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hsm 1100 be^ ^ ^iiposod to leam it, Altboiwb, 
lioifrov^, the widenmg of tbe gulf which diyiaes 
the BijS^t f^?Q]n th^ 146% is in itself unimportantt it ma^r 
not ho uniznpoxtant in its resnlts. The Paris Cor- 
resiK>ndent' of tho Twis 9 ^ who is nsnally well informed 
upon the policy bi^ the Cabinet, considers that the eftect of 
the election of Infe Senators upon the Left will be con- 
eiderabh. The 5th of Jaunary will for the nrst time givo 
the Bepubliean party real power, and the first nse it will 
make of this power will be to diyido the spoils. After 
the vote of yestel^ay week not to endeayonr to snpplaut 
its declared adversaries would be a sign of wealmoss. 
The Ambassador at Madrid has already been removed, 
and the diplomatic service will shortly be thoroughly- 
purged. • “With such irreconcilable enepiies as 
“ the Republic has to defend itself from, it is 
“ nothing bnt logical and prudent that its defence 
“ abroad should not be confided to men who arc 
“ notoriously hostile to it.” What has boon begun in 
one part of the public service will bo extended by'degrees 
bo all. It is the duty of the Republican party “to fill 
“ all its posts with men on whom it can perfectly roly *'; 
and this is not a duty in the performance of which tlio 
Republicans arc likely to be at all slack. It is not very 
obvious why tho election of three Conservative Life 
Senators should have imposed this novel obligation on tho 
Grovemment; but, if it proves to have done so, the Right 
may in the end bo an instrument of doing a good deal of 
harm* to the moderate Republic. A lew days earlier 
this same Correspondent gave a very true account 
of the reasons which raacie M. Thiees persistently 
refuse to make a clean sweep of tlio persons whom 
he found in office when he became President. Some 
of these reasons no donbt arc not now applicable. The 
hostility of tho Right to tho Republic, if it is equally 
bitter, is far less dangerous. Tho coalition of tho reac¬ 
tionary parties which has now boon defeated might then 
have been successful, and it was mainly prevented by tho 
skill with which M. Thiees detached this and that mem¬ 
ber of it by the offer of place and income. There is one 
point, however, in which the resemblance between tho two 
cases is considerable. M. Tttieeh founded tho Republic 
by tho hands of its enemies; and, if tho Government like, 
it can make these onomics play tho same part in pre¬ 
serving the Republic that they played in the first instance 
in creating it. What tho Republic most needs to excite 
in tho minds of Frenchmen is a belief in its stability, and 
the fact that office under it is held by persons of various 
opinions natnrally tends to engender such a belief, Tho 
very people who might have been expected to disown the 
R(jpubho are soon to be enlisted in its scrvicjc, and unless 
the evidence that they have only done so with the intention 
of using their opportunities of doing mischief to better 
advantage is exceptionally conclusive, it will always be con¬ 
sidered tnat to take office under a Government implies at the 
least a conviction that it is of no use to plot against it any 
longer. The longer tho Republic remains the recognized and 
established Goveimment of France, tho stronger this pre¬ 
sumption will become. There is no need for ike Republic 
to forego this advantage, because it would be easy to take 
care that only approved Republicans were placed in 
positions which would give them any real power of 
thwarting the policy of Govomment. In by for the 
greater number of cases the unmolested officials would 
have no means of doing anything beyond rendering that 
undesigned homage to the powers &at be which is involved 
in obeving their orders and taking their money. By 
proscribing every official who does not come up to the 
latest ^publicim standard, a large amount of discontent 
and irritatiou will be excited without any equivalent gain. 


SOUTH AFRICAN TROUBLES. 

I T is unfortunate that a petiy war in South AiHca 
should ooinoide in time with the more serious straggle 
on the North-Wbetom frontier of India. Snooessive 
confliotfi with different tribes on the frontiers of the 
Englii^ poBseBsionB) while they famish the strongest 
reason for confedeiwtiou, may perhaps for the present 
render it unpalatable to those settlements which are not 
immediately enga^ in the struggle. The Gaffres in 
the neighbourhood of the Oape Colony have been subdued 
for the time, and the Transva^ has now h^me the seat 
^ war. The oanse of quarrel with Bsoocobhi, though it 
ba^im^prfrbtly understood, probably consists in the occupa¬ 


tion by Dutch ffirinoxB of portions of the t( , 

he ohumih, Hia former invasion of the Trnnsvas} lyite the ^ 
occasion of the annexation which was effected wth tpe 
sanction of Lord Caenaevon by Sir TheOphiluS SuePS'POHB, 
The Dutch fiorces had been defeated, and the comparative 
success of their native allies formed an additional r^on 
for anxiety. There was reason to fear that hostilities 
might extend into the English seiilemonts, and it 
WAS thought that a strong and impartial Government would 
bo able to repress tho chronic squabbles on tho border. 
Secocobnt, who at tho time professed friendly feelings to 
the English authorities, lias T>rol)ably been disappointed 
by their maintenance of the claims of tho Dutch settlors. 
He has now onoo more invaded tho Transvaal; and tho 
Swazics refuse to renew their former alliauce with tho 
colonists. Lord Chelmsfohd is occupied in preparations 
for the campaign j but ho is exposed to much scarcity of 
tmusport by rea-son of a drought and of the consequent 
want of pasture for tho oxen. Tho country of tho hostilo 
chief is difficnlt of access, and it is said that ho is well 
provided with fij'carms. It may be assumed tliat there is no 
doubt of final success; but tho war may probably bo 
troublesome and expensive. The experiment of annexing 
tho Transvaal has thus far not produced' tho anticipated 
result. Tho Dutcli population has reason to congpratuTato 
itself on the powerful prptection wlilch it has seourod j but 
the burden which devolves on tho English Government is 
not altogether acceptable. Nevertheless the adjacent 
colony is probably w'cll content to know that the jieigh- 
houring territory is protected by English troops, when 
Natal itself is threatened by a still more formidable enemy. 

Secocoeni is connected by some bond of dependency or 
allegiance with Cetiwato, King of the Zulus, who avo 
considered tho most warlike of tho South Afriisan tribes. 
It is said that tho whole population is organized as an 
army, and tho confidence of the troops in their own 
prowess has been confirmed by frequent sacccss in native 
wars. Tho present .KI^G, or chief, on his accession to 
power four or five years ago, proclaimed his intention of 
engjiging in war for the purpose of acquiring military 
glory, Daring the former contest in the Transvaal ho 
as.sumed a menacing attitude, though it was uncertain 
whether ho was disposed to join Secocoeni or to under¬ 
take a separate invasion of Nutal. By tho infinenco of 
Sir Theophilus Shepstone he was induced to abandon or 
adjourn his warlike designs; but ho has now once more as¬ 
sembled his forces, and, should the English troops experience 
any serious rovt'rsc, ho will probably take advantage of 
the opportunity * to invade Natal. Sir Barti*!! Freer, 
who is now at l*iotermaritzhurg, will not fail to em¬ 
ploy all diplomatic resources for tho maintenance of 
peace; and tf a Zulu war proves to bo unavoidable, it is 
satisfacto^ to know that Lord Chelmsford is reputed to be 
an able officer. It is not a new discovery that large colonial 
posseBsions involve hea\'y Tesponsibilities; but it is prac¬ 
tically impossible to refuse protection to English settlers 
in imcivilizod countries. Natal may perhaps in time 
become a thriving and populous colony ; but for tho present 
it is occupied only by a few thousands of Englishmen, 
surroundea by many times their number of natives, who 
are allied by blood and language with the independent 
tribes beyond the frontier. In expectation of a Zulu war 
the colonial Government has naturally turned its attention 
to schemes for levying native troops within the colony; 
but it seema that the English in Natal regard with appre¬ 
hension any plan for famishing their coloured neighbom s 
with arms and discipline. They will probably in case of 
war find it necessary to waive the objection. Native 
auxiliaries have been employed in zhany parts of the 
world, not only by England, but by other conquering 
States. Military discipline has much effect in producing 
loyalty; and in difficult circumstances it is necessary,to 
incur more or less risk. Zulus and Caffres are not the 
only uncivilized tribes with which Sir Babtlb Fbebe has 
had to deal. 

The frontier troubles have not weakened the arguments 
in fhvour of eonfederation. In a late speech at Durian 
the Hiob Goumissioneb onoe more recommended ike union 
of tho South African colonies as ike best security a^nst 
the hostility of the native tribes. At the same time lie 
remarked that confederation would be neither ua^l nor 
lasting unless it were whdfiy voluntaiy. For some years 
past, even wh^ fomgn questions have furnished the chief 
xnaterial of party contests, colonial policy has by consent 
jr by ikanoe been .excluded from the infitience of fretion. 

ILL and laBd CabbabvOK concurred in pm- 



the Xiteri^ 

^SiaiEiBifism *Xord Cabnabton in te<go mi B« n^ig g 

in |l^th ;A^g|i>. Them^can 1>e no doiitt 
i&f ihe wiiJmgneiis'oi tho toSnor oolonios to becomo 
A ^gfisiat corbmu«^y; and jiprliaps tbo n^^ority in tflbo , 
;<}apemBy by ibis time bwe become convm(>&d that ?tiie < 
«,greaifaabi8 tatjft prosperity of the colony would be inerenBed 
^by ^.entfsanoe into a f^eration of which it would be the 
moat important member. tSir Babilk Frbbb’s diamiaaal 
4 !^ Hr. I ixymiam and his Cabinet was ratified by tbe 
.oonstitnencies; and though tho dispute between iho 
CoKUissxoKBB and his Ministers turned rather 
On ihe conduct of the war than on tho question of 
oemfederaiion, the prestmt Parliament probaWy in- 
olitiQS to umon. The Home Government, though it is 
not likely to change it.s policy, will not urge upon ^bo 
coloaisis any measure which they may be disincluied to 
Adopt. Experience shouts that colonial politicians sometimes 
fsel, and often affect, vigilant jealousy of any presemro 
which can be supposed to compromise their independence. 
Mr. Moi/tbno had opposed tho Colonial 0 £S.ce and tho 
Govebnob on evoiy po.ssiblo occasion before he advanced 
.the extravagant pretension of conducting the war inde- 
rpendently of the Govebnob and the General in command. 
Agaiust tho project of confedoratiou ho could advance 
some plausible reasons. A part of the scheme was tho 
separation of the Eastern and Western Provinces of tho 
Cape, involving a probable loss of influomjo to tbe party 
which wias at the time dominant in tho begislaturo. It 
was also likely that the minor colonies would gain more 
largely than the Cape by tlio consolidation of dofonsive 
forces; yet it seems impossible that the more powerful 
community should at any time allow a neighbouring 
English colony to be crushed by native invaders. 

T'ho doubles in South Africa will scarcely provide 
tho Opposition with any pretext for attack on the 
Govermnent. The only measure which admits of dif¬ 
ference pf opinion was tho annexation of the Trans¬ 
vaal by Lord Caenarvon, who is no longer either a 
member or a friend of the Government. 8ir Mioha£i:i 
Htcbi? Bbaoh is not known to have done anything new, 
except .as far as it may have been his duty to take 
precautions against native enemies. The contention 
^that the colonists ought to provide for their own defence 
would not bo popular; and discussions as to tbe merits of 
quarrels with Skcocobni or Oetiwayo would bo generally 
regarded as idle. A barhiffous chieftain with an army at 
his disposal and a neighbouring territory to plunder or 
conquer has no need to invent plausible reasons for going 
to war. A Zulu Committee oiganised in the interest of 
'CjiTiwAyo would perhaps find a difficulty in reconciling 
its apologies with the professions of its client. Tho most 
reckless partisans will not accuse the Government either at 
f home,'or in South Airica of any desire to provoke a war in 
which neither profit nor glory is likely to be obtained. 
Sir Babtle Fubhe will cortsinly not quarrel with the 
Zulu King about a scientific frontier, and there is happily 
no civilized Power within reach of South Africa to disturb 
the peace by incessant intrigues. If^it were foxmd pos¬ 
sible to strike an early blow against Secocoeni, the Znhi 
King might perhaps see tho expediency of avoidii^ a colli- | 
sion ; but tho unhealthy season of summer is approaching, 
and perhaps delay may bo unavoidable. 

THE CULTUJRKAMPF IN GENEVA* 

rilHE recent elections to the Swiss National Coun- 
X cil and still more those to the Grand Council of 
Geneva aro full of instruction for Contineiital Catho¬ 
lics. The ieeson th(^ convey comes shortly to this, 
that the Eoman Ca&olio Church is really strongest 
w)ien its .policy is most opposed to its later traditions. 
In both these elocriims the Catholics, or rather tho 
candidates supported by tho Catholics, have been victo¬ 
rious, and in both the measures to which the successful 
party stands pledgfad are of a kind which.are hold in 
extreme disfavour in Franco or Italy. The object of the 
Oaihcdics in Switzerland, and most ,pf b 11 perhaps in 
Geneva, is to put an end to the interference of the State in 
ecclesiastical matters. They aiws willing, in fact, to bo dis- 
estabUshed, as a lesser ovil than tho kind of establishment 
which has of late been that was within tli eir reach. Instead 
of denouncing as impious the doctrine that the Government 
had better leave ^ch Church free to manage its own affairs 
after its own fbshion, they have welcomed it as a now charfer. 


Tb# of lh«t 

t!AiT|i«sr has ocqkrollfid ii'h nudbly 
chai^ of foont. Oidixtarijy (speaking, the lEbmen t^tbo- 
lic Qiui^h*%BS , regarded disestAbHehmentt involving 
the aliena^oii of ecctesiastio^ Mveunes fbom 
eoolfisiastid&il pnipeBes; MT. Oabzibbt sMjwad^heni lit 
jaa%lkt also mean , the appropriistion 'Of the eedernlie^ 
xeveanAB to IHe ilbe of a rivhl Ohnreh. A. law was ftmaod 
enaoti]^ that the Catholic inhabitants ofeac^^ariBh^in tlm 
canton should elect their own parish priest. The Catholio 
inhabitants naturally deelined to avlp themselves of .n 
privilege the exercise of which would virtually -harve ex- 
oommunioated them. The Government retaliated by re- 
fiudng to veco^fUAze any pariah priests except ench as 
oould f^ve their title by idoction. A minority of nominal 
Catholids could always be found ready to reeord their 
votes for tbe candidate provided by the Qcvernment, and 
as no votes could bo given on the other side, the reeuit of 
the election was assured hrforehand. The Government 
then turned the Catholic clergy out of thmr churches and 
parsonages, and installed the Idberal cur 4 s in their room. 
The main difficulty was to find priests to accept the 
vacancies thus forcibly created; but this w'os got over 
partly by waiving the obligation of celibacy, and partly 
making no inquiries as to the antecedents of the oandi- 
dates who came forward. The usual refuge of a priest 
who has quarx'elled with his superiors is supposed to be 
the box of a Paris cab. A parish in Geneva now b^ame a ebn- 
veoiient alternative. Occasionally these ixiterosting strangers 
tamed out to have quarrelled with tho civil as well as with 
the eodesiastical authorities, and, according to the Geneva 
Correspondent of the TimeSf one of them was arrested in 
his own church as an escaped convict. It is creditable to 
M. Lotson's independeuce that, though ho held one of these 
cures for some time, he resigned on the ground that under 
M. Cabtebet’b rule there was neither religion in the Church 
nor freedom in the State. Tho Government was not 
satisfied with setting up an established Church of its own 
devising. In its paternal care for the scanty fiocks 
gathered together nnder these shepherds by the grace of 
popular election, it determined to spare them so far as it 
could the pain of seeing larger congregations attending 
a rival worship. When the Catholics, being oxcliided 
fmm the churches, built new ones for themselves, they 
found their liberty - interfered with by a law for- 
. bidding priests of foreign origin to exercise their 
functions in the canton without leave from the Govern¬ 
ment. In a district bordering so closely on France there 
were naturally many foreign priests, and as permis- 
aion was refused as a matter of course, M. Cartebet 
could feel that, if ho was unable entirely to prdscribo 
Catholic w'orship, he had at all events given Catholic 
worshippers a great deal of trouble. 

But these achievements only satisfied a part of M. 
Oabtsrbt’s ecolesiastical ambition. He measured him¬ 
self not only with the religious orders, but with the 
principle of religious association. In this he showed 
at any rate a truer appreciation of what a struggle 
with tho Homan Catholic Church really means than 
is usually shown by those who urge Governments and 
Lcgislaturos to onto into it with a light heart. Ordi¬ 
narily it is assumed that, if a Parliament can but be 
:broa^t to pa|SB a law diissolviug existing religious 
asdo^s and forbidding the creation of any new ones, tho 
wdN^is done. The nests aire down and the bitds must 
take flight or starve. The weakness of thistheory is that 
it inistfikes thofujcidents of religious ordersfor their essence, 
-it is not large possessio|i6, stately buildings, or a distinctive 
iudiit that make religious orders great. These things come 
to them aftor^hey nave grown te be great; they are the 
tribute of an admiration which has been^ excited by some¬ 
thing which they possessed antecedently to their coming. 
What makes a religions order is its rule of life, and the 
influence which that role of life exerts .first on those ^who 
submit themselves to it, next on those who watch its 
effects. This rale of life may in mosti|eases be practised 
with occasional modifications nnder asrouxnaiiances which 
have nothing in common with those for which it was 
originally devised. Who is to prevmt haff^^enmen 
or women from living in tho same house, eajihg the iftfunto 
^yers, denyix^ themselves tho same Wulgieiices, 
porfing thomsolves on the. same scanty food,, oontek^tw 
themselves with the same scanty step at;mghi,msdA^ 
iug the day in the same chariteble , woxfksT Aidi- 

OntheHc legislotme have either ignored 
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ZDOM oI^ianM ssngtiine; He #ttau^ tl^e^ 

ie^net ^oa * 1 ;|bdbiicl 6 £iig^ priTate mdmdaals living m 
Qina lipafM to join *i]u)maelvea togetAier witb a 
** a oonunoa rale of ISIS9 with* 

oxtt' tSo wiamdan of aiithoritieaif jfiMK>areBtl}r M. 

WS 8 too shturt to allow of tlSs interring 
lemg proper^ tried. It wHl never be known, 
perhaps, l^QfW hb ^Q^^osed to distingttiBh a common rnlo 
m>m w nilb xmtnrally followed by* people liviag in 
commmx. T 6 eat same ibod at the seme hoar is part 
of a oommon rale of life, bat it is sorapoloaBlj adhered to 
by* persons who live ett^emion at lioiols. To get up and 
go to bed at the same hoars is-part of a common rule of 
life/ hut the children in every* well-regulated family- 
have to observe itand, if the master of the house 
chose to mako- it a condition of any one^s being his 
guest, how could M. Cartbiiet prevent it ? Probably he 
hoped that the words “ with a religions object ** would 
have kept the Government out of trouble, and that no 
ono whose common rule was not of this character wOiild 
be interfered with. It is plain, however, that in making 
this oalculation he would have put too much faith in the 
intelligence of the G^evan police. The wearing of 
ecclesiastical garments in pnl^ was forbidden by onother 
law, but on the only occasion on which it was put in force 
the magistrate was unable to pronounce whether it was a 
soutane or an Inverness cape, and the experts whom ho 
called in either were, or professed to be* nnable to help, 
him to a decision. Supposing thaty besides having to 
decide the nature of the particular garment, the 
magistrate had had to decide whether the par¬ 
ticular garment, bo it soutane or cape, had been 
worn with a relipious object, it is safe to say that tho 
difficulty of coming to a conclusion would have been 
increased, not diminished. In the case of persons charged 
with tho offence of living in common with a religious 
object, how would the presence of the obnoxious motive 
have been proved P In the nature of thinf^ there seems 
to he no means of distingnishing accurately tnose who deny 
themselves luxurious or soft beds with a religious oligeot, 
from those who abstain from these things because it suits 
their health. If M. Gabteket had been in power long 
enough, he might have trained up a body of detectives 
for whose ingenuity even this trial would not have been 
too great, twit for the present even his admirers may 
admit that his ambition ran a serious risk of overleaping 
itself. 

Geneva, under M. Cabtbeet, was only nn object of feeble 
imitation to the politicians who manned the affairs of the 
Confederation. But they- copied him so far as circum¬ 
stances permitted, and it was to be expected that the 
wave of reaction which had proved so fatal to the model 
should not have allowed tho copyist to escape. Tho anti-' 
Catholic |)arty has been defeated throughout Switzerland, 
and even if H. Cabteret had been one of those Jesuits of 
' the short robe who play so formidable a part in the 
Wandering Jew, he would probably have found the tide 
too strong for him. The Swiss Catoolics appear to have 
acted with very great prudence. Occasionally at Geneva they 
oatno in contact with the authorities, hut, on the whole, 
th^ tUne of their persecution was a time of obedience and 
sabmission, the deserved fimits of which have now been 
gntheredxfi. 


GOLD IK INDIA- 


I N the oottrse of last week a telegram from Bombay 
announced a disbovety in ther Madras Presidency 
which* if it be not exaggerated* may possibiy he destined 
to affimt ym profoundly the fhtnre or Ihdia.* and even to 
exert tttt inSuenoe upon the economical development of 
Europe: It appears that Sir A. CtAmcx, who was employed 
as amterto w GtNrenment of Yictoria in the construe* 
tioh of' ]^Ho workt and* coast deuces before he was ap¬ 
pointed niffie Worim !Mkmd)er of * t^^ Indian Viceregal 
Odtmoiil* oB /jmting Ihe of Wynaad in Febramr 

W^lns Auatrabbm experience to infer that it is 
am^rotuu the sancticn of the Yicxbot* he conse- 

queusjly invited an eminent mining engineer feom Victoria 
to mswe espleiutiona *, and' the lattw has now reported 
orer att area of tweniy^five miles long by thirteen 
feund niinety outcrops of ore* varying in 
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of mhiing 
net less so w tike 


be'phiia^'?< 

upene the. most careful estamailies. of thej|n»et>eonie«eM 
experts. Itvi^of thw eslehee of cs-prospecteiPV ta«' 


be sanguine^ Wo are not prspamd* thererare^*’ toM pinti 
veay much faith in the calcnlmmsof Mrs 
the enj^neer in quastioix* ofi the onurant: of geld' ceaMi; 
tamed in the quartz reiffik vihioh; he eacaznined; Aethal' 
-working alone can determine how far those oatenkdione' 
ajre correct. In the meontzmet however, we may^aoon^ 
as established the fact that gold does exist thtfonghevt an* 
area of three hundred and twenty-ffva stpuure znilest And^ 
the probability is that it may be feund - possahle to extjMt * 
it with prodt. Labour everywhere in India is ahuadant* 
cheap, and docile^ English rule enrares seennty to capital, 
if it can be invested remuneratively. And as the okmiat» 
is stated to bo healthy for Enropeaus fcjcr nine months of« 
the year, there need be no lack of skilled supmiiiteiidentee' 
or mining experience. Tho conditions* therefeve, arer 
favourable to working, provided the ore m hot scattered^ 
too sparsely through tho quartz. And, if the yield proven* 
large, the resnlts can hardly fell to be fer-reachio^. and 
important. 

The groat want of India is variety of industriid occupa¬ 
tion. Speaking broadlyj we may say that the populati«m 
is dependent for subsistence upon the soil, and the evils* 
produced by an analogous state of things in Ireland a 
generation ago are there nmgniiied and intensiffod in pro¬ 
portion to the vastnoss of the region over which they pre* 
vai]. The introduction of new onltivabie products^ tho 
growth of manufactures, the improvement of tW meana.* 
of communication, and the large public woska expendiiaose 
have somewhat mitigated the struggle for existence. Yet, 
iu spite of all counteracting causes, the destitution of the 
great mass of the people is so extreme that the &iluve' of 
the usual rains for a single seaisou is followed by gn appaJU 
ling femine. Tho only effectual) remedy is the estaUish- 
ment of new forms of industry on a scale large enough to 
raise the rate of wages geneiwy* and to> readier a^oon* 
siderable proportion of the population: independeni of^agrh^ 
culture for a livelihood. If the gold discovezy now 
reported is such as Mr. Bbough Smvth haa described it 
to be, it will help very powerfully to create a new indtistfy. 
A rush to the diggii^s is hardly likely, for Indian peasanto 
do not change their modes and habits of life with tbs' 
facility of Europeans. Nor does the brief telegraphic 
description of the gold-field convey ihe impression that the^ 
ore can be obtained in paying, quantities by mere^ scratch^ 
ing the surface, as was the case at first iniOaUfernia and 
Australia.. However that may be, a rush' would be* very 
undesirable for the sake of every interest ooacemed; What 
is desirable is that the working should be taken in hand by 
capitalists. Assuming that it is conducted on. a large 
BC^, it would tend to raise wages by attracting Itbonlrm^* 
a result to be welcomed on every account. And at' the 
same time it would increase the ability-of India to. pnirdbase 
Europoau goods. The metal would be exported to Europe 
—the greater part of it, at any rate-’-and would be bore 
exchanged for cotton and other commodities in derasird in 
India. The ooonomic effect would be to enhance Indians 
purchasing power in Enropo by the amount of the gold 
exported hither. From this point of view it would, be juet 
as if the quantity of wheat, oottonj and jute grown in 
India and sold here was augmented' in the promotion of 
tho gold exported. The effect in an old country Uka India 
would be much more beneficial than in new ones,i sueh as 
California and Australia No doubt tho misies attmetod 
immigration to these latter, but they alee diverted labour, 
from more- neoessaiy and profitable, pursuitat Afi^ a 
whiles this was rectified* and now the oaEvvatunk 

of wheat in Califbmia and the growing of wool im AnS^ 
traHa;are mnoh more hnportant thmi? gel 

In India there is a^ superabundiuiee of laboui^ aapcd? every 
new employment for it is an unmixed good. 

It is ho^ disputed among politieal eoonomiste^ whether 
an iucroase in the produotton of gold is beneficiid- to the 
world oi* not. The negative was VHt' mfrdnluiBed by 

the late Professor Gsiftsis* He opBtendeo thatfomr 
is not wealth, hut only the maebamry fer di i ii A h uthig 
wealth* an augmeptathHi ol^'its v(dum» u iB|ctr^ It 
wastes labour in* mult^yhig counters' fet i^ekig that 
which tho old supply would do equally welj. atgu* 
ment overfeoks Idie feet that gold is euiartieheof^OQmtiferee. 
a|lgl as a oiroufetihg qiediam, and that in the fornlev 
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niat.erui|l ovemgkt is, that it fails to recognize the inflnexfne 
of the imapnation upon the husiueBB community. What* 
ever stimulatee industry is oouducive to prospemj, and an 
increased production of gold demonstrably' stimnlates in- 
dustiT. Let ns assume, for the sake of ulustration, that 
the Madras gold-field yields ten millions sterling a year, and 
, that the whole amonntis exported to England and laid ont 
in the pnrohase of cotton, steel, and iron. The English 
manufacturers of these articles and their workpeople, re¬ 
ceiving this additional employment, increase their purchases 
of AmeHcan and Indian raw cotton and of English iron, and 
they also augment their oxpenditnre on their ordinary 
comforts and luxuries. The tradespeople with whom they 
deal drive a better trade, and enlarge their own outlay. And 
so the effect is transmittod from industry to industry, and 
from country to country. India itself, in the case we sup¬ 
pose, would benefit, not only directly in the way explained 
above, but also indirectly by the increased purchase of her 
cotton, her tea, and other commodities consumed in Eng¬ 
land. And the now prosperity of the cotton and tea 
growers wonld be passed on to those with whom they deal. 
The greatest advantage undoubtedly would accrue to the 
gold-producing countiy, since it would acquire a new com¬ 
mand over the industry of other countries. Next to it, the 
countries with which it trades directly—in the instance 
before us the United Kingdom more particularly—would 
benefit most largely. The backward countries last reached 
by the wave of uioreasod industry would share least in the 
advantage. 

Another important point to be borne in'mind is that the 
vastly augmented trade of the world now requires an im¬ 
mensely enlarged metallic currency. In the thirty years 
that have elapsed since the discovery of the Californian 
mines there has been an nuprecodentod gr’owtli of industry 
and expansion of commerce throughout the world. The 
opening up and settlement of the American and Australasian 
coiitinonts, the extension of milways and telegraphs, the 
general application of steam to navigation, the employment 
of machinery in* manufactures, the development of travel¬ 
ling, have all multiplied human activity in all its forms, 
and have created a need for much more gold than 
formerly. Simultaneously there has boon a very extensive 
substitution of gold for silver in the currencies of the 
more advanced nations. And gold has become the solo inter¬ 
national money, Hence it has come to pass that, although 
in the thirty years more than 550 millions sterling of gold 
are estimated to have been extracted from the world’s 
mines, there is felt an actual scarcity of the metal. The pur¬ 
chase of 70 millions by Germany for coinage has brought 
trouble into every money market in Europe. And the pre¬ 
parations of the United States at this moment for resump¬ 
tion ore also cansing perturbation. If Franco and the other 
countries of the LatinUnion should now demonetize silver, the 
result, without an increased supply of gold, might bo serious. 
Probably it wotild make financial crises frequent and acute; 
certainly it wonld tend to lower prices. All derangements of 
the value of the standard by which wo measure v^ncs gene¬ 
rally are mischievous; but a foil of prices is in many respects 
moi’einjuriousthanarise. It presses heavily on the producing 
classes. Farmers, for example, during the continuance of 
their leases are under contract to pay rents that were fixed 
when prices were high. When a fall occurs, they are* no 
longer able to fulfil the contract, and to earn the profit 
upon 'which they counted when taking the leases. Mann- 
focturers, again, have to pay the same interest upon 
borrowed capital whether priyes arc high or low, and, & a 
foil takes place, it trenches upon the margin of profit. 
.They recoup themselves by reducing wages, and disputes, 
strikes, and bad blood are the result. The taxes and the 
rates likewise become in reality heavier when prices foil. 
And the charge for debt, pnblic as well as private, is 
greatly enhanced. Persons in reoeipt of fixed incomes 
—annuitants, civil servants, and the clergy—^benefit, 
but none others. Thus a fall in prices, or, what 
is the same thing, scaroi^ apd dearness of gold, is 
injurious to industry. The great gold discoveries 
iu California and Australia undoul^dly contributed as 
^werfully as any other causes to the extraordinary 
prosperi^ of the generation tjtiat is now drawing to a 
close. In the same way the working of the mines of 
Mexico and Peru in the sixteenth century promoted the 
outburst of oommeroial activity then witnessed. Of late 
years the production both of Australia and California has 
b^u fol h pg off. Should the Madras mines have any ckhpl* 
Ikletable effect in making np the deficiency, they w^PId 


prevent the apprehended scoroily, and hinder the loyrepiig 
of prices' whiem would ensue. It is extremely improhshle 
that the production will be large enough to (»uae a depre¬ 
ciation of gold. The, generally received Estimate is that 
the disoovoiy jof the Califormon and Australian m^^es 
trebled the annual output of gold for some years, yet fib 
sensible deprdbiation occurred, and already a scarcity was 
beginning to be apprehended. It is very unlikely tlpt the 
yield of the Indian mines will be on the same scale. But 
possibly it may perpetuate the depreciation of silver. If 
the fear of a scarcity of gold were removed, the disposi- 
tionjo adopt that metal as the sole standard of value 
might be uncontrollable; in which cose, silver, demone¬ 
tized throughout Europe, would hardly recover its former 
level. This, however, is a speculation which we need not 
now pursue. The generally beneficial tendency of a con¬ 
siderable gold production in India is in any event beyond 
a doubt- 


NOXIOUS VAVOURS. 

T he case against noxious vapours has been admirably 
stated by Lord Derby, as spokesman of a deputation 
representing various interests and places which are in¬ 
jured by the modern development of chemical in¬ 
dustries. Lord Derby’s characteristic virtues saved him 
from any temptation to overstate his case. He is not 
likely either to exaggerate the harm done or to under¬ 
estimate the imporiance of the manufactures which 
do the harm. He began his statement by a recon¬ 
ciliation of the conflicting theories that the offending 
processes have been improved, and that the annoy¬ 
ance given is as groat as ever. It is true that the 
Alkali Acts have done something to abate the nuisance 
complained of. If tlicy had not been passed, the condition 
of Lancashire would have been a great deal worse than it 
is now. But tho creation of new nuisances has countor- 
balanccd this gain. Tho vapours are not quite so 
noxious as they were fifteen years ago, but there 
are a great many more of them. On tho ■'iVholc,” 
says Lord Derby, “ tho one circumstance is balanced 
“ by tho other. I do not know, therefore, that the 
“ nuisance is loss., 1 should bo iiicHnod to say that it 
“ is, on tho whole, greater than it was fifteen years ago." 
‘Anyhow, whether it is greater or less than at some time 
in tho past, it is bad enough to call for an immediate 
remedy. It may bo conceded, by Vay of precaution, that 
these .vapours are not immediately dangerous to life. 
Human beings can breathe them without encountering 
any worse consequences than nausea and depression. But 
to lie visited with nausea and depression whenever tho 
wind sets in a particular direction is in itself a very 
Borions annoyance. Tho inhabitants of large districts in 
Lancashire are iu the position of a man who has 
swallowed arsenic in a quantity insnificieiit to kill. 
Ho has all tho symptoms of being poisoned, only he 
has them in so mild a form that he feels the ^soomfort 
more than the danger. This is not a condition in 
which it seems fair that one part of the community 
should be kept for the benefit of another part. Vegeta¬ 
tion is usually more sensitive to mischief of this sort 
than human beings. In the neighbourhood of St. Helen’s, 
for ({xample, trees, hedges, and flowers alike show how 
destructive has been the treatment to which thty' have 
been subjected. A large proportion of the persons snffer- 
iiig from this cause belong to the class in which Govern¬ 
ments and members of Barliament are continually pro¬ 
fessing the utmost interest. The poor arc to he taught to 
live docent and healthy lives, and to liavo all manner of 
civilizing infioenoes multiplied for their benefit. Tet, in 
the teeth of these professions, wo force them to live in cir¬ 
cumstances which, as Lord Derby says, do not allow a man to 
grow a flower in hia garden or keep a foul stench out of his 
house. In many cases the victims h%ve got acclimatized 
to both conditions. They have ceased to care for flowers 
or to dislike stinks. But is this a kind olumge which 
it is expedient to see effected ? Is it likely t)iat men and 
women fx'om whom we withhold so rudimentary a lu^utw 
as air in which j^ants can live will be in other lespeote au 
that we could them to be ? 

The proposals made by liprd Derby covered most cff tlie 
g^und taken in the Report of i^e Bml domuflssidn* 
The first necessity is the establishmekit iff sonijei ecRi^ive 
liability on the |«rt<ff those who cmate .tlwW 
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ihe law stands, if a man’s land is wasted by vapours 
i forth by a <mzen chemical wor^Ls, ho has praotioally 
no reme^; Even though he may be perfectly aware 
which olimmey did the mischief, he will be powerless 
agaisutthe contention that it is a neighbonr*B chimney 
that is in &ult. The second snggostion is that when uui* 
BUices similar to, but not absolutely identical with, nuisances 
ahready in existence, are created, it shall not be necessary to 
pass a new Act of* Parliament before they can bo placed 
nnd^ proper inspection. The law which deals with 
noxious vapours should be made comprehensive enough 
and elastic enough to deal with newly-revealed vapours as 
well as with those which were known when the Act was 
passed. The third proposal is that local sanitary anthori- 
ties should have power, with the consent of the Ijocal 
G^ovemmont Board, to prosecute offenders against tho 
Noxious Vapour Acts. The fourth is that no new works 
should beetoctod, and no existing works enlarged, without 
a licence from the Local Government Board. Tho lust 
proposal is implied in. the complaint that tho existing 
system of inspection does not secure that constant super¬ 
vision which 18 cssoutial to tho good working of tho law. 
Lord Deubt was cai'eful to disclaim anything like indiffer- 
en'eo to increase of expenditure. Ho does not propose that 
the whole burden should be borne by the Imperial Trca- 
BU^. He thinks that the county or counties in which the 
nuisance exists should contribute a part of tho outlay 
required for its abatement. Besides going on the fair 
plan that those who are benefited by an outlay should as 
a rule find tho money to be laid out, this proposal has the 
further advantage that it would tend to make inspection 
more vigilant. If the neighbourhoods of St. Helen’s and 
Widnes wore specially rated to maintain a system of in¬ 
spection, they would not bo inclined to let the inspectors 
do their work carelessly. 

Mr. ScBATEn-BoOTiT did not nttempt to deny any of 
Lord Derby’s statements. Ho confined himself to sug¬ 
gesting that all the mischief (bine in tho districts refoned 
to by the doputa.iion mny not bo done by ehemicul 
vapours. Much of it may be traced, ho thinks, to the 
mechanical action of smoko; and ho justly says that 
it would be difficult'to persuade tho owners of chemical 
works to submit to very severe restrictions, unless similar 
;^rccautions were taken against smoko nuisances. Mr, 
»Sclater-Booth. is apparently satisfied with the stale 
of the^«law on this subject. It is tho omission to 
apply it to individual cases that is at fault. Coming i 
to tlxo proposals actually put forward by Lord Derby, 
Mr. Solater-Booth pointed out that there were many 
grave objections to the principle of local inspection, and 
raised tho question whether local authorities would submit | 
to pay inspectors over whom they would have no control, 


than any ntoro mamienanfco of existing works. In tb« 
latter case fbo inhabitants are to a oprtsin extent 
acclimatized to the vapours; those who suffer most from 
them have gradually withdrawn themselves to a distance, 
while those who remain have probably a direct, though it 
may be humble, intorest in keeping tho works open. In 
the former case there are none of these redeenung circum^ 
stances. The population lias not been dmwn together in 
consequence of the nuisance; on tho contrary, it will 
probably be scattered and changed in character by the 
nuisance. This fact gives it, in our judgment, a distinct and 
specific claim to Government protection. 


DULL PEOPLE. 

A CEJiEBRATKT) osstiyist once uhsorved thst the monotunons 
sound of a sledge-hammer impressed him with a sense of the 
sublime. We fear that tho too often monotonous sound of tho 
human tongue hut rarely awakens a similar emotion* To our 
mind there is no monotony so dcpro^sixig as ceaseless 
of a dull, but voluble, person. Unliko the monotony of tho 
hammer, that of the tongue, would be more suitably treated in an 
essay on the Doll and Dolutul than in one on the Sublime and 
Beautiful. At the same time it must not he foigotten that these 
terms mny sometimes he convertible. In imagining a state of 
perfect felicity ido^ists are too apt to consider sublimity and 
beauty only, forgetting how dull lifo would he in the absence of 
the grotesque. Epienres, in looking forward to their hours of 
supreme happiness, probably think little about the salt, but they 
would not enjoy their dinners much without it; and esthetic 
idealists might be little less misernble in the entire absence of so 
important a mental cemdimont as the grotesque. Unfortunatdly the 
presence of the grotesque does not ahvays insure immunity "from 
dulness, a superabundance of the ridicuuous being often a fertile 
source of dreariness. Although it may he comparativeW easy to 
describe the qualities which in duo combination preclude dulness, 
it is most dimcult to adjust their true proportions. Injudiciously 
balanced, these very qualities has^o tho contrary effect. Eor in¬ 
stance, although we may siiy that the humorous and the grotesque 
are preVentivos of dulnoss, many funny men are very duU, while 
some who are never funny are never dull. 

Difficult 08 is tho analysis of the causes of dulness, instances of 
it are easy enough to find. Those interesting specimeoa of the 
species, the dull cluitterbox and tlie dull mute, at once occur to the 
luiud. Of the former, as seen in his public capacity, it is unneces¬ 
sary to quote instances when we have such a standing example as the 
fjqcial Science OongreSs: wo thorclbre propose to notice him in 

S ri vale spheres only. What is so drejiry as a steady and unceasing 
ow of commonplace ? When tho matter is original it is bad 
enough; but it is worse still when it consists of newspaper cram¬ 
mings. The convorsatiou of some people reminds one of a written 
sermon which has been learned by heart for quad-extempore 
delivery. We^ keenly resent hearing the “ Summary of Evonta” 

and the gossiping paragraphs ofihe newspapers passed off as original 

conversation; ana we ablior the creature who perpetually teSs us 
what he ** sc.cs ” in tho daily journals. ** 1 see,” he says, ** that Mr. 
Gladstone, &c., &c.,’'or “I see that the Afghans, &c., Ac.” Would 


this is tho diffleultV wh^ „>„st proves I ihai hcToOTSk^^ 
with tho propanition of a really satisfactory Bill. Tho ; tUsse things instead of ratuling news ut great Wh which we wad 
Govenjpent are not prepared to establish merely local | hours ago m tho morning papers. Little less dull are the men or 

--.M..-:—--1 women whoso speciality of conversation consists in genealogy. 

If we venture to mention a man’s name, they tell us who hii 
mother was, and how he is related to Bomehody else, and they 
are always ready to enter into an argument as to whether two 
given people are relations or connexions only* About as lively 
are those whose talk is parochial, and who dwell with fervour on 
such amusing subjects as Mothera’ ^leetings, Boaids of Guai-dians, 
and the oll-nnportaut question whether the rector or tho curate 
will bo most likely to preach on .Sunday. But worse still is 
the conOrmed teller of dull stories, who is too often a stoiy- 
tellcr also—the wretch who has a reoxly anecdote with which 
to cap every observation tliat reaches his ears. It would be 
hairi to say whether such as these are duller than those who 
make interrogatives tho staple of tJicir conversation. Admirable 
as a thiret for information undoubtedly is, human patience cannot 
bear an iudofiiiite amount of cross-examination, especially whew 
it suspects that the questions are merely put for the sake of 
finding something to say. But most worrying of all are those 
who are constantly bringing in somo pet word or expression, 
with or wi^out an intelligible meaning. How singalariv 
offensive is tlio habitual recurrence of the phrase ** I wlmt von 
call did thia,- and »lie, wbat you caU ^dXt*: and bw 
obnoxious an those who end ninety-nine out of every himdred 
sentences wA "you know." Equialy dreary and irritatinif is t^ 
repeUtion of rome terse reply, sneb as “reaUy," “exsofly,’’ or 
just TO. We once ^ an ac^oaintence who nearly drove m to 
^ ^ ^ " You 


inspociion; and, coiisidoping the immense inflnonee which 
tho authors of the nuisancos may he expected to 
exercise upon tho local autliorilics, tho Government are 
probably right. Nothing can be gained by going 
to the cost and trouble of sotting up a system of 
msneotion, only to find out that as soon as it is set up 
it becomes a dead letter. Mr. Solater-Booth gave a 
promise, which there is no fear but that ho will fulfil, that 
ho would do all ho could to awaken tho Government to a 
sense of their duty in respect of noxious vapours. If they 
listen to him, they will “ undertake measures which shall 
“ at all events be a substantial step in advance upon 
“previous legislation.” Wo confess that this hardly 
seems a sufficient promise. The nature of tho evil is 
known, and the direction in which tho remedy must bo 
looked for is known; and with these data given there is 
nothing to g^ne^ by a further instalment of half 
measures* This is especially true as regards the licence 
which it is proposed to require in tho case of new works. 
Even Lord Derby disclaimed all desfre to prohibit the 
establishment of new works, and declared that he 
should be content if, in tho cose of new works, 
proper security were t^en that the annoyance to bo 
given "bfy the proposed works should be minimized by 
the adoption of the best known methods of preventing tho 
nuisf^nco. Where works already exist this may be a proper 
, Oon^rcia^e; but we fail to see why a manufacturer should 
have a right, denied to all other persons, df picking out 
any part of the coiuit^ that he may himpen to Hkefor the 
(»i^nga new nuiiu.noe. Such an act'inflicts 
> xod^veiumM 0^ people who'fiifl^ by it 
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^ -wiili an ajrreeftWe smile, but the charm decreases when the smile 
,ibllow8 remark tliat is made with the ro^^ularitv of a patent 
maohiou. jBut even this is better than the beaufiiiul statucnliiie 
face,idevoid of any expri'ffsion, which belongs to nuiny a dullard. 
The oxpressiionlea'i dull ])er8on has generally acquired n reputation 
of being “ an excellent fellow at heart,’’ or a woman of beauty or 
sense; and be or sbo has to be endured accordingly, but only 
under protest. It is hard to say whether tbo males or the females 
of this genus are the more ohjectionablo. Tho lattf;r do nothing 
but sit still to he admired ; the former stand about a room hitro 
and there, being too abandoned oven to seek that sanctuarvMof tho 
silent, the hearthrug. Ts either of them has a word to say, and 
each loolcs bored by the conversation of others. They seem only 
to exist as monuments of ennui. 

We have often noticed that there are people, passably 
agreeable in a general way, >vho make very dull hosts ana 
hostesses. This may partly ho accounted for by tho fact that 
their minds arc too much absorbed in domestic arrangements for 
tho comftypt of tlicir guests. It is dilhcnlt to think of two things 
4Lt once, and when a man is meditating a scolding for his butler 
on account of the dulness of the lamps or the coldness of the 
claret, he is likely enough to talk in an attracted intuiner to his 
Tisitcn's. Again, a hostess is dull whoso mind and eyes arc fixed 
jduring the whole of dinner upon tho food and the footmen ; and 
the lady of the house is often the dullest partner in a ball-room. 
An exceedingly stupid companion also is the hostess wlio devotas 
hor whole attention to one of her guests. J)o or say what they 
may, none but tho lion can excite her intei’est. After telling her 
<an elaborate story to which wo iniagitu'd she paid some sort , 
of attention, it is chilling to <djserve her Budihmly turning to 
vber neighbours on the opposite sidu of the ttiblu, in whose couver- 
uiaiion she so readily joins as to moke it obvious that she has been 
njdl tho time listening to them, while looking at us. But if hostesses 
laro tho dullest in the dining-room, hosts are the dullest out of 
it. There are owners of country houses who, when they have in¬ 
vited friends to stay with them, look bored from the moment 
jdt their sxrival to that of their departure. The principal oecupa- 
tion 'bf such hosts consists in poking the fire and wavining the j 
^hinder parts of tiieir garments, and their thoughts are centred 
iapon the arrivals and departures of certain trains, end tlie beha¬ 
viour (often eccentric) of their private gasometers. It was my 
wife’s doing, not mine, to invite all these people," is unmis¬ 
takably written on their countenances, and the most amiable ex¬ 
pression they wear is one of patient martyrdom. Such being 
their feelings, it cannot be a matter of great surprise if they are 
mot the most amusing of companions. And yet while the objects 
•of their hospitality nuiy be criticising them in some such mannef 
•as w^e*hav6 done, it is far from unlikely that they, in their turn, 
may ho contemplating the amazing dulness of their guests. Why, 
may soliloquize, does that famous traveller, who has seen so 
much of men and ujanners, sit uiioccu|»ied and speftebless Why I 
•does that most jovial and intimate friend arrive wearing a stir!' 


health. People with languid drculationa are^wddom mvtMinif or 
amuBiiig, and it is hard to be bright and lively . 

but ioO^aedom, ou the other band, oftep makee rite idctims 


"oompany-laGe f WJiy does tne "amusing man oustioateiy 
refuse eitW to amuse or bo amused P Why has nature made tho 
fiamt cousin so deaf, and why ai'o all tho dull people even duller and 
iinore pmsy than usual P Ijiert) is no place whore a dull person is 
so oppressive as in a country house. Wandering moodily from 
room to room, ho looks deoply dejected. Be spends much of his 
time in r^ing, hut keeps tho information thus acquired to hiui- 
aelf. Nursing the Inst new novel and the day’s Ttnien with great 
afihetiou, he elFectually prevents others from rending tliem. lie 
encamps by himself on distant chairs, and loolis daggtu's at callers 
or now awivuls. Tl»e dullest guests rarely retire to their own rooms 
except to <k'oas or sleep, and tlnir entertainei's almost wish that some 
laodemte ailment would suggest to them the expediency of an occa¬ 
sional rest un their beds, ilut who shall describe the dulness of 
guests who are shy, who admire everything,'or who, worst of idl, 
are in love ? Match-making may ho an interesting pursuit, and it 
may be ratifying torefiect that an auspicious matrimonial engage¬ 
ment is Wng contracted under one’s roof; but, after considerable 
experience, we venture to say that of nil dull guests those who 
are in love are the dullest. It is devoutly to be wished that dul¬ 
ness always ceased with the honeymoon; but this unfortunately 
is not the ease, for ttie earth is overpeopled with dull couples. So 
infectious is dulness that ftn nmusing person generally succumbs 
to it after marrying a dullard, and we grieve to say that dull 
popenta usaally troosimt their dioease to their ofispripg. 

V«ry dull in .general society are certain literary men. The 
habit mmoeotrariog the mind on one euhiect for a length of 
time is not oonducive to brilliant small talk. But people are often 
astonished when a writer w'ho has held his tongue for hours, if not 
days, suddenly bursteinto a flow of ijiteresriiig conversation, and 
they eay ** how agreealde he can be "d^ften ho likes." They m 
entirely wrong, llis usual dukesa does not proceed from a deedre 
to lie doll, but from inabilityto be amusing, ana Ms occasional fififdses, 
of briUiaiit oonvensition do not come to bis caill at pleasure, but only 
when .some eubject is introduced with which he happens to be 
^ciaUy coavers^t, and then under peeulioriy fryoumole mroam- 
etanees. ilia hearers are equally in error if they attribute his oeoa- 
aional o(dhipseB, when his flow of language is interrupted, to aaelfish 
destee ** to. i»ve all the talk to himself The fact is that he is no 
acottstomed to deliver himeelf of his opiniene on paper in ihh .we^- 
lisfftified seclusion of hta own den, without fear orsitmtuiu^’Mii^ 
tkof: ho is thrown alitogether out of gear when 


Those who invariably shun dull people make a misteke, for 
dullards are often very trustworwy and true mends, while i^y 
are not unusually well informed on certain topics. If oinusii^ 
people are the most popular, dull ones are often the best beloved. 
Mtiphistopbeles was an entertaining companion, and amusing men 
uro too fond of asking their friends to hack their hiUs. The asso¬ 
ciates of either have had cause before this for regretting that^they 
had made dulness the great bugbear of their lives. 


FARMERS AND FOXES. 

M r. SUMMETUIAYKS U a viMage Hampden whom the 
squires (or petty tyrants) of tlie Vale of .Taunton oannot 
be expected to admire, lie is the hero of the small formers who 
Uo not hunt and of political economists who hate the noble 
sport, and who, for all wo know, may be anxious to make him 
an honorary meml>er of tbo (Jobdeu Club. There nre points in 
Mr. Sammerhayes’s conduct wUeh tho frivolous may disapprove; 
but at all events he must be ullowhd the praise due to courage 
displayed in a veiy unpopular cause; He is the son 6f a sta^l 
farmer, and ** looks after the farm for his father, who is afilioted." 
On November 2, 1877, bo was at work in the '‘ Nineteen Acres 
field," and he spied some sportsmen riding towards the hedge, 
ditch, and bank which surround that enclosure. As men do not 
seek out a hedge, ditch, and fence out of mere gaiety of heart, it la 
to be presumed that they were, in fact, " in fresh pursuit of a 
fox." To hunting men in general, and to the mombers of the 
Vale of Taunton bunt in particular, tho knowledge that they are 
ill fresh pursuit of a fox justifies everything. Even conservatories^ 
havo been invaded, foxes have been run into among the laurels 
and hollies of parsonages, and there seems nothing peculiarly 
sac.rcd in a nineteen acres field. Bummerhayes did not see the 
matter in the paino light. lie 'warned the men off his field, and 
went so Ikr as to arm himself with stones by way of artillery. 

liittle seems to have been said by Lord Coleridge or Mr. 
Justice Mellor, who heard tho complaint of the people whom 
Bummeebayes threatened to stone, about this part of the bueinesH. 
This is rather unfortunate, as it was the chief cause of the 
squabble, and of one or two law suite, if Bummerhayes had not 
threaten^ to pelt his opponents, prohnbly they, or one of them, 
would not havo beaten him, and thmeiore would not have been 
convicted of assault by the mimistrates who first heard the case. 
Burely a farmer who nicks up flints does something towards pro¬ 
voking an assault, ana has no reason to he surprised if on assault 
is provoked. The much-tried iarmersia the neighbourhood of Oxford 
have been known to charge the undergraduate cavol^.with the 
pitchfork, end the law has frowned on this use of the weapon. As 
iar as the mere assault goes, there seems little moral difference be¬ 
tween tho termer and the hunting men. The Iqgal difference, as 
tho mamstrates properly decided, was considerable, and the persons 
whom Bummerhayes resisted in the field have again been defeated 
by him in the courts of law. 

I’lie weiiknoss of the case set up for the " parBuora"-^as in'Scotch 
law they would be doubly entitled to be called—was obvious from 
tbo nature of their arguuient. Their counsel averred 'thdt"the 
chief point iif the case, and the one of mco'e public interest^ was 
the question whether the chase of the tex was not, a,lawful justi¬ 
fication for enterteg upon any land-^at all events in the winter." 
Hp pointed out that “ it was in December, when there were no 
fliteps on tho ground." The dispute, in. point 4>f fact, occurred in 
November, but there were, probably, no crops on the ground. As 
to the crops, few p^ple are found to agree with the f^ous Head 
of a House, who wished that men would hunt in the long voca¬ 
tion. No one would argue that the puieuit of the fox Jusrified 
charging through fields alre^y white to teamsEt ^Vefc, on 
the showing of oounsel, this apcnling of npe com would 
be quite justifiable. The ibx. hb said, quoting tan hffisiibetban 
authority, is "a noisome beeist, <so that his destmetion 
is beneficial to the public." If so, the better the neene the better 
the deed, and vermin Hko the fox must be ^ut to death, in the 
public interest, whenever and wherever it is y>o«fibie tonompass 
their doom, *in June or in December. Yet, apeoifdiiig^ un even 
older autbori^ %]um " Popbam’s Barter ^ PhRietines ^^lem- 
selves took it Bl when Bameon'mm fwittve anrangamanti ifsr 
bonring texeerteile, just ibefiore iluwmt^aie. may pemiiiiie 
that even,an ISUsabeteffannerthatex 
to steal his ohtehens with imjMxsd^ .thaitjperi^ 4f the 

parish to chevy it thxoph Ms standingc com. Tbns rite msto 
of crops mi^ he set aside, and it has ^ be s^d^vritelher the tex 
is etfli e<m«Mewd a jiowoinaheBit, and 

harougfat about, ialooMsm asa phbHC'Inaeftt ^he» not «n 
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sa^intf anaihilsitor attd ravenes the' ropovt and opiinon- of the- 
hcmighted -l^liaBii Ih FopSswm’s'time^ a man killed a 
Wfta reveredMi in eren more remote days, vras tlie man whe killed^ 
a tyrant. He ma ** dapped'onthe shoulder and called Adam,” even* 
if ne waa, not osowned with laurel, parsley, and other herbs, la 
onr days the vdpedde has become a ^rricide. is not 
senp to sea in a^saok, in company with a coch, a cat, and a serpent, 
merely because our law no longer recognises that penalty. To 
Oorentiy he is sent. It might almost be argued that the customai^ 
right or entrr on other men s lands in fresh pursuit of the fox is 
reversed by the vast change in public opinion. The fox wivs 
malefactor, ca^ lupinum; every man’s hand was against bins. 
He is now a kind of totetrif of sacred animal. He is skin after 
proper ceremonies have lx>en observed, and sportsiueu almost feel 
inclined to apologize to him wiieii they have done him to deatli, as 
the Finns and Ostiaks beg pardon of ** the bear, the honey-footed 
bear,’’ whoa they have been reduced to the painful iieeeawty of 
shooting him. The fox, in short, was destroyed because ho was 
mischievous, now he is preserved buoause ho affords sport. 
He is pursued under conditions thoroughly artificial. Popham and 
the Elizabethan farmers would have men' puzzled indeed by the 
conduct of some North^ountry worthies whose pleasing experience 
was communicated to us last winter. Fox-hunting, pr<^rly so 
called, is not much puroued north of the Frith of Tay. Even the 
blameless Hyperboreans.of those , parts, however, willed to show, 
some'sport on a certain oecnston. ** The fox,” wrote ourinformaut, 
** came by the 0.45 train, in a bag, and the hounds and most of the 
hunt followed by the 11.32. The hounds were only harriers, and 
when the fox was turned loose they never got near him, and he is 
thought now to be living near Nethorcot Mains. No one could 
ride by the fields, on account of the wire fences, so they wont 
round by the roads.” This is perhaps the most reuiarknblo examplu 
of a truly artificial sport on recoid. Whether wo considor the 
introduction of the fox into a fox-less land, or the civilized 
mode of his conveyance, by the 9.45 train, or the similar 
arrival of the gallant sportsmen, or the ingonions attempt 
to make harriers do a double duty, or the discoinfitare caused by 
the wire fences, we are equally impressed with the humorous and 
inadequate character of the entertainment. Ooiinsel could scarcely 
argue that the Hyperborean barriers might invade fields, t/uo 7iuila 
jrriorum vet^igUif because in Popbam’s time people were glad to 
murder a fox when and where they could. 

Lord Ellenborough said, when ibo I 2 arl of Essex sued the Hon. 
^d Rev. Mr. Oapel for hunting in Oassiobury Park, that “ the 
jurors are requirm to say on their oaths that they bdieve these 

g entlemen hunted the fox for the sake of the public.” Lord Elloti- 
orough thought Ibis abdurd, but the defence of the rights of fox- 
hunters rests on the apparent absurdity. Fbx-hunting is still 
defended as a pastime toat moltos for the public good, though not 
in the old way. The defence is a perfectly fair and souim one. 
There is not the least doubt in the world that English life is made 
more manly and enjoyable, that people in general lead happier 
lives, that society is more held together by a common interest in 
hunting districts than in districts where people do not hunt, or 
where game is kalously preserved to the prejudice of the nobler 
form of sport. Sacrifices are made, of oouree, both by fanners and 
by landlords, but they are sacrifices which are promptly and readily 
compensated for. According to what is called the ** economic ” 
view of lifb, a cart load of turnips, more or less, outweighs 
any amount of healthy amuBement and iriendi^ feeling. 
By the same theory, people are not any longer to 
be allowed to drive through country roads between hedges hung 
with clematis or wild roses, because these retreats are ^served for 
the hideous traction-machine. Horses are to be scared, and lives 
risked, and the country made hideous with smells and noiseS) that 
the straw may be thrashed opt a little quicker, or grain con¬ 
veyed from one place to another at a more trifling cost. If we are 
to swaHow the ococomic formula and renounce every natural and 
simple pleasure in order that some stmire or farmer may have a rather 
larger balance at his bankers, then fox-huntiug is a.publio calamity. 
The Oobden Club may calculate the amount of proppty that is 
damaged evenr year in the wasteful pursuit of a noisome l>ea8t. 
Fences miut be wired, and hounds poisoned, and whole districts 
must be annoyed^ by, feuds between the economic and the old- 
fashioned iidmldtatiiB. There is not much reason, however, to 
dread the imme^to eouceas of this theom Economie dootrrnes 
are not any loom the infisliiblh laws of human lilh which they 
, once threatenedTto become. It is }iretty generally recognised that 
the end of liih is not merely to increase what isc^led the wealth 
of the countiy.’*' LoH Omeridge observed that **m ninety-mue 
cases out of.a hundred, and possibly in a fkr laiger proportion of 
cases, these quesrions do not arise, beoause fox-h anting is pursued 
in a xeosooaMe sn^, and persons do not pursue it over j 
the lauds of others against their will, and without ’ 
compensation.'^ Oseupiers of land who now do their bust to ! 
make hunting dangerous, and even deadly, by the murderous 
device of uire finsbes, might pause, and asJe themaalves what is 
thair purpose, and to what end do their praetices tend f PfobaMy 
> they mey be divided into three olasses. There may be the eeono- 
th^rist, who is confirmed in his oonduot as long as he holds 
t^t thegenerslizadons of Ins science are the ndes oflife and pri- 
There is the merely surly and unneighbourly per- 
sdm. in % worst case of all Amrumsnt is wasted ou hlm 
his^nsifj^ttn, and tsims 
„,^Js<^d£peomlwtof himwtifiuQ^ 

urho kL or' mke'ha. a real'mi'fifiirir^ in th«' 


itthirMtS'of the amusement of richer peopkn In timee so bad fbr 
frnman os the present his opposition is natund and pardonable, 
and no one can honestly pretend to bo indignant at his appatent 
surlineaa. He deserves consideration as well as the fullest com¬ 
pensation, and he even merits the praino due to a man who feces 
public opinion in what he thinks, and rightly enough thinlBi, to bo 
thecause of j uatice. It ought to be easy for rich and Plicated men to 
show to poor and nnedneated men the example of generosity and 
considerato dealing. This is the only mode oy whicl fox-hunting 
can be permanently established, among all ecotiomio changes, as at 
sport not too ridiculously artificial. When it becomes as exotio 
and unnatural as in the Oaledoninn instanoo we have quoted, rich' 
sportsmen will have to go to Canada, or the hills of Xndii and 
people at large will have to do with(»iit this manly pleiwure. Those 
times, we may trust, are far distant iii the now iiiillenniam. 


THE BISHOP OF ROCHESTER’S PASTORAL. 

A ll through the dreary session of 1874 we were striving vo 
fill to the best of our ability thu thankless post of the candid 
friends of our brethren in adversity, the English lliidiops* The 
weariness of spirit which oppressed us during the proves of the 
Pitblio' Worship Bill could ouly have been equalled by the mor¬ 
tification to which Archbishops and Bishops had subjected them- 
Bolvee when they saw their pet measure of fidgety oppVession 
derided, and hustled out df sight by a burly, boisterous counter¬ 
feit ub^lutely destitute of any identity except the barren one o£ 
name with tlie original measure, and owning as parent no Primate 
and Metropolitan, but that far loftier dignitary, the Earl of 
Shal'tesbury. With all the fundaiueotal diilerenoes, however, which 
set a deep gulf between the earlier and the later ^nrojeet, we had 
to remind the discredited prelates and the porplox(>d publio that a 
similarity of jiolicy characterized both essays at law-making. EiUier 
draft of the Publio Worship Bill meant one thing and said 
another. ^ It professed to regulate procedure, and it meant, 
as Mt. Disraeli let out in a Iroakish outburst of exasperutii^ 
sincerity, “ to put dawn Ritualism ”; or, in other words, to makt! 
the worst in preference to the best of a movement which, with all 
the faults imputable and imputed to it, was a clear accesuon to 
the Established Church of zeal capable in the bands of stateemen 
and of sympathetic overseers of being regulated by otfaeir tnoChods 
than those of suspension and deprivation. We had ocossiOmily 
to prt^i^y os well as to warn daring those months of shifty 
vaeiUation, but we stedfastly resisted the temptation of nteiwentg 
i^s pmna daudo: and we are now reaping the roward of’ our 
liter^ aversion to haokueyed quotations, for in- the caes of the 
Pubfila Worship Act retribution has come down upon its authors 
with the swoop of a bicycle. Wo may for once pass over the 
painful history of Lord Peiizance straying into Lambeth^ while 
groping for the road to London, only to to crushed, like Eneeladus, 
under the bulk of the Queon^ Bench .Division, for the pumshmen-t 
which we have now to record is of a more exqmsifea ohaiaoter, 
insomuch as mental sufiermg is more agonizing Ham material 
pain. The authors of the Act have been wounded in the bause 
of thek friends by one who was totally unconseions of the 
precision of his aim. The arm which has launched the bolt is 
that of the new Bishop of Rochester, a prelate'distinctly selected 
for the Episcopate ns a reproeeutatlve leader of the Low Church 
party. 

Dr. Thmoid, finding himself the ninety-eighth Bishop ” of 
Roehester, but first chief shepherd of the freshly distributed mooese 
oomprisiug what is in area the largest part of London, with con¬ 
siderable sections of Kent and Surrey, has introduced himself to 
his new flock in a Pastoral in which he takas a comprehensive 
view of the respiictive situatious, raspousibilities and work of bishop 
and cler^ ; and iu so doing lu) had, among other topics, to face 
the so-pfldfed Ritualistic difficulty, under conditions totally difibreut 
from tiioTO under which it would have preaeuted itself to a 
simple parish priest. His sense of duty, and the self-imposed 
exigencies of a deliverance such as he intended his Pastonil to be 
impelled him to look at the question all round, not only by the 
smoky fiiolter of the Public Worship Act, but in the full clear 
light of a Church of which he dar^ to remind his diocese that, 
though Reformed, she is Catholic, and dates her birth not from 
Henry vlll., but from a pure mother in a far back timo,” It 
is not to be wondered at that when a man of sense and ebarity 
approaches the discussion with such convictions, the partisan 
disappeam in the Christian pastor of souls, refusing to be mere 
maotiiBe, woridug his diocese with a metallic exactness”—the 
condition to which the Church Association is labouring, to 
degrade every bishop who is weak enough td bo sccumd Ikb its 
bray. 

1 oA you f Dr. Thorold pleadsl to bo slow to ooeuss- us of a shmigQ ol 
front, or of levity of principle, TOcanss ws mean to be fair aU xoi^ and 

refiiSe to tty tr-- -- » —^ . 

obscure wet ___ __ 

not biuppm to patMtem, or for dcdluing one law hy bveakiag 


r to govern tbo great Angficau Church as if she was but so 
t Do not blame us for not using an authori^ which we do 
to possefiB, or for defining to -rinndls&te one law by bwwdttog 
anethen wfi>r hesitating tO'Iny a yolm on. Apy psrtiooter seetiwi of the 
ChnM, which the ofiMf. seotos, while weleemliig it for the ffiseomfitartj 
of their neighbours, would bitterly resent If it was laid upon them¬ 
selves ^ <Sh for not doing what perhaps we did }mg but ibr obvkms 
res^did so quietly aepoisttrle j or for dtriluing to h^ribiwwherv 
terihi«HTOWUiddbe/USa£N8f and ■ 
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atudenta of history^ such ns Mr. James Parker, find perfectly in” 
digestible: but this fact gives point to the declaration whioh he 
oners on the general question of Anglican worship 

While there is Indieputably a growing preference for musical servicesf 
and for a more elaborate ritual, and for grandioso architecture, and any 
amount of flowers, tliore is no eolid reason for identifying it all with 
Uo^niim. They arc but the phenomena of a high wave of ceremonialism, 
which Iioe washed on the shores of Noueonformist coininunious quite as much 
as on our own, and probably afltHsted them more. While indisputably 
eometimos accompanying a etcady progress towards the Roman corruption, 
they are not necessarily symptomatic of it. This growing interest in the 
externals of religion, while it has its unspiritual and dangerous side, is iu 
great inessuro owing to the. influence of musical taste, to more artistic cul¬ 
tivation, to what goes by the name of fiesthoiicisiu, and to our domestic and 
educational habits. To confound High Cburcbnten as a body with their 
extreme wing is a ludicrous injustice; and if half the church services iu 
l«'ngland w'ore choral to-morrow, 1 should be as confident as 1 am now in 
tlie staunch loyalty of the great liody of KngUsh Churchmen to the doctrines 
and priuclidos of the Kofhrmstion. 

The recommendation, on wliich the Bishop strongly dwells, of 
restoring St. Saviour’s Church oa the Pro-Cathedrar’ of South* 
wark further illustrates his approciation ol the place which exter¬ 
nal beauty and order hold in the Christian economy. We give 
his own explanation of the process by which ho proposes to 
bring the churches which go beyond his mea.sure of indulgence 
to that which he regards as the pormissible high-level ritual of the 
Church:— 

My individual rnotliud of personally and ofllcially dealing with those of 
the clergy who feel oonscientiondy unable eilh(‘r to ubev the courts of the 
n>slra or to accept the private monition of iho liisliop, is that of Isolation. 
Theso brethren of ours arc outsi<lo the law, and it is their own act that has 
placed them there. Wlierc 1 find them 1 leave them ; and what they have 
made themselves, that I must rccogiii/.e them to be. Conseqtiently^ I am 
compelled to deeline either to oontirm, or preach, or perform any official act 
in churches adopting an illegal Itiluol, on the simple ground tliat, q« one 
of the Church's rulers, I cannot even appear to condone, by my presence 
and ministration, a distinct violation of the Church’s order. l>ceplr ns 1 
regret the necessity of such a rule, I intend strictly to adhero to it. Though 
it of course implies to several important congregations, the loss, such as it 
is, of the aid and sympathy of their chief pastor, I cannot admit that con¬ 
gregations are more at liberty in this respect than individuals ; and they 
have it in their own povrer, wliciicvor tliey think proper, to summon their 
Bi.Hhop to their side. 

We shall not waste our readers' time in pointing out how 
irroconcilably this policy difiers from that of the Public Worship 
Act. The met that, about four years after that measure passed, a 
buih(m selected with Mat from the school for whose particular 
Imnent the Act was placed upon the Statute Book, to preside over 
a diocese in which easy opportunities might have been anticipated 
for the action of its most penal machinery, should deliberately 
euunciate so unqualified a condemnation of its spirit as the rule of his 

official" action, is the point to which we desire to draw attention. 
It amply justifies the estimate of the situation with which we 
began these remarks. A supercilious critic might observe tliat 
isolatioD was a weak way of dealing with a principal branch of 
wlmt the Bishop himself calls ^Hbe present distress.'' We should 
rather contend that it is courageous on Dr. Thorold's part to 
declare, foreseeing, as he must liave done, this comment, his deter¬ 
mination to adhere to what he bulieves to be a wise, b^ause an- ^ 
ostentatious policy. To begin with, he takes particular pains to 
(‘xplain that he does not believe that the danger of advancing 
Uomanism, the apprehension of which underlies the Uitualistic 
scare, is the chief item of the distress:— 

Firat among the features of our proseut distress 1 pat unbelief, boc.in 5 e 
it u the first and the grentesi. VVlio does not prefer even a grave supersti¬ 
tion to a diNiiinl atheiHin ? Thomas Aquinas, at least, adores jessus Christ. 
Comte, in what he culls Iluuiiiuity, worships bimseir. 

Ill this conjuncture he has the sagacity to perceive and the 
generosity to rocognizo that marked antagonism to Home which, 
fls a rule, characterizes the present generation of even the most 

advanced " Hitualists, in contrast to the extreme High Church- 
men of a few years back, This is a phenomenon which the most 
stupid and superficial reader could hardly fail to discover from the 
perusal of literature so easy to find and so cheap to buy as the 
Church Timest or Dr. Littledale's very powerful answer to the 
Abb 6 Martin in'*the current number of the Contmnporat'y Rmew ; 
vet we do not recollect that any other Bishop has had the 
^ wisdom (not to put the case on^ any higher footing) to make the 
acknowledgment. Yet it is obvious that nothing con be so likely 
to drive an excitable, low-spirited person into the hoseeching 
embrace of Homo as the sense of injustice necessarily engendered 
bv the conviction that his external acts of worship, inconsiderate 
aiid exti'eme AS they may be, are scored agmnst him as evidence of 
a proclivity to Popery; conscious as lie all the while is that, in 
donning^ his cunningly-embroidered chasuble and waving his 
sweetrsmoUing censer, he is mtentionolly biting bis thumb at 
Leo XllL's schismatic claims upon his oijiiijKlienee, In the next 
place, the Bishop of Hoebestor has clearly read to some practical 
pur^iase a certain text about wheat and tares. In the churches 
of whose ceremonial ho most gravely disapproves he recognizes a 
Christian and Ohurch work, marred as he may think by vicious 
excesses, and he refuses to atemp that work out by bringing upon 
faraon and congregation that complete rain;#hiob is more or lew 
oertaln to follow penal do|)nvatioD. 

We oaiibot conclude without a few eenous words to the ultra- 
Eitualists. They have done so much to teach the world both' 
what their eonviotioiiB are and bow dear those oonvictio^s ore 
to theiBi that we are entitled to ask them from their own stand- 
jwhAthar the time wsy nptbaveooiae wbea, without 


doing any wrong to their personal sense of the troth and legality 
•f their opinions, they may consider whether sbme conoordat cannot 
be reach^ as- to the extent to which they are bound to 'make 
open exhibition of them. Is it impossible for some agreement 
to be reached, embodying permissive canons of worship acceptable 
by Hitualists as a proximate representation of their system, and 
within the competence of the Bishops to close with, consistently 
with a reasonable interpretation of the recent judgments which 
they are bound by Act of Parliament to respect r If such an 
arrangement could be attained, it would he simply vexatious to call 
u^n either side to declare the reason of its acceptance. One side 
might mentally appeal to the Ornaments Bubric^ the other to the 
body of recorded decisions. The treaty would simply recite facts, 
capable of being worked on either alternative. We leave the 
details of such an eirenicon to ecclesiastical experts. Standing as 
wo do outside the seething battle, and able as we are from our 
vantage ground to see a litue further ahead than the eyes of the 
combatants can descry through the smoke and dust of the fray, 
WG fancy that we could perceive grounds of agreement, if only 
the ant^onista can bo induced to accept a genuine truce, and 
to approach the discussion in the spirit of wise charity which is 
80 conspicuous through the pages of Bishop Thorold’s Pastoral, 
aud in no passage more conspicuously than wliere he says, 
** While careful to discourage innovations that smack of Homanism, 
bo sure to see the difi'erenco between what is merely Anglican and 
what is more than Anglican, and do not play your enemy's game 
by confounding the two iu an exaggeration that must damage 
yourselves. To try to check Hitualism by discouraging a bright 
and dignified service is the wisdom of a mother who, to prevent 
her boy from being a sailor, never lets him go near the aoa,’^ 


MANNERS TO ORDER. 

I F it bo true that manners makyth man,” it is equally true 
that in all civilized ages there have been certain gifted men 
whose privilege it has been, if not to make manners iu an 
absolute sense, at least to collect all existing knowledge concern¬ 
ing them, and to instruct their neighbours what to aim at and 
what to avoid in social intercourse with their fellow-men. 
To this favoured class belonged a certidn Mr. Kidd, who flourished 
at a date to which we have no exact clue, but which can be 
guessed at from internal evidence. It was not only to the science 
of manners that he devoted his attention, for we And that it was 
said of him by the editor of the Sun :—“ Mr. Kidd's multiplicity 
of manuals may fairly lay claim to the comprehensive title of the 
library of useful and entertaining knowledge. From the compre* 
bensive Treatise on Trade to the Oompleto Carrier's Guide; from 
the Stepping-Stone of Fortune to the Stumbling-Block of Vice 
have we our Manuals, and at sucli a prii^ too that either might 
with ease Imoome Everybody’s Book.” This comprehensive author 
appears also to have produced Kidd's Grand of lAfe^ which 
WHS described by the CquH as **a noble work”; Kidd's 

Art of Rerfeotion ; Kidd's AH of Conve.rB(diofn> and Mirror of Minor 
AccompUshments; Kidd’s Ak of Phasing and Being Phased^ aud 
Kidd's Piivato Thoughts on Thmgs tn Qmeral^ which, as it was “ a 
valuable epitome of everything that is worth knowing,” should have 
rendered acquaintance with his other works superauous. How¬ 
ever, the only one of these which wo have come across, Kidd’s 
Praetical Hwts on the Science of BUquettOf is described^ as a 
necessary addendum to Kidd’s Prioate Thoughts on Things in 
Generalf an 4 perhaps we could scarcely expect that among things 
in general should be included ** the whole art of politeness, 
gentility, and good-breeding.” 

A perfect comprehension of this art, observes the author In some 
introductory remarks,is so osseutially i^uisite for all who would 
regard the decencies and proprieties of life, that I offer no apology 
fbi^hringing it under the notice of the Public.” He goes on to 
say that it is not his intention to inquire into the consistency of 
every branch of etiquette, but that he shall make it his business to 
oxplmn its code of laws to his readers: ** assuring them that^ by an 
attentive perusal of the various forms herein set forth (more par^ 
ticularly by the aid of the other little hooks mentioned in the 
preface), they may learn all that is neceasaiy to make them adepts.” 
Then, by way of striking the right note at once, he nveshis pupils 
a scathing picture of a man of &hion, who resembles a monkey 
in appearance and a Oivet Oat in smeU,” and who, while be sips 
his wine, plans a little scheme of eedqotion and he contrasts with 
this a description of the man of politeness, who is a model of all 
the virtues, After this general exhortation we ate taken on to 
detailed instructions, the first of which deals with the tfuestion of 
introductions. "On meeting a fyiend in the streev saya our 
guide, "never introduce to him any person that may he walking 
with you at the time. Me is not seen,”. This emphatic rule, which 
reminds one of the legal fiction by which an unrobed barrister 
becomes invisible to the Court, may be easily enough followed by 
the person who meets a friend; but as to the most difikult part, 
that of him who haa suddenly to regard himaelf aa Inviaible, the 
teacher is silent. For this reticence he makee up in his next 
poragraifli, where he t^ls his disciples that "letters of 
mtrodnctkm should always he ^for«arded to the parties 
for whom they are int^ed. You theti,” he adds^ 
with complete eonfidenoe, "reetiye an eariy Qomtamiiostiixi 
the indimual addressed? This seems to odl 
of cAmnentwtpre to oxpItiB p^ple posmiilkf S 
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introdoetioB riliould \» inclined to send thorn elsewhere than to 
** the iMurdes for whom they are intended.” As it is, the passaj^e 
must tentain obscure until a New Kidd Society arises. Next io 
“Introductions” come “Invitations,” which,if fora ball, “are 
generally jj^rinted on a card, and enclosed io an envdope, sealed 
with red or fancy wax ”; and those directions are followed by 
acMDie as to visiting. It is not long since we discussed in these 
columns the difficulties of going away, and of helping others to go 
away, when a visit has lasted too long. With such people as these 
Hr. Kidd would take a commendahly short way. If, when you 
have let them see “ as delicately os possible that you are on tho 
fret, and that they are unwarrantably trespassing on your valuable 
lime,” they are still obdurate, “you may treat them in a more 
decided manner, excusing yourself by saying that you have 
another pressing engagement (looking at your watch) which you 
must keep punctually at — o'clock. 77 rw,” stiys the with 

triumphant insistence, “ will make them move, and you must then 
fificiUtate their escape as quickly as possible by ringing the Ixdl for 
your servant to open the door.” Some people, it seems, in the 
days of Kidd's Practical Hints were wont to torn down two, 
three, or even four corners of a card to indicate the number of 
people for whom the visit was intended; but tins, he wams hU 
reauers, “ is llussell Square and Bloontsbury all over.” 

On the subject of dancing and behaviour in ball-rooms the pro¬ 
fessor of manners offered some advice which was the more valu¬ 
able from its being tho result of personal experience. “ While 
handing refreshments do your partners—which you must do with 
the greatest attention—bo careful not to be toa communicative. 1 
have my reasons for giving this advice. When I was a young 
man, I was cunstautly caught in this trap. 1 had broken the 
hearts of seventeen pretty spinsters before I was three-and-twenty.” 
From the ball-room, with a strange inversion, the professor's 
pupils were taken to tho dinner-table, and here we find what looks 
like a curious prophecy of the proverbial “ Adel phi guests.” “ The 
first thing,” writes the prudent Kidd, “ to which 1 shall direct my 
reader’s attention here is the absolute necessity there is for his 
evincing no manner of sui'jmse at whatever ho may see exhibited 
on the table. He is pro-supposed to know rverything. ^ 
fashions are ever changing, ever now, he must readily fall in with 
all the various forms and ceremonies brought under his notice; 
this may be easily done by practice,” Presently the professor 
unbends for a rare moment from tho sternness with which 
he usually lays down his nik^s. While warning his pupil 
that, while carving, he should think more of others than 
of his own gratiliention, he yet observes that you may, 
by the exercise of a little ingenuity, manage to reserve for 
yourself any “ tid-bit that you nre particularly fond of.” But he 
adds, “ This is entre noits, it docs not form a necessary branch of 
etiquette.” Other passages lead us to infer that Mr. Ifidd's system 
was less rigid generally at the dinner-table than elsewhere. For 
instance, one of his directions runs thus:—“ As a rule, never put 
your knife in your mouth. It is a horrid custom, known only in 
the neighbourhood of Kusaell Square.” Tlio qualifying words seem 
tfi point to exceptions which, however, are not given. Tho writer, 
having given all the directions that he thought desirable with regard 
to the dinner-table, referred his readers for more extensive know¬ 
ledge to Kidd s Art of Pleasing and Being Pleased^ and ended his 
discourse with ** An interesting Chapter, alphabetically arranged, 
consisting of a Variety of Dmested Topics.” The second of these 
is, “ How to Out—a very difncult matter^ and can only be done by 
impudence. Whenever you meet a man in company who is hateful 
to you, you must on no account see him, though be speaks to you. 
Ask your neighbour aloud, in such a case, * VVbo is that fellow f * ” 
For the consequences that might have resulted from this conduct 
the instructor has elsewhere provided, somewhat inadequately, 
under the heading “ Duels.” “ Fashionable people," he says, “ never 
fight. It disturbs their repose and disarranges their cravats. 
A gentleman—we are sorry to record the fact of his going 
out-^if he is challenged, goes out—fires, receives or avoids a ball 
—shakes hands with his opponent, and comes homo to dinner. A 
blackgimrd aims at his opponent, a gentleman never.” These two 
bits or instruction taken together are evidently an mstance of that 
want of consistency in etiquette which the otherwise omniscient 
author professes himself unable to explain away in his preface. 
For, suppcMing that the person whose “ company is hateful ” to a 
etudent of Etiquette had insisted upon “satisfaction” for the 
behaviour laid down as proper towards him, the pupil would have 
found himself exposed to two inevitable dangers. His opponent 
might, regardless of Mr. Kidd's Practical Hints, aim at and bit 
him. And if this did not happen, the student would bo forced to 
shake bands with a person whose company was hateful to him 
before gedng home to dinner. In another pas^e tho arbiter of 
social laws 16 carried away by bis enthusiasm into a strfnge burst 
of personality. Drinking healths, ho says, is “ a barbarous and 
unmemiing custom, long since exploded; excepting in the two 
squares Already mentioned*^ (bis hatred for these squares was 
abnormal, and would afibrd a fine field for commentators), “ and 
on Richmond Green, Surrey. One antiquated family of fiogeys at 
the last-named place still keep up the custom of giving toasts and 
^nkiDg healths, to the inexpressible disgust of the very few 
BSiBons who now honour them with theix company." 

Turning lirom pMt to pr^ent days, we learn from a book called 
which is published at Philadelphia, and 
has alreaay been noticed in these columns, that, for 
want of a American society is divided upon certain 

foihti ipf etiqusUs* indeed, from the preface to the work it 


would seem that party feeling runs decidedly high as to these moot 
points. Mrs. Ward, tho author of this book; heads one of her 
chapters “ Conflicting Authorities on Points of Social Etiquette,” 
and the heading is followed by extracts from various authorities, 
some of which say that the left, others that the right, arm should 
be given by a gentleman taking a lady into dinner. On this tlnune 
there would seem to have been a good deal of fighting, and it 
appears that in Washington society it is absolutely necessary to 
give the left arm, as io other places it is equally necossaiy to give 
tho right. It is, no doubt, true, as Mrs. Ward says, that this kind 
of diverri^ in rules may be “ confusing to the novice in American 
society ”; but it is perhaps equally true that books of etiquette, even 
if they are as w'ell meant and, on tho whole, os sensible as Mrs. 
Ward's, con only represent a waste of pains 


SUBURBAN SCF.NEllY. 

E very one is nowadays expected to enjoy natural scenery. Yot 
it may bo doubted how many native Londoners are capable of 
really appreciating the characteristic beauties of the pure country. 
We do nut, of course, speak of that small cultivated class which has 
acquired a genuine taste for rural scenery from books as well os 
from frequent travel. We refer to that much lorger class of Lon¬ 
doners who appear to profess a liking for the country simply be¬ 
cause they are expected tt) do so. It may be observed^ too, that 
to those persons the name “ crnuitry ” often means something hardly 
distinguishable from tho familiar surroundings of their own city. 
They can content themselves with Margate or Brighton just because 
these places have the least possible resemblance to the country, pre^ 
pevly BO called. On the other hand, if they found themselves 
suddenly transportiid into the midst of wild heath and woodland, 
with nothing to remind them of their London streets and squares, 
they would probably feel exceedingly uncomiortable. The taste 
for nature, like every other taste, pres'upposes previous cultivation 
and varied experience; and the man who has passed most of his 
days in Loudon cannot be expected to bring to the contemplation 
of natural scenery tb© appreciative and interpreting eye. For him 
tho smooth down, tho wooded glen, and the bleaK moor, are un- 
Buggestiva and so uninteresting. lie would infinitely rather go 
down the Thames and contemplate the wharves and the ware- 
housps, the meaning of which is clear to him. 

Yet the most confirmed Londoner desires diauge like other men, 
and is glad occasionally to inhale the fresh air which blows 
outside his oppressive city. He likes, too, sometimes to ^et away 
from the crowds in which he has usually to move, and iq which 
the sense of his individual importance is apt to be unpleasantly 
repressed. And, more than this, ho now and a^ain weaiies of the 
constant restraint of the London street, and is glad of the op¬ 
portunity of casting aside the severer trammels of propriety, and 
of giving ample vent to bis enargoiie spirits. All this, and much 
more, impels tho Londoner at times towards the country. Only, 
since the impulse to cling to hi.s familiar surroundings is a deeper 
instinct than the love of change and freedom, he naturally seeks 
to combine the satisfaction of ©acb by confining bis excursions to 
the suburbs. Hero Uie indigenous Londoner is able to fancy him¬ 
self in the country without experiencing anything of that feeling 
of insecurity which would talce possession him too far from his 
customary environment. The name of his favourite brewer on 
the signboard of the inn, the familiar yellow brick, the occasional 
hiuisoin, and perhaps, too, tho wellrlmowu melancholy tones of 
the street organ, these and other signs serve to assure him that he 
is safely within easy reach of his usual town scenery. 

The kind of scenery w'hich our suburbs for the most part 
present to tho eye is anything but beautiful to tho genuine lover 
of the country. , We do not speak hero of tho few open heaths 
and commons well within tho Outermost suburban circle, where 
the lover of nature may easily imagine himself far away from the 
unlovely surroundings of London. \\'ilh the exception of these 
few picturesque pointsj tho environs of Loudon yield us nothing 
that is genuinely rural. They ofi'er attractive scenery of a certain 
hind no doubt; but this is almost wiiolly artificial. The typical 
beauty of a London suburb in the elaborate villa with its ornate 
garden. Even the natural ]ovo 1 ines.s of the Thames at Richmond 
and higher up is oveishadowed by the more obtrusive attractions 
of the suburban villa, if the fambler into tho suburbs is no 
special lover of this kind of beauty, but prel'ers tbo wooded lanes, he 
will find it difficult enough to escape from the teach of the devas¬ 
tating suburban builde^. Instead of completed viUaa, with their 
harsh elegance somewhat softened by climbing plants and bushy 
evergreens, he will find villas in all stages of mcomploteness, ana 
beyond these again half-mnde roads with vast mounds of 
clay. He must Ite a cheerful pedestrian who can pass tbrciugb these 
regions, ofiering to the eye nothing but the hideous «^s m devas¬ 
tation, without becoming for the time a prey to a prolbund melan¬ 
choly. And he must bo an ardent lover of nature who <MU?es to 
pehetrate this dreary belt in order to catch a glimps^ of the un¬ 
touched fields beyond. Even hei*e, however, the view will not bring 
perfect sesthetic satisfaction to the lover of pure nature. To an 
eye accustomed to the unimpeded vitality and the brilliant tints 
of country vegetation, the lirst fields and hedgerows will be apt to 
look dingy and unhealthy. And, even if the podcstmn is able 
TO overlook these defisets, he wfil not easily sligko off all con¬ 
sciousness of the pTO^imity of Ins leviath.'in city. For beyond 
the actual oj^raiidnf of spade and trowel, he wUf be reminded of 
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tbe nqiid oDoroftobmento of the Bp6Gulata?e builder by the huge^ 
upfly board whioh aaooitnces the readineM of the Ifmdowiter to 
dlapoee of hie fielde as freehold eites for biiildii^ purposea, Thui 
to the oye looping for the unRulliud ojuntry, the eoenery of th< 
extreme euburban regions will appear far from perfect. 


Bpecinl force to tbe very few natuzelly beentifiil pebte wlik^lk 
within eaey walking dietance of town. Their mliBtic valtke^wili 
remain only eo loi^ as they are not invaded by the erowdf and 
those who now enjoy the wild picturesqueness and repose ft these 
spots cannot, we think, be Warned for praying that they maj alweye 


Not BO, however, in the case of the thoroughbred lx>ndoner, in remain as little known as they are at present If a man has a culti- 
whose mind the taste for natural econery is little more than vated eye ho may derive no little gratification hrom an occasional 
conventional ntlectation. He does not trouble himself about the walking-excursion to tbe few really picture^ue points outside 
exact d(^66 of brillianoe in tbe green of field or hedgerow. TI London. It may he added that, if nis mind is wdl stored’with 
is not repelled by the sigh t of newly lacemted fields or of reeking historical and biographical lore, the pleasure of these excuraiona 
mounds of clay. To him the great visual attraction of tljo will be materially increased. The shining river winding through 
suburbs is this very process of building itself.^ lie will walk for irwh meadows, the stretch of breezy heath, and the retired avenue,, 
hours about the extreme suburbs in order to enjoy the spectacle of will acquire a new charm for the pedestrian's eye when he vieW 
villa-construction- on a stupendous scale. The pleasure which he these scenes in imaginary companionship with some depart^ 
takes in viewing these newest aciiievcmonts of domestic atchi- genial poet or dreamy thinW. In truth, it maybe said that, to 
lecture is of a very mixed kind. In part, we suppose, it must be tbe most fiiatidious mind, the environs of l^ondou afford here and 


called msthetic, since to Die eye of tbe person in question a showy 
and elaborate villa is one of the most beautiful of objects. He has 
a true feollug for its elaborate and fanciful contour) us well as for 
its glaring combinations of yellows, reds, and whites. But this is 
not the chief element in his gralilication. The liondoner, like the 
Englishman in general, is before all other things a domestic 
animal. He contemplates the rapid mushroom-like growths 
of the suburbs from the point of view of an actual or prospec¬ 
tive householder. The elf*|nii)t villa is regarded by him in 
a vogue manner ns a possible family residence, nulf he sur¬ 
veys all its utilities and elegances with the imaginative satisfac- thought to have mtide, mistakes. In this, as*^ in so many other 
‘ tion of one who might some day he its proud pus.se$sor. When matters, Englishmen present a singular contrast to their Oon- 
the anticipation of' personal ownership is wholly out of the ques- tincutal neighbours, who have an almost superstitioas respect for 
tioD, the spectator has another kind of enjoyment. His mind is administrative chiefs, and often seem to think that they can hardly 
filled with admiiation for the fortunate possessor of so palatial n err. In England, on the contrary, it frequently appears to be- 
rosideDce. He speculates perhaps on the amount of this person’s assumed that the servants of the (lovernraent are more likdy to 
income, and on the height of Ins social position. If he is of an 1)8 wrong than right when they attempt anything in the least 


there points whoso varied charm may well console it for the un<» 
veiled ugliness which mostly characterizes these suburban regions. 


PROGRESS IN SniPBOILDING 

O one can deny that public departments in this county receive 
tlieir full share of blame whenever they have made, or are 


on. 

^- „ -- - - public ofHces and to point out their 

good things of life. Ho may even leel his patriotic sentiments bhiodeis is regarded as part of the business of the member of 

pleasurably excited as he reticcts on the vastness of his country’s Parliament and the journalist, and it must bo added that public 

wealth, and on the practical wisdom of his countrymen, who tend offices only loo often give ample opportunity for the exercise of 

instinctively to invest their j»eminiary gains in so permanent and critical ability. Some perliapa are more fortunate than others, but 

secure, a form, l^r the rest it may be observed that the chief few escape censure for long ; and there is one which is constantly 
pleasure re.sorts in the suburbs appeal, in respect of their scenery, inveighed against and seems to be looked upon as enjoying a cor- 
to very much tlie same kind of taste as that which finds its tain pre-eminence in error. We need hardly say that we alkad'o 
supreme satisfaction in the suburban villa. Kew Gardens, llarap- to the Admiralty. Perhaps no department of (Government has been 
ton Court, and the Crystal J*alace itself delight the 03’e of the so bitterly criticized, or has been for so considerable a period habitu- 
iiative Londoner by their villa-like character. The charm is still ally mistrusted and denounced. That there has frequently been 
that of an elaborate and ornate structure set in an artificial imitation good reason for wrath against this body, it would he absurd to dis- 
of natural beauty, The preference for a well-laid-out garden over pute. From the time, at the beginning of this century, when the 
a lut of natural wood or heath is a characteristic of the town-hrsd offioers of one dockyard wore able to plunder the public to the 
man. His mind desires elej^nce, profusion, and symmetrical order, extent of a million annually to that when the ** Phantom Board 
and he can find those qualities much more easily iu a well-tended was described, the Admiralty has on very many occasions deserved 
suburban garden than in the uncultivated regions of the country, just censure. This, in no limited measure, it has received, for* 
Our capital is well supplied with such artificial rearrangements of assuredly thme has rarely been any disposition whatever to de^ 
nature. The foreigner is apt to grow eloquent when he sees the lightly with its sins or to overlook its errors. It may indeed bo 
glories of the public gardens and parks which skirt the waters of thought by some that there has been of late too great a teodencyt 
the Thames. No one will question the beauty of these re.snrls. to find fault, and that the enormous difficulties with which tho 
Trees, shrubs, and (lowers of the most varied Irind, and drawn Admiralty has to contend in these limes of constant change and 
from remote regions of the globe, are here groupod so os to yield invention are not sufficiently taken into account. With this con- 
the largest amount of pleasure to the eye. Yet this kind of sideration, however, we are not at present concerned* What we 
scenery remains, after nil, artificial, and essentially unlike that now desire to point out is that, os this great department has-been 
which results from the spontaneous growths of nature. It pleases subjected to no lenient treatment when it has made mistakMi and 
all eyes by its imposing richness, by tho eiesrance of its forms, and has often been very severely condemned, it should reomvo duo 
by the splendid contrasts of its colours. Yot it does not bring credit when it achieves a success. Every one has heard''of tho' 
perfect contentment to the oyo which has been fed and reared on blunders of the Admiralty and of ihulty men-of-war^ and not a few 
the gen nine beauties of nature. jieople think probably that blundering is the rule. Sorely^ then, some 

Most of the scenery of the suburbs will thus remain tho attention should be given to the facts that tbe Awisalty has- 
peculiar delight of the native J^ondoiicr. As for those whose eyes recently constructed what promises to be the most succersfid vessel 
soon tire of the regularity and elaborate ornateness of this scenery, of her class ever set ailoat, ahd has carried out, iu the design ol 
they must content themselves in their suburban excursions with the largest man-of-war existing, what certainly appeared the- vray 
tho few points of natural beauty which have been permanoiitly startling ^sMteommendations of a high Bcientino aathoritj,.with a^ 

preserved from the builder's grasp. And we should not forgot that judicious boldness which has been amply justified by results*, 

our capital is singularly well oif in respect of such picturesque xbase indeed are not only highly satisfaetory so &r as regards 
resorts. It is no little privilege to have within so easy reach this particular ship, but are valuable in themieives, as they are 
places like Hampstead Hoatb, Bichmond Park, and Epping likely to teach much both to those whs have to derign vessels of 
Forest, where tbe lover of nature may easily find retired points war and to some of those who have to plan the great mmx^ant 
uf rml natural beauty and breathing of rural tranquillity. It teamors of which so many are built in this ooimtij. 

may be added that the ardent searcher for natural beauty may now The first vessel above referred to is the steel Jris, whudimm be 

Hud then*, within a mile or so of the hideous operations of the sub- 'my shortly described. 8he was intended lor a despatchateamef 
urban builder, light on a leafy lane with a quaint farmstead carrying a moderate armament, and the pri n ci p al ol^eot 'songht 
which ofiers a r^ly picturesque object to the eyo, and which bo be attained in her was speed* Great pains WWO' taken ^tio 
easily carries tho imagination far away from the vul^rity and >btaiD the l^st possible steel for to conBtffaction,j^ what vrsa- 
iioise of modern Loudon. These attractive spots, when fully used was subjected to exceptionally severe testa. Tha.stvdngthof 
explored, are quite sufticient to foster and keep alive a pure taste the material employed being thus ensured, a very Bght hiiU 0 Oali|. 
ior natural beauty in those who are rarely able to take wider with safety be constructed. Despite, however, the special caxe 
excursions irom town. And these unobtrusive Ints of natural taken in designing and building the Irkf she 'wae not' at firslL 
scenery will remain dear to tho few who have discovered them and : when fitted with foui'-bladed screws, iO successM aa had . been 
appropriated them by intimato knowledge, just because they are ' ixpected. Tlie screws were therefore changed* and the 

neglected by the wowds Unit gather in the better known suburban ] hen attained a speed ttough the water of 2]^ nriles an hour* 

4 picturesque landscape wewj )ne or two torpedo laitnebesTwith a proportion of, pnwer to, cto 

vfifi biondoners, these points would ilacemont which woidd be utoly imposslto tolsm 

of i® quickly^ but it nu^ be doubted.vriiamr tbl« 

a n they seek to make , has ever been iqualiy or ne^htproa(died.bF a toa^ “ 

ill ^ ^ steamer constructed to cany aU armament| aii4 the 

Yet It should DO bOrno in mind that tho admission of a have theiielOM thorousddv iniocsshded Ipjij. 
crowd to a beautiful retreat doei^ to all intents and pur- dneed What ia pmlMildy,fhi»fia| eee ^^ 
peees, rob it of its characteristic beauty. This applies with, theupasouafeasatthaSra 


At 

'^4ibik mow fiteMHiimeeive Aomo «otiioe. 

l^k0 A9tilte ^btiiaidTitt tlA impure, however^ teM important 
4Siaii>tlimo .aMitDedsin the ^htfksiHhle^ which xoade hw tnal trip 
<iut weak, Sbr wixmamsoBs, into which there is no oceaeion to 
WDtet desinble tlmt this Teasel should have 

Tor^rifveit hamn (t,«. breadth) in proportion to her length, and 
nccordingly she was given a breadth of 75 feet, her length being 
324 feet* ‘Bnoh a proportion of beam to length, exceeding even 
> .ehat wdiich had been adopted in those very broad vessels, the 
TAttTtdereTf lhvaBtaiion, ana ITempiwe, was certainly calculated to 
soause great astonishiaent to naval architects. Very few probably 
would have dared to follow such a desijni even in a iar less costly 
4hip, and it certainly must have required some courage on the pait 
'Of the Chief Constructor of tlie Navy and his stan to rely, ae it 
«ppeMra from his published statement that the;|r did, on the re¬ 
markable investigations made and the oonclusions come to by 
Idr. W. Froude, and to plan a screw^steamer of which the length 
would be only 4^ times the breadth. Fortunately Mr. Froude 
■appears to have had a wuU-justitied conddence in the opinions 
which he had formed, and to have told olBcials of the constructive 
^department of the Admiralty that they might adopt the pro¬ 
portions which have been described without any fear.^ The 
result has shown how sound his advice was; tor not only has 
the lost seemingly no valuable quality from her enor¬ 

mous beam, but she is apparently on an all-importanl {loint superior 
to some of the finest ironclads in the navy, as was ^inted out in 
the excellent account of lier trial trip which appeared in the Tmes, 
She has'a proportion of Engine power to displacement which is 
email when compared with that of some of the large ironclads. 
Her displaoement is 11,500 tons, bnt her engines only slightly 
•exceed in power those of the AUxavdra of 9,492 tons, of the iSW^an 
•of 9,286 tons, are also proportionally weaker than those of 
ether vessels, and are actually less powerful than those of the 
of 9,000 tons. Some doubt therefore seems to have 
been not unnaturally felt as to whether she would attmn very 
high speed, though it would appear that Mr. Froudo had ho mis- 
,givmg on the subject. That his oonfidence was well founded and 
that all apprehensions were groundless was shown in the trial 
trip, when, according to the report already mentioned, her average 
speed on a six-hours* run was 14^ knots an hour. Bhe certainly 
ahowed one feuU, that of vibrating excessively; but it is scarcely 
possible to attribute this to her form, and doubtless means will be 
Ibund to euro the defect. The speed attained on the trial trip by 
this vessel, with her comparatively weak engine power, proved the 
•excellence of proportions which at first sight seomedsiiigular in the 
extreme; and the courage which was displayed in departing from 
established Tiews and in relying on the result of careful experi¬ 
ment and reasoning should not bo forgotten when the Admiralty 
is charged with prejudice and witli ignuiing modern knowledge. 

In this case certainly recent investigations have been boldly 
made use of, and it must not be forgotten that to the Admiralty 
these investigations are, in a certain sense, due, as Mr. Froude’s 
xeseaTches have been undertaken for them. The< results which he 
has arrived at are, as need hardly be said,*well known to those who 
have paid attention to the subject on which he ha.'=> been 
♦engaged; but we are not aware that, outside the Admiralty, 
any attempt has been mode to turn them to accouht. 
Certainly now that he has been shown to bo right in so very prac¬ 
tical a manner, every possible attention should be given to the 
oonclusions he has arrived at, as they are important not only to 
the designers of men-of-war, but also to private shipbuilders. His 
experiments have been recorded and his views stated by himself in 
the Transactions of the Institute of Naval Architects, and are 
■tersely and clearly described in the chapter on the ** Heaistanoe of 
■Ships,” in Mr. White’s well-known work on naval architecture. 
That writer states the result of Hr. Froude's experiments to be, 
'** that within the ordinary limits of speed for merchant steamers 
—Sfiythirteen knote—^it would be possible to obtain os good results 
•(t.0. as godd results as are now obtained from very long and narrow 
vessels) with a sHghtly greater drau^t, and much more moderate 
propoTtionB of length to breadthtban axe now commonly employed”; 
^d that '**if ve^ high , speeds have to be attained-^ay speeds of 
siighteezrto twenty uots—^it is preferable to decrease the length of 
muddle body (that portion of avesselin which the sides are parallel 
to ea^ other), or* to have none, increasing the leng^s of entrance 
and nin at the expense of the middle making tho ex- 

.ti'eme bnMbdthgmater:” Further on he refers to^tfae design for a 
,'viver gunboat which was submitted to Mr. Fzoudewhen a question 
Jiad juxsen as to 'Whether the vessel should have a length 
• Of no ^t and an extreme biwHth of 26 feet, or should 
1^6 34 fent df uxtrsme breadth with the same length, 
that wm '^^greeter^dnaness and length of entrance and run.” 
fetr. iFioude reported, hfter experiment, that tlie bi'oader 
^Viseel would have considantbly less resistance tiian the other; and 
fMr. White adds tiiat tiie resolta interwords obtained 00 the mea- 
telle trii^ with vessMs of the broader fenn fully confirmed 
the experimente made with teodda. In a fer teore striking 
.manner'ioasithe aucaeas of the InflexU^k provoke justice of Mr. 
.Froudda viewe; and the perfennance of this ship, which can hardly 
fell trt attract "the attention of ShipMldem, tegy not imptObfibly 
•AAise some of them to consider whether they cannot take 
Advantage 6f his diaeoverieB and greatiy improve vesads of a 
wertaia daaa kyd^wftteg thelype new allimt imivavsdUy 
sltefewedf 

fite aeiow atewion teow cowitnteted m Wseed 


htfoim our readera, of imteenae length in proport^ lo Am 
beam, and they usimlly have a very long partehd telwm 
body* many of the purposes of commerce such veaaili 

axe no doubt the best that can be built. Mi^ Ftoiiido 
himself states, in a passage quoted by Mr* White, t^t. 
** in view of the importance of mrge carrying power, comluned 
with limited draught—^a limitation which the Suez Oanid kosdono 
much to emphasize-^nd I may add in view of the practical sufii'* 
eiMicy of what may l>e called moderate speed, the .prevailing 
tendency to a great length, including a long pai'dlel middle body, 
is a fair result of * natural selection.'” This, lioweyor, only holds 
good whero vessels have to -woi'k under the conditions indicated. 
Where there is no need for a light dmugbt, and where a high 
six^ed is required, steamers should be of a difihrent type. Mr. 
Froude says;—Whei« deep draught is unobjectionable, a short¬ 
ened form, with no parallel middle body, would, as 1 have shown, 
be unquestionably Bup«irior; or, wore it an object to obtain very 
high speed without notable iuciease of lusistance, paraUelism of 
middle body would, even with the longer form, bo inadmissible.” 
It should bo remembered that, though the long, narrow vessels 
now so common are the best under the conditions which have 
been mentioned, they have very marked defects. They are greotly 
wanting in what is known as “ handiness "—a most serious de¬ 
ficiency, 08 abund^mt colliHions and other citsuoltieA show; and 
they have other grave faults. If, then, sliorter and broader vessola 
are better suit^ for certain purposes, it is to be hoped 
that shorter and broader vessels will i>e built. A light draught 
of water is not required for some of the great passenger 
steamers of tiie present da}^ while speed is all-important; 
and in designing these surely the alteratious in form which Mir 
Froude's discoveries suggest might well be adopted, end the long 
narrow type with its not incoosidorablo disadvantages beabandoneo. 
'There need be no misgiving after the success of the Inflexible. Of 
course it is not meant for an ihsinnt that her proportions should 
be followed in pasBenger steamers; but the fact that she has 
equalled if not surpassed other ironclads with considerably 
greater engine power in proportion to displacement than she has, 
proved how little is to be feared from great beam when a vesBel 
is rightly designed. What the Admiralty has done has shown 
that possibly great improveuionts may bo made in the construc¬ 
tion of veascls of a certain cloas, and private BbinbnilderB must be 
willing to learn the lesson which tlie ofiioial oody, so often re¬ 
proached for sluggishness, has been able to teach them. 


THE LAMBETH DILAPIDATIONS JUDGMENT. 

judgment of the Queen's Bench in the .riombeth. Bilapid(v< 
tions case deserves more notice than it may be likely 
to attract at a time when public interest in mattera<»f eccleaias- 
ticnl law is more immediately directed to the conflict of jurisdic¬ 
tion between two of the highest ^uthoritieB within the realm. Lord 
Feuzauce is a greater dignitary than the Ohairmon of the Metro¬ 
politan Board of Works; but the Lord Chief Justice ha-v a word 
to say, in season or out of season, to the lower as well as to the 
higher functionary upon the legal rights of the oleigy of the Engw 
lish Church, and he has thoughtfully provided feir the Beau of 
Arches a sympathizing companion in aflUction in the person of Sir 
James M'Garel-llogg. Both are the victims of circumstaaoes 
over which they liad no control. If there be a divinity which doth 
hedge a king, there is certainly a spirit of a very difierent nature 
which attends on an ecclesitisiical Act of Parliament in our 
modern days; and the same malicious demon who ** hedged ” the 
unlucky ** J:*.W.il. ” Act must have previously bestow^ his not 
pious care upon the fortunes of the Act ibr the Abolition of 
compulsory Church Bates. It has long been known to tliose 
who had mspassionately examined the subject that the last-named 
Act was among the most grotesquely incomplete outgrowths 
of our haphazard legislation, and that it involved a mass of 
confusion and anomaly which its promotei’s did ^nof anti¬ 
cipate because they bad never taken the trouble to under- 
staud the details; although it seemed likely that this result 
would escape public notice in consequenoe of the inability or un¬ 
willingness of those who wera atlectod by it to bring their 
grievances into the dry light of a hiw court. But the ** goblin of 
tlie Gilpin Homer brood” who had been told oil’ ibr the confusion 
of ecclesiastical law was equal to this omeigency, and in the sup¬ 
posed interests of the Londtm ratepayer he has now managed to 
decoy the Metropolitan Board of Works into a .quagmire from 
which they may indeed manage to extricate themselves, but into 
which it seems equally likely that they may drag -a good many 
other ratepayers in various parte of England. As nnpreiudieed 
spectators, we have only to stand* by and watch the aerambfe. 

On the Burrey side of the Thames there is a diatriot nhnxcli 
known as All Bainte, Lambeth, and erected, aomn. forty yaam ago 
more or less, under the provisions of tiie Ohurdh'Builri^ Aote of 
1818 and 18x9. This ohorch doe» iKit nmluuMly di&r some 
thousands of ether ehurchea which have come into being tinder 
shnilar eondkieua, emsmt in one point, which is a point vexj 
materutl^to the*fesue. teonnibent is the FMenok George 

Leo, sometime^)! the tlnivertity of Oxferrd, qow Honoraaw B.O.L. 
of the BnavfiXtttty of Satemanoa^d of all Ueaeficed or untenofioed 
eimify of tite Ghinste ab<mt the very least likely to 

Ga'eqNttnede ofithe 0]^df t^schut^eome y^r or two .ago. 
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«tber the wind or the Gilpin Homer imp lighted, looeened a 
etone and sent it down to the pavement on or near to the 
head of an existing or imaffinary ratepayer ; upon which the 
Metropolitan Board of Woplts immediately came to the rescue, as it 
was unquestionably bound to do. The Metropolis Man^ementAct 
had chppd the Board with the supervision of all ** buildings'* within 
its jurismetion *, and either hy a separate clause or in a schedule 
had placed it h^ond legal question that a church was a building,” 
on which otherwise, perhaps, doubtful fact the counsel for the 
Board insisted with some energy. That “ every building has an 
owner ” appears to be a major premiss reasonable enough, and the 
Lord Chief Justice expressed himself as entirely in accord with 
the Board of Works upon its applituibility to the case in point at 
the time when the Metropolis Management Act was passed. The 
syllogistic streac^ went on smoothly enough then. ** This church 
is a building, thei-efore this church has an owner ”—namely, the 
ratepaying body of the parish, hound by law to maintain it out of 
the rates. But at a later daj, in 1868, the Church Bate Abolition 
Act came upon the scene, and, while leaving the liability of the 
ratepayers exactly where it was, deprived them of the power of 
levying the ratt^s'bv which this liability could alone be discharged. 
The Board of Works, necessarily aware of the difficulty, cast about 
to find an ** owner ” who might be pliable enough for their pur¬ 
pose, and fixed, not so irrationally after all, as times go, upon the 
parson. One clergyman being presumably very much like another, 
the odds were immensely in favour of the iWrd. The average 
jlncumheiit would have Ixten awed by the first official monition, 
alarmed by a lawyer's letter, and prostrated by the very sound of 
a I* mandamus.” Somehow or other be would have found or 
bogged the money, and the pinnacle would have been patched or 
plastered up, till the next high wind. How was the Board of 
Works to know anything of the IHrectoHum Anglicanwn, ils 
editor, or hie submiesiveneps before dignitaries, civil or other P 
In the result, as to which the he'arty thanlts of all the clergy of 
district and other churches are due to Mr. I^ee for his courage, his 
coolness, ami his persistency, the unprecedented claim of the 
Board of Works upon an incumbent for dilapidations of a parish 
church has been defeated at every step,, and the repairs executed 
by the Board on its own responsibility are left chargeable upon 
the rates by a most clear and uubesitating decision of the I^ord 
Chief JuBtif^e, concurred in by the only Judge associated with him 
in the hearing, Mr. Justice Alollor. This judgment conclusively 
Jays down the principle that the abolition of Church-rates has not 
.i^eiieved the ratepaying body from their liability at common law 
by any transfer of the burden to the incumbent. We use the 
expression *^ttt common law ” advisedly; for the statute law of the 
Church Building Acts only attached to the now churches the 
statue belonging to the old ones. 

The importance of such a decision is evident. In a variety of 
other ways the confusion and contradiction introduced by the pro¬ 
visions, or want of provisious, of the Church K;tte Abolition Act 
may be kept out of sight; but in this case it lias been forced into 
notice by a deliberate logal judgment, obtained, not by any eccle¬ 
siastical pressure, but by the considered action of a civil Board. 
The Public Worship Act itself proceeds on the assumption that all 
the requisites for divine service are provided " at the chaiges of 
the parish,” as of old. Nothing of the kind is done in fact; but 
the rights of the “ aggrieved parishioner ” rest on this traditional 
basis, and on no other. The money is found; and the law does 
not trouble itself to ascerlaiu the source. Again, all visitation 
dues and expenses are ordered by Church law to be provided 
for the churchwardens at the charges of the parish. Various 
warnings have been addressed to non-paying churchwardens 
by diocesan officials that these payments can still bo recovered 
at law; but, as a matter of fact, there is a sort of general 
understanding that they will be paid whore there are funds 
available, and that in cases where they are not mid there must 
be some sufficient reason, expressed or implied. These, however, 
are details belonging ratlier to tlio internal arrangements of the 
Church than to its relation as an establishment to the general life 
of the people; whereas the issue raised by the Board of Works, 
and decided authoiitntively by the Court *of Queen's Bench, is of 
the widest possible anulication, as may readily be shown. Every 
man, woman, and child in England and W'ales has a right to the 
use of the parish church and to the ministrations of the clergy, 
alike in common public worship and in occasional offices. Statute 
law has declared what particular building, in the case of sub¬ 
divisions of ancient parishes, shall be the parish church for each 
separate household, within whicli such rights accrue; and where 
no such special declaration is made the ancient rights in the 
mother-church remain. In this respect the Church of England is 
absolutely co-extensive with the English nation; and the parish 
church, new or old, is a public builaing in the legal sense of the 
word. Wheihea*, therefore, the building itself be actually in a 
street, as in the case of All Saints*, Lambeth, and of many others in 
l^ndon and elsewhere, or euclo^d within railing^ at a short dis¬ 
tance from a thoroughfare, or ^adewed by the^ti’ces of a country 
churchyard, its mainttmance in a state of security is a public right, 
and every person is entitled to bo Protected from bodily injury in 
the use of it, as completely as if it were a public highway or 
brid^. From this view it would seem necessarily to follow, os a 
corollary upon the judgment of the Queen’s Bench, that the fiibric 
of a iiansh church, having become through dilapidations dangerous 
to life or limb for the parishionershaving the right to use it, womd be 
liaMa to bo indicted in the same manner os a bridge or a highway 
hy any one of the parishioners; and as the Chief Justice has now 
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distinctly laid down the law, which indeed waif ojiaa to ho retson- 
able doubt before, that the incumbent of tiie ^urth is not the 
owner or occupier in any sense which imposes upon him liability 
to repair, the conclusion is inevitable, that the ancient owner¬ 
ship rests whom it did before the wsing of* the Church-rate 
Alwlition Act, upon the whole body of thepanwioners as ree^hied 
W the old parochial boundaries or as aefined tmder the Uhoreh 
Building Acts in the case of new parishes. 

Mr. Lee, who argued his own case before the Ooust, uiged with 
great force and with the strongly expressed approval of the Judges 
the double argument that the Board of Worn had net attempted 
to take possession of the church for sale under the general pro¬ 
visions of the Act, and that be himself had not the power of aa 
owner to pull down or sell the building. This is, in other words,, 
the unanswerable contention that consecration gives to the church 
a distinctive character recognized by the law, and is not the mere 
ecclesiastical superstition which it is the fashion in some quarters 
to consider or to pretend to consider it. The decay in many places, 
tlio growing disfavour in others, under which the system of pew- 
rents is gradually dying out, removes from the argument any 
que.stion of rent or profit as arising from the church-fabric, and no* 
attempt seems to have been made in the Lambeth case to raise 
this question, to which in the particular instance a sufficient 
answer would have been at hand. It is idle, we had almost said 
childish, to divert attention from the real point at issue by con¬ 
troversial or sentimental declamation about the readiness of the- 
English people to support devoted and faithful ministers in all things 
necessary for their work. We have heard too much of this* 
already, and we hope to hear no more of it after the 
summary sweeping away by the Chief Justice of all such 
rhetorical cobwebs. The x'epairs of the chnrch fabric do not, ho 
says, tall on the incumbent; and, if the law does not order him to- 
pay, still less does it cotu]»el him to beg. It will be well if the 
clergy generally will have the courage to maintain the position 
which has been thus gained for them, not by agitation of their own,, 
but by a hostile movement made by a civil body against one of 
tbemselves, and defeated by the plain common sense of the law. 
There has been hitherto a natural hesitation on their part to resist 
a pressure which has been, sometimes ignorantly, sometimes un¬ 
fairly, brought to bear upon them. It is not, wo believe, an 
unheard-of incident at a Visitation-dinner that a clergyman may 
be singled out for something very like personal censure because 
the fabric of the parish church which ho serves is falling into- 
decay for want of funds supplied by the parish for its repair. 
For the future it may be expected that the Uhiof Justice's riding 
will prevent any such putting of the saddle upon the wrong horse 
but, at the same time, a growing tendency among the clergy to- 
assume as of right a control over the I'abric of the church and 
over the expenditure required for its maintenance seems to call for 
a word of caution. The burden has in too many cases been almost 
unavoidably thrown upon them ; but the liability really rests with 
tlie parishioners, while the accompanying authority is vested in 
the ohurchwardeus, whoso office should be maintained as a reality 
in the true interests of the National Church. Churchmen, botn 
lay and clerical, may find cause for much satisfaction in the recent 
Lambeth judgment. Whether the agitators of the Liberation* 
Society will equally rejoice in the Queen's Bench decision, we are 
not particularly concerned to ascertain. 


ACTOKS AT WESTMINSTER. 

M b*. GILBERT'S clever burlesque of Tried hy Jury can be* 
presented within the space of a single hour; but when the 
IVlajesty of the Law undertakes to burlesque itself the process 
is more complicated and tedious. During two whole days of the 
past week the Lord Chief Justice of England and a special jiuy 
have been entirely absorbed in the eonsiaeration of that part of 
Mrs. liousby'sarm which lies between the elbow and the shoulder. 
The repq^ of their proceedings occupies some dozen columns in the 
newsp^ters, and yet from the constant interruptions of laughter” 
and ‘^applause” which are there recorded, we may oonolu^ that 
the performauce proved of sustained interest to the audience. To* 
many minds this will seem surprising. The condition of Mrs. 
Kousby's arm is, and has no doubt always been, a matter of grave 
con^n to Mrs. \ ^ means clear that tbeBen^ 

or imaginary wrongs. ‘ Even if all that w^alleged^oa^e one side 
had been admitted on the other, the assault would not have b^n able 
to compete with other outrages on women that are of almqst daily 
occurrence. The interostof thecase cannotthereforebe soidto depend 
upon the magnitude of the alleged iojuxy; from the result, we 
should be rather disposed to believe that it was derived ftom the ex¬ 
traordinary difficultios that had to be met in tiae course of the inquiry. 
The Lord Chief Justice is on all hands admitted to be a competent 
judge, the counsel on either side are justly held in esteem hj their 
fellows; and yet judge and counsel, even vnth tho powerful assist¬ 
ance of a special lory, took two whole days to determine whether 
Mr. Bandmami hau or had not assaulted Mts^ Bpusly, It is 
therefore obvious that the case most have been of an tinpre- 
oedented complexity, for it is not to be supposed that either judge 
or counsel permitted themselves to lin^r a momerit longet than 
was necessary for the strict discharge of justice. If we find that, 
the duU process of law is here and there iUumiined by eaUiea of 
wH or professions of sentimeal^ we in«y be ILrite euro 
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are everywhere the lepilt of a distinct lej^al intention. When^ for 
inatanoey the LordCUef Justice was curious to know'* how Mrs. 
Itoushy c<»itrived to act with her arm in a eling, he doubtless 
lay under the h^ief that the omwer would materially help forward 
the inquir;^. In the same spirit we may suppose he entered into 
an inteieetiag moral discussion with the counsel for the defence. 
The iatver thought that ** no man ought to call a woman a lias.'* 
The Lord Chief Justice thought so too; but Iheso eminent autho* 
lities could not agree upon the circumstances under which it would 
he projMr for a man to m called a Mr. Serjeant Parry thought 
there ^ might bo an occasion ” when such language could bo fitly 
applied; eB, however, that he could induce the Lord Chief Justice 
to admit was that the insult was worse towards a woman, ** inas¬ 
much as she cannot knock the man down.” 

. All this is to be reckoned highly instructive, and we ought to be 
thunkful for any occasion which draws from eminent authorities 
opinions of such weight and importance. But together with other 
incidents in this remarkable trim, these little intellectual encounters 
unquestionably tended to lengthen the proceedings. One of these in¬ 
cidents was tlie absence on the second day of Mrs. Uousby’s coun¬ 
sel. This lady certainly deserves public sympathy in that, having 
retained two eminent counsel to conduct her case, she was uovertho- 
less deprived for,a cotisiderahle time of their valuable services.’ Their 
only excuse is that they had not foreseen that two days would be 
required to determine whether a gentleman had bruised a lady's 
arm. Hopeless, porhajis, of being able to witness the close of tliis 
dilticult inquirj^ one of them had retired to the coiupaxative repose 
of tho Central Criminal Court, while the other had temporarily 
transferred hia services to the case of tho Humpstcad Smallpox 
Hospital. ^^He had expected that this case would close 
yesterday,” and by an arrangement which he explained to the 
Conrt he had promised tho A ttorney-General to aH'ord assistance 
elsewhere. In the uboenco of both, Mrs. Uousby sought and 
obtained leave to conduct her own c*tse; and we are bound to 
iidmit that the questions she put to the witnesses were quite as 
portinenUto the issue as those which had boon contrived by her 
professional advisers. But the witnesses could n<3t be persuaded, 
oven by a lady, to address themselves to tho substantial matter of 
the action. They wore ready to say many things about Mrs. 
itouaby which it was not pleasant to hear, and many other things 
pleosiint enough in themselves, the significance of whicli it 
obviously required a trained legal intellect to discover. A super¬ 
numerary, who had discharged the dillicult duties of ‘‘ ISwords- 
man nt the Gate ” in the drama of Joan of Arcf was quite clear 
that he had seen Mrs. liousby full from a c.ab-horse, which had done 
duty on the stage os a charger; hut, although pressed by tho Lord 
Chief Jusiico, he could not b<) brought to avow that ho had seen her 
* 41 oari 8 h her sword to encounige her martial followers.” Com¬ 
pared with the other witnesses, however, this swordsman at tho 
gate ” had seen much. If he had been at tho theatre whore the 
assault was alleged to have taken place, we really believe that ho 
would have been able to have thrown some light upon tho points 
in dispute. Of tliose who were present on the stiige during tho 
terrible rehearsal which brought Mr. Bandiuann and Mrs. 
Bousby into collision, tho greater number seem to have skilfully 
contrived not to witness the principal incident. The only 
picturesque account of the matter Olfored on behalf of the 
plaintitt was delivered by a young gentleman who is " pur¬ 
suing hia studies” at St. deoige's Hospital, and who apparently 
occupies his leisure in witnessing theatrical rehearsals. 
Tie assured tho Court that ho saw ^^Mr. Bandmann raise 
his arm and^briM it down with tho force of a Bledge-hanimor 
but, on being asked by the Lord Chief Justice on what the sledge¬ 
hammer descended, he was forced to admit that he did not khow. 
This young gentleman, at any rate, had tried to see as much a* he 
cotUd, but there were other witnesses who would appear to have 
been actuated by the desire to see as little as possiole. One of 
them, who was on the stage when the discussion took place, 
gravely observed that he had purposely turned his back in order 
to see nothing of it ”; and even those who did not turn their backs 
cannot be orbited with having seen much more. The leader of 
the orchestra, who was called as a witness, perhaps took the most 
philosophical view of tho transaction. He saw there was a scuffle 
on the stage, and he hoard Mrs. liousby exclaim that she had been 
struck: hut, when pressed for farther details, he contented himself 
with the remark that ** the whole thing ij^as very brief, and, as it 
did not jpneern mo, Z did not pay very much attention to what 
was go won.” 

It would have been well if this spirit of brevity which charac- 
torijsed the incident could ^ve been preserved in the trial. In tho ' 
interest of the public it is to bo ragrotted, wo think, that a case 
involving so many disagreeable and deplorable features should have 
been treated with so much elaboration. If our courts of law are 
to be mode amusing, let the subjects of amusement be at any rate 
chosen with discretion. Laughter *’ and ** applause ” may 
perhaps be innocently introduced into the proceedings at ‘West¬ 
minster, but they ore scarcely the tit accompaniments of tho pitiful 
story whkh this alleged assault has dragged to light. We are 
happily not coneeruM with the truth of any of the statements | 
thatbavebeennmdeinthecourseof the trial. AU that we know : 
is that the jury have acquitted the defendant of the charges | 
mode against him. Bat, whether true or not, the kind of 
statements that wsre msae about the pliuntiff*s character and 
habits were oertsin^ no fitsubject for idle amnssiMt. The public : 
Saetiv^y aonplMia wnhsiiffiment entertainment of a legitimate Mnd 
df the tbeatricsl pvoleition mthout seating tim : 


material of vulgar merriment in such unattractive de^s of private 
life as were here mode public. According to tiie verdict of the jury, 
which we have no reason to dispute, the defendant in this casti 
been erroiieoualy accused of a brutal and cowardly assault, andi^ 
his accuser really intended to do him an injury, she has certainly 
amply atoned for her fault It would bo difflcult to conceive of a 
more Severn punishment than is involved in the duty of providing 
entertainment for tho rabble wbo crowd to hwir a cose of this 
description. 


SOME ANOMALIES IX THE INDIAN PUBLIC SERVICE. 

A WIHTEB in the lost number of Ftaser^s Magazine hns* 
drawn attention to what he considers the grisvance of the 

E articular branch of the Indian service to which he evidently 
imself belongs—tho large body of civil engineers employed m 
tho Government rublic AVorks Department. ^ But, in fact, the 
matter in its essential particulars is equally applicable to all classes 
of English public servauts in India, except the special and com¬ 
paratively small body known os tho Covenanted Civil Service. 
The case is unfortunately a good deal overstated by the writer hi 
question, and is thereby weakened; but, even when put in tho 
soberest form, tho history of tho dealings of the Indian Goveriv* 
nient with its so-called Uncovenantod Service is a far from credit¬ 
able record of administrative management. To understand hpw 
the pi'esent slate of things has come about, it must be borne m 
mind that the institution of the Covenanted Civil Servico^; %Ais 
established no less in the interest of the Government of In^fa 
than as a check on that Government itself, Tho rule established 
by Act of Parliament that every civil appointment under tike; 
Indian Government should be hold only by members of the 
Covenanted Civil Service, was framed both in order to prevent tih' 
Company from jobbing their patronage, and equally to save them 
from tho pressure put on them by the English Government and 
English courtiors to find employment for worthless persons sent 
out from England. The introduction of the covenant which 
has given a name to this branch of the service was with a vio^^ 
to keep the Civil Service itself in order. Its members vi^rt.* 
compelled to execute a covenant pledmng themselves to abstaju 
from private trade and other disrenutaole practices, and it is 
curious instance of survivals that this term ^'Covenanted,” which 
was^oQce in eilbct a sort of opprobrium, has now become a titla' ol; 
honour, signifying that the holder belongs to a special and privileged 
cLias, but a class which, it may be added, is fast losing its special 
advantages. From the very first, however, the strict Tetter of the 
Act began to be violated, because, while the Covenanted Civil 
Service filled all the posts worth holding, its limited numbers had 
necessarily to bo supplemented by a subordinate agency. They 
occupied all the superior fiscal, judicial,and administrative appoint¬ 
ments ; but the posts corresponding to those held the bulk of the 
English Civil iService, such as the clerkships m public offlees, 
were filled by a subordinate class of persons, for tne moat part 
East-Indians or natives, but occasionally ZOnglish. For tnese 
people, who, even if English in blood and language, had taken up 
their permanent residenOe in India, and were probably born and 
oducatod there,and who, in contradistinction to their superiors, came 
to be known as tho Uncovenanted Service, a set of roles for leave and 
pension was eventually established, based on the assumption that 
they were resulents of India who did not want to visit England; 
and who were willing to continue at work until worn out by old 
age; and the rules were not uusuitablo under the circnOistanceH. 
But within tho last twenty years or so the Indian public service, 
has been very largely augmented by men appointed direct from 
England to tho dinerent departmonta of en^neering, education, 
telegraphs, forests, finance, and others—all comparatively of 
recent creation ; and the united strength of these difiereui 
bodies far exceeds in number the so-called Covenanted Servici^ 
It is a curious and by no moans creditable feature of the Indian 
administi'ation that no .sort of organization has been provided . 
for this large and important class, who in point of education and 
attainments are quite as deserving of consideration as the Civil 
(Service or the array, but whom the Indian Government will still 
persist in terming the Uncovenanted Service—absurdly enough, 
since most of the officials so styled have gone out under special 
covenants—and in placing on the same footing os to leave and 
pensions with the native messengers in the public office, or n 
seiui-nativo hospital knife-grinder. 

Thus the Indian services, apart from tho army, are dividi^rd 
into two categories—the so-called Covenanted Service, consist¬ 
ing of those who, passing into it bv the well-known com¬ 
petitive examination, are ^gible for all the higher administra¬ 
tive offices; and all other functionaries of any class whatsoever, 
and whether appointed from England or in India, ot ’with a 
covenant or without, but who ore dealt with na qpe body undm* 
the absurd and absolutely incorrect title of the Uneovenonted 
Service. For the one class the thet il recognised that they ai-o 
Englishmen, who desire to revirit th& native land occasionally, 
and to retire to it eventually, and liberal amount of fhrlough 
can bo taken witiiout prejadke to thO claim to retire after middle 
age. In the tTneovenonfied Service, on the other hand, no man. 
until the other day, cotdd ehtim to retire Os a ]%ht, but was only 
admitted to p^ion old Ihvonr, and ell leave taken woe deducted 
firom tite fat pontion. Not only were the rules 

fn tiuiieehact hiidM hot they contained, and still 
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contain, dlauseB which, beaidea beinff opposed to Ihe facts end un¬ 
tenable in law, were abaolntely insmUng. Thus there is one to the 
edect that tteasonable practices will inTolve forfeitnre of pension; 
another clause says that the pension will be liable to forfeiture in 
the event of the pensioner being guilty of immoral conduct, a 
clause which no court of ecjuity would be found to sustain; 
another, equaUtr^it variance with the contract really involved in 
service, says tliat no one shall he adnutted to pennon save at the 
ideasure of the ' 4 ocal Government,” this being an absolutely 
untrue statement of the conditions under which those officials are 
serving who have been sent out to India under direct covenant or 
agreement with the Secretary of State, by whom alone the 
conditions of their appointment can be set aside. The rule 
about treason may have been sufficiently appropriate for a native 
official in a newly-conquered province, hut, applied to a graduate 
of Oxford or Cambridge, it is perhaps not the less irritating 
because it is ridiculous. If one did nut know how largely 
the business of governments is leavened with stupidity, it 
would bo difficult to understand why these foolish clauses 
bave not been long ago swept away, still more why an 
entirely new sot of rules have not been substituted for the 
obsolete ones now in force, suitable to the conditions of the 
English public servants now employed in the different branches 
of the Indian administration. Some indeed of the most galling 
restrictions as to leave and retirement have lately been removed 
or modified, and the writer in I^nmr woal;eiis a good case by 
omitting all mention of the fact; but the r/Vf inei'tia; of official 
Conservatism must have been strong to retard for so long the 
course of reasonable reform. 

As regards the smallness of the Indian pension scale, on which 
the writer in Ff'am’ enlarges, this is by no means a special 
feature of the engineer branch of the service. It is a 
characterbtic of the Indian service generally; and, although he 
compares what ho describes as the more favoured condition 
of the Covenanted civilian, retiring on his thousand a 
year, with that of the engineer whose maximum retirement 
at the present rate of exclmngc is little more than four hundred 

ounds, it should ho added that the greater part of the 

igber pension is in most cases contributed by the civilian 
himself, by enforced deductions from his pay. Indeed in no 
branches of the Indian service are the pensions comparatively 
amallor than in the Covenanted Service, because, since this 
deduction ttilies the form of a percentage on salary, the men who 
rise to the highest posts, and are therefore presumably most 
efficient, contribute in the largest proportion to their own pensions. 
A man like the present Goveimor of Bombay, for example, who 
hoe held high offices almost from the first day of entering the ser¬ 
vice, will probably have furnished almost the whole of his pension 
out of his own savings. The Government share of this annuity 
will bo at most some two or three hundrod a year. 

The fact is that all through the Indian service the scale of pen¬ 
sions is very sSlall, not only relatively, but absolutely. A clerk in 
Somerset House will get a larger pension than the chief engineer 
of an Indian railway or the Governor of an Indian province. And, 
if th^ are to become a means of stimiilaling retirements, and 
therefore accelerating promotion, the rates of pensions for nil branches 
of the Indian services would need to be recast on such a colossal 
scale os mi^ht well appal a Government, even if its finances were 
in a far sounder condition than those of India at the present time. 
A more effectual way of meeting the difficulty about promotion— 
indeed, it may be said, the only effectual way—would ho to apply 
to the branches of the service the system maintained in the 
Covenanted Civil Sendee, of an enforced saving by deductions from 
the officer's pay, omitting however the faulty conditions whicJi dis- 
fi^xe the so-called Civil Fund, that the return made to a man 
from it bears no spcific relation to his contributions, and that the 
latter are all lost if he dies before retirement. Each man should 
bo credited with the exact amount of his own contributions, which 
should be repayable to his estate ii‘ he dies while in the service. 

After all, it is very doubtful if any reasonable system of jieiisions 
01 enforced deductions to make up bonuses will alone serve to 
stimulate retirement to the needful extent. For effecting this com¬ 
pletely there are really only two w^ays—enforced superannuations, 
and a proper relation between the upper and junior grades of 
the service. The first method is already in force: but the work¬ 
ing of the rule is obstructed by the weakness of the Indian autho¬ 
rities. The rule is that every military officer shall vacate his civil 
office on receipt of the colonel’s allowance, and that every officer in 
civil employ shall be Buperannuated at fifty-five; hnt both rules 
arc systematically violated, except la the Covenanted Civil Bar- 
vice, in which superannuation is rigidly maintained. As to the 
other point, the block in promotion in the Civil Service of which 
wo have hoard so much is entirely duo to the excessive number of 
subordinate posts which have been created of late years. The ciy in 
all branches of the service has Ixion for more English officials, and 
this moans thht promotion to the higher posts shi6£lt''be mada slower 
and slower. The remedy |pr this iu future is to reduce larg^y 
the number of subordinate posts to ha tilled by men from England, 
and to substitute^ for them natives of luilio. Quite apart from the | 
expediency of doing this on the score of justice to the latter, the 
chan^ may be advocated as being equally for the interest of the 
members of the European services themselves. If on© half of the 
preeenteetablishment of Assistant-Mi^strates was cut off, the rate 
ofi|dTaooement to the higher posts of the service would be gxeatlt 
aecsiueiiated. So ivith regard tu the Engineer service. The etate of 
this service appears indm to he exceptional. Its formation is oom- 


f pavatively of leeeat date, and, having iindeignae huge ttod Sadden 
, expansion, the um»er ranks are fitted with oompataUve^ young 
' men who block the way. The case has indeed Been hiaidreuely 
overstated in the pe|}er we have referlod to. Then an, we heike^ 
twel^ grades or degrees of official rank in the Engineer service— 
firom Junior Assistant to Chief Engineer—oo that, if ktakea nine 
years, as the writer asserts, to pass through each step, it ^/itt take 
a bundled and twenty years to get to the top of the departdient. 
It is only necessary to insist on the fifty-five years^ rule to prevent 
the occurrence of each a lamentable result. If no one can remain 
in the service after fifty-five, the juniors must be younger. It is 
an equal exaggoration to speak of the salaries of Indian oriels as 
having been reduced by one-fourth, because the exchange has 
fallen to one-and-sixpence, as if a man in India, bachelor or mar¬ 
ried, romitted the whole of his income to Enp^and; and 
when people talk about the increased cost of living in India, 
the case is very apt to be overstated. As to some items, no doubt, 
this is true; but while the general tendency of Indian ftalaries 
hue been in the way of increase, especially in the Engineer service, 
in many respects the cost of living in India has been greatly re¬ 
duced. The cost of travelling, especially, which twenty years ago 
used to be a most formidable demand on the Anglo-Indian purse, 
has been very greatly lessened by railways, which have equally 
lowered the price of all imported goods, llie charge for passage- 
money between England and India has fallen one-half. What 
has no doubt risen in cost is the general mode of living. The 
luxurious Iiabits of their countrymen at home have found their 
way into Anglo-Indian homes, and this is what people often have 
in their minds vrheii they talk about the increased cost of living; 
but, on the whole, more of the money’s worth is to he got for the 
money in India now than could bo got twenty years ago. iWt 
this is no reason why the organization of tlie Indian public service 
should not be placed on a reasonable footing, and some of its 
most palpable dmects at once removed. 


Tins KACING SEASON". 

W inSN bettbg men were reduced to laying 7 to 4 on Cross 
ngaiiiHt Ilosebery (taken and offered) ” for the Lord 
Bectorship of Aberdeen University, it was evident that what is 
termed the legitimate racing season was quickly wearing itself out. 
Yet there remained the Liverpool and Shrewsbury meetings to be 
endured by those who were willing to stand shivering oh a race¬ 
course in bleak November weather. 

The subscription to the Liverpool Autumn Oup had been a 
largo one, but the acceptance had been but small, amountihg only 
to tf. fifth part of the original entry. On the publication of the 
weights. Belphtebe and Touchqt, a couple of Ibur-ycar-olds with 
8 st. I 11 ). and 8 st. to carry, were at once ])oiuted out bj racing 
BnRl3'8ts as the most likely horses to win the race. Sinister 
rumours were, however, iri circulation about the former, and 
Touchet became, and remained, first favourite. Although he had 
run well as a two-year-old, Ids later career had not been successful, 
and it was generally believed that a queer temper and a nervous 
disposition had been the chief causes of his failures, fie bad made 
a very fair fight with Isonomy in the Cambridgeshire, although he 
was finally beaten’by a couple of lengths, and much of his running 
tended to show that he should have had an excellent cWce of 
winning the Liverpool Autumn Oup. Belphoebe had won the One 
Thousand in 1877, and had run second io Placida for the Oalcs, 
seepnd to Jongleur for the Cambridgeshire, and third to Hilarious 
(to whom she had given 18 lbs.) for the Oesorewitch. Master Kil- 
d^e was the most popular of the other starters, whidh were 
chiefly mere handicap horses, with the exception of Lady 
Golightly and Julius Giesar. With all his racing pdwers, 11 lbs. 
and 13 lbs. was a groat dasi;^ of weight for the latter to give to 
animals like Bel^bcebe wd Touchet, and Lady Golightly seemed 
to have^ turned into a jade, although on her lost year’s running 
alone she would probably have been first favourite. When the 
horses walked up the course, some people thought that Touchet 
went a little lame on his near hind leg, but when he gaBoped he 
moved with great ff^edom and elasticity. Julius Ofeaar came out 
wearing a hood, blinto, and a muzzle, and was led down the 
course, nor was he nmunted until the rest of the firid had taken 
their preliminary canters. He seems to ^ devel0{li|||g into a 
savage brute, ana must bo an un]^]easant horse eitbei^ ride or 
handle. So late in the autumn it was but natuml tet some of 
the horses’ coats should look rather broken, but the field, as a 
whole, was in excellent condition, while in quaUty it was quite up 
to the average. There was little time lost at m post, md the 
fifteen competitors went away to a good start, JuBus Gastar being 
the first to settled into his stnde. f^n.after iftartmg, 
shade, The Eeeve, Merry Duchess, and Muscatel went to the ifront, 
and between them the running was made at an exo^em pace. 
Although very fiat, the Livw|)ool course is a tiring one on aee^nt 
of the dull dead nature of the soil, and about a quarter of a 
mile from home the group Of horscjs just Burned had %iid quite 
enough of it. M^ter Kildare tuen eiijma to the Rtot, 
going so freely as to appear to be winning. Xb was «ot to 
have it aB to himself, however, Ibr On appruiudiiiig distanoe 
he was joined by Toaohet end Bsh^he, and a fine 
«a«wd. BAipkaAe HKm ifriwri; 



The Batiirdfty 'BeTiefW. 



hm ^ ^ irinalni^poAt readied hefore he qdte 

ittODeeded mpeaalQg^ her, and he loat the »oe by a nechf Master 
KSdeath heng ^ head behind him. Ibia wu oertuniy a 
trina^ of handloapphig j and| although the nublio had not etti- 
mated the three first in their true relatiTe order, it had 

adeemed them aa the leading favourites. On the following Friday 
Belphoshe JABin opposed Julius Omsar; and, as she was meeting 
him:on z 61 db. worse terms than in the Autumn Cup, odds were 
laid upon the horse *, but the old brute would not l^y to gaHop, and 
allowed the mare to win in an easy canter. It is melancholy 
to see a horse that was once so good degenerating into a savage 
our. The Great Lancashire Stakes brought out the once-celebrated 
Sir Joseph, who had held the post of first favourite for tins year's 
Derby, a race for which he ran twelfth. Helena was made 
favourite; bu^ after a good race, Sir Joseph won by a neolr, Tower 
and Swoid being Second, and Helena third. 

The Shrewsbury racecourse was covered with several inches of 
snow on the morning of the opening day; but an army of 
eweepors cleared it sulficiently to allow the racing to begin 
at one o'clock. The ground was fearfully heavy during the 
first two days, and on the third, although frost and sun¬ 
shine had dned it a little, the cf)urBd was very 
as trainers term it. On the lost day again a heavy and 
persistent rain soaked the ground, and one part of the course, 
on the further bide from the stand, was little better than 
a bog. Considering the difficulties which the managers of the 
Shrewsbury Meeting had to contend against in the matter of the 
weather, great credit is due to them for getting their races run ofi' 
at all. The Great Shropshire Irlandicap was contested by a dosen 
horses, the smallest field that bos ever etarted for that race, li 
turned out to he little more than a walk over for Avontes, a fine 


bteedew, end Lord Olifden has bed Jbk vmiiilioii 
Jonnette and Lord Olive. ^ sons, Fetmcdb ana IfiMapten, 
two of the beet horsee in training, are at onoe to leave 
the turf fbr the stud. The turf has been eeene of 
mfibuily outrages within the hurt few months, and desds of opm 
violence have been but too common, while the offenders have in 
manv cases escaped unpunished. This infamous state of things 
was urought to a climax at the late Shrewsbury meering, when a 
determined attempt was made by a gang of some hundred and 
fifty roughs to break into the stand endlMure. A most unseemlv 
riot ensim, in the course of which several persons were izyured. 
It is hut fair to the authorities of the Shrewsbury races to add 
that an extra force of police was immediately summoned from 
Birmingham, and that order was maintained during the remainder 
of the meeting. It may be an interesting problem for dabblers in 
social science to discover the reasons which attract the lowest 
scoundrels from far and wide to race meetings, especially as these 
ruffians but rarely take any interest in the racing. 

Horses bred in France have met with but little suceoas on 
English racecourses this year. Of forei|fn horses, the Austrian- 
bred K-incsem, a mare by Oambuscan, achieved the most importaitl 
victory in the Goodwood Oup, although that race is of compara¬ 
tively little value, and only tiireo horses started for it this year. 
Another race meeting has been added to the already overgrown 
list, in Kempton Park, which promises to he a decided success, 
At the principal meetings throughout the country more and more 
money seems to be added to the stakes, and more and move peopk 
seem to attend races. Looking back on the post eeoson, it is im¬ 
possible to come to any other conclusion than that, whether foi 
good or for evil, horse-racing is more popular and more prosperout 
in this countiy than it has over hfien bei tore. 


chestnut four-year-old, with plenty of bone, who has long been 
expected to wm a gocri race, and who had now only 6 st. 13 lbs. 
to carry. Although a little lumbering, his strength and light 
weight enabled him to tire out his opponents in the heavy mud, 
and ho had virtually won the race a quarter of a mile from home. 
There was a fine race on the Thursday for the Acton Burnell 
Stakes, a head and a neck dividing the three leading horses, 
Archer on Eremite won the race with great skill. Zucchero refused 
to struggle when the distance was reached in the Column Handicap, 
and that race 'wub won by Drumhead, who had made the whole of 
the running. 

The Friday of the Shrewsbury Meeting was one of the moat 
orsistent wet days of the yc^ar, and the alieady soaking course 
ecame almost unusable, if was a question whether public form 
could bo relied upon at all iu such a state of things, and a good 
hunter aeemed a more suitable animal than a racehorse for 
smimbiing through such mud. Of the small field which ran for 
the Oup, Lord Olivo was the first favourite. Belphcche was 
considered scarcely good eiiough to compete, at somothiug 
like weight lor age, with a horse that was very com¬ 
monly thought bettor than the winner of the Derby. Many 
good judges of racing pl^3f(irred to either of these the 
two lightly weighted three-yoar-olds tiueshade and the Make¬ 
shift filly, who wore receiving 2 stone and 2 stone 3 lbs. from 
their fellow three-year-old Loid Clive; for it was argued that this 
allowance of weight was os good as doubled by the state of the 
ground, tiomo idea of the eiloct of the mud may m formed by com¬ 
paring the time occupied by the race for the rihiewsbury uup in 
the year 1877 with that of the race of last week. Last year 
the ground was also cousidored very heavy, and yet the race 
was run in three minut<].s thirty-one seconds, while the raco of this 
year lasted for live minutes and two seconds. This being the case, 
It was but natural that the heavily weighted horses should 
be quite out of the race, and the contest was virtually left to the 
two lightly weighted two-year-olds, who had it entirely to 
themselves. Sunshade winning by a length and a half. Although 
defeat under such circumstances was no aisgiace to fjordOlive, it may 
he worth remembering that he appeared to be quite unable to gallop 
in very heavy ground.' Iu the last race of the week extra weight again 
told in the deep ground. Poor Julius Omsar was made to givo 22 lbs. 
to the powerful but straight and coachy-shouldered Ambergris, 
who thus succeeded in winning his third race during the meeting. 

It is satisfactory to leom that the largest winner in stakes 
alona.duzisg the post season is a man who never bets. With 
thirtMU hoi^s he has won about 58,000!., and during the last five 
years h e has vfon something like 120,000!. In the history of the 
wtiiffTarf BO name has been more deserving of honour than that 
of Lord Falmouth, and no owner of racehorses has ever been more 
suooassful. During the season which has just closed, the Jockey 
Club, fike some other legislative assemblies, has passed no measure of 
very astounding importanee; hut the domestic government at New¬ 
market has been conducted in the most praiseworthy manner, and 
gveat improvements have been made in the arrangements of races 
at the head-quarters of the Turf. Instead of too many important 
events being crowded into certain days, and others left devoid of 
ainy race of interest, the Wter class of num has been judiciously 
•pmad .over the various days of the principal meetmgs. As regards 
betting, professional Soobmaken have had an unusually pro- 
^r^ year, as ^e first fiavonrites have been singularly unsuc- 
esssfiil in most of die important handicaps. The toons jockey 
Archer continues his suceessM and almost unrivalled career, 
Fordham, vriio had entMy given up professional riding, again 
nvpsared upon the tqri, nor does ne seem to have lost any 
S Ms skill durmg bik temporaxt refement The success m 
fdpeottto ^eeason ks bees a matter ttf Sntetest to 


REVIEWS. 


SYNESIUS BISHOP OF PTOUCMAW.* 

SPHERE can bo Ultlo doubt that M, Dnion is right in thinkinj 
JL that, while the name of Synesius b generally Imown—that is 
to scholars and divines—very few know anything about the mai 
himself or his works. And ho is unquestionably right in saying 
what in tlie case of Syuesius is exceptionally true, that his lifi 
explains his works and supplies the proper commentary on them 
Milman, who naturally admires S>DesiuS8 philosophical and libera 
tone of mind,devotes to him about two pages of the ffietotyof Ctm 
tiamiy, where he is said—with somewhat (]^estionablo accuracy 
as will appear presently—to have become a Ohristion bishop with 
out renouncing the habits, the language, and in a great d^^e th 
opinions of a philosopher.'’ Ho adds, justly ugh, that “hii 
hymns are veiy interesting as illustratiTe of the state of religiouf 
sentiment, and by no means without beauty,” but oski 
if “ these dreary Platonic mptuius ” are to be called 
Ohristian poetry. Mrs. Browning, on the other band, in the 
rather ramnling Study of Greek Christian Poets inserted in the 
fourth volume of her poems, characteristically observes that be 
was the chief, for true and natilral gifts, of all our Greek Christian 
poets, and it was his choice to pray lyrically l)etween tlto dew and 
the cloud rather than to preach dogmatically between the doxies ”; 
and she proceeds to oil'ur a metrical translation of two of his kter 
and more definitely Ohristian odes. In her “ Wine||^ Cyprus ” 
occurs the stanza:— 

And wc both praised your gfimesius, 

For the firc shot up his odos, 

Though the Churcth was soared propitious 
As he whistled dogs and gods. 

Mr. Kingsley in like manner introduces him as “the Squire 
Bishop” into Hypatia, where ho refers to his “most charming 
letters,” and praises him highly as a man, hut is not far wrong in 
describing him us a man “ with a very clear pmctical faculty, and 
a very muddy speculative one,” though priding himself especially 
on the latter. And. now we have pibbubly recorded all and more 
than all that most educated men know about Bynesius. Yet he 
deserves to be remembered for his own sake, and for the peculiar 
place he holds in the Church hiatoi^ of the fifth centaiy, and M. 
Druon has done well to edit his works, though the prelimi¬ 
nary “ Study ” will be likely to ^ find more readers than 
the works themselves. The few indeed who desire to ac- 

a uaint themselves with the poetical and philosophical musings of 
be worthy bishop—nut that ho was a bishop when he compost 
them—would pronably and reasonably prefer to consult the ori¬ 
ginal. The translator has done wisely in not attempting a metrioid 
version of the hymus* The present volume is, we mesume, though 
he does not say if, a second edition of his ric'^ Qkwti dc 
iS'yn^sMts, pnMiahed m 1859. 

Bynesius belongs to that comj^antiirBly select but not nodistin- 
guished clase of which St. Ambrose ie nsuatly taken as the repre- 
sentativof #lio weed aliBost at alioit&d fim Paganism to to' 
episcopate. 'We cannot of couiee antdy to soeh men to favoitrito 
fmw df eonten^^ry Jacobites at%llotson, who was accused, 
quite toomeily, of having *<beco ma a father of the Church 

* dt FtotaH. IWnites eattlremUst, . 

pour la writo m m Fstout, et ptoWsd’ans fitude biogmtotae at \ 
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without ever haviqg been her eon." But Synesius, like Ambrose, 
was only a cateohumen when called to the metropolitan see of 
Ptolemais, and his ordination followed closel;^ on hU baptism. 
He was born at pyrene, but there is no exact information as to 
the date of his birth; M. Druon places it, on plausible giounds, 
about 370 A.]>. His family claimed descent from the Dorian in¬ 
vaders of Peloponnesus—tne children of Hercules—who had emi¬ 
grated fi^om Greece with Battus a thousand years before, and 
colonized wbat was afterwards called the Pentapolis, on the 
coast of Aftioa. Bynesius passed his boyhood at Oyrone, and 
seems to have followed a military career for a short time *, but bis 
tastes from the tirst were literary and intellectual, and in early 
youth he resorted to the famous schools of Alexandria, where he 
became a devoted end favourite pupil of Hypalw, whose influence 
over him only ended with his life. Her brilliant career and its 
terribly tragic close wiU be familiar to all Mr. Kingsley's readers, 
but the following sketch is worth reproducing here:— 

Fillc do Tlu^on d’Alcxnndrio, cdlM)ro innthdmaticion, irypatio eut po^ 
premier iriaitre s»n pure. JXmtie d’une rare intolligcnri^ i l* 4 ;fe oil, 
d'ordinaire, on aljorde it peine lea mjrieus(‘s etudes, dlo avail doji apjirofoiidi 
lea ninlhematiquea ct la pliilosophie. Daus lu il^elin dos tntours tiiiionneH, 
la femme, depuis loncrtemm, avail cessd do hu reaformor dans rintorienr du 
gvndcee: & IVxcinple d*Artoldpi(;;(<nio, doiit ello, avail anna douto die la 
diKciple k Athbnca, avant do dovenir son danilo, llypatio monta dans la 
rhnire du profeaseur. TiientAt Jo nombroux imdileurs sc presserent aux 
lecous do cette ieuno fille, vCtuo du raanteau de pliilosoplu*. Kile eolipsa 
loamaitrca les ]mis savunta; die no ftouvuit sm-tir (luVuvironndo d’line foutc 
d'adniinitours qui lui faisaient cortdge. l*ltjs d’uiie foi^ dlo dut s'arroter 
aiir la place publiquo pour expliquer l^lnton ct AriRtoto. Sa beautd, an 
Hcionce, lo charmo de sa parole, tout en cllo justidait co litre do Muko quo 
lui ddeema souvcul rentnousiasino de aes eoutoinporuina. I4CS frrdcos dc sn 
personue dnronlRuns douteojouier boaucoup aux adductious de rou eloquence: 
coniniont no iwint aimer la sagi’sso sorlie tVuno tdlo bouchc ? A I’odmira- 
tion (|ue faiaait iiallro llypatio se joi^nlt souvoiit uii sentimool pins tPiidro ; 
die rinnpira, mais anns reprouvor jamais. Fn renonqant k cotlc cxistonee 
obscure et modestc qui sied ai bion k la fomme. die n’avait pas voulu giirder 
les passions dc son noxe ; dlo s’etait retiring tuul (Mitibre dans los diosos dn 
Vesprit. Nul soup^ou conlrc la pureto dc ca vie ne !>e niela k oe concert 
cVapplttudisseinents qui aVlcvuit vora die d’uiic foulu ardentc ct enivree. 
Elle Rc mtu'iu, mnia suiir ho donner jnmnis, dit-on, k son oixmx ; la femme 
rests vlergc : In jcune ne'oplatoiueienmi n’avait voulu voir dans lo mariiige 
qu'uno unioifi dcs iutclligenees. 

From Alexandria Synod us went to Athens, whero liowever 
his hopes were bitterly disappointed. “ Perish,'’ he cried, “ the 
wretched pilot who conducted inehitliei! Athens has retained 
nothing of splendour, but a name that once was famous.” Ho 
returned to Gyrene, and in 397, when the country hud suffored 
from a double scourge of earUniuake and locusts, was despatched 
^ his fellow-citizens on an embassy to the JCinperor Arcndiiw at 
donstantinoplo, whore ho was dutiiiued for Ihrtu) years. This 
long stay gave him abuudant opportunity of hearing the 
sermons of the “ golden-mouthed ” Bt. Chrysostom, and Neander 
speaks of his praying in the churches and iiiiding his prayers 
answei^d. At all eveuts the tirst gorras of Chi-istian belief were 
apparently iiuplautod in his mind at that period. He spoke with 
remarkable boldness before the Emperor on the responsibiliti^ of 
soreruignfcy, but nevertheless won his approbation, and gained, 
as he tells us in his letters, great advantages fur the 
Pentapolis. On his return he ef^tublishud a further claim on the 
gratitude of his countrymen by the active part he took 
in defending his native city against the inroads of the 
bauds of barbarian brigands who infested the neighbourhood. 
But his own delight was in a retired life in the country, divided 
between hunting and philosophizing, or as Mrs. Browning puts it 
his ** odes ” and his ** dogs.” In 403 he again visited Alexandria, 
when he onf not only Hypatia but the patriarch Theophilus, who 
appears t<^ave gained a considerable inlluooco over him, and he 
now formally became a Christian neophyte. Theophilus helped 
on h|s conversion by providing him with a Ohristian wife, to whom 
ho became tepderly attached. On his return after two years to 
Gyrene, his military energies were once more brought into pky in 
the siege of the city, and his country estate was occupied and pil¬ 
laged by the invadeis. Sis years latpr, when according to 


that he said, when first elected, ''God Himself and tbe^w baVe 
given me a wife by the sacred hand of Theo^ulus, and 1 declare 
that I will not separate from her." M. l>raon however joins 
issue on both points. As regards the wife, he relies cbietiV on 
the unvsiying rule of the age—to which there is no recorded esa« 
ception—forbidding bishope to marry, or, if married, to retain their 
wives, and on the fact that bis subsequent letters oontrin no 
mention of her. On the other point there is the direct ^timdaj^ 
valeat quarvtum. of Photius ana Evagrius, that after his baptism 
his faith was absolute and unreserved. His biographer thus sums 
up the matter:— 

II se fM^para done do sa fomme, dont ses Jettros et scs ouvragos ne none 
ontretiennent pint, dcfsornuiis. 11 avail voulu se voir oiiiourd de nombreux 
enfants; quaud il eut perdu les His qui lui dtaient iids avant son entree 
dans le sacordoce, il rests seiU. EnOn. dans les dcrits qu'il composa aprh» 
sou (fldvation k I’dpiscOFat, malgre quriques expressions empruntdes kses 
nnciens suuveuirR, ou ne trouvo aucune trace de doctrines contrairea aux 
dogincs ehrdticus; le pliilosopho paroit encore, tnais so confondant cette 
fois aveo rc'vp<]ne rdulleineut orthodoxe. A moitis de le declarer hypocrite, 
coiiiment s’oxnliqucr lu rlguour quHl ddploya plus turd duns son diockse 
centre le.R bdrcticiucR ? Ln confnrmitd do son lunguge avee la fol catholique 
dut 6tre sincere ; car ricn iic nous autorise k croire qu’il ait pu, qu’il ait 
voulu Jamais ddguLwr sa pensde. Lui-m6mo avail dit: “ J’eu prends k 
tdmoiii Dion ct les liommus: si jamais jo suin dlcvd k rdpiscopat, ie ne 
foindrai ptia d’adlidrcr k cloa dogiucR qiio je ii’admettrniR ]Hiint; je ne 
ufu'liorai {toiiit iiics croyancus, ct jamais nia bouche ue coiitrcdira mon 
cojur. 

Of his vigorous and conscietiiious discharge of Iiis episcopal 
duties there can at all events be no room for doubt. His fearless 
reprimand and final excommunication of the savage tyrant, 
Andronicus, governor of the Pentapolis, commands, as it deserves, 
the warm admiration of writers like Milman and Neander, not 
much given to approval of such acts of ecclesiastical authority. 
M. Druou quotes the decree in full:— 

“ L’Eglise dc I’tolemais mlrcRRu k toules Icr Kgliscs dc la trrre, ses 
Rrcju's, le ddcict Ruivunt: Qu’Andronicus, 'I’hoas ct Icura cmnplioes no 
ti'ouvcrit aiicuii temple uuvort; quo tonics les dcmcuios sacri'e.s, tons los 
licHix saints Icur soiuiit liirmvs. Lo ddinoii u’k point dc jilnco <lanR lo 
jiaradis : r’iI y entro fiirtivoinciit, on Ten chasse. Jo prCRcris done anx 
simples ciioyona ot aux magistrals dc no point partager avee oux le mdme 
toil ui la incniu table; je le prescris surtout aux prdtrcR, qui dovront no 
point les saliicr pendant'leur vie, iii lour accordcr aprks la inorl les iionneurs 
do la sepulture, bi «pic)qu’un inepiiso notre Eglise particulikru, k cause du 
pen d’importaiice dc la villc, ct njcucillo ceux qu’cUe oxcomTUuiiio, comme 
s'il dtait dispciisK^ do lui obdir pnrcc qii’cllo est pauvre, ()u’il sacho quo c’ost 
iliviserrKglisc,unc,d’opr(iS In voloiitddu Christ. Quel qu’il soil, Idvitc, prStro 
oil eveqm*, nous le mettrons nu rang d’Andronicus, nous no lui donuerons 
point la main, nous no niangorons point k la m6mc table, bien loin do nous 
associcr dans la celdbration dcs saints my»tercs k quiconque ani'a pria Ic 
parti d’Andronicus ou de Timas. 

It was perfectly succosaful. Androuicua fell into disgrace with 
the court, was deprived of his uilice, and reduced lu extromtlftis- 
tresB, whereupon the bishop received and sheltered him, and com¬ 
mended him to the charity of Thq^ophiliis. He was a firm up¬ 
holder of the orthodox faith against Arianism, but sternly 
repressed all attempts to pei’secute heretics either in their persons 
or their property. Curiously enough there is the same uncertainty 
about the date of his death as about that of his birth. M. Druon 
thlnhs his episcopate lasted only thi'oe years, and that ho died iu 413, 
soon after tlio death of his third son,* but there is no proof of this 
beyoud the negative evidence of his latest extant letter, addressed to 
Hypatia, bearing that date. At the Council of JOnhesus in 431 
another bishop, Euoptiue, represented the see of rtolemais, and 
tlio death of Bynesius must therefore have occurred somewfiere 
between those diitos. It is commonly placed in 430, and Euoptius 
is supposed to have beeu his brother. But this also is a mere 
conjecture. 

We have not loft ourselves much room for discussing the 
writings of Synesiius. The “ charming letters " and the hymns are 
undoubtedly the most interestJmg of these, though we are harddy 
prepared to rate the Utter as highly as Mrs. Browning, indeed 
Cosaubon, who calls him piarmi miMorurn ddidmn, Tn^ are one 
hundred and fifty-seven lettetis extant,' ranging from 394 to 413, 
but the text is in a very unsettled state. They throw a good deal 


great crisis df his life. The Bishop ofTtolomais, who was metro¬ 
politan of the province of Gyrene, died, and the people elected 
Bynesius his successor, quite us much probably on account of the 
civil and military capacity he hiid shown as from religious 
reasons; for in those days "the episcopal office was a sort of 
id above its directly spiritual functioi ” ' 
rding to Evagrius, ** had not yet reoei 
sacrament of regeneration," was by no means eo^r to accept the 
honours thus abruptly thrust upon him. He thought himself 
unworthy of so high and sacred an office, and moreover his 
marriage was in the way. and he had doctrinal difficulties. 
He still adhered to the Platonic notion of the pre-existence of 
souls, he believed in the eternity of niatiei*, ahd had doubts about 
the resurrection. The elder clergy, however, pressed the acceptan<» 
of the post upon him, and declared that the Holy Spirit who hro 
begun a good work in him would certainly complete it, and his 
ouiscop^ consecration would make a new nuan of him. His friend 
Thoophilus, to whom he candidly stated his difficulties, urged the 
same advice, and finally consecrated him at Alexandria in 410, 
after be had i^pent some months there with him. 

The question at once arises whether Synesius really became a 
bishop, as Miliuan says, without renouncing his semi-nagan 
opinions, and without separating from his wife. Ohateaub^d, 
who is followed \jf Vfilemmn, says " On lui laissa sa femme et see 
o^ioni, «t on le fit dvd^ue " and we know from bis own letters 


the Church. There is by the way something rather amuri ng Iq M, 
Dimon’s surprise at so elevated a member of the hierarahy re- 
servinp: all his homage for the patriarch of Alexandria, while" of 
the prince of bishops, the pontin who at Home protects the l^mbs 
of the Apostles against the barbarians, there is not a single word." 


seema never to have occurred to him that the Roman pOatifif by 
no means occupied the same place in the estimate of a 
prelate of the fifth century, especially on Eastern prelatey^ Us in 
that of a modern Ultramontane. As regards the fiymns 
Druon agrees with Milman that their prevailing tone is mors 
that of pagan philosophy than of Christianity, some three or four 
only belonging , to the latter class; most of them were written before 
his conversion, and are merely a versified form of his pbilosopbical 
Ideas. In short he cannot fairly be considered, li^ Gregory of 
Nazianzus for instance, a Ohristian poet. Hi his philosophy 
Synesius was rather n disciple than i teacher, and did lut(e 
more than reproduce—muddilv as Mf«%ingslay phrases 
ideas of his masters. He had a taste rathw tbuk a genius fo r 
metaphysics, and he formed no sohool. His priaeipal woriis of ihiS' 
kind are the treatises On BwcAfrncs and On both of 

which are more litmary then j^luloiQ^deal; neithet them Is 
^finifely tiiefrtic^stUllessOhristisii. ^.dei^ofthe;2lMdNis|h^^ 
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THE WAR. 

^pHB sHpflit successes wiih whicli the Afghan campaign 
X has begun are only important as far as they indicate 
ihe foresiglit and readiness of the Indian GoTornment. 
The capture of Ali Masjid cost some valuable lives in an 
ineffectual attempt to occupy one of the heights which 
command the fort. Another detachment having boon 
more fortunate in cutting the lino of retreat, the garrison 
evacuated the place with the loss of some guus and touts 
and of a few prisoners. The generals in command have 
probably, while ijiSy wore waiting for the declaration of 
war, detorminod 6n the positions to be taken and occupied 
in preparation for a forward movement in the spring. 
If it is found practicable to take JollaJabad before a 
auspension of opeiutions, the whole of the Khybor 
Pass will bo in the possession of tho invading army. 
There is reason to hope that the neutrality or aid of tho 
border tribes has been secured, and the throe or four 
months of winter may bo turiiod to good account in tho 
collection of stores and the improvement of communi- 
bajjions in the rear of the army. Tho other columns liave 
thus far enconntered no serious resistance. It is not 
known whether tho siege of Candahar will be at¬ 
tempted before the end of the autumn campaign. It is im¬ 
possible to anticipate the effect on tho Ameer’s counsels 
i£ the aotual commeucemont of war, but perhaps 
some illusions which may have affected his recent 
conduct are already dispelled. He may probably liavo 
persuaded himself, not without plausible grounds, that the 
Hnglish Government was afraid to risk collision with his 
Bussian patrons, or that the policy of England was 
really directed Lord Lawrence and Mr. Gladstone. 
Since the rejection of his overtures in 1873 dis¬ 
like of England which he had previously entertained 
has been Jarjgely mingled with contempt. He has now 
l&mt that it is possible to exhaust the patience of a 
i^Oovemment which he has been accustomed to defy with 
.impunity. From another point of vioat^ a check at thb 
wtaet of the campaign may have seemed to him tolerable 
drud almost welcome. Although it is not known whether 
Bussian Government has entered into any formal 
with the Ameer, it has probably assured him of 
ion. The case has now arisen in which any pledges 
nay have been given must be cither repudiated or 
ed. The Ameer will bo fully justified in demanding 
luppert, with the alternative of submission to the 
Po^er which proves to be the stronger and more 

veedkite. The Btilroian journals which a few weeks ago 
nnile^onsly, and with official .sanction, proclaimed tho 
i defending Afj^anistan aminst English invasion, 

perhaps, have convinced, the Ameer that they were 
' jjMitied to speak in thd'name of the Government which 
flnji^ted and instigated their violence. General Kauiv 
enlaravagant speech at Tashkend offered still more 
o^ot encouragement to resistance; yet, if Shere Ali is 
shifting politics of Europe, he 
the Emperor, who through his Qoymjxoji- 
! immediate war in Asia, has recently 

'm^'l^urope the, most positive assurances of his in« j 
tii comply with tho obUptions of treaties and i 
the peaoe,. Notwithstanding the factious; 

W raised in England, the i 

on the day which had p^viously i 
#ai a pimdent and oven a paoifio measnve. < 


j Tame acquiescence in Russian supremacy at Cabul would, 
j by provoking fresh affronts, have ended in an ultimate 
rupture, at a time when Russia might have been more 
ready than at present for'war. 

' Although a considerable expenditure is necessarily in* 
currod, there is reason to hope that the preliminary opera¬ 
tions of tho campaign will not be extraordinarily costly. 
The climate will render active operations before the spring 
impossible; and, except perhap.s in tho direction of 
Candahar, tho army will be within easy reach of tho 
frontier. It is even possible that during tho compulsory 
truce Shere Ali may reconsider his prospects of success 
and impunity; but it may bo hoped that the Vicebot will 
nob compromise tho dignity of his Government and 
destroy tho effect of a vigorous policy by allowing any 
negotiation for compromise. Most of all is any discussion 
of Afghan affairs with tho Russian Government to be depre¬ 
cated as at the same time timid and dangerous.# In his late 
Proclamation, the Viceroy has rightly and boldly announced 
the determination of England to allow no intervention by any 
other.Power in Afghan affairs. Tho principle has been 
recognized on several occasions by the Russian Qcvem- 
ment, and its maintenance is indispensable to the security 
of the Indian Empire. It is not necessaiy, though it might 
be just, to insist at St. Petersburg on tho withdrawal of 
tho Husakn Envoy from Cabul. Sheub Alt, and not tho 
Emperor Alexander, must bo convinced by material oi^u- 
ments that the continuance of the mission will not be 
allowed. If the expedition effects tho purposes for which 
it is designed, the blaster of the Russian jonmals and tho 
calculated insolence of General Kaufmann will not have 
been without advantage. In that event the Indian 
vemment will have proved not only that it can punish the ^ 
contumacy of a troublesome neighl^ur, but also that it has 
no rival to fear on the frontiers of the Empire. It is highly 
pr()bable that difficult political and military questions will 
arise, ^n after a campaign has been successfully ooiw* 
eluded; but the demand of eager partisans that the do- 
tailed intentions of the Government should be immediately.' , 
disclosed is absurdly premature. Amongst other objects^' 
Lord Beaconsfield’b scientific frontier must bo determine 
as an incidental result, and not as tho main object of a 
war. In gonoral such precautions must bo taken as will 
prevent a renewal of recent complications. It will probably 
be found necoss^ to deprive English ]j>edants of tho 
opportunity of invoking supposed doctrines of inter¬ 
national law on behalf of a prince who will perhaps have 
become even less nominally mdopendont than at present. 
All parties are agreed that a permanent occupation of 
Afghanistan wiU bo undesirable, though it will be neces¬ 
sary after the conclusion of peace fio retain the control 
of the mountain passes. A Hmit to the military force 
and to the diplomatic oopipoteiicj of the Ameer may be 
properly imposed. 

Lord Cbandrook’s despatch has both olucidated the 
cause and justified the prosecuUon of the war; bat Sir 
Henry Rawlimson’s paper in tho Nineteenth Oentimf on: 
the Afghan Otiais is stul more instructive. In his jndg# 
ment, the feeling of the Ameer to England 

first .produoedi^®l)[ and discourteous tone of 
Lawrbnc$e^s ; and it was oonfihned by the 

refusal of. Lo^ Mam ^ the instruotions of the ]^mo 
Government^ tp firive hitn any definite torontiK dt protec* 
tion. H< AiMoraolr thtnki tilut the Bnyoj who 
attended xg,, oan» to 8iink,Wth • 
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dispoBitiori' ^nforl 

tpato tlint, arIJIrd CRAWn?|fctJ(>R*|tatc8, tb^ Bjbme Gdvotik* 
jnent wasj l^.willing than ,tli0 £b concodo any 

part of'' s^Eiiu's demands. Afto^ 1875 Sukue Ali 
comraittted A^Hes^f ttnfriendly acta, including “ raids on 
“ the frontier,* ontil% stoppage of trade, and frccin^t acts of* 
“ indignity and outrage.’^ fn 1876 ho rtijocted, through 
hia Envoy at Peshawur, concessions offered by Sir Lewis 
Pelly of more than the dcinaiida which ho had preferred 
in 1869 and 1873. Since that time he lias increased his 
military force, niasst'd troops on tho English froutior, 
made prcparatioiis for a religious war, and corrospoiidod 
for tlic purpose witii jMidioiuetan border cliiefs openly 
subsidized by the English Clovernmont. Much less piovo- 
eation would have justifictl a rupture ; but the AMiiJ;ii’>s con¬ 
duct might perhaps have h(jen overlooked if the ])rcsericc 
of the Russian l^hivoy at Cahiil had not rendered it im¬ 
possible to decline tho cliallenge. Sir H. Hawmnson 
clearly shows :bli(a.t tho Russian luission was part of a con- 
certed scheme 01 hostility. Tho apportionmont of hhiiuo 
to Viceroys and (jovormm'nis may now have 01113^ a 
Hooondary iiiterosi, but past liistoiy and present nro 

closely connected. Wlicu it is snid tlnit the alicnsitLon 
of SiTEUE Ali from alliance Avilh England was completed 
live ycars^p ago, and ilmt many things have happened in 
the interval, tho answer is tljat it is as nec(?ssar\" now 
as in 1873 to accejd th(‘ I'csponsibility of controlling A fgliiin 
policy and of defeTiding Afghan ierritoiy against itu.si-iisiu 
encroachment.* Tho (linVionoo between tho two ocouslons 
is that tho Govcrnnieut of 1873 might possibi}' have oh- 
taiinod by frieudl^^ agreement the objesots which the actual 
Government ai’e com))olled to pursue by an uncorlain and 
expensive struggle. Ivord NoirniiiuooK aa’us instj'mrtCMl to 
inform the Amkeu that tlio question of Russian aggression 
was not imminent., and i.hat duo procauti(ms wouhl bo taken 
at tho proper time. pioper time has mpidly arrived ; 
but tho iiat.uro of the pr(Hjautieiis to bo tiiken is greatly 
altered. The lute (Jlovtji-jimoni, perhaps unintiaiiioualR, 
aunouncod lb j)m‘{)0.so wliicU some of its nicmbers and 
many of its suppertoiv now nqnidinte. The answer given 
to SlIEEE Alil distiTietly iniplio«l that if Russia intoj-fored 
in Afghanistan aoincthing iiidetiiiito -would bo ilono. 
A Russian Envoy is now at Oabul employed on a 
mission avowedly hostile to England, ujid the 
Afghan Committee denounce tho Govorntneiii for doing 
anything. Perhaps Lord IjWVREWio and thoscj Avhom he 
unfortunately conde.scojjds to lead would argeo that tlio 
occasion contom])lated was a hostile demons ti a Lion 011 the 
pai’t of Russia, and neda friendly ovoi*tni‘c to the ruler of 
Cabul. Yet Indian stfitcsmcii luivo not been in the habit 
of objecting to the odvanrto of Russian con(|uest bccauso it 
might bo injurious to Sui liE Ali or to other neigljbour.s of 
the Indian Kmpii’e. 1 'hey apprehended designs not 
against Cabul, but against India; and, if they could have 
cfxercised a cLeic(’, tJicy would assuredly have pre¬ 
ferred a Russian invasion of Afghanistan to a Russian 
alliance with Hiierk Aj^i. It therefore appears either that 
the communicat ion of 1873 was utterly unmeaning, or that it 
expressed a purjiuso which i.s wholly inconsistent with the 
contention of the Afghan Committee. Jt might or might 
not he worth while to dwell on the miscarriage of iivo 
years ago, if tho same issue Avero not more summarily 
robed by tho reception of tho RussiaTi Envoy, by tho 
rofusal to receive an English Mission, and generally by the 
AilEfitt’s deliberate prcfei'Cnco of Russian protection to 
Englbh alliance. 


THE MEETING OF PARLIAMENT, 

T he motives which have prompted the Gincrnmeni to 
summon Parliament for an autumnal Session are so 
obvious and so unimpeachable, that no one can allege that 
any other course could have b 6 en properly taken. To a 
considerable portion of Englbh society an autumnal 
Session involves some inconvenienoe, hut the inconveni¬ 
ence is of a very triiliug charact<er^ and is never seriously 
put forward by those -who are principally concerned as 
any reason for avoiding the discha.™ of a public duty. If 
it 18 right that Parlianumt should be called together for 
tho autumn, members of Parliament are, os a rule, quite 
willing to attend. It is now right that Parliament should 
meet at once for financial and political reasons. It b not 
mdrely that money has to be found for an Afghan war. 
Parliament has to decide not only what money s^ll be 


supplied),^ bu£suppl^ il)b TJndei' ilio ousbum- 
stad«osi'th4: hai^o arisen, It m the sole arbiter of .thb 
demands to bo mride upon India. When onr Indi^ 
troops are moved beyond the Indian frontier, the 
ordinary ^inachineiy of, Indian fiqanco b suspended, 
and a tsialty"^ difreront in|icliiue^ is brought into play, It 
is no longer the Secretary of State and his Council who 
decide wliat India shall pay for fhe expedition; il? is tho , 
tAvo Houses of Parliament. This, extraordinary protection 
ha.s been invented for the humble taxpayers qf India in 
order to guard them against an extraordinary danger, 
Tlu’y arc not to ho made the victims of an adventurous 
Vi(;oro3 , or of a Socrotary of Slate who finds himself un- 
AvillingJy committed to an adventure. Parliament itself ^ 
st(3ps ill and says wlicthcr they are to hear now bu'rdtns.^i 
or not. It is not indeed absolutely necessaiy that P|ir- 
liamcnt should at once be called together to decide the 
(piestioii. Tlioro might ho tiny wars technically falling 
Avithin tho language of tho Act, on account of which it 
would ho ridiculous that Parliament should ho specially 
summoiKTcl; and to meet such cases it is provided that 
it .shall be enough if Parliament, when assembled for 
other pur]»o.sos, prc)nouiice.s its judgment within a limited 
tiiiu?. liui the Afghan war is by no means a little War; 
it is, on the conli'niy, one of tho most serious in which 
iiidian troops could bo engaged. And tho. protection 
ol' the natives oP India is not tho only ‘ object 
of this arrangement by Avhich tho consideration of a war 
bo3’^t)Tid tlio frentier is submitted directly to Parliament. 
There fire Iiulian wars Avhitdi arc purely Indian, and there 
aro others which may properly bo called Imperial. There 
caji Uj no doubt that the Afghan war is qf tho latter oha- 
T’acter. It is part of a geiieiul rt?sistaiio|jr^|ib tho encroatdi- 
1! I cuts of Russia. Tho expense of sucli a Avar must neces- 
Hurily be borne in part by England. No authority short 
of tliat of Parliament can projTerly pronounce that this is 
so, hovvoA'cr notorious it may bo. English taxpayers are 
not to be lighil3^ taxed for any purposes short of Imperial 
ones, a.n(l although thei’o can bo no dispute in the present 
case, it i.s 01183' imagino cfisos in wliicli it would bes right 
that thci'o should be much discussion and hesitation before 
Parliament .‘idinitted tliat an Indian 'v\’ur was also an Impe¬ 
rial one. As it happens, there is now no difliculty in Parlia¬ 
ment (lotu'iling that lueb’a, so far as it can afford to pay, 
must contj-ibuto to the expenses of the Avar, or that 
Enghiud must coiiteibuto the rest. The question is as 
to the respective amoniits wdiich shall bo furnished by tho 
treasuries of England and India. But then this is a 
qu(‘stitni of tho highest importance. Tho Ministry has to 
make, and Parliament has to ratify or modify, a proposal 
Avhicli shall be equally just to the two countries, and it is 
easy to see how dilticult it is to frame such a proposal if 
any 0110 will take the troublo to sketch for himself what 
the [iroportionate contributions should bo. So many 
puzzling issues are involved, that it will be much easier 
to liiiit that tho proposal of the Goverumont is wi'ong 
than to suggest any other less free to objocticn. 

The debate on tho Afghan war will, however, bo much. 
m<.)ro of a political than of a hnancial character, and it is 
in every way desirablo that it should be searching and ex¬ 
haustive. It is unavoidable that it should be somewhat 
personal and somewhat coloured by party feeling. The 
debate must deal with tho past and the future as well as 
with tho prosont, aaid if Conservatives contend that eveiy^ 
thing right lias been done by LordhlAYO and Lord Litton, 
«,Jjibai*als will contend that nothing wrong was done by. 
Lord Lawrence or Lord Noethbrook. It is idle tb say 
that Avo aro in forth© present war and can gain*nothingby 
raking up tho past. On the contrai^ it is a most de¬ 
sirable check on the policy of each successive Vioeroy.*Jbhat 
ho should know that on groat occasions and on In^rial 
issues his policy may at any time bo reviewed 
to bo defended in Parliament. There is no reason 
Lord Lawrence and Lord Nobtubkook should be ssi^ 
criticism if they deserve it. They are perfectly oompet§B|te .y 
take care of themselves, and will be able to say wj^t 
meant and why they meant it. It is contended by 
their critics that they were unwise in doolining jte tet^ete 
in tho^ civil wars 01 Afghanistan, and in nof^'jinflqlently 
appreciating the serious dangers of Russian %gHisxi 6 n* 

If their critics are right the points raised ars^jMT^uoh * 
importance that no consideration for the feeljz^ of ex* 
Viceroys ought to baffle Parliamentary inquiry.^ If tlteir 
critics c^e'AVTong, the country will gain by ^beug 
by those who are competent to show it that, the atiMt .ii> 
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unfounded. 1 ?he history of India is singularly oon- 
tmuons, and we maybe suro ilmt tho ({nestions of tho 
past will bo the questions of tl^o future. JTIjjle divisions 
that wUl take place arc of mmov^nporiauco, ftir *tlio Go- 
Tcmtuont is suto of its mujontios. Hut tho buftinuss of 
Parliament is not only to divide, but to disenea; and it is 
by tilt diseussion quite asnmeli as by the division that the 
nitiniate policy of tho nation is to bo dotenniiu'd Tf 
dierussion showed tliat tlio really wise thing for Kngl ind 
to do is to intorfcio in tho civil wars of its barbaious 
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m the witTiess4)cr|^ rurtirt hifdily commend itsWf ib pmwtmi 
of good social standing. The institution pfJpbbiic PrtH 
secutor would put an end to ariinJJrcrjmiitS f/t tWs kind; 
and Mr./Uktoss, though not without imnness, is still voiy 
good-natuml, and may not like to tiiiio with iustitn* 
turns winch aro so well ealeulTjted to meet the wants and 
Wishes of jieihom. wbom h<$ 1ms mail} boiiiil and poUbiool 
roasonH for dcniiiiig to com ilnio 


noLglibours, and to go out as far as possible to 
Tuoeb the advancing llnssians, the nation would 
bavi* fixed ideas, instead of ^cry lia/y and floating 
r»idt‘a,iit, on these niomcntouM points I'here is ns 311 no 
reason to snppOHO that tho Oovorniiicut slnncs the views 
of its extreme hiippoiteis In some dncctions t m.i) 
fi<‘eui to lean towards thi‘ra, while m otln rs it leans diei- 


EV-AIlMsTFIlS \NI) TUi: AHllIVN QUJ:«JTICW. 

rMlTM Afghan Conos]iondcm(‘ coiiiains n nearly com- 
1 plcte InstovN of the icliitions between the Indian 
(io\eiiiim*nt and Siii iii Air. It is f leur that tho Ami'T ids 
good-will might at diibnnt times have»been secured. 


fcmly against thorn. Hut tin* (ro\cninient itsdt will t.iki* 
pait in iho discussion, and will jiillmnce ])ul>lic opinion 
It may show tlial iicilhoi of tlic rnal polniis is quite 
right or quite wrong, and it iiny suggest a thud which 
will commmid it*-elf to ilie public Pei ha])h on no o( e isuni 
in lecent yi'ius has thdo beim tNO giciit a seojie tor tin iii- 
fiuoiiec of j’urliamontaiy diseiusion on publu opinion hoi 
i^lio issue IS ouo of which 01 dm ii > poldu inns .ue not w< II 
qualified to speak it is a time when st ilt siin 11 and 


tijongh it ni.iy still be doubted wbether a gnaranioo of 
liisd)uisi^ could h )\(‘1 )olmi ])n](hntl> given IlisabenR- 
turn was rntlua* lompleted iluii causcMl by tlio remli 
of tho Hiiiil.i negotiations ot iSy^ Ijord SvilSlium, ou 
bis n(‘( cssion i > otlii'e, eoinnn need .1 new policy by uiging 
on tho Indian (lovcinnn nt the a[ipoinlm(>itt of hlngbsh 
agents to reside nt diHi'ient })Oint in Alglianistau ; but 
tlu' Amm K had aheidv toniud lutimato relations 
with Uusma uiul Kij IjIwis l*iin\ mission had no 


Governors must have tlnni sa;^, wlien adoitinitij knowledge chance of sucecss The ufie.il to admit English agents 
and wido views and a sense <it sjuious lospousibibt s <"in wouhl ]n ihaps not have led to wav, but for the recejition 
alone command confidenee , and wilt n those who think ot of the Uiissi.m Mihsioii at t’alail Jt seems that obstaokiK 


then conntry aa well as their ])aity ate wailing to liaiii 
Tlioro will bo d!fc the opening of the Scs^lon, or .is soon 
as convenient after it, tho usu il annonmimciit of Minim - 
rial measures Whatever Hu ) in ly lie, thc'y are not likcl;^ 
to ovcito much interest.* The Ihidgot will provoke n il 
oVIlitmejii when the time foi it comes, but, upiil fioiii 
the Budget, iho ])i03ects of tho (h)\ei*nmiuit will not 
awaken much controvirs^ The (loveriiment is not cv- 
p<( led to do mucli, it piobably dots not wish to do much, 
mid it IS huro to be able to do Uss fliau li wishes Its 
nincipal work will be in tho icgion of law It nin^ lx* 
loped that the evpectalioiisof tlu (hiwi 1 nor will lx* ful¬ 
filled, and that the ne^t St sion will slc the at ciptanee b^ 
Parliament of tho new Ci niiiud Code If tho nation is to 
Imve 0 Ciimmal Code nt all, it> best ehn*ice of h.iving a 
good one is to accept the ]oini jnodiict of Lord 
III \( OUKN, Mr. Justice Lusii, and Su Jamls Sirriuv 
Kettnt events, too, havt t'oiibpiicd to ilnim foi 
a pit racasaro of Lord Tmins a more eagei welcome 
than it has hiiheito encounteied. llo has been leidy 
with a now Bankrujjtcy Act for years, but ho (‘onld nt*vi r 
pel sunde Parliament that it w*ab woith noticing. Baiik- 
niptey is a very dull siib]ect, iiiul althongh there is a 
general undorst,Hiding tlnit oin bankiuptcy s;ystom is 
cxiicmoly defechve, it seemed lioptdtssl^ wearisome to 
4i»pcnd night after mglit in disc ussiiig the liabilities snd 
duties of such unpU'asaiit pio])le os insolvent tiaders But 
insolvent traders have lecently managed to conf*eiitiati} a 
largo share of public attention to their procec'dings 'Poo 
many honesh families Imve boon ruined, and too many 
gigantic fiiands have bci‘n pcrjictrnted, to admit of any 
fuithcr indifference as to Low insolvcmy can lx* deteeted 
aiud hov^ it ought to bo dr.iU with. The ])iest*ut law 
may ho described as a svstom by which oveij resource 
■of ingenuity has been oxhauslod to eoneeal insolvency, 
to firotect and comfoii mscdvimts, and to waste in 
expenses suoli assets as tliey may possess. A sy.steni 
founded on totally opposite principles would now have 
ov<^y chanoo of being eagerly accepted. Whefclior tho 
grclltost of all tho law reforms to which the Government 
pledged will now be seriously proposed is nnfortu- 
naicly aoubtful The more Mr. Cross oonsidors the ques- 
tldJ\of institnting a Public Piosecutor, the more he will 
^ “ leoiftmo aware how many social prejudices and interests he 
>l^ould have to combat. It cannot be denied that the pre- 
aont of allowing individually to deal with crime as 

they plette has many attractions, and is often found to 
be iftxcdsiibrely convenient. Within tho last few days, for 
example, ''a prosecutor was permitted to drop a case, 
sdthtn^ there was no attempt to deny the gnilt of tho 
prisoner, on the express ground that, if the prosecution went 
' on, piWBW of hign distmerion would bo exposed to a very 
disagrewleetOBs-Gxamina^ It is obvious that a system 
of law tttidsv which a proaectitor can just go fhr enough 
* to expose and min an offbnder, and yet stop short of 
giving kis^distuigmshedfrimd^ tho trouble of appealing 


weie ofliied on iho fiontior to the advance of General 
Hkoi ni m , but as tho Ami 1 u s(*nt 01 dcis tliat ho should be 
weUomod, ilu oppowtiou was piobablj duo to the jiutnot- 
iHTii ot hubordinnto ofTh cis Whatiner ina> have boon Ihe 
policy of successne VneroNS, it has resulted in iho near 
appinuhof a danger which had geutially been thought 
com para Lively remote 'IMie question tor Parliaracnl to 
del ide is whether Afghanistan can bi safely Kunrendered 
to Hussio The mcn‘)sed bitterness winch lias lately been 
iiitioduccd into iiobtnal I'ontrovcrsy is strongly exeni- 
])litu*(l 111 Mr CiniDi ks’s speech and m tho lliiko of 
Auavj Ts IcttcT. Both e\-MinistorM, witli a want of cour¬ 
tesy which has hitherto been u.msiiul, aecnse Ijord Cran- 
ni.ooK, not of (.Hi*kss in.tceuincy, Irtit of dolibemto 
I mistcjuc'-cntfltion Kvi*n if Mr (^nUiDT rs had ground for 
toniplaiiinig that iho quotations from despatches wow 
mcomphtc, mcorivcf, jiml cviu misleading, ho ought 
not to have waul that they weiv diRingoiuious As tho des- 
palchos are now piiMishod, jjord (’liAMiKOOR would have 
comiiiitied a sinridul act of iridrscietion if he Imd intcfir 
tionally iniHrepiest nted their purport The fact appears 
to be that Lord (''rariirook quoted tho language and 
undcistood tho meaning of tho Government of 1873 
eorieelly , but ho ought to have observod that lx>rd 
NoiiiHiiKooh. ]ilac(d a liberal inlorpioiation on tho vaguo 
instmetions which he reeoived The tSLCiii lAttT of Inoia 
had only assured him tliat the Gn-veminent would adhere 
to its < stablished policy. Lord Noui ifRtioOK, with olabo- 
rate and mimito limitations to tho promise, orally 
iiiidoptook in cot tain emit ingencics to assist tho Amuek 
with arms and money, and, if necessary, with troojis. 
After t lie answer had been given to tlio Afghan Envoy, 
the Diiko of AiiOYRL and his colleaguos approved tho 
conduct of tho Viceroy, liut perhaps tlio sanction would 
have been more cordially given if Lord NufiaHBROOk'h 
I undertnking had been as indofinito as tlioir own. If Sir 
H. liwriNsoN’ IS well itifoimed, undue importanoo has 
I Ixx'u atiucliud to the episode ot tho Simla negotiations m 
1873 In his opinion, tho roprosontaiivo of tho Amefr 
como to the interview in an unfnendly temper, without 
any serious desire to conclude an aiTUQg<*mont. The 
Ambkr’s recreated domonstrat ions of lU-will from that time 
forw'ard had their origin m causes anterior to the Simla 
nieotrtig. Both the Duke of Arotil and Mr. OHrLDBua 
find it convenient to pass over tho transactions of tho next 
threo years, because they have persuaded thomsolves that 
Sir Lewis Pblli’s proposals at Poshawur famiahod Smimii 
Au with a new ground of offonoo, 

I'ho unwonted imUtion which finds vent in Hr. 
CHninEBVs ooiisuro of Lord OnAOTitiOOX is not exclusively 
directed a^nst a political opponent. A more tmprovoked 
and more inoxonsaDle attack is made on Sir Babtls Fekeb, 
who is railty *01 having throo or four years ago addressed 
a confidential Homorandnm to tho India Office in 
support of a pbHoy of which Mr. Chilpbbs dis- 
approves. No more lucid or instnictive docomeat 
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has been publiebed dnring the proBont controversy; yet 
Mr. Childers holds up to the ridicnle of a provincial 
audience “ the Chauvinism of a second-rate Indian official/' 
Mr. Childers is an. able, industriousi and naeful public 
Bervantf and it may be added that be generally observes 
the rales of moderation and good taste; but it involves 
no disrespect to bis character and career to say that^ in 
default of opportunity, his services cannot be compared 
to those of the statesman whom he treats with contempt. 
On Indian questions more especially it would bo absurd to 
place the authority of a clever English politician on the 
same level with tliat of one of the most widely experienced 
and most successful of Eastern administrators. Having 
hold posts only below the highest, Sir Bauile Frere is a 
second-rate ^'IniBan official in the sense that ho has not 
been Governor-General of India. If ho liad been appointed 
to that office on any recent vacancy, the selection would 
have commanded general approval. Even if he were 
likely to wish to answer Mr. Childers’s ill-considered 
acensation, he is at present employed in protecting a vast 
colonial territory against a formidable attack of savnge 
tribes. No public man could be named to whom the cant 
nickname of Chauvinist could ho more unfitly applied. 
The former ruler of Scindo, when the administration of 
that great province was organized after the conquest, the 
present Governor-General of South Africa, maj' regard 
with equanimity Mr. Childers’s statement that he is a 
second-rate official and a pugnacious braggart. 

^Neither the Duke of Argyll nor Mr. Childers lays 
sufficient stress on the real causes and on the main justifi¬ 
cation of the war. In Sir H. Bawlinson’s judgment, 
the Ameer hatl given abundant provocation before bis late 
defiance of England ; but it would perhaps have been pni- 
dent to disregard bis hostile demonstrations but for his 
reception of the Russian Envoy at Cabul. It is now 
admitted that the Mission was part of a scheme for an 
armed demonstration against the Government of India. It 
seems that a proposed expedition of the Armenian or 
Caucasian army, under General Loris Melikoef, to the 
borders of India bad been coiisidorod too difficult and ex¬ 
pensive. An advance from Turkestan had been preferred, 
and General Kaufmann, marching in pei’son with the main 
body from Tashkend, was only stopped in conseciuence of 
tbo signature of the Treaty of Berlin. Although the 
column returned to Tashkend, General Skoleteff, in ac¬ 
cordance with the original plan, continued his journey to 
Cabul, and having been honourably received, ho left on 
his departure five Russian offioers to drill the Afghan 
levies. If it is true that ho arrived on the loth of August, 
ho must have known before he left the Russian head¬ 
quarters of the conclusion of the treaty. It seems also 
probable that General Kaufmann’ s inflammatory haningno 
was delivered after the return of General Skolb'I eff from 
Cabul. The Government of India was probably informed 
of all these ti'ansactions before admission into the Afghan 
territory for an English Envoy was formally domandetl. 
It seems by Lord Cranbkook’s despatch that the Viceroy 
had not anticipated a refusal. In any event the country 
will probably agree with Sir. H. Rawlinson that it was 
right to accept the challengo. The Duke of Argyll 
holds that it is impossible to allow Russian influonce to 
preponderate in Afghanistan; yet continued inaction would 
have been equivalent to acquiescence in the redaction of 
the Ameer to the condition of a Russian dependent. 

The recrimination which has for some time past 
occupied the columns of newspapers will probably be 
prolonged into the approaching Session *, but it may be 
hoped that Parliament will not allow personal disputes to 
divert attention from the gravest questions of policy. It 
is not disputed that the troablea on the North-Western 
frontier of India have been caused by Russia for the pur¬ 
pose of diverting the attention of England from the exe¬ 
cution of the Berlin Treaty. Notwithstanding the avowed 
intention of the Emperor to discharge his obliga¬ 
tions in good faith, his principal representatives in 
Europe and Asia express in public their contempt for the 
treaty, or threaten the war against England which the 
Berlin covenants wore intended to arort. Suspicious 
negotiations between Russia i^d Austria are said to have 
resulted in affected disl>elief of the intention or of 
the ability of Turkey io execute the treaty. Obstacles 
to settlement are created or promoted by Russian 
agents in the form of local insurrections against 
the Porie. According to one account, Count An- 
DBASST has assented to the Russian claim that the 
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.stipulations of San Stefano are to be valid, except aa to 
as they are expressly revoked by the Treaty of Borlim 
While intrigue becomes more and more complicated in 
European Turkey, General Kaufmann h^ presented to hie 
Government a memoir on thedangerstobe^prehendedfrom. 
an English occupation of Afghanistan. It is adde^thai 
the opinion of the person who is best acquainted with the 
affairs of Central Asia has produced a profound qffect at 
Livodia or at St. Petersburg. Russian newspapera aie 
now allowed to announce that Russia will interfere in aid 
of Afghanistan, if any movement is made which may bo 
supposed to menace Turkestan. It is even added that 
tbe occupation of Quetta is in itself a violation of tho 
rights of Russia. It is by no means certain that 
a resolute prosecution of the war which has already 
begun may not offer the best secarity against an open 
rupture with a more formidable enemy. Russia never 
withdraws pretensions except in deference to opposition. 
There are many reasons why the Emperor should deprecate 
a war with England; but, n he and his advisers determine 
to run the risk, they will not be conciliated by any 
possible concession. 


AMERICAN RESUMPTION. 

T he Government of tho TTnitod States seems to be in 
earnest in its determination to resume specie pay¬ 
ments ; but some doubt is still entertained whether it will 
effect its object at the time fixed by law. The most 
important condition of the process is satisfied by the 
approximate disappearance of the premium on gold. The 
paper currency has. naturally increased in value through 
tho expectation that it will soon,becOmo convertible. Tho 
banks of Now York have taken measures which arc in- 
.tended to facilitate resumption, and also to counteract the 
policy of Mr. Blaine’s Silver Act. They have announced 
tho discontinuance of special gold accounts, by reserving 
to themselves tho right to repay in legal tender notes 
sums deposited in gold. Gold cheques will no longer be 
exchanged, at the Clearing House; and balances will be 
settled at the discretion of the payor either in notes or iu 
gold. Deposits of silver dollai’.s will only be received under 
special contract to repay tho amount in the same metal; 
and no .Clearing House balances will be received in silver 
except in trifling sums. As it is said that the resolutionB 
of the banks have been concerted with the Secretary oi 
tbe Treasury and approved by the Attorney-General, it 
may bo. supposed that they assume to themselves no powers 
which arc not legal; yet it is difficult to understand how 
tho claimants of balances at tho Clearing House can refuse 
payment in a coin which is expressly declared to bo a legal 
tender. Perhaps a dissentient bank might, if it invested on 
its extreme legal right, bo excluded from the privileges of the 
Clearing House. 1 uo refusal to receive deposits of silver to bo 
repaid in notes or gold is both reasonable and within the 
competence of tlie banks. It would be a ruinous business 
to receive 83 cents with tho obligation to pay 100 confa 
to the depositor; but it might have been supposed that 
bankers, like other debtors, could, without special con¬ 
tract, discharge their liabilities in any coin authorized by 
law. Tho public anno uiApement by the powerful body of New 
York bankers th^tt they will thwart to the utmost of their 
powq^ tile deliberate policy of Congress, furnishes a striking 
comment on the mcasui’o by which tho silver dollar was 
once more made a legal tender. It is indeed said that the 
“ dollar of the fathers,” as tho coin is called by senti¬ 
mental speculators, hod been demonetized by on oversight 
at a time when, through the appreciation of silver in rela¬ 
tion to gold, tho dollar had alroa^ disappeared from cir¬ 
culation. Tho discovery of tho Nevada mines and the 
contemporaneous substitution of gold for silver in the 
currency of tbo German Empire reversed the comparative 
value of tho metals and suggested the possibility; of 
partial repu^diation of debts. The banks are right in de-V 
feating the attempt if they are strong enough; but it 
scorns scarcely probable that their present oppositiofU will 
be wholly successful. '' 

The American advocates of a double standard, if they 
were not convinced by the arguments of European dde- 
gates at tho Paris Conference, must at Ijsast have satis- 
Sod themselves that their favourite system isjnot likely to 
be generally adopted. In England, once more fertile tnan. 
other countries of various theories ,of oniren^, ihev^ has 
for some time past been ^o difference of opinioh ost tbe 
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xxUtintenAnoe of a gold standard, and on tbe misohief 
arising from issnes of inconvertible notes. There might, 
perhaps, be similar nimnimity in America but for the 
various and oonfliotin^ interests created by a ebspension of 
specie payments, which has now lasted nearly eighteen 
years. At one time the premium on gold was so high 
that resumption seemed to be indo6nitely distant; and 
public and private debtors were tempted to discharge 
. their liabilities in a depreciated currency. As the premium 
diminished, sounder doctrines gradually prevailed; and at 
last Congress was induced to fix a definite date for resumption. 
There is" no reason to suppose that a return to specie pay¬ 
ments will involve tho distress which was caused to some 
(ilasscs when a similar operation was effected in England 
sixty years ago. To a later generation it is evident that 
the measure was indispensable, dnd that the difficulty 
would only have b6en increased by postponement. The 
American I^ational Debt is far smaller in proportion to tbe 
national resources than tho English debt at the end of tho 
French war; and the interest has, notwithstanding the 
efforts of dishonest factions, always been paid in gold. 
Private contracts ore, for the most part, of short date, so 
that the payments for which they provide arc made in 
currency of tho value which was assumed by both parties 
when they made their bargain. Economists, men of 
‘ business, and politicians of administrative experience are 
almost all anxious to accelerate the resumption of specie 
payments; but the ultimate decision rests with tho con¬ 
stituencies, and indirectly with their advisers, who are not 
always either wise or honest. 

The agitation for tjie permanent institution of green¬ 
backs as a legal tender had become weaker and weaker as 
debtors had less to gain by tbe use of a currency which was 
rising to a level with gold. To the surprise oven of tho 
promoters of tho movement, it was found that a more 
heavily depreciated substitute might be found for gold. 
Payment in silver would sound more substantial and more 
respectable than payment in paper; and interested dema¬ 
gogues knew that they would not appeal in vain to popular 
ignorance on behalf of the ill-used “dollar of the fathers.” 
The Silver Bill was accordingly passed over the veto of the 
President by both branches of the Logislatnro. As tho law 
now stands, resumption would involve the convertibility of 
Government notes, not into the coin which they were in¬ 
tended to represent, but into silver, which is by 13 percent, 
less valuable than tho gold for which it 4S supposed to 
be an equivalent. The holder of greenbacks may possibly 
prefer his present condition. It is said that the Cabinet 
bas under consideration a scheme for altering the nominal 
and inacenrate valuation of silver in comparison with 
gold; but there is little reason to hope that such a 
measure would receive the assent of Congress. In the 
meantime, it will be difficult to effect resumption, or, in 
other words, to deprive greenbacks of their quality of 
legal tender. Even if the new House of Beprescntalives 
wore converted to economic orthodoxy, the Senate, which 
passed tho Silver Bill by a majority of more than two- 
thirds, has not since been materially altered in its com¬ 
position. 

Both Houses are controlled by the Democrats, and a 
large section of tho party has always inclined to projects 
of inflation; but there has always been a minority which 
has supported a just and reasonable policy on currency. Tho 
Bepnblicans, of whom many had wavered when the silver 
agitation seemed popular, have since discovered that the 
supporters of deprc 5 oiation were rather noisy than powerful. 
The sounder portion of the constituency has taken alarm 
at the revolutionary follies which were often associated 
with movements tending to depreciation. The defeat of 
General Butlbe and of his singular Californian ally in 
tho contest for the Governorship of Massachusetts 
reassured alarmists and proselytes who were ready 
.to join the stronger side. An unlimited issue of 
greenbacks was only one of tbe bribes by which 
Butler and Kearney sought to purchase tho will 
of rabble; but the majority, which rejected the 
unscrupulous agitator, may be regarded as hostile to de¬ 
preciation. Throughout the Korthem States tho associated 
Gi^nljack and L^ur fSoctions have proved unexpectedly 
weak. The working-men themselves norhaps distrust the 
^tterers who protend to represent their interests \ and, 
fortunately for tbe American nation, there are few consti¬ 
tuencies in which the majority depends for subsistence on 
we^y wages. Owners of property, large and small, are 


quick to recognize the taint of communism in political 
theories; and they have observed that,^during the late 
contest, projects of spoliation always included plans 
for deteriorating the currency. It remains to be soon 
whether the measures of the Now York banks, wbich 
may probably be adopted in other great commeroial cities, 
will have the effect of bringing greenbacks to a 
level with gold. The object would be attained with com¬ 
parative ease if complications had not been introduced by 
the establishment of a double standard. But for thn 
operation of the Silver Bill, greenbacks might readi^ and 
safely bo made convMible as soon as it was indifferent 
to a creditor whether payment was made in gold or in 
paper. Tho refusal of the banks to facilitate we ^e of 
silver may perhaps render tho now currency so incon¬ 
venient that tho use of it will bo avoided in business trans¬ 
actions, oxcopt whoro some gain is to be made by 
preferring it to greenbacks. No man can be compelled to 
take silver but in payment of a debt; but the exception is 
undoubtedly comprehensive. 


THE COUNT OP OHAMBORD. 

T he Count of tluAMDORD is at onco the glory and' 
tho despair of the Royalist party in Franco. The 
letters which ho occasionally addresses to one or other of 
his subjects are always dignified; but unfortunately they 
are always written as though to prove that to labour for 
bis restoration is to labour for an impossibility. It must, 
bo with sinking of heart that a Legitimist politician opens 
one of those testimonios of Royal favour. Ho mast feel 
sure beforehand that tho communication will bo in every 
way worthy of a King in exile, and that it will at the* 
same time make it, if possible, more certain than it was 
before that ho will never be anything else than a King in 
exile. The only time in the Count of Ci|amborp*b life 
when ho fell below the level of his character and antece¬ 
dents was during the brief interval when his restoration 
Botoed on tho point of being accomplished. The intrigues 
of October 1873 threatened to commit the King to a 
policy of compromise and concession. He had the good 
sense, however, not to be carried away by the near pro¬ 
spect of a throne, and his action in the matter of tho flag 
marked his return to that more consistent attitude whicli 
he has maintained ever since. His descents into the arena 
of politics now nsnally take the shape of a specific de¬ 
claration of his agreement with some more than usually 
pronounced expression of political or religious reaction. 
When some more than commonly imprudent speech has 
been made by a Legitimist orator, and the wiser heads oi 
the party are consi&ring how they can decently disown it, 
the Count of Chambord is nsnally ready with a letter in 
which the points which his more prudent partisans are most 
anxious to keep in the background are specially invested with 
Royal approbation. Ho would be an annoying sovereign' 
even if his followers included none but Legitimists; bat 
when he rules over Orleanists as well, tho secret irritation 
which his letters cause must be all the more intense. Even 
a Legitimist may fairly feel injured when he sees some 
house of cards wmch the leaders of the party have care¬ 
fully built up swept away by the sovereign for whoso use 
and benefit it was intended. But the Orleanist has to 
swallow the still more bitter reflection that those very acts- 
of tho Count of Chambord would have been so much party 
capital if the constitutional Royalists had remained a 
separate organization. What they have now to explain 
away or to be silent about, they would then have been able 
to put forward as on additional reason for preferring the 
Count of Paris to the Count of Chambord. It is a singular 
instanco of a pretender who is far less anxious to rotnm to 
France than his friends are to recall him. If the Count of 
Chambord wished to be King of France, he could not be 
complimented on his choice of means to become so. But, 
as regards his choice of ends, he is a much wiser man than 
his partisans are willing to allow. Few positions would 
be less pleasant than the one which Logitimist enthusiasm 
wishes to assign him, and the Count of Chambord is 
evidently determined not to try for a crown nntil he has 
much bettor evidence than he has at present that his 
head will lie ew under the weight. 

The letter to M. DB MuN makes this very clear, It is from 
first to last a dedaratiou that the Oonnt of Cha^mbord 
docs not want to T0ign over Frenchmen until he is cerlaiu 
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that Frenchmen want him to roiy^ over them. I am | 
confidont, he aayli, that truth will save uh, but it must be 
the whole truth, and the whole truth is that th(5 Revolu¬ 
tion must be undone. M. de Mun had made it clear 
enough in the speech which has called forth his sovereign’s 
praise what the Revolution is. It is a social and political 
dogma “which prcionds to found society on the rule of 
“ man instead of on the ruli> of Gou, on the supremacy of 
“ human reason instead of on the I>ivino law.” The Revolu¬ 
tion did not begin in 1789. It was anticipated in the 
rationalist philosophy, in the decrees of Parliaments (sx- 
pelling monks fi*om Francf?, in iho spirit of the legists 
which had got possession of the nation. This is a sufli- 
ciontly inteljigiblo statement of the end which the coimtor- 
rovolntion, of which M. dm Mun is an apostle, has 
in view. It does not want to see specific abuses reproduced, 
but it does want to see every safeguard agsiinst their in¬ 
troduction rmnoved. The anlagonisiu betwx^en, the tem- 
poml and spiritual powers in ■u'hich Frenchmen before the 
Revolution saw the only hope of keeping any liberties 
intact is to bo at an end. The King will not protect liis 
subjects against the Chnrcli, and tbo Church will not pro- 
ioet her subjects against the King. It is not until this I 
salutary state of things is restored in France that the Coi NT 
will have anything to say to the Crown. “Gun,” he says, 

“ must return us Aiast(jr tliat 1 may reign as King.” JLI(j 
will only come back, tiuit is to say, when a radical change 
in the feeling of tbo nation has mode his retuniuatiimluiid 
inevitable?. He will be the King of the eouliter-jevolution, 
or he will not lio King at all. 

The Count of Chamhohu had probably an object in 
writing this letter beyond the obvious one of putting it on 
record that he agreed with M. im Mun. Tliat ardent 
drum ecclesiastic lias made many speeches before, and will 
probably make many again, which have an equal claim 
with tliis one to bo marked with the Royal approval. In 
making choice of an occasion for honouring M. ])K Mun 
the Count of Chambord may also have had in view the 
discrediting some of AI. de Mun’s opponents. Itecent 
attacks upon the Revolution have called foi-tli a remon¬ 
strance from a very distinguisbod French Catholic, M. de 
Falluux; and, if this i-emonstrance were let pass without 
notice, it might appear as though the issue botweon the 
Revolution and the • counter-revolution wore an open 
question among !Freneh Royalists. The Count of Cham- 
dord’s letter is an intimation that such views as M. de 
Falloux’h lire altogether outside the limits of docent 
belief. M. de Paluoux has not told tbo Fniiich nation 
the whole truth. He disclaims all thought of un¬ 
doing the work of tho Revolution, wheri)a.s it is tho 
first condition of any change for tho bettor in France that 
the work of tho Revolution should bo undone. Neither 
the King nor the Church, aeoording to tho Count of 
CiiAMBOiiD, can make terms with 1789. The atmosphere 
of that time was altogether antagonistic to the principles, 
theological, political, and social, which alone ran work tho 
salvation of Fran(?e. It needs a counter-revolution to 
regain for them their old authority, and fsoiisequently 
every attempt at reconciling tho principles of 1789 with 
the principles which 1789 dethroned must nocossurily be 
a failure. The Count of CHAMBf)RD will be no accoin})lioo 
in any such folly. Franco must be told tlie full extent 
of her fall, in order that she may know from how far back 
tho refom wliich can raise bei again is to bo dated. 

It is a hopeless state of things so far as regards the 
immediate prospects of the Royalist party. Under 
any circumstances their position would bo sufficiently 
unsatisfactory, but this letter from tho Count of Chambord 
introduces a new source of erabarrossment. The reac¬ 
tionary party in Prance is, and must be if it is to retain 
tho faintest chance of success, a composite party. Of this 
composite party the Legitimists are probably the largest 
and tho most important element; and, so far as the 
Bonapartists and the Orleanists make common cause with 
them, it must be on the theory that they are content to 
accept a Legitimist victory—that should be the result of 
the coalition—as, at all events, an improvement on the pre¬ 
sent order of things. Now, «o long as the Count of Chah- 
B0 »D lives, a Legitimist viotoijr must be in a great de¬ 
gree a victory of the principles on which alone he will 
consent to be victorious, and what these principles are is 
slmwn in his letter to M. db Hitn. Boughlyy th^ embody 
what is known by Frenchmen as olericAism, and the 
BonapaAists and Orleanists wiH have to explain what th^ 
have m common with a party which thus identifies its6% 


with a cause which, more than any oth^, is distaetefiil to 
Frenchmen. This is tho position m which tho Count of 
Ciiamboud’s letter has placed two large sections of French 
Conservatism, and a very awkward position it ia 


ROUMANIA. 

T he sorrows and trials of Roumauia are so far at an* 
cud that the Russians have at length permitted the 
troops of Prince Charles to enter tho Bobrudja. A pro¬ 
clamation has been issued by the Prince, in which he 
assuro.s liis new subjects that tho Roumanians enter, not as 
coiupieroi’B, but as friends and brothers, and that all creeds 
shall be equally respervtcd. Somehow, too, the Bobrutya 
is only being r(*atorcd to Roiimania; and such is the elas¬ 
ticity of history, that all tho little States which are carving 
up Turkey ea.sily show that they are only coming into 
their own again. In whatever capacity they themselves 
may rcgfird the transfer of which they have been made 
tbo iiivolimtary subjects, tho inhabitants of tho Dobmdja 
will jirobably have no cause to regret their fate. The 
Roumaninns are not likely to bo o]Dpre.ssivc, and they are 
sure tf) gi\'e the Bobrudja a bettor opportunity of 
developing its resources than it ever has had be¬ 
fore. Prince Charles possesses a respectable army, and 
his army will bo sLrong enough to maintain order in 
his now posses.sions. Nor is there any reason to fear 
that beeauRc the Roumanians oppiess Jews they will also 
oppress Mahoinmcdans. Tho Jews have been oppressed 
partly beeauso they have been for ages an object of loath¬ 
ing to tho Ronmaniiins among whom they have lived, 
partly because their religion has sufficient points of 
contact with Christianity to arouse theological animosity, 
end principally because tho Jews have long vexed the 
Roumanians by outwitting them. The Mahommedans 
of the Bolmidja will be all in a corner of the Principality, 
sf> that tlie mas.s of tho Roumanians will have nothing to 
do with them; their religion is a thing apart, and so 
exciting little hostility; and they aro not at all likely 
to be sharper in tnwlc than tlieii* new brethren. It is 
true that tho Roumanians did not wish to have - the 
Bobrudja, jind w'ould have much preferred to retain 
Bessarabia. But this was chietiy because they justly 
resented tht? mode in which Bessarabia was taken 
from them. In itself the Bobradja would appear to 
bo tho more valuable poss(’S8ion. Quo of tho results of 
tho recent war was to.explode tho ideas so long enter¬ 
tained as to the uses of tho Danube. It proved valueless 
as a military df'omjo, and it became obvious that those 
who know it be.st had a very poor opinion of it os a com¬ 
mercial highway. Austria and Hungry send all they can 
to Trieste, anti will not use the Danube at all if they can 
lielp it. For that portion of their produce whick is grown 
too fiir Ea><t to be sent profitably to Trieste they dream 
of providing a new outlet by a system of railways which 
wUl have its terminus at Salonica, and place the water of 
llic Egcan attheir disposal. Roumania itself and the extreme 
easterly part of the possoHsious of the HARSDURashave every 
motive to wish to get thoirproduce to tho Black Sea as quickly 
and cheaply as possible. VSThen the Hunganans allow the 
Southern lino to Bucharest, which is quite finished, to bo 
^cned for traffic, and when tho Northern line through the 
Oarj'wfchians is completed, tho export traffic on tho Rou- 
matiian mil ways will be very considerable, and will bo con¬ 
veyed direct through Roumanian territoiy to Knstondjie. 
Tho line from Kustendjie to the Danube was long ago 
made by an unhappy set of English enthusiasts who were 
tho victims of the vain hope that the promises of tbo 
Turkish Government would be kept. In the turning of 
tho wheel of fortune their enterprise will now be utilized 
by the successful insurgents against the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment, who courteously assume tho character of the long- 
lost brethren of the Mahommedans and Bulgarians of the ^ 
Bobrudja. 

In his address to the Eoumanian Chambers, Prince 
Charles speaks with justifiable complacenov of the general 
results of the war. Whoever else may ^ve gained or 
lost by the war, there can bo to doubt that the Boumanions 
ha'v e gained by it. In the first place, th^ achieved real 
militii^ distinction, and nothing can rob them of i^e gbzj 
of having saved Bussia at Plevna. That trm treated 
with gross ingratitude by^ those whom they in^ 

creases rather than diminiAbes the glory of their in 
arms. The army, too, was entirely the oro^tion ^ the 
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Pbinos ; and ha has iihnB won a claim to the respect of 
bis subjects which naturally touds to make his rule moro 
sdlid^ and takes him out of the category of thoso amiable 
ofEahoots of royalty who go dancing about Murope in 
search of a precarious throne, to hold it until they aro 
no more wanted- Boumauia, too, it must bo owned, Ima 
mi^iaged ^ assume a very successful attitude in the face of 
Mniope. It has tried, and not unsuccessfully, to show 
itSidlf off as a member of the European system. It only 
allowed the passage of the Russian troops through its 
territory after having appealed to the Croat Powers to ; 
know whether it would be supported in regarding this | 
,{>assage as a breach of neutrality. With Turkey it had no j 
ground of quarrel; but, as the Turks naturally thrcatoiuid I 
the left bank of tho Danube when occupied by Bussiinis, i 
the Roumanians could plead that tho best means of 
averting an invasion of their own territory was to 
help to transfer the war altogether to the right bank. 
When the war was over ItouTnania Jisked f<»r no 
spoils. Tt wished to keep what it had got, bijt to 
get nothing new; and wlicn it ctided Bessarabia in ox- 
chango^ fox the Dobrudja, it only yielded to the wishes 
of iSirope, and sacrifitjod its own dearest wishes in 
order that others might bo poacsefnl and happy. The 
least that grateful Europe could do as a tribute to 
this sublime unselfish ness -was to recognize Uoumania as 
independent. As the nominal dcjiendeneo of lloumauia was 
not of the slightest prac.tieal value to the Porte, there 
was no concession forced on Turkey which it cost lier so i 
little to make, andPrinco Charles is now able to announce 
that he is on the best of terins with his late Suzerain. He 
is now aRoyal Highness, and claims to bo treated as such, 
and Russia and Austria have recognized the claim without 
hesitation or delay. But as Koumaiiia in acquiring 
independence undertook to placo tho Jews throughout 
the Roumanian lorritory on an equality wif.li the 
Chi’istians, tho Western Powers declitie to accredit re¬ 
presentatives at Bnchai'pst of a rank suitable to tho dignity 
of an indopendont Royal Highness until this equality 
of the Jews is guamriteed. Prince Cii akles, in addressing 
tho Chambers, trcjds ii- as a matter of course tbat tin's 
part of the covenant will be (jan'icd out, and there can be 
no reason to doubt his sincerity. It is not his feelings 
that would bo hurt if tho greasy and <lirty outcasts whom 
ho occasionally sees when he drives through tho streets 
wore allowed to liold plots of land or keep public- 
houses. But his subjects still regard Jews with tho 
horror that is bred of a mixture of fear and tionfempt. It 
is not therefore thought expedient to irujvo too fast. It is 
recognized tbat the Jews must be emancipated, but it is 
not necessary that there should be too muoh liuny about 
emancipating them. A device suitable to t}ic occasion has 
been hit on, and it has boon discovered to be necossaiy 
that a special constituent Assembly should in due ctmrse 
bo summoned to sanciiou a change beyond the ordimiry 
competence of tho Chambers. 

But it is in tho region of fiiiaiuio that tho Roumanians 
have most profited by tho wai\ Had peace busted their 
pecuniary position would liavo boon full of (?mbarmss- 
ments. They had got iuto debt, and could barely pay the 
interest. They had got some railways made on terms 
which left the managoinont in tho hands of foreigners. 
They had contracted for the construction of others, and 
oould only escape their oiigagoments by resorting freely to 
every quibble that unscrupulous ingenuity could suggest. 
Now au is changed. The Russians liave come, and have 
poured money into the country. They have always paid 
for everything, and have paid in silver. They have paid 
for transport on tho railways, for the provisions they con¬ 
sumed, for the stores they ordered to be supplied to 
them. The peasaiits of the Czau have been metde poor ■ 
in order that the peasapts of Prince Charles might be | 
^ ri^. The consoq’^onoe is that the Pbu?ce is able 
inform £h© Chambers that they will be snprised when 
they know what the financial position of Roiimania 
rowly is; The interest on the debt is paid with ease. The 
State is pr^red to purchase tho interest of foreigners in 
Hie oomplet^ Hnes. It has paid off' thoso who had claims 
on it for work onlines partially constructed, and it will be 
able to pay new oontractors punctually. Tliere ought to 
be no dimeuliw in bridging the Danube and connecting . 
Bucharest with Kustendjie. And now that a finanoi^ 
has thns been avoided by a happy accident, the 
Pbin^ and sabjeots are ri^ht in thinkmg tbat they 

xQi^ oontemidate with satisftoacm the prospects of the 


future. C<msidering the very short time during which 
Jloumaiiia has existed, it 1ms done muesli in the way both 
of constitut ional and maiorial progi’oss. What could not bo 
done in a day was to raise tliomassof tho population above 
its forlorn and abjecst position. Prinoo CiiAULias now ex¬ 
horts the Chambers to turn their immediate abtontion in tliis 
direction. Ho reminds them that, if Ronmania lias gained 
by the war, tho gain has been won by tho fino military 
qualities oJ' tho rank and file, and that tho condition of 
thoso who Hiij)ply the nink and file of the army deserves 
consideralion. Among other suggestions, he proposes 
that (sommuuos should bo created or endowed with vitality, 
and that justico should be brought homo to the poor 
man’s door, while all judges should bo made altogether 
iudepondtiut of tho Government. Thoso aro at least good 
T'esolutions; aitd, altliough Europe is reasonably tirod of 
good resolutions, and longs to hear of something like por- 
formanco in the disappointing regions of tho East, 
Rouinnuia voally does differ from other nations of tho 
class in that her ]i«Kt giv<‘.s a fair reason for hoping that 
her good resolutions will bo fulfilled. 


MR. BUTT’S rOLTOY. 

H. BUTT hns jiddressed to tho electors of Limerick 
liis promised doTnonstratiou of tho success which 
has ait/OTulod his Irish policy. I’lio issue between him and 
]Vlr. Paunei.t, turns raninly on this i>oint. Mr. BU'JT says, 
in offbot, My jiolioy is a ri'spcctablo Parliamontary policy ; 
ono wliich is in liarmony with all tho tmdiiions of ropj'o- 
senl.ativo and constitutional government. Your pijlicy, 
on tho other hand, is a policiy of defiance. You show no 
respect for tho institutions on whi(jli Englishmen and 
Irishmou set a common value. Instead of getting what 
you can for Ireland out of a Legislature not wholly re¬ 
gardless of Irish wishes iind ideas, you flout and insnlt 
tliat Ijogislaturo at every turn, until at last coiict'ssious 
wliich but for you I could have obtained havo been ro- 
fiise<l out of sheer di.sgust at the hindi’ancics you wilfully 
place ill the course of public business. Mr. Parneli^ 

I rejiJies by accepting, with modest grace, Mr. Bujt’s do- 
scription of his conduct. It is true, lie says, that I have 
tloue all that you say; and my justification for doing it is 
simply this—that your plan was tried first, and tlmt it has 
(completely failed. Homo llulprs liavo followed you faith- 
fidly and obediently since 1873, and wh.at has been the* 
r(»sult ? In what single particular has tho cause of Home 
Hu Jo advanced y Can you give any ground whatever for 
believing tliat tho policy about which you boast has 
brought us au inch nearer tho goal ? Hero is a perfectly 
fair challengo, and one which Mr. Parnell was fully 
justified in making, 8U})posiug that the facts boar him out 
Mr. Butt recognizes the nocessity of meeting it and this 
letter to tho electors of Limerick is his answer to the 
charge. 

Ho b(»gin.s by describing tho low estate of tho Homo 
Rule patty in^the early days of tho present Parliament. 
“ They were ovoi'boinu^ by ovcrwlielining numerical odds ; 
“ their union was autboritalivoly described as veiled re- 
“ bellion; their very existence as a separate party wnw 

looked upon as an audac.ious pic'coof presumption.” The 
policy initiated by Mr. Butt has “ made tho voice of 
“ Ireland rospectod in the House and in tho country,” and 

Irish inlluenoe felt as a power in debate.” In 1873 
Ireland was orusliecl under a terrific system of coercion. 
Personal liberty was restricted, and the press of tho 
country was in chains. To-day jiersonaJ liberty is restored, 
and the press is ns free as it is in England. In 1873 
it would have been thought hopeless to ask for tlu' 
as.similation of tho borough franchise of Irehind to 
that of England. Tho loaders of both parties were 
opposed to any concession being made at the cost ot 
disturbing a settlement so recently aiTived at. In 1876 
tho Home Rule potty put the question to the test of u 
division, and they were only defeated by a majority of 
thirtoeu. Tw<) years later the majority agfdnat them had 
dwindled to eight. These are the results of Bctt’s 
policy. The experience of the interme^te year bears 
testimony to tho results of Mr. Parnell’s policy. In the 
same Houee in which, before obstruction was heard of, the 
Home Rulers had come within thirteen of victory, in which 
when ohstmetion wm for the time in abeyance they had 
conm within eighty of victory, th^ were defeated whih> 
obsteiotioa ws^ in men’s minds by a majority ol 
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Mvontjr-four. That show® what a “ policy of exasperation ” 
docs for Ireland. In another Session, it only the obstme- 
tivoii will keep quiet, Mr. Bott believes that the desired 
change will. bo effected. In questions to which the pre¬ 
judices of the existing House of Commons are more 
directly opposed Mr. Butt’s success has, he admits, not 
been so marked. He has not obtained fixity of tenure for 
Irish tenants ; but even on ibis question griiat progress has 
boon made. The same thing may bo said of Home Rule. 
Mr. Buit has not ostablishecl an Irish Parliament on 
College Green, but ho lias led sixty-seveu mombors into 
the lobby in sapport of a motion for inquiry. The adoption 
^7 a Conservative Ministry of a scheme for appropriating 
1,000,000/. of the surplus revenues of the Irish Church 
to educational purposes, and tho decision by 107 votes 
to 28 that no school is to be excluded from the benefit of 
tho grant merely on tbo ground that it is denominational, 
are striking testimonies to “ the power of free disemssion, 
“ and the attention ^vliich tho existence of a united 
“ Irish party has obtained for Irish affairs in tho IIoubo 
“ of Commons.” More thnn this, the connexion between 
this measure and a corresponding measure of University 
Heforiu lias boon recognized by the Government. Hot 
one of those viotorios has been won by a policjy' of ob- 
.struction. On the contrary, so far as they have boon 
affected by obstruction, it has been for tho worse. It is 
idlo for Home Rulers to think to convince the English 
Parliament that they are capable of governing thomselvos 
until “ they exhibit that deference to tbo rijstraints of 
“oi’der which fits men to bo free.” It is idle for them 
to hope to win men of property and education over to 
their side uutO they can assure them that they are not 
anxious to see the Empire dismembered. Obstruction 
can do nothing to cstabUsh cither of these contdusions; 
it only displays those who condescend to employ it in the 
worst possible light for tlieir own purpose. 

There is an answer, w'e think, to this argument, though 
it is not one which Mr. Parnisul can very well make. 
Mr. Buti' is right enough in, saying that tho present 
House of Commons has been, considering its character, re¬ 
markably well disposed to listen to Irish complaints. And 
ho makes good, by a compari.son of dates, his position that, 
when tho House of Commons lias been most wearied 
and provoked by obstruction, it ba.s been least in¬ 
clined to maintain this conciliatory attitude. But there 
is all the difference in tho world between willingness 
'to legislate for Ireland and willingness to allow Ire¬ 
land to legislate for herself. The benefits which Mr. 
Burr enumerates as conferred on Ireland by the Imperial 
Parliament as an oarnost of Home Rule have really been 
conferred in substitution for Home Rule, When a man is 
obliged to refuse a request to which he knows that the 
petitioner attaches great value, ho is naturally anxious to 
grant, and even to anticipate, any other request which 
comes to him from tho same quarter. He is the more 
gentle in things indifferent because be has been obliged to 
bo stern in a thing in which a principle is involved. This 
is the real explanation of the progress whkih has recently 
been made in Irish legislation, so far of conrse as it stands 
in need of any explanation, and is not suffibieutly accounted 
for by rnomentaiy party necessities. But when Mr. Butt 
infers from this that the cause of Home Rule has been 
advanced, and that the minority of sixty-seven in favour 
of inquiring about it will grow gradually, but lupidly, into 
a majority in favour of conceding it, ho is reckoning with¬ 
out bis host quite as completely as Mr. Parnell. As we 
said in reference to Mr. Burr’s first letter*, Horae Rule, with 
all its accompaniments of two Pariiamonis and a double 
Government, is tho very last request which Englishmen will 
think of granting to Ireland. They would prefer, and 
rightly prefer, to grant them entire independence. As an 
avowed enemy England could keep Ireland in check. As 
fellow-snbject, armed with a virtual power of veto on 
every Imperial act, Irishmen would be simply intolerable. 
That is a settled conviction with Engjishmen, and nothing 
that either Mr. Butt or Mr. pAiurELL can do is in the least 
likely to distnrb it. Mr. BuiT may get a few stray votes 
from eccentric English Radicals in favour, not of Home 
Rule, but of something which shall have somewhat of the 
flavour of Home Rule without being in any respect iden¬ 
tical with it; but when it comes to the point, he will 
find that, though they may have been—unwisely as we 
think—^willing to go with him os far as Hounslow# they 
have not tht least iptontion bf goings on with hin^i^ 
Wmdsor. The difference as regardsjtrish legislation betwSbn 


Mr. Butt’s and Mr. Pabnxll’s policy is very great indeed* 
Mr. Parnell’s only notion of inclinmg Parliament to pass 
this or that specific Irish measure is to make himself 80 
great a nuisance that the JQEouse of Commons wilt he 
afraid to offend him. Mr. Butt more wi^y thinks that a 
Legislature which has the power to withhold what yon 
want will be likely to exert that power in the case of a 
party which has done all it can to make the lives of tho 
logislators burdensome. It is the old story of the wind 
and the sun; but Mr. Butt and Mr. Parnell may both be 
sure that neither wind nor sun will extract Home Rule 
from an English Parliament. 


THAMES WATER. 


T he Metropolitan Board of Works have virtually con¬ 
ceded the one point really in dispute with regard to 
their system of diainago. For sometime thev maintained 
that the statements made l^ the officers of tho Thames 
Conservancy and others were too absurd to n^od investi¬ 
gation. There is no need to go into the ai|gtiwntsby 
which this position was defended. It was fit^mt:&e first 
an impossible one, and as tho Metropolitan Board have 
abandoned it, though, as will be seen, in a somewhat nn- 
graceful and inconolasivo fashion, it may be supposed that 
no one now seriously maintains it. We say this without 
professing any opinion whatever as to tho truth or false¬ 
hood of the rival descriptions which have lately been 
given of Thames water. For anything that we know, and 
for any means that we have of determining, it may be as pure 
as tho water of Loch Katrine, or as foul as the contents— 
wc cannot say the water—of the Aire or the Irwoll. What 
we have said from tho first is simply that the Metropolitan 
Board are no more qualified than any one else to be judges 
in their own cause. So long indeed as they denied that 
a case for inquiry had been made out they were at all 
events consistent. It might seem strange that they should 
Tojeoi as unwoiihy of notice the allegations of exports not 
immeasurably inferior to their own engineers; but the 
most that could bo said of them was that they possessed 
an umiRual measure of self-confidence. But the resolu¬ 
tion which the Board have lately taken altogether abandons 
. this position. They are no longer convincei—at least, they 
no longer act as though they wore convinced—that the 
main-drainage system is open to no objections. On tho 
contrary, they have declared that the system in question 
is open to suspicion; or, if this be too strong an expres¬ 
sion, that it is as a matter of fact suspected. So far tho 
action of tho Board demands only praise. They have 
wisely retreated when nothing but retreat was possible. 
What is remarkable in their action is not the recognition 
that inquiry was necessarjr, but the nature of the inquiry 
to which they have submitted their case. It is difficult to 
understand how an important piiblic body should suppose 
that, when its own conduct is under consideration, its own 
verdict of acquittal should be received in evidence. Yet 
this, and nothing loss, is what has happened. 

The Metropolitan Board, had they oeon so minded, might 
voiy properly have engaged a steamer to take their members 
down the river in oilier that they might see for themselves 
tho appearance which tho water presents in the so-oalled 
sewage zone. But this should have been done intentionally 
and avowedly as a means of enabling the Board to ascer¬ 
tain what lino it would be expedient to take in presence of an 
impartial inquiry. Instead of this, their expedition is made 
to resemble the progress of a Royal Commifision. The 
narrative of the voyage in the Times describes it as the 
** first step in a series of experiments undertaken for the 
** purpose of the demonstrating to what extent the river 
“ 13 polluted, the part which ]&ndon sewage has in the 
“ creation of the pollution, and tho sources and extent of 
** other causes of pollution.” It is impossible to feel any . 
more' gratitude to the body which has undertaken.^ 
this investigation than is due to a prisoner’s counsel fbt 
carefully examining the facts which appear to make against 
his client. The argument founded on that examination 
will doubtless be a valuable element in discovering the 
truth, but it will be only an element; and# even if it 
should completely oonvinoe the advocate of his client’s 
innocence, that conviction will sUll be an advocate’s con- 
cinsion, and nothing moro. The real inqifiiy has still to 
bo made, and all that the Metropolitail Bwd have done is 
to admit by their act that snon an inquiiy hie become 
imperatively neoessaiy; The statements niade about the 
condition 01 the Thmnes ere too serious, espeQia% irheu 
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made by persons holding official positions, to be passed over 
without notice, and the only notice that can properly 
be taken of them is the appointment of a Koyal Uommis- 
sion composed partly of scientific experts and partly of 
men aoonstomed to weigh evidence generally. The evi¬ 
dence oolleoted by the Metropolitan Board will be a nsofnl 
oontribntion to the inquiry, and the evidence collected by 
the officers of the Thames Conservancy will bo equally 
useful. But there is no reason for attributing more au¬ 
thority to the testimony of the one authority than to thisi; of 
the other. Both are essentially ex parte statements, and 
must be received as such. If there is any difFerenco it 
- makes against the Metropolitan Board, because if it should 
be decided that the present drainage of Loudon is unsatis¬ 
factory, it is the constituents of the Metropolitan Board 
that will have to hear the cost of replacing it by something 
better. If it wore necessary to show that tho expedition 
of tho Metropolitan Board has not the character of a real 
inquiry into the questions at issue, tho time of year at 
which it was undertaken would be sufficient for tho 
purpqi^p.gjjlt is true tliat tho character of tho Thames 
wato]^4s%ot likely to have grcjatly changed since tho 
accident to the Friuccss Alicu; but, though tho alleged 
foulness of the river on tho day of that accident has excited 
more attention than the charges brought by tho offi|(crs of 
the Thames Conservancy, tho latter are by far tho graver, 
and they are not to be disposed of by an investigation under¬ 
taken in winter. The amount of land water in tho Thames 
last Saturday must have been very largtj; and tho more 
there is of land water tlio more complete wdll bo the dilu¬ 
tion of the sewage. There is an enormous diHerencc between 
tho Thames in a suinmer drought and tho Thames in a 
winter flood, and it is a differoneo which very seriously 
aifects the particular circumstance which has to be investi¬ 
gated. Tho reporter of the Baihj News puts the result of last 
Saturday's proceedings thus :—“ It appears to have boon 
“ thought well by the Metropolitan Board of Works to 
“ show that tho lower roaches of the Thames are not in- 
“ VEiriahly pestiferous, and this fact, whatever its worth, 
“ may be i.aken as proved ! ” There is really nothing to 
add to this statement. 

One fact, however, the expedition does seem to have 
proved, and though unfortuuntely it was cue which could 
scarcely be said to stand in need of proof, it is well to have 
it brought homo to an authority which, if it has not 
power to deal witli it, is at least in a position to ask for 
fresh powers with a very fair cliauce of getting them. The 
report in tho 'I'iniea is well worth reading, not for its 
bearing on the pollution of tho Thames by sewage, but 
for its bearing on tho pollution of tho Thames from 
other sources. Tho w'ovsfc sinner in this respect appears to 
bo the Bcckton Gas Works, which is said at tho time when 
the steamer was passing to have poured into the river “ an 
** indescribable fluid porliaps worse than anything in the 
** rivers Aire or Irwell.” Tho other numneea collected 
along tho hank of tluj Thames are not so bad to the eye, 
but they are oven more offensive to the nose. It would 
certainly bo hard on tho Metropolitan Board if they wero 
forbidden to pollute the Thames any longer by tho admission 
of sewage while these other causes of pollution wero 
allowed to remain in operation. If it is injurious 
to the health of those who live by the Thames below 
London that the w«ator of the river should bo impregnated 
with sewage, it can hardly bo other than injurious that 
the same stream should be polluted by tho refuse that 
comes from such uncleanly operations as bono-hoiling, 
glue-making, and the manufacture of fish manure or guano. 
The Metropolitan Board may, in some measure, atone for 
any harm they may have done the river in one direction 
by entering upon a vigorous crusade against those who, if 
not greater, are, at all events, more wilful, sinners than 
^. themselves. 

■. _= 


THE POMBnAmA AND THE MOEL EILIAN. 

C OLLISIONS are even more painful than wrecks, 
because, except when they occur in a thick fog, they 
are due entirdy to errors which xnight be avoided. A 
vessel may be wrecked, although her captain has taken 
every measure which skill and prudence could dictate; 
bnt, when there is a collision between two ships, those in 
oham <xf one or both must have blundered, unless the 
V6B$& have been Hdden ibom each other by mist. It is 


therefore painfdl to think thattho existence of a thick fbg 
cannot be given as a reason for any one of the three great 
collisions which have occurred this year. There was 
none when the Ghrosaer Kurfiirst was sunk; none when the 
Princess Alice was sunk; and, though the night of 
Monday last, when the Moel jEUiaurasi. into thePomemnta, 
was probably anything but a clear one, it does not hppeor 
that there was one of thosu Channel fogs which 
make navigation extremely dangerous. Mr. Thomas 
Blight, the certificated master mariner who was on 
board the Pomeratiia, and who only loft the deck ten 
minutes before tho collision, stated, according to tho 
report which has appeared in tho SfVmcs, that he saw all 
tho land lights as they were passed, and that it was not 
foggy. Ho also said that he did not hoar the stetim- 
whistle blown, and added very pertinently that there was 
no occasion to blow a steam-whistle when lights could be 
seen. Tlie Captain of the Movl Eilian^ whoso statement 
respecting the collision has been published, says that he 
could not see well, as it was very dark, and as there was 
fine rain fulling. Most likely the night was a hazy one; 
but there was no such mist os would prevent the lights of 
a vessel from being soon at some distance. Of course Mr. 
Bligut may have Ixjen mistaken, and it may hereafter bo 
shown that tlio weather was much thicker than he 
supposes it to have been; but it must be remem¬ 
bered that hia ovidcnco is that of a sailor who was little 
likely to make a mistake about tho shore lights. It 
seems tolerably clear then that the collision was not 
caused by one of those fogs which baffle a seaman*a 
skill, but must have been duo to some lamentable 
error. Whoso error this was, and what was its nature, are 
obviously questions which will have to bo considered ; Imt 
wirii nothing but tho imjierfect accounts of the catastrophe 
which have as yet appeared to roly on, it would bo absurd to 
pronounce any opinion on those points, even if it wore fair 
to tho captains and officers of tho two vessels to try to 
anticipate tho result of the inquiry which will un¬ 
doubtedly be made into their conduct. A short account 
of the facts as at present known may, however, give sCme 
idea of tho manner in which this accident happened, and 
it may bo found to teach some lessons which can be con- 
.sidered without attempting to decide the question of who* 
was to blame for it. 

According to tho statements which have appeared, tho 
Mod EiliaUf an iron barque, WJis on the night of Monday 
the 25t.h standing towards the west in a light north¬ 
easterly breeze, and going about five knots an hour, when 
a little before midnight the lights of the Pomerania were 
seen abend. AVhether this steamer, which was going 
towards tho cost, was when first seen steering a courser 
which would take her across the barque’s bows, or whether, 
from a course which might have taken her to the left 
of the barque, she suddenly altered to one which lay 
across that vessel’s hows, does not seem clear; but certain 
it. is that the Muel Eilian's bow struck tho starboard or 
right side of tho steamer. She must, therefore, have boon 
steoring across tho Moel ExUatCs course, unless that vessel 
ported her helm at the last moment. Tho Pom&rania^s 
speed is stated to have been thirteen or fourteen knots, 
and she (larried, or, to use the Captain of tho Moel Eilian^s 
expression, ** slowed ” his barque right round, tho vessels, 
remaining in contact for about two minutes. Tho Pom^mia- 
then got clear of tho sailing vessel, but the latter’s bow 
had made a huge gash in the steamer’s side, and twenty 
minutes after the collision she sank. Tho barque was also 
greatly injured, her hows having been apparently smashed 
in, and at tho time those on board scorn to have thought 
that she would sink; but fortunately she was fitted with a 
water-tight bulkhead forward, and this hold good. Tho 
vessel remained afloat, and was towed into Dover harbour 
by a tng. 

It is to bo observed that the accounts at present exist¬ 
ing of the manner in which the oollmon occurred 
are those of the officers of tho Mod Extian^ in¬ 
asmuch as tho Captain of the Pomerania, who was 
at first supposed to have been lost, but was happily saved, 
has as yet said nothing, and as tho first mate, who was 
also saved, has said but very little. Mr. Bught, who was 
competent to form an opinion as to what led to the colli¬ 
sion, was not on dock when it ooonrred. It would, there¬ 
fore, at present bo oven more unfair than it nsually is in 
such cases to attempt to decide who was to blame for this 
^cident~ra vejy graven one, although it involved far less 
ibss of life than t£e sinking of the josser KnrfutBt OioA 
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the Pnwrflsfl Aiieo. PriJuA faeir.^ no doubt, it mi^tit ap¬ 
pear that tluj }\)vmrtima waH in ihult, us the ru'^ulations of 
the Board of lVa(Uj lay down very clearly that steamers 
arc to liooji out of tho way of Hailiiig-vessola; but obvi¬ 
ously tins rule docs not apply if llie sailing-vessel alters 
her course, or if her lights are not burning. There is 
no roason at proseut for supj)nsing that any niis- 
tiike wjift made, or any negligence shown by those in 
cshargcj of the Moel Eilian; but until the evidence on 
both sides hns b{>cn heard, it is impossible to <romo to 
any definife conclusion as to who Ava.s to blnnuj for the dis¬ 
aster. It is liow('ver possible, perliups, to draw some con¬ 
clusions which relate to rpicslious of inoro general iuttM’esf 
than the condemnation or JiL‘(|uittal of n sailor who, under 
circunistanees jf groat difliculty, has made a fatal mistake,. 

In the first place, it is itnpoHsible not to be struck, in 
considering this collision, by the iistonishing w'oaknoss of 
the iron ships of the presemt day. In this case it was not 
a light steamer built for river navigation wdiieli was sunk, 
uor wtis the vessel which iidlieted tlio injury a large one. 
The 'was a. great 8t‘a-goiijig sliip of more than 

tlirce tliousund tons. ^I’he KUian "svaH about a third of 
bersiKO, and 'wsis, it is to Ik" observed, in ballast, sotlmtslio 
inhstdmvolK'enhlglicroniol’the waltjrand mueUlighter < ban 
if she hud been (rarrying a full c;irgv>' i‘:>d tho blow wliieli 
she struck the /‘o/y/.'Ovn//tf must Jia>'e had [»ro])or- 
tionately less AveigUl.. Her spciMl was slight, only uboui 
five knots an hour, yet she s(» eriisbcil in tJic steamer’s 
side that the Ia,ttcr sank twenty minutes after tho c(»lJLsion. 
II’ it is true that the Pumrritnln was going tliirleeu 
or Iburtoijii knots, her speed u(» doubt increased tlie elTcct 
of tlio thrust which she received; but, even when .allow- 
aneo is imnh^ for tins, it still sc'cms strange that this great 
stcuiuer should hav(i been sunk by a comparatively small 
and very liglit vossisl sailing srmio five knots an horn*. It 
appears that tho was divided into cornpaii- 

monis by water-tight bulkheads, arul the (pmstion naturally 
ariw'S whether those ]>roved ns<desK—or, in other words, 
whether they were really water-tight. Probably the gap 
made by the Mo<'l J'JUiait did not inlniit water into more 
than one of t he (r<iru[)artmeuts : and, if a vessc.d fitted with 
HO-caJlt'd wiiter-tiglit biiikJieuds cannot remaiji alloat aftm' 
water enters one of tho compartmeiits, it is clear cither 
that thei’c^ are not enough of them, or else that tho bulk¬ 
heads uiight as well lx* of deal as of iron. Mr. BuoiiT 
did indeed hear IVoni one of tlio oflicors that tho doors 
botw<jen tho compartmctits were oj)en; but it seems 
difti<;ult to belii^vo in sucli negligonco after tho repeated 
warnings which liavo been given l)y collisions. This 
matter should certainly bn very thoroughly invesligated, 
for there is no icafcou vvliatever for .siipjjosing that tho 
l*om.erimvi was more weakly eousiructed than most of the 
groat ])asseiigcr steinners; and, if it shonUl appear that 
nor bulkheads were useless for preventing tho flow of 
water into tho dillerenl. <‘OTnpn.rtmetd,s, or that the filling 
of one of these was suifieient to sink her, there may be 
rojison to consider wlndlier a large number of vessels 
supposed to bo built in the best possible manner are 
really os siseure ns they are thought to be, and w'hothcr, if 
tho water eniensd any pjirt of one of tJicm, it would not 
in a com]>arativoly short tiiiio find its way overywhero. 

There aro otho^* rjuostions of great importanco which 
may Iw suggested by this laineTdable accident. One is 
whether, now that there are at all times of the year so 
■many vessels in tho Cliami<?l, steamers ought to keep up 
such high speed as they do in tho most crowded parts of 
it; or, at all ev<j»ts, whether they ought to keoj) up such 
high speed in theso jdaces on dark nights. Captains are 
naturally anxious to make rpiiek }iassagos in order to keep 
up the reputation of tho line to which thoir vessels belong 
and to please their passengora; but, lifter all, even to men 
of business a difference of fifteen or twenty hours in cross¬ 
ing from America to Europe cannot be of such vast im¬ 
portance, and by allowing a little longer time for the etoam 
up CUanne], tho necessity for going at a pace, which 
ill foggy weather or on duik winter nights is often 
dangerous, might bo avoided. No one captain C4in be 
expected to de]iapt from tho general praeti<ie*, but it is 
clear tiuit, if steamers, which ovci^ year increase in num¬ 
bers, constantly go through the most crowtlod waters in 
the world at the rate of from thirteen to fifteen knots an 
hour, there must bo no inconsiderable chanco of accident. 
Another question weU worthy of consideration is whether 
largo steamers bound for tho Thames or for Holland or 
doimony might not with advantage keep more to the 


1 south than they do in coming up Channel. This would 
! slightly lengthen the voyage, but would render the proba¬ 
bility of collision much smaller. As it is, the^ throng 
into seas swarming with sailinnf-vessels and with small 
stoamers, and tlio danger which xs thus caused is porbaps 
not adequately appreciated. A' great disaster like tbat.^ 
tho Pifmmwia excites attention, but loss striking acci¬ 
dents are not noticed, and few arc aware of tho number 
of thoTii or of the narrow escapes which arc of constant 
oc*(!urrot»oo. That regulations at once more minute and 
more comprehensive tlian those which now exist are re- 
quii-ctl is scarcely to bo disputed. This country alone 
could hardly onforco them, but probably other Powers 
xvould Iw willing in join in drawing nji rules whJolT 
would do much to avert a groat and increasing dangei^. 


HISTORY OF THE UMBALIA DURBAR. 

W HILE tho public have heon overwhelmed with conflicting 
correspondence about Afghanistan in auticipadon of the 
; Blue Hook which will hood ho in tho hands of oyeryonify we should 
! 1 ike to draw nltonlion to the scene w’horo the policy of the paat years 
j Jiiid its clear and full development. It will oe ton years in March 
j next since tho latti Lord Mayo met the Wall of Oabul, to give him 
I his correct title, nt the colobrated Uuiballn Durbar; and we think 
j that fiery controvereijdists may bo gainers by a correct statement 
of tho points then delinitivoly sutllod, for a time at least, by that 
slatoBiuan. We shall avoid iiTitating or doubtful questions, and con¬ 
iine ourselves to the proceedings and tho results of tlio conference, 
A brief recapitulation of events previous to March 1869 bow- 
ovor, indispiMjsablo to readers who xvish to form a fair oninion on 
tlio attitude of .Shore Ali. After the death, in 1863, of Dost Mo- 
hiimincd, who, like another Indian celebrity, had gone down to his 
grave in peace, after so. many troubles,’' Lord Lawrence adopted 
the policy of non-intorferenco In the internal dissensions of tho 
country though never sluitling his eyes to tho legid rights of the 
ckiuiants, and of recognising the man who might become the do 
facto ruler of Afghaniatiui. It is also imporUnt to re¬ 
member that Lord Lawrence expressly refused to cast 
otf Shero Ali entirely, or to acknowledge his rivals, Afzul 
and Azini, as tho undisputed masters of the whole 
of Afghauiatan, which they never really acquired. The Viceroy 
continued to watch anxiously and narrowly the course of events, 
till at last, in tho political sec-saw, Slierc Ali, bv slender resources, 
with few adherents, and in the teeth of powerful odds, managed 
to regain tho throne which had been destined for him by liis 
father. This waA in August 1868, and at once the Viceroy 
tch*graphed to Sir Stafford Northcote, who was then at tho India 
Office, Now is the time to help tho Amir.” Accordingly, with 
that implicit confidence which statesmen of botli parties reposed 
in that Viceroy, approval was signified. The Amir was Assisted 
with a very timely donation of Ciopool, and tlie proraiso of addi¬ 
tional aid, and was favoured with an autograph letter, while a 
meeting was actually contemplated to take place at Peehawui* 
in the autuinu of 1868, at which our relations with Afghanistan 
could be ibnroughly discussed. Tho Amir, howover, fully occu¬ 
pied with measuri's of reorganization and repression, could then ill 
afford to quit his newly-recovered empire; and the time and 
place of meeting wt're left to Lord Lawrence's successar. 

Lord Mayo assumed charge of tho Viceroyalty of Indih on 
Tuesday, January 12,1869, a day memorable in Ajiglo-lndion annals 
os that which had witnessed tho transfer of power from Lord 
llardinge to Lord Dalhousie just twenty-one years before. On the 
19th January Lord Lawrence took his departure, and Lord 
Mayo, inastur of the views of his predecessor during their 
intercourse of a week in which confidences wore fredy ex¬ 
changed, made arrangements for receiving the Amir at Umballa 
at the close of March. That station was one in all respects admir¬ 
ably Huitfed for the convenienoe of the Viceroy and his staff, for 
general accessibility by railway, and for massing and displaying 
the material elements of British nsceudeucy and strength. It was 
at the same time not iocouvenient to the Amir, who could hardly 
have been expected to come down to Agra or Calcutta, and who 
would yet, in his progress through the Punjab, have a sight of 
other large and important military stations, such as Peshawar and 
JAhore. Tho station of Umballa had been the advanced post of 
our possessions in the days of Lord Ellenborough and Lord Bhtr- 
dinge. It had been laid out, not on haphazara ” but ** scientific” 
principles, by Lord Napier of Magdnla when a simple officer o£ 
Engineers. A vast plain just beyond the civil lines and the can<^ 
touments aifoi'ded room fur militarv evolutions and ^ce for the 
separate camps of the Viceroy, of tho Oommander-in-Uhief^ and of 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. Umballa is 1,150 miles 
from Calcutta, and just 40 miles distant from the first line of the 
Himalayas; and, behind the wooded heights of the lower ranges, 
can be seen on most days the snow-capped atimmitsof eenue of the 
loftiest mountains in the world. The climate at the end of Manfii, 
though inclininff to heat, was still fovouiable to ^yeical aUf^vity 
and enjoyment m the 0^ air; and the aniirail of ties Viotmf 
fortunately preceded by come eopioos showets, wbiA miti¬ 
gated the inevitable plague of duet 
made for the Durbar Mfore^lnOrd Mayd^c aaivid there 
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with that method^ and oompletenasa which on auch ocoa- 
aiona ia always oyineed^ by curtivin branches of the military 
dk^artment. After a railway journey of forty-live hours over 
plaiiis already weiuing the arid appearance iuaeparable from an 
Xndiaa springtime, the Viceregal ptirty reached tiieir destination 
very early <m Saturday the 27th, and Lord !Mayo at dayliglit 
entered the station on Lurhcback, to tlie sound of cannon and with | 
an escort of troops. The Durbar had been tixed for that very 
afternoon* Whether pirticular Viceroys nioril pr-aise or consure, 
whether the eflbct of our Imperial policy imtitJes us to the gruti- 
tudo of natives or not, will probably always be disputed. Tht*ro 
can be no dispute as totbo power ol' Xiuliau administrators to get 
up on itnpuHing ceremonial oitber at iia ancient capital or a 
modern mart of conmierci!. A question was raised wlieliior 
oppoHunity should not bo taken to suniiiion several of the Hindu 
and Mobammedan princes of Upixsraud Central India to witness 
the reception of the Amir. Jhil the lateness of tiie s(!;u^on, the 
comparative briefness of the auiniuojiH, the danger of convening 
liajahs and Nawabs with Ibeir miscolJaneous retinues that Sl^t at 
nought all sanitary rules and prescriptions, wc‘re reasons again.it 
any undue concourse (»f human beings. Invitations were, liow- 
ever, sent to the iSilih ebieJ'a in tin* Cmballa division, wlio ^soro 
close at lyind, and whose faithful services duvin,' the Mutiny 
entitled thoni to u marked distinction. It ^vas said at 
the time that 11 is Excellency was like a nobiemim who, on 
rtfceiving a Ibreiiiner of distinction at (lathurum tVistk?, limits bi.'< 
iuvitntious to the gentry of his county; and tlmre were other 
reasons to juslily tliis course, .Endliis.s qnesLitnis of eti(jie*lto and 
precedence al way.s arise at tJjese Durbiirs, and Iho main (d)jecl in 
view wna rather to pnatiice an oiU'cM; on the indeponde)it a\mir 
than to tickle the vanity of one Inditiu fondalory at the (jxponse of 
another. lluL there was quite emuigh of glitu-iing show and of 
solid magniiicenc’c to iiujircss Llie Drienlal mind. There wUuS the 
<^U(HJn‘8 represuuUitivo, who-o bearing and appearance added 
dignity to his position. J-'A'pericnced adinini.sliMt(*r.s, coun- 
ciilor.‘i of the highest rank, luiliL.ny ofUcors of every grade, with 
their wives and daughters, gave grace, variety, and nnimaliou lo 
the asseiublage, ,niid every »;onslder.itioii was sliown to iho n'])iv- 
sontativos of the pre?s. No marquee prepared for the coming of 
,nge of a rich landed projirielor in i '.ngland can eivo on athsinale 
idea of tiic size and proportions of the \ jceicgal tentqinto whieli 
at -^*30 on that StiUirdny afternoon tlio Amir wms conducleil by 
.six carriages CA)n\tying the LientenanK.lovermn* of the run.jub, 
the ollicials of I ho Sucvetarlal, thti tleiieral commiindiiig the dlv ihuju, 
and the Couiuiirtsioner tif iVwhawnr. I'ko Amir, wo may menUoii, 
wore a edgetl with gold, and thu well-known Uoraii cup. 

(.)tt his arrival under a salvo of urtilkny, Lord M.ayo steppeil beyond 
tbo edge of ilio Durbar tout to tho c.iiiopy which extended beyond | 
its walls, and b;i.de Shore Ali wolcomo to tJie territories of the j 
Sovereign of Jutlia and tho tiueen of (iro.'iL Drltain and Xrelaud, 
and “ lio]»ed that tho mooting would bo tho eonmioiinomom of 
amity bclwoon Uis llighnes.s’a own subjects and every ono of tho 
tiueen’s Subjects in her Indian territories.” Abdulla Jan, then a 
bid of sovon, with black cyos and a fair coiiiploxion, was placed on 
the left of the Vicerty', and tbo Amir, of cour.so, on*his right. 
About twenty minutes were spent in convor.satioM about Ji«)rses, | 
sUhni’j the discipline of armies, and the advantages of railroads; [ 
trays with sploudkl praseuts of jewelry, shawls, rilles, guns, and 
oilier objects wore brought lurwiird, (il'ty-one ibr the Amir, twenty- 
one for his son, and seven for each of hi.4 Sirdars; and, Lord Muyo 
placed in his guest’s hand a splendidly-mouiittd sword, adding 
that he “hoped ho would wieKl it successfully against all his 
enemies and in defence of his rights. ’ 

Shortly afterwards the Durbar broke up; and those who like 
to dwell on startling contrii. 4 H naturally loolced Lick to auollier 
historical meeting between a British diplomatist and an Afghan 
Prince which begun in suspieion and ended in blood¬ 
shed. Tho Knglishman was William McNaghtou, Tho Afghan 
was brother to the Amir. The return visit of Lord Hayo 
to the Amir, according lo rule and precedent, took place on tlie 
next Monday; tho lalUT,. by an iTigouious liclion, receiving tho 
Viceroy in British lenta and by tho aid of British equi¬ 
pages placed for a lime at his. disposal. Then the real 
busiuoSB of tho conference began. During the next five days 
there were nothing but meetings oi* the Supremo Council, 
conferanoes with tho Amir and uis Ih'Jme Minister, in which, 
after some littlo fencing, the objects they had at heart were 
disclosed;, proposals on our side for the developmozit of com¬ 
merce and the restoration of peacelul intercourse; claims on 
tho other for an alliance which should be patent to all Asia; 
drafts of letters, protocols, suggestions, the removal of dilHouUies, 
and the deteraiinatiou of cardiual points. The result ol a week’s 
unceasing diplomacy may bo briefly summed up as follows. No 
ti-eaty was drawn up, nor was any formal engagement entered into 
by either party. But the Amir, in a letter signed by the Viceroy, 
was informed that the British Govermuent wished for a strong ^ 
and a settled Goyernment in A&hanistan; was anxious that oivu ' 
wars should cease; that trade should liourish: and that the Amir 
should long exercise, with equity and justice, a prosperous and i 
a rightful rule. To this end the Government of India, Lord Mayo ; 
wrote, was prepared to assist the Amir with donations of money, j 
with ample arms and ammuuition, and with friendly countenance ! 
and support. But Lord Mayo gave Shore Ali distinctly to 
dudsmtaud that he would not pled^ the Government of India to 
opfaoJd his against all assailants, nor slnd British troops 

aexuas the border to quell disseusions, nor intsifjjfe with the in* 


ternal admuu^tration of the kingdom, nor depute a Besideut to bis 
Court. It waa not thought cxpeilieut, as on another well-lmOWO 
occasion in Transatlantic diploniacv, to bo eouteiit with leas accu¬ 
rate hiiigusgo,” lor the s&e of evading real diiliculiios. Tho senti¬ 
ments of tho Government of India were communicated to the Amir 
in simple, idiomatic, and perspicuous I'ersian, and not one shade of 
doubt as to licird Mayo's moaning passt'd over tho abarp features of 
th«AniirorthesagrtCK)nscoMutenaneeol’hi3Miiji8tor,NurMahommed, 
when they anxi<m.sly road tho oxpectod comnuinicatUm in tho pro- 
Houce t>f ono solitary Elnglisliman. It is true that Shem Ali com- 
ilaincd at one interview of tho “ dry irioiidship ’ which had existed 
itd-woon Ilia father and proviona Viceroys; that ho strove hard to 
bind tiio (Tovormuont to assist him uncondiiioLmlly at all times; 
and tlmt ho vehuiueiitly protestod ngainsl the impolitic recognition 
ot tho ruler de facto^ ns nii invitation to other possible cJtvimuuts to 
reueweivil war. But, on tho whole,sntisraotiou was uppermost in hia 
mind. Thorn was cortiiiuly wanting a phrase, os old as thoopeochos 
and troiUleft recorded by Thucydides, for tho insertion of which 
Shore .\li would probably hav»* ulino.'^t surreuderetl Jiis fairest pro¬ 
vince. Wo give tho very words used by him, in the original Eersian. 

Ob,” ho said, “ that lliere wero WTitteii ' JW/ru>/-»/?« ^/os/an-t- 
mhiuunivaduHhmannn-i-ina dmhin<ninn‘i~ 9 lmmay''\^\nsi\xiA equivalent 
to saying that tlio iVitijids and onemies of one power ehould bo tho 
friends and enoinics of the olher. This, for reasons too long for 
omnnerd.lion, was not lo be; but tlio yV/ues, before tho pubUe.'itioii 
of any olUcial correspondence, in ono of its many' leatlors, was quite 
ct>rrec.t ill Htatiiig that tho wisli of tho Amir was so fur complied 
with tliat, on furtlu'r doHbta'ation, JiOrd Mayo inm.Ticd a para- 
gr.iph .stating Unit the ihitish (TrovernnuMit would view with 
“ riovero displfusure ” auy attempt by rivals a'sail or shako 
tho security of hi.s Ihrono. Jn sliort, tho Vicei'oy, while 
honouring and supporting tho Amir in the eyvs of all 
Asia, avtiided tlie ontunglonicnt of a formal iin'ftly by 
which we slioiiUI bo hold to our almro of the iuslrumont, 
if Shore Ali w ilhdrow from his own. The Amir was therefore 
w.'irneil not to look for aid against foes whom ho might make for 
liimsoif and diiliciilties wliich ho ought to luani to avoid. But, as 
far as plain language could go, ho was assurod of tho hearty good 
will and the suhslaniial support of tlie (lovorniiuiut; it yves made 
quite clear that no annexation or eucroachraeut was conlemplated; 
ho was not lo have un i'higli.sli Iteaideut forced on him; and ho 
received, besides courtoous tveatnumt ■ and exceiJtional honour, 
Cllective nsbistauce which would enable him to put down foes 
armed wiili only mntclilocks and rusty' cannon. 

ihber inciduiits of that week, of a less solemn charactor, are 
w'ortli mention. A iioid day wna organized lor tho morning 01 
Marcli 30th, and tho Amir was present at a review and a sbani 
light. To i»tie who had just fought liis way back to a throne, th€ 
sLht of disciplint'd inlaniry, of cavalry lf>oking as if it would baai 
everything before it, of nuignificent bittorios of horse aitillory, oi 
olephauts that would bo ill-suited to tho winter of Afghanistan, oi 
rapid maruouvres Ciirried out w'ith admirahio precision, as well af 
tliu vision of mighty resources In, the background of which these 
wem hut frigments, could only suggest to him a mysterious and 
uniwruilahle power, One battery, horsed by splendid cliestnut**, 
called fortlj liis es^iecial apprt)val. The very next morning 
was spout iu a less gratiiyiug occnnaliori. It was thought 
expedient to photograph the chief actors in the Durbar, and 
the Viceroy, his councillors, subordinates, and slalf, with the 
Sikh cliiefs, turned out in full dims at Moven o’clock, and passed 
two houra in various pjisitioiis under the camom of the artist. Even 
(JrionUi patienco has limits, and the forcible expre.8sion tl^t 
burst from the lips of the Amir beCure tbo sittings wero concluded, 
Ai! tasiviry inidify may be reudeved freely iu Xinglish 1 ^, 
J^liiguo on all this picturo-laldug.’’ On another day, the Amir was 
treated to a steeplechase; and some accomplished aiuuteurs at one 
of Lady Mayo’s magnillcent receptions sang ibr his ediheation 
“ The Miller's Daughter,” “ Oomiug through the Itye,” and the 
factotum song of E'igaro iii 11 Barlnpre* ^’The Amir, we are 
enabled to record, preferred tho lust song and tislced what we 
called it. lu truth, 111 appearance, mannerH, and bearing, Shere 
Ali was anything but the barbm'iau wliich it haa been of late the 
fashion to roprc.seuk him. Ilis dress was simple and iinostontatioils, 
and iu contrast to the gorgeous attire of the native chiels. He 
drauk iced water and cujis of strong groon tea, which he ofiered to 
some of his visitors. IXis eyes sparkled with inteliigonce, and, 
except when roused to excitoment, his manners were quiet and 
dignified, and ho ufieu caught tlie purport of a proposal before 
it was fully explained. As there were those about Lord Mayo 
who were acquainted with l^ersian, he ociuisionally took refuge in 
Pushtoo, a language now familiar only to a few of the omoers 
who went through tho first Afghan campaign, Nur Mabonimed, 
the Prime Minister, spoke Urdu iliicntly enough; and the 
sagacitjr, and long-headedness of this trusted adherent made a deep 
impressidn oil those who listened to bis advocacy of bis mastere 
claims. Some of the sayings of both are worth quoting. The 
Amir spoke frankly of ius countrymen, saying they weio 
<<asses,'’ but that he knew how to drive them; andadd(^ that 
vou couldn’t put wisdom (okf) into a man’s mind as you could put 
bread (now) into bis mouth. “Friendship between States.” he 
said, ” could not remain hidden. A man might just as well try 
to extinguish the sun by putting bis hand before his face.” The 
Mittistv, when pressed about trade and convoys, remarked with 
sententious brevity that “ kingcraft belonged to Irings and trade to 
traders, but tiiat the more trade prospered the greater would be* 
4 hs cixstomdusa af thbking,” With rs^d to the tieatment oi 
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tribes on the frontier, he said that it was no use for him to take a 
stick at one end of the Khyber Pass while the British Gnvem- 
ment took a second stick at the other end. Ilia private opiniou of 
the liusaiana we do not think it desirable to publish. One of the 
snddest refiections called up by the Durbar is that of the {|;aps 
caused by death in its principal characters. The Viceroy, Sir 
H. Durand, and Sir D. Mocleod have died violent aenths. 
liord Sandhurst was carried off by a short illness. The liajas 
of Pattiala and KanarthulU have died under sad circumstances. 
Nur Mahommed did not live to return from Peshawur in 1877; 
and Abdulin Jan, who us n boy played witli the youn^jeat son of 
the Viceroy, has just completed the melancholy list. 

Wo intend this retrospect to ho liistorical and not controversial. 
But we cannot conclude without some remarks on the immediate 
results of the Durbar on the Amiris character and on the position of 
public affairs. The Amir had come full of suspicion and anxiety, 
and ho wentawav impressed with iidmiKitiou for the British power, 
and with something like real personal regard for Lord Mayo. lie no 
lunger had recourse to cruel and vindictive retaliation, but became 
reconciled to his antagonists. lie begun to carry out divers 
financial and administrutivo reforms. His rivals iled across the 
Oxus *, he recovered Balkh witl it striking a blow; and tho sub¬ 
mission of tho Mir of BadiiliL.iljnn rcmdeivd unnocesaary any 
military demonstration to the north of tho Hindoo Koosh. J^ord 
Mayo hod not, ns lins been ra'^bly asserted, abandoned the policy of 
his predecessor, but, to use hia own words, had only givdn ita moro 
definite, limited, and practical shape. Tho rule of the Amir was 
in a fair wny of being cstablisbfd Jrom the Oxus to tho Ilelmund, 
from tho walls of 1 loint to tJie neighbourhood of Peshawur. Lord 
Mayo’s policy, accepted alter souie cautiou.s criticisms by tho 
labcrnl Ministiy of the day, was ratified by public opinion in 
England, and even tho Sprvtatvr admitted that the Durbar seemed 
to have been very well managed. How this fair prospect has been 
blighted’, how the frieiuUy attitude of tho Amir luis been ex- 
chanj^ed for suspiciun, distrust, and defiance; how, instead of his 
crossing our frontier a.** a guest, wo have just invaded his dominions 
as avowed enemies, it is for tho Blue-book to explain. But, what¬ 
ever record may owne to light, wo are confident that this narrative 
of the Amhalla Conference will nut be discredited. 


THE MYSTEljy OF MIt. A. T. STEWAET. 

f'PIIB people and press of Now York do not readily part from 
-i- one of the great men they admire. No oneenn have forgotten 
how lovingly the reporters hung round tho death-bed of Commo¬ 
dore Vanderbilt, and treasured the last sayings of that good and 
grrat old man. Mr. A. T. Stewart, too, the eminent tradesman, 
supplied many a personal paragraph, Ihough it Avns his wealth 
rather than Ills liumour, profanity, or eccentricity which endeared 
him to the nowspajiors. As Commodore Vanderbilt has gone at 
last where Tullus and where Ancus are, and has held his latest 
hand at euchi*e; as tho worldly knowledge of Mr. Tweed and bis 
ripe wisdom are unfortunately out of roach, some enterprising 
citizens have tigain made Mr. A. T. Stewart the topic of sermons 
and of varagraplis. To put the matter as fe-horlly us possible, Mr. 
Stewarrs lx)dy lias been stolen out of hia grave, aha New York 
has become a city of amateur detectives. 

There seems but little, at first sight, to tempt the ordinary thief 
iu the dead body of a tratloanian, however successful ho may have 
been. Unseemly wars were fought at onetime for the relics of 
the saints, and the possession of tho bones of heroe.s has been 
eagerly contested. Mr. Smwart w^is neither a saint nor a hero, 
and it is impossible to believe that his remains have been carried 
away by some superstitious devotee of Mammon. The lact is that 
human bodies seem to bo an article of trad© in America. In 
the very newspapers which record the mysterious disappearance 
of the body of Mr. Stewart we find tho naive confossions of a 
certain Mrs. Alexander. This person not only helped one of her 
paramours to dispose of the remains of another of her lovers, but 
admitted that she had thought of turning one of her husbands to 
account in the same way. “ Tho body which I thought I could 
furnish,” said Mrs. Alexiindor on her trial,** was that of a previous 
husband of mine, one William Clay. William was a common 
drunkard. I thought that I could claim his b«idy wherever I could 
find it.” There seems to have been no rtuisou, except that sug¬ 
gested by his dissipated habits, for supposing that Mr. Clay was dead 
at all. The fact remains that his corpse would have been thought 
an ordinary article of recognized commerce. At the same time, 
Indiana is said to be haunted by ** Qbouls,” and a certain George 
Christian, a prolessional “ resurrectionist,'* is, or lately was, well 
known in Washington. 

Though churchyards are thus imperfectly protected in America, 
it is not believed in New York that Ar. Stewart's tomb was 
desecrated iu the interests of science. The explanations put forth 
in the press are of a bewildering variety. Tim newspapers gladly 
permit persons who pi-etend to have committed tne thSt to 
^vorUsB in their columns. Various people offer to restore Mr. 
Stewart for sums varying froni 10,000 to 100,000 dollars. The 
executor'of the dead man, that disUngaishud jurist and public* 
house keeper, Judge Hilton, has ofl’ered a reward of 25,000 dollars 
for the detecUon of the criminals. It is generally felt in the dty 
that Judge Hilton bas displayed more of tho austere public virtue 
of the Koman than of the delicate sentiment of the American 
oiUzeu. His object ia the public good rather than the satia&ctioii 


of the tender feelin};^ of friendship. If the reward tempts on 
accomplice in tho crime to reveal it, so much tho better for tlto 
millionaires of New York. Speculators will think twice, or even 
thrice, before embarking in a branch of toade which will be proyed to 
have its dangers. If tho crime is revealed in this way, however, 
it is not thought likely that Judge Hilton will recover the object 
of his search. Had be allowed sentiment to get the bettd of 
ublic duty, he would have offered a much larger reward for what 
e wants. He would then, it is thought, have been successfal; 
but at the cost of the rich men of the day before yesterday. A mania 
for stealing their bodies would have set ia, and their sorrowing 
relations would have been obliged to have recourse to heathen prac¬ 
tices and to keep the dust of colossal grocers and renowned holdera 
of Erie stock in chaste Etruscan vases on the chimney-piece. 

On the whole, public opinion is tolerably well satisfied that tlfo 
grave robbers seized the dead just as the picturesque brigands 
of Palermo seize tho living citizen. They calculate on wring¬ 
ing a reward out of tho horror and dismay of the sunn* 
Tors. That this theory seoms to startle no one, and indeed 
to be accepted as the most commonplace explanation of the 
crinio, cannot but suggest sumo unpleasant thoughts about the 
social condition of America. The extremes of wealth and 
poverty seem there even wider apart than in older societies. A 
class of men exists who openly prey upon the wealthy, who are 
simply irreconcilable sav oges, and shrir.tc from no abomination in 
the pursuit of dollars. It is impossible to separate the commission 
of such crimos as this and as the abduction of the boy Oharles 
Jtoss from the general laxity uf opinion about tho limits of com- 
mercid morality. To a large and apparently clever and well- 
organized set of ruffians, human afiectious and the most elementary 
ideas of decency Iiavo become matters of merchandize. The love 
of partMits for their children and the natural reverence for the dead 
ore merely screws which the modern blackguaid can twist when ho 
wauls u few thousand dollars. As operators in Wall Street calcu¬ 
late the effects of wars and treaties in causing stocks to go up and 
down, 80 tho trained robbers speculate on the effect of grief and horror 
in the minds of individuals. Tho struggle, not for existence, but 
for luxury, has become more rabid and wollish than in older 
societies, and there ia an open and limitless field for depraved 
ingomiil^. It is not believed in America that the robbery of Mr. 
Utewart 8 remains is an isolated outrage or at all likely to remain 
unimiwited. The families of rich people, and especially of Commo¬ 
dore Vanderbilt, have been obliged to set watchmen in the church¬ 
yards, and to wall up and build over tho tombs of their dead. 
Jluilvsnatohirig may become as common, and bo as artistically prac¬ 
tised, as is the robbery of the jewels of brides iu England. 

If anything could make this sordid mystery more ghastly, it 
would bo the tone in which it is treated by the New York press. Tho 
reporters, as usual, have been everywhere, and have seen everybody. 
Ail the world is asking its neighbour fur “clues,” and the con¬ 
struction of “ clues ” bus become a new and flourishing industry. 
Every obscene ruffian has set his wits to sco what he can moke out 
of tho affair. A Company,’’ as they call themselves, are allowed 
to publish letters addressed to the widow of Mr. Stewart. They 
aver that the outrage was committed to revenge some injustice 
done long ago by the dead man, and that the body will be restored 
if Mrs. ytewart will pay 500,ocx) dollars to a New York charity. 
Othor blackguards are permitted to print their foul hints and e.x- 
tordonate demands. The police are pestered with questions and 
advice by the enterprising reporters. Judge Hilton has been in¬ 
terviewed, but declines to say much, though he is generally the 
soul of frankness, and can keep nothing from a reporter. ** All I can 
state," said Judgo Hilton, ** is that tho police au(l detectivo force are 
straining every energy to cause the speedy arrest of these mercenary 
ghoule.’^ ** Mercenary ghouls ” is good, and perhaps the expression 
might he applied to enterprising reporters. Another member of 
the profession found Judge Hilton as ** mysterious as an oyster. ’ 
Oysters and mystery have not pi’eviously been connected; hut, 
from some later remarks, it seems that the reporter traces a con¬ 
nexion between oysters and the Sphinx. The J udge admits that he 
would still bo hopeful “ if it look him ten years to run these robbers 
down,” Public curiosity is fed in the meanwhile by the announce¬ 
ment thab'Judge Hilton gave some silver to a beggar who “inter¬ 
viewed ” him at the same time ns the reporter. The latter has 
also ** drawn ” Inspector Murray, but finds “ small grains of com¬ 
fort in his glittering generalities.” On the other hand, “ bis spirits 
rose with a palpitating bound” when he got hold of Judge 
Hilton. Unluckily the spirits of Judge Hilton did not rush with 
a palpitating bound to meet those of the reporter. Reporters are 
not the only pei'sons who plague tlie detectives; for old gentlemen 
who, like Hamlet, ** have had dreams,” beleaguer the police-sta¬ 
tions, and kindly offer to divulge what has been revealed to 
them in slumber for the moderate reward of tweuty-live thousand 
dollars. 

The Dublic seems to be not a little diverted by the smartness of 
the robWs. who have hit on an entirely now way of sharing in the , 
wealth of their neighbours. Speculation is turned to the topie, ' 
“ What next P " “ What will be the next brilliant feat of New 
York's criminals P ” It is suggested that “ they will steal the 
Superintendeut of Police, and boldly demand a large reward 
from the Commissioners tor his return.” This, after all, would 
be but a oommonpla^ and old-world piece of brkandege* 
The idea of stealing a dead man and selling him beck to 
his friends is r«s|)ly far more novel, end far more ingsnioos. 
Perhaps tbe deraymaa who preaehisd on the and ob¬ 
served that New xork was an Aturaan ataUo, told, in dasrieal 
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•nd figiiratiTe Unguage, the safest thing on the eahject. A 
aociety in which men make money hy Tammany ** and other 
zings while they are aliye, and are themselyes made into mediums 
of speouhstion and exchange when they are dead^ pleasantly illus- 
irates with much foroe some of the postulates of TOiitical economy. 
The results of making the acquisition of wealth the end of conduct 
are certainly not loyely in tben^lves, however strictly scientilic 
they'mry be. Apparently no millionaire in America can he called 
happy, in Solon's sense, even after he is dead. His yicieritudes of 
.fortune do not end with his burial. Perhaps he is happiest who, 
after a long life of respected opulence, dies in the hour of absolute 
commercial ruin. His dust may then have a chance of being un¬ 
disturbed, as no one will be likely to pay twenty-five thousand 
dollars for his impecunious remains. 


THE REFORMED EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 

S OME five years ago it occurred to a certain Dr. Cummins, an 
American Hishop, that the Protestantism of tlie American 
Protestant Episcopal Church was not sufiiciently pronounced. He 
accordingly seceded from it and established a now sect of hi^ own, 
which he named the “ Bofornied Episcopal Church ” and which 
has since then been labouring to extend its episcopate, besides 
drawing up a liturgy and canons. So fur the new communion 
had no direct concern except with the American Church, and as 
the American Church is not established, the Mecord considers that 
there is no reason why it should not assort its claims there as much 
AS the Church of Home or any other body.'' Indeed, inasmuch as 
the American prelates have not, as a body, been faithful to Pro¬ 
testant principles,” it is rather a healthy sign that seceders from 
their ranks should come forward to shaino them into a more satis¬ 
factory attitude. But Dr. Cummins and his Reformed Church are 
by no means prepared to circumscrihe their sphere of usefulness 
wiLliin any national or territorial limits. They hold themselves 
(to have received an ecumenical mission for the reform of Anglican 
•episcopacy throughout the world on a pure I’rotestant model. 
And thiiy are already beginning to parcel out England 
into primacies and dioceses of the new regimen. We can¬ 
not say whether November 5 was selected in order to do 
honour to a great Protestant festival which the backsliding 
Establishment has ceased to observe. But; on the evening of that 
4 a,y—the hour being evidently adopted aS a protest in favour of 
Evening Cumiuuiiious—Dr. Gregg, iormerly an English incumbent, 
who had obtained consecration ” from some bishops of Dr. 
•Oummins's sect in America, proceeded to “ conseemto ” the Rev. 
Nicholas Toke, another ex-Ansrlican clergyman—to the see, we 
holiftvo, of Selsoy—in the new “ Free Church ” at Southend. Dr. 
Gi'ogg himself assumes the sonorous title of Bishop of Verulam, 
.and inmate. The ceremony has been twice over elaborately 
•chronicled iu the sympathetic columns of the Record^ which also 
announces duly the time and place of future services and sermons 
the Reformed Episcopal Chiirch. It appears from a fuller 
report that the church at Southend is a building capable of seating 
Aluout 600 persons, but was only half full on this interesting occa¬ 
sion. Six ministers of the new sect and a Bishop Sugden were re- 
,ported to be present, but Bishop Sugden has since written to the 
papers somewhat sharply repudiating all connexion with Bishop 
Gregg's pioceedings, and denying that ho has any authority from 
the American Reformed Episcopal Church. A third “Free Epis- 
-copal Church ” also advertises the head-quarters of its “ Bishop- 
Pi’osident” at Ilfracombe. So that perfect harmony does not 
•appear to be a characteristic of the new communion. The sermon 
At Mr. Toke’s consecration was preached by the Rev. J. Ashley, late 
lector of l^mershnm. The service is described as being of the 
simplest kmd, unrelieved by any music with the exception of some 
hymns which had 00 reference to its professed object. Some clergy¬ 
men of the Established Church were expected to take part in it, 
hut did not appear. 

In a chai'go delivered at St. Albans, the ancient Verulam, a few 
•days before, the Bishop of St, Albans bad, not unnaturally, 
protested against this invasion of his diocese, and was reported 
ito have questioned the validity of Dr. Gregg's alleged cousecra- 
ition, as being derived from a deposed bishop. Dr. Gregg accord¬ 
ingly addres£»d a letter to the Bishop, under the some sacred date 
4>f November 5, insisting on the ** real cause for the existence of 
the Reformed Episcopal Church," its ** hundreds if not thousands 
of sympathizers,’^ and ^'the cries from oppressed Churchmen for 
An Evangelical ministry," which reached him from all quarters, 
and have convinced him that ** the dear old Church of England,” 
having ceased to be Protestant, must also ** cease to exist.” But 
the great object of bis letter was to assert, with an eagerness 
whi& seems rather out of place in so zealous and thoroughgoing 
«I^otestont, the validity of his own apostolic succession, wbimi is a 
doctrine his own revised Prayer-bookyxpressly condemns. A oorre- 
apondent of the Record has already indeed commented with some 
alterity-on these very nn-Proteatant assumptions. The Bishop 
through whom the historical sucoession reached me had his con- 
aeoration directly through the Anglican communion, and had not 
bw deposed wW the auccesrion was transmitted throngh him 
io the three Bishops by whom 1 was validly and canonically con- 
tecrated.” Dr. Clregg therefore called on the Bishop of St. Albans, 
** in Ikiroesi to a Protestant, EvanMlical^ and %formed branch of 
duiatb Ohozch,” to retract publicly what be bad said at tbe 


earliest opportunity. To this urgent demand Bishop Olaughton at 
oDco replied 

Danbury, Nov. 6 , 1878. 

Rev. Sik,— You amort that the bishop through whom the historic^ sno- 
oeasiim reached you had hU eonaeoration dinfctb' Uirotigh the Anglicim 
communion, and hiul not been deposed when tho succession was transmitted 
through him to the three bishops by whom you wore ** validly and oanoiii- 
cally oonsocrated.** And you call upon mo to correct tny statement that 
your consecrotion was derived from a deposed bishop. I presume that tho 
bishop to whom you refer was Ur. Cummins. Mv statement was that this 
bishop, though not yet formally deposed, lay under prohibition firom per- 
fonniug any episcopal act, wltich proliibitiun was publicly notified Decem¬ 
ber z, 1873, just a fortniglit beforo he proceeded to ooOsecrato that bishop 
through whom, us you say, you derived the historical succession. 1 have 
authority to state that none of the Amcriciin bishops havo ever recognized 
as valid tliu art of pretended consecration performed by Dr. Oummlna 
or any act growing out of it.—And I am, Rev. Sir, your obedient servant, 

Tbe Rev. i)r. Uregg. T. L. St. Aldajis. 

This deems to settle the matter, but Dr. Gregg baa again replied^' 
declaring both the statements contained in the Bishop's letter to 
to be “ contrary to fact,” the chief ovidonco of this being that Dr. 
Cummins could not have been prohibited by the American Bishops 
bocaust) they no longer had any jurisdiction over him after his 
secession, and that they could not dispute the validity of his 
acts, because his episcopal character was derived from them¬ 
selves. He thou proceeds to set forth, in language too im¬ 
pressive to be lost to tho world, tlie position, the claims, and tho 
approaching triumphs of his new Church, which he appears io 
think are already deeply exercising the minds of intolligeut persons 
throughout the length aqd broadth of England, Scotland, and. 
Ireland. But wo must allow him to speak for himself:— 

Iiitonigcnf, ptTsons were asking what was tbe cknractcr nnd what was 
tho oau.so of thu exisl«iioo of the Rclormod Episcopal Church in this laud. 
Its chiirnctur was 1 *rotcstant, Evange]j<'iil, rcforiiicii, episcopal. Its Bishops 
professed to be successors of Cratimcr, Kidicc, and Latimer, and wero not 
ashamed to avow their prinoipios. The Iloibrmod Episcopal Church was 
not A new Ronconfunnist body, but a real branch of the Church, carried on 
upon Evangelical Church principles. The recent attacks upon it by 
Bishops bad done much to rouse the donviaut spirit of I^roti'stantism. Thu 
was si ill the land of a Wicklifi'c, a (.'halnicrs, and a Knox, and he trusted 
that he miglit be spared to sen the United Kingdom once again stirred by 
thu principles of the Pi*otostant Reformation from Land’s Eml to John o’ 
Groat’s house, and from Bouthend to Connemara. What tho people of 
Bcotland had done through the Free Ghureh there, that tho people of 
England and of Ireland also could do through the Reformed Episcopal 
Church. Romanism and Romaiii/ang iu the (church of England were 
carried on with the connivance nnd at times with the approval of some of 
her Bishops. When Bishops allowed Romanism to scatter their flocks and 
raised titetr voice ogniiist a Church whose greatest crime in their eyes was 
its Frelestantism, the time iiad come when to be silent is to 1>e guilty. 

Tbe first comment suggested by tins brilliant manifesto of tbe 
new Primate is to note tho magnificent range and sco^ of the 
pretensions of his ** Protestant, Evangelical, Reformed, Episcopal 
Ohurch.” It is not a new body, but tbe old body purified and restored. 
The time has indeed come, as Dr. Gregg is sorrowfully constrained 
to acknowledge, when ** the dear old Church of England must 
cease to exist," out it will not cease till there is something better 
ready to take its place and name. If any one had fondly imagined 
that the Reformed Episcopals merely projposed to supply an 

Evangelical ministry ” to the scattered bands of sympathetic and 
afilicted souls who groan under the oppressive yoke of Rituidistie 
sacerdotalism, they are uudeceivod now. Tho now communion, 
in tho person of its primate, has come to take possession of “ the 
land of a Wicklifi'e, a Chalmerb and a Knox,” and it aspires to 
extend its pastoral sway from Land's End to John o' Gloat's 
house,” and—what is still more remarkable—“ from Southend to 
Connenmr(tJ* The combined efforts of Church and State for over 
throe centuries have cutirely failed to reduce the rebellious J^opery 
of Ireland to tbe obedience of the Protestant faith, but tbe new 
communion expects to achieve the work, out of hand, so to say ^ 
its first primate '^trusts that he may be spared” to witness its 
happy consummation himself. Our uext remark is that, if the 
reference to Ireland is startling, the reference to Scotland is 
not very intelligible. Wo had always imagined that what 

the people of Scotland had done through the Free Church” 
was, not to vindicate I'rotostant simplicity against the 
Romanizing corruptions of a degenerate hierarchy and priesthood^ 
but to assert the principle of ecclesiastical independence against' 
tbe encroachments of an Eraslian State. Both may be very 
excellent achievements, but they are not exactly identical. 
It has even been again and again pointed out, by friend 
and foe aliJce, that the Free Kirk programme thus far comes 
perilously near the Ultramontane. And lastly we have a word to 
say on Dr. Gregg's vehement indictment against the Romanizing” 
tendencies of the English bishops. It is of course sufficiently evident 
to what party in the Church lie alludes, and they may perhaps 
be allowed to be the best juihfes of how for they receive the 
“ connivance ” or approval 01 their ecclesiastical superiors. It 
would clearly be for their interest to make the most of such ap¬ 
proval if they had it. But is it not notorious that Ritualisttc 
joui^ls are never tired of roasting the bishops P It may suffice here 
to cite the language of a leading Ritualistic clergyman in theysurrent 
number of the CMem^iorary RevieWf who more than once goes 
out of his way, ia^ tho course of an argument on another sub¬ 
ject, to ]^fopou^ his deUberate conviction of the fixed hostility of 
the bishops towards the party he represents. « To be a pronounced 
liitualisv’ he tells us, is, among other things, to be pelted With, 
defamatory epithets by newspapers, and Parliamentary 

orators.” They are '^denounced one of those eodesiastr* 
cal rulers as 'eonspizators/ by another os guilty anonUa^ 
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by a third as ‘ traitors/ who are to b(» * eqn^zed out 
puintedly excluded from even the xnmor distinctions 
and prizes of tlio Ohurcli.” lOUewhcro ho dwells for a pajyo 
or two on almost unvuriod nml unbroken misconduct of tho 
(rulioctive English biishops; their lack of moral courage^ thoir 
servility to the civil imwer, nay, to wore popular opinion, how¬ 
ever crude, ignorant, and oven openly irreligious j und above all 
their uniform failure to regard themsolvos and to act as the 
natural heads, and thcrefoi-o ua the natural leaders, champions, and 
protectors, of the clerical body, us the Judpa do for tho bar, and 
the llorso Guards does for tin; army.” Wo ore not wvyiug bow 
for such Jangiiage ia justifo'd; tlmt is quite nuother question, lint 
wfl do sav that, just or not, it in hiirdly counoivabio that a clergy¬ 
man in the writer’s posiliun, witJi crodit for common sunibe to lose, 
should havo ventured to pen such an indictment if it weVo so 
oonB][)icuouHly the rcverf^i'. of being even decently plausible as 
J)r. Gregg's conluiry ncous dion would imply. 

Of tbo rovi.-ied Prayer-lionk it is not necessary to say much here. 
It follows in many resjin'ts pr. I ty closely the model of a .similar 
volume issued in ^lv, Ihchering’s, under liigU paLroiuign, 

in tho c.xtremo liriuid or 1 ‘nituri.m interoHt. A preliiuiuarv mani- 
J*e.sto iUinounce.s that flic- new IkiiIv “ adhen's lo Mpiricopaev, hut 
not to Prelacy, 7v;>(■/'< uljwntiJio t'^Mreemon (about which Dr. 
Gregg is nevOrtliele.''.i so very sensitive), accepts tho Dook of 

Common 1 ‘ravoif, (.vcitufiitr/ from it alt anrvrdofat dortrinrs and 
Ttjecls iluj notion that ministers uie jirieslt' <‘\ctjpt ii.s all 
leliovors are a royal piu-.'^thood, rejects the notion that tho Loid's 
table is an altar on uhieh iln^ il<Mly ami Hiood of Clnir.t are 
re-presented anew to the KalhiT, and that tbo IVe.seiief* of tMu-istin 
tho Loitl'y Sii]>pcr is ji IVcsesn^j in tho eloiiuiiits of lu'i'ad and 
wine, and finally reji-ets tlie notion 1 hat regeneration is insoparjihly 
connected with Jlaplism.” As to details, tho daily Fervico is 
ahoHshed, as are all l<*.s(ivah-with about half-a-dozoii exceptions: 
the “ ornaments’ rubric’’is replaced by tlm rubric of 1552 forbid¬ 
ding all vestments blit tho Mirjilice, with a rider uiitliorizing the 
}>lack scarf lUid gown for ])reaching—whiidi looks as if the com- 
pilei-s did not feel much ronlidcnco in tho llidsdalo iii- 
tei’iirctution of the dise:n<lcd rubric; crosses, candles, and 
dowers mo IbrbidiUm to be placisl on tbo table; the Atha- 
nasian Creed is ahridged, iind the opening clauses of tho 
Jjitaiiv arc made opliomil ; there are various alterations and 
omissions in tho floinmuninii and llaplisuml ns wroll in other orca- 
sioual ofTiCj's; the. M.irrin^^e Servico is ‘‘sadly nuniled,” as tlio 
ifcco/-rf rcductanily .‘idmits ; tiio cril ical formula “Ueceivo tho IIol}’^ 
Ghost” is expunged fnun the ()rdiMa1ion and Gonsecratinu Services ; 
tho ViiStfttion of tlm Sielr, Conimination, and Fonns of Prayer at 
Sea oi’o omitted altogether. 'Gm Rvconl hints lliat a similar ex¬ 
purgation of tho Anglic.'in Prayer-book from “ untiqiuited nhsiirdi- 
tie8”wuiil(l lx‘. desirable. ’I’ho valMity of the “orders” of the 
now sect is a theological que''tion wJiich it would bo out of place 
to discuss here', but it Is obvioii.s that llishop Cummins and 
his friends cannot reafconnbly claim the authority of tho 
American Episcopal (^Jinj'cli for acts done after they had 
separated from its conimuiiiun and even incurred its foriiml 
censure. If 11 Itoman Catholic Mishop w^ero to join tlio 
Church of lhij:land as the Archbishop of Spalato actually did in 
James I, ’h reign, and to oi-dain or consecrate afterwards, his acts 
would, W€^ heiiove, he valid according to Umnan Catholic doctrine, 
imd indeed this very point has scmn limcs hceu brought l\>rwartl ua 
an arffHiueufion iid homim-m, in the defence of Anglican orders ; hut 
it would bo absurd to say that such acts were done with tho au¬ 
thority of the Homan CuUailic Church. JJut there ia one point, 
not doctrinal but praclii'al, wliich fnctis Ust-lf on one's •thoughts. 
There wiw a Roman Callmin; bLdio]) iii paHibm w'oll ktiown as a 
preacher in London some years ago, who was not overburdened' 
with the worldly poinji of the episi opate, and was much in tho 
habit of moving about bv omnibus. It currently rojiorted 
that his iignro became .so i’.miiliar to the Loudon omnibus con¬ 
ductors that his appear.ince used to be greeted with tho Irioudly 
invitation, “ Now tliCti, tumble up, jny Lord.” It is clefir that, if 
Bishop Gr(‘gg and Bi.‘<liop riogden go on m.anning their rival hier¬ 
archies at the rate now threaiened, we shall soon havo a motley 
crow of bishops “ tumbling up ’’—.and apparently falling out also— 
on all sides of us, “friau Laud's End John Q'Giotib and from 
Southend to Connemara.” 


bATIi: AUTUMN. 

I F if were not for field .sports, in the shape of fox-hunting and 
cover-shooting, wo fancy most English gentlemen would puss 
the late autumn anywhere rather than in their native England, 
As lor the ladies ol their fauiilioH, Ihoro can be little question as 
to their feelings. Out-of-door oxorcise is then denied thorn alto¬ 
gether, or can only bo a(icomplisUed under tho most depressing 
^uditioDs. The lawns are sodden like spongos, and tho croquet 
lawn-tounis poles Lave b<x*n pullet! up and stowed awhT. 
1 he bloom has vanished from the tiowev-beds the .garden; tho 
Bhrubberies seem weeping for their departed boautitS ; whilo, if 
you chance to rub shoulders with the laurel or laurestiua bushes, 
you are straightway besprinkled will; a chilly shower. Within 
doors all is dork and dismal, and beyond tho rellected radiance of 
blaring fires everything is glooming in profoundest shadow. 
Meanwhile, in tho more lavoured regions of the sunny South 
NaVjMuber is generally cheerful. It is net every vew that 


early snow falls thickly on the lower slopes of the Comiee; said, 
when such a distqpreeable phenomenon does occur, the first buant 
of bright sunshine in the afternoon thaws rents in the /oHs of tha 
wintry mantle. Still farther to the southward natuze is move- 
invariably genial. On the shores of the old Campania there 
are next to none of those bitter winds whirii blow across tho 
Bay of Naples in the spring, chilling the veiy marrow of the 
promenaders on the Chinja. You may lounge in light clothes and 
voluptuous languor under tho natural bowers of the glossy-leaved 
orange groves, and in bale tho balmy breezes that come ladieu with 
the fttigranco of the fruit. Towards noon and later the heatisposi- * 
lively opjrmis.qive in tho “ Mariuas'’ of Sicily and the AlomediLS of 
Spain. There is a more gorgeous glow of colours in the parterres 
now that tho i>lunts aro boing wntored with tho long night dews* 
There i.s 0. fttraugo purity in tho utuiosphoro in the absence of the 
surnmor-hcat haziq and you fancy you may distinguish each rift in 
the rocks oinho ovorh.auging poal’ta and sierras that stand out in their 
sliarpeiu'd outlines ngaiiiMt tho bluo background of the skies. It is 
Inie that you havo to guard ngainsi the sudden fali in the tom- 
pcrallire at sunset; but you should have absorbed enough of the 
.smishirm when you go ukIooi-b lo cjirry you comfortably through 
the bonus of the evening, with tho promise before you of another 
brilliant day. 

'Vhls listless life, however, has its drawbacks. It is not every- 
h«)dv wlio can he quite happy with tho do/ca far nienU, Walking 
ill the enervating heat i.s apt to dogcueraio into purposeless 
lounging; commanding points in tho scenery aro less exciting ob¬ 
jects for a ride than hounds in full cry after a woll-broathed fox ; 
and clouds will fall across tho internal sunshine when you have 
your fir.«it premonitions of indigestion and dyspepsia. Besides, 
if you do not intend to winter abroad, tlio brief absence of a 
f<w weeks hardly repays tho effort and expense of tlio journey; 
ami, above all, at this particular season of the year most men havo 
tlieir homo eiigageinent.s of business or pleasure. Many people 
make it a inatiev of habit or conscience lo pass November and 
Decembt*!’ in their country houses. There is a great deal to he 
endured no doubt; and it is a good thing under such trying con¬ 
ditions of existencri to be blessed with u philosophical or phleg¬ 
matic temperament. Much mupt of course depend on the 
con.-^litiilinii. There are enviable mortals whose spirits rise 
superior to oxlciniil circumstanoes. They could sleep in a damp 
cclliU', or in a draughty garret with boles in the tiles, und come up 
or down smiling to the break fast-table, wdtU an appetite iu- 
vigorc.tixl by rcposcj, and an incxhaustililo fiow of small talk. It 
is uotliing to th»»m that the wind bus been howling umoug the 
chimney-stacks, driving the min und tho sleet against tho window- 
[liiiies. J^ess lucky folks must regard these iwivileged natures with 
envy and wonder. At kuist their spontaneous volubility spart^3yo\i 
the exertion of “ getting up conveisatioii,” and leaves you free to 
indulge your melancholy or lo light against it. But to tho 
man of sensitivo nerves a succesriou of such days is sLoiply 
horrible. IJis sorrows aro ronowt-d day by day ^vhen he wakes 
from his broken slumbers, for he has been gradually getting out of 
spirits and condition, and nature declines lo strew pojqiieB on his 
pillow. Dospoudcjicy has been drifting towards despair, and it 
seems a mockery to question the servant us to tho latest phase of 
the weather. ^Vhen the blinds are drawn up, making the diM'lines.s a 
trille less vi.sible, his gloomy forebodings are fully confirmed. From 
pheer inability to make any eii'ort to rise, he lies conscienca- 
slrickeu in tho arms of indolence to the last possible moment. 
It is a hfii'd task getting through the duties of lh(i toilet as 
lie looks out on the wrappings of cold grey vapour that hang about 
tho wintry land.scapo. A cup of hot tea or coffeo may be con¬ 
solatory, but tho b'dious breakfast in public is a form Lto would 
gla<ljy di8pen.‘'0 with ; and he thinks longingly of the snug little 
tabic at the club, wlmro he may sulk at his own hour in the society 
of i,ho morning papers. If ho looks to his letters os a lively dis¬ 
traction, ho is pretty sure to be disappointed. Annoyances that, 
would bo trifloM at other times loom largo under these untoward 
circumstances, like tho birds you flush in a mountain fog when tho- 
grouse-cock swells to tho jiroportions of tho capercailzie. After 
the morning meal comos tht- dllHcult question of what is next ta 
be done. A cigar in the conservatory or stable is quickly dis¬ 
posed ofsK you havo come to Itnow tho hocks and the hind¬ 
quarters of each of the horses by heart; you can hardly aa 
yet adjourn to billiards with ten mortal hours to be killed 
before dinner. In your flabby frame of mind and with youv 
stagnating circulation, flirtation is not to be thought of, even if 
you were sure of propitious seclusion and of a suitable object; 
whilst whist before the hour of noon would be as criminal aa 
chicken-hazard. There is tho library, or at all events there ar® 
books, and possibly you have something of literary tastes. Wer® 
tJie day fine and dry, you might perhaps make yourself very happy 
in. that way, in the sheer spirit of contradiction. As it is, tlio 
experiment seems hardly worth trying; you know from experienoo 
that you would Ixj driven forth by the demon of rostleseujess beforo 
you had trifled through a c<j)uple of pages. Sooner or later ym 
are constrained to arm yourself with gaiteis and a watei'proof, and 
to go out resolutely and hrave tho elements. 

Une comfort ^ou may count on pretty confidently—all other 
created beings will look nearly as wrotohed aa yourself. The cawr 
of the iN«ks overhead sounds hoarser and harsher than usual; havr 
different from the melody of an Amll mocning, when tl^y a*» 
fiuttering among the nests on the naked boughs and castiiiff 
flitting shadows ofefchek wings over the beds a£ tlm yrifew 
dilB. Tim sheep m the park have hinldled together ritmHir 
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«ad sympathy; the colts have tucked their tails hetweeu their 
lagS| tunuQ^ their hind garters towards the direction from which 
the raSn is ariniig. Peraaps the lot of the labourer who ia work¬ 
ing in the het^row seems at first sight preferable to theirs; ho 
at least is doing something, and you arc halt^isposcd tu envy 
him as he swings his bill-hook. Yet, as you marie his drippin{r 
figure, with ttie rain-drops streaming from the rim of his hat, and 
running off the very bridge of his nose, you cannot help following 
hhn in fancy to ine spark of fire in his cottage chimney that 
‘^11 give him cold greeting in the ovening, and thinking of 
riteumatism and churchyard coughs and visits from the parish 
duotor. The ploughs of course have suspended work, and arc 
lying unyoked in the half-flooded furrows; and the labouring 
teams have enough to do tu draw out the loads of manure to the 
'* fidlows. The limits of your own constitutional must depend 
on the nature of the soil. If the soil is anything but sduiid, hard 
gravel, there is no turning aside into foot-paths; even on the 
highroads, if you are slipping about on chalk or tenacious cla}, the ^ 
strain on the back sinews is tremendous. Nor do the eflccts of n ! 
spell of genuine November weather pass away when the rain has 
at hist ceased. Your host Inis for long been deferring his covoi- 
shooting, and is eager to avail liimself of the first opportunity. 

Sport’* is very well; but oven the enthusiast must admit that 
the word is a inisnomor when he is shooting in low-lying coVorts 
after a succession -uf soaking days. Half the hares arc gone, 
having taken refuge on the high grounds like sensible animals. 
Yet really you do not seem to miss them. You have n.s miicli 
shooting as you euro for. Y^ou fetd yourself gradually subside as 
you stand in the field at the angle of a wood, as if you had taken 
up your position on a quaking bog; you nrci held fast by the bunt 
soles wlien you slue your.'Jtdf round to take a flying shot at a 
roclceting pheasant; and the rides are so many rivm of mud, 
where you arc sure to be splashed to the hip, oven should you 
escape a slip and a mud-batli. As for the diacomforts of th(' 
lunch when it is spread out on ti table in tin* open, wlieu youv 
lingers are os numb as your fnet, and your palate seems to have 
lost sensation, all wo can say is that it makes one think regret¬ 
fully of those lunches arouud the substantial mahogany indoors, 
when you were hopelessly eucciunbing to your load of enuui. 

We admit tliat there may be another side to tlie picture. Thero 
are days in Novcnibinr, though too lew and far between, when 1 ho 
weather resembles the too-ephenieral Indian summer. The huu 
shining out in soft warmth throws a ruddy glow over the 
russet of the foliage, and changes the chf^n . stems of the half- 
stripped trees into so many chtised and gilded columns. A 
light watery haze is toning down the tints of the wood iii the 
distance, where the ditiily-griicoful swells of their outlines seeia 
to melt into the flaky clouds on the hori/ou. Hverythiug lias 
dried up rapidly, exet'pt under the most iinpenetrabJo shadows or 
in the most sequestered nooks, in the flat, low-lying meadows and 
in the dip,s of the woodland lanes. The sparrows are twittering 
on the housetop.s; the robins are singing cheerfully on the sprays; 
the sheep arc ba&lring about in diotimy indolence, liixiu'iously 
-chewing the cud; the C(dt.'!i are Ideking up thoir heels, and ivsady 
for a fiDlic on the shnrlo.st nolict*, should an equestrian or a cai*- 
riago chance to pass llieir way. As for our friend tho liedpr and 
ditcher, lie is whistling murrily as he goes to his work, and thinking 
■of anything or nothing ratliv/ than latent symptoms of the rheii- j 
maties. Tho teaqis of sleek horses ore hitched to the ploughs, 
their brazen buckles glinting in the sunbeams as they draw the long 
straight furrows in tho fallows, and the rooks, looking marvellously 
glossy in tlio light, arc feasting heliind tho ploiighsharo on tlie 

f rubs and the wire-worn is. It is a pretty picture in the copse 
ard by, whore tlie woodmen are plying their axes hard, cutting 
the seven years’ growth of shoot ofl the rugged old pollards, and 
letting in tho sim and air luibiw the boughs of the venerable oaks. 
If ymi are bent upon cover-i'liooting, you congratulate yourself on 
your luck. No blowing on your lingers, or slapping your arms 
Across your chest, or plunging with your benumbed lent in the yield¬ 
ing quagmire beneath them. You are content tn wait ptiently at 
your post for the beiiters,'amusing yourself meantime in the calm 
serenity of your .soul with tho dancing play of the lights through 
the branches, and with the sounds that break tho silence of ilie 
woods. Days of this kind are rare, it must be confessed; but when 
you do get them, they are all the more to be valued for their 
rarity. 


WHISTbL'n «. RU3KIIf. 

case of Whistler v. Ruskln would seem to have boon 
JL specially designed to raise a number of questions which the 
piroceBB of law is powerless to solve. Trial by jury is no doubt 
w admirable institution; but it is sometimes made to appear in a 
sornowlmtiudjcrous light, and we do not remember any occasiou 
when tho inh^nt.limitations of the system have been so omphati- 
cttlly expressed. How far tltis result was inevitable in the present 
case we will not take upon ourselves to decide. To the uniustruottd 
sense, the learned Judge ana hie twelve trusty men would seem to 
have needlessly plunged themselves into the troubled waters of art 
^d taste; but, the p&ngc once taken, there was obviously no 
iescape ieom the absurd and pitiable dilemma to which theyr were 
flwily conducted. It was not perhaps the jurv s fault, but it was 
eertsmly tiieir misfortune, that they should'hafe been called upon 
lo the rivnl oluims of Titiau and Mr. Whistler. If they had 


I laiown of the difficult duties that awaited thorn, they would 
! doubtless have passed a period of probation in gal¬ 
leries at Trafalgar Square; or they might perhaps have 
Butflcientlv prepared themselves by a oiuirse of training at the 
South iiLODsington Bchoulti. When it became clear that they 
would be called upon to give an opinion upon a qiwstion of art, 
we think that in common justice to thoso uiiolfenaiug gentlemen 
the case should have liecu adjourned. In the iutorv^ the Judge 
and the counsel might also have found leisure to ** get up ” 
tho subject, and in place of some rather crude observations upon 
tho nature of the artistic faculty, we should then have had a really 
interpsting sories of essfivs upon the vai'iou.8 styles and schools of 
painring, Jiut, in tho tiUsenco of this indispensable preparation, 
we eerliiinly oaiiiiot bo surpri.^ed at tlie hopeless state of chaos 
into whicli llie conduct of the case gradually fell. Wo should 
rallior have boon surprised at any oilier re.'^ult. To expect twelve 
jiivyjiion to ho prepared with a confident opinion upon modern art 
w.-is ill the highe.*(t dogreo presumptti< mis ; mid ynt, unless there 
exisUid .such an expectation, it was nieivly ludicrous to admit a 
muss of evidence that was entively coureriied with matters of 
technical knowledge. 

; Anything more nbsohitely fruitless than the opinions that 
I were delivered upon Mr. Whistlers pictures it would bo im- 
' portsihle to conceive; and, ns the leuriicd .Judge in the course of his 
I addresH to the jury made little or no use of this Gvidonce, we may 
suppose that he had himself arrived .at a (*<uivictiou of its futility, 
lie could only observe that Mr. Whistler “ had his admirers,” and 
that, on tlie other hand, there were othens “ who had not an un- 
j qiuiUti(‘d admiralien of Lis genius.” Ilut perhaps as much could 
, be said of 111 must every living artist; certainly wo would oonfl- 
I dently venture to predict I hat a similar conclusion would be do- 
I ducible in any case from the opinions of artists upon one 
j another. liCt us Biinposc, for cxamnlc, that Mr. Frith had been 
libelled by ISIr. Itualiin, and that Mr. Whistler, or oven Mr. 
Ari^ort Moore, had been summoned to dfi ermine lll«^ valuo of 
; his work. What chance, in such a case,.would tliorii havu been 
I for poor Mr. Frith ? There is probably nothing iti tho way 
; of unfavourable criticism ivhich these painter^ would not have 
coulidently conlirraed; and, even if the two wilnessea called 
for tlie defence in the case of WTiistler c. Ruskin had lieen in¬ 
vited to charactorizo tho work of each other, there would have 
been very little left either of Mr. Hume Jones or of tho author of 
“ The Railway Station.*’ All this only goes to prove how 
idle and ludicrous it i.s to get artists to sit in judgment upon their 
fellowe, A boutuiaker may bo called to pronounce an opinion 
upon an ill-made boot because there is a pretty general 
agreement in men's minds as to the qualilics I’cquired of a boot¬ 
maker. Ilut art is not booLmaking, and tliu excellsfiee of a work 
of art cannot be fixed by imy amount of evidence, however eminent 
tlie source from which it proceeds. We have only to appeal to 
Mr. lluskin’s own writings to seo that Turner in nis lime could 
oa-^ily liavo been conduranod by the same kind of authority that 
h.as now been summuned to condemn Mr. Whistler, Even Mr, 
Millais, tlie most popular artist of our tiun;, was in the earlier 
.stages of his career a constant object of riiiicule ; and tho learned 
critic who was called in company with Mr. liurne Jones to speak 
against Mr. Whistler's works has written much more severe 
tilings against Mr, Burne Jones than against Mr. Whistler. And 
1 what is true of modern times is no lees true of the whole history 
i of art, Mr. Baron Huddleston sagely observed that “ nobody 
ever had equalled, and prob.ihly never would equal, Titian,” and 
yet Michnel. Angelo regretted that Titian could not draw^ Doccio 
lliudiuelli enjoyed a considerable reputation in his time, but, oc- 
^jording to Benvenuto Cellini, Baiidiiielii’s ignorance of art was ab¬ 
solutely hopeloss. It would be easy to give any number of instances 
to tho same effect; but wo have said enough to show how 
ontirely ludicrous was tho attempt to establish or controvert by 
process of law tho validity of Air. lluskiu'a criticism. How it 
nnppuned that tho parties to the suit were parinittcd to malre this 
attempt is one of those mysteries of tho law which wo will not 
attempt to fathom. If, as we must suppose was the case, the 
Court had no jiower to exclude such evidence, then w’o can only 
olVorto the Judge, tlio jury, and the counsel on both sides our 
I most Biacei-e sympathy lor tho very ridiculous position ia which 
they found theulsclves". 

Obviously, however, the question to be tried vtovS not tho sub¬ 
stance of Mr. lluskin's criticism, but tho manner in which it was 
delivered. To this point, after much wearisome discussion, the 
i jury were at lust conducted; and they have given a verdict that 
; will, we suppose, be found equally unsalisfactory to both parties. 

' It must surely hi* eimiioiitly unsatisfactory to Mr. Kuskiu to 
learn that tho wealth of bis rhetoric can ever fkU into the 
common cfitegory of libel. Ho bad spolcen of the ill-educated 
conceit of Mr. W liistler,*’ which, in his judgment,“ nearly aj&proacbedi 
the aspet?t of wilful imposture.” ” I have seen and heard,’’ns vttote, 
** much of coclcney impudence before now, but never expected to 
hear a coxcomb ask two hundred guineas for flinging a pot of paint 
i in the public’s face.'' For our own part we cannot affect to regret 
that- such language hw fallen uud^ tho censure of tho law, and 
w© only wonder that it has been judged in a«ch a lenient spirit. 
With the value of Mr* Whistler's works we have at present no 
concern; all we need say on that point is that thm have been 
freely and aeverelv‘criticised in theso columns. But there is some¬ 
thing which is {n our eyes more important than Mr. Whistler’s 
reputation, and that is the reputation and the character of English 
, litezatims* It has been, the custom for some time to treat Mr» 
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Ruskin with tbe Irind of indulgence that is due to a spoilt child* 
He has .written works of genuine power and eloquence^ and he is 
therefore permitted a Idnd of license which woula not tolerated 
In any other writer. His absurdities are passed over on the 
assumption of his transcendent genius, and overv paradox that 
he cnooses to utter is widely welcomed hy a host of 
admirers Ba though his words were divinely inspired. 
Agmnst this kind of tolerance we have nothing very 
serious to u^e. Such blind and undiscriminating worship 
.^is most hurtful to the person upon whom it is bestowed, and 
it Is eai^ to ^lereeive by an examiaation of Mr. Kuskinh later 
works that under its iuduence every native vice of style and 
manner has become morbidly developed. But the matter assumes 
a somewhat diifereot complexion when eccentricity is allowed to 
blossom into personal rudeness. Whatever may be the weight which 
the law attaches to these sentences against Mr. Whistler, there 
can bo but one opinion as to their literary character. All that 
timy contain against Mr. Whistler’s painting could have been said 
without oflenco by any man who hod not b«^en encouraged to 
despise the virtues of self-oontrol; but here it would almost seem 
as though the writer had doliboratoly attempted to collect in a 
smiAll space as many faults of taste as he could command. It is, 
in the first place, an obvious impertinence to reproach an artist 
with the price which he asks for his pictures. The commercial 
value of. a work of art is the legitimate concern of dealers, and it 
cannot in any way allect the intrinsic merit of the performance. 
It is for ibis masun almost painful to find one artist giving evi¬ 
dence 08 to the appi'opriate price for the work of another. Upon 
such a matter an artist is not a competent judge, and ho cauuot 
possiMy know whether his own works are worth the money that 
18 paid for them. Still less can ho measure tbe price of a picture 
by the time that has been expended upon its production. A little 
drawing in silver point by Kaflaelle, the fruit perhaps of two 
hours’ labour, is worth more than a finished picture by Mr. Vrith, 
and yet Mr. Frith’s finished picture would doubtless occupy a 
longer time. But the. vulgarity of Mr. UusUin's criticism is not 
its worst fault. To haggle with Mr. Whistler over the market 
pricoof a ptetura would not at least be illegal, but in venturing to 
suggest that th^artist had been guilty of wilful imposture Mr. 
Kttikiii Wo^l^ht himself within the reach < )f the law. It is of course 
ltdt very pibssant for an author of reputation to have the faults of 
hie stylo and the defects of his taste made notorious; but. if this 
has the ed'ect of teaching greater caution in future, wo snail not 
have causa to regret the adventui'e. 

One other reflection is suggested by this trial which will 
perhaps not bo very acceptable either to Mr. Whistler or to the 
artists who were called as witnesses. We often hear com¬ 
plaints of !^e want of sympathy shown by critics towards 
painters and their work—complaints which are sometimes per¬ 
haps well founded. But the suggested cure for the disease, 
constantly offered by artists, is scarcely better than the disease 
itself. ** I do not disapprove,” said lifr. Whistler, in his evi¬ 
dence, technical criticism by a man whose life is passed 
in Uie practice of the science which he criticizes; but for the 
opinion of a man whoso life is not so passed 1 would have as little 
respect as vou would have if he expressed an opinion on law.” 
Perhaps, after the experience of the present trial, artists will come 
to reflect that critics have sometimes a more liberal and catholic 
judgment than can be claimed for the practical professors of paiul- 
ing, each of whom is absorbed in the particular principles which 
guide his own work. 


TIIK ALP.S IN 1878. 

A t the beginning of the Alpine season this year the untroddei 
summits of two of the most striking peaks in the Moni 
Blanc chain still challenged the skill and energv of mountnim 
climbers. The Aiguille du l)ru and the Dent du udant have loiw 
boon thought ioacceshible, and to most of those who have looked 
At^bem crtiefullv it must have appared that never was reputation 
better deserved; but ajiio of them was carried by assault it 
September last; and, llioiigh the other still remains a virgin peak 
that title will ^ probably beiure long be wrested ■ from it by some 
indomitable climber; for it seems scarcely possible to believe now 
that there is an unattainable mountain-top in the Alpine chain. 
No veiy great lime ago the two peaks above mentioned and the 
Pic do la Meije in llauphind, were often spoken of ns likely to 
prove impossible even to the best mountaineers, and to remain 
unattained unless their highest points were reached in balloons. 
This has been shown to be wrong by tbe fact that two of these 
peaks Imve been sc^ed, and probably the other, though still 
intact, is not so entirely different from the whole of the rest of 
the range as to make all endeavour hopeless. Probably in the 
course of a year or two its summit, neatly chipped off, will 
^ brought down in the pocket of some member of one of the lix 
Alpine Clubs which now exist. 

The Aiguille du Dru, which has been irreverontly compared to a 
8 ugar-l(mf, and certainlv seems to ordinary eyes inaccessible, was 
ascended on the i ith of September lust by Mr. 0 . T. Dent who had 
tin wevious iWAsions attempts the mountain, and, though uneue- 
^ul, had been able apparently, like Jacques Balraaton Mont 
BUac, to discover the way to the summit. A strange way it must 
, lave been, and it is worth notice that the difficulties of the descent 
appear to have been far greater than those of the ascent, inasmuch 


AS the tmvellera, starting from a camping place at four in the 
morning, reached the summit at half-paat twelve, but did not get 
back to their bivouac until two o’clock on the next morning^ 
a verjr brief note respectii^ the expe^tion has pt p^nt anpeared, 
but it will doubtless ne f\mr described, and is certainly, with the ex¬ 
ception of the ascent of the Pio de la Meije by M, de Oaste^u 
last season, the most lemarkahle Alpine achievement of late years. 
To the obvious reflection that the danror incurred may have been 
greater than what ought to be incurred for tbe sake of* making the 
first ascent of any mountain, it may be answered that probably Mr. 
Dent, who is tbe Secretary of the Alpine Club, and his pmetieed 
companions, understood their work a great deal too well ever to be 
in danger. Assuming that no undue risk was run, it is certainly 
gratifying to find that the last but one of the remarkable peaks to 
bo ascended in the Alps has been scaled by an £)nglmh- ~ 
man. It does not appear whether the Dent du Gdant was 
attempted this year, for though there is a short account of an 
attack on it in the Alpine Journal^ no date is given. In this case 
the explorers, who were Lord Wentworth and Signor di Filippi, 
had recourse to means which were novel in the Alps, although 
they somewhat resembled those which are said to have been used 
in tbe ascent of the Pieter Botto mountain n long time ago. There 
are, it seems, on opposite sides of the Dent du Gdant rocky plat¬ 
forms not far below the summit, and an attempt was made to 
throw a rope from one of these to the other over the top by means* 
of rockets. This well-meant effort did not succeed, and perhaps it 
is just ns well it did not, for the rocket apparatus^ whicu is com¬ 
monly spoken of as life-saving, might on this occasion have proved 
exactly the reverse. The accomplished editor of the Alpine Journal^ 
who must be regarded ns toe highest possible authority on 
mountaineering morals, scorns to doubt whether these sanction tho 
use of such means for reaching a summit. Perhaps a definite 
opinion ought to be pronounced on this point by those qualified to 
decide; for, assumiug that theie is possibly cousidorablo danger in 
trusting to a rocket-thrown rope, it is painful to reflect that 
mountaineers may imperil their bodies while delibemtoly stilling 
the voice of conscience. 


The ascent of tho Aiguille du Dru, which was clearly accom¬ 
plished in a manuer of which the sternest precisian could not dis¬ 
approve, is separated, as need hardly be said, by a wide interval 
from mostof the other new expeditions made during the present year,, 
and recorded in the Alpine Jout’nal. Many of thee© indeed scarcely 
seem to have been of aufllcient importance to require notice; but a 
scries of ascents ik the DaupUim^, made without guides, cei*tainly 
merit attention. It may safely be said that an easy ascent without 
guides is, generally spewing, "much more arduous than a difficult 
ascent with guides; and though of course work of this kind 
should never be undertaken except by men who have thoroughly 
q^ualiiied themselves for it, there is no reason why those who find 
that they have become sufficiently skilful to shift for themselves 
should not enjoy what must bo the ver^ real pleasure of 
dispensing with all paid assistance and relyinu entirely on their 
own powers. Just as there are yachtsmen who sail their own 
yachts—to use a comparison suggested by a writer in tbe Alpin& 
Journal—thoro may well be amateurs who can find their own way 
to the tops of mountains and over passes. 

In 1876 an expedition once thought to bo of the greatest pos¬ 
sible difliculty was made without guides, and during tbe past 
summer some members of the Alpine Club showed how well fitted 
they wei*o for this ditficult work. Mr. 0 . Pilkington, Mr. L. Pilking- 
ton, and Mr. F. Gardiner made without guides no less than eight 
expeditions, four of which were first ascents of peaks. It is true 
that the peaks were very smfdl ones, but still to climb them for 
the first time without any special local knowledge must have been 
very trving work, and hiave req^uired powers rarely posseased by 
men who have not been bred in mountain regions. On one of 


these peaks, known as the Piz Joceliue, the dinicultios appear to 
have men considerable, as “ an almost perpendicular couloir ” had 
to be climbed and some ** very difficult ice-covered rocks ” crossed, 
after which there were at ill two hours of step-cutting up a steep 
glacier before the summit could be reached. In the same district, 
where nature has placed so many impediments in the way of those who 
wish to |fa!n the tops of mountains, another member of the Alpino 
Olub, with the well-known Christian Aimer for guide, mado 
the second ascent of the Grand Pic de la Meije, which, 
as has been siud, v^as at one time thought by many to be unat¬ 
tainable, but was ascended by M. de Oastelnau in 1077. It does 
not appear whetlior the obstades on this mountain were such as to 
justify the very formidable reputation which it possessed until the 
J^ench traveller successfully assaulted it; but probably it owed to 
crags of no common steepness, even in the Dauphind, its long im- 
munify from the fate which early befell the Pelvoux and the Pio 
des Ecrins. 

A large number of other new expeditions have been made thb 
year, but they were, for tho most part, insignifiosjit, though cer¬ 
tainly not tlirough any fault of the^ members of the Alpine Olab» 
who are quite as active and enexgetic as ever. Unfortunately at 
the beginning of 187^ owing to the xii|||gardlj manner in wmob 
nature has supplied .Europe with mount&iB, and to the seal with 
which they have been ascended during the last twenty years, there 
was likle of real interest left for cUmbets to do. It may be 
painful to the zealous explorer to look at the map and to observe 
bow small a space, comparatively, the high Alps ooeupy.and to 
fleet that in anothtf conrinent an inaxhaiutible wealth of mountmu 

and glacier is wasted on races who utteriy nei^eot tile bleasii^wl^cb 

surround thenu StiU, painful m soeh a eomperiaon is, Antf paufeU 
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M the factB.are^ they be ignored, and it can scarcely be disputed 

tliat, owizig to the limited sc^e on which high mountains haTO 
been to Barope, and to tlieeneigy of the band of climbers, 

who, in i^ite of being mt^h jeerod at, and sometimes very savagely 
atta^ed, went on steadily with tho work they had set out for 
^emselves, there is now very little left to accomplish. It is 
indeed hara that men should by their own energy and success 
hap deprived the occu[|ation in which they take plensure of 
' much of tne intepst which it once possessed *, but it can hardly 
• be denied that this result has been brought about, and that the 
Alps cannot have for those who care for exploring mountains the 
attractions whidi they had when thors were many untrodden 
peaks and uutraversed passes, lleucefortli Alpiue expeditions 
must be for the most part insigniticant, and they will become 
■more insignificant every year, as now tho small subsidiary petiks 
are being rapidly cUmbedf, and before long it will be hard indeed 
to find a summit of any kind on which some one has not trampled. 
Of new routes up mountains it is not necessary to speak, as 
there can hardly be much dilibronco of oniuJon coneoruing them. 
If ways, at once safe and novel, can be discovered, of course 
they may be followed ; but to lake a diificuli and hazardous route 
to a mountain-top which has been repeatedly reached by another 
and much better track, merely for the sake of going over places 
where no one has boon bolbi'e, is scarcely a more reasonable pro¬ 
ceeding than it would be for a mac to sail a bcjut through water 
full of quiclmands and shoals when there was a good channel 
open to aim. 

In tho forej^oiug remarks it will bo observed that we have 
treated mountain-climhJng from the point of view of those who 
admire it when it does not lead men to neglect reHsouiible precau¬ 
tions. To a large number of people in England it may still seem 
unmeaning, and there are many no doubt who would object to its 
being spoken of as a rational pursuit. To such it would be sullicieut 
to answer that the Alpine Club has—as was pointed out by us on a 
previous occasion—been copied in France, Germany, Austria, 
Italy, and Switzerland ) and that it is impossible to suppose that 
men belonging to these diifcrent countries should have deliberately 
chosen to follow Englishmen in a senseless and dangerous sport. 
Foreigners are usually ready enough to laugh at the ec¬ 
centricities of the imulaireSf and show very litUo desire 
to imitate what they consider their strange ways of amusing 
themselves. It is impossible to argue that a pursuit which 
has not only attracted Englishmen for tvH^ty years, but has also 
attracted Frenchmen, Germans, Italians, 4 n^^liwiss, is an absurd 
one, which reasonable people ought to despise. Of course it may 
be said that the danger of mountain-climbing is out of proportion 
to any enjoyment to be derived from it. We do not propose now 
to consider this oft>di8Cu.SBed question; but tho fact that so large 
a number of men bolonmng to ditlerent countries, who know per¬ 
fectly well what are the danger^ of the Alps, are willing to 
oncouuter them shows that they can hardly do very ibrmidable 
when adequate precautions are taken. There have been, it is true, 
a certain number of lamentable accidents in the Alps; but most 
of these have been shown to be duo to preventablo causes. Ijist 
season, for instance, there was a fatal accident; but it happened on 
a mountain on which there ought not to have been the slightest 
danger, and in all probability it would not have occurred if the 
unfortunate travellers had taken a proper nuuiher of competent 
guides. It is to be observed that no misfortune occurred this year 
to English travellers, and this is probably duo to the fact that 
most of them now follow the rules which experience has 
shown to he necessary. Probably in future there will be the aame 
immunity, though there is perhaps one reason for apprehension. 
Now that, owing to the indomitaole energy of tho Alpine Club, 
the Alps nave b^n thoroughly explored, all summits reached, and 
passes crossed, men may be more and more tempted to take, for 
the sdee of novelty, eccentric routes, ,sach as those which have 
been menlioned; and these, in all likelihood, will sometimes 
involve considerable danger. It may well be hoped, however, that 
good sense will cause the absurdity of such expeditions to bo re¬ 
cognize, and that in summers to come there may be the same 
abduce of accident which, so fiir as English climbers are con- 
cernet^hos marked the season of 1878. 


BANK ACCEPTANCES. 


rpHE stoppage of the Oity of Glasgow Bank has directs tho 
X attention of financial circles to the question of bank acoept- 
ances. The Glasgow establishment was guilty of other sins against 
good management, but its acceptances finally compelled it to close 
Its doors.' The ^per to which it had put its name was refused 
diKOunt in I<ondo&} the houses that,it was bolstoriog up 
were in consequence unable to meet their own bills, and, as it was 
not in a position to take up both, the Bank had no alternative 
but to suspend payment. Flere we have an illustration of the 
danger that attends this kind of business, and it is not surprising 
that a warm discussion should have arisen as to whether joint- 
stock deposit bamks should, under any circumstancea, engage in it, 
and, if so, under what omditions. Before examining tlm aigu- 
ments on either side, it will be usefol to ascertain to what extent 
tiis practice now obtmiis. The means of doing this are afforded 
by Wbnt appesrs to be a very oateful and exhaustive taldo printed 
W the Suakt a ocmpla of w^ ago. Our mlbemppiiiy was 
M W cf wndyiing tbs bmaoceHtbeets of m rnmX 


joint-stock banks which publish accounts, and it , 

columns the capital, reserve fund, deposits, and aocePknioes of 
each. Attempts have been made to impugn the accuracy,,of the 
table; but as no one has ventured to take particular figures' and 
show them to be wrong, we may conclude that it is m heMrlv 
correct as, considering the unsatisfactory way in whic^fbank 
accounts are made up, it is possible for it th be. From this table 
li appears tliat the acceptances of sixty English and Irish joint- 
stocK hanks amount to no more than six per cent.^ of thHU' deputi|iB,( 
and to less than one-third of their capital and 
together.^ Further, of the sixty, not more than 
outside nineteen, engage in the business at all; and on|^ sik nlalas: 
it an important branch. Thu whole of the acceptances,^' fact, so. 
far as they can be distinguished, of the sixty iustitutions amdfint 
to 12,311,000/., and of this amount two, the Oity and the UnlorL 
of Loudon, accept for 0,619,000/., or considerably more than hjlf. 
The English and Irish banks, therefore, with a very few striking* 
exceptions, do not iiceopt. The acceptances of the* Scotch banlui, 
including the Oity ot Glasgow, are nine and a half per cent, 
of their deposits, and a littdo more than half the 
and reserve fund. The proportion is higher thai:|||, M tli©- 
English case, and the practice is also more, pmm'al. But 
still there are only three instances out of eight in^‘ whicli the pro¬ 
portion of acceptances to deposits is above ten pur cent. *, in the 
case of the (-ity of Glasgow it was nearly thirty-throe per cent, It 
is amongst the Auglo-colonial and Anglo-foreigu hiiiKs that the 
practice attaiiis its greatest development. With them the accept- 
ancus are forty per cent, of the deposits, and they actu-dly exceed 
in amount tho capital and reserve fund taken togutlioi. These 
figures aro very suggestive. They show that tho English and Irish 
banks generally consider the business so risky and' so iticoinpatibla 
with their proper functions that they leave it to a smull minority 
amongst them; it is noteworthy that tho statutes of the Bank m 
England forbid it altogether. They show further that the Scotch 
banks are more venturesome, though even of them the ^najdrity 
does not accept for large amounts. Tho Anglq-colonial ,,aad 
Anglo-foreign onnka have to deal with fxceptic^ %ruuuj^anoes; 
and may have good reasons for the course they *>lloWr , '1. , ' 

The defence put forwai'd on behalf of the accop 1 lh|^liahka is,:' 
that the uractlce is imperatively demanded by the ei 

trade, ana is hedged round with ample safeguards, The accOpteitees 
are of throe kinds. A person in tho coiuitry, for exaumte, desirw 
to remit money to London; he goes to his banker, and uhtainS^ fzom 
him .a draft on the I/ondon agent of that hanker. The bum^ drawn 
for in this way are usually small; tlie London bank has the nite^iia 
of knowing the position of its country correspomtent, and hie 
manner of doing business, and it is not lilmly tlVniuch harm 
will come of the transaction. A more queetionabm form of the 
])ractice is where a merchant resident abroad is permitted to draw 
directly upon a London bank. It is alleged that, the Lollop 
banks being better known than any private person, bills dpon; 
them are more easily disposed of, and that consequently the 
drawer can afibrd to pay the commission charged by the bank. 1% 
is added that care is taken always to have atuple socurity easily 
realizable in this market against these acceptances. And, as in 
the former case, it is asserted that the amounts drawn for are in¬ 
considerable. So long as they are so no great ix^ury can be done, 
but it is obvious that tho practice is liable to great abuse. When^ 
once a merchant has obtained a credit from a bank, the heA 
may go very far, as we saw in the Oity of Glasgow case, in ^ 
bolstering^^wm up. In such a case then the drafts ought 
to be Slbtwly watched. But it is in the Eastern trade, 



consignment of cotton cloth from his principal in England, and 
has to remit to him the proceeds. He goes to the local bank%iid 
gets a draft unw a London bank which ha setf s to his pripcined^ 
and by him it^ duly discounted. In the meantime there 
warded to the London bank, os collateral security for tho liiSllity, 
a bill of exchange, drawn and discounted in Bombay, Shangtaii 
or Yokohama, os the case may be,' on the basis of a cargo of tea, 
let us suppose, exported to England. Thus the London oank be-^ 
comes liable for the draft forwarded to the cotton exporter; Ipit,* 
on the other hand, the Eastern bank has in theory received the 
amount iVom the agent, and will in due time settle ibr it. Should 
it not 1 ^ able to do so, the London bank holds a bill of exchange 
fbr a value more than sufiicient to cover its liability. There is 
not on atom of real risk, say the apologists of the practice we are 
describing; and, in truth, there would not be if things were always 
done as tbjsy ought to be. Unfortunately, cotton been a drug ^ 
in the Eastern markets ibr the past few years. Stores of '* 
it, absolutely unsaleable, have accumulated in we agents' bands; 
yet the export has gone on, and drafts have been sent home in 
payment. Too often, it must be feared, the collateral security h«ld 
W the banks is as little realizable as the cotton in the Indian snd 
Ohiuese warehouses. No ono who analyses the table to 

which we have before referred, and computes tbs amount of accept¬ 
ances in the Eastern trade, bearing in mind that th 4 whole aggre¬ 
gate 0f that trade is only about a hundred mtllions sterling a year, 
can refrain ft!om the suspicion that others beside the firms Wtered 
ujp by the Oity of Glas^ Bank have been exporting goods to 
t$e express .^wrpose Of manufactoring bills to raise money upon 
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deposits hers cemsei give theattoBldoii'to the aoceptaiHse burinecA 




wliich safety requires. He cannot understand the circumstances 
which affect trade in India, Ohina, Japan, and the Straits Settle¬ 
ments, cannot know the standing of individuals, cannot note the 
decline of houses once in high credit. The husiness properly 
belongs to a specinl class of bankers, who can devote tliem- 
sdves to it, watchiqg the atiairs of the countries concerned 
closely and intelligently. The deposit banker has quite enough 
to do in looking after his deposits. Speaking generally, 
they average live or six times his paid-up capital, and con¬ 
sequently, unless well invested, they constitute a mass of liabilities 
that will ruin him. They are lodged with him upon call, or at 
short notice, and lie must therefore be prepared for a run upon 
him should |)anic suddenly be engendered by events possibly alto¬ 
gether beyond his control. And, as they hear interest, they must 
earn more than they pay, or they will land him in bankruptcy. 
He has therefore to make his inveslments profitably and safely; to 
take care that he has always cash enough to meet the doiuands 
likely to come upon him, yet to hold no money idle unnecessarily; 
and 1.0 keep against contingencies a fund easily reali/.ttblr3. If he 
fails in any of these points, ho may loso his credit, and, if that 
once goes, his ruin is irremediable. By engaging in the acceptance 
business he not only embarks ujjon what he cannot give sutHcient 
attention to, but ho also increases his risks enormously. When ho 
uts his name to a bill to be hawked about the market for discount, 
e exposes himself to every breath of discredit which can he 
breathed against those whom ho iiccoroniodates. If a wliisper can 
be uttered against them Jus judgment will be impugned, his 
manugonient, perhaps, called in question. On the strength of this 
the sliiiresof his bank may bo ‘^beared/’ and by the fall of ibeso the 
approhensiuns of depositors may be aroused. Should this happen 
when other causes tenil to produce panic, there will be no resource 
for him but to withdraw at any cosl, the bills he has accepted. But 
In an incipient panic it is no easy thing to realize securities fur this 
purpose. Up to the very hour when the (Hty of Glasgow Bank 
closed ite doors there was not a suspicion of its soundness enter¬ 
tained by the depositors any more than by the sharobuldem. 
In London rumours wei^e circulating for days unfavourable to it, 
its acceptances Were iHifused by bill-broker after bill-broker, and, 
finally, lis application for help was rejected by the other Scotch 
banks; but, until the amiouneHiuent of the failure actually 
appeared, the depositors felt secure. The explanation is manifest. 
Ine HCceptHTices bad to be offered for discount to persons engaged 
U]K)n the loan market, ,wbo had means of learning some¬ 
thing of the doings of the firms which the Bank was uiamtaining 
in oxistenco, and also of the management of the Bank itself. 
The depositors wore outside the market. Sooner or later the 
former class tare suTo to find out the weaic places, and ilmt there 
must bo weak places when a deposit bank engages in this kind 
of business we have already endeavoured to show. We conclude, 
therefore, that the business is unsuitud to joint-stock deposit 
banks, and, if engaged in at oil, ought to be conducted veiy 
cautiously and carried only to a small e.vlenl. To guard ourselves 
against the possibility of a misoouception, we may perhaps say 
distiuotly that we do not deny the propriety or even necessity of 
acceptauces; whether conducted by morchants or by what have 
been woU called merchant bankers, tho busiue.ss is legitimate 
and advantageous. All wo contend is that it is not suited to 
joint-stock banks which receive deposits. They are not qualified 
to oariy’ it on intelligently, and the risk they mu is too prrtint, while 
they disorganize and demoralize trade by giving fadlitivs for fraud 
and bolstering up bankruptcy. . 


TUi; AGAIJ-ELLIS CASE. 

T he decision pronemneed last Saturday in tho Agnr-Elliei ensp, 
fitartling as it was in some of its uspeoLs to tU^e unacquainted 
wiili tho law on the subject, may possibly htive^eoma effect in 
checking mivod marriages. It might be supposed that one deter- 
reat element in a contemplated mniTioge of this nature was rn- 
moved by a definite miderstauding and agreement as to w'hnt 
ahould bo tho creed of the possible children of tho marriage; 
bnt tho recent decision has shown that after marriagu the husband 
may absolutely repudiato such agreement and promise, and by 
the simple expedient of making the children wards of Court may 
invoke the aid of the law in asserting his parental and marital 
authority should ho find difficulty iu soouring obedience tlieroto. 

That "the law should loud itself to carry out what in many 
cases might amount to a gross disregard of tlie most solemn 
pledges, relying on which the woiuim witli whom faith is broken 
has sacrificed her whole future, nior seem somewhat anomalous 
at first sight; but the positiou is founded on- principles which 
axe really consonant with justice and expedienoe. In the 
first place, the uuity of persan which the law presumes to exist 
between husband and wife necessarily conlHcts with any idea 
of separate rights enforceable by the one against the other; 
and it would hot be easy to cuustruct any method of proce¬ 
dure by which effect could be given to such" rights wore they to 
be recognized. Bill], both ante-nupthd and post-nuptial contracts 
between husband and wife are recognized m equity for oertain 
purposes, and the defect of procedure would afford no justifieaUoai 
for a denial of iustioe, if such were really proved to exist The 
around of the doctrine is thisThe custom of obvioai& 
baoeaou natunil socialrdlaticmiand indi^nsableSEtbawhlto 
of uosidEmdy Jut aariffiMd 4o the fiithear a si|dit to the 


and direction of bis children; and tins right, like a title of hononr, 
he may forfeit or drop, but cannot assign to another, ony more 
than he can divest himself of liability for their suwort. A con¬ 
tract by an intending husband that the children, of the marri^ 
shall be educated in a particular faith is, in effect, an anticipation 
and attempted surrender of a portion of the parental right, 
analogous to a contract by the heir to p peerage to transfer that 
peerage to another so soon os he shall come into the tit'e. Both 
contracts are simply void, and impose no oblation whatever npon^ 
the father or the peei'. Of course, when the Oourt has to deal with * 
the interests of its wards, its main attention is devoted to those 
interests, and it will not allow the wishes or moral rights of other 
persons to infiuence its solicitude for tho Velfareof those children. 
The paternal right it accepts ns an admitted fact, and as presumably 
beneficial to tho wards, but wliere the good of those committed to 
its care appears peremptorily to demand such a course, it will even 
decline to recognize the rights of the father, deciding that he has 
forfeited or abdicated those rights. Still a very gross case of un¬ 
fitness has to be made out against the father to lead the Oourt to 
this conclusion, and none such was proved in the Agar*Ellis case. 
As Lord Justice James said in delivering the judgment of tho 
Oourt of Appeal, spaiking of the cases in which the Oourt would 
sot aside tho authority of the father;—He may have forfeited such 
parental right by moral miecondiict or by the profession of immoral 
or irreligious opinions deemed to unfit him to have the charge of 
any child at all; or he may have abdicated such right by a course 
of conduct which would make a resumption or his authority 
capricious and cruel towards his children. But, in the absence of 
some conduct by tho father entailing such forfeiture or amounting 
to such abdication, the Oourt has never yet interfered with the 
father's legal right. It is a legal right with, no doubt, a corre¬ 
sponding legal duty. But tlie broach or intended breach of that 
duty must bo proved by legal evidence before that right can ho 
riglitfuUy interfered with.” 

Tho invalidity of the pre-nuptial contract and the paramount 
importance of the welfare of the children being practically un¬ 
disputed during the argument of tho case, the counsel for Mrs. 
Agar-Ellis threw all their weight into the only arguable points 
indicated in tho passage just quoted—firstly, that Mr. Agar-Ellis 
had either abdicated his right by a course of conduct which would 
make a resumption of liis authority capricious and cruel towards 
the children, or was shown to be contemplating a bi'each of his 
legal duty wdtb rq|gai4^ them; and, secondly, that the children 
themselves, by reiiiK>n of the method of their education and reli¬ 
gious training up to the present time, would be prejudiced if called 
upon now to adopt excloaivoly their father’s creed. To show how 
it was sought to support these arguments Iw the facts of the case 
we must revert briefly to those facts. 'Whatever agreement or 
arrangement was come to between Mr. and Mrs. Agar-Ellis before 
their marriage, it is quite clear that, with regard to each sucoessive 
child, the father s avowed inlention and direction was that it 
should be brought up as a iVotestant. He provided Protestant 
nurses and governesses, taught the children himself the catechism 
of the Church of England, and on Sunday, either with him or at 
his orders., they attended Protestant churches. During tho week, 
however, when Mr. Agar-Ellis probably had not so much time to 
devote to his children, their mother, with a secresy which she 
would probably justify on the groimd of the moral right conferred 
on her oy the pic-nuptial agreement and of her maternal solicitude 
that her children sliould not be deprived of the honefits of what is 
of course, to her, the only true faith, was pursuing with regard to 
themacounteractingcourse of Bomamst teaching. They were&ptized 
into the Roman Ohutoh, having,it is tobepresumed^receivedthatrite 
earlier in the English, and when they attained a fitting age wer^ 
taken by their mother to Homan Catholic places of worship and-.t^;. 
confession. The ofiect of this conflict of creeds must have been 
impart to the poor little girls a somewhat mixed impression of 
I doctrinal truth; but ultimately, as might hove been expected, the 
I inotbei's teaching and infiuence preponderated, and the children 
unanimously refused any Imiger to attend the services of the 
Church of England, for wiiitffi it would appear they hod previously 
expresf^d’theii* distaste. Mr. Agar-EUis, finding his au&ority set 
at nou^t, proposed to remove the Children from the infiutmee oi 
their mother by sending them to some school or institution where 
they would recoivti^e purely Prutostonl education, whereupon Mrs. 
Agor-Ellis presented a petition, under the recent Act of 1873, 
relating to the custody of infants, with a view to obtaining Ute 
exclusive custody and control of the children until they should 
attain tho age of sixteen, Mr. Agar-Ellis letaliated making 
the children wards of Court, and asking for directions as to theu* 
education. Yice-Ohanoellor Malins dismissed the wife’s petition, 
and on the husband’s application directed the daLdsen to be 
brought up in the doctrines of the Church of Bnglaad, restraming 
the mother from taking them or allowbg them to be taken without 
the father’s consent to couleasion or to places worship of any 
other communion. The mother appealed, and os the iiOiag Vacation 
was then too near at hand tor the case to be heard, the-Court-elf 
Appeal made the somewhat remarkable interim c^er rimt the 
children should not be token to imy place of woidMp ntoll 
until its decision should be amved at. decision it has now 
given, tmammoualy supporting the judgmeet of Vieex^t^acellor 
MaUos, so that the ebiidzen may now go to dhuieh agsln rhot 
it is to he to the Church of Bkiglsnd, wlmdbi^ mm #et 
to the Chntohtff their bhidoei. . ' , ^ 

^ lir. 
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one. The axeumenib pxaoticallj amounted to this. Emiueat 
judges, in deaHug with similar auestiaos in reeuid to childmn 
whose pamnts^ protsss rival creeds, have considered themeelvee 
hound to in^iure whether the child's mind has already been so 
impressed with the doctrines of the fhith iVom which it is his or 
her father's desire to divert it as to render the attempt at such a 
change dai^^rous and improper. In the case of Stourtou v. 
Stourton Lord Justioe Knij^ht Biuoe and Lord Justioo Turner 
enapuined the child in question with a view to ascertaining the 
rriigious condition of his mind, and, os the result of such examina¬ 
tion, came to the conclusion that no change should be made. 
Then, argued Mrs. Agor-Iiillis’s counsel, we assume that the result 
of on examination in the present case would bo the same; and 
therefore Mr. Agar-Ellia is acting, or going to act, contrary to the 
interests of his children, and in breach of his ^rental duty, in 
exposing tliem to the risk involved in such a change of faith ; and, 
with a view of supporting their contention, they asked the Court to 
examine the children. But this argument, ingenious as it was,found 
no favour in the eyes of the Coui't of Appeal. They declined to 
examine the children, deciding in iho strongest terms that such 
questions were within the exclusive jurisdiction of the father, and 
tliat, even if he were to exercise a wrong judgment and discretion 
with relation thereto, auch error of judgment vias far remrwod 
from the cl^ss of acta or defaults on his part on account of Whitib 
the Court will int<!rfere with that jurisdiction. Stourton v. 
Htourton they distinguished as being the case.of a testamentary 
guardian who, though in tocopartm^,i 8 ^had no natural paternal rights 
and was peculiarly subject to the jurisdiction of the Court. 

This ruling obviated any necessity for considering whether the 
proposed change was for the welfare of the children, inasmuch as 
the Court could not enter upon this question without deciding 
against the father’s jurisdiction, for which no sufficient cause bad 
been shown, since the alleged abdication was also merely technical, 
resting on the father’s having made his cUildron wards of Court, 
and, as it was contended, thus delegated his authority; a conten¬ 
tion which the Court of Appeal speedily demolished, doubtiuj^ 
whether the authority, which could not he bargained away, could 
be delegated, and holding that what a man did in order to enforce 
his authority could not be justly regarded as an abdication of it. 
The only remaining point was as to whether the Court bad any 
right to step in to supplement and enforce the paternal authority, 
and this it decided in the ailirmative, inasmuch as the children 
were wards of Court, and the causing them to act in direct dis¬ 
obedience to the lawful commands of thd; filthier was a wrong to 
them as well as to him. The judgment of tfan.Court of Appeal 
concluded with a most earnest exhortation to Mr. Agar-EIlis to 
discard all thought of personal dignity or supremacy, or other potty 
feelings in relation to this unfortunate dispute, and expressed the 
belief of the Judges that he would do so, and be inlluoneed solely 
by what he conscientiously believed to be for the spiritual and 
temporal welfare of his children. 


WINTER OPERA AT HER MAJESTY’A 

T he operas performed during an autumn season at reduced 
prices at Her Majesty’s 'J'heatre have been all more or less 
efficiently given. The chorus is on the whole good, and Signor 
Li Calsi conducts with skill an orchestra that is large and 
carefully trained. Mr. Mapleson has engaged several ringers of 
great and deserved reputation, foremost amo^st whom is Mme. 
Trebelli. Both as vocalist and actress Mme. l^belli continually 
iopproves on what seemed already perfect In whatever part she 
•iMaertakes we find the same fine perception of its musical cha- 
rigsier and its dramatic position, and with true artistic feeling she 
always seiases en and develops tho higher side of the character 
which she is representing. Nothing, that she docs is commonplace 
or merely realistic. This is strongly brought out in her imper¬ 
sonation of Oarmen, which t^es rank among the great perform¬ 
ances of our time. It is needless to say that Mme. Trebelli’s 
vocriization is as perfect as can be, and that the beautiful and 
original .music of Bizet could not be more deliciouriy rendered. 
Nothing can be better than her singing of Amor misteriosu,” 
and/again, at the opening of Act II., of Ah I udir del sistro.” 
Mme; Treoelli’s rendering of Oarmen differs from that given by 
Miss Hauk last seMon. It is possibly a less forcible and popular 
performanee^ but it is certainly far more finely touched and finished. 
Mme. Trebelli suggests rather than depicts the wild, untamed 
nature of the gipsy mctory-girl. The chmeter in her hands is as 
free as it possibly can be fram those objections that were urged— 
mmecessanly, as we think^by some people sgaiiist the part on 
the fijBt production of the opera in London. Miss Hank’s acting 
was remarkable for the force with which she dwelt on and brought 
into prominence the halfeavage nature of Oarmen. Hercoucoptinn 
of the pert was undeniably good, and ehe carried it out welt and 
a daring rmtuxalnessthat was, perhaps, to many minde too 
Hfriike and Hriartling. But Mme. Trebelli only hints at all this. 
It is soggested graSlr apd Mly in her walk, in a sudden moye- 
mf&t, in the wave of ner hand, and in the toss of her bead; bat 
it is alwayi kipt puder, and never eafifeted| even for a raoment^ to 
.^oveiri^ the bi^er demands of art. Where Miss Hank was like a 
. true ghMyMri».TtslMdU is the ideal gipsy Qjo^ Inaperfocniaaea 
4/4 of the fawest marii throngbout we may epeMy admire iihe eham 


with the smugglers at the end of Aot 11 .^ and her wonderful dri* 
livery of her music in tho final duet. Siguor Buncio wS bays 
noUcM before in the part of Joed. His singing is good at times / bpt 
bis appeal to Oarmen in the second act—** il fior che avevi a me 
tu date ”—is unsatisfactory, especially in the final phrase. His 
acting is exaggerated: and ne has a spasmodic maimer using 
his hands and arms which may be natural to bim under great 
mental excitement, but which is hardly desirable for the purposes of 
the stage. And to take one minor point, if ho does not wish to 
wear bis hat and scarf in tho fourth act, it would seem desirablo 
that he should leave them in his dressing-room, and not bring 
them on merely in order to place them in a neot little pile at the 
back of tho stage. Ap}>ar6utly trivial things of this kina do mttch 
to break the dramatic sequence of the iKjrmrmance, and raise that 
spirit of burlesque which is but too nmdy at a moment's notice 
tu seize on sucu littlo absurdities, and destroy the poetry of tho 
whole performance, tfignor Mondioroz appeam os I^CHiuillo, the 
part formerly taken by 8iguor del I’ucnte. His singing of the 
doHurvedly popular song in Act TI. is, from one point of view, 
decidedly enective; and his whole performance has, in its own 
way, some merit. Mile. Valleria is admirable as Micfaaela, 
and sings lo dico non ” exceedingly well. The small part of 
Paquitii gives b\it little opportunity for either vocal or dramatic 
display, out Mile. Bauermeister does all that is possible with it. 

A good deal of praise has been bostowiri on a new tenor, Signor 
Candidas, and not without some cause. Ho possesses a very agree¬ 
able voice. When wo hoard him in Der Fmschuhf he unfortunately 
sang fiat at the beginning ofithe opera; hut bo worked through this 
weakness or uorvoiisnoss, and suhaoquently his notes wore true 
and pleasant in quslity and tone. Uis method, too, shows care¬ 
ful training and practice; but he fails to toucli the feeliiis^ in the 
tender passages, and never arouses any great sense of enthusiasm. 

Por i boseni” was sung w'ith good effect and much sweetness of 
tone; but toward the end of the scene he seemed unable to gr|sp 
the full enern^ and passion of the music. A most charming 
performance of Annetta was given by Milo. Bauermeister, who 
sang the bright and happy music of the part admirably. Mme. 
Bappenhoim was less fortuuate in her rendfering of Agata. Her 
singing of the* air, ** riano, piano,” was unsatisfactory. The 
treiualousuess of her voice gave a disagi'oeable sense of incertitude 
to the slow and sustained nature of the air: and in the quick 
motive with which the scene ends—Tutto in moto 4 il aangue 
mio tho passages were slurred. The duet, however, between 
Agata and Kodolfo in the same scene was well riven; and was 
perhaps both Mme. Pappenheim’s and Signor Candidus's best 
ofibrt. Caspar is a part that makes demands on an artist both 
vocally and dramatically which Herr BehlNins k. unequal to 
meeting. His fine voice is at times effectively ^splayed, but 
the tone is not always true. He was most successful in 
the great drinking song; but it is difiicult for such a song, 
oven when only moderately well sung, to be other than effective. 
Dramatically llcir Behrens’s performance of Caspar does not 
call for serious criticism. The general aspect of the spectral part 
of the opera was siujmlariy uuimprttssive. Zamiel, far from ex¬ 
citing awe, comes on me stage as if it were an accident, which he 
endeavours to conceal by looking intelligent. The stage manage¬ 
ment of the incantation scene is beneath all power of description, 
although it is evident that the same materials might with a little 
imagination and thought make, if not a grand scene, at least one 
that would be impressive and unobjectionable. 'The glare of 
red-fire thatJUluminates the scene from time to time is enough to 
make eve]]^4.^ne stage-picture look bald and mean, and the scone 
used is cerimnly not fine enough to bear such a trying ordeal. Herr 
Behrens and Signor Candid us, by way of dramatic realization of 
the situation, pointed out, as if to ridicule, tho various pbenotnenrii 
appearances that, from time to time, presented themsclve.s We 
are not blind to the difficulties of operatic stage management, 
and can put up with certain shortcomings. Bqt ordinary intelli¬ 
gence and care qjHa may justly expect and demand. It is posuble that 
^eat pains are ’taken over the machinery employed, but things 
more wanted than elaborate invention are a certain amount of 
cultivation: an appreciation of dramatic effect and situation / an 
eye for colour, light and shadow, grouping and action ; and, 
above all, a keen sense of humour, to see at once what is ridiculous 
or out of place. 

Mile. Marimon, too seldom heard last season, has added to her 
reputation as a singer and actress during the present series of 
opei'as. MUe. Marimon's performance of Dinorah has for ue a 
charm which is wanting in the mechanical perfection of Mme. 
X’atti’s rendering. Mile, klarimon is supported in this opera by 
Signor Bota, whose Hoel is well known, by Signor Oarrion, who 
displays some rieverness and a certain ta&nt for ringing out of 
tune, as Oorentino, and by Mme. TrebeUi, whose exquisite singing 
and acting raise the part of the Goatherd to the utmost ii^zi^ 
anoe. The chorus and band were not at their best when we 
the opera. We have before now described the efihet 

caused in the inundation scene by substituting aSdl stHam 
of ml water in one corner of the stage for a swelling flood 
of canvas flUing the whole of it. All absurdiries^ 
kind, however, pale before those employed in the scenic efi^ts of 
II Fiauto Magfioo, It is positively nu&lliating to find onefs self 
sitti^ in one of the firri: theatres, hi Europe and looking at a 
scenic misagnageniedt of whirii a sihall German theatre womd be 
ashamed. No&lng dan be mjsaher or more ridiculous than the 
iUustratioa at "rg; hj^ei^’s ctf the mdeids through wMch Tamhio 
endPamiha are suipOBea ^ Idee. At timkteriperfocinsnee of 
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ibis cipera Mile. Marintou did beraelf far less thau juetice by her 
singing as Aatrifiammanle, and in the 'whole performaiicse of thf 
opera there was but litt le to praise. We look forward with interes 
to the rerival of Oheroru 


REVIEWS. 

BIOKISON*S (SIWiON.* 

I N this little book Mr. Morieon has succoedod in producing nj 
admirable study of Gibbons life and work. Without being in 
any sense on imitation of Mr. Arnold’s limys in CrUu'ittmf hi, 
sketch of the great historian has those qualities of style and 
treatment which the Enany^ did so much to recommentf to th< 
prosentgeneration of KngJish literary men. It has simplicity, sin¬ 
cerity, and force; and it has besides a grace and lightness of form 
which seems to have been bestowed in both oasoa by famiUarit_ 
with the best aspects and the hnest veins of J''reuc]i thought. This, 
hawover, is by no moans all. Mr. Horisou’s book is much more 
than the essay of a practised literary man trained in the Sninte- 
lleiive school of criticism. It has a* value, fur instance, which is 
lacking in Siiinte-lleuve's own study of Gibbon, admirable and 
suggestive 08 that is. b'or it is the judgment of one historical 
worker by another, w^ho well knows what the labour is, and 
ivbal are tho true tests of success in it. Mr. Morison’s work in 
this book, OH olaowhere, places him before us as the “sincere and 
competent student,” to use his own expression, of the present day; 
and our sense of tliis adds fresh interest at every turn to tho ex¬ 
amination of tho way in which Gibbon worked, the “ sincere and 
compoteut student ” of a hundred years ago. Not, however, that 
the present book was by any means intended ns a mere essay in 
historical criticism. It luis been Mr. Morison’s object to make 
his readers acquainted no less with Gibbutt the man than with 
Gibbon the bistoriau ; and accordingly bis criticism of Gibbon as 
an historian, and tho general remarks on histoncal study into 
w'hich his criticiam leads him, though to our mind the most 
valuablo portion of his book, hre only allowed to occupy the 
limited though prominent plit^ which belongs to them in a study 
of Gibbon’s lite as a whole, while for the rest we have an eflective 
and well-balanced sketch of Gibbon’s life and personal character, 
based mainly, of course, on the Autobiography aud journals, but 
making judicious use of other materials when necessary. 

The general outlino of Gibbon’s life is loo well known for us to 
retrace it here. Until the 81 »elEeld papers are mode public—if in¬ 
deed they are still in existence—it is scarcely in tho power of a 
modern biographer to add to our knowledge of the facts, so that 
the special merits of Mr. Morison's life consist mainly in its 
clearness of narrative, its excellent literary form, and the constant 
cai'e taken in it to point out the connexion between the outer and the 
inner facts of Gibbon’s life. The nwrative of the historian’s youth, 
of his sickly medittitive childhood, his unsatisfactory Oxford 
years, his conversion to Rome at sixteen—“ touto pai* les livres,” as 
Sainte-Beiive says—and his return to Protestantisui at seventeen— 
also “ touto par les livres”—the live fruitful years at Lausanne, and 
the episode with Susanno Ourchod, afterwards Mme. Necker, leaves 
little or nothing to be desired as narrative, though we miss perhaps 
a mention of Gibbon's first tutor, the struggling clewyman John 
Kirkby, whoso pathetic figure meets us early in the ^ '^^^iography. 
But we are inclined to inJto e.vception to some of i lemarks in 
Mr. Morison's account of the well-known Oxford episode. 
Ho hot only ac(‘epts the whole of Gibbon's own story, 
which bos been often disputed, but he is inclined to 
congratulate Gibbon and the world on tho unsatisf^octoriness 
of his Oxford life. “ Bid Gibbon lose as much as lie thought,” he 
asks, ^*in missing the scholastic diill of the regu^ public school 
and University man P Something he undoubteSy lost; he was 
never a hnisbed scholar up to the standard even of his own day. 
If he had been, is it certain that the accomplishment would have 
been all gain P It may be doubted. Oxford and Oambridge for 
nearly a century liovo been turning out crowds of thorough-paced 
scholars of the orthodox pattern. It is odd that the two greatest 
historians who hare lieen scholars as well—Gibbon and Urote— 
were not University-bred men.” A familiar taunt this, and one 
which the Univeraitics have to meet u they best can. It strikes 
us, however, that, in the field of history at least, suggestions 
like this, when the past is made a weap^ for an attaw on the 
present, grow more inapplicable day by day. Mr. Morison can¬ 
not forget how much of the best historical and literai'y worit 
of our day springs from Oxford and Cambridge, what early 
English owes to tlambridge, and what modern history owes to 
Oxfolfd. It may be said with truth also, that at the present 
moment tha younger generation of graduatq^ throughout our 
UuivorBitiefisre begiuuiug to slmw signs of a variety of ability and 
pursuit which is making itself more felt year by year, and which 
will Mon have to be taken into more serious- account than has 
yet been allowed it by the assailants of the existing Uni- 
versity system. It is possible that we are by no means 
' yet an a nosition to pass that contemptuous judgment on ita 
Wiults which Mr. Morison and the essayists on the “endow- 
, mon t pf reyarcU ” wou ld wish to lead us to. Gibbon’s own epirit 
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ia now largel;^ awake in men who have passed through ^e in* 
tellectual training which he missed, and which Mr. Morison is 
inclined to rejoice that he missed. A generation hence the ioots 
will be more appar^t than they ore now. We doubt' very 
much whether they will justify Mr. Morison’etrejoicing, 

The rest of Mr. Morison’s remarks upon Gibbon’s Oxford eX* 
periences, especiallv upon his grotesque conversion, are sometimes 
fresh, and always full of matter. The parallel, or contrast, wbich 
he draws between Dr. Newman and Gibbon strikes m as especially 
well put. After pointing out how, in the attitude of the precoci¬ 
ous boy of fifteen towards tho primitive Church, ** we have a dis¬ 
tinct foreshadow of the Tractanan movement which came seventy 
or eighty years later,” ho turns from the outer logical likeness to 
the inner spiritual imlikeness between Gibbon and the Tractarians. 
Gibbon in Iccoming a Roman Catholic 

inornly Altered the premisaes of a Bylloglam. When Catbolicism was pre- 
Honted to him in a logiual form, it met with no inward bar and ropagnance. 

Thu hoiitto was empty and ready for a new guest, or rather the ni'st guest. 

If (iiibbon antirupated the Tractaiian movement intellectually, he waa 
farther removed than tho polos are asunder from tho mystic reverent spirit 
which inspired that movement. If we I’cud tho Jpnfogia of Dr. Nownion, 
wc perceive the likeness and unlikeness of the two cases. “ As a matter of 
simple conscience,” says the latter, “ 1 felt it to be a duty to protest against 
tlm IJImrch of lioniu.” At the time ho refers to Dr. Kewmau was a 
(Catholic to a degree (Ubbon never di*earaodof. But in tho one case cuu- 
sc-ietice and heart-tics ** strong ns lifu, stronger almost thim death,” arrested 
the conclujiiuus of the intellect. Ground which Gibbon dashed over In a 
few montbs or weeks, tbe great Troctarian took ten years to traverse. So 
dificreut is tho mystic from the positive mind. 

Of the Lausanne time the present book gives a clear and well-* 
arranpod account, selecting just as much of tbe detail given in the 
Antomography ns was wanted to bring out the gradual growth and 
furnishing of Gibbon's mind during this most important period. A 
touch of personal description has been omitted which Saintc-Heuve 
took from a note of Lord Sheffield's, and which certainly helps us 
to imagine Gibbon as be was at this time—that is, M. Pavillard’s 
account of his controversial talks with his pupil, and of his own-secret 
astonishment when be saw before him for the first time “ ce petit 
personnago tout mince avec une grosse tete disputant et poussant 
avec la plus grande habiletd les meilleurs arguments dont on se 
soit jamais servi en faveur du Papisme.” On the other hand we 
uro inclined to think that Mr. Morison has dwelt too much at 
length on tbe Susanne Ourchod episode, which surely does 
not need so much expiring. Gibbon's Memoirs speak for them¬ 
selves. No one v^ less of a heartless man of tbe world, and 
no one certainly was mer less of a sentimentalist, lie was made 
for friendship, and he shone in it. He was not made for a “grande 
passion,” and any approach to the seipblance of it in him strikes 
us as ludicrous. The famous sentence, “1 sighed as a lover, 
obeyed as a son,” is so characteristic of Gibbon’s whole man 
that it scarcely needs apology. That there was no cruel desertion 
of a heart-broken girl, Mr. Morison proves ^#bundantly as . 
against Rousseau’s gossip, tliough at the same time we are 
iuclined to trace a stronger tone of wounded pride in the 
strange and by no means attractive letters of Mme. Necker 
when Gibbon was a visitor to her in her early married borne than 
Mr. Morison appears to admit. The relationship between this 
odd pair seems to have softened as time went on, and a con¬ 
nexion which had been a discomfort in youth, and wbich in 
middle life appears to have been sometimes a source of bad taste 
and temper in rotb, became in, Gibbon’s old age at Lausanne one 
of those ties full of charm and mellowness which only French 
feeling and French society understand. 

The period from 1758, when Gibbon returned from tausanne at 
the age of twenty-one,^ to that of 1770, tho year of his father’s 
death, which includes his militia experience, the memorable foreign 
tour, and the years of depression and embarrassment at Buriton, 
from 1765 to 1770—the period of early manhood, infiiofe—is lightly 
and yet completely handled by Mr. Morison. He Is quite a#are 
of its importance, and nothing, so far as we can judge, has been 
omitted which is necessary to tbe picture of Gibbon’s development; 
but he naturally hurries ofver it to some extent, as ^und marked 
by the Emi mr la Zittiraturej or tbe History of Switzerland, or 
the Qj^rvations on Warburton, should be hurried over when the 
Decline and E'aU is in sight. But a word of notice must be spared f 
for the pages on ^e foreign tour, especially on Gibbon’s visit to 
Paris in 1763, waera Mr. Morison’s knowledge and self-restraint 
ire almost equally visible. The Paris of the gr^t ssJons must have 
ippeared a tempting hMting-ploce to a writer of Mr. Morison's 
ip^al knowledge and sympathies: but it has Ike page or two 
vhich belongs to it in Gibbon’s life, and no more. This self- 
control of tbe authoriB,to which his book in general owes so much, 
has not indeed precluded him from a sufficient amount of brilliant 
and vivid remark to show, his intimate acquaintance with the 
general subject of ei^bteenth-century Paris; but it has led him in ' 1/ 
this as in other points to reserve his main strenjrth for Uiat 
which makes the true centre of his book-^his eriUeal remarks 
m the DecUne and EaU, In 1 772. two years after hia father's death, 
Gibbon,finaIly diMneumberedof all half-way piojeotB.B6ttleddownin 
nichelor oommrt to those “ calm stretches of toorough and contented 
work "of which the first fruits was tbe pubtieation in 1776 of the first 
olitme of the Deeline and Fail, vraile tbe seomid And third 
olumes, down to the M of the western fallowed three 

, ears later in 1781. After a short dmteh m 
)oUtics^,nareer, which was oontenmorsiy with nrodnotioii, 

Mr. Moi^n passes to % 
volumes, a Chapter on 
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hetween bis vemarke on thm his criticisms on the second half 
of the book; and finallj winding* np his sketch by an account of 
the Ustorianh last jrea» and deaths and by some extracts from un¬ 
published works. In these two chapters on the Ikclim and 
jPaU lies, as we have already said^ the cream of Mr, Morison's 
book, lie begfins with a discussion of the causes which lead to 
the saperannuation of historical work. What makes a history 
ohBo‘.ete P ^ Not only, so he docides, the discovery of now facts, the 
SccumutatioD of new material. This is tho main cause why 
scientific books are so quickly superseded. But in the field of 
history it is not so much in the locts to be observed as in the 
standpoint of tho observer that the diflerence lies. “ The past 
changes to us as we move down the stream of time, as a distant 
mountain changes through the winding of the toad on which wo 
travel away from it.” l4ch of the rapid and unexpected develop¬ 
ments of modorn society has its turn of influence over the student 
of past socie^. “How easy it is to see whether a writer lived 
before tho !^ign of Terror or after it from his gait and 
manner of approaching social inquiries t ” And what a gulf 
lies between pre- and post-Keformatioii history! But, as 
Mr. Morison says, “If this is the field of historical disaster, 
it is also the opportunity of historical genius.” In proportion as a 
writer is able to “ transcend the special limitations of his lime ” 
and to shako oil'its ietters and prejudiccR, ho is his ultimate *huld 
on mankind greater or smaller, llow does Gibhou stand this crucial 
test of time ? 

First as to his accuracy. On this ground Mr. Morison, like all 
other competent critics of the book, has nothing, or almost nothing, 
but praise for Gibbon. He quotes Mr. Freeman’s testimony 
“ Gibbon remains the one historian of the eigliteonth century 
whom modern research has neither set aside nor threatened to sot 
aside. Whatever else is read, Gibbon must he read too and ho 
adds his own verdict, that “ tho fuluess and thoroughness uf his 
knowledge, novor failing at any point over the vast field, the ease 
and mastery with which he lifts the enormous load, are appreciated 
in proportion to the information and abilities of his critic.” Not 
that this judgment at all blinds Mr. Morison to Gibbon’s short¬ 
comings in pArticiilar passages—to tho general inferiority in poiqt 
of solidity of the first volume to the other five, for instance, or to 
the meagre handling of Charlemagne, or to the comparatively poor 
account of the second and third Grusades, or to the iiistico of his 
various modem editors* corrections and criticisms. Gibbon is some¬ 
times wrong, but as a whole his book is^ so amazingly right that con¬ 
scientious and thorough workers in an^jiart of the field he has tra¬ 
versed easily forgive the errors which the!^m^8U||erficial reader mag¬ 
nifies. In one famous instance indeed the mstorion has so managed 
correct knowledge aa to leave a strikingly incorrect impression, 
and in his first account of the greatest force at work in the decline 
and fall of the Empire Gibbon is now “ wholly out of date.” But 
this is not a question of ordinary historical inaccuracy. Gibbon's 
treatment of Christianity belongs to Mr. Morison a second head, 
the relation of Gibbon’s own individuality to his history, and the 
degree to which the prejudices and ruling ideas of his own time have 
been allowed to afi'ect his work. It was the age of theoretical 
histories, of books “ with a purpose.” “ lie was the friend of 
Voltaire, Ilelvetius, and D’Holbach—^that is, of men who regarded 
the past os one long nightmare of crime, imposture, and folly, 
instigated by the selfish machinations of kiiq^ and priests.*' llow 
far did he escape, how far did he fall a victim to the pitfalls of 
private and public prejudice into which they fell P Mr. Morison 
takes two testing instances by which to answer the question—“ his 
Bcconnt of Julian, and his methoil of dealing with Christianity.” 
Gibbon stands the first test triumphantly. His treatment of the 
reactionary Pagan emperor stands out in honourable relief against 
the various fancy portraits of him in which the Encyclopedist 
ciide delighted. But the case is very difTerent with the second. 
The famous fifteenth and sixteenth chapters of the Dtcline and 
FaU stand condemned by the test of time, of that time to which 
Gibbon no doubt looked for a confirmation of them. Tiiey 
were written under the influence of “ a narrow and dis¬ 
torted conception of the emotional side of man’s nature.” 
They mistake effects for causes, and they show a strange ignorance 
of the finer motives and impulses of humanity. “ The whole vein 
of remark is completely out of date,” and no longer satisfies any 
reader of whatever opinions who knows anything of the meaning 
or tibe history of the religious tomper4stii man. But while Mr. 
Morison thus agrees with Sainte-Beuve as to Gibbon’s geneiul 
incapacity to handle reiiffious history, he by no means extends the 
same eri&ism to his trmtment of e^siakical history. His con¬ 
tention rather is that Gibbon’s offences as an historian towards 
Christianity are for the most part limited to his fifteenth and six¬ 
teenth chapters, and that afW the first inadequate attempt to 
account for the appearance of a force in human histoxy which his 
own* temperament did not even allow him to understand, much 
less to explain. Gibbon is never consciously uriair to its 
later maniwtations and tells the story of the Church at Con¬ 
stantinople or Havenna as fairly, on the whole, as he tells the 
stoiy of the Church in the Oatacomba unfairly. As a proof of 
this! Mr. Morison appeals eepeclally to the accounts of the cou- 
venion of Oonstsntine and of the Ariau controversy, and he quotes 
Dr. Newman’s remark on the portrait of Atbanaeius“ Athanasius 
stands out more gnmdly in Gibbon than in the pages of the 
orthodox hletoriane,** This j^tion of Mr. Morison’s would be 
true enough, it seems to us, if Gibbon’s text were alone concerned: 

; bat notes me ineepambly connected with Me narrative, and 
, wn doubt whetlrar Mr. Morison has given safiichsnt geueml weight .; 


to the impression produced by their running fire of on 

Church matters. * 

On the genera] question of Gibbon’s "philosophical mer^.and 
defects as a writer of history Mr. Morison has a good deal of un* 
fiivourablo criticism to givej and ho gives it extremely well, 
although he would bo the first to admit that Sainte^Douye has. 
in many pciuts anticipated what ho has to say. It is interesting 
to compare the two critics on the same topic of Gibbon’s lack oi 
genei'alizing power; and we ventiii‘e, in conclusion, to' quote twu 
prallel passngea from the French and English OHsays, only warn¬ 
ing tho reader that we have not space to quote all, or nearly all, 
Mr. Morison’s remarks, and that they aro all worth reading. Mr. 
Morison decides that Gibbon’s , 

nnrrdtivo ia generally waiitiug in historic perspective and suggo6liy« Iwick- 
ground. It adhercH closely to tho obvious surlkco of events with little 
attempt to placw behind them the deofior sky of Social evolutien^ In nwaiy 
of his crowded dmpt< rs one cannot sec the wood for tJ»o trees. The shny i** 
imt lifted »tp and made lucid by general points of view, but drags (rrhurn'es 
ttlohg in I he hollowr of events, over which tho author never stains to raisu 
liimself into a position of commanding survey. The thirty-sixth chapter is 
a marlfod irt.<(lanco of this deftnd. Hut the defect is general, Th*' Vigorous 
and skilful narrative, and a certain grandeur and weightlniTBH of binguago, 
make us overlook it. It is only when we Iry to attain dear and smjoiru’t 
views, which couden.He into portable propositions the enoTn«)Us nju^s of fa(;ts 
collected before us, ibat wo toel that, tlie writer lius not often Hurvi'jyil bis 
•nhjcct from a height and disUne.e Mutiicieut to allow the. great fiiaturos of 
tliu epoch to Ih! seen in bold outline. 

Compare with thi.8 Sainte-Bouve:— 

,le me borne h rntdre rimpreHslon quo me fait octte Iftclurc continius ej, h 
eti lln>r la Ibnnc do biJenbet dVsprit do I’/intcur. do dirai <lii«c au^si (ju’en 
maint c.-H (iihboii ue prodnit point la parfaite liimihrc : il s’arrfdo on 
dll wnTUuet oil peiit-eiro t-JIo brille. if oxcdle 4 analyser «t h ddduirc lo;i 
par lies com pliqu«'e.s d(3 sou siijct, nmis il no le-s ra.ssemtdo j.'Unai8 sous im 
point <lc voc suudnin et sous line. i!xi>rca4oii de gchilc. (J'cstplus intelligput 
qn’clevc. Fidcle h son iiunieiir, inerae dans Ics prts'iSdes *it son esprit, il 
cgalise irop ioutes cboses. S’il sc fait quelque ]Mirt unu gramhi rdvoiution 
dans I’nine liHinaine, it no la seutira j>as, il no la signalera pas en allunuDii 
un fill ml (111 imut de sti tour ou cn sonuunt uii coup dc la clocho d’argeat, 


KIXGZETT OX ANIMAL CHF.MISTRY.* 

M e, KINGZETT'S book Bupplies a want that has long been 
felt by many inedicaF men and scieutitic chemists, for tho 
use of whom, he tells ua, this manual is intended. Auimai 
chemistry is a subject which at present is taught in a most in¬ 
adequate lonnner, occupying os it does a posiuon which ovorlaps 
thiB domains both of chemistry and physiology. Hence lecturers 
ou oil her of these sciences touch on it but superficially, each seeming 
to assume tliat it will be exhaustively treated^ by his colleague. 
Tho little that is taught of animal chemistry id, moreover, a mere 
record of empirical facts devoid of philosophical connexion, which 
are either entirely neglected by the student, or committed to 
memory meroly to be forgotten as soon as ho lias passed his eXami- 
nalioiis. When wo add to this that the text-books in use are 
faulty uUko from the qualitative and quantitative points of view, 
it ci^asos to be a matter of wonder that the subject is one of which 
the umjoriW of medical practitioners possess only the very haziest 
notions. If, however, this state of ignorance should coutinuo, it 
will be without excuse, for Mr. Kingzett’s hook Is one in which the 
chemistry of the huimin body in heitith and disease is treatod not 
only in a thoroughly scientific manner, but in a most intevesting 
ana attractive style. 

TUeCauthor first gives a brief sketch of tho foundation of or- 
^niopjliemistry by Boerhaave and the advances made in this 
branCl'b'f science by Wohler and Liebig. Then, setting out with 
a general statement of tho conditions necessary for the successful 
rosecution of chemistry in relation to tho phenomena presented 
y living beings, and passing a justly severe criticism on the 
unscientific manner in which animal chemistry is treated in the 
schools, Mr. Kingzett goes on to consider life from a chemical 
point ofHjiew, and to summarize tlie pi^esses occurring in the 
organism. VVhile the author holds that tho life which is main¬ 
tained in the human body, whether healthy or diseased, is the 
result of chemical changes perpetually taking place in the substance 
of which the tissues and fiuids are' constituted, he is careful to 
admit that much obscurity yet exists with respect to vital pheno¬ 
mena, and nowhere contends that these can be accounted for oy the 
laws of physics and chemistry alone. This wo wore glad to find, 
as biological science has su fibred not a little in the estimation of 
reasonaMe men from the attempts of some recent writers to make 
out that.no definite gulf exists between tho organic and tho in¬ 
organic. 

In the section on the chemical ehanp^s taking placo within tho 
body, it is pointed out that tho analytical phenomemi are all refer¬ 
able to one or both of two processes'—hydration and Nidation. ^ As 
examples of the former, we have the convemion of insoluble starch 
into soluble grape sugar and tho decomposition of fat# into glyoo- 
rine and the fatty acids by chemical combination with water."^ A 
low dejpee of oxidation is illustrated by tiS decomposition of 
alcohol into water and acetic acid, and e higlter stage by the ulti¬ 
mate resolution of the same substance into water and carbonic 
anhydride. Mr. Kingzett then enten a strong protest against 
currently taught doctrine that, whereas the vegetable organism 
seizes tt]^n ehmUical compounds of the siinph^t natuhi and builds 

♦ Animed p^Sttrv f «r, th9 Kdbtimtf of Cftmittry to and 
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them up within its tissues into organic substanees, the ohtomieal 
acts of the Animal body arc solely confined to analysis, and consist 
entirely in resolving the prodnets they have derived directly or in¬ 
directly from plants into the original simpler compounds, or into 
others which, although of somewhat more complex consti¬ 
tution, easily undtsrgo further decomposition when sub¬ 
ject to the mfluenco of ferments or oxidation. He points out 
that the most complicated synthetical acts go on in tlie aniiutvl 
organism, instancing the brain-matter and hcoumto-crystalline as 
substances of high atomic weight, which are formed within the 
body from food containing only compounds of much less intricate 
• constitution, such os alhiimeu, ial', starch, sugar, and water. 

Mr. King^ott bogius the. special part of his work witli the con¬ 
sideration of the organs, 11 uids, and processes concerned in digcH- 
lion. He desenbes tho saliva from Ihe physical itud chemical 
standpoints, tho characters of the dillorent varietic'S yielded by the 
glands under the circumstances of paralysis or stiinmation of their 
special nerves of supply, the action of the tluid upon the fowl, tho 
fcimcmt to which this action is duo and the nieans of Lsaluting it; 
and, finally, he mentions some of the changes that take place in the 
salivary secretion under tho infliumco of drugs and during the 
course of disease. Tho chapter on the gastric juice and its inllti- 
enco on digestion will ho read with groat interest by medical men ; 
and they will be pleascjl to find that it contains information whic^ 
renders intelligible the bonoiicial ofiects of pepsin in dyspepsia. It 
bus been I’bpeatudly asserted by teachers of therapeutics that the 
good results obtained from tho administration of this substance 
must be cither imaginary or due to some other action than the uno 
usually attributed to it; and their objections have caused not a 
few modical practitioners to neglect a most valuable aid in the 
treatment of indigestion. None , have denied that pepsin of good 
quality could bo shown to oJTect the solution of solid albiiinou in 
tho presence of a dilute acid, when kept nt tho tomperatui'e of 
tho body. J3ut they contended that tho quantity of fibrin 
or albumen that veas rendered soluble by tho maximum dose 
of pepsin was so insignificant that no appreciable inllaencc could 
be ascribed to it whett administered in ciwcs of dyspepsia. Mr. 
King^sett, however, draws attention to the fact that the peptic 
ferment is not itself destroyed by its action on albuminous sub- 
standes, its functions belonging to wluit are known as ** contact 
actions’*—^lluit is to say, it is able to ^bet solution of indefinitely 
large quantities of those solids in the presence of dilute acids, pro¬ 
vided that the peptones, or soluble products, be removed before the 
acid ilttid become.^ saturated, and that further addition of acid be 
nuido in order to replace what has been absorbed. That such a 
process takes place in the stomach there can be no doubt: and tho 
lact that given quatitilies of pepsin and dilute acid will only digest 
a limited quantity of albamen in n test-tul)e is thus shown to bo 
no criterion of what can bo efibetod by tho saino amount of the 
ferment when the conditions permit of removal of the products of 
chanro and restoration of absorbed acid. The nature of the acid 
actumly present in the gaelric juice was long a matter of dis])ute. 
Hydret^oric acid could always be obtained from it by distillation; 
but !t was alleged that this was the result of a reaction between 
chloride of sodium and lactic acid, and that this latter was the acid 
normally existing in the gastric secretion. Then, too, as phosphate 
of calcium is found to be an invariable constituenl of the fluid, it 
was argued that, as the only soluble form of it is associated with 
free phosphoric acid, this must of necessity be the principle to 
which tho gastric juice owes its acidity, Now, however, while it is 
not denied that phosphoric acid is present, it is field that it exists 
only in sufiioient quantity to keep the phosphate of calciam in 
solution; and it is generally admitted that hydroclilorief|^id is 
the main cause of the acidity, lactic acid, when present 
at all, being merely a secondary product resulting from the 
decomposition of salts containing’ it. Mr. Kingzett oilers no de¬ 
cided opinion as to how tho acid gastric juice is derived from the 
alkaline blood, or how the stomach escapes the cori'osivo action 
of its own Secretion ; and those facts, notwithstanding the muuer- 
ous hypotheses that have been advanced in explanatioi^f them, 
still remain among the many mystcrios in physiology. The gonural 
characters of the bile lire next described, and the chemistry and 
functions of the pancreatic juice are fullv considered. The iiiilu- 
ence of the bile in digestion is not well known, though it oppears 
to assist the pancreatic juice in emulsifying fats, and thus enabling 
them to be taken up by aniniaf incnibranes. The latter fluid is 
one of the most important concerned in digestion. Not only dues 
it emulsify fats and, forcing them to unite chemically with water, 

r '*Lt them up into glycerine and fatty acids; it has, in addition, 
properties of converting starch into grapu sugar and albumcii 
iuto peptone which are) possessed by saliva aiid gastric juice 
respectively, and is thus fitted to complete the changes that may 
have been imperfectly performed in the mouth and stomach. The i 
autlioris remarks on the chouiistry of the bile and on the functions { 
of the liver in health and disease, while fall of interest, are some- ' 
what too tecbniciil for consideration hei'e. 

Tho third part of Mr. Kingzett*s book is devoted to the subject 
of nutrition. Here are discussed the chmuical properbiea of\he i 
b^d, the analyses made of it by difibrent inve^igators ^ing 
given at full lenjrth. bleniiou is also made of tho Ganges that 
takS'plaoe in m composition under the ipfluenoe of particular 
poism and during c(*jrtRm diseases, special attention in connexion 
with t^pmut being called to the r^eHrobes of l>r. Thudichum 
on tb^ btow in (7holera>riients. In chapter on alimentation 
Nhr. Rlbgiett the works of Dr. Edward Smith and Dr« 
lAtheby under Contribution, and inserts the valuable tables of 


those antbors on the dietetic vaines of difihrent foods, and f^ 
larive amount of air inspired during various dtigrees of exertion. 
A shorter table is also given in accordance with the calculations 
df Professor IiVonkland, which shows the amount of heat de¬ 
veloped by certain elements of food during their complete oxida¬ 
tion in the body. ' ^ 

We must pss over the pages of . Mr. Eingzetfs work in which 
he deals with the obemistiy of tho brain and other mattere of 
interest chiefly for medical men, to draw attention to 9 moat in¬ 
teresting ch apter in the last part of the boede on fermentation, 
puti'efaction, and the germ theory of disease. This may be re¬ 
commended as a most candid and Mmirable summary of the views 
held in regard to those subjects by different schools of thought; 
but, OR it would be impossible to gtvo on intelligible abstract of it 
in tho space at our command, wo must refer the reader to the 
work Itself, which we hope will occupy a place iu the library of 
every medical man and scientific chemist. The author is not, wo 
bt'litivo, a medical man liimself, and to this fimt may perhaps be due 
an excessive contempt which ho shows for empiricism in tho healing 
art ; but we trust that neither of these circumstances may prejudice 
mein hors of tho prolhRsiun against a book so genuinely scientific as 
Kiugzott’s Animal C/iemistry, 


TtEAD’S THEORY OF LOGIC.* 

I F novelty of form iu handling a well-worn subject bo a chal¬ 
lenge to criticism, the autliur of the present essay has certainly 
given such a challeiigo; which, however, it i.s our intention to 
evade. This we say without prejudice to the value or importance 
of Mr. Read’s particular contributions to tho scientific troatment 
of logic ; and wo disclaim any anticipation of the estimate 
that may ho formed of thorn by those who are more speciallv 
intorestod iu the matter. Our reason for leaving the task 
to such persons is, briefly, that tho kind and extent of Mr. 
Read’s proposed innovations make it hardly practicable to discuss 
thnm here in an appropriivte manner. For we should have to open 
rip the whole question of llio province, function, and worth of 
logic; to considor whether it is to be regarded os art, science, or 
both; to ofler some definite conclusion as to its place among the 
sciences^ and cany that conclusion to somo practical application 
concerning tho rank to be^given to logic as an instrument of edu¬ 
cation or general intrd(j|gC&pi to philosophy. All this would bo 
necessary to arrive af-fmy Bufiicieni judgment upon tho general 
scope and object of Mr, Read s work; after which it would still 
have to^ be considered what meiuiure of success he liad at¬ 
tained iu tho execution of his purpose. (?ritici8m of this 
kind could not well assume a less technical form than the 
writer has given to his owm exposition; and, although he 
discards most of tho accustomed technicalities of logic, he intro¬ 
duces a great many new ones. Even without tailing refugo in 
the indolence of reviewers which the Laureate has made proverbial, 
we may perhaps be excused from attempting to give any compre¬ 
hensive judgment on an essay which aims at notliing less than a 
revolution in the conception and handling of its subject-matter. 
Hut for us Mr. Road's ingenious book has an interest of a wider 
sort, and almost or altogether independent of the favour his 
opinions may find among logicians. This interest is one which 
may cosily oe shared by ml who feel that the vigour and mental 
activity of our Universities are among the weightiest interests of 
sound loai'ning and education in this country. Mr. Read may be 
f'airly taken to represent a recent generation of Gambrid^ students, 
and a work like this aflbrds very strong evidence, os Mr. Shute!s 
Discourse of Truth did in the cast) of Oxford, that in late years 
the Univereity has become tho home of a real and living school of 
philosophy. *By a school we do not mean the systematic teaching 
of an official doctrine, as under the French system. Such teaching 
there has never been at Oambridgo (unless we count the pious 
honours which have not wholly ceased to be rendered to Palsy in 
the least ituportaut {>art of University course), and we 
hope there never may be. We mean the study of philosophy 
in a foee^ community of work aud intellectual sympathies 
which oncuuiages men to think for themselves, and under teachers 
who know how to lead without driving and to stimulate without 
forcing. This, we belled|l}ris now to bS found at ho^ our ancient 
Universities; it is indeed hardly possible that young tTniveralty 
men should produce work like Mr. Bhute’s and Atr. Keodb, except 
under some such fa\ ouriiig conditions. And for this purpose we 
regard not so much the absolute value of the work as the signs it 
gives of' a discipline which has trained tho intellectual powers but 
not enslaved them. We do not go so far as to say wlmt Moptes- 
quieu did of tho interest of citizens in polities, that is enaugk 
if they reason at all”; in this case a foundation of sound reasoning 
is to bo required. But if tbo results are at fiiit immature or 
eccentric, it is no great harm; a man who begins with paradox 
may end in solid additions to knowledge, but a man who bem^ 
with academic platitudes will very sridom escape fbm-them 
aftenvards. 

Cue of the most marked characters of Mr. Bead’s eas^ k tibe 
determination which runs thropgh it to be soientifio in siQ things. 
There is no vagueness or hesitation, in his work, no Aovioo to 
escape committing himself to a deoki^; he alwajs koowe eg»!B% 
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•what he » about. He treata logic aa a science not of names but 
of thingB, and pre^ inyentii^ new forms to using familiar ones 
in any manner whidi mkbt obscure this capital distinction. We 
shall not discuss in detau, for the reasons already giyen^ the par¬ 
ticular forms which Itead has adopted. We merely throw it 
out as a matter deserving of consideration whether, if one is to use 
symbols in l^ic at all, it may not be worth while to go the whole 
way wi'h Boole, or with any later teacher w^ can im¬ 
prove on ‘his method. And this question, it seems to 
ps, is of equal importance whether we regard logic as con¬ 
cerned with tbo operations reasoning or, as Mr. Jiead prefers 
to take it, with the most general relations among things, 
for these last relations are those to which an act of con’ect 
reasoning must conform; and the value of symbolical expression.^! 
will be the same under either aspect. Mr. Bead passes rather 
lightly over this, with the remark that a logical calculus is nut 
tho science of logic, but a particular instrument of tliat science j 
a machinery constructed on logical principles, and related to 
logic as the itules of Arithmetic are related to the Science of 
umber*’; a remark wluch we sliould better understand if we had 
a clear conception of such a science of number as is hero assumed 
to exist. In the same parop^raph, however, Mr. Bead likens his 
own procedure, “ by comparison of intuitions,” to Euclid’s, and 
enggesle thiCt a logical calculus, even if superior to auylhing else 
as an instrument of the art of reasoning, would he inefTicient as 
mental discipline. It is true that Air. Bead's symbols art) pure 
abbreviations, or shorthand, not symbols of operation. But all 
symbolical writing is in truth shorthand, for wo itjquiro it to give 
'results which make sense when written out at length. And the 
danger of using symbols without understanding them is ouo which 
it is the business of educators to guard against by seeing that real 
intuitions go first. The danger, moreover, may be no less in ele- 
nienlary studies than in the last refinements of analysis, as Mr. 
Bead himself not obscurely points out. 

liOgic being in Mr. Bead’s view “ a science of universal matter 
of fact,” or, as we might significantly call it in this sense, mefUia 
stncntimntmf ho would hand over to other departments much that is 
commonly reckoned to belong to it. The thfiory of reasoning is 
given up to Psychology, and the use of language in reasoning to 
Klietoric, which might thus, Mr. Bead suggests, ho reconstituted 
as a science not of the first rank, but yet having some real and 
solid contents. The efibet of this, os regards Mr. Bead’s own 
work, is to cimfine his subject within closer limits than any 
logician has yet set himself. The loss l^adth, however; is 
made up by the gain in definiteness. 

There occurs iii the course of the book a well considered analysis 
of Causation, iu which the scientific bent of the Cambridge mind 
(if one may bo permitted to generalisso so far) comes out with 
useful effect. It is instructive to watch the reaction of pl^slcal 
knowledge on our most general and abstract notions. In wis c.ase 
the uniformity of nature, which is really implied in our conception 
of cause and effect, may be more definitely expressed on the 
physical side bv means of the modem doctrine of the Conservation 
of Energy. Mr. Bead, working on lines already kid down by 
IVofessor Bain and Mr. Ilerbei't Bneiicer, gives us the following 
axiom:—The amount of energy embodied in any effect is equal to 
that embodied in the cause; and on every recurrence of the same 
cause its energy is re-embodied in tbe effect under the same forms, 
and distributed among those forms in the same propor¬ 
tions. From this it would scorn that a physical cause is 
a manifestation of energy regarded as in the act of being 
transformed, while its enect is the manifestation of equiva¬ 
lent energy which we regard as transformed from a past 
condition. But the transformation of energy is perpetual and 
continuous; we have every reason to believe that whatever appears 
to us as rest is complex motion. And in the case of sensible pro¬ 
cesses, even assuming that there is a point at which wo can say 
that transformation begins, there is certainly none at which we 
can say that it ends. Henco wo further perceive that cause and 
ellect are in the resort undofiuablo, or definable only in terms of 
human imagination, not of the phenomena. They are the way in 
which WB parcel out the immense continuity of things into burdens 
fitted to our capacity; and we shape our divisions in the manner 
which experience points out as commodious for tbe uses of life. 
The operation escapes notice because it spzn|d8 over the whole of 
human history. Each generation finds i frafcd y done, but still in 
the i^ugh, by the common use of lan gtH P ; and unconsciously 
adds its own contrlbnrion before it pas^ away. Meanwhile we 
discuss causation as if it were something in the thinf^s 1 hem- 
selves, and invent a caueal naiKs and other figineots wii^k only 
confuse the matter; and then wo wonder that we cannot get a 
satislactoiy definition. In naturo there is neither break nor 
seam; but to serve our purposes of study or practice we suppose 
a partition and draw a line.” So Mr. Bead, who however is 
not answerable for the road by which we have mrived at his 
neatly framed; statement. The pieoe of nature which we may 
select ** out of tbe infinite fabric,** and treat as made up of a cause 
and its effect,is named ^ him a oausal instance; and he ^nts 
out how sbmkisies we take it on a lar^ aoaie, as in politics; some¬ 
times as sandl m we can, as in mokcuiar physics. Admitting Mr. 
Lewes’s eontenfion that in speculative analysis the boiiMaiy 
between cause and efleet vamdies, he aMuntains that their daStino*- 
tion as anteoedent and co&seqcu| 9 t Is tieoesBsry for the pnrpcees of 
science. 3^ snbsuBary onestions, wdiether a tanse cm exist before 
its effihet, wbether the eflM ceases with the cause, and the like, are 
dismistea in the (mme ; and the aomces el. noajfnsbn and 


error in handling these topics are shortly but very carefatl(y indi* 
cated. ^ ^ 

With regard to the vexed question of the respective moriis of 
Induction and Deduction, Mr. Bead thinks it unprofitable.. He 
considers the terms altogether out of place in logic, being the. 
names, not of modes of proof, but of modes of inference, and there-* 
fore helon^iq^ (according to the view already explained) to psyclifi- ? 
logy. Tbe syUogism comes nuverthelBBs into Mr. Head’s disousslcn 
under the head of Belationship of Olusses. Mo.st, if not all, of his 
readers will be startled at finding that he ttdees one stop beyond 
Mr. Herbert B]H)ucor in departure from ancient usage, and makes 
out no less than five terms iu a syllogism; wliich was indeed long 
ngo done, though in a quite different way, by certain Indian philo¬ 
sophers. It is here done by counting two of the terms twice over--- 
wo confess that wo cannot see why. There is one remark, however, 
which we think it well to make, though its application is wider 
than Mr. Head’s Dovolties of expression, and it is itself by no 
moans new. Much dilliculiy arises from the established habit of 
illustrating the syllogism by perfectly trivial examples, such as 
** All men are mortal, Socrates is a man, Socrates is mortal ”; or, 
ns Mr. Bead varies it, Greeks are men, therefore Greeks are 
mortal. Propositions of this kind have no real value, hecauso tlie 
results are already etuhodiud in common thought and language. 
Mortality has for many centuries k>cm practically included in tbe 
notion of man, and there is no dilficulty iu applying mir general 
notion to individuals. If there were a raoo of immortal h^ings— 
Southey’s Glendoveeiu or the like—sufficiently resembling men to 
ho now and then taken for them, that familiar and bald example 
might become impbrtant. ^Simpose, let ua sny, tlin4 when we first 
heard of Greeks wo were not told whether they were a tribe of Glen- 
doveers or of men. Indeed wo may'|. without any fiction, vary^the 
old example so as to give it some mlity. AA'e find an unknown 
species of animal; we assume without hesiUtion that it ha» a 
natural term of life, and endeavour to ascertain it. What is the 
mental process P Hurely this—all animals have a natural term <vf 
life (are mortal) ; x (the new species) is an animal, x is mortal^ It 
is a real proi^ecding from the known to tlie uuknown, through the 
conception of a general relation. And tlie so-colled 
ZMjni of the major premiss is in truth reducible to two elements. 
Tlui one is that constant general relatioiLs exist at all; in other 
words, that naturo is uniform—an assumption w hich k tlie founda¬ 
tion of all reasoning whatever, other is t|iat we hove really 
got hold of such a relation the matter in hand; this 
is tbe variahlo element in all general roasonifig, anfi de¬ 
pends on iJie nature of the case and our means of ob¬ 
servation. The connexion of attributes easily observed Jn a 
given case—tbe marks by which we are able to assign the thing 
to a class, as spontaneous motion in Ihe caae^f an animal—with 
others less easily observed, such as the finite duratirm of life, wlfich 
is ascertained only when life comes to an end, may be foundedi on 
irresistible evidence, on evidence such as reasonable men are 
content with for the conduct of life, or on evidence which is 
slight, but the best that we can get. And the value of oux!-,ood- 
cluHions must vary accordingly; but, provided that wo giyei^ 
the phantom of aUoluie kuoyRodge, the syllogism is an iutelUgible' 
and harmless thing enough; there is no need fur mystery or fall^ies 
about it. 

But it is hardly &ir to Mr. Boad to go into desultory comments 
which are not relevant to his book. Let us repeat, by way of 
amends, that it is a good piece of work, and contains the promise 
of more; of which promise we hope ere long to see the fulfilment. 

• 114 : _ 

THE HAUNTED IIOTEb.* 

W E remember once to have come across a man who, as we 
gathered from his talk, was either the proprietor or the 
printer of a magazine. We were discussing works of fiction, and 
happened to^miiso Miss Austen's novels. Qur now acquaintance 
interrupted M with an nir of great disdain. “ I once’’ ho said, 
hiring people praise those stories, got one of them Just to see 
what sort of a novel this Miss Austen could write, why, Sir, 1 
would not ffivo that,” and here ho snapped his fingers, “ for the 
whole lot 01 them. No, Sir, what the pubhe asks for in a story i.s 
blood and bones and the name of God aud that sort of thing. That 
is what sells, and that is what, I flatter myself, I pmvide.” So 
far as blood and bones go, Mr. Wilkie Oollins would seem to be a 
writer just after the heart of this groat patron of literature. There 
is, if w© may venture^ on a fmsh compound, a Fee*-fi-fo- 
fhmness about his stories riiat has scarcely been equalled 
since the days when the giant smelt the blood of an Eng¬ 
lishman, and proposed to grind his bones to make himself bread. 
Mr. Oollins gone beyond Mrs. Badclifl'e, who, h<.)w»ver xmudt 
slie feasted her readers on horrors, yet iu the end alwa^ showed 
that there had been nothing supernatural in tbe occurr^noesMfid 
that the ghosts had been no ghosts, but honest flesh Mid 
after aOd. He hsa returned to the simplicity of earlier titues. He 
does not explain away his chosts. He no doubt Imo^ his 
readers, and he U Well aware they do not in the ieast^daripe 
or exn^ that llie ^^boet, after the Isebictti d Snng lihe joisdr in 
Hie mdmrnmr shonH take off his ^noadittidsav, 

“ Ladibe, 1 wotdd enHwat you not to 1^. jou .think f come 
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hither at) a^hoet it were pity of mv life; no, 1 am no su^h thjfeif, 
1 am flu utan aa other men are.'* There is no need for any sutm 
device aw this. Ghosts are in fashion again. Common fiense hM 
for a 'Ipation hidden the world farewell, and left an opm 
sta|;e hinds of folly. Mr. OoUina can count on a large 
dess of reefers. All the spiritudists will be with him to a man, 
and all the table-turners. Among the advocates of women's 
right^ the Permissive Bill men, and the anti-vaccinationists, among 
those '^o would abolish the Act for Contagious Diseases, and those 
who would by law put down the use of tobacco, he may count 
on finding a huge number of adherents. Give us back bur old 
ghosts " might well become the erv of no ineonsidoiable part of 
the people. "Superstition has turned round savagely on common 
sense, which had for more than a centujy been baiting it, and is 
now making a hard fight to recover the ground it had lost. 
It can no longer act in that easy-going way which well suited 
it when it was as yet unchallenged and free from attack. It must 
now borrojv^ weapons from tl«v enemy and wrap itself up in the 
terms of science. Mr. Collins is well aware of this, and knows 
how to turn it to good account. Thus, when he brings his cock- 
And-bull ^tory to an end, ho solemnly turns round to bis readers 
Und saj^, ** Is there no explanation of the mystery of the Haunted 
Ilotel r Ash yourself if there is any explanation of the mystery 
of your own life and death. Farewell.” He ^rtainly carries 
au^j^ity—we ought, perhaps, to stiy impudence—to a sublime 
hsiight, when he compares the mystery of this silly story to the 
fffbat i^stery of life and death. Perhaps, however, in addressing 
bis readers he lays a considerable emphasis on the words your 
own.'' Certainly it is a great mystery why people should ever 
be^ born so silly as willingly to become the reoders of such 
a .iirtory as 77«j JIaunird For their life it is no doubt 

didicuft to find explanation. However, it much more coneorns 
M)^. Collins to know that they exist, and exist in large numbers, than 
to dnd any explanation for their existence. They have already, ns 
we le^nfrom his preface, shown marked approval of the story 
"daring its periodical appearance.” There is, way, some¬ 

thing Hither alarming in the notion of the periodical appearance of 
suph avtale as this. Lot however, for the sake of ouTselve| 

and our posterity, that, ilSt is to appear—as the word would se^ 
to uuply—after regular intervals, these intervals may ho as wide 
os fbe periods wb ich often sepajpiU^e roturus of a comet. It would, 
indeed, M so^^mfoft that such stories as 7'he 

/^^f^ill not show^emselves more frequently than, 
wot the Comet to which Halley has given his name. 

Tbe opens with a visit paid oy a foreign Countess to a 

celphWw i^ondon physician. 8he comes upon him at a most in- 
coaV^il^ time, and tries to slip away ; but, like the unfortunate 
wedi|iql^uost in Afnnner, he is detained against his 

The steely steadiness of the eyes of an eagle” was too 
for him. ** For the first time for many a long year post the 
doctor felt his pulse quicken its beat in the presence of a patient." 
But, however steely steady her eyes may have been, yet, as she told 
t^doctor, they had been themselves ad'ected by the calm blue eyes 
c€:fii young lady more than they could have been affected oven bv 
the eyes of a serpent. This young lady. Miss Agnes Lockwood, 
hndiieen engaged to Lord Montbarry. His lordship, however, had 
fallen in love with the Countess and was to marry her the next 
week. The two ladies had met, and though Agnes had behaved 
with the greatest propriety, yet her eyes bad had the strangest 
effect on her rival. Not knowing what to make of this, the 
Countess hastoned off to consult tbe most eminent physician in 
Ijondon. “ Explain to mo, if you can,” she said, ** when I 
rose and met that woman's eyes looking at me, X lurnd bMd from 
head to foot, and shuddered and shivei^, and knew what a deadly 
panic fear was for tlie first time in my life.” Of course the 
doctor could ofter no explanation. If he imd been able to do so, 
ho would have unravelled in a moment the mystery which 
Mr. Collins spreads out over almost all his story. He was 
so much revolted by her expression of despair, so dj^ent and so 
horrible id its dlent agony, that he turned away nb head, and 
even declined to take a fee. ** She neither heeded nor heard him. 
StiU looking upwards, she said slowly to herself, ^Let the end 
come. 1 have done with the struggle: I submit.' ” I'he end is a 
very long time in coming, and the unfortunate critic has also to 
submit. The reiser, however, who delights in mysteries and 
horrors finds his interest aroused. Still more are his feelings excited 
when in tbe next chapter he learns that it was doubtful whether 
tbe Countess was a countess, and whether Baron Kivar, who 
accompanied her in her travels, was either a baron or her brother. 
They were known to be gamblers, and they were suspected of 
having been spies in the Austrian pay, and also poisoners. Lord 
Monthly had but little beyond his entailed estates, and therefore 
could mai^ but a small settlement on the Countess. However, 
being preyed by the Baron, he consented to insure his life for 
io,oool., as a provision for her should she be left a widow. 
With such a wife, with such a brother-in-law, and with such 
an insurance, he goes on his wedding tour, of all places in the 
World to Venice, He knew that the Baron bad long studied 
cbemistiT, and yet ho went to Venice. Why did'^die not go to 
Heme Bay we found ourselves mournfully asking. There at 
lesat he might have had some chance of life, but in Venice his lot 
waA^^sealed, He died before he had been there many weelp, and 
his courier, an Italian named Ferrari, disappeared at the i wmM inie , 
AU that was known of him was that his W^fe, living in England, 
rsedvM by post a banknote for i,oool., ** to console yDu,”?th« 
unknown ssnoar wrote, ** for the lose of your husband.” ^ ieiiict 


wonderfhl that under the cirdumstanees the Directors of ihe Lai 
surance Office thought it advisaMe to send out a commisHon to 
inquire into the circainstances of Lord Montharry’s death, Th| 
story would certainly have been more dramatm, though <perluipe 
less interesting, if Mr. OoUins bad thought fit^mewhat to vaty 
his style when he gave the commissioners' r^ort on the ease. 
He has not done so, however, and the critical reader obsd^^ 
with surprise that people enga^d in business write about their 
business just as well or just as ill as any teller of talM about 
ghosts. The report stated that the ileceased had lived in ah ini»> 
monsc palace which was only partially furaisbed. At the bottom 
of it werfl^ vaults that had been as dungeons in the old 

times—say some centuries Bincb.” The stone staircase that Idd 
down to them was closed by a heavy trapdoor. These circum¬ 
stances were, no doubt, suspicious; but the commissioners added, 
^'We found the Baron perfectly straightforward, and most 
amiably willing to assist us.” They saw, moreover, the eminent 
medical men who had attended on Lord Montbarry, and wore 
assured by them that he had without doubt died of bronchitis. 
They could make nothing of the disappearance of the courier ; but 
nevertheless they recommended that the claim should be settled. 
The money was accordingly paid, and the Baron and the Countess 
at once started for America. 

Tbe ancient palace was turned into an hotel, and not a few rela¬ 
tions of Lord Montbarry passed a night there. But not one of 
them could over sleep ihere with any comfort, or even enjoy a 
meal. It was in vain that an excellent omelette and cutlets 
cooked to porfeetion were seivcd up to Mr. Westwick, the de¬ 
ceased lordn younger brother. Though at other times his appe¬ 
tite never failed him, he sent them away untasted. He went 
out in a gondola, and in a short time found himself very hungry. 
He spent the day abroad, and returned with an excellent ap|)ctite; 
hut, to his astonishment, “the appetite with which he had 
entered the house mysteriously and completely left him when he 
sat down to table.” We must really protest against this. Ghosta 
have long had the night to themselves, but wo never heard before 
that they ventured out to spoil people's appetites by day. Perhaps 
in Venice there are no cocks kept—and indeed we scarcely 
where people should keep them—and so the spirits dare rar 
abroad. Badly as Lord Montbarry's brothers and cousins are 
treated by the ghost, yet it is not till Miss Agnes Lockwo^ 
visits the hotel that the spirit does his worst. She is suddenly 
wakened up, strikes fUM light, and discovers that “ midway be¬ 
tween her face ceiling there hovered a human head, 

severed at tbe fim^^liko a head struck from the body by 
the guillotine.’] Wo shall not go on any further in quoting 
fi*om the ofiensive passage in which this apparition is described. 
We ai'e sorry to find that a popular writer can afford to 
enter into such nasty details os those with which Mr. Collins 
covers nearly a whole page. We should hope that there may be 
some among his readers who, however much they may he led 
by their folly to enjoy such an absurd story, yet will be kept by 
their good taste from going on with it when they como to this 
disgusting description of the head of a murdered man. The 
apparition of course leads to the discovery of the murder and of 
the trick that had been played on the Insurance Society. It was 
the courier Ferrari who had been seen by tbe doctors and had 
died of bronchitis, while Lord Montbarry had been murdered. The 
wiclmd Countess dies, and so does the no less wicked Baron. The 
good people, of course, get married. 

The Haunted Hotel does not fill these two volumes. To it is 

i 'oined another story called My Lad^$ Moneys We were satisfied, 
lowever, and mere than satisfied, with the first story, and had no 
wish to unravel another of the author's mysteries. We had supped 
full with horrors, and were not inclined to run tbe risk of a surieit. 
On it, therefore, we cannot pretend to pass a criticism. It can 
scarcely be worse than The Haimted Hotel, We would fain hope 
that it may be better. 


CLASSICAL TRANSLATIONS.* 

I N one ot the most characteristic books of the year, Archdeacon 
Denison's Notes Life, perhaps the chapter least likely to 
provoke controversyJ^^t in whicb an undeniamy shrewd scalar 
touches on the causeVSRhe deeay of dassical sMies, and attributes 
it to the comparative disuse of tianslations, oral and on paper, 
whether of Greek and Latin into English or vice versd. in his 
outspoken vehement style he not unjustly reprobates tbe often 
substituted process of requiring Latin themes and original Latin 
verses; and shows that, while there can be no more cruel waste of 
time in nine oases out of ten, the translation exeroise, under the 
supervision of a really efficient teacher, must ensure in any omas the 
acquirement of a giammatical, idiomatic, and elegant mastery of 
the dastical languages. It is j^bable that of late jaen a growing 
sense of the trntn of these views has weakened the faith in so-called 
original composition, and that translation, on paper if not oral, has 
become much more the rule than it was in the Axofadeacon's days, ai 
would appear firpm the wdght attached in our chief sohools tfd 
colleges to the so-called “ unseen papers,” which count fisr much ip 
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examiaatioDS and tenn-work. But it is clearly a sine non, . 
'where tliese are dU^otly enforced, that as fSur as possible there 
should be a reoogmsed standard in tranidation into or out of 
Latin and QreeliUtand that our studious youth should not waste 
their strength m a blind warship of excessive Hterality on the 
one hand, or of for-awav paraphrase on the other. For this end 
there bav > been devisea, oy anle educationists like Dr. Holden of 
^wichf Bueh excellent manuals of composition as FoUoruni 
^vula and Folia Silvulm,'’ which at least meet the demand for 
models for conversion of English pn)8e and verse into Greek and 
Latin; and now from Fellows and Tutors of the same distinguished 
nursing-molher, Trinity, is issued a volume in which vre recognise, 
more thoroughly than in anything else of the kind in modem 
lijerature, an authorized standard of translation from ancient 
classic prose and poetry into English, with the addition of an 
afteiH^ourse of exercises in Latin and Greek composition, com¬ 
pleting a course of training for classical students preparing them¬ 
selves for examination. 

Professor Jebb, one of the three scholars who have given 
this useful manual to the public, is so well known as a master 
of Latin and Greek coniposition by his exercises in the ** Ser- 
tum Oarthusinnum ** and elsewhere, that we shall make no 
apology for dealiufjr scarcely at all with the appendix of Trans¬ 
lations of English into Latin, which contains such gems as his 
versions of Lovelace’s “ To Althea in Prison,” Browning’s “ Lost 
Ijeader,” and the Danae of Simonides ” into Ijatin elegiacs, or his 
rendering of Fronde’s “ Murder of Darnley,” and Mr. Ourrey’s trans¬ 
lation of Lord Macaulay’s description of Warren Hastings on his 
triid, into nervous and elegant Latin prose. Our present object is to 
examine the specimens put forth in the first half of the volume of 
the stylo proposed for a model to translators of passages from (ireek 
and Latin authors set for translation at sight in classical schools. 
Whilst the editors have aimed at accuracy and fidelity rather 
than liveliness and eflect, it will bo seen, we think, that in 
most of the examples offered the principle of compensation is 
allowed just play with respect to variety of idiom, and .that 
salutary bints are afforded os to breaking-up of sentences, 
and their connexion by variation of particles. The first 
seven exercises are devoted to the turning of passages of 
the Iliad and Odyssey into English prose, and this so carefully 
by all the three writers that we can scarcely wish a line to be 
clearer, unless it ho whore, in the close of the combat of Hector 
and Ajax, Mr. Uurroy renders fie of (^a yovvafft “ And boro 
down ilcklor from hi« feet ”—a description, wd-submit, of the re¬ 
sult of Ajax’s blow, but not of the impcdimentlio Hector’s progress 
which the poet narrates. The same translator, however, when 
rendenng from the 12th Book of the Odyssey a notable passage 
about the destruction of six of Odysseus's shipmatos in ScyUa’s 
vortex, may bo compared favourably with Dr. Dayman s paraphrase 
of the same passage in his second volume, aspooially as r^ards 
the similo of the fisherman letting down bait for small fish. In the 
** Hall of Alcinous ” (vii. 95-107) Mr. Jackson reudom the last line 
of tho extract—namely, 

Katpocrewp fi* oSoveav an oXti'pifrai vyp&v f\atov~^ 
with unimpeachable accuracy, as 

Yea, liquid oil ran off from the cloth, closclj- they wove it. 

Tho word, says Dr. Ilayman, means “ close/y woven” so closely 
that the oil runs off, l^ir a sample of elegant translation we 
may pass to tho single suecimen of Pindar in this volume, Mr. 
Jebb’s extract from the Nemean Odes, vii. 11 -34, whore two or 
three linos of the Greek may be quoted with their graceful 
rendering:— 

ai fieyd^at yap dXxal 
CKOTov iroKvv vfiv<av ex.^vrL deofuvai' 
fpyois fie KaXotf eirtnrrpov urafiev ivi <tvp rpdn*^, 
c2 Htn^fiocvvas tKari XmapapTTVKos 
fvptjrai aTTOiva kXvTair iirttav ttut^air. 


Deep in gloom lie the triumphs of prowess, if unsung; and we 
know W one way to mirror nt)blo deeds, when, by gi'ace of 
Memory 'with the glitiering diadem, a guerdon for toils has been 
found in the strains of famous verse.” Two fine passages from 
the Ajajc of Sophocles are translated, that on “The Might of 
Time’^^ Mr. J^b, and “ Teiicer’s Upbrai^g of Agamemnon” 
by Mr. Ourrey} and, both, it need liardly be'»M, with an accuracy 
which it would be difficult to criticize. Yet in tho latter we may 
question whether Mr. Ourrey has rendered without a suspicion ui 
misinterpretation the lines in which the speaker claims for Ajax 
the driving back of Hector foom tho trenches:— 

rtg ravT* urrttp^ep; ovx* o®* 6 fipwv rdfif, 

ip oiiafUfV tf>rig ovfif o^vp^ijvai nooi ; 


Hero, instead of 

Was it nut ho. 

Who thou say’st ne’er encountered foot to foot— 


an expression which seems to mean no more than ** facing tho 
enemy ”—it seems to us that it would have boon more correct to 
write ** who nowhere, thou sayst, so much as stood beside thee,” 
or, as it appears in Mr. Lewis Campheirs translation, 

Was not Aios he ? 

Whom tliou deny’at. to have once set foot by thine. 

In the chorus of the Anitffone. *'£pQ>r dviican pS^ap, the translator 
is more perfectly happy, and abbunds in kuen mit^ly happy 
touches as d fi' pcpqwt', “and whom to fsel is madness.^’ 
Where Mr« Jebb translate! the monostiebs between Kerakles and 


Amphitryon in the Hercules Furem, he hits nicely the sense of 
vn-oypd^n, a metaphor from painting or outliiie sketching, in 
ciw* et n Katpip viroypd^ci / 91 W, 

Say what change upon my life thou shadoweet fovUi. 

Mr. Jackson’s version of Demoter’s Feast in Phrasidemus's home¬ 
stead represents a picture worthy of Theocritus. Mr. Jebb does 
justice to the covert irony of the same writer in his survey of the 
shabby patrons of poets in his day ^ and Mr. Currey works up 
with admirable finish a poetic prose idyl from Moschus’s Rape if 
Europa, ^ ^ 

In tho section of the volume devoted to renderings of Greek prose 
into Eufflish there is much to observe in the skill of the tranriators. 
Where llerodotus tells in his story-telling style what led Zopyrus 
to covet the credit of capturing Babylon, the reason given is lAjpra 
yhp fp Toim nlpcrtjat al dyaOoepyiai Is rfi wpocro) ptyuwov 
TipS>prai, We turn to Dr. Biakesley’s edition of the historian, and 
find him giving in a note that “ among the Persians good deeds 
are nited with a view to advance in greatness ”; which is no doubt 
the strict English of the words, yet not more exact or readable than 
Mr. Jebb’s rendering—“ for among the Persians good services count 
much for promotion.” In the same passage Mr. Jebb shows how 
to express the particle it) and emphasize the pronoun in conversa¬ 
tion by the nn'ro printing Ipi S17—“ mo ”—in italics. As m^ht 
bo expected, the same translator is at ease in his versions from the 
Greek orators; though where, in “ Antiphon do Offide Hertidis,” ho 
renders tho passage which is famous commonplace for tho 
dangers of had companionship, Jiis printer has apparently done 
him less than justice in the sentence “ You are doubUme aware 
that in many instances men, red-hai^ded or othc^ise, have, by 
entering the same ship, involved in their own dmtruction thObo. 
who were pure in their relations and the gods.” His handlihg 
of a passage of the Funeral Oration of Pericles (II. 42) le an 
example of how to break up in an English version the pregn^t 
compression o^jBChucydides; and that of a fine passage in the De 
Oorond, of which Mr. Holmes, in tho “ Catena Olassicorum^’ fafled 
to see tho simiassing excellence, and wj^h Mr. Jebb heain “The 
^tesman ana the Adventurer,” opens with a burst of eloquence 
which might settle the question affirmatively with the mere English 
reader:—“The people gave tbeil^oice, and the danger that hung 
upon OUT borders wont by like a clwd. JVn wAk |he time for the 
upright citizen to show tho world^lf he could suggsU nhythiog 
bettor; now his cavils come too late.” Ho reprod^ucea, tbo, to a 
nicety the hit of Andocidee apinst the race of tainfarmere 
at Athens, who seem to have frequented the auction mUbh on 
tlie same principle on which modern men of straw foequent a 
letting of tolls or a timber sale. The Gratdh-says of tho8e,;^l 
fi*A TovTo fpoiye ioKOvai avWty^pat eKtHtrey Ip* avrots dfi<f> 6 Tspa 
Kal virep^Wovari Xa^eiP dpyvpiop, koI oXiyov npaBSiicrpg 
peraa-xfiv. “I always fancy that they flock thither with a 
double object, to receive money for not overbidding, and to take 
shares in a tax when it goes cheap.” In Mr. Jebb’s version'of 
Aristotle’s choi'acter of Youth there is no fault to find but tha| 
the mference should be to Khot. ii. 12, and not Bhet. i. ,12; 
and his rendering of the definition of furaajrfXm, rraraiievuMvif 
vfipis —namely, “ Wit is educated insolence ’’—seems preferable to 
Cope's “ Pleasantry is wantonness schooled by good broedinjg.'* 
When we pass to renderings of Latin verse into English, we 
find spirited and apt illustration in Mr. Jackson’s treatment 
of scenes*of the VurcuHo and Stichue of Plautus; though we 
are not ^re that Mr. Jebb has not had a better field in hie 
choice of . the scene from the Amphiiryo where Sosia has con¬ 
vinced himself that “ the Night God has gone to bed drunk this 
evening ” and that “ the heavenly bodies are at a standstill.” Here, 
os well ns in trnuslating a droll scene of Terence’s PAormfo, he is 
most happy, though, to find an inlinitesiinal fault, we should ques¬ 
tion whether “ voreor ue istoBC forlitudo in nermm erumpat de- 
iiique ” does upt point to the “ stocks ” ratherAhan tho “ gaol ” as 
the slave’s ddtmy. Mr. Jebb is very successful in converting 
Oatullusb poems iv. and xxxiv. (“The Superannuated Yaifot” 
and “ The Hymn to Diana ”) into ^uivalent English verse. He 
also renders into graceful English prose Munro’s re-arrangement of 
Propertius (HI. xxxiv, 59-94), on Viipl and the Poets of Love. 
This is a service in other ways than in mere translation, as his 
notes show him to have thought out and made a conristont whole 
of the passage. Wo have to thank him also for a spirited version 
of Lucan's outburst about the tomb of Pompey (Book VIII. 789- 
822), as well as for giving the student a taste of Silius and other 
silver-age poets; ns a set-off' to which Mr. Currey offers neat 
renderings of Lucretius, and such favourite nassages of tho ASneid 
as the Trojan Game in the fifth Book, and the Arming of Ausonia 
in the seventh. He also gives a prose version of Horac^ Ode to 
Septimius (II. 6), in which we only take exception, from ov^ 
fastidiousness it may be, to “ dulce pellitis ovibus Galsesi” reap¬ 
pearing as “the stream of Galiesus dear to its jerkined flocks.” 
In Mr. Jackson’s translation of tho “ Formian Villa of ApoUinaris," 
from Martial, Book X. 30, we have no weightier exception to ta kfl 
to the perfect picture than that he has ventured to render purpita 
“purple kerchief,*’ instead of “purple fon,” in the following 
simile 

^ Viva sed qaies ponti 

Pictam phsselon adjitvante feit anri, 

Sicut pnells) non amsntts iBsuttm 
Motaeslubre purpura ^venitfrigns. 

Of. C0iirse^|t may have been a ketebiief, as easily as a flm, but 
tha flMrmer seoBBs the less likely* 
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Our references to the fourth section of the volume, consisting 
of trarwlatious of Latin proae into English, must, bo few and 
brief, though this is perhaps the section to which, with its com- 
pleinent, that oi‘ Engfish prose into Latin, students will find it 
well to give their most careful attentiofl. Here It seems to us that 
Mr. Ouney is chiefly strong in neat and hap^y rendering of Cicero's 
I^ettere to his friend, his suggestive colloquislisins, his playful in- 
teijections, his half>voiled allusions. lilr. Jackson wdll he found 
most often successful in vigorous and characteristic rendering of 
the style of Tacitus, as whore in Anu. i. 33, adjin.f he tninslatca 
the sentence, Accodnbant uiuliebros othmsioneM, uovon^alihus 
Liviffi in Agrippinam siimulis; atquo i]ma Agrippina puulo com- 
motior, nisi quod castitate et mariti amore quonivis iudomitum 
4Miimum in bonum vertebatThen tbero were feminine quarrels, 
as Livia had a stejpmother’s reasons for disliking Agrippina, while 
Agrippina herseli was rather excitable, though her virtue and 
her love fpr her husband turnpd her unitimod temper to good.” 
To Professor Jobb we owo a lit hfnglish rendering of Cicero’s eulogy 
on Julius Cmsar as contrasted with Mark Antony in the peroration 
of the second Philippic. He furnishes a spirited countoniart of 
Livy's masterly account of the kittle at Thrasimeuc’s Pool,” and 
likewise renders, with no little of the ologancu of his model, the 
younger Pliny’s description of the “ Great Eruption of Vosuviiw.'’ 
We liavo also to thank him fur exact transcripts of'Cicero’.s philo¬ 
sophical style, as in the “ Do Pinibu.'^” and “Do Oratore,’’ and 
for especially happy versions .of striking passages of other authors, 
such as the lleatn of llritannicii.s from Tacitus’s Annals. 

It is, wo ai'o persuaded, by irnitjilion of those and simihu* models, 
under competent guidance, that young napirants will most certainly 
attain facility and finish in th(! con version of (ireek and Latin 
authors into English; and wo iija.y add that there is no better 
practice, iu view of acquiring skill in Greek and Latin composition, 
whether in prose or verse, than stedfaNt. and observant re¬ 
conversion into the original languages (without recurring to the 
models themselves, until the task is under criti^m) of passages 
which have been first rendered into the writerTniother tongue. 
The sequel of this voliuiie of Translations i^hows with what dili- 
gouco as well as ability the authors nmst have plied in past years 
wir classical models. 


CONSUL FINN’S STIRTiIN(; TIMES AT JERUSALEM.* 

T he war between the VVtwteni Powers of Europe and Eupsia 
foi’ the preservation of the Levant from Moseovito domination 
made very “ stirrina times ” in dili'eront parts of the East. The 
stir began at .Teruamem, as overybody reinetubcw, with tli« dis¬ 
putes of Greek and Ijatin Christians over the guardian.^liip of 
the Holy Sepulchre and the stolen silver star at lieihleliem. Put 
the two years and a half of actual warfare, from Soptember 1853, 
when Turkey bej^an to show fight, withdrew from Palestine, fortho 
time, the immediate attention oftlie gr(‘at contlictiiig Pfjwors. Tludr 
rivalry was brought to an issue by military operations in r di.^taot 
field. The Syrian subjects of the Sultan only felt the stress of 
war in their bunlens of taxation and conRCription. They were 
visited by no foreign armies or fleets *, indeed low of the Sultati's 
own soldiery were left in that province of his realm. Yet 
it was a period of intense anxiety for people of diverse nation 
and religions dwelling in the I’lishalik of JcTus}dem, where AL 
Finn bad plenty of useful work to do. Ills jurisdiction uxteinled 
also to the neighbouring Pashaliks of Aero and lleyrout,and com- 
prisM the coast towns, Jaffa, Caifa, .Acre, Soor or Tyre, mid Saida 
orSidon, which were occasionally visited by him. These places 
were the residence of the consular agents, one of 'whom, Mr. E. T. 
Bogers, is well Imown as an authority upon Eastern life. From 
others, not being Englishmen, little or no available testimony was 
to be got that appears in these volumes. The greater part, of 
their coiUents is aupnliod by Consul Finn's own pcreonnl oxpori- 
enees of daily official business and of social and dome.slic inter- 
cotiTM in the city of Jerusalem and tho noighbmiring villages or 
towns. These form a lively moving panorama, boldly drawn and 
vividly coloured, of tho motley populatloh—natives and strangers, 
Moslem, Jew, Ortliodox, Catholic or I^otestairt Ohriatiuu, Syrian.s, 
Arabs, Turks, and Europeans—inhabiting that singular place, with 
floveralclasst'sof temporary visitors drawn thither by various motives. 
Such a curious spectacle, having the effect of a kaleidoscope of 
many human sorts and conditions, will entertain the reader's fancy, 
while it may teach in some degree that lesson of tolerpco which 
ought to rule every attempt to study the Eastern question. 

Mr. l^lnn’s introductory chapters, after first briefly noting tho 
outbreak of war between Russia and Turkey, present a copious de¬ 
scription of tho ordinary state of things within the miscellaneous 
range of his Consulate. As the Turkish Empire, generally, seems 
to bo ill a topsy-turvy condition, we get this account of its 
domtMtic aflairs in an inverse order to that of their natural relation, 
Th« intriguing clergy of Eastorn and Western Christendom at 
Jtfrnsalcra, with their diplomatic champions, are first introduced j 
then the several representatives of foreign nations, followed by the 
Jews, who are less at home in Judea than any other people, and by 
tho English, German, and American .I’rou^stants; lastly, the Mo¬ 
hammedans, with the Turkish Government, such as it is, and the 

• Siirtmff Tim$; Betordt frtm Jtnualtm, Consular Chtmickt of 
xas3 io 1856. By tho late James Fian, M.U.A.S. Edited and CompU^ 
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native country folk, in a condition almost of anarchy, left a prey to 
the lawless Bedaween. This hopeful mixture of irreconcilable 
and insubordinate social eletnents lu Palestine, when acted upon 
by the excitement of “ stirring times,” as during the Orim^ 
war, and presided over by an imbecile dotard *of a Pasha with 
scarcely a garrison or guard, was sure to ferment. But we.,pie 
bidden especially to observe that its agitation has never assumed 
the form of express revolt against the sovereignty of the Sultan of 
Turlioy, This remark is iV|ually true, we believe, of other pro¬ 
vinces* of Syria and Asia Minor. Consul Finn’s testimony iu the 
southoin portion of Syria ugrues pretty well, comiug down some¬ 
what later, with that of tho late Oonsul-Geiieral Barker at Aleppo, 
whose rcuiiuiscoDcos of half a century, supplemented by his son, 
iuterested iis two years ago. 

Tho chronic disuoso or Asiatic Turkey would appear to arU*'} ‘ 
from no active oppression by tho Turks of subject races, but from 
the neglect or incapacity of Turkish rule, sutrering all the dis¬ 
cordant barbarism of those rac^s, aggravated W religious bigotry, 
to tornieut them by each other's hands. This seems to be 
the real knot and problem of tbe iilastern question, and 
it cuti only be solved by a reform of civil administration. 
It remains perhaps to be seen whether tho ^ official Turks 
mv now able and willlug, under safe foreign political guidance, 
to appky sound principles of govornineut to these important 
dumioious. Such books as Consul Finn's ami Consul Barker’s— 
serving to inform tlie British public, with much precision of detail, 
couceruiiig the ndmiiiistrative defects and difficulties of Turkish 
govcrnnieut iu Asia—will contribute to a right understanding of 
this question. Their views are founded, of course, upon an intl- 
iuute acquaintance with all c1u.sshs of tho populatiou, which could 
only have been derived I'rom a lilclong residence in those cuiiutriee. 
But this alone is not always sutneioni. as wo have often seen in 
the case of Ikiglish inorcaiiLilo men living abroiid, to make one 
enter with sympathetic intelligence into tho minds of diflerent 
nou-Euvopoiin natioi. uninfluenced by tho ideas of Christendom. 
It needs n breadth imd robust health of mental constitution, a sin¬ 
cere and huniauG charity, a dgorous exercise of practical wisdom, 
besides familiarity with ’di^ei’se kngunges, and versatility of dis¬ 
course, to qualify an Englishman for aucli an oRico. The lafo 
Mr. .Tamos 3 <’iun was apparently a luun po.ssessing some degree of 
L/iese qualifications, though we are not prepared to ondiuse his 
opinions upon nil tho multi furious topics—political, religious, and 
atcLmologic.il or histoiicttl—touched upon in this posthumous book. 
His widow i.s ju8ti|i®d,' at any rate, in her claim of public esteem for 
the memory of uu excellent British Consul. By his diligence and 
perseverance in obtaining redi’ess for illegal acts committed to ibo 
injury of the peiHecuted Jews or the hara8.spd native peasantry, 
while British subjocts were hardly over molested, Mr. Finn 
helped at least to 'arre.st the process of corruption in the Turkish 
Government. lJi.«» etlorts.in this direction were appreciated by 
Lord StratCond do Redclifle, the omineat promoter of that just and 
hunfane coursi'.of policy at tho Sultan’s Court. Mr. Finn's method was 
to carry a small notebook, and to write down in shortband whatho 
Hiiw or heard in coiivcrsataou, or in answer to his questitms, alter 
riding .H quickly as he could to the place where an outrage had 
been pf potrute.' Ills report was soon on its way to Constanti¬ 
nople, and the I'asha would bo sure to have his attention called 
to tho ca.se. One of the greatest ruffians about Hebron, the head 
of a formidable clan and faction, used to say “ there was one thing 
he feared, and that whs the little 00k which the English 
Consul carried in his ]>ockcl.” Mr. and Mrs. Finn, in many 
passages of the narrative, to which she has added with naturM 
wifely pride some anoedot s if his personal conduct not recorded 
by himself, tell us of the ellicacioua protection ho could oftbrd to 
the hiiuiblo.sl victims of oppression. 

It is the Moslem native pijpuldion whoso character and situ- 
.ation must be cotisidered n.s tlio Itasis of social and pulitical order 
in a province of the/rurkisU Empire. They consist of the dominaut 
class of Anahs and Syrians, called the “ BeJlaheen,” dwelling in 
the towns of FuloHline; the ureftt majority of the “ Fellahheen,” or 
rustic peasantry; and the “ Bedaween,” or wild roving Arabs of 
the eastern insert. The mo.st opulent and influential class is that of 
the few w^ihy Arabs of ancient family in tho chief towns, who are 
proud of their boasted descent from the earliest Mohammedan con¬ 
querors. They hold municipal offices in which they con do pretty 
much what they please. They hate the Turks with an heredituy 
spite, for having supplanted their race in the ancestral dominion. 
“But loyalty to Islam is a powerful and pervading principle, 
which keeps in check every other feeling. The Sultan is de facto 
Caliph to tho learned Arabs; he is dso Caliph dejure; as a 
matter of religious obedience, they acknowledge and obey him.” 
The Syrians, apart from this class, have no tmitional sentiment 
of distinct political existence. In general,th^ attitude is tolerably 
passive, and their position may, wo should ini^in^be eomparea 
with that of the Armenians in Asia Minor. Tne Fellahheen are 
held by Mr. Finn to be descendants of tbe aboriginal Canaanites. 
These peasantry ore described as brutishly ignorant even of their 
own religion, but submissive to the Bultan’s author!^, thouffh 
divid^ into fierce local parties and hostile clans, more es|>eciaUy 
in the highland districts, and cherishing a sullen detestation <» 
the supenor classes. Much of Consul Finn’s time, at the pellod 
when the Russian war had called Way the Turkish troops, was 
spent in beneficent endeavoiirs to stop theaimless luring of tribal 
leagues, headed by Abu Gorii and Othman el Lahhiia» in the dpM 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem. Or he sall^ forth, armed 'With m 
notebook, to xepresa the ferooify of Ahdonah^^ dL Ajom^ Irho 
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had seizrod Hebmti; or to , appease the warrin;:^ factions of the 
Tohan and the Abdul iu the turbulent district of NaUoos. | 
The worst of it was that such rccldcss combatant juirties wore { 
accustouwl to invite the aid of numerous bands of predatory j 
liodaweeus, more robbers and. wasters, who rode in from 
beyond Jordan and the Xlead Sea,, and ruthlessly ravapfed the 
country. There was no civil or uiilitiiry force in those d^s, 
available for the suppression of tliesu Wtts of violcuco. The 
towDsf^c^k, if they had Lad n spnrli of public spirit or genuine 
loyalty and patriotism, could probably bav e or*,Nun/.ed some kind 
of militia, at least to keep the high roatls in safety. Ihit such 
general co-operation with tho civil authority is unknown in the 
Turkish Empire. Indeed the rural factions h.'id their partisan.^ 
among the Arab city councillors. Tlio care of tho public peace, as 
it seems, virtually dovolvod on tho Jlritish Uousul. lie strove to 
Tilic^k lawless violence by exerting tlie moral inlluenco of his 
known high character, with the tlien felt for England as 

tlie Sultan’s great ally. MohaiumeiiaiK^ luid a vague apprubensiou 
thut, if they oll'onded England, the MuseeviUM would be allowed 
to trample on nil that was holy and dear to Islam. 'Phis salutary 
pcrsiinsion, in the “stirring times’' of 1853 to 1S56, enabled iMr. 
Eiun and others to do much Unit it would U) desirable to do again. 
Lady Strangford, in her preface to tbes(‘ volumea, goucroualy 
deplores tho abatement of that biMiefieial OoiLsular iriterf''reiu‘o. 
It ia, she says, “ tho gentle i|u’uiL work of a prulortor who 
strengthens the upright, comforts tht^ weuL-lu’ai'Uid, dutoiida Ilia 
desolate and oppiessed, exccnica justice, and iiiaintuinM trutli, 
without a thought of greed or 'Phis is indeed a 

“noble mission," and we mu&t all reo-rei that cireumstaucf'T have 
in the last tw'enty years or so depj-ivtMl tlio Ei.Mtn’n world of 
former reliance upon .'•/ch disuiU're-:t<id, W^c'^nin ri euro and eoim.sels. 

Mr Finn, for his part, here bears wilne'.;, Jrit, “by tlni time the 
(. 'mean war broke out, the vipilance and of the liiitish 

JiuUiorities had produced an lippieel.-ib’ ■i.’’* Hu n;jsiires m; 
that, iu a few' uiori5 years, “ Ibe nou-:M ! :lin Eaht would 

have grown happy and prosperous, .oid.t Inive needed, 

neither dedendcr nor champion, for tiie.v " ■ are b-vu strong 

enough to Inke care of themseUe-." 'i’u..* i.. -m, vve may bb- 

.serve, W'os founded 'ipon the lurtlu ■* -I'eviM,-•, in Aftialic, not 
in Europeiin,'Purl O’. K may e-On e./ b' cited, wo li'u^+, a.-i 
cue ’'iiracing boater hopes f.jr llu. ...t.ivo iu ail thoFo ]ivovi)’f^es 
from Wiiich I'.iuswi.iu figgi’es.tum lienct-ibrth excluded hy ‘i. \ 
action of Gre.'xt ILdtuin. Tuc progress of I lie “ non-Moslcii's” 
in .'^trcugUi and prosperity, which may po^fdbly be cfniri.'.t'j’ii 
with tho uiaiutonanco of the Sult.m’.s Empire in Asia Aliuor j.n l 
Syria, ought to continue au objecl. of I’n-ltisli .Milic.itode, 
as in times paal, notwilhsiiuuiing all thr.l has blkcu 
place in linlgaria and the Ijlav ju-i it luces. Tint tho “non- 
Moslems" 01 Faloslino, from Mr. I'’irin‘s accoiij:t of iheiii, .ari' .such 
a lietorogenoous niedley that no bond stiitouient of tij -ir w.iuta 
and grievances could ever justily any demand <)f ji geinu'.d pro¬ 
tectorate, Thu Eastern Church in llial conn try i.-i by no lueauji 
representativo purely of the native Chriotirtiu; so (hr iVom it, that 
nativc-s of Paiesliiie are CN eluded from moim£:.toriLi.i and from 
the bishoprics and other dignities of iliat Church. 'Pile l*a<"iurt. i 
and (Jm'k (Jonveut at Jerusalem, posi^ossing vitst wc'* «,'lua ds- 
'pluyiug what remauia of jiiicieiit JJyy;U'itiue p* mp wi titb of 
“l)air-cr Roum," can hardl}' .stand iu need of w. t!i ..ernal 
support. Yet this was made th-‘ iiistrumonl rind [uvioxt ol‘Ihis- 
sian aggression in 1853, whe\ it eucouiitered tho powerful anta¬ 
gonism of the Latin Ritri.i,rchale, which hud been revived a few 
^'eor.s bofoi'e iu the person of iNlon.signoi* ''derg i. Rimiati Uailioi.w 
luterosts there had previously boon left to t!ie gii(irdiiiii.iliip of tJie 
Franciscan convent stylod that 9 *1 Tvjmi Si.uta, iinJor the 
official protection of France, *’ineo i**,. appoiiilmoiit iu 18^3 of a 
French Consul at Jerustiloiu, :h biik-natic forco was actively 
opposed to that of llus.«iift. F* vry’ Jy romembens tho scandalous 
maunm* in which the monl ' ‘.m each side fought out their 
Ohurelies’ quarrel with lists end sticks, in the Holy Places of their 
professed common veneration. At i>- later pcidod, it was the 
Greeks and tbo Armoniaus w'ho took t'n breaking eacli others' heads 
in the Sanctuary, while the Lathw herd up their iiamls in pious 
hon'or. Tho Mi^alem lookora-on were no doubt greatly edilioJ by 
those religious examples. Turki.-^b ruin, however limlty in other 
wavs, cannot 1)0 charged with having shown intoloranoo to these 
fashions of Ohristiauity which were penuitted to become such a 
nuisance at Jerusalem. It is not for either of thorn, in that par¬ 
ticular locality, that a British Consul would bo called upon to 
exert himsdf. Mr. Finn had friendly poi-sonal intercourse with 
the French Consul, M. Botta, and hi* successor, M. Edmond do 
Barrie, with Monsignor Valorga, and with Count Fiszamano, the 
Austrian Oonsul, but had nothing to say to the occlosiasticfd poli¬ 
tics of their time. The Protestant Bishopric, little exceeding iu 
its actual-sphere of operations a chaplaincy and a missionary or 
educatiottfd station for Jewish converts, en^ged its full slmre of 
the Consul's attention. He gives a ratliev pleasing account of the 
small Enjrlish resident society there, with its neighbourly mutual 
visiting, Its discussions of local topography and history, its. library 
and museum, and the college and high school, set on foot by the 
late Hev. J. W. ^amont, which unfortunately did not maintain 
itself. The existing Falestine Exploration Fund, and tho fruits of 
its application, past or fhtare, seem partly owing to those uiiiet 
socku studies amoi^ the little colony over which Oonsul Finn 
used to preside. Glimpses of tranquil domestic enjoyment, some- 
tunes in a fomUy tent ^tohed outside the city gates in the hot 
aaminer months, leiliove the lurid glare of tumultuous strife over¬ 


spreading the distraclbd province in those years of political ex* 
cite men t. Mrs. Finn, iu her occasional notes, artlessly meutiona 
her husband's Sunday afternoon walks, with their child sit 
old, on the road to Betbau v, stopping to read a chapter ox the 
Gospels; or his sitting up with her late at night, after a fiitiguing 
day’s journey, naidiug to her Tlato’s Phado in English, while she 
was at some m-e«Uowork that she was “ obliged to finish.” They 
had moreover tho frequent company of travellers and tourist^ 
some of thorn accomulisbod schobu's, from difierent European 
countries. lVince.s and other por8ou.«) of rank came to see th» 
Holy City. A i’**rtaiu degree of coldness, if not estrangement^ 
hawoou the English and tho Germans was felt during tlie war with 
Russia; but cordial fruiiknusH of spirit, with punctual courtesy^ of 
maener, availed to keep tho ladies and ge.ntlemon from quarrelling 
too much, oddly isolated as they wore at Jerusalem in tho8& 
“ stirring times." 

These two volumes are full of characteristic anecdotes, bxingiug 
a grout variety of figures and scones bei'ure the render's eye; but 
tbo group which tuukt^s the strongest injpru.ssionou our syiupatbies 
is that of the miscr.iblo .Tews, pining ■with Btarvatlonin ^eir long- 
dohKUMtcrl cily of David. The Consul, who could not on^' read 
but s;ie.ik Hebrew, bestowed much kind ellbrt upon difierent 
schoujus for tho iinprovonietit of their condition. Ho tells u» 
that tho lamentable disti'e.'^s which tliey sutVered at that 
lltuo wa.'} in senio measure duo to fauatical improvidqnco. 
They umubei'cd iu Jonisalciu about ton thousauu, divided, 
into the Sephanlim, mostly dcKeerulants of Jewish refugees 
•’rom Spain and Fortugal, but now subjects of Turkey, and 
int< Afihlona/jiu, who aropilgrims or childi'on of pi^rims 
from GcM-juMiiy, Riis.oa, aud ibc Jkmubian provinces. Tho Russian 
•Icnv.s fell to the British Hmsui’s willing care in tho time of war. 
Tin! SupharJim, Uea<lod by their Chief R.abbi, with his Council,, 
who e.vercise both a civil and u relig'nnis jurUdiction, have certain 
privil<‘ges li'oui llic 'furki.-ib (,i over runout, though subject to^ 
Immilimiiig oxnetion?, su'-li ub tho yearly payment for leave to pray 
aud “ w'ail" benoiitli ilm wall of the. Temple enclosure. They 
I'Pf'clvt', hew'VL'V, fi’.ini I’ollectioTis regularly levied by tbelr 
(iin.'iug the Jews all oviu* the world, a considerable 
revv'juc 'v* sujMjitr;; tliuir own synagoguofi aud to relievo any cases 
of poiejy, It seems that the Ashkenaz Jews, about half as 
iiiimerons as the ynphardim, (lid not t.Uavo in these benefits; and 
many of ili^nn, having come to t’lm Holy City pilgrims, wero 
fm bidden by Ibibbluical pedantry to Wtu'k at common trades for 
their living 'I’ho cou.'ioquoiico wa.*! that they fell into such abject 
w'roiclitMinesifi fis it is painful to read of. Crowded together in the- 
worst lodgings, or in the d.avk ccllurs under a synagogue buil(j.iug» 
without food, fuel, or wafer—even watisr at Jerusalem being a 
coiniaodity of price—number,s died of sfarvation and vtirious 
disea,se.', wLilo others W'ont ravin?' mad. ThosiO who could labour 
were dtiuied ejuploymoiit b}' the bigotry of tho Mussulmans and of 
till; OnenliiK .'hnstitiiis. They found compassion only among the few 
English rLsidents iu the city, diree.ted by Consul Finn and hie 
wife, ilie J. iVicolayKon, Bi,ih(!p Gobat, Miss Cooper, and 
other bi’i’.e’.olei't peMsoiis. A plot of ground outside the walls, 
vvi.ilcl» elm. .,<«! to the uame of Abraham, was soon pur« 
ciitj.se'' ior a large inarket-ganlcn juiJ vineyard. It was daily 
cu..!" .u J b}* some of thesji .Tews for wages enough to keep 
thy.f. : ' dieii’ wives and children alive. Few of them were 
nccnsto.OHi lo such lahojir, being mostly artbnna, tinsmiths and 
glaviei'si, dycr.s, tailors, or lit.erary ami theological sUideuta of tho 
Taiteiid, I'bit it did them g'ood ; and to hear their evening psalm 
o jc)', “ Wo are labourers in the field of Abralmm our 

father," w/w mil!y affecting. Tho Ritbbis proliibitod their working, 
aud attempted to drive thoin hacli with whips. Funds were after¬ 
wards sent, for tho succour of Jewish di.stross in Jerusalem, front 
their wealthy co-roHgionists in Ejigland, France, Italy, fwid tho 
United Stjites. Tho repeated visiin of Sir Moses Moniefloro to 
Jerusalem upon this errand of religions charity are related in tho* 
Couaurs narrative. The Rothschilds also sent relief by Mr. Albert 
Cohen. Sir Aloscs Montefioro, however, by his own publications 
upon this subject, has invited attention to the state of the Jews 
in Palestine. The injustice from which they suffer would Beem 
to be less that of Turkish positive tvrjinny, than of local usurpa¬ 
tions, and derelictions of the due controlling power. This remark 
is perlnips equally true of many other ^ievances all over the^ 
Ottoman Empire. 


CHRISTMAH I300KS. 

11. 

I F pictures and a certain aud well-desorvod popularity make ft 
Christmas hook, then Mr, Church's admirable /Staneg /rout 
Vtfyd (Sodey, Jackin, and HalUday) may be said to belong tft 
tbo class. If a pure and manly style and a choice of the nobleat 
subjects take a work out of the category of those eonseorated 
to Christmas, then. Mr* Chorch's voJiima deserves another place* 
His AVories j^wn jSTofntr have proved, that there are still readers 
for the ancient ules re-told, aud hU selections ftom YirgU, del¬ 
ing with tqmcB not perhaps quite so familiar, ought to be no less 
welcome. Mr. Ohutcli vemmds his readers that he doss not attempt 
to translate his original,’* and that consequently they will miss 
VirgiVs “ supreme mastery of expressioii, and tbe splendour of his 
style.” That noble manner, so musicki, so learned, so eloquent, con 
hjicdly be mdsxsd opt of La^u into any modern la^uage. Vir^dl it 




6T0& hiorQ diffictilt to translAt^ than Hofoar, though i| is Toty znudh^ 
to he desired that Mr. Church would attempt a veraion in the pro^' 
whic|i he writes ao w^ll. The task would a long and lahorioua 
one, compared with that of adapting epiaodes where aelection jind 
modification are possible and l^itimate. Success, however, would 
richly reward the translator, woo would be carried down to pos* 
terity (^as Chevalier said of himself and Homer) ** on the shoulders 
of an immo:)^!.” It would scarcely be possible in a complete 


<?in red. cdftan and fright tunic of silk or doth, ^ 
wiri) a many-coloured aaih, and sometimes covered with 
Ipose outer jacket of white or blue,” the reader likes to have a 
dedgn of tms costume. Again, a carpenter’s shop in modem 
Nakareth is probably very much Qke,a carpenters shop in ancient 
Nazareth, and so the modem work-room is designed p. 5 ^) 
uncommonly untidy it is. If we cadnot have a picture of ** the 
gilded vices of a corrupt Ilellenism” and of gorgeous 


v^ion of VirgU to retain the antique rimpHcity aimed at by Mr. gluttonies of a decaying eivlIizotioD,” at least a woodcut of a fish 
Church. Virgil has passages of thought too complex, perhaps, peeuliar to the 9 Ca of Galilee can be presented. The style pf 
and too elevated to be rendered in this manner:—‘‘ But fo 1 men Mr. Farrar's writing in amplifying the narrative of the Evangelists 
c^e dragging by the hair from the temple of Minerva the virgin is altogether unlike what we should think appropriate. The illua- 
Oaasandra, whom when Corcnbus beheld, and how She lifted up trations of his volume, however, are aolectea with good taste, and 
her eyes to heaven (but as for her hands they were hound with the classic linos of the coins and antique gems, \%ich are veiy 
iron) ho endured not the sight, but threw himself iimoU those that appropriately introduced, rebuke the formless and taWdry cluuAqtei;^ 
drwed her, the others following him.Then first of all of the author's manner. From the engravings readers may gadn 


fell doroQbiis, beinpf nlairi by Peneleas Iho 13 (£otian, and llhmeus 
also, lihe most righteous of the sons of Troy. But the Gods 
dealt not with Idm after his righteousness.*' Compare Mr. 

Morris:— 

For lo, Cassandrii, Priam’s maid, with hair cast all about, 

Irom Pallaa’ liou.se and innermost of holy place dragged out, 

And straining with her burning eyes in vain to lieavon aloft; 

Hot eyes, for they in lamda hod Iwund her tender hands and noft. 

Nought toroOiroebns’ maddened mind to anc that show go by, 

And in the middle of their host he tlurig himself to die. 

Mr. Church's Stories tempt the reviewer to select long quota¬ 
tions} but we must pause, after noticing the felicity of this veraion 
of the difficult, perhaps impossible, quvtgue mos pntimur mmivs— 

''but a ghostly pain wo all endure.” Mr. Church’s volume will 
not onW delight voung readers and old, it will demonstrate to 
fourth-form boys that tlio .^Eneid is not merely an exquisite fonu pf 
torture. The illustrations are dmwn with a strenuous effort to 
render passionate action and expression, which is rather Roman 
than Greek, and^ so, no doubt, the more appropriate. We hope 
on a future occasion to give this delightful volume the Mler notiw 

i* later, dyed, dirty, and with a clipped tail, and of hw grief when he 

If we^ht tells in the competitions of Christmas boohs, IHctur found ne could no Icmger waltz with his tail in his mouth, 
resque (Cassell, letter, and (ralpin) must take a good is really most pathetic. We hope many children this Christmas will 

plara. volume is massive, neatly bound, and illustrated enjoy kig adventures. 

wift magnificence. If tlio deeigns have a fault, Jub SinglOm's Hdr (Emma Marehall. Seeley and Oo.)—This 

I 18 that they are almost too large for the page, and, by a is a collection of three stories, which have their scenes laid in 
typographical arrangement of doubtful merit, the waters of linns country places. Of the three we prefer Sttakets andBroorns,^ 
tod the snows of the alps seem almost to be ready to deluge sketch of the Surrey moors and hills, and of their wild in- 
the letterpress. A glance at p. 97 and p. 52 will show what we habitants. The tales, though fiueiitly told and grammatical in 
mean. Un p. 35 the boy in the loroground seems in danger of style, bear marks of hfwlie in the way they are put together. For 
tumbling out ot the drawing into the text. The smaller vignettes instance, in the first, the same man is called flenry (p. 18) and 
are extxei^ly picturesque, and do not suffer from an ill-arranged Charles (p. 26), and his daughter is spoken of in two lines os 
setting. The drawing on p. 1, an^d that on n. 7, with the steel on- " ITolen’*and " (ilnice.” Religion is likewise too freely intro- 


much information about the scenes of the New Testament history 
and about early Christian art. 

Under the LilarB (Louisa M. Alcott. Sampson Low and Co.)— 
The children who have been delighted witn LUtle Women and 
Oood Wtvee will be no less pleased with Under the Lilacs. The 
hero, Ben, is an escaped circus boy, who arrives, weary and foot¬ 
sore, at tho lodge of a groat house, accompanied by his performing 
dog Sancho. The pair are kindly received by Mrs. Moss and her 
two little girls, Ban and Betty, and are watched over by Miss 
Celia, who lives at the manor. The account of Ben’s first church¬ 
going is very graphic. To keep him quiet, and at the same time 
to prevent him from "nestling round” during the sermon, Miss 
OeUa gives him a book of Scripture narratives, in which Beh, 
deeply interested, takes a picture of David and Goliath for that of 
Jack the Giant Killer andOormoran. The children are thoroughly 
childlike and healthy-minded, as all Miss Alcott’s children are; 
though of course, to an English mind, the social relations of the 
char^ters are somewhat strange. Not the least interesting person¬ 
age is Stocho. The story of his loss by the children, when they 
have run away to see tho circus, and his discovery some weeks 

lofA. _ I ..tf k:- _ __i_t. . 



badly f^uhed with niatgm, and it may be doubted whether the time in dying." Slrnight i’nUu and Crooked Wage (Mrs. II. B. 
sWe of running the letteroress to the ed^e of tho picture ie likely Pauli. Warne and Oo.) We cannot help wondering for whom 
to bo permanently adopted. It may be justified perhaps by the such books as this are written. There is a great deal about 
example of old illuminations, but pnnting and decorative writing children ii^ Straight Paths and Crooh'd Ways, yet it would be 
^ tots not 3 ^ 11 y analogous. The letterpress is appropriately neither interesting to children nor healthy for them to read. 

*** 1 ”^®”*^*^®* heroes of tho story are the twin-brothers Ralph and 


tion 
written, 


of the Cornice road, might have been more carefully 
m, even in a Ohristmos book. " A litter carried by porters 


Hugh Clifford, who on the death of their father go to live 
with an uncle and his spoilt family. A thread of mystery 
runs through the book, which is not unravelled till the very end, 
when we find that Ralph is not really tho son of Dr. Clifford, but 
of his brother-in-law, Colonel Elmore. This discovery threatens 

- , ^ . p ^ - ",—‘.“r—to destroy Ralph’s chances in life, when an unknown relative 

ness of to obsci^ strip of country which they had sacrificed so turns up, who, on ascertaining that Ralph’s father was really a 
much to see. This was altered by Napoleon I., the great road- Helmore. ’ ’ ^ ^ 


wto perhaps more trustworthy, though less comfortable, than an 
animal.” That depends on the animifi. A lizard might have been 
very comfortable where a hippopotamus would have felt but ill at 
" Travellers had a right to enlarge on tho unsurpassed loveli- 


maker of this ago.” What was altered P the strip of country, or 
tho loveliness, or tho sacrifice, or tho '* right of travellers to en¬ 
large,” or all of these elements of the sentence P The problem is* 
not very important. 

"Oh, that mine enemy may become a Man of Mark” is the 
prayer which rises to one's lips after a glance at the photographs 
of Afc» of Mark. fTbird Series. Sampson Low and (fo.) 
" Touched ” photographs of men, done on a large scale by the 
" Woodbury process,” are too realistic to be other than comic. 
Here is Mr. Anthony Trollope, with the texture of his white waist¬ 
coat lovingly rendered. lie is apparently contemplating in his 
mind the misdeeds of Adolphus Crosbie. Sir George Nares looks 
as if he were pooh-poohing (not intolerantly) the idea that the 
Pole may be reached by human endeavour. Lord John Manners 
(in this portrait) is just beginning to grow a beard. Mr. W. E. 
Forster has the air of a Philistine awakening to scepticism about 
the virtues of the middle classes. The Bishop of Llandaff and 
Mr. E. M. Ward^ are less humorously expressive. Mr. John Scott 
Bussell apmars immensely diverted by something that some one 
is telling him. Mr. Scleter-Booth (in profile) is precisely the 
"self-made man” whom Mr. Buskin contrasts with 5 io Apollo of 
Syracuse. Mr. Goldwiu Smith’s likeness, on the other hand, is a 
suoc^ful performance after its kind, and that of Mr. Darwin is 
excellent te Oaiioatupe oan never hope to eaual the 

photogTtoh of Mr. Robert Lowe, which should certw^y Imvo been 
under Cleopatra’s Needle, with the other s^imens of 

m Lt/s of ariBt (F. W. Farrar, D.D. Cassell, Fetter, and 
Mpin) IS well and copiously lUustrated. Thus when Dr, , 
Ftoiar wates how Jesus was like a modem chUd of Nazareth 


, announces that he is heir to 40,000!. By tho way, we 
must comment on tho vei^ carious views of baptism held by 
Mrs. Pauli, She says, p. 203, that a clergyman was called in " to 
baptize the dying baby, as ‘ Francis Elmore, son of Franefs and 
Lucy Elmore,’ and so he wus registered and buried'’; in the same 
page, "the baby was brought to Dr. Clifford’s house to bo 


-gentleman for^ 

a mil in his cousin’s name to sign it with his own, as does 
George Clifford, a man well acquainted with shady financial trans¬ 
actions. The hook might have been interesting had it been 
shorter, and had the characters not showed quite an abnormal 
tendency to " turn pale ” at every ordinary occurrence. 

The Boys of Baby and The School arid the World (F. White, 
B,A. Wyman and Co. Published for the Author).—For ineo- 
herency of expression, dearth of ideas, and absolute self-com¬ 
placency on the’ part of the author, we have never mot with the 
equal or these two hooks. The strongest lungs would fail in the 
attempt to read these breathless sentences aloud, as the strongest 
minds would be unable to understand' them. We quote a 
sample of style firom the preface to The School and the World, 
"Victim as I am personally of the most treacherously cru^ form 
of social oppression that the false refinements of a too ortificiiil 
state, of oiwzation have ever introduced amongst my people, no 
man, however ultra a conservative, however intolerant an opnsois^ 
if he has hut one spark of genero^—if he has but tibe merest 
idiot’s capacity for making allowance for, and putting hiuiBelf in 
the ^oe of others—if he is not, in a wowi, the very most narrow¬ 
minded of human bsiuffs—oan, 1 sm sure, sevamy blaiae me, 
though in the preient vmume I should seem Is him to find fiuilt 





#VieW. 


with almost erorythiog.” Tfao aathor oonsidms i 
a masterpiece, aod aotusUy says in the School ond tho fforld ikat[t 
is io such l>oo) a ** that tlie eomptored led finds the ardent ftiendsbip 
he hea all his ife yearned after.” For our own part, we can de» 
liberately say that we have never met with hooks so unreal 
and unattractive $ and If any schoolboys exist, as the author asserts, 
by whom such books are eagerly welcomOdi we would do much to 
avoid making their ^uaintance. 

Itim a Kinp (Mrs. J. Worthington Bliss. Griffith and 
FarranJ is the autobiography of a dog, and, if unsuited to quite 
email children, will be found interesting by bigger ones. ^ The 
dogh anxie^ when be sees bis mistress bathing, and his indigna¬ 
tion when his efforts to rescue her are repulsed, and the unfeigned 
astonishment with which ho and his friends g^ upon tho sentries 
at the Horse Guards, are described in a very lively way. 

TIte Day of Wonder$-^& mixture of sense and nonsense 
Sullivan. Griifith and Farran). Much as wo enjoyed Alice 
in Wonderland^ we are often tempted to wish it had never been 
written, on account of the endless imitations to which it has given 
rise. The Day of IVondef's is, however, superior to most of these. 
It is the story of a day in a little boy’s liib, and describes many 
marvels of natural history in simple l^guage, and in a way likely 
to attract a child. It is rather long, as the keys to all these stores 
of knowledge are the letters of the alphabet, and tho later ad¬ 
ventures are too much spun out. 

Mary Mordamt (Annie Gray. Sunday School Union).—^The 
heroine is a young lady who, having accidentally heard a sermon 
on being ** faithful in the least,” is intliienced by it to tho end of 
her life. She devotes herself to her family (who apparently are 
^'tho least"), and becomes the prop of the household; and is 
faithful to her betrothed, a missionary, whom every one hod 
believed to bo dead. The book is written in a rather disjointed 
way, and more resembles a series of sketches than a continuous 
tale. 

Archie Dunn's Stones {As Told by Himself. Sunday School 
Union) are related with much spirit, and in n tolerably natural way, 
altliough too many wild and moving adventures are introduced. 

The George Eliot Birthday Book (Blackwood and Sons).—This 
is not a very successful compilation. The quotations are not 
sufficiently individual for the purpose, and deal in generalities. 
We have too few of Mrs, Poyser’s trenchant sayings, and too 
znaor commonplaces clothed in fine words. 

The Co7nic Birthday Booh (J. March Philipps. Hatchards) 
does itself injustice by its name, and its quotations are far more 
to the point than those of most birthday books. 


AMERICAN^ LITERATURE. 

A mong the most important documents lately issued from the 
Naval Observatory at Washington is the first pait of a serins 
of elab(;rate researches into the irregularities of the moon’s 
motion *, especially into that groat .secular change from which 
many astronomers infer a gradual slackening of the earth’s rota¬ 
tion. If this slackeuiug has really taken place within the period 
covered by the records of eclipses and occultations which may bo 
considered historical, the result would be chiefly if not solely dis¬ 
cernible by its efiect upon the movement, or apparent movement, 
of our satellite. That a pcrceptiblo chango iu tlie length of tho 
terrestrial day has actually taken place within what may be called 
the historical {Period can, we believe, hardly be considered as an 
ascertained fact, though the tendency of astronomical opinion 
seems to be more decitiudly in that direction than was the 
case some years ago. li is affirmed that the movement of the 
tidal wave cannot but exercise by its friction a retarding influence 
upon the rotation of the earth, tho two moving in opposite direc¬ 
tions ; and, however slight this effect may have been, if it be 
within two thousand or two thousand five hundred years sufficient 
to be clearly provable by the relative position of the moon, very 
important consequences of a practical kind must foUow within 
a period that, astronomically speaking, cannot bo called 
remote. The most interesting speculation connected with the 
alleged alteration of the teri'estrial day relates to that necessary 
termination of the earth’s career as a habitable planet, if not of 
its acti^ existence, which a certain astronomical school affirms 
to 1^ scientifically ascertainable. It is sud that the same causes 
which have in the l^se of ages so adjusted the moon’s period 
of rotation to that of her revolution that she always turns very 
nearly the same face to her primaiyr, must operate ultimately upon 
all the planets, so as to put an end to the alternation of day and 
night, and assimilate the duration of the earth’s rotation on her 
axis to that of her revolution around the sun, causing her conr 
stantl^ to present ftie same face to the centr^ luminary. The 
Washington observers distinctly incline to believe that the earth’s 
rotation has during the historic^ period undergone a change whose 
causes ate in permanent operation; and such a doctrine would seem 
to involve the extreme consequences contended for by the school of 
which we have spoken, however long a time may be destined to 
elapse before they are reeliaed. Butin we work before fis the results 
appreciable by the ordin^ reader ore scarcely dwelt upon. The at- 
tentipn of the observers is mainly occupied by details relating, first, 

* JUsearthes on the MolUm of 'Ute Moon. Made at the United States 
Naval Observaturr, Washington, by S. Newcomb, Troftssor United States 
Navy, Part 1 . ^dsetion and Disciission of Observations of the Moon 
bebca 1750* Washington s Government Printing Offioe. 2878. 


to the evidence of change in the apparent motions of the moon, a^ 
secondly, to calculations as to tho extent and change in 
movements which such appearances involve or represent, xhe nnxif 
that the moon’s observed motions do not agree with those calcmaiBd 
upon the nssumption of a uniform rotation of the earth may bo 
rested upon twb distinct comparisons. On tbe one hand, the o^o.* 
lation may be confined to those recent observations whose accuracy, 
if not absolute, may be supposed to admit only of a very small and 
calculable amount of error. In that case, however, tbe chanse ia 
of course exceedingly minute; so minute that only a confident 
reliance on the correctness, not, indeed, of individual observations, 
but of the facts deduced from several observations of the same 
phenomenon, j»n justify any decided inference from quantities so 
small that a*^ Very slight error would vitiate them altogether. 
If the argument is carried back to the oldest recorded ob¬ 
servations, the amount of change, or of variation of the ob¬ 
served from the calculated movements, is much greater; but 
then the rudeness of the instruments used by the ancients 
to fix both time and place, and the loose language employed by 
many even of the most accurate observers and most trustworthy 
authorities, involve a doubt which is almost fatal to any confi¬ 
dent conclusion. Tho American astronomers point out, In case 
after case, bow uncertain is tbe real character of any eclipse 
recorded in distant ages, even when its actual date and extent 
are best attested by concurrent circumstances, such as tbe 
comcidence of a battle, or, as often happened, the prevention 
of an expedition. In the lii'st place, the totality of a solar 
eclipse is seldom distinctly aflinued or deducible from the 
phenomena described; and, again, it is almost impossible to 
determino where the line of totality actually feU. Again, in 
regard to all eclipses, tbe moment of beginmng, middle, or end 
can have been but very im^>orfectly ooterunned by the In- 
Btrumonts in use ; nor does it appear possible by any comparison 
of observations to correct tbe errors incident to'tbe imperfection of 
tbe observing apuarutus. The volumo before us, dealing ebiefiy 
with details of tliis kind, and ro{)eating the same attempts to cor¬ 
rect tho same errors in each of a long series of ancient observa¬ 
tions, possesses comparatively littdo interest for tbe general reader, 
except RB illustrating tho character of ancient astronomical work, 
thd diflicultiea under which it was carried on, and tho necessary 
uncertainty of its results. The statistical details, arguments, and 
tables which form tbe bulk of the work are intelligible only to 
scientific mathematicians and astronomers. 

Mr. Alexander H. Stephens, the Vice-President of tho late Con¬ 
federacy, is at this moment perhaps the most influential and the 
most trusted of Southern statesmen, though, like other politicians 
of that section of the Union, he thinks it advisable to remain iu 
the background, and ratber to exercise the influence which know¬ 
ledge, experience, and ability cannot tail to give to such men in 
the private councils of their party than to take a prominent place 
among the leaders in debate and in public work. The best state¬ 
ment of tho Soutboru case, if not the only work in which that case 
can be said to have been fairly stated, is that which some years 
ago emanated fixim his pen ; and his known aversion to 
the policy of secession, exaggerated by Northern prejudice into 
opposition to the principles and rights upon which the claim to 
secede in peace was based, rendered him after the war less obnoxious 
to tbe victorious party tlian most of his countrymen. Neverthe¬ 
less, especially while he is still alive and still capable of rendering 
great and important services to his State and country, a volume 
of the largest octavo form, with some six hundred closely prmted 
pages *, can hardly be required to recall all that Aniencsns can 
wish to learn concomiiig his education, bis early struggles, or even 
the part ho took in questions that have since been decided by other 
influences than bis. Belonging to a family not originally wealthy 
and early broken up by the death of the parents, Mr. Stepheosa 
boyhood^ and early manhood were a period of hard struggle and 
of dreariness and loneliness such as ho seems to have fmt with 
peculiar acuteness. Weak health, and a frame exceptionally slight 
and feeble, no doubt added to his difficulties ana to the stnuu 
imposed upon his powers by the hardships of a struggling liie. 
Like most ambitious men in the South without fortune, he chose 
the Bar for his profession, and, earlier even than most, he com- 
luned with that profession the more attractive duties and aspira¬ 
tions of a politician. A man who, long after he had attainea the 
period at which tho physical and mental maturity of manhood is 
usually reached, had tho form, frame, and face of a boy (he did 
not attain his full stature till he had passed his thirtieth year) 
was pheed at great disadvantage among a people more alive Uian 
most civilized nations to tbe advant^es of physique, presence, and 
bearing. But from the time at which he first solicited and won 
the vote of bis native county, and was roturnod to the State 
Legislature, Mr. Stephens seems never to have lost his hold upon the 
confidence of his neighbours. Though a vehement partisan and a 
fiery speaker, given to employ invective much more freely than Eng¬ 
lish taste would approve, he seems never to have been engaged in a 
personal quarrel save once; and on that occasion, though wa pro¬ 
vocation was certainly given by him, and, as Englishmen would 
think, needlessly and v^ntonly given, his odver^ contrived to 
put himself thoroughly in the wrong, and bitterly regretted the 
violence he employed against a man whose physical strength bora no 
proportion to hu personal coniage. Mr. Stephens^ political position 
has not been well understood m this oonntry. He is suppos^ to 

d^eander B, SUmhne* By Bichard Malcolm Johnston and 
WfiRan Hiiid foownn. PhUsadphia h LotOdon s HUpplncott & Co. 
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lepreBented the mo^t moderate and least scctlonal'^le^bi^ Foj^li^'rlilBfory are already Wore, the pnliHe, and lia»ee :jM 
Soathem feeling j -whereoft rib one advocated mor<^ dec^ediy tbcif \et ^ codipibtef} ^ tbe iredoroa „ of the aeventeoa^ ^ eentwy. 
Olaiinsi>f the fcrouth to perfect oc^iaUty yeitbiri the Union j nnSd'vio rjTa ’treat'In s&mi detail the petty 4 ncidentB of Iridiaa waw 
one ascKsted more distinctly the jSItfoii^^st doctrines of State %or^- “lind. ^aroOhi# pen^catious, .aqaaj^bles ^ of colonial Tea* 
reignty. I£e opposed the Becession tirst of South* €^rolinril and tides, the manta Of. petty' immmuuities upon suOh aubjecta 
afterwards of his own State of Georgia, solely on grounds of'^pcdicy. * witchcraftjj Quake^sin, and ^'Popery, may he excused hy 
Ha thought it wisest for the South to await actual attack ffwriHho’ national vanity, but ctm hardly lail to impair alike the populairity 
Govemment then newly elech^d on aplutform^of disUncl hostility to^ of the work and the u^o for whicti aloue it was retiuirod. 
her principles, her property^,and her Fodurdfcrii^hts, bolij^viiig timt, >lr. Lester's Mexican JicpuUic * is in every respect f. si^al con-* 
if any such al^aok were* at that lime attnuipled, it woJild bo trast to the worit bearing tho names of Mr. Bryant and w Gay. 


Govemment then newly elech^d on nplatfiirm^of distinct hostility to 
her principles, her property^,and her Fodurdfcrii^hts, bolij^viiig timt, 
if any such allaok were* at that lime attnmplcd, it - wonid bo 
defeated, and in IIS' defeat reooi^ fatally tipoii Mr. "Liucoln's 
AdminisiratiCri^ Still'^' he felt iho wrong oJ 1 hi#i to Jiis see- 
iion by the syaleiualie refusal of; the JjegihbitiAp (tf several 
Northern Stales to fullil a disi iiicL clause of tlm roippact, 

upon which alone the South had entered the Union, ami Uy‘'righl 
or which alone she could be bound to remuiu lliereiii; and also tho 


trast to the wowt bearing tho names ot Mr. Bryant and Jwr. Way. 
Ir is little more than a pamphlet; it compress.c8 tbe eitrly 
story of Mv.xiijan colbnJ^ation and revolt into a few pages, and 
devotes the chief part of its space to bitter invective against tho 
only Govornmont that ever promiseil a chance of prosperity to 
Mexico, and against almost the only honest and high*mindud,man 


of which alone she could be bound to remuiu therein; and also tho who ever engjiged in 3 Ioxicati politics —the unhappy Emf^yuT 
lawless ill-feeling shown, by .lohn Brown’s piratical invasion of Maximilian. With his death, and the coiwoqtieut rekpse of tho 


Virginia, and tbe tcmjx'r in which it was regardod by Xow Ihigian*! 
and by tho whole Ibipublican party; tis well us, iiniilly, the 
deliberate election of a l^rcsidont upon a platform of avowed 
hostility to one half of tho Union. His loyal adhvsion to the 
act of his .State and his tmeeptauce of the Vici. - 1 ’residency of the 
Confederacy were, then, perfectly eoiisisteiit with the gvoumis of his 
practical opposition to st'Ces.sioii. Jt may well h: neverlholcss that 
the choice of such a politician for tho Vi(‘e-Fri''^idenev, thongji it 
ap)toaied but a just and natural concession t(» the large minoritv 
which had accepted and upheld tbe (hs'ii iun of the sectional 
nmjority with loyally and oven with eiithuhinr^^nj, Wiiia in ti»o end 
unibrlunate. .Mr. SlejdK'iis’ri udluTean* to lii> tlieoretical priiicijiles 
admitted of no compiMniUe, mid litt* Fame linuiie.j.'* and cornu,stuncy 
which had rendered him in (huiMmj.s nni-t powerlitl adv’ocale 
of Southern olaima placed him ou more Ilian ono itccasion iu 
mischievous oppitsiLion to the neeessary iiieiisures of tho Oon- 
fedcriile Government. Ho alHrmod that llio (Jonslilutioa of 
the Confederacy gave no power iiiidor anv eireuuistnices to 
establish martial law ; ihsil evou wdien the Haboas (.hn-pus was 
legally siuspended every pei\'Ou ai-ri^sted waaenlitled to pronipl anti 


country into barbarism and anarchy, the squabbles and xnutual 
I massacres of its parlit's ceasotl to have any interest for the civilised 
world. Mr. Lester evpUiins them with some care; but wo oonceive 
there are few who will take the trouble to road his explanatiuu of 
matters at once thoroughly disgusting and prufouridl)' ineig- 
niticant. 

Mr. Iveyos, lately Deputy SuperinUmdont of Banking in the 
SlfiU' of Now York, lias published a History of Savings Banlcsf 
to which wo must again impute the characteristic fault of undue 
I prolixity. All Unit lie has to tell might have been told in one 
voliiui'*, and iu one-iburlh tho number of pages he has devoted to 
it. The cUiM-acteristie d).M(irjction between American and KugUsh 
suvinj's b.ank.M is (he freijdom with which the funds of the former 
are invewted in .securities not always worthy of the name, and often 
by no meana aflording approjn-iale employment for banking funds 
of liny sort, much less for those collected from the savings of 
the |)oor, with whose trustees absolute safety, not high interest, 
should be the one piiranumnt object. When wo learn that, 
to no inconsiderable I'Xtent, savings banks have been brought 
into connexion with v.di.at tbe luilhur calls bunks of discount 


speedy tri.d befovo a mil ciaivt ; Unit no ex.gt'ocv coulil jiL-ilify i —that is to say, ordinary banks dealing with commercial deposits 
military seizures, military antj-ts. ur trials of civilians Ily court- | ami advancing tlieir funds for commercial pnrpo'es—and whoiv 


martial; and sueh a doctrine, uiliniied by the s<‘eond ollici'r iu rimlv 
of tho CoiilederuK' Government at a time when Northern miuit.s 
held po^sesMon of large parts of the coLiiitry, :uul when imirli.i,! 
law alone could possibly lueot tim everyday c’\igeiicies of actual 
war, could not but be nii.s(‘hievoiis. Hut that tho \’ict‘-lTei.ident, 
liowever pt'rverse, wa.s thoroughly h\\ul to the cause once adopt(sd 
by his Slate no rational opponeut C(iidil doubt; and the Northern 
Government vindicated him from all suspicion by iirrc.stiug and 
confining him a.s promj.tly, if not as long or as severely*, ns Lis un¬ 
fortunate tdiiof. Gf lho.se .‘‘'tuitheriicrs wim attempted to co-operate 
with Vrusident Jolinstono in the ro'iloralifju of tho Southern 
States to that po.silioii in tho Union which, uccordiug to the 


I and advancing tlieir funds for commercial pnrpo'es—and wlioiv 
I tvo furtlier find that unclaimed deposits in savings bunks, which 
! are deposited often with tho expre.sa intention that they fiiiall not 
bo touched for long ]ieri(uls, aro treutcMi by legislation almost^as 
<m the same fimting witli unelaimed dcjioVit.s iu ordinary hanks, it 
i.s apparent that, for ono ivason or aiiuthor, American legislators 
look iiuon the sfivin;^ bank SYstem in an eiitively different spirit, 
from tliat in which it is regarded here. .Diauocratic opinion inao.ed 
appears to be IcjsS careful of tho interests of the ignorant and the 
helpless Ihun an aristocratic administraliou looking upon tho for¬ 
tunes of tho low'd* cIjlsscs with a jMCHf-paterual care. American 
lawgivers impose no such reatrictiou on the in vestment of tho 
savings laid by for ilio-needs of ago. of widows, and of orplxans. 


Northorn theory, they had never quitted, while Gongress insisted as has at all times bcou imposod by rarliumeut, both injustice to 
on excluding lluuii until their iutornal system should be re- the actual depositors or their representatives, aud from anxiety 


on excluding them until their iutornal sysiom should be re¬ 
constructed to the salhfaclioii of the ccuiqueving Power, Mr. 
Stojihens wn.s one of Iho mesd, inlluenti.il and tho moat 
discieet. .Since tho gi.ulual rix'overy of local liberties iu 
the South he has piii'.'^ucd Die wnno coar;-c; iU‘ver eagerly seek¬ 
ing, and often dii^linctly refuMiig to t-eck, ulVjce or (dection, hut 
never permitting liiiU'^eH’lo reliao a pofiliun fur which the volun¬ 
tary eall of Ins fellow-citizens de.siguated liim; and, ns we have 
said, among tliopo .Soutlieni stalesiueii wlio exercise a salutary 

.. .V.,..., * 1 ,.. .--. 1 .,. i.,... ir.*... 


the actual depositors or tlieir representatives, aud from anxiety 
to eucourago tho habit of saving among tho luaBses, 

AVe can hardly • agree with tho author of ii narrative of 
his life iu Japan 1 that a servant of the .rapaneso Governtnent, 
oveu though engaged in a W'i*rk of ediicatioTi, was bound or entitled 
to insist tm the right of proselytizing at tho expense of a non-* 
Ohristiiin Govevnmeut by which ho was hired and paid. But in 
the main the reader’s interest and sympathy will go along with tho 
writer in his lively and graphic account of experiences even more 

_1 _ A . _ .1 _ -I.. 1! . _ 1 * . ._ _ r . ^1. 


influence over the Democratic majority in ('ongress, the late Vice- novel to an American than to an lOuglish adventurer. The book 


President is still ])erhaps tho mojt respicteJ and the most 
thoroughly trus I worthy. 

A considerable time has elapsed since wo had occasion to notice 
the first yolumo of A Vupuhtr History of thv VhUhI SUitcs^ to 
w'hich <me of tho most, eminent of American criliis and poets lout 
tho luithorily attaching to his Yenerablu ngt; aud high repute. That 
Mr. iiiynnl gave very much more than thii. mjluis, both from the 


is ono from which some real idea of tho various scenes of 
Japanese life and the effects upon tho pijople at large of recent 
changes may be gathered more easily than from more ekboiatoand 
pretentious worJvs. 

AVo mention, but can hardly undertake to criticize, a series of 
fiu-called Coufereucca—really lectures- on Popery and Protestant- 
ism§ delivered from the standpoint of an Auglo-Oatholic who 


pi'obal^litieH of tlio case and from iniurnal evidenco, somewhat scorns to belong to that extreme school which in tins country is 
unlikely. Hi.s signature wna .sullicieiii to command attention to a called lUtuallst. Nor can wo undertake to explain why any one, 
worls with w'liich he was undt'ibtood to be, iu however slight a however warm an admirer of Sir Walter Scott’s works, should 

j_ __.,1 i' _..i .-1... ..!n:._1 j:_____ jf _ 


degree, connected—for which, at auv rale, 'he w as willing to vouch, have fought it worth while to c 
In the preface to tlie si coiul volume, now before us*, wo are in- of a oietionary the analysis of t 
formed that Air. Bryant hadcamfully revised the whole work, and dironology of each of tbe Wave 
that every passage therein had his’critical sanction and appro- A treatise on the Principles i 
bation. This is obviously a very diflbi'ent thing from his actual reawn be entitled an wcount 
participation in the authorship. Nor do wo understand t^t he position, grammatical, idiomatic 
even iuruisbed tho plan of the bonk. His younger and less 

known colleague must, we apprehend, bo held answerable for • TAe Mexican Hepublio: an Hii 
that which is the essential discrepancy between the title and the Author of ** Our First lIundriHl Yeui 
work itself. The latter is not, as the writer distinctly avers, London : TbeWilmer & 

popular, in the lower sense of the w<jrd. It is no mere compi* . t A History of Savhwn Banks ini 

‘Tr “O'® S.iL‘ug‘urp.‘'rm»2l 

valuable and elaborate works. It claims to l>e original, and bears Khodes. iJndon; Sampson Low So ( 
upon Its fuco Rtnrag testimony to the validity of its claim. But, t /,»/« o»d Adventure in Javan. 
however popular it may deserve^to bo in virtue of its stylo and New York: American Tract Society, 
other merits, a popular history must vi formM be limited § CatJtfdlcky in iu Rekdimship to . 
within modernto bounds. ^ It must be iutendedfor tho multitude, Eev. F. C. Ifwir, 8.T.D. New Yor 
and the multitudqi, oven in Amerir'a, have not leisure to study Samwwn Low & Co. 1B78. 

■works of tho pnidigioua bulk lVi.qutntly characteristic of Amen- !)%%« WaverUy imhnary: an . 
can writings on national topics. . Twq^ enormous volumes of this Characters in Sir Walier Scathe ** 


have fought it worth while to digest into the uninteresting form 
of a Oietionary the analysis of tbe story, the characters, and the 
dironology of each of the Wav&‘ley I^ovd 9 .\\ 

A treatise on the Principles of Bhotoric^ might with bettes 
reason be entitled an account of tho elementary rules of com* 
position, grammatical, idiomatic, and generaL Into the hig^i 


* 7 /ie Mexican Hepublio: an Historte Siwfy. By 0 . Edwards Lester,. 
Author of ** Our First llundrinl Years,” &c. Now York: The Amerkan 
News Co. London : The Wilmer & Xtogors News Co. 1878. 


Khodes. London: Sampson Low Se Co. 1878. 

^ Li/e anti Adventure in Japan. By E. Warren Gark. Illnstrated* 
New York: American Tract Society, London: Sampson Low A Co. 

§ Gsthdlcity in its He/ationskip to Brotestontism and Htmanism, By the 
Bcv. F. C. Vwtar, fLT.B. New York: Q, P. Putnam’s Sons. Lmsn: 


ana tuo multitudq|, oven in Amcnt'a, have not leisure to study Samreon Low & Co. 1878. 

■works of tho pmdi-ious bulk lV*.qutntly characteristic of Amen- !)%%« Waverhy Pictionaryt an Alphabetical ^Arranymmt of d? rik 
can writings on national topics. . Twq^ enormous volumes of this Characters in Sir fydlier Seattle ** Waverley Moveht* uddha fmer^iet 

. . --^--- Analysis if each Character, ^e. By Stmy Obkego: 

, A Popular Ihstpry <>/ the Untied Sbittn^from the FirH Biecoveni of London; Trilbner & Co. 1879, 

liryont and Boyteton Prefessor of Ebetoric and.Oiwtmpy ia .HssvjmitCa^lM 

Howard Gay. Td. IL Blnstiuted. london; t»anipson Low Sc Co. York ; Harper A Brothers. London s Sempwm Low A Co. 


habetical >Arran yt m mt ^aS ihn 
'dverley MovelSt** udika Imor^ive 
y BoffUi, Obkego: Criigs, A Co* 


Sempwm Low A Co. si 
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arts whether o£ cmtorkMl or literary exproflsion the 9l4%'r^ 
eoarcely pretends tn guide his pupils ; and it is seedless to ray ' 
tibet American tastes in both .departments -dilFer lo widely vfrom 
those of Hie bost^ English spealcera and writlrs tlmt no aspirant tp" 
success in this country would look (w ^^8tructio]| to a professor 
even of Hsjrrard OoUege. , 

In a l^fwlioal Manual of China Painting* Mias McTjaii)^hliu« 
gives directions for tho guidance of students who may bo endea¬ 
vouring to master without direct personal instruction the art of 
dlrawing and colouring designs on porcelain. Jt is not, h6w- 
ever, quite cleai* from her deecriution even at wluit stage of the 
gennnu process tho painting is to do introduced. 

An elaborate treatise on railway service, by Mr. Kirk- 
ntap, is intended apparently for tho* use of persons actually 
''^igaged in the duties of various departments of railway qiiiploy- 
ment. A glance over Iho two volunma before iwt niiiy assist 
the reader to form some idea of tlui ditiorcncos between American 
and English management, and of the reasons which render tluj 
signal failures of eacli Hvateni so difliuvTit in character. American 
accidents are duo in a great majority of instances t(» the imperfect 
oonatruction of tho linos, a fauli almost inseparable from the ch(*ap- 
nes.^i essential in roads that imvcr^o great distaiu'es to carry trailur 
and passengers cliiody betwi'mi ii few principal stalioiis; while 
English diwisters arise, in niim c'<Hes out of ten, from a recklcas'dis- 
regard of precautions perfectly siin^ile und certain in their etliciicy, 
but requiring that servants who have to execute I hem should be in¬ 
telligent and awako, and dependent, therefore,mi the payment of ade- 
.<pifite wages, and ou a reasonable Jiuiilation of tim liours of labour. 

7 'he Podlfi/R on JVhcclsX is the strange title oJ' a volimm of 
domestic stories likely to be highly attractive to children; while 
Mr. II. Lo well’s ISforirR from an Old Dvtrh '/'oirn § deserve, 
and wo think will obtain, a certain reputation for originality of ton<‘ 
and treatment iimong older iva«lers. 

VCo have this moriLli several volum'’s of ]i<tolrv, new and other¬ 
wise, upon our table. A new coll<*etioii of M (’..Whittier's most 
recent pieces takes its title from the lirst, 7 V«c Visimi (>f Jichavd 1 |, 
a rebuke supposed to be given by the IMtisler to the life of 
scltisli asceticism mistaken by monks and nuns for devotion to Him, 
Malcolm Macdoiiahl’a Cmtemozin^^ gives in dramatic form 
a vivid reproduction of some of the scenes of the Spanisli 
conquest and tyranny in !!Mcsico. Mrs. W^ishington's 
.EfdiocR of Eortg •* belong to that clasq of verses of which 
educated and fanciful women can write an almost uulimitwl 
quantity, but which, fortunately for tho world, they do not, as a 
rule, euro to juibli'^h. .Mr. (VUeilly’s ISovgA, Legemhj ami 
JttfUmhXX fti'o spirilcrt enough, espeeialjv w'hero tliey nre inspired 
by that vehemence of Iri'jli nationalism and animosity to 1‘higland 
wliieli in tho writer’s case ufllu’ds an example of iJie inspiration 
that Philo or the Platoiiists were unable to distinguish froiiT mania. 
The violence of liis jiartisaiisliip carries him into extravagances 
that deform even some of his busl lueces; but his national feeling, 
Jiowover cxaggenilerl, gives to his jiroductions all the force and 
spirit they display. 

’rhw lust volume of IMcssra. llouehton and Osgood’s Artist 
Biographies contains n moiuoir of Van J)yck l:t, whose name is at 
least more familiar to Englishmen not specially devoUid to art 

t»r amateurship tlian many of thoso that have preceded it iu tho 

series. 

It is characteristic of the pride which all Americans am 
wont to take in any disiinciion attaching to their native 

Btatti, county, or town, that a gentloniun of no ordinary 

Jcnowledge and experience as a connoisseur iu books should have 
taken tho trouble to imblish in periodicals, and ultimately to collect 
into a volume, elaborate nccfiunls of all the best private libraries 
in tho town of rrovidcn(:c§§; amonogi’aph -which may hereafter 
have no small anLiquariau value, but whoso interest in the mean- 
lime, though perhaps cmisidorablo in degree, must be confined 
within a very limited splmre, 

• Chioti Painting : H PraH'ii'iilMnnmf for the use of Amatrurs in the 
JhcoritUon of Hard Poivelaiii. IJy M. I.uuiso McLiuigliltn. Cincinnati: 
I'hirkc & Co. 1877. 

t Iioitwai/ Servile: Trimm Stations; Describing ihf Manner of 
O/urnfing Trutnii and the Daties of Train and Stniwn Ojfficia/s. I3y 
MtirNlinll'M. Kirkiinin. 

Baggage Car Traffic, Now York. ‘*Kailroail (JaKOtle”Office. London ; 
Trllbner & Co. 1878. 

J The Bodlwe on Wheels. By the Author of “ Tho Bodley’s Telling 
l^torics,” &c. Innstrntcd. BoHtnn: floiij(hton, Usguod, ^ Co. London : 
TrUldU'T & Co. 1879. 

§ A Story or Two fr tnt an OM Duttdi Town, liy Robert Lowell, Author 
o£'‘* Tbe New Priest in Concoplitm Bay,” Ac. Bostcui; lloborto Bros. 1878. 

11 The. Vision of Erhard; and other Poems. By John Grccnlcnf 
Whittier. Boston : Ibmghtou, Osgood, & Co, London: Trttbner & Co. 
1878. 

^ Guatemozin. A Brniua. B3' Malcolm Macdonald, Philadelphia and 
London: Lippincott & Co. 1878. 

** Ethtm of Song, By Mrs. Lucy II. Washington. Nct^pTork: Binknell 
A Co. London: TrUbner A Co. 1878. 
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cations^ and to this rule wo c«rt MoJio no e.vcepiim. 
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THE OPENING OP PARLIAMENT. 

T he Queen’s Speech was oiitii*ely directed to the special 
matter which has caused the early assembling of 
Parliament, and there can be no disadtantage to any 
one in the domestic legislation on which the Government 
. proposes to embark being kept in the background until 
it can be really taken np. Parliament now meets for one 
purpose, and one purpose only—the consideration of the 
war with Afghanistan. It is nocessary that Parliament 
shjmld give its sanction to the employment of Indian 
< reTOiue for the purposes of a foreign war, and it is expe- 
* dient that if the conduct of the Government in declaring 
war is open to just blame, Parliament should express its 
condemnation, or should pronounce that the GovemiiKjnt 
in what it has done is free from reproach. If the leadei's 
of the Opposition honestly think that the war is an un¬ 
just war, Qw>y o-ro not only perfectly at liberty, but are 
oven bound, to say so and to try to prove it. No one could 
^ recognize this more fully than Lord Reaco.nspikld, who 
complained of the turn the debate on the Address had 
'^^en, not because it did raise this very grave question, 
ntit because it did not. Lord Habtinqton, in common 
Vith Lord Gbanville, disclaimed any intention of trying to 
stint the supplies necessary for iho prosecution of a war 
tliat has actually begun, and both ho and Lord Gbanvillk' 
paid', a just and hei^y tribute to the skill, gallantry, and 
success with which the movements of the troops have 
hitherto boon conducted. As Lord Hartington truly rc- 
marked, the kindest thing we can do for the Ameer, now 
. war has begun, is to wage it os vigorously and to make it as 
abort as possible. Lord Habtinqton also very properly took 
the earliest possible opportunity of severing himself from 
those who have so little knowledge of the Constitution as 
to think that the Government of the day is not to declare 
war without first consulting Parliament. To support the 
■ Army when once in the field, and to oast exclusively on 
toe Government the responsibility of declaring war, are the 
obvious constitutional duties of the leader of tho Opposi¬ 
tion. It remains for him and his supporters, if they can 
' honestly do so, to criticize the conduct of the Government. 
If a war has been the consequcnco of mismanaged negotia¬ 
tions, or the fhiit of a deliberate purpose to get a war set 
.on foot somehow, or if it is avowedly Waged with objects 
which it would be dangerous to the country to achieve, 
it is perfectly constitutional and consistent with the 
l^ghest patriotism for an Opposition to enforce its views 
W fair argument on Parliament and the country. 
JSh expression is reported to have fallen from Lord 
' Salisbubt which does not seem very strictly con¬ 
nected with tho context of his speech, and which, 
if was really used, may have had reference to some 
pasring phase of the debate. But, if taken in a literal 
md naked way, it would seem to imply that Lord Salisbury 
Considered that those who blame the Government may be 
properly described as the friends of the enemies of 
En^and. This is not a reproach which ought to ho 
admssed to any one who merely says that in declaring 
war the Government has been wrong. All Parliamentarfr 
. criticism of the origin of a war would be impoBsib)e if 
Jatriotism WiS supposed to require that silence should be 
. Preserved on the cardinal question at issue^whethcr the 
^ »wer who the declaration of war has been made an 
. ought to have been put in that position. 

L"' Opposition deoid^ not to join issue with tho 
> proposing nn amendment to the Adless. There 


wore two reasons for this course which were sufficient to 
justify it. The Addre.ss is supposed to be drawn in as 
neutral terms as possible in order that controversial ques¬ 
tions may be omitted from a document that has to bo 
submitted to tho Crown; and although Lord Beaconsfiklu 
said that he had himself once proposed an amendment to 
the Address in order to raise at tho earliest moment an 
issue vital to tho interests of the country, yet he acknow¬ 
ledged that this was not tho usual, or perhaps the best, 
way of proceodiug. In tho next place, the inquiry into 
the conduct of tho Ministry must involve constant reference 
to tho contents of two voluminous collections of State 
papers which have only just boon published, and members 
may propc.’ly and naturally wish to have a few more 
days to study them. These reasons were very good 
reasons for postponing tho general discussion ; but, if the 
discussion was to be postponed, it had much better have been 
postponed altogether. Instead of doing this, tho lexers of 
tho Opposition, and especially Lord Giianville, did actually 
enter on tho criticism on which they stated that they Were 
not prepared to enter. An unhesitating opinion Was ex¬ 
pressed that tho war was unjust and nnnocessary, which is 
tho very thing that the real discussion has to establish. 
Personal questions were freely raised; and tho conduct of 
Lord SAJ. 1 .SBUBT, Lord CRANmioox, and Lord Lytton was 
vehemently criticized. Altbougli members woro supposed 
not to have read the papers sufficiently to understand tho 
complicated questions which .the policy of tho English 
Government towards Afghan in recent years necessarily 
raises, they wore supposed to have road them enough to 
understand that Lord SALiSBUBY<^avo a misleading descrip¬ 
tion of tho situation in 4A877, that Lord Cranbrooic has 
perverted the history of the negotiations which took place 
under tho Gladstone Government, and that Lord Lepton 
has been a rash, vapouring enthusiast. These tactics 
lowered the Opposition without securing even a temporary 
advantage. There seemed to be something paltry in tho 
attitude of a party which could neither challenge the 
Government nor refrain from challonging thorn. It made 
the discussion of a grave national question degenerate into 
a mere party skirmish, and it has shorn the main debate of a- 
great part of its interest, without in any way fortifying 
the position of those who are prepaiod to make a real 
and serious attack. 

This injudicious and ill-timed discussion hod, however, 
its use in disclosing what are the two personal questions 
that are to bo discussed, and what are the two general 
objections that will bo offered to the policy of tho Govern¬ 
ment. Lord Salisbury is accused of having given an 
account of affairs in 1877 which, according to his own 
views and tho information he then possessed, was calcu¬ 
lated to mislead. What Lord Salisbury says in reply is, 
that all his statements were in themselves literally accurate,* 
and that he was obliged to make statements verbnlly/ 
rather than fundamentidly correct, because, if he had spoken 
otherwise, ho would have precipitated the very crisis of 
open hostility on tho part of the Ameer which he ^as 
trying to avert. It may bo owned that, if questions in 
Parliament are to be answered in this way, they do not do 
much TOod. The informed is not put in possession of 
the information possessed by the infbrmant; buj^ some 
ollowanoe must bo made for the very difficult position of 
a Minister who has ‘bo answer an inconvenient question, 
because he would dii^ui^ by reMug to answer it, 
and who yet would Mffiil his own work if he told' all he 
knew. The* Lniil CBAKBSObsintentiodsBy 
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hifttoiy of what took place in 1873^between the English 
Govonimerit, the Viceroy, and tho Aheeu is too prepos¬ 
terous a proposition to be even nominally maintained by 
nny Parliamentary leader; but the OppoVition contend 
that ho aceidciitally used words which misled the pnblie. 
Ijord NoaxuiuiooK considers that ho alono knew what 
rt^ally took place, and ho now gives a minute account of 
what was said to and on behalf of the Ameek. If Lord 
CuANBROOK had had before him a document from Lord 
Kor'IIiiirook staling exJMitly all that ho now discloses, he 
would in all probability have? given a difteront turn to his 
phrases. But, looking at tho tiociimeuts he had in point 
of fact to coiiBult, he gave what lie still maintains to bo a 
iair and impartial account of what he found reconlod. The 
issue is tbcrolbro a very narrow one, and now that tho 
public knows from Ijord NoanrnRooK exactly wluit took 
'place, there can bo no danger that the policy of the (liiAU- 
STONE Government in regard to Afgliariistan will he taken to 
bo other than it really was. The objections to the war arc 
subjects much more worthy of serious consideration. Tho 
iirst one urged is that the invasion of Afghanistan, oven if 
all that is said of the advance and aggression of Hussia is 
true, places us in a worse position both in a military 
and a political point of view. This is so much a 
matter of opinion, and cxpeiis arc so much divided, that 
the mere fact that sumo one liad to decide, and that tho 
person responsible decided in favour of an invasion, will 
go far to (ieto^mint^ tho judgment of the country. It is 
very different with tho otlior objection to tJio war, which 
is that the Government was determined to have a war in 
order to pnnish the Awi-uiii, make him submissive for tho 
future, and got from him so much of his territory as can bo 
of use to us. Hero tho Government shows itself sntli- 
ciently sensitive to what is a grave impeachment on its 
honour and good faith. The lenders in both Houses in¬ 
dignantly repudiated tho notion of such a policy being 
properly attributable to them; and they quitf) acknow¬ 
ledged that, if the charge could be sustained, they would 
deservo the censure of Pai-llameut. 


CENTRAL ASIA. 

T he correspondence on Contral Asia fiirnishos the true 
explanation of tho Afglian war. It was to connieract 
or to watch the intrigiu's of Uussia that Lord LrrTON, 
under Lord SAUSimRy's in.stnictions, provoked a rolli.sion 
with the Ame> 3 R by insisting on the admission of English 
agents into his dominions. Jiord Northbrook and his 
Council, when they dissentod from tho opinion of tho 
home Government, vfere .still under the impression w’hioh 
had prevailed at the time of the Simla Conferenco. The 
reliance which had been ])lac(^d, both in India and inEng- 
landiontho repeated a.ssiiraiiccs of Prince GouTcnAKOFF 
probably excited the foiitemj)tnons ridicmlo of Kimsian 
diplomatists. The cred\iHty which may be imputed to 
Lord Northbrook had ])icviously been felt by Lord Mayo ; 
and indeed both Viceroys imiy bo thought to have erred 
on the side of cxccf.sive confidence and couTtesy in 
encouraging General Kaui’Manjj‘s first experiments of 
correspondence -with Cabul, The suspicions of tho Amekr 
himself were not unr< ason ibly roused by the receipt of 
a letter of compliment fiom the Hnssian Governor-General. 
Lord Mayo, and after wai'ds Lord North crook, assured him 
that the letter covered no r|nc.slionab]e dL\signs, and advised 
that it should be acknowdeiJgod w ith duo friendliness of 
style. On this occasion, as after tho Simla Confensneo, 
SiiERE Alt indulged in some of the epigrammatic Bai*casms 
which prove that in literary skill ho was more than a match 
for his English correspondents. Nevertheless, he complied 
with their advice, and fiom that time to the present the 
exchange of letters with General KAUPMANNhas never been 
interrupted. Tho Russian Government had solemnly pro¬ 
mised not to interfere in Afghan affairs; but tho frequent 
despatch of letters, the {padual appointment of agents to 
deliver the letters, and the final establishment of a Hussian 
Mission at Cabul are, it seems, not to be regarded as acts of 
interference. When Lord Augustus Lob'tos remonstrated, 
ho was informed that General KAUPMAXN,had only com¬ 
plied with Oriental cm tom in formally annofiiloing to the 
ruler of an adjacent State his return after on interval of 
absence 4 o his seat of government. The English Am- 
BASSiADOB ventured to suggest that Afghanistan was not an 
adjacent State, because it was sepann^d from the Russian 
^001300810910 by the nominally independent country of 


Bokha^'a; bfit % ^inistop could hot be expected , 

to notice a dis&ttoe a-few hundr^ miles; and perhaps 
be forgot that Bokhard had not been ostemribly annexed to 
the Empire. Both parties were of course fully aware that 
the statement of the character of GeneiWl Kaufhann’s. 
letters was directly opposed to the truth. 

Since the arrival of the Russian Missian at Oabul, th^ 
Russian explanations have assumed a form whiblL was iat 
one time comparatively plausible, Tho measure is defended 
ns a legit] mate precaution taken at a time when a rnptdre , 
with England might occur at any moment. It is doubtful 
whether tho Envoy was not in fact doapatebed from 
Tasbkend after the Treaty of Berlin had been signed ; but 
it is more material to take note of the admissihn that the 
CKtublisliment of diplomatic relations at Cabul was in its 
intiMition, as in its nature, a hostile act. It follows tijot 
tho continuance of tho mission is a violaliLon of agree¬ 
ments which have novtjr been revoked, although they were 
at one time likely to become ibuperativo through exist- 
cnco of a state of war. It has been found impossible to 
obtain redress for a gross violation of good faith. Tho 
effects of tho mission are perceptible in tho open hos¬ 
tility to England which was displayed by tho Amebr even 
before his refusal to allow an English Envoy to enter 
his dominions. There is reason to believe tnat he has 
consulted his Russian friends on the expediency of 
proclaiming a Jehad or holy war against the English ' 
infidels. The ecclesiastical zealots who applauded the 
Russian crusade against Islam in Europe may perhaps find 
some excuse for sympathizing with what has sometimes 
been called a crescentade against Protestant Ohristianifcy. 
That Russian statesmen are not tiHiubled by minute 
religions distinctions is proved by tho inscription on tho 
SA'ord presented by General Kauf:uann to Shbbb Alt, to 
the efioct that it was destined to bo employed against tho 
infidel. 

Tho apologists of Russia will not bo able to contend that 
the promise to abstain from interference with Afghanistan 
is obsolete. As late as 1876 Prince GoutchakobT' instructed 
tlio AiUBAS.SAnoR to o.ssui'e the English Cabinet that his 
Gov(?rnmeiit “ adhered entirely to the arrangement as to the- 
“ limits of Afghanistan, which was to remain outside tho 
^ Sfdioro of action of Russia.** Tho explanations which 
have lately been given are so flagrantly inconsistent with 
notorious facts thnt they must bo considered rather ironical 
than insincoro. The Russian newspapers, which arcalwaya 
directed, positively or negatively, by tho Government, have 
long after tho conclusion of the Treaty of Berlin openly 
announced the purpose of reducing Afghanistan to tho 
condition of the Ceutral Asian Khanates. The Golos in 
August last professed to feel cariosity “ whether the 
“ English will calmly await tho nearer approach of the 
“ Russian columns, or whether they will oppose Russia's 
“ attack on Afghanistan.*’ As late as last September, tho 
Rii8.sian Foreign Minister declared to the English Oharg6 
d’Affaires that tlie mission of General Abramoff was of* 
a provisional and purely courteous character. In June 
last tho Indian Government ascertained that the 
Russian Envoy at Cabul bad proposed on behalf of 
hi.s Govemmeut to the Ameer that large detachments 
of Russian troops should occupy positions in A^ghan-^ 
istan, that tho Russians should bo allowed to con- 
stnict a road from Samarcand to Cabul, that the Af ghan 
Government should allow the passage of Russian troops 
proceeding to India, and that it should fnmi^ the in¬ 
vading owiiiy with provisions and other supplies at reason¬ 
able prices. It is not known whether Sheke Ai*i has yet 
sacrificed to Russia the independence which he has se 
jealously guarded against the imaginary designs of Eng¬ 
land. It is enough to point out the hostile character of 
the Cabul Mission, and the utter worthlessness 0i 
official statements by which the significance of an aggres¬ 
sive policy is thinly disguised. General KAUftfAKS, who 
seems to be, like Sherb Air, occasionally a humourist, im<* 
proves on the style of Russian diplomacy protestif^ 
that he is person^y inoapable of disguise or intngtie. 

An effort is required to turn &om grave dangm aisd 
Imperial interests to the selfish or angiy paosions whiish 
find vent in public clamour. On Saturday last JCr. 
Gladstoke elicited the applause of a s^mipathatic jusdiunsw 
and the subsetjuent eulogies of admiring adherents tiur 
ingenious fiction of representing the prsBent 
as the most serviceable Mends of Rnsaia. Xhe aiguMtA '' 
showed all Mr. Gmpstohe’s dialectic ririOf , 

founded on the fisRocy that idl the 
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‘jmm ,. to 1^ aitribated to thia o^ne&ts 
of Basstaii'Mn IIxadstoniq M^tild, as lio 
{»erhapa ca*nmfaoii||lj t^e^,,!xavo odoptod^ iho opposite 
ooitrse of miking, ocnamoti catiso with Aoasia m appli^ing 
moral and nulterml pressuro to the Porte. Although the 
oljeot of England, under even !Mr. Gi^aostond’s guidance, 
would haVo been to preserve the territorial integrity of 
Ifnrkey, ho nblds that it would have been practiciahlo 
and pirndeat to oombine naval and military operations with 
a Bower which has systematically pursued aivd partially 
attained the object of destroying the Tui-kish Empire. It 
is extremely probable that Mr. Qladstonp:*8 Government 
would have attempted nothing of the kind; nor is it cer¬ 
tain that Bnssian co-operation would have been s^red. 
If any meaning is to he attached to Mr. Gudstoni^’s Wool¬ 
wich speech, his policy would have been detrimontoJi to 
Bussia; nor can it be doubted that the astute statesmen 
who direct the Imperial councils would havo discerned, 
and to the best of their power counteracted, Mr. Glad- 
btone’s adverse designs. The Central Asian correspondence 
famishes a more conclusive refutation of his argument. It 
is now known that, in spite of the most formal und ertakings 
repeated again and again, Bussion olEccrs have for several 
years intrigued with Afghanistan for the purpose of under¬ 
mining the English inflnonco which their Government 
had promised to respect. It is idle to protend that Bussia 
would have acted cordially with England in Europe for tho 
purpose of affoiding disinterested, protection to tbo (yhris- 
tian subjects of Turkey. The recovery of llessarubia, tho 
acquisition of Kars and Batonm, tho conversion of Bal- 
garia, Servia, and Montenegro into Bnssian dcpriidencics, 
wero tho results of tho war, as they would havo been tho 
objects of negotiation. While the English fleet was pre¬ 
venting the Turks from disturbing tho Russian communi¬ 
cations with Bulgaria, General Katjfmann would havo cou- 
tinuod his purely complimentary correspondence with the 
Ameer of Cabul. The publication of tho Central Asian 
papfsrs will render inexcusable any attempt to continue in 
Parliament the idle controversy whether the Afghan war 
is consistent viuth the rules of international jurisprudence. 
A jwtfentate who meditates the proclamation of a religious 
war cannot complain that he is subjected to hostilities 
which are entirely secular and political. 


THE STATE OF PARTIES. 

f pHE impending debates on war and foreign poli(!y will 
JL probably bo unusually violent. Tho discourteous in- 
jastice of the attacks which have been made on Lord 
Okanbbook by opponents of high political rank proves that 
party passion has boon excited to a liigher degree than at 
any former time within tho memory of the present genera¬ 
tion. Unprejudiced writers will find that Lord Cl^A^'- 
broOk's account of tho disputed transaction is much more 
nearly aconrate than tho version of the Duke of Arcvll 
and Mr. Chilbebs; and his interpretation receives a si ngulur 
confirmation from a letter written after tho Simla Confer-' 
ence by She be Alt. It may bo confidently asserted that 
none of the disputants wished to misrepresent in their 
several glbsses a text which is open to all the world. Im- 
putatLons of bad fiiith, where deceit was obviously impos¬ 
sible, can only bo excused or explained by the temporary 
madness of anger. There is too much reason to expect 
that the same oxoitoment will affect tho tone and temper 
of Parliamentary disoussions. The two loaders of the con¬ 
flicting parties have, among their other qualities, tho fault 
OP ■ defect of habitually provoking personal animosity. 
Lord BEACONSFrEiiD has, in anonymous biogiuphics and 
elsen^here, been attacked with poisoned wea^^ons, and Mr. 
Gladstobb*^ 0 name is seldom calmly mentioned by those 
who dissent from his opinions. The issues on which 
parties are now divided seem to he the more irritating 
because they have no connexion with their respective 
principles.' There is no reason why Conservatives should 
be especially jealoiis of Bnssian agmwndusement, or why 
Libersls should |)Tefbr one system oOndian frontier policy 
to another. It is not improbable that the position m 
parties w<^d have been reversed if Mr. GLAOStOKS had 
obtained a majority at the last election. The former 
Bnssian war and the former Afghan war were imdertaken 
by ^liberal Governments, and Mr. Guidstobe's immediate 
. predecessor In the lead of the Liberal p^y pursned 
^ his whole Oiweer the pohey which is now re^- 

his etuwessonu Tha hostility whudi divides 


the principal members of tho two parties is M far justified;' 
that questions of war and peace and international relations 
ai*o much more important than the subject-matter of ordi¬ 
nary domestic oonfiic?ts; but a pugnacious state of mind iU 
not conducivo to impartial judgment. 

At tho time of tho Beform Bill, and for somo years 
afterwards, politicians werti in tho habit of regarding tlunr 
opponents almost as personal enemies; ami alter an interval 
of comparative moderation tbo hostility of parties was in 
some degree renewed' during the Corn-law controversy. 
For nearly thirty yoarb from tho re.signation of Sir Robekt 
Peel the bitterness of ]iarty conflicts subsided; nor w^ tho 
truce disturbed by tho Crimean war. During Lord 
T*Ar.MERsrox’s longailministjiition political acrimony seemed 
to have disappeared. Although Mr. Dlsiiaej.! indulged in 
occasional sarcasms, ho miuio no attempt to di.sturb tho 
security of tho Government, and Mr. Rujout dec^lared that 
Mr. Disrakh towered by the head tmd shoulders al)ovo tho 
other members of tho party. Tho uneaRincss which was 
produced during Mr. Gladstone’s administration by his 
restless activity was not confined to tho Opposition. Many 
of his own followers tacitly welcoinod tho accession to ofiico 
of a Government which might be expected to lot tho insti¬ 
tutions and habits of the country uloiic- It was impossible to 
forosoo in 1874 tho difficulties which would devolve on tho 
Ministry, and the opportdhitios wJiich would consequently 
accrue to tho Op})Osition. Tbo Bulgariiin massacre, if not 
exactly a godsend, was nu unexpected advantage to Lord 
Beacjonsfiuld’s adversaries. Tho course of subsequent 
events has altorn.'itely favoured either of tho conionding 
parties ; but until tho present autumn the balance of good 
fortune has x'crliaps inclined to the side of tho Goverjimeiit. 
Tho Treaty of San fcJtofano alion.aied many friends-' from 
jt.ho alleged supporters of Russia, and tho Treaty of 
Berlin, with all its defects, and notwithistaridiug various 
untoward circumstances, on the wln)lo conduced to 
the popularity of tlio Plenipotentiaries and of the Go- 
vornment. Tho Afghan war has furuishod a new ground 
of attack, on which tho Op|X)Kition, dividcjd on tho Turkish 
question, will perhaps find itself reunited. It is extremely 
unlikely that new facts or arguments will bo adduced in 
the debates; but ))biusible reasons may be urged and high 
authority may bo cited against tho policy of the Govern¬ 
ment. The reasons adduced on the other side, and tho 
judgment of equally coraj)otciit persons that the war is 
just aud ncce.ssary, will bo lightly passed over by the 
Opposition, 

An animated and probably bitter debate, by furnishing 
occasions for tho display of eloquence, gives an advantage 
to tho party which includes in its ranks tho best speakers; 
and, when orators are equally matched, attack is easier 
than defence. Tho Duke of Argyll is probably tho most 
fdofjuont speaker in the House of Lords, and several of hi# 
former colleagues will render him offectivo aid, while Lord 
Lawuknoe and Lord Nobthbbook: will give him indepen¬ 
dent support; but Lord Beaconspield, Lord Salisbury, 
and Lord Cranbrook are fully capable of defending their 
own acts. In the House of Commons Mr. Gladstone, 
having neither equal nor second, may bo expected to rival 
or surpass bis own former feats of copious illustration and 
impetuous argument. If ho were to make any omission 
in his invective, it would bo abundantly supplied by Mr. 
Lowe, Mr. Ciiildees, Sir W. Harcoubt, Lord Hartington, 
and many other leaders of tho Opposition. The only 
members of tho Cabinet who may 1^ expected to take a 
prominent part in the deliato are Sir Stappobd Nobthcote, 
Mr. Cboss, and perhaps Colonel Stanley. Two subor¬ 
dinate members of the Government, the late and present 
Under-Secretaries for India, are weU acquainted with all 
the transactions, and are among the best speakers of tho 
party; but neither Lord George Haiiilton nor Mr. Stan¬ 
hope possesses the authority of a responsible Minister. The 
suporiorily of declamation will be all on one side; but per¬ 
haps tho Ministers may nevertheless oonvinoe tho House 
that there is something to bo said for a poli<w which would 
by anticipation have commanded universal assent if tho 
arrival of a Bnssian Mission at Cabul could have^ been 
foreseen a few years ago. The timidity of suomssivo 
Cabinets has imposed on the preseht Goyemment the duty 
of providing a costly and hazardous renledy for the eon- 
sequences of weak vacillation. 

lu default of Irish attempts at ohitruction, 110 
question wiR be raised ^nng tho llecember Session; nor 
indeed is the pvesaut Pibwtueut during its short remaia- 
ing term likely to engage in seidoua legislation. thiB 
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attention of the Government will bo concentrated on the 
iiffaira of India and Eastern Europe; nor, even if the 
Ministers were at leisure to propose useful monsuroa, would 
the House of Commons bo in a mood t6 take them into 
serious consideration. It is an unavoidable result of tho 
limiU'd duration of Parliaments that they become inefficient 
towards their close, in a Session wdiich is or may bo tbo 
last, spoochos are addressed mthor to tho constituencies 
than to the House. Ministers cun make no promiso W'ith 
confidence, because tliey tiro uncertain as to their tenure of 
office; and tljo loaders of tho Opposition are aware that 
they nuiy soon succood to power. Jt is probable that tho 
majority 'whicli has adhered with rcmarkablo fidelity to 
tho present (flov'ernmcnt will continue its support till it is 
dissolved with doubtful prospects of revival at tho next 
general election. In tho im])robablc contingency of a Minis¬ 
terial defeat, a dissolution would iinraediafoly follow, and 
few mojnbors aro anxious to aocelorulc tho unpleasant 
event. The loaders of tho Opposilion aTO probably 
not in u hurry to accept tho responsibility of dealing 
with a difficult and rl.angei'ous crisis. Tho internal 
divisions of their party havo in somo degree boon 
removed, and perhaps tho wffiole body may coiicnr 
in censuring tho present (jovornniciit; but the poli(*,y 
which has boon iiulicaiod by iho Liberal leaders 
would bo ro.4ontod by many of tlieir adhei*ents if it 
were practie-ally .adopted. One peenliai* and almost 
nnprecodonted erabarrassmont awaits the construction of 
a Liberal Ministry.' Mr. GLAnsim'i: must be either Prime 
Ministc?', or tako a seat in the Ciilhnct without offiee, or, 
as a last alternative, ho may prom iso an independent sup¬ 
port to tho Government. He might perhaps ludnco 
hesitating and nnsiouH (iollcagucs once more to trust their 
political fortunes to the cmuluet of a brill in iit, wayward; 
and ]iassiouato partisan. As Privy Seal or as a Minister 
without office, ho would be a constant and iroubli'sorao 
competitor for power with tho nominal Prime Minister. 
Einally, it would be almost impo.ssiblc for a Cabinet to 
subsist whilo the most powerful and most popular loader 
of the party exorcised a constant and perhaps an nn- 
friendly control over its policy. Ijord Guky would have 
declined to undertake tho fomiatioji of a Government in 
1830 if Buouguam liud jiersisted in his professed intontion 
of retaining the virtual lead of the Houses of Ooinmon.s 
without submitting to tho rc.straiiii.s of offiee. Mr. GLAn- 
BTONB would bo at ic.ast as dangerous a patron and ally as 
BiiOb'OUAM, being not loss eloquent, and possessing a 
stronger hold on the mass of the [‘urty. Eor tho present 
a change of Govonimont is improbable; and if it oecur.s 
after tho next general election, many things may havo 
changed in the interval. 


UNLIMITED BANKS. 

^r^HE announcement tliat the Caledonian B.ank is 
A obliged to go into liquidation because, by a most un¬ 
happy accident or error, it held stock to the amount of 
400*. in tho City of Glasgow Bank, awakens at once gi-eat 
pity for the Caledonian shareholders and a fresh sense of 
the danger of holding shares in banks with unlimited 
liability. The Caledonian Bank was founded exactly 
forty years ago; and its principal, sphere of operations, 
and tho centre of its mauagomcmt, is in Invcmess- 
shire. Not any of tho many reproaches that can bo laid 
at the doors of tho shareholders and Directors of tho City 
of Glasgow Bank can be urged against the Caledonian. Its 
capital was not largo, but it remains intact. So far as is 
known, it has sound assets to meet legimate liabili¬ 
ties. Its note circulation has been kept within proper 
limits; its Directors are not canting ^venturers, but 
gentlemen of position and fortune. The institution has 
lately paid its shareholders dividends at the rate of 14 
per cent., and has, to all appearance, fairly earned them. 
Yet this solid honest {kbric, roared with pationco and 
skill, maintained with prudence and probity, has been 
shatterod in a day, because some ono connected with the 
management chose to put the hank on the list of the share¬ 
holders of tho Glasgow Badk fbr a very trifling sum. Pro¬ 
bably either a customer wanting to borrow offered tho 
shorcis as security, or, wanting to sell, got tho C^odonlan 
to act for him. Whoever made jtho mistake made it by 
departing from tho gene^ rales adopted hy banks 
in such cases. The ordinary course would have been 
to have taken from tho customer his certificabe and a 


blank transfer; and then “the Bank, while receiving the 
proceeds of the shares, if sold, Would never have gone on 
tho register at all. So far it may bo said that tho person 
or persons who put the Bank on tho register were specially 
to blame. But ne or they evidently put the Bank on the 
register because they did not think they were exposing it 
to any risk whatever. The sliares of an unlimited bank 
have in this, as in so many other instances, been freated 
as if they were like fully paid-up stock in a dividend-' 
paying railway. The Caledonian Bank took City of 
Glasgow shares just as if they were taking Caledonian 
Railway stock. Perhaps it was oven thouglit that a 
closer parallel would have been Caledonian Preference 
Stock* The shares of an unlimited liank were generally, 
until two months ago, regarded as a specially safe, modest, 
and pmdont investTnont, giving at market prices a littlo 
under four jior cent, interest, but giving it regularly and 
without any trouble or risk tb any one. 

Banks which havo boonlong established hccomo so 
familiar to the public, their operations seem to bo con¬ 
ducted with so much regularity, and their profits seem so 
continuous and so nearly equal from year to year, that in¬ 
vestors take no heed of what the nature of banking as a 
business really is. Among businesses, banking is neces¬ 
sarily a risky business. There is, in tho first place, the 
lisk of fraud. There is indeed a risk of fraud in all kinds 
of Injsinoss; but in banking there are peculiar risks of 
fraud. Very largo sums of money can bo signed away by 
the collusion of a veiy few people; and if the bank has 
branches, it is always liable to bo committed by the folly 
or roguery of somo ill-paid, scheming official in a remote 
corner of tho country. In tho next place, it is tho busi- 
noKS of a bank to tako tho money of some people and lend 
it to other people. There is no possible way in which a 
bunk can bo conducted so that, if there is a run on it, the 
money can bo got in from tho borrowers as fast 
as it can be called in by tho lenders. Evciy bank 
must close its doors if there is a persistent ran on it, unless 
other hanks como to its help. Lastly, a bank is, of all in- 
stitutions, tho most sensitive to rumours. It cannot stand 
ovon whispers being breathed as to its complete solvency, 
Tlio consequence is that Directors and managers always do 
their utmost to keep up the dividends, not merely to 
]>lease the shareholders, but also because, if it was known 
that the dividends were falling off, tlu^ public might think 
tlmt things wore not quite right, and depositors might ask 
for their money. Taking all these risks into consideration, 
an investor, quite apart from attention to ulterior liability, 
ought to compare a bank with a business free from those 
special risks. He might tako, for instance, tho North- 
Western Riiilway. If ho invested in that, he could now 
get about 4J per cent, for his money. If ho prefers a 
bank, ho ought to bo rewarded for his extra risk, and 
per cent, docs not seem too much additional in¬ 
terest for him to receive on this head. If ho has no 
further liability, or only one that he is well able to bear, 
a man may consider himself to bo acting prudently 
buying tho shares of a thoroughly well-established, 
well-managed bank to pay him six per cent. But, if the 
bank in which ho invests is unlimited, he incurs an extra 
risk of the most frightful kind. Because he selects this 
particular investment for a modest sum, he may any day 
wake and find himself literally a beggar, Tho risk is in 
arm Way small, for very few unlimited banks break; bnt 
some do break every now and then, and the risk may bo 
measured not only by the frequency of the occurrence of 
calamity but by the enormity of its dbnseqnences. It 
seems an exceedingly modest computation of the pecuniary 
equivalent of this risk to put it down os represented by 
an additional one per cent. Unless, therefore, an investor 
can buy shares in an nnlimitod bank to ^ay him at least 
seven per cent., he is making a bad bargauu ^ It most be 
owned that this has not hitherto been the view taken by 
the public. But it is much to be regretted for the sake 
of many poor sufferers that it has not been. If the 
shares of unlimited banks paid investors seven per cent., it 
would be obvious on the face of the investment that 
it involved risk. Those who wi&died to provide for wivee 
and children, trustees, or poor men hoarding savings, 
Would have been on their go^. They would Ib^yb known 
they were choosing to go into a bnsinesi necessarily 
attended with permanent risks, and wi^ quo 4^Wfbl and 
overpowering nsk if things came ip the wodeft. - ^ 

An article in the ForMgUly Hmdewi whibh pontalns a 
veiy useM summary of the histoiy of we Olaegow Ban]^ 
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miggesta tliai a Boyal OomHiiaiioxi slionld be issued pre- 
fjmtory to legislatient and that at as early a period os pos¬ 
sible Parliament shonld pass measares to put bankimg on a 
proper footing. One of the suggestions made is, that banks 
should adopt the ppnciple of limited liability. They can 
do so if they please without any fresh legislation. Two 
other suggestions have nothing much to do with the 
fsiliTO of the Glasgow Bank, although they may deserve 
Msonsideration in connexion with the general subjiiot of 
banking. One is, that all banks in tho United King-'| 
dom shopld be allowed to issue as many notes as 
tb^ please, provided tho issue is, spooially secured. 
Whether the whole policy of Sir Robert Peel’s Act shall 
be discarded is a very large question, and wo may bo sure 
that a moribund Parliament and a perplexed Ohancellou 
of the Exchequer will not entertain it. Tho other is that 
bankers* deposits in the Bank of England sliould bo kept 
apart from other deposits, and be ropresenied by actual 
coin and notes to the full amount, tho Bank making a 
charge to the depositors for tho trouble and risk of Rsifo 
custody. That the reserves of tho Bank are often in- 
sufUcient is generally acknowledged ; but it is obvious 
that, if all banks could issue notes, and tho'Bank of 
England could make nothii' g luoro out of Iho bankers’ 
deposits than a small charge for safe custody, its whole 
position would bo completely changed, and it could no 
longor offer to the State and tho public such boncliis as 
it now ensures. It. cannot be said that it is one of 
the lessons of tho failure of tho Glasgow Bank 
that the whole relations of (/bo Bank of England to 
tho country should bo changed. Lastly, tho writer 
in the FortnujUily makes the suggestion which has 
often boon made before, that the accounte of banks should 
be audited by Government ofTicials, and that, constant 
returns of tho position of all banks, ];>ublio and private, 
should bo made. There is no doubt that some system 
could bo contrived which would render such frauds as 
thoso committed by tho ollicials of tho Glasgow Bank and 
by T’ Kindt at Brussels impossible, and as a matter of 
fact in many good banks such a system exists already. 
Independent auditors thoroughly up to their w^ork can 
prevent falsification of assets and liabilities, manipulation 
of securities, and possibly payment of dividends when 
there aro no profits. They can put no chock on bad 
banking, if by that is meant lending money to insol¬ 
vent borrowers, bat they can stop downright fi*aud. 
The question is how such a contix)! is to bo ob¬ 
tained. Tho mere existence of auditors is not neces¬ 
sarily a check. They are appointed by shareholders, but 
shareholders cannot combine to appoint proper auditors, 
and fiomotimes nothing is easier in a tottering business 
than for Directors, or for an adroit manager, to get facile 
friends appointed by the shareholders as auditors. The 
only use of Government intervention would bo to help tho 
shareholders by forcing proper auditors on them. If 
proper auditors cannot be secured in any other way, the 
intervention of Government would bo dosirablo; but this 
intervention ought only to be used in tho last resort, 
and it would be better if the banks themselves, by combining 
together, could work out a really ofCeotivo and trustworthy 
system of independent audit. 

MR. GLADSTONE ON CLUB GOVERNMENT. 

R. GLADSTONE virtually admits in his speech at 
Greenwich that he has boon too hasty in giving his 
unqualified sanction to tho Birmingham macminery of 
elutions. The modification of his opinions may bo at¬ 
tributed, not to any relaxation of party zeal, but to 
the miscarriage of the local intriguers who mimicked 
the Birmingham contrivance at Peterborough. It is also 
|k)BBLble that the injudicious display of fkotious and 
person^ spite at Bradford may have reminded him 
that even his own allies and colleagues may perhaps, 
through the operation of the new system, become vie-, 
timii local jealousy and intolerance. Mr. Gladstone 
accordingly recommends the election numagers knd their 
clubs not to insist on the test which *Mr. Illinowobth 
tendered for the acceptance of Mr. Forster. That the 
general iendenoy of the oiganization is to interfere with 
personal independence^ would not perhaps have been 
thought objectionable if a Liberal leader had not beem one 
of the yictieui of the new form of Cfiub govetrament. 

It mejr be Yemmbered that during his visit to Birming¬ 


ham Mr. Gladstone approved, without restriction, of 
whole of Mr. Cuig^f!tEUi.AiN’s complicated and efPe^ve 
organization. Tho exceptions which he is now inclined 
to mako aro only suggested by the excesses or mistakes 
committed by sonio of the affiliated clubs. Ho still holds 
that it is constitutional to choose candidates by a majority 
of tho party, as mcmibora ore chosen by the majority of 
the constituency; nor docs he think it necessary to re¬ 
member that the now mode of election may in many in¬ 
stances counteract the old. If the whole body of Hberals, 
in accordance with the American practice, votes for tho 
nominee of the majority of tho party, it may often happon 
that the member will be elected against tho wish or 
opinion of more than half tho constituency. No rooson- 
ablo objection can bo taken to Mr. Gladstone’s solicitude 
for tho avoidance of division within the party, though 
tho details of faction might bo more fitly left to the oaro of 
humbler partisans. Tho accuracy of sonic of his statistics 
might perhaps bo questioned ; but probably at tho last 
election the Conservatives managed tlicir election business 
better than tho Liberals. Tho Binningham system was 
created with more ambitious objects, which havo unfortu¬ 
nately boon attained. 

As a supporter of universal suffrage Mr. Gladstone per¬ 
haps willingly connives at tho ingenious device by which it 
has been established in Birmingham witJioiit tho* sanction 
of Parliament. Ho overlooked for the purpose of his Green¬ 
wich speech one of the most striking peculiarities of tho 
system, wln'ii lio assiimod tliat tho main object of the Associ¬ 
ation was to secure to tho Lilicral electors tho full Parliamen¬ 
tary strength to which they are entitled by their numbers. 
The nominee of tho club managoi’s is scloetod by the Com¬ 
mittee ; but he owes iho profoi‘cnce neither directly nor 
indirectly to the riuijoi'ity of Liberal electors. Every 
male adult who thinks fit to call himself a Liberal is 
admitted to the primary assemblies and takes part in tho 
election of tho Conimifctfv> of Six Hundred. I’lie house- 
holders, in whom tho right of electing nkombers is vested 
by law for the present, accept at Birmingham the nomina¬ 
tion of tlio Committee. In other boroughs tho opinions 
of tho electors and tho general populace may^perhaps not 
be equally horraonioas. Tho Peterborough Hundred or 
Two Hundred had probably boon elected by tho rabble of 
the town against the wish of tho comparatively responsible 
householders. »Somo such state of things would explain 
the rejection by an overwhelming majority of tho nominoo 
of the professional managers. Mr. Gladstone suggests 
another possible explanal/ion of tho failure, by conjecturing 
that tho local Committee was chosen by a mere Iraction of 
the Liberal pjirty. In default of local knowledge it is 
impossible, as it is not urgently necessary, to acuount for 
a highly satisfactory result. It would seem that a power¬ 
ful and popular family may still, in spite of household 
suffrage and secret voting, retain much of its anci^ influ¬ 
ence in a borough. Tho busybodies who manipulate the 
local club are less likely to appreciate hereditary and 
social claims. 

Mr. Gi/ADstone is generally inclined to exaggerate rather 
than to disguise his political partisanship, lb w for this 
reason perhaps that he holds tho Birmingham organiza¬ 
tion to be sufficiently justified by its effect in adding 
strength to tho Liberal party. Of its other objects and 
results, and of its ulterior tendency, ho has apparently 
nothing to say. Mr. Chamuerlain and other leading 
members of the governing body cannot be accused of 
shrinking from the most candid avowal of their designs. 
They are not contented with returning three members for 
tho boron^h, notwithstanding the special protection which 
has been given to tho minority. Tho Liberal party is entitled 
to the benefit of a preponderance of numbers whicn it scarcely 
eiyoys in any other large town. Unfortunately it has also 
establishod a monopoly of municipal and local ofloe. A ^ 
Liberal School Board controlled by the Mme club which 
manages the Parliamentaiy elections delights to shook the 
feelings and override the convictions of its opponents W 
excluding religious teaching from the schools. It is not 
known Uiat any other School Board in England has 
adopted the same rule. In this department the system of 
v^g provided by the Education Act of 1870 has enabled 
toe advocates of religious education lo return a few mem¬ 
bers to the^ Board; but on all divituons tho Liberal majority 
votes unanimously on politi<S^l grounds, having been ap- 
pomted by toe Oounoil of Six Hundred for toe express 
putp<«e promptuig seouW education. The Municipal 
Loipi^tioii 18 returned under the* same influence ^ nor 
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mj olficted bodj m Birmingham chosen coi my other 
than political pronndfl. Tlierccan bo little doubt that tho 
OotiNervati ves mcliide in their body a large proportion of the 
wealth and education of the town; but they are as wholly 
excluded from a shnro in the "local government as were 
the Irish Catholics during tho existence of the Penal laws. 
They pay a large share of the rates, and they are ousted 
fi’om all ctmtrol over tho expenditure by a body which is 
not even elected by any section of ralep«ycrs. If Mr. CiiAM- 
BibULAiN and his friends succeed in their elb^rts, every large 
town in KnglaiuJ will impose on its muuicipal representa¬ 
tive tho same political test. Tho characteristic intolerance 
of faction has never before Injen carried to a similar ex¬ 
treme. It is certjiin that, if the scheme becoiries perma¬ 
nent, in hJnglaiid, as in the United Staio-s, venality will 
hereafter take the pla(;e of |wrty violence. The whole 
patronage of all the public bodies in a large town will form 
an ample reservoir of corruption. 

(lovernmoiit by cIuIjh is a more imminent dnngcr than 
an alleged con.stituiional innovation of which Air. Glad- 
STONis conyilaiiied in the morning of the day on which ho 
spoke at Grfumwich. His t^ager acceptance of every phraso 
which expresBcsaiid excites party feelingis excmpliliod inhis 
co/icurrenoo in the clamour against wliat is called personal 
govorninont. As a past, and perliaps future, Minister, 
Mr. GFiADSTONE is compelled to disclaim tho only meaning 
wliich was uttueliod to the phrase by those who invented 
it. The .author of the Mauehestor pamphlet on tho Crown 
and tho Cabinet may claim tho credit of having been the 
tirst to divert the hostility of extreme Liberals from tho 
Ministers to the QL'KhiN. Ho took tliu text and the occa¬ 
sion of his diseoursc, not from Lord Hkaconsfikind’s 
speeches, but from Mr. AIaiitin’s Life of the Prince 
Comort . The grievance of which ho complained was that 
the Qukkn personally interfered with j)ublic business, 
and especially with foreign iiHairs. The words “ personal 
govornmtmt ” can bear no other meaning, although it is 
true that a Minist?or, like auy other human being, is a 
person; for it would be diflicmlt to contend that a Minister 
should not take part in polities. The Maneln^sier writer 
succeeded in producing'a certain clamour; and Mr. Gim]> 
STONE cannot dispense with tho aid of tiny kind of agita¬ 
tion which may promote tho interests of his party. He is 
careful to protest that, in denouncing personal govern¬ 
ment, lio says nothing against the QuKr:^, whose strict ad¬ 
herence to constitutional doctrine and pratttico he had 
observed and recognized during his long oflicial life. For 
what may have happened in the last four or five years 
he cautiously declines to vouch. Mr. Gladstoxb was a 
Minister when, according to tho Manchester paraphletoor, 
the Queen usurped personal authority daring the Crimean 
war. Ho tlioiefore ditfers from the author of the charge, 
which ho nevertheless adopts, though ho professedly 
direct^v. it not against the Queen, but against Lord 
Bkacon«1?ield. It may or may not be pnident for 
a Ministry to conclude treaties without ibe previous 
sanction of Parliament. It is necessary to keep compli¬ 
cated negotiations secret; and, on tho other hand, it is right 
tliat Parliament should be consulted before the country is 
pledged to a new lino of policy. The convention with 
Turkey, if it was in itself expedient, was rightly con¬ 
cluded without the knowledge of Parluimont, because 
publicity would have been fatal to tho arrangement. With 
personal government no measure of the kind has any 
connexion. Mr. GiiAusTONE expressly admits the notorious 
&ct that the House of Corijmons to the end of the Sossion 
sanctionod everything that the Government had done. 
It may be added that on foreign questions the regular 
Ministerial majority was nearly doubled. On tho Afghan 
war Parliament had still to pronounce an opinion. If the 
decision is advoi'se, tho Ministers must resign; but it was 
their duty to undertake tho responsibility of the war, if 
they deemed it just and necessary. Tho personal govern¬ 
ment which is to be feared will not be exercised by the 
Crown, but by skilful politicians who will pack ele^ions 
with the result of making the public good subordiiiate to 
tbe interests of a party. 


THE METROPOLITAN BOARD AND LONDON 
FLOODS. 

rTpBDE Motro^litan Board of Works have evidently not 
X mastez^ proverb that you cannot have too much of 
a good thing. Um they done so, they would not have oon- 
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take with regard tof^ljondon floods. CoiMiSiitw^ would 
have led them to declare that anything *0 exceHent as 
Thames water can never be reaUy in excess. Its parityi 
they werald have said, makes its waves a blessing ae th^, 
flr>w, even though they occasionally force the inbabitaiitis 
of a few h^w-lying streets to camp ottt for a week or two , 
in a neighbouring church or schoolroom. The Board 
cannot plead that they have not had an opportunity for 
taking this manly and straightforward course. Last 
Session, no doubt, they committed themselves to a method 
of protecting Sqnjth *^ndon against floods which may 
bo best described aA the vicarious method. The parishes 
threatened with inundation were ordered to do the work 
at their oFfp cost. But the rejection of this Bill left the * 
Board in ]^saes8ion of a clear field. There was nothing to 
prevent them from saying that, at the time when they in¬ 
troduced that Bill, they had not the knowledge which 
their recent voyages have given ^em of the manifold 
virtues of Thames water; and that; now that they have 
this knowledge, they would as soon think of stopping 
the rise of the Nile os of further banking out a stream 
which has the wonderful power of dci^orizmg eveiy foul 
thing it totubes. 


When once idje Metropolitan Board had decided to 
bring in another Bill, there soemod to bo no question 
ns to what tho form of it should be. There wag a really 
remarkable agroomoiit of opinion .against tho measure of 
last iSo.ssion. Outside the MotTOpolitan Board it bad 
no friends. The House of Commons did not like it; 
the Secketaiiy of State did not like it; the districts 
which it was professedly designed to benefit did not 
like it; in ebort, no body liked it oxoopt the agents 
and counsel who got foes for supporting it, and even they 
would have liked it equally well in another form. It was 
univei'Bally felt that the Metropolitan Board had no more 
business to clmrge tho distri<;fcs bordtsring on the South 
bank of tho Thames with the cost of keeping out inunda¬ 
tion than they w^ould have had to charge the districts 
bordering on the north bank of tho Thames with the cost 
of building tho Embankment. The proposal, if those who 
made it meant to be consistent, would upset tho whole 
theory of municipal (?xpenditure. The Metropolitan Board 
would bo no longer a municipal body to which is en- 
tnistcd the function of levying and laying out money 
for tho execution of metropolitan improvements. It 
would 'become a nondescript creation invested with no 
duties of its own, and existing only to prescribe duties 
to other people. When, therS'ore, the Bill of last year 
had been decisively rejected, it was naturally supposed 
that we had seen the last of it. No one dreams that any 
measure of the sort has a chance of passing, and expen- 
enco of tho Metropolitan Board had not yet become so 
prophetic as to suggest that the attempt would be 
repeated, although its failure was a matter of certainty. 
A hard and cynical world little knows the depth of 
devotion which a mother can feel for a rickety and ill- 
favoured child. The Metropolitan Board does but love the 
Bill all the better because no one, save its parent, has a 
good word for it. Ugly and misshapen aa it is, it is 
still its own, and ns such the Board is determined 
to stand, by it. Yesterday week the Committee to 
which tho question had been refen'ed, reported that 
after careful deliberation had arrived at the conclu¬ 
sion that a Bill framed upon similar principles to that 
of last Sc«tioii should be introduced as a private Bill. 
The spokesman of the Committee did ztot protend that 
the Bill could be passed in tbe shape mwmeh it was 
proposed to bring it in. The wishes of the great majority 
of the Houso of Ckimmons point, he odmittBd, in a quite 
y^tposite direction. But, if the Board introdneed a Bill 
of one kind, it would be in power of a Select Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons to turn it into a Bill of 


a quite different kind, and so give effect to the wishes of 
the majority in question. In plain Englirii, the Mptro- 
politan Board is angry because a bad BiB met the fm it 
deserveoL and the only way that occurs to it of showing 
its anger is to.give the! House of Oommoni trouble. 
It perfectly well understands the nature of the 
povmions which the House wtE insist on iimert- 
mg into any BUI dealing trith London ft)ods,^ but 
it thinks tmit by introducing the BiE in tibp first 
instance without diese proristpas it Can siumu^ 
their otniseion, but their insertion at toc grsatost «n»in- 
Md inoonvemence to the minority vrims toelr 
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uiseriioii. Xi i« to that all tho mbmbers of tho 
Bourd did tiot taJpe ibis preposteroas view of tboir ftinc- 
ticms. iCr, Powlbr pointed out that a Bill which had be«nL 
twice rejeoted hf the House of Ooramoiia, wfaudi tho 
SsceiBTAiaT ef Sx/LTiB was compiled to ^ ve up as unwcwkable, 
and which had the additiox^ demerit of being foimdcxl ou 
8 wrouff principle* was not a proper Bill £6r the Metros 
pQ^tau Bx^rd .to bring in again. Mr. Fowler’s conclusion 
IB irresiatible. The object of bringing private Bills ia not 
to punish tho House of Oominons by taking up time which 
can ill be spared; and if the Board is q^iivinced, as it 
apparently is* that any Bill which becomes'law will be a 
completely different Bill from that which was shipwrocked 
Jast Session, it is bound not to gratify its irritatji^^at tho 
expense of Parliament. "" ' 

The majority of tlie Board prefers to explain the ill- 
fortnne of the Bill in a different way. It is not the con¬ 
tents of tho Bill that h^we brought it into discredit, but 
the shameless opposition which it has encountered at tho 
hands of Sir Charles Dilks. This reckless and unprimu- 
plod politician opposed the Bill from the first. He opposed 
its introduction, he opppsed its being csonsidored, and he 
“ opposed its going to a second roading. In that way *'— 
and from no mults of its own—“ it was pijevcntod from 
“ boing considorocl by Parliainent.” Sir Charles Dilkb 
• may be congratulated on the prominent position he holds 
os the loader of a factions majority. This circumstance 
gives quite a new interest to his pror^eedings. Any one can 
be factions while he is in a minority, but it requires unnMaa.1 
love of ^ctiousness to show it when uumbcjrs arc on your 
side, and there is nothing to be done but to give effect 
to their wishes. As to the Skchetary of State thinkiug 
the Bill unsatisfactoiy, there is no reason, it seems, for 
attributing to him any such opinion. It is tmo he did 
write a letter aaying that he did not see how the Bill of 
last Session could be satisfactory. But then, wlion tho 
Board wrote to ask what parts of the Bill Ivo thouglit un¬ 
satisfactory, no answer could be got from him. Evidently, 
if the Board were told by a Minister that a silk purse 
could not be made from a sow’s our, it would write back to 
inquire what part of the sow’s ear the Minister thought 
specially unfitted for conversion into a silk purse. When 
a man whoso time is oi value has expressed his dissent 
from tho whole scope and principle of a measure, he is 
seldom disposed to point out tho particular yjortions of it 
which he thinks objeotionaldo. It is all objccfcionablo. 

This time, however, the Board expects to he too much 
for Sir CiiAKLiiS Bii-le. The Bill is to be introduced as a 
private Bill, and it is thought that even Sir Charles 
Dilke will ho unable to prevent a privafe Bill promoted 
by tho Metropolitan Board from being rend a second time 
and being referred to a Select Commitlee. It may be 
hoped that, in this particulai’, the Board has reckoned 
w'ithout its host. As a general rule, no doubt, it would be 
Idghly inexpedient not to give a Bill coining from sncli a 
quarter that minute considoratiun which it can only re- 
coivo in a Select Coniinittoc. But, in the present iiistanco, 
there are ample reasons for suspending the general rule. 
The Bill will bo introduced with tho avowed design of 
throwing the burden oi‘ drafting it on tho House of Com¬ 
mons. Its authors know that, as drafted by tlicm, it 
cannot pass; but they choose to draft it in a.n inipracticable 
shape in order to mark their displeasure at the presump¬ 
tion. of Parliament iix thinking itself wiser thau tho 
Metropolitan Board. The proper answer to this chal¬ 
lenge will bo to reject .the Bill at the very earliest eta^e 
possible. Since the Board docs not choose to put the Bill 
into the form in which alone it cau be ocjcepted by Par¬ 
liament, let Parliament say plainly and promptly tliat it 
will not consider it in any other form. The only objection 
to this proceeding is one which the Goverument can 
easily meet. A simple rejection of the Bill would be all 
that the Metropolitan Board could desire, because it wouki 
still leave the Board free from any obligation to protect 
South Iiondon from inundation. But^ if the Government 
themselves prepare a Bill, making it the duty of the Board 
to execnie and pay for the necessary works, or if they give 
their support to such a Bill when introduced by a private 
member* the Bqard will be forced to ^ecuio and pay for 
the neoessa^ works, and be made to fed that it has been 
snubbed by the House Commous. This is a discipline 
of which its impextiaent desii*e to do tho snnbbing itself 
dmwB %at it stands ipreatly in need. 


MR. BAGEHOT ON CONSERVATIVE FEOSFEOm 

I T is imposHible to read the Bocember nmaber tii 
the Foriuufhthf Jierit'w without a fresh sense df .pedi** 
tical and liUwary It contains an article ou the 

Chances of ConservatiHin by the late Walitsk BAQiaKW* 
and the regr<';t that vro Shall read no more like it is made 
keener by the surprise that we can read it now with as 
much interest as if it had lieen pubHshe<l when it was 
first wi-itton. If wo ask ourselves how many articles there 
are on cuiTent politics that will bear to be read when 
they are four yiMxrs old, wo shall understand something of 
tho woiidejful life and vigour which there wivs in all that 
Mr. Ba(1eh()t wrote. For the most part, there is nothing 
that grows stale so fast as political writing. It us nceos- 
sarlly writfc(‘n for a specific time, and usually for a specific 
purpose; ami when the time is g<Jrie by, and tho par|u»so 
either served or become past mji'vi ng, the writing that 
seemed so vigorous, Ixcoauso ho opportune, has boc^ome fiat 
and uny)rofit.jii)le. Now nothing could well liuve a xuui^re 
temporary character than this last essay of Mr. Bagkhot’s. 
It was w’ritf,(^n in the autumn of 1874, when the Conser¬ 
vative Go\’orjimorji had hold power for one Session, as a 
contribution to the [irableni w'hicdi then most oxor- 
cifiod politicians — wh^t were tho clia'ncos for a .long 
Conservative’ rvtjime in England ? It was in great 
part, therefore, a. prophety; and as such it had the 
movitnblo dement of not Ibrcsceing that tho distin- 
guishiiig chnraqfcriBi,lc of tho present Admiuistnition 
waste be its foreign policy. No one in EurojKi indeed 
could have foresc’cn this, lKicaufi{> tho loot dcjxjndod on tho 
con(’.urroTu^<' of throe, if not four, forces; and the most 
intimate aoqiuiintance with the tondcTKsy of each force, 
taken by it-solf, would have been no aHsistanco towards tle- 
termining tlio conditions nnder wlucb they would meet. 
To know the ’rurk.s, the Kuesian Government, Prince 
Bismarck, and Mr. Gladstone wqxarately is no gxiarauiee 
for knowledge of what will hayijien whem their several 
powers ar(? brought to hear at tlio same time ou a par- 
ticuli!J,r foreign question. But though the inability to, 
foresee this is no discredit to Mr. Bageitot, it might faii'ly 
bo expected to be a great injury to his article when read 
after tho characdoristic had shown itself. Yet it is 
nothing of tho kind. Mr. Bao'EUOt’s speculations deal 
with matters wdiicli Itavo hardly influenced tho popu¬ 
larity of the ClfO orTiTiient ono way or the other ; and, 
notwithstaniting this, they may bo road with as much 
interest n.g though everybody were still speculating 
w'httt sort of <1 nest ions the new Government would 
have to deal w'ith, Tho truth is that Mr, Bahe- 
hot’s Bpoculations alw'ays had tlioir roots iu some¬ 
thing deepw than mere contemporai’v events. They 
were founded in t he grout facts of human ‘ naiurei "find 
nutionnl character; and et un;e(|n on tly even where for want 
of iK'('(>:isarv, and then unaitainahlc, data, they fail as 
Bpceilie pveflictioris, they vetuain interesting because they 
remain applicable within a wider honzon than that which 
they were originally designed to fill. Somo day or other 
foreign aflriirs will cease to have the absorbing hold of 
us that tht»y have now, and when that day comes tho 
considerations which Mr. BageU’OT sets forth iu this article 
will ho still nnoxhausted. 

Mr. BA<;niroT begins by remarking that, though there 
v.dll always “ bo 3iiany ins-and-outs iu English politics,” 
and thong]I the.se “ minor perturbations are determined 
“by momentury events,” yet there are “secular causes 
“ which, in the long run, fix the pj’edominauoe 
“ of ono or tho otlior mrty.” In happy States 
those secular causes make for the Gonservatives. They 
are likely, upon the whole, to rule a much longer time 
than their atlTcrsarioa. The reason of course is that “ in 
“ a happy 8 1 ate innovation—great innoviEttioii that is—-can 
“ only be ocoahional.” If it is frequent, the policy must be 
bad, or there must be great fickleness of disposiuon in the 
people, and in either caso the State will not be happy. “ 

“ tions eminent in practical politics have always possessed a 
singular constancy to old instttuiioae and have inberitsd 
“ insHtutione more or less deserving that constaiu^.'* Xn 
Mr. Bagehot’s opiniott predominanee of' Conservative rule 
is a serious price to pay evpn for i£<|tional happine^i, because 
the best goveiumqnt for free States is a moderate liberal 
Government, a “’Government of the Left Centre,*' of 
the progressive side, that is, of the great neutrd mass. 
But the Left Centre have very little chance of obtain, 
ing tho power which it is so desirable that they should 
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possess. “ The great energies of the earth are not theirs.’’ 
Those great energies are two—the desire of ordinaiy people 
to lead the life Sbej have been accustomed to load, and 
the desire of each generation to innovate upon the genera¬ 
tion that has gone Deforo it. The Conservative sentiment 
** oaHs itself l^alty; it crios that it wants to preserve the 
“ Quxen, the OziR, or the Union.” “ Boally it is crying 
what it is familiar with. In times of revolution this 
** sentiment has volcanic power, and in qnlot times it is 
** the most enormous of * potential energies.’ ” But the 
Left Centro, the moderate Liberals, cannot appeal to this 
power becanso they are not really in sympathy with it. 
They incline to progress, they are alive to now ideas, 
they want to redress proved evils, and this is not 
what Conservative Hcntimcnt as sucli wants to do. 
Neither can they gain the support of the innovating power, 
because they want to make changes when and as the 
average man oomprehonds, and no^ sooner or in any other 
shape. The result is that the work of the Loft Centre is 
mainly done by the Right Centre, by that section of the 
great neutral mass which iuclincB towards keeping things 
as they are, but which holds that, it being impossible 
to keep them as they are, it is well that the change 
should bo made by Conservatives rather than by 
Liberals. 

If this were the whole case, Mr. BAOKnoT admits that 
Moderate Libomis would bo of aU men most miserable. 
But the general tendency towards Conservative rule 
may be counteracted in two ways. The Liberals may 
bo maintained in power either wjcause they are bettor 
administrators than the Conservatives, and the nation 
wants good administration, or because the nation has 
an intense desire for now laws, and that is a desire 
which Conservatives cannot gratify. Therefore, the 
chances of a long continuance of Conservative ride in 
England depended, Mr. Bagi3U0T thought, on two ques¬ 
tions—will the Conservatives prove snfHcioutly good admi¬ 
nistrators, and does the nation want any new measures which 
the Conservatives will be unable to propose P Mr. BAQEnoT, 
writing in 1874, thought that the danger of thenow Govern¬ 
ment lay in the former direction, and it is by no means 
clear that he was wrong. The faults of Conservative admi¬ 
nistration have not indeed been shown in the ways which 
ho probably expected, because tlie importance of foreign 
affairs has for the time thrown the ordinary department^ 
administration into the background. Bui there have been 
blunders enough in the conduct of their foreign policy—as 
distingoishedftom blunders in the conception of that policy; 
and from some of these it seems probable that greater ad¬ 
ministrative skin, greater acquaintance with business on 
the part of the Puime Minister, greater familiarity with 
the internal mechanism and mutual relations of the depart¬ 
ments on the part of his colleagues, might have saved 
them. The very magnitude of the affaii’s with which these 
blunders have boon associated has prevented thorn from 
having their full effect on the public. If the Memo¬ 
randum disclosed in the Globe had related to a con¬ 
tract, no Minister could have stood the publication of 
it. But it is a serious thing to punish a Government 
for mistakes which concern foreign Powers. In such 
times as those which the country has been passing 
through for the last two years, almost anything is prefer¬ 
able to a change of Ministry. Upon this part of Mr. Baoe- 
hot’s forecast subsequent events have not shed much light, 
and the same cause has prevented the second half from 
being put to tho test. He was strongly of opinion, how¬ 
ever, that there was no measure visible in any near future 
which would satisfy the three conditions of interesting 
mankind, being such aa to secure the support of men of 
sense, and also such as the Conservatives would not pro¬ 
pose. The only point discussed in detail is whether the 
greater expenditure of a Conservative Government would 
make it unpopdar; and, after giving judgment against 
the view that Englishmen care for a cheap Government, 
he intended, the editor tells us in a note, to discuss 
whether a now Parliamentary reform, a gr^ Chnroh 
reform, or a great land reform, Would fulfil these essential 
requirements. The drift of what he has written goes to 
show that on these points also his opinion was adverse to 
any speedy return pf thejbibcral pkrty to power. 


THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE INNS OP OOURT, 

T here is no commodity in regard to which tjie 
British pubH <3 seems more content to^leave the law 
of supply and demand to take its course than legal 
advocacy. Throughout all the disouBsions on legal e&- 
cation it has preserved an u^haken confidence that it will 
never want a barrister so long as it has a fee to give him* 
Prom the ^oint of view of quantity this assurance is un- 
doubtodly justified. T 4 p number of calls to the Bor does 
not grow less; the con^etition for well-placed chambers 
is as keen as ever. Though tho complex relations of 
modern civilization seem to ^ continually providing ftesh 
matter £1^ legal cbhtroversy, there is stili a fkr greater 
probability that barristers will want work to do than that 
work will want barristers to do it. But, as regards 
quality, tho ground for the confidence so generally mlt" is 
less evident. How is a soUnriitor to know that the 
cause he entrusts to an untried advocate will be 
properly argued, or that the opinion which he gets 
from him on a cose or an abstract will not be altogether 
wrong ? If it is said that a barrister’s public rnnnmg is 
a sufficient testimony to his ability, this answer hardly 
disposes of the difficulty. Before a man’s public running 
can be appealed to as evidence, he must have run several 
times in pnblic; and before he can have mn several times 
in public, ho must have had several opportunities g^ven 
him by solicitors who were willing to take him on trust. 
Perhaps every solicitor hopos that he will never be reduced 
to give a brief to any one who has not been already tested 
at another solicitor’s expense; but this view of things is 
ovidently too sangnine. If nobody were willing to make 
the experiment the state of things would be still worse 
than it is now. Instead of tho Bar being made 
up of men whoso powers are known and men whose 
powers are unknown, it would be, after the disappearance 
of tho few eminent counsel upon whom solicitors had 
latterly been heaping all their hasiness, entirely composed 
of men about whom nothing whatever was known. What 
has to be always done by somebody is likely in the long 
run to bo sometiraos done by everybody, so that the most 
cautious solicitor cannot be sure that he may not occasion¬ 
ally be induced to employ a young advocate of whoso con¬ 
nexions be knows more than ho does of his ability. It 
might be thought that, under those circumstances, soli¬ 
citors, and even the clients whose affairs they manage, 
would like to havo some guarantee against gross mis¬ 
conduct of their business. No system of legal education 
will mark out tho eventual Lord Chancellor, but it would 
be quite possible to deviso a system which would ensure 
that every one called to the Bar should know something 
of the principles of law and something of the method 
of applying those principles to English examples. That 
would at least supply a fair probability that the trifling 
cases which are naturally the first submitted to a young 
and untried man would not be mismanaged, and tbis 
would be all that any system could give or any solicitor 
expect. 

The Universities of Oxford and Cambridge have just 
exhibited a logical but distressing indifference to the 
polite fictions v^ch have long been accepted by the Inna 
of Court with regard to legm education. Certain tutors 
of Colleges at Cambridge lately suggested that the regu¬ 
lations about keeping term might ^vantageously be re¬ 
laxed'^in the case of University students. A Syndicate 
was appointed to consider their memorial, and the result 
was a joint representation from Oxford and Cambridge to 
tho Benchers of the several Inns of Court. The purport of 
this representation was, that in the case of a student of 
the University the necessity for eating three dinn^ a 
term might be dispensed with, and that three or four laV 
terms, instead of twelve, should constitute a qualification 
fob a call. If the Benchers thought the number of dinners 
in hall important, they might distribute the number at 
present required over one year instead of over three. The 
result of diis would be that a University student would 
kera his law terms during the first year of his residence 
in ij^ndoBf and be ready to be callM at the end of it; 
instead of, as now, having to Iceep terms f«d 
postpone his call for three years, ^e Inna of 
Court appointed a joint Committee to report u^n 
these proposals, and this Committee, after qensiaer- 
ing them, unanimously agreed ^ e&vijw iiie'; , 
MMotive Benches that^i&ey were whoQj 
&ch suggesjtions, tl^ Ckmunittee say 
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** ^pear to iMunune ^ftt the keeping terms in an Inn of 
** donrt is a mere formality. . . . This assumption is 
" incorrect, especially since the Inns of Court have esta- 
blished a sys^m of logfd education. Under ordinary 
“ circumstances a ^esidenco and study of*tho law for three 
years in London, and an nsRO(;^iation during that period 
“ with fellow-students preparing for the Bar, is desirable 
. ** for fve^ one who intends to become a barrister.” The 
Lms of Court evidently do not like to have their dinner^ 
thought lightly of. They are ready to admit that they 
may he usefully supplemented by some other educational 
machinery, but they are very valuable things in themselves. 
The University anthorities did not of course suffer themselves 
, to be silenced by a single retort. They ropresen^d to the 
four Inns that they ” fail to perceive ” how the keeping of a 
terra at an Inn of Court is anything more thaii a more 
formality, or how “ any course of legal education can bo 
“ pursued by a student jfcsiding in London for only three 
“ days in a term at four different periods of the yoar, one 
“ of such days being generaUy a Sunday.” They admit, 
in fact, the proprioW of the standard of legal education 
which the Inns of Court sot up; but they deny that the 
Inns of Court in any way come up to it. Three years 
spent in residence and study of the law,” and in a8.sooia- 
txon with follow-students, would no doubt be an advantage, 
“ but it is an advantage which the existing system has no 
tendency to secure.” 

In this little contention both parties have right on 
their side. The benchers bavo good reason to say that 
study and companionship are highly necessary for the 
making of a barrister. If the call to tho Bar could 
be obtained with no more London proparation than is 
suggested by the University authorities, a barristor might 
be a still less well-prepared man than ho is already. 
The kind of education which a man gets by reading in 
chambers and dining in ball, by going to students’ De¬ 
bating Societies, and by sitting in court, is the best possible 
substitute for systcttiatic instruction; while, at the same 
time, it is also tho host possible accompaniment to syste¬ 
matic instruction. Yet when the University authorities 
plead that even this kind of education is not nocossarily 
obtained under tho existing system, and that residence in 
London for three days four times a year is not rosidcuco 
for three years, they too liavo reason for what they say. 
Their error lies in the direction in which they seek f(»r a 
remedy. The true means of improving the present system 
of preparation for the call is not to revolutionize it, not 
to sweep away tho old forms on tho plea that they are 
only forms, bnt to make tho old forms realities. The 
adoption of the plan recominendod by the Univor.sity 
authorities would bo a retrograde step as regards legal 
education. And, if ever legal edacation becomes a 
reality, the result would be that tho University student, 
on this theory, would bo left to get at Oxford 
or Cambridge tho knowledge which non-University 
students were getting under more favourable con¬ 
ditions in London. Three years of residence and study 
at an Inn of Court is not too muph for what a young man 
has to learn in order to properly qualify himself for 
practice. At present the Inns do very little to soenro 
either tho necessary residence or the necessary study; so 
much must bo conceded to the Universities. But the 
•thin^to bo aimed at is to bring them to make proper' 
provision for both, not to excuse them from exacting 
either. 


DISQUALIFYING GIFTS. 

W HEN we hear certain combinations of veiy different qualiilcs 
attributed to any unknown person, a natural scepticism is 
excited in our minds which does not always pause to consider its 
own grounds. We know that it is a rare thing to meet with great 
gentleness combined with great ener^, great facility of acquire¬ 
ment with very steady tenacity, nice balance with strong impulse, 
and so on of many other gifts. But it is not easy to determine 
how far our instinctive incredulity about such combinations is 
juatihed a real incompatibility between the qualities in question, 

and how lar it is due to a mere general disbelief in what rises much 
al^ve the average. There is a general and not unfounded imprest 
bIou that exaggerated praise is a much commoner thing than 
remarkaUe endowment. But there is a better reason for caution 
in accepUng any statement which attributes to the same person an 
unusual range of quarries. This is the instinctive conviction that 
Immau capacitiii am veally, though not very obviously, limited in 
qwu^ty; mi that What is bestowed in one direction must acta- 
ll^kKave a deficiem^ fo othmu. 


This is eertamlv the case with the processes of acquiring atii 
developing mental faculties. All that is in any sense the result 
practice is necessarily more or less limited by time, and by other 
couditioua of life. We know that there are subiecte the profound 
study of which must necessarily absoVb the whole of a lifetime, or 
rather of many lives*, so that proficiency in any other study 
would be strictly iucompatlble with the highest degree of 
attainment in the first. No one can engage, for instance, in 
the study of astronomy and physiology without of necessity 
limiting his acquirements in the one by the amount of time given 
to tho other, it is another question whether the greatest total 
amount of knowledge will bo gained by pursuing one branch of 
study or two. Subjects are so interwoven, end our faculties 
are 'so interdependent, that the gain in refreshment and in 
side-lights may more than compensate for the mutual limi¬ 
tation of studies simultaneously pursued. But that they must 
limit each other while time Is limited is obvious. And in 
precisely the same way moral qualities, if acquired by prac¬ 
tice, may limit each other. The time and energy bestowed in 
acijuiring a habit of sincerity are really to some extent taken 
away fram what can be given to cultivating politeness. But the 
intei'dependimco of moral qualities is greater, or, at least, more 
obvious, than that of branches of study; and, tho opportunities of 
proctisiug them being only occusional and dependent upon 
circumstances over which wo have no control, the limitation does 
not in this caso come nearly so much into play. You can shut 
yourself up in your study and choose whether the morning shall 
bo devoted to Ilebrqw or to mathematics *, but you cannot set 
apart one hour for speaking tlio truth and another for soothing 
legitimate susceptibilities. And truth-speaking may turn out to 
be unexpectedly useful in dealing with your neighbours* suscepti¬ 
bilities ; BO tliat, on the whole, it is only in a very rough and 
goQcral way that we can consider preoccupation with one virtue 
a Bufiicient explanation of the absence of another. 

There is, however, yet another way in which different 
kinds of merit may be incompatible. There are some gifts 
which do actuallv disqualify their posBessors for particular 
kinds of success. These are the qualities which depend, not upon 

? ractice, but on what may bo called the actual form of the mind, 
'he convex surface of one mind and tho concave shape of another 
may both be admirable *, they may lie in the highest degree mutu¬ 
ally attractive ; but it is needless to say tiiat they cannot be com¬ 
bined. Thev may, no doubt, be successively assumet^ and may 
even be displayed at the same moment to dliferent observers. The 
mgn or woman who is domineering in one relation is often yielding 
in another. And our minds si*em to be made of a strangely elastic 
ninterial which is capable of a very Protean diversity of forms. 
Yet each has its own normal attitude, and an habitual tendency 
in any one direction is of course a disqualification for assuming 
the opposite attitude. We cannot, for instance, cultivate a habit 
of energetic and vigilant suporintendonce without increasing the 
dilliculU of simple unquestioning reliance upon others. A. 
habit of communicativeness makes I'eticence doubly difficultas well 
as distasteful. Great senaiLiv'one<)s to the feeliugs of others is 
a direct disqaaliiicatiou fur the practice of any severe moral surgery. 
Perhaps one of the forms in which the necessity of choosing 
between incompatible acquirements is roost commonly brought 
home to us is the embarrasaing eilect of too high or too minute a 
standard of perfection. Ilow many artists are cramped and 
weighted by an undue development of the critical faculty, #hich 
yot is indispensable to any high attainment. Those who are 
wanting in this gift will never roach so high as its possossors may 
do, but they have a far better chance of attaining the utmost 
limits allowed to them by nature. A due proportion and iNilance of 
gifts is wonderfully important in enhancing their practical avail- 
ableness. And yet proportion and balance are themselves a dis- 
qualilication in some directions. The very unrest and dissatisfaction 
of au ill-balanced mind gives it a certain impetus which is wanting 
to tho more harmoniously constituted. One is sometimes tempted 
to think that nothing great is ever done except by people with a 
sti'oak of insanity in their composition. To be sure, people with¬ 
out any such streak are somewhat bard to find, and, when found, 
om* admiration is apt to bo a little quenched by tho faint aroma of 
tauienesa which generally hangs about them. Perfect sanity is a 
grievous disqualiHcaiion for a reformer. 

There is certainly a cheering side to tho fact tbat«Qur places in 
life are bo inexorably assigned to us by our peculiarities; and that 
even our rifts combiue with onr shortcomings to say to us Thus 
for shrit tnou go and no further. The vague fatalism whi6h lurks 
in all our minds assumes its most fascinating form when we can 
lay on our remarkable endowments tho blame of our inability to 
do what is easily accomplished by the less gifted. Thm^ is often 
a great deal of truth in this pleasing theory, though it is a truth 
not veiy quickly ascertained. We are slow in porceivihg the 
limitations imposed on our odectivouess by our reduemeut, on 
our sympathies by our principles, and so forth} but in reiaUty 
these limitations are even more inexorable than those which ate 
caused by positive defects. A lack of roduement, of cautiBu, or of 
principle may bo remedied by education. But no one can seriously 
set about the task of ridding himself of such qualities, even u 
possessed in a hampering Excess. ' |tdfthei^^^tbey tend to Uittmsify 
themselves. ^ Most pMple are cu^ously on their^uard against the 
faults to which they have least idclina^jXi^for a dbstastbfor them 
grows with abstinence^ All wo can dq wfwrkny^articular virtue 
has Qoquited a tyranwoal and pawdyAg: induS^oe <mt us is to 
sit down patiently in the place aUotted tq ^erit of that kind, and 
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to avoid haraaninjar oamh'as and wasting our energies Ijjr under-* 
taking work wkieh cotild be bettor done by others, lees gifted in 
that particular direction. 

The dark side of the doctrine that it is our gifts which dis¬ 
qualify us for practical life is of course a certaiu KCfpticiem about 
the actual value of these inconvenient endowments. And the con¬ 
clusion to which expi^rionco points seems to bo that it matters 
less whether we have much or little of any paiMicular power, oa 
compared with other people, than whether our powers are suited 
to our dispositions and circumstuiices. All our powers are, in Ihct, 
more relative and more dependent for their vnlue upon their buck- 

C unda and surroundings than it is q^uito pleasant to our self- 
s to rocognine. There is a good deal of jtractical wisdom an 
tl*e stress laid by the Quakora upon being “ in one's right place” 
even in snirituiu things. In proportion as we learn to look 
beyond individual inn*retta, wo rccognixo the value of fitness and 
harmony as compared with mere power. And so we gradually 
t«»ui0 round to a renewed appreciation of gifts which, by the very 
fact that they do disqualily us for particular walks of life, servo 
as a clue to guide us into that which properly belongs to us. 

Special powers may detennine for us, not only the nature of our 
work, but the cunijiosiiiou of our audience, or dicnlHe. If, for 
instance, our jwculiar gifts Hpccially qualify iia for intercourse with 
the more <'duaited classes, we shall almost certainly tlnd tha^e 
^fts, not only thrown away, but a positive hitiilrnnce in immediate 
intercourse with the rougher and poorer sort of jjcople. Not that 
such gifts may not in the long run, and with caru and skill, he 
eventually brought to hear upon the least cultivated; not that a 
givat many, and thnao the Deal kind of social and intellectual 
gifts, am not us much njipreciated by the poor as by the rich; but 
that the iiuruediuto olli^ct of a dillerent degree of cultivation in 
social intercoiivse is like the use of a foreign language. No doubt 
the exisU'tice of diflerent lauguages enrielies the inheritance of 
tho human race, even while it hinders mutual intercourse. 
And so with rich and poor. The common stock is replenished 
alike by the subtleties and absinuttions of culture and by the 
vigour and simplicity which belong to the struggle with primitive 
necessities. W'e should gain us little by having all minds culti¬ 
vated up to tho Mime pitch of deliciicy aa by making all our nets 
with nioshes of the same size, or using none but the finest sieves. 
But all these diil'ercnces break up society while they enrich it. 

This iqtho real sting of the discovery that our very gifts have a 
disqualifying tendency\ They not only hinder us from undertaking 
certain kinds ol‘ work, but they more or less isolate us from our 
kind. The experience of the ugly duckling is more or loss common 
to all who have endowments ever so little above the average! 
During the slow process of finding one's level there is, as tliat 
^tory sets forth, not only mortification but bewilderment in the dis¬ 
covery that the highest gifts ai'e by no means the most acceptable, at 
least not the most readily ucceptablo. No doubt unusual gifts ex¬ 
cite immediate admiration, but t Jiat very admiration tends to lufop its 
object at aim's length, for a while at any rate. A mlif the superiority 
be at all real and extensive, it docs necessarily prove, even in the 
long run, more or less isolating, An exceptiouidly gifted person 
will perhaps have many points of sympathy with un unusually 
huge number of other minds; but the people with whom such a 
one can be altogether at homo will lie very lew. The very fact of 
being exceptionally gifted, oven with tho power of making friends, 
is enough to excite some prejudice. What is required for popu- 
ladty is a certain happy development of coiupfiraiively common- 

? lace qualilios. And, after all, this popular lir^tiuct is quite right, 
lommouplace qualities, such as eimplo kiiidliut and truth, and 
respectfulness, aud the like, arc indeed better and nu>re iinporUnt 
than any of those exceptional powers wliicli we generally call 
“gifts.” The things which ‘‘distinguish " us are trilles; llioso 
which wo have in common make our true worth: The only thing 
of which the ugly duckling has really a right to complain is that 
tho other birds allow their .'ittenlion to Iw so complctwly absorbed 
W his peculiarities that thry overlook what he shares with thorn. 
1^0 most remarliiiblo man, or the most superior woman, may have 
their hearts ns much in the right place, and be as kind and as 
gentle in reality, as their least gifted tellow'-creatures. But tho 
fellow-creatures ftike nali(*c of Ihe angularity, mid forget the right 
hand of followahip. And so the mere supcrilcial grace or talent, 
meant to be a gain to all, loo often becomes a hurdeu to its pos¬ 
sessor, and a burriur .separating those who might be “ chief 
fifionds." 


THE OllIGIX OF rorULAR TALES. 

S O many fairy tales are probably being told to children in tho 
hours between early dusk niid candle-lighting, that older 
people may naturally ask themiMdvea, “ Who were the first authors 
of the jmraery lore of tho world?” If any one {rtiuHes for a 
moment to retlect, in the recital of tlte commonest stories—such ns 
“ Beauty and the Beast,” or the “ Black Bull o’ Norroway,” or “Oin- 
derolla”—he will find himself in a world of faucies which are none the 
leM wild ^^^use they have become fanailkr. How did men come to 
think of living so kindly with beasts, birds, and fishes, and with the 
fun and moon, as they do in fairy tales P Whence came the ideas of 
mNShanted mortals, ol terrible .consequences to follow on the com¬ 
mission of the most harmless acts, which are mysteriously forbid- , 
don? In wkat condition wore men when cannibalism otid even 1 


iooest wore thought hannleia detailo in a cluld*s «tOfy» «n 4 #h«n 
it was natuml and propertoponishill-doerswith the mostforoeioua 
cruelty P Many of these hamfo dements have heen judieioudy 
droppM out by the modem collectors and namtois of 
tales. Enough remains to make us suspect that Mfhen these etorios 
were first circulated men had strange, credulous, and barbarous 
conceptions of the world in which they lived. 

Three attempts to clear up the whole, or a part, of the ^bieui 
of nursery legends lie before us. First there is a little werh called 
Fairy Ttdn and their Origin and Meaning (MacmUlan), by Mr. 
Tluickray Bunce. Mr. Bunco’s book Is meant to be intelligihlb to' 
children. He tolls .them boldly that “ there must have been one 
origin for all these stories, that they must have been invented by^ 
one people and again, that “all the nations in which they are 
now told in one form or another tell them because they are all 
descended from '^ono common stock.” That stock is “ the Aryad 
race.” After the.»3e rather sweeping assertions no one will be sur¬ 
prised to find that, in Mr. Bonce’s opinion, the “ Dawn-Maiden,” 
the “ iSun-l'rog,” and our other old friends, are at the bottom of 
most popular tsies. “ (.Hd-world stories . . . ,all moan the same 
things—that is, the relation between the sun and the earth, the 
succession of night and day, of winter and summer, of storm and 
calm, of cloud and tempest, and golden sunshine and bright blue 
sky.” It can scarcely be necessary to inform any one but Mr, Bonce 
that one at least of his premisses is utterly unsound. All the races 
which tell majvhen are not of the same “ Aryan ” stock, unless 
Chinese, Japanese, South Siberians, Basutos, the Amazulu, the 
Bechuanas, the Algonquins, the Aztecs, are of the Aryan stock. 
Lying before ua is llxe Shm Jloi JS^ng, a Chinese IFtmaerAorn, of- 
Boino antiquity, for tho earliest date attributed to its composition is 
2205 B.c. Wo need not stickle for this date, but the Shan IToi King 
is no new work, nor of yesterday. Yet here ore found, among a 
people not particularly Aryan, tho Cyclops, a prodigious fellow, 
with his one eye and rough heard; the Pigmies, naked little men 
by the sea-shore, with the hostile stork or crane swooping down 
on them ; Cerberus, the hound of hell, with his three heads; and 
the Sirenfc, with pretty girlish heads on birds’ bodies, just at they 
appear on some early gems aud vases. When Mr. ilunce has ac¬ 
counted for the presiince of these Greek trolls and' fairies and 
monsters among the Chinese, he has still to account for the 
Zulu frog-prince; the Mexican n-Xayieral n-erpat; the Japanese 
tale of the two hunchbacks, which is so like the Celtic ver¬ 
sion ; and, in fact, for all the stores of Bleek, Castr6n, 
Callaway. Hadloff, Schoolcraft, and the rest. When he has 
satisfied himself that all the world is Aryan, or iliat Aryans are 
not the exclusive owners of fairy-tales, it will be time to iiuiairo 
whether all fairy-tales are stories about the golden sun ana the 
bright blue sky. 

The second of the writers whose essays we are considering is 
IMr. Balston, who in the Ninetemth Cmtm'y compares a number 
of forms of “ Beauty and the Boast.” Tho chief points in Beauty 
and the Boost ” are tho conversion of a genial monster into a 
beadtiful prince and the separation of a wife and a husband, as 
punishment for some trifliuj^ offence. Granting these germs, the 
tale may and does blossom into any number of adventuree. As a 
rule, when the wife is separated from her husband, she has to seek 
him all ovet the world. Thus Psyche tries to win back Eros; 
thus in “ The Black Bull of Norroivay ” the beloved pursues her 
lover, who has quite foi-gotten her, even into the chamber of his 
new bride. In the Scotch “ Nicht, Nought, Nothing,” as in tho 
(laellc “ Battle of the Birds ” tho girl has much the same troubles, 
aud 111 all her fantastic pilgrimage some mythologists only see the 
s(\'iroh of the dawn for the sun, or of the sun for the dawn, or some 
pucb thing. Mr. Ralston has compand French, German, Cretan, 
Hellenic, Indian, and South ISibeiian versions of this tale of 
“ Beauty and the Beast.” lie has shown ve^ skilfully how the 
story crept into literature, as into the works oiMme. de Beaumont 
and of Apulcius, out of oral legend, French or Thessalian, and how 
nguiii it passed into oral tradition, carrying with it some traces of the 
literary or courtly air in which it had lived for a wBile. One, 
variant “ has heen twisted ibom mythology into morality,” says 
Mr. Kalslon, and we may add^ what .does not appear to have oc¬ 
curred to 14m, that part of the tale has been twisted from morality 
still inchfiate, still in the making,” into mythohigy. “Beauty and 
the BcHSt,” says Mr. Ralston, “is evidently a moral ^e, intended to 
show that amiability is of more consequence than beauty, found^ 
upon some combination of a story about an apparently monstrous 
husband, with another story about a supeniatural husband, tem- 
pomrily lost by a wife’s disobedience.” Mr. Rslston does not seem 
to think that tho Dawn has much to say in the matter, little 
“ direct evidence con be obtained with regard to the mytholofrioil 
reproaentiition of tixe phenomena of nature.” On the other l^d, 
we venture to suggest that some evidence can be obtained as to 
the mental condition of the first makein of this myth. Take t^ 
first point, the existence of a beast husband, be he ii^, monster, 
bear, lion, or serpent, for all appear in separote variants. We 
must not forget that among savages. Bears, Lions, 
and Serpents are the names of respectable groups or com¬ 
munities of men who ibeliete themselves to be desoended 
from the creatures whose names they bear. A Gsnadiim lassie, or 
a giri of an Indian hill-tribe, might marry a Frog to-mOrrow. 
Again^itaavages in the exercise of their imagination t^ tales of 
talking animals, trees, rocks, and fishes, iwi the; most perfosk 
freedom, and with apparezrtty the same moihnt of belief os 
notice in fiutmful children. ’^They live in a world tybere knylbte 
may happen. Thus the only Kanekn (Now Oitiedonikn) mMw ^ 
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idbioh wd know to hwe been committed to writing i« eH about an 
.old wpnwn who went forth to grope for eray-fish. She tackled a 
6^1, who at last came from his hole and told a long story, 
which our too cODseientious collector unfortunately wrote down in 
the (ffiguial JCaneka. ^ The eel's retuarka had awful consequences, 
bc^ the gist of thejii is lost to the English reader. Still the fact 
imuns that the exercise of the fancy in the invention of familiar 
xslatianB between men end the animals is within the reach of a 
satiier backward set of savages. It may 1^ argued that out of this 
savage stage of imagination popular tales first arose, and thus 
we are led on to a second point. Why 19 the wile so severely 
and so mysteriously punished for asking the name of her hus¬ 
band P Why does the husbiuid disappear when he is made to 
look 00 water P Why is he not to be met by his wife except at 
night P Now we know savage races from Bulgaria to Dahomey, 
and thence to Natal, where such restrictions are Ufirt of law, 
custom, or superstition. The Kafir woman may not name her 
lord's name. The Bulgarian girl may not even speak to him for 
after her marriage. The Ashanti king may not seo the sen 
and live. All these are examples of taboo.**,” of sacred nrohi- 
bitioDS on things that to us seem natural. Now lor all the 
gimt taboos," there was once, most probably, a reason in the con- 
stitutiou or in the boUef of society, nt the time when the taboo was 
uveuted. If that reason was forgotten, while the custom remnined, 
it would naturally be explained by a tale, or again, people who 
were inclined to break the taboo would be deterred by the awful 
example," reported in the tale, of the fate of the woman who did 
mention her husband's name, who did moot him (not at night, as 
in Sparta), but in diaylight, or who did let him look on kU 
fatal fetish the sea. The tales would be spread at least as widely 
as the prohibition was once current, and thus taboos, which 
among savers are an early stage 01 morality, gave birth to 
myths, which again were wrested, as Mr. llalslou says, to a 
moral purpose. 

This view of the origin of some points in popular talcs is con¬ 
firmed by the essay (Oentlemmia Mngazine^ December) of Mr, 
J. A, Fftrrer on the “ Fairy Loro of Savages.” Mr. Farrer compares 
Tasmanian, Hotttmlot, Eskimo, Bushman, Aht, Bosuto, and 
Algonquin tales. He finds—to brief, and to put his ihoory in 
our own words—^that most stories are fanciful theories or ex¬ 
planations of natural phenomena, or of institutions. i.«ot us choose 
an example of our own. Why is lliero a tale of a Man in iho 
Moon P Flmt, the man’s existence is a fanciful explanation of the 
spots on the moon’s disk (just as, among the Bushmen, the Milky 
Way is wood ashes thrown up by a girl) ; secondly, the Man was 
sent to the Moon because he broke a taboo—he gathered stii'ks 
on Sunday. Mr, Farrer gives an abundant supply of ex¬ 
amples of such explanatory myths, and says, **from those 
muunples of the fairy tales of savages it is clear that, in nddi- 
tiou to the myths which arise from forgotten etymologies, there 
are others which are not formed at all by this process of gradual 
fmrgetfulness, but spring directly from the use of the intellect and 
the imagination, in obedience to the impulse to find a reason for 
-everything.” He instances the stories by which the Ilervt»y 
Irianders account for the conformation of the head of the common 
sole, 80 we have our story about 8t. Peter grasping the haddock‘s 
head with his thumb and forefinger. Mr. Fan'er might have 
added the many tales invented to give an oxplanarion of proverbs. 
For example, t^e the expression ** Hobson’s choice if there were 
no legend of Hobson, it would be necessary to invent one. Thus 
in Japan the tale of the hunchback who had his neighbour's hump 
added to his own is told to explain a proverb. 

In India the legend of Urvasl, the Indian Beauty,” is told to 
explain part of a certain religious ceremony. When wo remember 
the monotony of superstitioni how Kauokas, film Bretons and 
Greeks, believe in the deadly love of sp^tral women of the wild 
wood: when we remember how BulgHrians and French peasants, 
like Ants and Algonquins, make sun and moon and stars living and 
taUcarive diaiaeters; we are near understanding the origin and 
diffusion ofpopular tales. They are results of the play of savage 
reason and la^, in the effort to account for the rektions of men 
'CUid of the universe. Add to this the probability that the higher 
myths ore the popular tales elaborated, humanised, and purified by 
later priests and poets, and it is not hard to understana the utii- 
vetrsal community in these primitive legends. They resemble each 
other everywhere, beoause they spring from the minds of savage 
men, and because all men in liio savage state are very much fUUte, 
Their growtii is an faistorioal process, and may be historically 
tnoed; and they, ki turn, ofier abundant mateiw to the student 
of the nbtory of men. 


THE QUEEN’S ENGLISH IN THE WARS. 

A ddison, m an amusing number of the oomplaius 

of the dimcully he finds in understanding the news of the 
war, He hears a siege is going on, he reads each mail as it 
comes in, but he is so bewilder^ py the inexplicable difficulties 
he meets with in the narrative, that he scarce knows which 
side has belter of it till he is informed by the Tower guns that 
the plaee has saneB^l^^red. He thinks that the generals ought to be 
mvided with eerTti|fi» to tell their story for them in plain 
t^iiih, end to let ^ know in the ffiother-tnngue what it is our 
b^e countrymen are about. For our commanders, he eays^ lose 
half thtv pmee and our people half their joy by means of those 


hard words and dark expressions in which our newspmMHM 
do so much abound. Ho bad often seen many a prudent 
citisea, after having read every article, inquire of his next 
neighbour what nows the innii had brought. He describee 
how a father received from hi.s sou, who was on officer^ in 
the Duke of Mnrlburough’s army, a letter written in this high- 
fiowii style. The poor gentleman could make nothing of it, 
and so h»ok it to the curate of tUo jiarish to seo whether his hjarn- 
ing could docipher it. But he, upon the reading of it, heing vexed 
to seo anything ho could not understand, fell into a kind of 
passion, nn<l told him that his son had sent him a letter that was 
taoithor liah, flesh, nor good red herring. And yet many of the ex¬ 
pressions that Addisani finds fault with seem simple enough to us. 
“ The Black Prince,'’ bo writes, “ passed many a river without 
tho help of pontoons, and tilled a ditcli with faggots as successfully 
ns llio generals of our time do it with friHcines." feu strange, never¬ 
theless, w'iis the hmguago in which the lUVairs of war were 
deacrihud that it would be imiiossible, ho nniintains, for one of the 
great-gmndfathers of tho men of that generation to know what 
his posterity had boon doing wete he to read their exploits in ft 
modern nowspnpur. 

Wo could wi.'^h, as we read tlio war nows of our timo, tliat Our 
Special ('Ovros]H)iid«nts would content themselves with nioroly 
writing about ]>ontoon8 and fascines. But, when wo reflect 011 the 
degree to which tlunr despatches are, os it wore, inflated wi^ 
paragraphs, and their paragraphs with words, tho image runs in 
our mind of a vast train of pontoons dragging its slow way across 
some waste. In like manner, when wo reflect that too often these 
writings are but so much worthless material, used to till up an 
empty space, w'o are inductHl to look upon them as nothing but 
fascines. Among all tho Correspondents of Uio different iiews- 

S ra there is, perhaps, no bettor hand at this pontoon and 
ne worli than tho Correspondent of tho Daily News who has 
alrcac y sent us twt» vast despatches from India. We are not 
speaking of the uowa he sends by telegraph, but of the four or five 
columns wiiich esch mail brings us fn)m his tluent pen. By 
November 6 ho had reached Lahore, having first gone to Simla. 
The war had not begun by that time, and he was still some con- 
sidorablo distance from Afghanistan, NovortbeleHS be has managed 
to give us a longer account of bis adventures than Otesar 
gave of his tw'o expeditions to Britain, We spenJi advisedly, for 
wo have taken the trouble to compare tho two nfirratives. We do 
not seem to be much aided in our comprehension of the Afghan 
war by learning that one of the gentJenien who has been scut out 
to describe it made bia departure firorn Simla in a phaeton which 
is kept for tlie use of the Viceroy, nor is the case improved when 
in the next lino wo find that the phnotoii was ** n halo of spurious 
grandeur.” But people who read with interest a minute account 
of tho sea-sickness under which a Princess has suflered may, for all 
we know, core to loom how a writer whose name they do not 
even know left Simla nearly a month ago. To be sure, if we are 
to be told bow every one of the thousands and thousands who are 
pouring into A fghanistan left each of their halting-piuces, tho war 
wdll have bt'en over many a year before wo have followed the 
course of tho last soldier. We shall have in that case this 
comfort, however—that, if tho age of universal peace is at last 
going to begin, we shall have plenty of interesting war news 
to last us for our old age. But while we follow a Ooi'respondent 
in the narrative of his adventures, we may with some reason 
ask that he shall not bewilder our brains more than the necessity 
of the case requires. No doubt it is no easy matter for a civilian 
to understand military matters. The great Gibbon himself tells us 
how his few years’ service in tho Militia rendered him much litter 
to write the history of tho Homan wars. People who have not 
served in the Militia must not expect to be able without sums 
eifort to underatand the history of tho Afghan campaign. They 
must be prepared, as Addison's geutlcmsn took his son’s letter 
ti the curate of the parish, to hike their Daily Netot to anv 
half-pay officer who may happen to be in the neighbourhood. 
But what would the Uncle Toby and Corporal Trim of our time 
say if we were to go before them with such a sentence as the 
following ?— 

In Lite latter event, that tlie decision lie comraunicatod to the military 
autburitic'R, ami that tliu irfituiction oooo laid upon these that (hey are te 
undei'tokc the tusk of heafirig into etibmisaiou our friend tho enemy, thofiill 
rc^nribiiity for doing this li.'indsotnely ehould vest in tlwm, whihi until 
tlto hard-pressed enemy finds himself forcoil to ask for terms, tho civifian 
riuiiMTit ought, qufuid hostilities and their connecting irieidonts, to efihee 
itself as niurii as possilde, reolking that tho roisoM of a tniUtaiy 

organiaation and of an army is to (h> the fighting part of the business, and 
they are Hktdy to saccecd all tho better, just in proportion as they are Idt 
alone to do work which is exclusively tedmical and professional. 

What are pontoons and fascines compared with such a paa'Ogniph 
os this P Why should a man go all tho way to fernls tel 
write it P Why could he not have written it just os well at 
home P An Eton boy, as the story ran, being asked to expUiiu 
how it was that the days were longer in summer thw in winter, 
answered that heat expanded everything and 90 expanded thedayr. 
Can it bu the ease that heat expnds sentences idso, and that a degree 
of infiatiun can bo attained in ludih* whUdi is scarcely possible in 
Fleet Street P We do not deny that there is a meaning to be got 
out of this vast and wandering paragraph by those who take tho 
trouble to go through it two or ihree.times. Nevertheless, 
Addison’s prudent oiriaen; after. reading it, might well shake his 
head oveaf it and aab h» neighbour wbot news the mall had 
brought. 

Wo have strung togetlier a low of the paessgoa in which this 
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Oorrespondont 19 at hia linest The whole coun try ie, by thia time 
60 used to everj^ thing extravagant in writing that without doubt 
most of the readers of the Dail^ Kews have read his letters with 
the utmost gravity/and have never for a moment suspected bow 
huge was the pile of rubbish that he had heaped up before them, 
and how few were the pearls he bad scattered over it. Honest 
FJuellen is not the only one who has been taken in when a 
man ^ has ** uttered as brave words at the bridge as you shall 
see in a summer’s day,” Nevertheless, oven if we live been 
imposed upon by the first reading, and have laid the news¬ 
paper down with the impression that we have understood what 
we have read, and have read what was worth reading, a second 

S erusal may, perhaps, open our eyes. Did you, we should 
ke to ask some reader of the paper, really understand the 
writer when he described a horse-boy who perches miscel- 
lanoously on any casual excrescence in the hind part of the 
vehicle*^? Can you follow his metaphors when he writes 
of “the red-tape of the recondite departments through which 
the simplest requirements must filter”!' Have you a clear 
notion of what lie means when he tells you of “ a sumptuous 
pile, the pride (mingled with nervousness) of a brilliant 
and efficient Public Works Department”? What is the 
sense that your mind gets out of such senfences as the 
following P—“ I .am absorbing time the outcome of which 
otherwise employed could scarcely fail to be the condign punish¬ 
ment of the Ameer.*' “ The ideal division of ruling labour is that 
the civilians should conduct negotiations,” &g. “ The strategic 
precedents of the past are being in initials followed.” “Its 
functions are exclusively auxilinry to the field and hospital pro¬ 
fessional functions of the surgeons, and take little, if any, cogni¬ 
zance of what may he called the collateral duties which are 
fultilled at home by the Army llo.spitul Corps.” There has been, 
no doubt, some advance in oducation since Addison’s time; but 
even now it is surely too much to expect that a prudent citizen 
can make much out of a total boulcvpt^mnent of the initial dis¬ 
positions,” “ the whole olln podridn of military appliances,” and of 
“ a break of gauge that had boon hustled into well-merited limbo.” 
And yet these phrases are all found within twelve lines. When 
the Correspondent describes how “ the jaggedness of a knife-like 
ridge was toned down by the wealth of foliage clinging to its 
edge,” we ought not to be so mucU surprised, for there are hun¬ 
dreds of sueb descriptions in the novel-writers of the day. But a 
protest might fairly he niised when the dogs of a certain town are 
described as wandering limping about os if tired of their aimless 
flaccid, lives. When wo come to read of the aimless flaccid life of 
a limping dog that wanders, we may, to use Our Special Correspon¬ 
dent's own words, e.xclaim, “ the keen edge of bewildered surprise 
has hardly begun to be blunted by consuetude.” 

Wo have this to bo thankful for. Big though his words are, he 
might have used still bigger. A story is told of a leading Ikiptist 
minister who was engaged to preach a sermon in a country chapel. 
The congregation, he was infonned, was a poor one, and so could 
not pay him more than a guinea and a half. At the end of the 
service the ciders were congratulating him on his eloquence. “ Do 
you call that an eloquent sermon?” be scornfully replied. “1 
should just like you to hear my three-guinea one.” lu like 
miiunor we could conceive the Correspondent of the Daily Neioa 
exclaiming, “ Do you call those big words P I should like you to 
sue the bigness my words would reach if I were once appointed 
Oorms^iondeiit to the Daily Tdpgraph.^ Whatever may be the 
result of the war, whether a scientific frontier is gained or not, 
the Queeu's ICnglish, wo fear, will have greatly the worst of it. 


^ one to with. Hr. Oladiione is iieveir sohamr 
literary as in hia^mtorical his “ Study the 

tion,” 88 the Abbd ealls it, is not a very happy specimen of htsUimMy 
style. It is somewhat heavy, inconsecutive, and at tiines oosem, 
and it hardly professes to deid ^rectly with the particular question 
raised the Abbd Martin in bis second article. Dr. liitt' idale on 
the other hand does address hiqiself very directly to the issue thus 
raised, and makes a great many points which the Abh 4 for the 
most part leaves untouched in his rejoinder. It is rather a juty 
that he has not given us a connected estimate of the Befonnation 
from his own point of view, instead of stringing together a seleo- 
tionof denunciatory eiftracts from Ritualist writers, chiefly firom tiie 
Church Review—a weekly publication which is not to be confounded 
with the totally distinct Church Quarterly JRcranr, and which is 
apparently given to indulging in strong language, though it is 
not always clear whether the passages cited ore firom leading 
articles or from the letters of correspondents. 

We liave another remark to mabe on the Abhd's use of these 
extracts, which illustrates a oharocteristio defect of his method of 
controversy, in his failure to grasp the exact point of the statement 
or argument ho is criticizing. Not only is there a broad diatino- 
lion as he admits, though he seems hardly to realize the full force 
of the admission, between the merits of the Reformation, as a 
whole, and the personal character and motives of the particular 
agents by whom it was brought about; but there is also an 
ambiguity in the use of the term “ Reformers.” If Dr. Littledale 
and others have spoken strongly against “ the Reformation ” and 
“ the Itelbrmers,” it is necessary to inquire in what precise sense 
they employ the words before proceeding to oigue from them. 
Now there is one marked peculiarity of the English as distinct 
from the Ooutinental or the Scotch Reformation; it was more a 
political than a religious movement. To atlirm this is not to deny 
that there were underlying c«au 8 es, moral and religious; still less is 
it to imply that the ultimate result, as exhibited in the English 
Church, may not be preferable to the rrotestaiitism of Scotland 
or Germany; that is. another question. But it is a iiict, so 
patent on the surface of history os to be noticed by writers 
of the most opposite schools of thought, that the Reformation 
in England was in its ori^du and actual progress a royal and aris¬ 
tocratic procedure ellccfod from above, and not, as elsewhere, a 
popular movement from below; it was more the work of princes 
and statesmen than oi' priests. And it follows that the part played 
in it by the “ RefoniiBrs ”—a name usually appropriated to the 
leading Protestant divines of the sixteenth century—was a 
different and less honourable one here than elsewhere. It is thus 
quite possible for a warm admirer of Lumber or C^vin or John 
Knox to have little I'espect for the Elizabethan or Edwardian 
bishops; Dr. Littledalo’s account c.g. of Oronmer, if it is Uiore 
violently worded, is hardly more unfavourable than Macaulay's. 
But the strong passages cited by the Abbd Martin, whatever be 
their value in other respects, all refer apparently to the details or 
agents of the English Reformation, and hardly touch the broader 
issue raised by Mr. Gladstone as to the relative merits, ethical and 
religious, of the Reformed and Romau Catholic systems of- l^Uef, 
consider^ in tliemselves. When again Mr. Gladstone meets the 
Abbd's appeal to the Ritualists by pointing to the Greeks and 
Kussiaiis, who are at least equally near the Latin communion in 
doctrinal sympathy, and yet hardly ever over to it, bis reply 
betrays the same sort of ignoratio eleneni. It virtually comes 
to saying that the ecclesiastical position of the Greek 
Church is much better than the Anglican ; but that is 
pother matter. The doctrinal approximation of the Ritual¬ 
ists was the ground he had urged for their conversion, and 
he is ^ so far from denying this close approximation in the 
case of the Easterns that he exaggerates it. For the Bonn Oon- 


TIIE ABBC MARTIN’S REJOINDER. 

S OME months ago the Abb 6 Martin contributed to the Mne- 
teenth Century an article on Ritualism, which was noticed at 
the time in our columns, lie has since written anotW in the 
Contemporary Revino under the title of “ What Hinders 
Ritualists from becoming Roman Catliolics,” conceived in a 
diflereiit and far more controversial spirit—so diflerent indeed as 
to have not unnaturally suggested to liis critics the notion that it 
WHS a palinode, uiged or exacted bj' authority, of the too favour¬ 
able estimate previously exiiressed.*' He assures us it was not so, 
and of course his word must be taken on a point of which he 
alone con have any certain knowledge, hut tbe foot remains of a 
conspicuous diveigence of tone between the two papers, however 
it may be explained. Two replies to tbe second of them have 
appeared in the Contetnporary^ from Mr. Gladstone and Dr. Little- 
dale, to which the Abb^ oilers a “ Rejoinder ” in the current 
number of the same magazine. It is not nearly such pleasant 
reading as his first article, partly from its directly contxoversial 
cborfujter, but still more from what may bo called its scrappy 
stylo. There is no one sustained and continuous lino of 
argument, Imt we have a sertes of hits now at one of 
hiB antagonists, now at the other, while here and there 
Bucc^ive pages are devoted to maintaiuiiij^ the ordinary 
plea for the Homan Oatholic position as opposed to the Protestant 
^ the A^hcan. It is a kind of three-cseruered duel in which the 
rival TOmbatants deal heavy strokes without ever seeming to come 
into close contact with each other. We are not blaming the Abbd 
for this. It was of course impossible within the limits of a single 
article to traverse the ground occupied by both, or periis^y 
either, of lus antagonists. Nor is Mr. Gladstone's pa^r a very 


ferences, so far from leading the Greeks and Russians to recognize 
that there was no difference between themselves and the Latin 
Church about the FiHoque^ as be says, broke down mainly through 
the difficult of coming to any satisfactoiy understanding on we 
subject. Moreover it is not very obvious on his own showing how 
the ecclesiastical position of itlie Greeks is so much betttt than 
that of the Ritualists, for one point on which both alike are repre¬ 
sented differing .from Rome is the supreme jurisdiction wd 
infallibility of the Pope,” which, if true at all, must surely be a 
■ fundamental truth aflbetingor rather constituting the very 
of the faith and of the essential oiganization of tbe Church. 

The Abbd enlivens his argument by occasional Mer dicta about 
matters of fact, which are sufficiently startling, but are assumed 
to bo too obvious to require any semblance of proof; at all events 
none is attempted. Thus after dwelling on the donbtfulnpss of 
Anglican Orders, as shown from the careless administration of 
baptism, ho adds:—“ This fact is, indeed, so patent that for the last 
two years we have heard eftm of Anglican miette who have eought 
ordinatim elaewhere” Where he has heard this remarlmble piece of 
newB,or where the priests in question can have sought»and,as we are 
left to infor, ohtmued—this supplementary ordination, is not ex¬ 
plained ; indeed it would seem from a stUl-inore puzzling announce¬ 
ment on the next page that they could hot explain themsalvai. 
“ What, in fact, are the Ritualiste doing P They are Uving in 
daily contact with men whom they know to be beretica, and mom 
they t^t at such» They are contenting themselvea with 
which theydenow are regarded as dnbioaB. nrhich they then^vee 
believe to be eof ox they go elsewhere seekfoig oontmWtd 
fi^om they know not what buhop or What eect*^ It i« haidilir 
aary to “la conduct like thia 
honest. But we may foiily aak the writar whether 



namlloiiB revda^ona to t» received on hie own t]p»a dixiH. It it 
the duly evideiiGe he olf^. There ie nnother ourioue passage 
eboat historical &ctB on wfaloli we should like to ask him a ques¬ 
tion. Of rdihal Manning oncse said that the appeal to history is a 
heresy and treason, and the AbhS quotes, amplKies, and endorses 
the etatementi and expends some nsgus in defending it. ** A 
OathoHc,*^ h^ tells us, “ who should adhere to the testimony 
of history, when it appears to contradict the Church, and 
should do this deliberately and knowingly, would cease to 
belong to the Ohurch. He would be no longer a Oatholic, for he 
vfroula be guilty, not merely of treason and heresy, but of apo¬ 
stasy." And he goes on to illustrate the futility of '* those appeals 
to history " from the opposite views taken by Mr. h'reemau^ and 
Mr. Froude of the character of Bucket. No doubt there is ample 
room for divemity of opinion as to the characters, and inter¬ 
dependence of events, sometimes even, though much seldomer, 
as to the bare facts of history. But does the Abbd mean to 
deny that there are many historical facts which it would be as 
irrational to question as it would bo e.g. to question the existence 
of Julius Cmsar or Queen Elizabeth? If he does me.'m this hn 
would do well to reflect that Ohrislianity is an historical religion, and 
that the Pyrrhonism which maybe useful in Ultramontane enutro- 
versy is eoudly available against the primarj' evidence of Ilevela- 
tioo. If he does not mean it, we should like to ask him wb/it a 
OothoUc ” is to do who feels convincod—os the experience of the 
last few years proves many Roman Catholics to be convinced— 
that “ the testimony of history appears to contradict,” and does 
contradict, the Vatican dogma of papal infallibility? It is 
for instance a fact, demonstrated on the most uninipuachablo Roman 
Oatholic testimony, that Honoriiis ofHcially declared the 
Monothelite heresy to be an open question, and was anathematized 
by three Ecumenical Councils for doing so. It is a fact similarly 
established that a later Pope oilicially declared the Cupernican 
system to bo false and erroneous, is a Catholic who “ adheres to 
the testimony of hislory” on these points “guilty of treason, 
heresy, and apostasy,” and bound, if ho desires to continue a 
Oatholic, to say, “ So much the worse for tU(J facts ” P l)r. little- 
dale's assertion that “ the Papal claims have absolutely no other 
basis” than the False Decretals may be allowed to be too sweeping. 
The Iffldoriau forgery formalized pretensions which had, to a great 
extent, been already put forward, but it both enlarged and 
materially aided to ux and establish thorn. And when the Abbd 
Biiys, “ It was not Decrebtls in hand that the Popes took possession 
of the government of the Catholic w'orld,” he should remember 
that the Decretals supervened on a long line of previous Roman 
forgeries, and that it certainly was “ decretals in hand " that, the 
Popes retained and extended the jurisdiction which those earlier 
imbrications had helped them to acquire. But it is dilUcult to 
carry on an liistorical argument with a writer who gravely speaks 
of tne Vatican dogma ns “ formerly denied, or rather disputed by 
some/aw, but affirmed [he apparently means always affirmed] by 
the great majority of Catholics,” and of its definition as strictly 
analogous to too definitions of the four first Ecumenical Councils. 

Towards the close of bis paper the writer does undertake to meet 
three distinct alleg.ition^j ot his opponents—us to the greater iiillu- 
•ence of tbe Pagan HunaissanGe in Catholic countries, the greater 
hold of Christianity on the upper and middle classes in England, 
and the higher intellectual and social status of the English clergy. 
His reply virtually admits the alleged facts, but proceeds to give ii 
plausible account of tliem from his own point of view, which how¬ 
ever owes much of its plausibility to leaving many important 
elements of the case out of consideration. Into that omission 
however we have no room to enter here. Still less can wo enter 
on the vast qiiosiion of the relative claims of liberty and authority 
which the Abbd has compressed into two qf his closing pages, but 
can hardly be said to have exhausted. We must observe however 
that if he means to deny that the reebnstitution of the French 
Church under the Concordat of Pius VII. with Napoleon was the 
most high-haiided and autocratic act—whatever may have been its 
motives or excuse—over attempted by any Pope, at least up to 
the time of Pius IX«, he cannot expect those who “ adhere 
to the testimony of history ” to agree with him. The late Bishop 
Thirlwall, a studiously cold and impartial critic, speaks quite as 
decidedly on that point os Dr. Littiedole. Nor can anything be 
more unsatis&ctorv than the somewhat angry reply—whiA is 
really no reply at all—given in a short note to the allegatioiis 
made over and over a^min on what looks like the clearest evidence 
as to the practical enuavoment of the French and Belgian priest¬ 
hood, if not of the “ Angle-Roman ” clergy also, by their depri¬ 
vation of all canonical rights. The Abbd's first paper showed that 
he was not altogether unconscious of the evils of this state of 
thin^ himself. He may be very sure that he would be doing a 
better service to his Ohurch by seeking to romody than by at¬ 
tempting to extenuate or conceal it. 


UNIVEESITt SENTIMENT IN ENGLAND AND GERMANY. 

TT is commonly said that most educated men, in looking back on 
JL t h^i r phiversily Ufb, will feel that the positive knowledge 
which they acquired l^s only a small part of their obligations 
to it. To a studious m(Ui| what he Icarnea at college is very soon 
entweigbed by what ha learns afterwards; and even in the strictly 
^ ad^&oc sphere it is the haUt of mind and method o£ work, and 
not amount iil intomation collected, for which he will thank 


his University training. The mass of University men ers Iqt 
meane Studious, and learn little or nothing at college; but it Is # 
commonplace to say that they are nevertheless a gr^t deal the 
better for having gone there. Opinione may differ as to the exact' 
value of the ce^t of mind and manner formed at Oxford and 0 am- 
hridp», hut nearly everybody admits that it has a value, and that e 
man is happier and more likely to take a good position in the world 
for sharing in it. The tone or spirit which, speaking roughly, 
marks a University man, is felt to ne more desirame than the tone 
or spirit which marks either the uneducated commercial or the un¬ 
educated fashionable class. And this distinction does not hold good 
for England only. Nowhere is the lino between the Shtdirter and 
the nicM Studtrtn' more clearly drawn than in Germany. Nowhere 
docs a man who has had a University education pride himself 
more on it, and feel more distinctly that it cuts him off both from 
the Junker on the one hand and from the IViiUster on the other. 
Blit the pai'ticular shape and colour which his feeling takes differ 
conSidon\blv from the mode of lOnglish sentiment on the same 
subject. Tho books which treat of German Universities hardly 
touch on this aide of the question at all; but the following state¬ 
ment of some of the points of contrast between English and 
German feeling iu this particular will perhaps bo recognized as 
true by those who are familiar with both. 

Tho most characteri.stic feature in a German University which 
strikes an observer lirst coming from FiOgland is its perfect 
freedom. Tho German student chooses his own lodgings, gots 
up or lies ill bed, goes to lecture or does not go to lecture, 
eats and drinks, works and plays, exactly as he pleases. Morning 
chapels, Sunday chapels,'compulsory lectures, dinners in hall, 
proctors, tutors, masters, and bulldogs are institutions which can 
only be made intfslligible to him by long and elaborate explana¬ 
tion. He prides himself on his “Eerntreilieit” ns much as tlie 
Professor does on his “ Lehrfreiheit.” lie chooses, out of a largo 
list of lectures for the coming “Semester,” those which suit him, 
and attends them or not ns be likes, ^'his freedom would seem 
anything but dosirablo to tho mass of English parents, and there 
nro Germans whose opinion is of weight, like Dr. Dollingor, who 
hold that it is carried too far. It is curious, however, that one chief 
reason he gives for his opinion is not so much that a system of super¬ 
vision such os prevails in England would be a good thing for the 
student as that it vrould save the parent from sleepless nights of 
anxiety. But the great body of University opinion in Germany 
is strongly in favour of keeping things as they are ; and with all 
this freedom, tho average of hard workers is certainly greater there 
than in England. But the important point to be We noticed is 
this. ‘The German student comes from his gymnasium, where ho 
is under restraints which an Etonian would not And at all to his 
taste, into a life in which he is (honjuglijy his own master; and 
on leaving the University he passes again into a life where, from 
a variety of causes, some social, some political, and some 
economical, he has considerably legs freedom of movement than 
an J^lnglishman of the corresponding class.' I'he Universitv career 
of a German stands therefore as tho oasis of freedom in 
a life of drill and hard compulsory work. And these three or four 
years of liberty come just at tho time of life when liberty is most 
appreciated, when iudividualily is most vigorous, when false 
restraint is most ruinous, when the character and mind are taking 
definite shape, and when the need and capacity for enjoyment are 
groiitcst.' It is no wonder ilmt tho freedom which iV. Dultinger 
holds to be an evil, and which would frighten away most liSnglish 
parents from sending their sons to the llniversities at all, is pre¬ 
cisely what gives such a lialo to tho Gernwn student's recollections 
of his University career. And, further, the liberty qf choice 
which the German has iu his studies causes him to look on them 
with a genuine liking. At all events, the cases arc very mimeious 
where a student works with an honest enthusiasm for his worlc 
and is not ashamed to avow it. It is quite on accident whether 
the compulsory work done by a man of intellectual tastes at an 
English university interests him at all. In many coses it does 
not. He often does the worli because he must, and'he would have 
chosen something else if he bad boon free to do so. Wbat he 
remembers with most pleasure is the intellectual atmosphere he 
lived in, and the leisure he had for pursuing independently his 
own private reading. But the German has both freedom of choice 
and a far wider range of choice in his studies; and this, if he be 
a man of any mind, enhances incalculably the interest which he 
takes in thorn. 

Another important element iu the German student’s feeling is 
his personal relation the J'rofessor. There is hardly any analogy 
to this in England. One or two men there may lie at EnfirlisJi 
Univexsities whose “ influence ” is of decisive weight with consider¬ 
able numbers of those witliin its reach ; but, on the whole, it is 
the genius of the place and not the personality of individuals 
which shapes character at Oxford and Oambridgo. One of aeveml 
reasons for this lies in the fact that the great names in 
English literature and science are not commonly found among 
the teaching body at the Universities. In Germany they 
are. PrivatgdehrtfTt the scholar living on his own means, 
is rare in Germany as compared with England, partly beeausb 
Germany is poorer, and ^rtly because the learned German 
I generally holds the sound opinion that his independent research 
I gains rather than loses by his giving up a part of his time to 
I teaching. The German student is consequently brought into 
! contact with a elaas of men whom Eugltma he would only 
know by £une. - No doubt there an eminent men who teach at 
I Oxford and Oambridgo.; but the mass of the teaching is done by 
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coUego lecturerB Aod coadjes, of whom it would be iryaical to say 
that they are all of them eminent men. A few yean ago there 
were lecturing side by side at Heidelberg—not by any means one 
of the largest Unmrsitios—Helmholtz, Dunsen, Kirchofl*, Zeller, 
Troitechke, Vangerow, and Kiihno, not to mention others. And, 
farther, the absence of collegiate life, and of any disciplinary re¬ 
lation between the teacher and tlie pupil, makes the social inter¬ 
course between the two free and independent to a degree unknown 
in England. No more ghtislly parody of society as it should be 
could he devised by human ingenuity than the entertainments 
given by the head of a college to his undergraduates. The host 
must be nothing short of a inirnrhi of social tact if he succeeds in 
putting to diglit the ituMibus of stiflhess and boredom which 
broods over the scene. In (jeriiianv n tie of genuine friendship 
and comradeship can easily grow up between thff professor and the 
pupil; and a man whose reputalicui exttUids over Kiirope may he 
seen sitting in a beer-garden over a pipe and a glass of' JVuwr 
with young fellows who might he hia grandsons. A well-known 
German historian, now dead, once full in with a purtv of his 
pupils in a wine-cellar. 1 Icing no less eminent as a wine-critic 
than as an historian, he took the opportunity to give his disciples a 
dissertation on the Rhenish vintages, and wound up a emupre- 
hensivo discourse with the wyjds, *• Now, gentlemen, having had 
the theory, Jut us proceed to the practice.” And so thuy did. 
Some years later one of the party said .of the doceasud sage, “ That 
was a man for whom we would ha\e done anything.” 

There seems to ho no doiiht that the German student, while 
getting through, on the avoragt;, more work than the English 
student, somehow contrives also to lead a more jovial life. If docu¬ 
mentary illustration of tliis is wanted, it will he found in plenty 
by opening a Commershuah^ or book of students’ songs. The 
mournful note is only struck when the time comes to take leave 
of the University, to drink the lust glass at the familiar to 

give the last shake of the hand to the old comrades, and then to 
go out into the everyday world:— 

Sic zogon mil ^'cscnktem Blick 
iu das I’htlihlurlunil zurUck. 

This is certainly nut the tone of mind in which a man quits 
Oxford or Cambridge lor hia journey through life. Regrets he 
may have, and will have, if his course at college has beeu at ail 
prosperous *, but he will feel that he is leaving a narrower for a 
wider and fuller life, that be is sludiing otF restraints which ho has 
outgrown, that ho is about to face dilliculties and responsibilities 
for which he is ripe, ami that, even if he is going into harness in 
Loudon or the country, the world is before him, and not behind 
him. A German Bmmter has left-more of the world behind him 
at the University than he htids in his new pursuits. 

A foreigner, it is true, will find a good deal to criticize in 
German IJniversity life. Rut the things he is inclined to find 
fault with will hardly be adiuilted to he defects by the German, 
or, if they are allowed to be sp, they so hang together with the 
^neral conditions of German society that he will treat them as 
incidental failing.'* which cannot be cured without paying an alto¬ 
gether disprojportionate price lor their removal. And the feeling 
of a German for his University, like that of an Englishman for his, is 
determined by its good sides, byjihe happiness he has enjoyed there, 
by the means* which it has put into his hands for future success in 
life, and by the hold which it has got on bis imagination. In 
anything like a complete comparison of the rehitive merits of 
English and German higher education, a groat deal would have to 
be taken into account which cun here be ignor,ed. We are not for 
the present concorned to show that one is better or worse than the 
other, bu^ to discriminate, as far as may be, between the kinds of 
eentimeut which they severally call forth. 

And there are many points in wrUicb au Englishman would lose 
by exchanging his college ex^teriences for those of a German Uni¬ 
versity. They are localized in the case of the Englishman in one 
University, and thereby gain imuieti.sely in tenacity. A German 
divides his time between two, three, or four Universities, aud 
what he may gain in the way of a wider range of teaching, he jmys 
for by the loss of steady associations and prolonged friendsliips. 
In England the student—leaving the very exceptional cases out of 
Account in which ho goes to both—-spends bis three or four years 
At one of the two great Universities. He also, except in the un¬ 
usual instance of migration, spuntU it at the same college. He 
sacrifices, it is true, a certain amount of freedom, which, consider¬ 
ing the late development of lOuglisbmen, ho would hardly know 
what to do with even if be had it; hut, iu return for this, he 
lives in an atmosphere which is cormiuly calculated far more than 
that of a German University to vromoto the social virtues and 
graces. The loyal feeling with which an Englishman looks back 
on his old college, rich n ith so many concontrated associations, is 
of another quoliiy than that which lie would experience if—which 
would be about tbe nearest parallel in England to the German 
practice—he were a non-collegiate student for a year both at 
Oxford and Cambridge, and tlieu wound up with a year and a 
half at University College, Uondon. It cauuotbe doubted that the 
German habit has itii advantages if intellei'tuul development'only 
is had in sight. Rut it is incumpaliblo with the collegiate system; 
and to tlm collegiate system, as many will think, the best results 
And the happiest raemorivs of iMiglish University education are due. 
It is at all events the coBegu-*, and the ellect that college life 
has upon diameter, that most impress foreign observers. These 
will olteu rate the inteUcctual work done at English Universities 
lower than we do ourRulvos, and lower perhaps than it deserves: 
bat they a^ree that, as a training in all that constitutes the geode¬ 


man and the man of honour, there is eliewh^ iMdog Efce 
these institutions offer. Gentlemen indeed and iseii of Imnoor 
are to be found in Germany as well as here \ bat it may bo doubted 
whether they are formed at a German Univorsityi whether they am 
in any sense a direct product of the life which the ttodent there 
leads. Nothing probably so tends to keep up the standard of eharacter 
throughout this country, and to make the ideal of life a Hbend end 
humane as well as a stnet one, as do our English Univeraiti^ A 
German is saved by his University life from Ihe narrow horUon of 
the Philuter; be may learn more, and maybe made^Amifiarwith a 
larger and more varied range of subjects, than the EogUsb^n; laife 
he does not escape tbe commonness of taste and j^rceprion which 
mark the Philister; or, if he does, he owes it to his home and^ to 
the society he hue been brought up in. The English Univmsities, 
now that they are more and more largely frequented by the middle 
class, ore efiecting a gradual transformation of it. How many of 
this class must be thankful to Oxford and Cambridge, as much Ibr 
what they unlearned ns for wliat they learned there. 

it is another question how far the increasing educational needa 
of the country can be adequately met by the old Univemities, and 
what form the new institutions created to meet these wants should 
take. They may probably have to be, as some already are, 
modelled much more on the German system than on th^ of tbe 
old Universities in b'ngland. They will doubtless do work, 
only it will not be the same work as that done by Oxfend and 
Cambridge. 


A SUN’DAT BATH AT WHITECHAPEL. 

A WELL-KNOWN Judge of fifty years since used to reUte, 
among his experiences as a junior barrister, how once on 
circuit he was invited to spend a Sunday with two excellent and 
elderly ladies, his relatives. His hostesses, on bidding him the 
Saturday good-night, mentioned in a matter-of-course way that 
his shaving-water would be brought up immediately; and, observ¬ 
ing in his countenance some expression of perplexity, added, 
severely, John, yoii eannot shave on the Sabbath.” The extreme 
limit of religious scruple, in England at least, would not now 
oxtend to such a prohibition *, nor would the strictest household 
require the Sunday pudding to be eaten from the same plate as 
that which had served for the meat, as is known to have Men an 
occasional detail of Sabbatic ritual about a century ago. The 
heads of families who insisted on these austere rules were sincere 
in their convictions of religious duty ; and tbe same sincerity must 
bo allowed to characterize their modem successors, who would 
smile at such regulations, even while they are advocating others 
which their successors in turn can scarcely he expected to regard 
08 of binding force. The prohibition of the Sunday bath is, if 
anything, an austerity more mortifying to the dviliz^ flesh than 
the prohibition of tbe Sunday razor. As a ceremonial law the 
latter would now scarcely be regarded as burdensome | and there 
is a certain grote^ueness in the hardship of substitnting £or the 
commandment ** Tnou shalt not shave ’’—which few men care to 
break—the ordinance ThOu shalt not wash,*’ which, except as- 
regarded face and hands, was held during the lek^ of the 
Georges in somewhat general observance. The Duke Of St. James, 
it will be remembered, created quite a sensation by asking for a 
bath at the coaching inn in Holboro. No castoiner faM ever 
before been known to make such a requisition at the Dragon 
with Two Tails ” ; the chambermaid would ask the waiter, 
who believed the ^ntleman could get a bath at the ** HuBumims,” 
while the ostler m his turn acutely suspected a (Aaracter so 
eccentric of a device for cheAting the landlady. Wn do imt hint 
that members of the junior Bar of our day can Ky notability find 
themselves guests in an establishment where the noet or hostess 
confiscates aU the tubs ” on Saturday night,^ and locks them np< 
out of harm’s way till dawn on Monday. ^ It is probable that the 
most pronounced Sabbatarian would hesitate at such a harbariaaa 
in private life, and the lamt advanced section of our lUtualist con¬ 
temporaries not yet pmposed a too exact return to'oertoin par- 
ticulara of the ascetic rule which may be traoed among Uie 
Ohrittian antiquities of monasticism. 

Rut the golden rule moves slowly in its lecosnized i^Iicatm 
from the life of private households to the life of the oommunity i 
and in no respect is this progress more sluggish thin in the ritual 
of what, in order to avoid even the appeaxanoe of on offmsivo 
name, we may designate as Sabbatism. The very strict Sabbatist, 
who will not use his own carriage or hones on She day whadk W 
calls the ** Sabbath,” is consistent in his objeetioa to 4ie SundiM 
cab, omnibus, or train; hut the number of these e9BCspti(Ma% 
ascetic ceremuniolists is small. Tbe case of the sealot who>mlaiihig 
to sanction the opening of a puhlic-houee or a Uttteilu^ fev wo- 
visions on Sunday, locks the doors of his own larder and ceUara 
(including the cellaret), and puts the keys in his jpocket, hao 
never yet, so far as we liave heard, been met with in praeUoal 
experience; nor ore we aware that any ope, however stnaim 
may be his conscientious convictious against the publm 
use of soap and water on Sunday, has held it m ^ 

consistency to abstain from washing himself. Thdre 
places on this earth, or even within the four seas, wheM ^e air m 
BO pure, tbe smoke so absolutely infinitesimal, dust so uahno^^a 
phenomenon, and domestic surroundings so spates^ Is g 

superfluity, and nothing but the creases disthmaibei jtha' UiMm 
which is received the lattsdeess from mmHk aIm voiifiiej, 
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tet low tibut tliMe ethereal abodes of the blessed are not to be 
•Msbt %itblA ■Ottwi of the halU of Whitechapel Church, or in the 
xiflloiia ahottt Pettiooet Lane. Just to the eastwai'd of that 
fiiaioili laaa^ known in polite English and to the map-makers as 
liiddkieK Street, a parallel thoroughfare called Goulaton Street 
Tons p4Hlhw«Jrd from Whitechapel, add a notice at its corner gives 
a direetion to certain public btMhs established about thirty years 
eineo, which would appear, aocording to tbo intention 6f \Ueir 
pTomoteiB, to have been available for use during some hours on 
S^ndajr mornings from the date of their original opening by the 
^ late Prince Consoirt. The reports in the local newspa}terA, lio wevur, 
* exhibit some discrepancies in reference ti:> Uiis point, and it is not 
<clear whether the baths were actually used on Sundays during tJie 
incumbency of the late Dean of Lichfield, Mr. Oliampneys, and his 
eucceesor. In course of timt^ this institution bt^came liaiiip<‘red by 
debt, and it was temporarily closed. For its revival, or re-oponing, 
}he promoters acknowledge themselves largely indebted to the aid 
of the late Mr. Kingsley, and Die debts liuvin'g all beeif j>a‘ul, tin; 
baths were some lime since handed over, with a balance of 1,500/. 
to spare, to the Vestry of Whitechapel. Upon, or soon niter this 
xe-opening of the baths, the Sunday question ” was raisetl; and 
At leng^, on the 17th of July in the present year, the following 
resolution is reported to have been carried and* plricod on the 
minutes of the vestry, at a meeting alleged to have been but thinly 
attended t —That the payments for saiarieB be sanctioned .only on 
<;otidition that the baths be opened on Sunday moruinga not later 
than nine o’clock.” The wording of the resolution is indistinct, but 
its meaning is elsewhere shown to be that the baths were to bo open 
for two hours, from seven to nine o’clock, every Sunday morning; 
'and the resolution has been csirried into ellect during the summer and 
autumn; not, however, wilbout provoking an active and ]>c*worful 
opposition. Tho usual preJimin.-.ries to an English contest woro 
of course duly gone through, in the shape of much local can- 
Tassing and correspondence. A grtuit deal of irrelevant matter 
was imported into Die discussion, principally, it would seem, for 
the salie of iniluencing the .lowish vote or othorwiso turning to 
account Die existence of a largo Jewish population in tho neigh¬ 
bourhood; and finally the battle was fought out in the Vef^try, on 
November 19th, upon a motion to rescind the resolution of 
July, with the result, wo are hapy)y to any, of a complete victory 
for the upholders of the resolution, and a defeat for tbo fciab- 
batist party, which, it may bo hoped, they will accept in tho 
same franlt and honourable spirit with whicli They conducted the 
debate. It is the fashion to speak witli some contempt of 
Vestiy discussioDB generally; althoiigh some quallficjitiohs of 
compassionate allowance .me thrown in for tlio benefit of those 
in the .East-End, where tho members nro supposed “ not to know 
an^y bettor”—tho people who really “do not know any btdter ’ 
being often, as it bapp^ms, tlio critics, in this itistanoo tlic 
attack and defence were entrusted to able and experienced 
hands, and tho manner in which the debate was carried to its issue 
in a majority of 18 to ii in support of tho previous I'eaoliition of 
the Vestry might be studied with advantage in more conspicuous 
TOprcHontative assemblies. The yabbatist juirly was led by Mr. 
Kitto, the rector of Whitechapel, whose character ami work main¬ 
tain worthily the honoured name which he buMrs, and who was 
supported by Mr. Gladding—.a name not unfamiliar to lovers and 
buyers of old books; while the defence of tho Vestry was in the 
main sustained by Mr. Donald Munro, a practical admiiiistmlor 
And speaker, whose connexion with Whitechapel and the adjoin¬ 
ing hamlet of Mile End Old Town has been of great advantage to 
both parishes, and at the sfime time has involved him in an 
nniisual shore of local work, including the chairuiauship of a large 
Board of Guardians and a commisaion as Major of V^dufitcers. 
The question wtis well and tem|>tmvt,ely argued by the leadens on 
each side in a way which calls for no special ivinurk ; and the plat- 
fonn type of reasoning which .sets out from a petifio pmicipii wna 
Adopted by Mr. (Dadding more in personal justificatioji of his 
own course Diau in dogmatic censure of his opponents. 

He held a breach of the Obristiau Habbath to be a breacU 
Af God’s law ” which might “ result in a complete subversion 
of all national prosperity and power; and, holding so important 
a view of tho question, it was not to him a matUn* of light con- 
AsquQOOO ” whether the resolution of the Vestry should be rescinded 
•or confirmed. This is a line which any spi^iker is ju.slific<l in 
Adopting; and a man who has the candour to allow that he is 
argtuttg cm his own personal opinion is in a fair way to admit a 
diange in his opinion if he can oe shown to be mistaken. 

Tbeve is something peculhurlv unhappy in tho choice of ground 
made ^ the SaBbalists of Whitechapel for the defence of their 
BOHDon. It is not only that their objection to allow any one to 
go and wa^ in a public bath on what they describe m tbo 
Sabbath must at once recall a similar outcry mised in relation to 
whttt trai' in fret and in law the Sabbath, and must raise the 
quesDonVhetber Goulaton Street is outside the pale of the per¬ 
mission which could include Siloam, but that the restrictic n which 
they have advocated afiects the very principle of tlial profound 
** compassion for the mulDtude ” wh^h they themselves acknow¬ 
ledge as the guide of thMr actions. The llector of Whitechaj^l, 
if he has not actnally been the leuler of a rcctnit spiritual mission 
fynrtftg the East^nd poor, has been one of its most zealous and pro- 
sinentisiBsiansries; and among the external and material aids to the 
^ ai such a mtssion many who sympathize with him in its 

ipeeial (^jeots will be disposed to assign no inconsiderable place to 
Se Ooulston Street Sunday morning baths. If any one wishes to 
put. to the test, let him take an evening walk—on 


Saturday by preference—from Aldgate eastward, and, paufiog 
Petticoat Ijiwe and Goulaton Street and Mr. Gladding'a great 
bouse of books, keep on the north side of the VVhiteoliapel Hoad 
DU he tui'us into the old Dog Uow (thov call it Cambridge Road 
now) on his left, where the Alile End (jato used to stand. I.At 
him mix with the crowds about thtt Alreot stalls and the smaller 
shops; they are not roughs or pickpoekt^ls, and he need have no 
fear; there are too many worn and haggard fitccs, esuecially 
among Die women; but he will fmJ that, they will sliow him iu> 
want of respect, because they respect tUenisolvee. llis eye will 
lull him by tho light of gas and tlio flare of naphtha, Aud a faint 
pervtiiluig odour will inform tinoiher sense, that the workers iu 
their w'orkday cJotljo.s .stand iu need of baths and washliousos 
both. When Sunday conics, unless they win put on bettor attire, 
they will not caro to ho .seen iu the streets. About twenty 
yo.irs ago a serious raistoko was uuido, although soon coirecicd by 
cxpcrimico, in the. issue of noliee.'s of special religious services to 
which the East-hhul hiboui'ing poor wi-re invited, with Die post¬ 
script, ‘•Come in yonr working chithes.” Thosi* who were so 
addressed hud too liiucli resja'ct for theniselvo.'^ and for each other 
to do anything of tho s^-rt, and fortunuUdy wore in sevoi-al instances 
frank enough to say so. There can be no doubt that iu tho 
Sunday wash as important a conlrihutory to sell-respect is to bo 
anticipated as exists already in flie Sunday clothes, 'i’ho custom 
which in the more woll-to-ilo clns.ses has already, to a degree for¬ 
merly unknown, added tho reejuiromont of personal cleanliness to 
the claims of dic-ss, is extending and will extend further in it# range; 
and the old sneer at “ tho groat unvvn.'»hed ” will need to seek for ita 
point lower ami lower in Diu social scalo. Meanwhile it is impossible) 

I that the “ tub ” ol‘ mob comfortably appointed life can find a 
' place, in the home of the workman. Tho conditions in which ho is 
obliged to livo are familiar to every one, and no argument 
oil such a point U nei'essary. It is not so long ngo that, in 
large districts of London, bo had only too ready a retort 
upon tho.so who told him to drink water instead of gin. He 
could nlways get gin, ho said; but it was not always so easy to 
get water, especiiiliy on Sundays. 'J’his evil has been renicdiod ; 
find now that he has water to drink he must luive water to wash 
in if ho chi)08o.s. For this tho public baths provide him a public- 
house, and, oven on the narrower ground of wliai might be called 
sectai'iaaism, the opening of such baths for a few hours on Bunday 
morning will bo duronded, wo may conlideiiDy unticipato, before 
inanv years arc past, ns one of Do'se worlks of “ necessity, piety, and 
charity ” which tho Htrictest Sabbati.st has always allowed to be 
lawful. The Rector of Whitceh.qiel and tho minority of the 
Vestry have held gallantly by a positioii which they have Diought 
it thoir duty to defend. Tliey fire entitled to march out from it 
with all the honours of war; and we trust that they will make no 
future attcmiJt to recover it. 


SCOTTISH FESTIVITIES 

'’'piIE Scotch were keeping the festival of their patron Saint last 
J- Saturday, and a merry liiu^ they must havo had iu many 
places. For the Scotch aro riot oiily clannish, but eminently 
sociable, and they gladly welcome any iloccnt pretext for i^thoring 
on an occasion that is “ out of tho common.” A.s is w’eilknown, 
they do not ||llebrato Saints’ days with religious ceremonial, since 
the’semblance of siuieraiitioLiB llomish riti's is an utter abomina¬ 
tion in tho eyes of Freshytorians. Ilut secular observance round 
the festive board is a dilleriuiL ibing altogether, and no people 
are in the habit of making holiday more luiarivly than are Die Scotch. 
The Scotch peasant lives a hard lil'o. No doubt he has generally 
plenty to eat, and ho i.s invariably blessed with an odmiruble appe- 
tito ; but his fare is simple, to say the least of it, and tho ?nstm ot 
his meals i.s decidedly nionotonous. 'I'liey consist of oatmeal ip 
one sluipo or another—served in nm ricigo, iu cukes, or in the sub¬ 
stantial brose that is Ihivourcd witli the vegelables from his garden- 
patch or kill e-yard. Cheese is a luxury within his reach, but ho 
Seldom 8ee.s auimtj food from one month’s end to the otlinr; 
and even the bacon of the English labourer is not an institu¬ 
tion of the country. There are no inviting Hitches suspended in 
broad chimneys; but tho porridge-pot is swinging' from its crook 
over tho smouldering fire of peat in the ingle. He can scarcely be 
called an usootic, for he thrives and works 011 his wholesome We. 
And when he has tbo chance of holding high carnival, at 
somebody dee’s expense, be shows a lively cajiacity for making 
himself happy. There may be more boisterous mirth and 
** divilment ” at an Irish wake or wedding, but ^e doubt if there is 
so much hearty enjoyment as at a Scotch coraiiig-of-uge or harvest- 
Wme dinner, with tuo ball that prolongs the entertainment to oock- 
crow. The great joints of boiled and roast meat, tho vast platter¬ 
fuls of cabbages and turnips, the paddings and Ibe wedges*of broad 
knd cheese lUsappear as by euchautiuent. Bound stomoebB that 
have been Jraiued upon oatmeal have no notion of indigestion, 
either on tho day or the morrow. The beer that goes its rounds, 
though unadulterated malt, may scarcely come up to the standard 
of liinglish consumers. But then those who swallow it are not 
hypercritical, and the whisky that accompanies it, taken “neat^' or 
in the form of toddy, is an miallible specific against weaWeas or 
acidity. The conversation neither dregs nor is dull. There is 
abundimce of that dry humour which Bean Ramsay illus* 
trated so happily in his vokimes of anecdote; and faces that 
seem hard and unsympatheDc in repose pucker into an 
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infinity of laughter-twinkling wrinklefl. Then cdme the speechea, 
wiien the clow has been drawn< And the tumblers set down, and 
when the eteam from the circling ju^a of toddy ^rfutuea the apart* 
ment with its fragrance. The Lowland Scotch are' not like the 
Southern races, natural orators. Ihey have neither perfervid 
eloquence of exprea< 4 ion nor the graces of action and delivery. But 
there are many of them who with much Kelf-composure haye wit at 
will, whatever Sydney Smith may have wiid to the contrary. The 
speeches have generally mure or less raciuHAs, heenuee tiie spealters 
have been selected for well-tried quulities. Tlio laird or the larmcr- 
host may bo brilliant when on liis legs or he may not; although, 
as ho may be Assumed to be on the beat of terms with his guests, 
the matter of his remarks is pretty sure to rocommend them. But 
the minister who is invited at* ojuio is a speaker by practice and 

J uofession ; and though tediousuess is apt to be his b<.f 8 eiting sin, 
or the most part he keeps his finger on the pulses of bis 
audience. As fur the spokesman of the ieuanis or hiboururs, one 
may almost take it for grautod that he is a canty old carle ” 
and a privileged character. Bolbro ho has cleared his throat 
for his opening words, the expectant listeners are already on the 
grin. They arc looking out for the standing jokes which will set 
the roof-tree ringing with tlieir shoals of latjghter. But he is ready 
with telling surprises and improvised allusions as well, otherwise his 
speech would be comiJiiralively a tame atfair. If there is any point of 
dili'erence between thu laird and the teiiAuts, lie may lie trusted to 
refer to it in terms at which it is unpoHsible for the b^rmer to take 
reasonable oHeucc. Judecd, combining business and pleasure with 
the national shrewdne&s, the “ pawky ” old gentleman may possibly 
take advantage of the flecti»ig hour of good-fellowship to drag the 
landlord on to delicate ground, ami make him commit himstdf 
irretrievably before ho knows whore he is- lie is great, loo, upon 
the ladies of the family, and on their kin and coiisinbood to the 
fifth degree. lie remembers when the bnxom mother of a comely 
oflspring w'AB brought to tho projieriy as a blooming bride; and he 
expresses abundance of sly good wishes for tlu) matrimonial happi¬ 
ness of the young laird and his sisters. Then follows in due 
course the parish schoolmaster, who has had some appropriate 
toast confided to him, and who feels himself bound in honour 
to outshine his clerical superior. And there is the travelling 
representativel of tho local press, who keeps his hand in for this 
kind of thing by continual practice, and who has been recommended 
by his convivial gilts for tho disclmrgo of his responsible duties. 
By the timo they all adjourn to tho ball-room in tire neighbouring 
loft, where half the lads and lasses of tlm parish havo been im¬ 
patiently awaiting their appearanco, they are on tho most genial 
terms with themselves and with each other. Then the glasses of 
toddy, sweet and strong, circulate in the intervals of reels and 
country dances; and although the company never breaks up till 
it is &r into thu small hours, yet, thanks to their seasoned 
bends, there aro few sorrows for tlieir awakening. 

A wojm to strong and seasoned heads, porliSiM tlie most for- 
midnnle test of these is a curling <liur:er. It is an old custoui with 
the votaries of “ the roaring game” lo bet a dinner for tho winners 
on the grand match of tho winter between a couple of parishes or 
districts. The party mny number ten or a dozen, and every tuan 
is in magnificent condition. Trilbably tliey aro stalwart farmers 
j&om the Southern hills or tho Highland border; men who are used 
to face all kinds of weather, with chests and limbs of imposing 
girth, and lungs of any amount of breathing power. The curling 
banquet consists invariably of beef and greens, so tSai they know 
exactly what they have to expect. When the gliding stones aro 
no longer to be distinguished in tho fast-thickening shadows of the 
December evening, they adjourn from the keenness of the frosty 
air into tho light and warmth of the snug inn-parlour. The 
worsted mittens are fiung aside with tho wrappings that havo en¬ 
veloped their throats, for the hardiest Scotchmen are somewhat in 
tho habit of enveloping necks that look like weather-beaten pine 
in comforters of tleecy woollen. In tlio exuberance of tWr 
health ahd strength, they seem almost too much of a society for 
the little room, but they shake down somehow into their places, 
in tho very height of joviality and good-humour. They light 
many a former battle over again to the vigorous octcompaniiuent of 
the knives and forks; and then when they set in for serious 
drinking tho curling reminiseencos come fast and furious. It was 
said to 1)0 held as one of tho indispensable qualifications,of the 
crack performer that he could take oil* with absolute impunity 
his dozen of tumblers of the MtiUbst toddy; and, from what we have 
seen ourselves of this hard-headed race, we should iinngiue that 
most of them were equal to such an ordeal. As the evening goes on 
their brains get agreeably wanned, and the mounting flood of the 
animating spirit effectually dissipates any national reserve. Then 
801^ succeeds to song, with thu interludes of jokes and stories. 
A dltfereut form of social meeting, although a no less plensant one 
by all accounts, was the entortainnient given by the parochhil 
minister on^ tho occasion of the half-yearly “ preachings," when 
he w*ae assisted by some of his brother clergymen, who were 
welcomed of course to the hospitality of the manse. We 
do not know how it may bo uowadiiyh, when tho temperance 
propaganda has been disseminating itself, far and wide, and 
pastors who live in a blaze of publicity are supposed to set 
Sj^cial examples to their fiocks. ■ But we know that in the 
olden times such a parochiuir/rrvf^^rmnns was matter of most agi’ec- 
«ble retrospect fur the lucky divines who assisted at it. It is 
notorious that no men were funder «f good living in a sober 
Ohrietian way than tho parish ministers. The worthy Mr! 
Blathergowl, of 2 he Antiqum ijf and who was in the habit of 


dropping in at Monkbams towaxds the dinner-hcmiiNWM axe* 
resentative member of the miobterial while the Bev,. 

osiah Cargill, the learned asoetie of Bman't altogether 

an exception. And when a knot of these well-conditioned gentle¬ 
men came together on such a festive occasion, with no emharraas- 
ing admixture of the lay element, it may be suppoifod tha^ tb^ 
dropped resti'aint so &r as was coiuistent'with d^omm, and made 
the most of so v«ry exceptional an opportunity. . ^ 

So it is with Scots all over the world. They/an adapt them- 
Bolves to their surrounding circumstances and society as well as 
most people. If they love the land of their biitb, they have no, 
hesitation in leaving it; they administer India and settle in the 
colonies, and make permanent homes in the place of their adoption; 
but they always keep a warm heart to the old country, and the 
hfibit of standing ** shoulder to shoulder.” delight to 

awaken the familiar association by oil manner ox means, and 
seldom overlook one of those national auniversariee when old 
associations ore brought home to one with peculiar force. Wa 
have never sjieut a cheerier Christmas eve than at the mess of a 
Higliland regiment quartered in a remote foreign garrison, where 
geraniums were blooming under festoons of oran^. The materials 
of the homely Bcottish cookery seem scarcely suited to the climate of 
Soul hern Spain, and still less to that of the plains of Hindostan. Yet 
fur tho sjiko of “ auld lang syne ” one is ready to run the risk of 
indigestion, and beginning with cock-a-leehy and an imitation 
of cr.ipped heads, passts on from the singed sheep’s-head to the 
haggis and the succulent marrow-bones. After this the old High¬ 
land whisky, handed round in Bilver*hooped quaighs, comes in as 
an admirable and almost indispensable corrective. One may 
object in ordinary circumstances, even in the open air, to the* 
ear-piercing scream and clamour of the bagpipes, yet on occasion 
ono can endure with something more than civil complacency the 
performance of the half-dozen of stalwart pipers that waken tho 
echoes of the mess-room with their appalling din. When the 
patriotic toasts aro given with Ili||:hlBnd honours, you throw 
yourself heart and soiil into the spirit of the hour, as you mount 
with tho brimming glass in hand, one foot on a chair and the 
other on the table. And when you sing the closing staves of 
** Auld l^ng Sync,’.’ in chorus, crossing hands along the round of 
tho circle, and exchanging lhe“ right good willy waught,'^ you feel 
something more than a passing sentiment of hearty good-fellowship. 
In fine, Scotch national dinners are an institution diesorving of en¬ 
couragement and imitation, as refreshing old acquaintanceships^ 
bringing countrymen of many conditions together, and laying the 
foundations of future friendships which may be serviceable as well 
as agreeable. 


THE IRON TRADE IN GERMANY. 

D TJRIN’G tho past five years the iron trade has been in collapse 
in every industrial country in the world. One of the causes 
of the depntssion from which we have so long been suflTering is the 
excessive construction of railways which took place in the period that 
elapsed between the close of the American Civil War and the New 
York panic in September 1873. Governments of every degree of 
solvency, from the highest to the lowest, were eager to complete 
railway communications throughout thedr dominions, to open up 
undeveloped regions, to give new facilities to commerce, and to 
increase their ottensive and defensive capacities. They raised groat 
loans, thorefoi^, and with the proceeds built new lines. Pnvata 
trading Companies followed the example, and the result of this 
lavish expenditure seemed to be that, in Mr. Gladstone’s words, 
« prosperity advanced by bounds and leaps.” The iron trade in 
particular was stimulated. The greatest activity proviulod in the 
three years that immediately followed the Franco-German war. In 
that snort period the price of iron was run up one hundred per 
cent. As a natural consequence new mines were opened wherever 
the ore could bo found, and immense capitals were sunk 
in new mills and forfj^, and in enlarging existing woriis and 
equipping them with iihproved macUnory. The opening of the 
Suez Canal gave a fresh impetus to the trade. For the naviga^ 
tiois^f the Canal a special type of vessel was required, and the re¬ 
construction of the mercantile marine of the principal commercial 
countries addod to the extravagant demand for iron which the 
railway mania had created. At last the failure of the credit of the 
poorer borrow'ers, the scandalous frauds with which their loans 
were accompanied, the excessive rise in the price of both iron and 
coal, and the too rapid lock-up of capital in Tortus not readily 
realizable, brought the inflation perm to a sudden end. Tm 
panic in Vienna five and a half years was the signal that the 
pace had been exhausting. The demand for iron suddenly ^1 off, 
but the mines and the foundries opened had to he kept goUi|^i if 
their owners were not to bo ruined, and so production lapi^y 
outstripped consumption. Prices have been steadily falling ever 
since, until now they are below the level of 1868—^not only, that 
is, has the whole advance of the inflation period been lost, but the 
fall has gone still lower. ^ In Germany tbere were special causes 
tending to exaggerate the influences that we have hem describing. 
Tho payment of the live milliards enabled the Imperial and 
the State Governments to spend immense sums on fortresssa. 
and armaments, in redeeming debt, and u|^ puhlie worixs^^ 
The outlay upon the latter, chiefly railways, oiroctly swelled 
demand for iron. The redemption of debt indirectly had the same 
effect. It returned into the hands of capitalists money ol trhidi 





ih«rha4 aa immediate need, and which, iherefow, they desired 
to meet Bnt Ja^timate investments for such large stuns 

did not exist \ and, in consequence, a wild speculation was fos* 
tered. In particular, the number of establishments for extracting 
ore and for makiiig iron and steel, as well os of those for couvori- 
iiig the metal into finisbud products, was augmuntud on a scale 
wmoh eoi4d only be proiitahie if the consumption never fell 
ofl; ^ The inevitable ruction came, and it proved severe in pro¬ 
portion to the former inflatiuD. German statistics are exceedingly 
defective \ but there is no doubt that during the past live years 
the discharge of workpeople employed in the iron industry has 
been inordinately great, and that a very large proportion of the 
forges, engineering shops, and foundries has been closed. Perhaps 
the best evidence of the prostration of the industry is furnished 
by the depreciation of the shares of Iron Companies. It was stated 
‘ lately in the TinuB that between April 1S73 and April 1877—four 
years^ that is—the capital of one Uompany had depi'eciatcd from 
810,000/. to 3f43,ooo/.; that of another from 750,000/. to 160,500/,; 
and that of a third from 2,070,000/. to ioo,ooaM I: is added 
that, of thirty-two Companies, with an aggregate capital of fifteen 
millions sterling, only six received a dividend in 1876. 

This state of things, as every reader is aware, is common to all 
Europe and America. It was said by the TimcB that the depression 
is greater in Germany than elsewhere. Possibly it may be so; but 
such assertions are extremely dilficult of proof or disproof. In 
either case an exhaustive inquiry into a vast multitude of details 
which are absolutely unknown is necessary. The comparative 
depreciation of shares is no guide, for prices are always better sus¬ 
tained in a rich country where savings are large every year, and where 
the demand for investment is great and continuous, than in a poor 
country where savings are small. Neither is the discharge of work¬ 
people, or the closing of mills, or blowing out of furnaces, a test. 
Employers dismiss their stalls and stop their machinery only 
as a resort. They know that they will not easily get to- 
gethfir again skilled workpeople who have once been dispers^, and 
upon idle machinery there is dead loss as well as certain deterio¬ 
ration. Holding out, therefore, is not so much a question of the 
badness of trade as of the largeness of resources. Wo should 
naturally expect that English ironmasters would wear, out their 
German competitors. But whether the conditions of the trade are, 
or are not, worse in Germany than elsewhere, it is very probable 
that the sufl'eriug has been greater, simply because of the general 
backwardness of the country. Germany, too, labours under very 
serious disadvantages in Uie competition into which she has 
entered, Her conscription annually takes away from iuduslrial 
pursuits the fiower of tlie country’s manhood, and keeps them 
wilh the colours for three years. It interrupts their indus¬ 
trial training at the most ciiiical ago, and thus renders it dilficult, 
if not impossible, for them to acquire thorough skill. Moreover, 
Germany bos not the abiuidaut loanable capital which in this 
country iiccommodatcs trade and manufactures, and facilitates the 
expansion and re-eqnipment of a growing concern. The rate of 
interest is higher, and consequently the profits must be larger than 
' here. Neither has she an unlulling supply of skilled labour and of 
cheap machinery. There app. iirs to be no doubt that the Gorman 
machinery is very inforior 10 iho English and American. Further¬ 
more, the German coal is not e(iual to the J'Jngiish coal. During the 
puKt three years energetic ellbris have been roadeto force Westphalian 
coal into general use. It htls been adopted in the German Imperial 
navy, and by some of the trading Companies. But patriotic pre¬ 
ference does not alter facts. The German iron-ore itself, too, is 
poor niul coiu'se, iinsuited for the manul'actiire of the higher kinds 
of ii'un and steel. The greater part of the metal worked up in 
Germany is imported Irom England and Scotland. In the nature 
of things it is not to be expected tliat Germany should buy the 
raw material of her iron manufacture in this country, carry it 
home, then make it up, and again send it abroad, and undersell 
our manufacturers. Tlte geographical position of the country, the 
distance of the greater part of it from tho sea, and her backward 
maritimo devulopnient forbid it. What she has done iu spjte of 
her manifold disadvantages is a strildng testimony to the enter¬ 
prise, eno^y, fertility of resource, and iuvontivoness of her people. 
But it is impossible that sbo cun permanently maintain the com¬ 
petition. 

The depressed state of tho industry ha.s given rise to an agi¬ 
tation for tho revival of Protection. Three years ago tho import 
duties on iron wei’c repealed; and the majority of those ungtiged 
in the trade now contend that all their Bull'erings aiv due to tliat 
measure. As wo luive already pointed out, the pvoslmtion ex¬ 
tends to all countries, those with practically prohibitive tarllfs as 
Well as those whieh levy no duties, The protectionists, how^ever, 
flhut their eyes to this patent fact, and dwell upon thu disadvan- 
tajges under which they labour os compared with their English 
competitors. The argument is conclusive againsb themselves, for 
these disadvantages render it impossible that they should ever 
compete on equal terms with this country, and a perpetual pro- 
tecuon would promise no national benefits. Nevertheless, the 
argument carries away the crowd. Protectionist proclivities are 
nampant in 'arm bmnch of tntde in Germany. People refuse to 
see that the evils^from which they are sufiering, so far as they ore 
the efiect of purely economical causes, have Men brought about 
by inereasing the producing power in a period of inflation on the 
assumption that the demand aud the prices then ruling would be 
permanelit, a^d that when prices have Men to one-half profitable 
woridnsf U fio longer practicable. They accordingly my out for pro* 
teetion ihim foreign competition. Apparently Prince Bismar^ is 


ready to humoui^ them. He is not a Proteetionisti thtt hsmesll 
largm Imperial revenue, and all his efforts to get It hitherto ha%i ( 
failed. He hopes to succeed by the aid of the Protectionists. / 
Some time ago, in reply to Herr von VambUhler, he staM itt a 
letter which was duly made public that he intended to ptoposO n 
revision of the Customs tariff, and that the prcp^toiy labours 
had beeu begun. Ho added that he should not advise negotiations 
for the renewal of the commercial treaties until tho question woe 
settled. This letter did not necessarily imply a protective policy. 
The Prince Chancellor might have contemplated only such an in¬ 
crease as would have given him the augmentation of revenue that 
he desires. A second letter, addressed to the Federal Council, has, 
however, removed all doubt. Prince Bismarck recommends the 
appointment by tho Council of a Committee to examine the resulta 
of all the industrial and commercial inquiries now being held or 
lately completed for the purpose of remodelling the tariff in 
accordance with the conclusions arrived at. The tenor of his lan¬ 
guage shows that he inUmds to gratify tho Protectionists to wfme 
extent at least. The Free-traders, on their side, are not idle. They, 
have begun to organize themselves, and tho approaching Hession of 
the is likely to soo an obstinate fight on tho matter. But 

the success of the Government and tlie Protectionists is only too 
probable. This retrograde poliqy on llio part of Gtfnuany removes 
to the distant future the prospect timt once seemed so tuir of the 
spread over Eimipo of Free-trade principles. Reaction in Austria 
end Italy might be counteracted, but when triumphing in Germany 
it wields an authority which will be felt all over the Oontioent. 
As regards the iron trade, it is evident that mutters will he made 
wome Ibiiu ever if a duty is imposed on all iron imported. At 
present much more English aud Scotch than native iron is worked 
up in the forges, foundries, and engineering shops of Germany. 
Tue addition of a duty would make tiie cost of manufacture sp 
great as to put competition totally out of the question. The pro¬ 
bability thus is that only the finished product will bo taxed, and 
that tho rate will be calculated to close the home market against 
this countiy. 


THE COMEDIE FRAN^AISE. 

D TIRING the siege of Paris the Thdatre Fran^ais was turned 
into a hospital by the leading actresses and actors of the 
Maison de Molicre, who, when the time of the Commune 
came, experienced the usual gratitude of democrats, or, iu 
other words, were in considerable danger. Probably this alone 
would not have caused them to quit Paris; but the poorermembero 
of the company were in sore straits from the cessation of^ their 
salaries; so some of the principal performers formed the excellent 
resolution of coining to London to make money, wherewith to aid 
their impoverished brethren. Accordingly 5 ille. Favart, Milo.; 
Jouassain, Mme. Provost-Pousin, Mile. Emilie Dubois, Mile, 
R(»yer, nud MM, Got, Delaunay, liressant, Coquolin, Hirru, Oarraud, 
and ottiers came to this caplbU—almost all, we believe, for the first 
time—and established theinselves in the Loudon Opera Oomique. 
What followed is well romedirbered. Most Londoners knew but 
very little of the great theatre of the Rue Richelieu, aud as 1^6 
ladies aud gentlemen of the Oomddie very rightly disdained tixitiiiff 
or to largely advertise their performances, their audiences at llrst 
were small The extraordinary merit of the acting was howevm' 
soon discovered, after a tiiiio people began to llock to the Opdra 
Gomique, and during the latter part of the, stay of the French 
compauy oVery night was a tnumpb. When order was re¬ 
-established in Paris, the members of the Gomddie had forth¬ 
with to return, and they went away all too soon for their 
many odmirem; but it was generally said that another visit 
might be hoped for. Up to the present time, however, it has been 
Ibund that mis could not bo arranged. The Thdiltre l^ran^ais is 
regarded as a national institution in France, and, behl% imbsjdized, 
is to some extent under iState control, so that tfie leading actresses, 
and actors cannot absent themselves in a bodyijrithout oll|cial per¬ 
mission, which, naturally enough, has not hitherto beon^given. 
Now, however, it seems likely that this may be obtained, and that 
the whole of this goodly company may come to Loudon. The 
Thiiulre Francois is to be closed for repairs in Juno next, and the 
sociMres appear to have entertained the idea of crossing the 
Channel, and of bringing with them all tho other actresses hnd 
actors attached to thu Comddie Franyaise, so that the plays given - 
may bo rendered with the same even perfection which oharacturizes. 
the performances on the classic stage in Paris. A project which 
promises so much to all who have any feeling for di'amatic art is 
sure to be well received and supported; and there can be little 
doubt that a second visit from the Comiikiie would be even more 
successful than was the previous one. The whole body of smi/oww 
and ^sionnaireB are to come this time; and, as the reputation, 
which they enjoy in France will be known firom the beginning, 
they will not have to act to thin audiences until playgoers have 
found them out. 

In' the list which has been given pf those who are likely to 
come now the names of three who came before are wanting. M. 
Bressant no longer treads the ihmattS stage on which, in so many 
charactersi he was beyond rivalry; and Miles. Royer and Dubors 
have been dead for some time. Otherwise, tiliose who were in 
Londmi before Will come to London now, should the proposed scheme 
succeed, MM. Got and llhdaunar, for whom English audiences 
seemed to M a Idnd of pexsonal friendriiipi will (mcemore be seen 
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in London in X« Omdr« de M. Ih.'.ier and mOniM pot 
<me tamour. It ia hardly neceasary to eay |liat they are^ beyond 
all doubt or diapute, the two greateet actors now living. M. Got, 
at present the Doyen of the T 1 ^^ 4 tre Francois, is one of tlioae 
rare performers who, inimitable in comedy, also possess the power of 
indicating deep feeliiig,aud emotion with admirable truth and force. 
M. Delaunay has a passion and hre on the stage far bejroud that 
of other actors, and has lately extended his range, as, after many 
yeaiB of success in the most difficult impersonations that can be 
attempted, he has taken sojne of the charactei's left vacant by the 
retirement of M. Bressant. He now plays Alooste in Xe Mmn- 
throptf Gaston do Preales in Lb Omdro do AT. /VuVi'rr, Octave in 
Im ihpricet de Moriatmtf and Le Due de Itichelieu in Mile, de 
JBdle hhf which were among the other actors most famous parts. 
Of M. Delaunay's performance in La Nuit d'Oetobre and in On ne 
Iodine im avec I'amour we have often spoken. Barely cun any 
player We produced so profound an enect on an audience as 
he did when pei'formijig Perdican in the latter play on the last 
night when the actors of the Comddie Fran<;aise appeared in 
London. 

M. Febvre, who now htw a veiyhigh reputation in Paris, and M. 
Coquelin, always good in comic pai’ts, and not without considerable 

S ower in serious ones, will again appear before English audiences, 
oubtlesa with the same success as before; and MM. Biirrd and 
Oarraud, who bring much dramatic ability to the interpretation of 
secondary characters, will also be seen for the second time. Be- 
aides the performers who have been named, live actors of grunt 
merit — MM. Mounet-Sully, Maubant, Laroche, Thiron, and 
Worms—who did not visit England on the llrst occasion, will 
come on the swond ; and, on the wdiole, the male portion of the 
company will, in spito of the loss of M. Ilressarit, be considerably 
stronger than it was when the greatly-admired representations 
were given at the Opera Oomiuue. 

There are now at the great French theatre four leading actresses 
who will form part of the comptmy which is to visit England. On 
the previous occasion the burden of the day fell on Milo. Favart, 
who had to act all the very trying parts. Now, besides the name 
of that lady, those of Mile, (/roizette. Mile, Sarah Bernhardt, and 
Mile. Madeleine Bruhaii, appear on the list, so that English play¬ 
goers will have an opportunity of seeing the extraordinary per¬ 
formance of Lc iSy««.r by Mile. Oroizette, which produces eo 
^cat an eflect on a highly critical audience, and will also, 
it is to be hoped, see Milo. Sarah Bernhardt as Ph6dre— 
one of the few impersonatious in classic tragedy which has 
in our lime be(m found to produce a deep impression. Mile. 
Favart, who has played comparatively little of late in Paris, 
will no doubt repwit that representation of the Muse in La KuU 
d^Oetobre which charmed bo many when she first came to that 
capital; and Mile. Madeleine Brohan, who, though she has acted 
in London, was not with the performers of the Comedio Francaise 
when they were here bclbre, w’iil probably appear as the trenenant 
baroness in 11 riefaut jurcr de Jlim. Besides the ladies who have 
been named, Mile. Bcichembeig, the most graceful of all ingemiet, 
will dare the terrors of the Englisli climate. 

It will be seen, then, that the company of actresses and actors 
who are to come amongst ua is a Btr<mg one, even for the Theatre 
Fran^ais, and well able to render pemctly the masterpieces of the 
bVeuw stage. Some of these are, us need hardly be said, to bo 
given, together with a considerable number of plays wliieb, though 
not perhaps masterpieces, are better by very many degrees than 
the pieces which English theatres usually oiler to playgoers. The 
French actors intend apparently to make use of a great part of their 
repertory, and not a little remarkable is the number of the pieces 
which can be chosen from; for it seems indeed singular that one set 
of players, however accomjdished, should have so many dmmas at 
their command. From the statement which has been made respect¬ 
ing the probable performances of this company, it appears that they 
will be when in ijoudon to select l‘rom some fifty pieces, any one 
of which, it may bo presumed, can be acted after slight rehearsal. 
Got of this number twenty-six plays have apparently been fixed on 
as likely to please English auUieuce.4, and the list is, on the whole, 
a satisfactory one, tiiough it will probably have to undergo con¬ 
siderable change, as some of the pieces included will have but 
little interest for playf^ors on this sid^^ of the Channel, while some 
works are omitted which would be almost certain to succeed hero. 
That lon^ and rather dull comedy, Lc Mtirquie de la Heifflibref George 
Sand’s didactic Marquis de TiZ/pwer, and Le HuppHce dune Femme 
will, if acted in London, probably be acted to very unsympathetic 
audiences. The last play, it should be observed, is described in tiio 
prospectus as being written by M. Dumas lUs. This famous writer lias 
analysed the siill'erings of so many women that it was perhaps not 
unnatui'al to ascribe this play to him; but, as a matter offset, it 
was written by M. l^mile de Girardin, who sought to enforce a 
moral in it ns to the precise nature of which considerahie doubt 
still exists, though opinions on the literary merits of the p}{^ have 
been expressed with well-founded confidence. These pieces might 
well be struck out of the list, and others which should Certainly be 
performed while the Gotn^dio Francaise is in London substituted 
for them. Strange to say, amongst tne plays which have seemingly 
been spocially chosen for representation, not a' single classical 
tragedy is to bo found; and though most of what the S'rench con- , 
sidor as unapproachable masterpieces would not be likely to please 
audiences here, surely that magnificent drema of Kocine’s which ! 
has been mentioned should be given, with the part of Phhdre I 
inlerpwtod by the genius of Milo. Sarah Bernhardt. Amongst I 
modern worb, several can be named wbieh do not appear m ' 


the list above spoken of, but which should certain!^ be acted hj 
^ company which represents the great Fcuich theatm. M. 
Emile Angler's Alfred de Musset^s exouisite one** 

act piece Un Caprice. Balzac's Mercndetf and IiCoti Layab JMno 
Job should undoubtedly be given. 

It WHS, however, hardly to be expected that mistakes would be 
avoided in the attempt to determine wbst French pieces were 
best suited for the English capitM^ Alterations can easUy^be 
made, and no doubt will be made; and it should be said that 
some of the works proposed will probably be found in tiae highest 
degree attractive. Of the modern dramas mentioned, the' most 
remarkable are ILemanif Mnonne Leeouvrem'f and the three of 
Alfred de Musset's plays which wem performed during the previous 
visit of the actors of the Tbdatre Fran^ais to London. In Memani 
M. Bi'essant will no doubt be missed by those who have seen his im¬ 
personation of Charles V.; but happily M. Maubant still remains 
to act Buy Gomez, and the picture which he gives of the old 
Spanish nobleman who shields the man he has most reason to hitte 
sooner than dishonour his house by surrendering a fugitive never 
fails to leave a deep impression on his audiences. Mile. Sarah 
Bernhardt's fine performance of Dona Sol has been described before 
now in these columns. Amongst the classical pieces the most 
successful will probably be IJAvare^ with M. Got as Harpagon, 
and Le Mismthropey with M. Delaunay in the great part of 
Alceste, which formerly was in another method admirably rendered 
})y M. Bressant. Amongst the smaller pieces which are to be 
acted there is one which will possibly be found to have quite 
as great an ofiect on English audiences os works of a more 
exulted order. This is Delphine do Girardin's very jnetty little 
])lay, La joie fait jmir. Nothing con be simpler than the 
plot of this tiny drama; and indeed before the first scene 
iH over it is easy to foresee what will happen. Yet, owing to 
the force and exquisite grace with which it is written, and 
the lunching nature of the principal incident, it rarely fails to 
enthral, and has drawn the tears of a good many placid people 
who never thought that they could so commit themselves in a 
theatre. The leading character in. the piece, an old servant, was 
originally acted by M. Boguier, and was one of his most famous 
impersonations. Ho has now boen succeeded by M. Gut, perhaps 
I lie one actor who was capable of taking his place in the part. 
Emilie Dubois and the beautiful Delphine Fix, who represented the 
two young ladies who appear iu the piece, are both dead, but M. 
Delaunay still performs the part which he undertook when the 
play was finst produced in 1854, though probably this fact will 
not be believed by those who see him lu it. Of other pieces in which 
he and his fellows appear we hope to speak at a future time. 


REVIEWS. 


THEOTOH ASIATIC TURKEY.* 

M r. GRATTAN GEABY, the editor of the Times of India^ 
being on his way to England last March, determined' to come 
hero by a route which is very little known, but which, to Jinglish- 
meu interested iu India and in the future relations of England to 
the East, is very well worth traversing and describing, lie went 
by sea from Iiukochee to Bussorah, near the mouth of the Shat-el- 
Arab, the river formed by the junction of the Eu{dirates and the 
Tigris, and thence by steamer up the Tigris to Bagdad. From 
Bagdad he rode to Alexandretta on the Mediterranean, and it is 
the part of hb journey which he did on horseback that fumisheil 
him with materials for a valuable and interesting book. Any one 
who looks at the map will discover that the Asiatic dominions of 
the Sultan, apart from the Arabian peninsula, consist of threo 
divisions—Asia Minor, Syria, and the vast district watered by the 
lower J*]uphratea and by the Tigris. The fate of Syria may prob¬ 
ably be determined by France as much as by England, and there¬ 
fore, when we speak of the region in which the Turks are to work 
reforms and which England ii to guarantee, we mean practically 
Asia and the valleys of tho Euphrates and the Tigris. 

What Captain Burnaby did for his countrymen by riding, and 
giving an account of his ride, through the first of these regions, Mr. 
Geary has done with regard to the second. The two works pre¬ 
sent many similaiities. They are both written by men who tried 
to learn all they could as to tho districts they wore traversing, 
who had a vivid apprehension of the imminence of Bussiaii 
conquests, who respected and liked the Turks, and who minutely 
noticed and recorded every incident about evc^ horse that they 
rode and every servant with whom they got on ill or well. This 
voluminous description of tho ordinary events of a riding tour poa- 
sesses only a moderate amount of interest for the reader at hoiue. 
But it must be remembered that the writeze of such books are 
necessarily the writers of guide-books, as they are going over a 
new route which other Englishmen may presumably wish to follow, 
and for other tmveUera no description of homes, servants, and 
inns can bo too minute. Perhaps even for this purpose Oaptain 
Burnaby's work was needlessly diffuse, while of m Geary’s cook 
it may he said that, although it reaches the limite of legitimate 
prolmty, it does nob overstep them. Oaptain ButnalQr* again, is 

* Throu^Asktlic Turkey! NarraiweofaJimrMgfrm!S^m!bMf ,M 8A« 
Poapkarm. By Grattan Geaiy, l^ditor 01 the Times of Indta.’* London * 
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more lively writer, but Mr. Gearv U the more inatruo- 
tire. It is diiBoult to see how a traveller could have made abetter 
use of hia time in travelling; than Mr. Geery made; and his volumes 
not only deserve to be attentively retid, but will he used as a 
standard book of reference. 

It is the peculiarity of this second division of iho Sultan’s Asi- 
■tio dominions that there is nothinp: in them except the Euphrates 
and the Tigris, and that on the Tigris cdone is there anything like 
wealth and civilization. Tho banks of the Euphrates are a blank 
BO far as settled inhabitants and industry aro concerned. Ilotii 
livers aro singularly shftllow; hut the Tigns is the deeper of tho 
two, and is navigable from iiagdad downwards by vessels drawing 
four or live feet of water. Above Bagdad the ascending traveller 
goes north and then nearly west to Biarbekir, which is not far 
from tho source. If ho turns thence towards the Mediterratioon, 
he strikes further westward and reaches the Euphrates at Birijek, 
and thence passes by Aleppo to Alexandrotta. Mr. Geary’s journey 
may therefore bo conveniently regarded as consisting of tw(» jwirts, 
that in which he travelled along the Tigri.^ and that in which he 
proceeded from the Tigris to tlio Mediterranean. With the condi¬ 
tion of things at Bagdad Mr. Geary was fairly well satislied, for 
he found there a resolute Turldsh Govtwnor and a still more 
resolute Turkish Chief of the BoUco, and they really »iid some¬ 
thing towards making lifo secure. But when he proposed to leave 
Bagdad, and announced his intention of going along the route of 
the Tigris to Biarhckir, the strongest protestations were made 
against so rash an uiidertukiug. There was, by all accounts, no 
safety oven a mile or two out of Bagdad. Even if tlio Arabs only 
robbed him and did not kill him, tho Kurds would not ho likely to 
treat him cq^ually well, llo was strongly advised to go through 
Persia, which was better governed, and where he could lind a short 
and tolerably safe rout(» to tho llnssiau frontior. But Mr. Geary 
had come to see, not llu.ssla or iVivia, hut 'furkuy, and thiMiigh 
Turkey he would go. I’robuhly the expedition that IMr. Geary 
had determined to make would not bo nt any time a very easy or 
safe one; but its difiiculties and dangers had 00011 seriously aggra¬ 
vated by the war, ns tlio district had boon denuded of troops, and 
tho robbers enjoyed more than ordinary lii-eiiao. ISlr. Geary loft 
Bagdad for Mosul on the 2Tflt of April, armed with nn order from 
tho Pasha for tho supply of posl-liors^is, and escorted by a zaptieh. 
On the first appoarauce of Aiub-s the zaplio.h at once ran away, 
without the slightest attempt to warn, guide, or prot^cct hia em¬ 
ployer. Nor was this regarded by him a.s any dereliction of duty. 
The only safe course with Arabs is to run away from them, and tlio 
zaptieh considered that be wns simply giving Mr. (foary a sharp 
and useful lesson in an indispensable art, The Kurils were supposed 
to be even worse than the Arabs ; but Mr. Geary reached without 
misadventure 3 fosui, on tho biink of tho Tigris, opposite to the 
site of Kineveli. W'liaiover is worth seeing of wliat once was 
Nineveh Mr. Geary explored utider tho guidance of a nephew of 
Hormusd llassan, the well-known pupil in excavation of 8ir Jlcnry^ 
Jjayard. Mosul is situated at the head of the navigable waters of 
tho Tigris, and, as Mr, Geary thinks, whoever hoUU military pos¬ 
session of Mosul will become tho possessor, sooner or later, of the 
whole valley of tho river and oi’ tho fShat-el-Arah, down to 
tlie I’ersiau Gulf. When tho waters aro at their average height, 
troops and munitions of wav can be floaled down with the current 
on rafts or in barges to Bagdad in from three to fivo days, wliile 
a foTOo could not ho moved against Mosul from Ikigdad at all by 
water, and would lake a fortnight to march by the land route. 

Mosul ill its turn is commanded by Biarhokir, which is Jiigher 
up the stream, and was the next poiiil to which Mr. Geary made 
hi.H way. lu fact, the thought tluit pervaded Mr. Geary’s mind 
waking or sleeping was, Who is to get hold of Biarhckir ? As 
things aro at present tliere is no local obst'icle whatever to Russia 
taking it when she pleases. The Christian population in Mosul, 
aud generally in the vallo}’’ of tho Tigris, is torn by intestine dissen¬ 
sions, and would at any rate not oppose Russia, even if its possiblo 
opposition U> any one could he regarded as of any iiuportanco. 
The Kurds aro not to he trusted. As Mr. Geary puts it, they 
might probably ho hostile to the Russians, but it is by no moans 
certain that they would not aid them. At the time when Mr. 
Geary was in those parts even the Mussulmans wore entirely cowed, 
and firmly believed that tho Russians had made the Multan enter 
into an alliance with them. The whole distance from Bayaeid, if 
Russia was once there, is only three huodred miles, and there are 
no forts that could give the invaders any trouble. It is, in short, 
RB Mr. Geary wishes his countrymen to understand, J^gland and 
England alone that can prevent the occupation of Diarbekir, which 
commands Mosul, which commands Bagdad, which commands the 
Persian Gulf. But how is England to get to Biorbekir and Mosul 
and Bagdad in sulhcient strength and in a time sufficiently short 
to oppose a Russian invasion f There is, answers Mr. Geary, one 
mode of securing this and one only. England must see tliat all 
these places are connected with the Mediterranean by a railway. 

According to his ideas, the railway which ought to be made is 
one from Alexandretta to Bagdad, casing for the greater wrt of the 
distance along the valley, not of the Euphrates, but of tne Tigi’is. 
This seh^e, which Mr. Geary says was suggested byOolooel Hamil¬ 
ton, but which is generally coupled with the name of Mr. Ijatham, 
involves a greater Icmgth of line than would be necessary if the 
nih^y followed the course of the Euphidtes j but aU the civiliza- 
tioxrand' waal^ that exists at present is in Uie Tigris valler, and 
sc are tbe strategic pewtions wbdoh the railway is Intend^ to 
■scares The distance is eight hundred miles, and the outlay, if 
taken at 7,5001. per mile, would be six millions sterling, what 
Mr. Geary contends is, that in itself the line would pay, and that 


it is an indispensable barrier' to the eouthword progm of Russia* 
He is content to omit from consideration the possible utility of tlm 
line as offering au Mternativo route to India. His main positioii is 
that tho line would, if viewed as a local lino, pay investors. 
Whether the English public after its many sad experiences would 
believe this it is difiicult to say. It is easy to count up the popula¬ 
tion of the cUflerent towns on the route, and to eBtiuiate the possi¬ 
ble development of resources. But the development of resources 
is a dream of the futm^, and the population of remote Turkish 
towns is likely to be of tho character which does not greatly feed 
traffic. To remove uncertainty, however, Mr. Geary suggests that 
tho towns and districts to ho btmofited should join in giving a 
guarautee of interest. Claims on Turkish municipalities are not 
a very alluring form of guarantee, and English investors aro not 
now m the humour to take a very rosy view of the prospects of a 
loan in a distant, wild, and difficult country. What Mr. Geary 
says as to the strategic value of the lino is much more convincing^ 
and it is not easy to see how his main position is to bo eoutested, 
that nothing but a railway could enable England to repel intend¬ 
ing aggretwora on the volley of the Tigris. After the point in his 
narrative when he reaches ])iarhekir, the chief interest in Mr. 
Geary’s story comes to an end, for he was obliged to make his way 
na nipidly as he could to the coast in order to catch a steamer. Ho 
embarked at Alexandi'etia on May 17th, having spent rather lesa 
than a month in oaiTving successfully to an ena nu expedition 
which no doubt repaid him for what It cost him in the way of 
fatigue, discomfort, luid some little anxiety, and which his 
readers have every,reason to bo glad that he took for their Umofit, 
Perhaps the most interesting port, of Mr. Geary’s work is that 
in which ho recounts, on the nuthority of a Turkish politician, tho 
history of tho mission sent by the Sultan in 1877 to Oahul. Tho 
Turkish ICnvoy was charged to explain to tho Ameer that, in tho 
interests of tho whole Mahomniedan world, ho ought to sido with 
tine English and against Iho Itussinus. Ho dwelt on the absence 
of motives which could prompt 1-ho English to annex Afghau- 
iatari. They would gut nothing out of tho country, and, on tho 
contrary, would he poorer by having so protilkisa a possession. 
They could, not want more soldiers, aud in any case would not care 
to have soldiers whom they could trust so little ns coerced 
Afghans; and their sscent treatment of the native princes of 
India showed that they would not annex even when anuexatioa 
promised to pay. The Ameer replied that he was not in any Way 
hostile to England; but the British Government was pressing upon 
him, and he did not wish to ho caught nnjirepared. Thu l^lnglish 
had already taken Quettah, aud establisheu a force there looking 
on at Gaudahiir. ** If,” asked the Ameer, ** an armed man places him¬ 
self at the back door of your house, what can his motive he unless 
he wonts to find his way in when you aro asleep ? ” The Turkish 
Envoy replied that the occupation of (Quettah might be attributed 
to a wish to keep the Belooches quiet; that Gandohar could do 
tho Engliim no good; and tliat, even if Qiiettah had been occu¬ 
pied without much consideration for tho Ameer’s feelings, that 
was no Justification of tho course taken by the Amc^r in playing 
into the hands of tho Russians, who weru the enemies of Islam. 
Inslead of regarding tlieujg in this light, the Ameer had quite 
recently received two, if not three, Russian Envoys, and 
had actually sent one himself to Tashkend; while five thousand 
Russian soldiers had opproached the Afghan frontier near 
Balk. Shero Ali replied that he had not shown any special favour 
to Itussia; ho had received tho Envoys in question simply hecauso 
the Russian frontior was now so near his own, and it w^ neces¬ 
sary for him to know what tho Russians were doing. The fivo 
thousand Russians had oomu near Ids frontier without w'arning, 
and he wanted to find out why they W'ore sent there. Ho sent an. 
Envoy toJTashkeud in order at once to lind out this and to bo civil 
to General Kaufmunu. Tho Turkish Envoy asked why ho did not 
receive an English Jkivoy us well as a'Russian:' lie answered 
that the English could have a native Envoy whenever they pleased, 
and that ho had personally no objection whatever 'to liavlug 
.Englishmen in Cabul reprei-entinj? their Government, hut that the 
Afghans were not civilized beings like the Turks, and would 
probably shoot an English ICnvoy, and then ho would be held re¬ 
sponsible. As ho modestly said, “ he had only partially succeeded 
in making the wilder sort of people obedient and well Kdiavod.” 
Tho Turkish Envoy then suggested that he should help tho hlultan 
against the Russians, to which he answered that ho could not 
resist tho Russians single-handed, and that in a contest with 
Russia neitlier could tlie Sultan help him nor ho the Bulton; 
and if the English were supposed to bo williug to protect him and 
the Hultau, why had they not helped the Sultan when the war 
was going on and thtiir help could easily have been given P The 
reply of tho Turkish Envoy to this question was not part of the 
information given to Mr. Geary, 


MILTON’S POEMS FOR STUDENTS.* 


jT lUJi ovnof » umeea —w .j- ___^_ 

^ cgrnicOilly, but curiously, when one sees a'^'iiow anneteted 
edition Of MUton’s poetical works annomioed. The assumption 
must be that eomeWy wonts it, Imt who is that somebo^P 
Sinco Mr. Masson, in addition to Ms biographical and historical 
labours, bas brought out editions of these poems in almost every 
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shape devisable by the enterprise and ingenuity of his publishers 
—{or library^ tea-table, and tmvelling-l^—toe scholar and the 
general reader are hardly in need of any new edition, unless 
it should add notably to existing acoumulations. Again, the 
Clarendon Press bas provided tbe youthful student with two 
admirable little volumes, iu which he will find in a comuHCt form 
most of what ho is likely to require for hia needs. Still, in tlieso 
days of examinations, competitive and other, when tbo dialri- 
bution of knowledge in n portable shape occupiL'S so many 
minds, and when half the world seems engaged in helping the 
other half rapidly to acquire in order rapidly to repraduco, it 
would bo raeli offhand to pronounce any edition of an author 
within the reach of examiners to be altogether superlluous. 
Dr. Bradshaw, who has some experience of oxaminatious in both 
West imd Mast, has reprinted Milton's poetical works in what he 
calls a handy, and what certainly is a handsome form, and with a 
large quantity ©f notes, stowed well away (on that deplorable prin¬ 
ciple which so many publishers seem sworn to maintain) from the 
texts to which they belong. Ilis edition is, we are told, designed 
to bo a “ Students’ Kditioii ”; but as tliere is no copyright in lliis 
description, and as it has been aifixud to countless editions, good, 
bad, and iodiiferent, so it fails to disclose what peculiar features 
the book before us may possess. 

Whether or not,’ however, Dr. Bradshaw’s book bus a 
character, it appears at least to poster ) a history, of its own. 
The notes to i^iradise Loat, as the preface informs us, “ wore 
published in Madras from time to time during the last feven 
years, for the use of students for the I’irst Examination in Arts in 
the University of Madras/’ and “ore now reprinted with very 
slight revision.” J'^ir the latter statement wo would venture to 
vouch, in so lar rit least n.s the troublesome trifle of Greek accents 
is concerned. AVo confess that to us there isaomethiug physically 
disagreeable in such monstrosities ns KttTapuKrjjg and dmXc|flgeyor, 
and iho notes to the second of these volumes contain quite a collection 
of them. Wo are necessarily unacquainted with the particular needs 
of the students at Madras University, and with the particular re¬ 
quirements of tbe examinations they ai e iu vihjd to pass; but it si^eins 
to have occurred to Dr. Bradshaw that his notes on J^urndise Lost, 
having beevuciriginally put together “ for those whoso mother-tongue 
Is not English, would be found adapted to foreigners or general 
readers possessing but a limited acquaifitance with the language 
and literature.” One would have thought that what roudera 
of this description require would be, above all, some succinct 
Information as to tbo general history of the poem they are study¬ 
ing for the first time, and terse explanations and illustru,lions of the 
linguistic peculiarities and diinculties which may occur iu it. But 
Dr, Bradshaw, who devotes seven good-sizwi pages to tlio dis¬ 
cussion of the well-worried form «V«, allows the poem, a.s such, to 
speak for itself. He does not say whether his notes on ( he i*e- 
maining poems had a similar origin; they are certainly not, so far 
as we have observed, distinguished from those on Pamdiac Lost by 
any superior degree of freshness or fulness. On the other hand, to 
most of the minor poems something is vouchsaftid by way of an 
introductory note, such as does not uppefirto have boon dcsiilernUid 
at Madras in the case of the great epic, which doubtless ciiii- 
didates ore there, in the approved »nivursity of London I'a&hiou, 
accustomed to study piecemeal. These qunsi-iutroduci ions are, 
to bo sure, os meagre os anything of the kind we can re¬ 
member to have come across; iu the case of ComuSy for in¬ 
stance, wo should have hardly thought it possible for the most 
solf-reslrmniiig of editors to say so little. Wo are indeed 
reminded of the fact that this MaaJi ‘'was the greatest as 
well us the most considcmblo poem Milton had yet written, 
or, in fact, did write before Paradise Imt." Here, we 
suppose, the adjective ‘‘ considerable,” into which some modern 
writers are wont to put so vast a depth of meaning, simply 
signifies long ”; and, the statement is cntirciv correct. When, 
however, Dr, Bradshaw adds, with doubtful elegance of ex¬ 
pression, that “masques were just then the rage; Pi7nnc’8 
IlistrtomaaLivy or satire on theatrical performances (1633), had 
made them more popular than ever, ospeciall^r at the Court,” it 
may bo hinted that Brynne’s formidable invective (which, by the 
by, was published in 1632, though dated 1633)13 not very well 
desoribeu as a “ satire on theatrical performances.” The question 
as to its ed'oet is an interesting oue. So far ns masks are con¬ 
cerned, there appear to have been none at Court at the Christmas of 
1633-4; but Dr. Bradshaw has Whitelocke’s authority (cited by 
Collier) for the supposition that the mask exhibited bv the Inns 
of Court in the ^)llowing February was intended in defiance of 
Pryniiu’s “ now learning ”; and there ensued, as he states, the 
performance at (^iirt of another mask, in which the King and 
seipral of the nobility, including the two sons of tbe Earl of 
Bridgewater, took part. The introductory note to Lycidaa is 
swelled by a quotation from Ilallnm, as is that to VAllegro and 
11 PemeroBOf as to which poems the editor also has to say on his 
own ^ouut that, “If Milton had written nothing else, «c.” 

It is certainly not in these introductions, or in such other in¬ 
formation concerning Milton and his poems as belongs to literary 
or historical biography, that the strength of this Studout’s 
Edition ” is to be sought. If the reader wishes for instruction in 
these directions, he must go elsewhere, or remain content with 
such a note os the following—a model of brevity, at all events—on 
the lines in iSamaon Agoniitea :— 



“ Just what Milton coasideTed himself to be and, as Dr. Brad* 
sbaw will surely allow witii xegard to tbe first line, undoubtedly 
was. As to his texts, the editor proceed on a princi^e reason¬ 
able enough for his purpose, but which, of- course, leaves them 
without any special value for critical purposes! “ As rogatils the 
siielling,” he says, “ it is that of the present day. except whe^ it 
I is rather the word itself that has unaorgoue a change, or is ndw 
! represented by another, and not the mere spelling—then often at 
! the caprice of the printer. So, too, with the punctuation.”. The 
last clause of this paragraph, though perhaps deficient in trans¬ 
parency, would seem to imply that tue punctuation adopted^.in 
this edition is that of the present day. There is no classic with 
whom such a course is more justifiable than it is with Milton. 
Few authors, ns Mr. Masson has shown in one of his excursuses, 
have been bo deliberately indifferent to punctuation as Milton was 
before the days of his blindness; and, after these had set in, he 
was at course at the mercy of his printers. It would seem, however, 
to follow from this that an editor such as Mr. Masson maybe 
fairly allowed to alter tho printing of his text when he assigns 
^ood reason for tho change; and we think Dr. Bradshaw hardly 
justified in observing, in a note on Paradise liegninrd, I. 297, that 

suggested improveuionts,'’ even in punctuation, “ should be con¬ 
fined to the editor’s notes,” and taking Professor Masson to task for 
making better sense and syntax of tho passage in question by the 
addition and the transposition of a comma. 

As to Dr. Bradshaw’s own notes, so far ns we have been able to 
examine them, they appear to us to reveal little if any originality 
of re.soarch. It is of course both right and unavoidable that an 
editor of Milton’s I’oema, on which so many previous scholars 
have bestowed time nnd labour, should be alietii agpetena, so 
long as, like Dr. Bradshaw, he is conscientious in his acknow¬ 
ledgments ; but wo have rarely met with one who, with relatively 
so much space at his command, seems so little inclined to be sui 
prqfusm. This modesty is lilmly to perplex the student, especially 
when ho is left to choose between two equally possible expla¬ 
nations, as tlioso of the pliraso “ Every shepherd tells his tale/' in 
V Allegro. Why, if he disapproves of Mr. Masson’s suggested expla¬ 
nation of “ the two-handed engine ” in Lyddna as “ far-fetched ” 
(which we certainly think it is), should he quote it at length P On 
tho other hand, when ho refers to both the interpretations of the 
lines to Melancholy in XI Pemenm :— 

TIicc, l)ri;4;ht-ljini-’d Vesta long of yore 
To hjjlitnvy Snlurn bore, 

he leaves out what is uecoHsnry for the elucidation of one of them, 
Eor our part, we uroler Warton's explanation ; but when Mr. 
Browne says that “ Milton’s Melancholy is tho oilspring of Eetiro- 
iiieiit and (Julturo,” ho points out not only that “ Vesta, or Ilestia, 
was the goddess of llio iiourtJi,” t.e. of domesticity or retirement, 
but that to Saturn “is atiributed the origin of civilization.” Dr. 
Bmd.Mhaw’s nnidcrs are loft to find out for themselves how Saturn 
and (Julture are oounoelod. In the note on “ monumental oak ” 
in llie same poem Jh. Bradshaw quotes the explanations of tho 
epithet given by preceding edited?, but is content to think that 
“ monuiiienial ” means simply “ massive.” In the last lino but one 
of Lyr.idas J )r. Bradshaw is also exceptionally inclined to bo indo- 
pendeut. Ho cunjocturos that there must be some allegorical 
allusion in tho choice of tho colour hluey and cites from Fainax a 
passage doBcriptivo of the language of colours, in which it is said 
that “ Blue kept his faith u is tallied.” But though blue is the 
colour of consUiiiC'-y, this ouality could hardly be in tho poet’s mind 
when making his shepherd preparo for change; aiul undoubtedly 
“ blue ” is h(.‘ro only the ordinary colour of the shepherd’s dress, 
which Mr. Halos states it to be in iho quotation given by Dr. 
Bradshaw; see also Phe ShephmVs Calendary where tho shepherds 
are iu mourning, and 

Tliu bhw is black, tho grecnc in gra}' is tinct. 

In a note on another passage {Paradise Losty IV., 542) we think 
that Dr. Bradshaw successfully defends his own view, and with it 
the good sense of Milton, against the notes of Mr. Eeightley 
and Mr. Masson. 

For tbe rest, Dr. Bradshaw’s notes orr sometimes on the side of 
iiicomplet^ess, and at other times on that of superfluity. Of the 
latter class are the comment on the line;— 

And Laughter holding both his sides. 

“ Holding both his a proverbial expression applied to excee- 
sive laughter”; tho remark on the epithet “silver-Wkined ” 
given to the wood nymphs iu the ArcaaeSy that “ Diana and her 
nymphs wore buskins ”; and the explanation of the term “dragon” 
applied in Comns to “ the womb of Stygian darkness “ Hragm, 
l\ietical for horrible.” Incomplete, for the purpose of any student 
whatever, we must consider such notes as tbe following, which ^ 
nre probably intended to bo both “philological” and “expiana- 
toiy ”—terms, doubtless, not always synonymous. This is on the 
furm “ mickle —“ Much; mickle and muckle ate in common use 
in Scotland; * ch’ and * k ’ are akin.” This last appears to us an 
obscure if not confused statement; but under wW influence, 
it might have been of more advant^e to inquire, was the change 
brought aboutP Tho phrase “How chance” is ex^oed as 
“ flow does it chance P an idiomatic use of clnmce, comnton in 
Shakspearo,” from whom a lew instances of the phrase “How 
chance P ” are accordingly cited. But what is the nature of Hiis 
idiomatic useP Is “chance” here used adverbii^y, or is it « 

! contraction of the verbal “ chances ” P Where “ the di^ed nemo 
' of Demo^rgon’? is correctly ’ explained to mean <*Dem^rgon 
himself/’ sundY thlsnsago might been illustrated 
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ease and advantage. Nor ia it of much profit to inform the student 
that damask” meane "variegated,” or "aml^sial,” "immortal,” 
without giving him some clue as to the origin of those adjectives. 

In mattem of pronunciation and scanning Rr. Bradshaw’s gui* 
dance does not strike us ns invariably efficient. It is indeed 
impossible to find fault with his advice to pronounce the Inst word 
in the ;ia8aa^ " Ease was his chief disease ^ in the second facetious 
opi^ph on Hobson the Carrier—" dia-cage, so as to bring out the 
autithesis between it and ease” If Dr. Bradshaw is correct in 
saying that in the line in Comus — 

Enjoy your dear wit, ond gaj* rhetoric— 

" rhetoric” is to be " pronounced with the accent on the second 
syllable/’ it behoved him to exemplify, os ho easily might have 
done from Shakspeare, the dissyllabic use of " dear.” But when 
in the line 

That were an ignominy and shame beneath 
{Paradise Zostf I, ii5)ho bids us read in scanning t}7»omtn, ho 
has clearly forgotten tho Shakspearoan " ignomy/' and the obvious 
slurring of the second i in the reading of tho folios in a passage 
cited by Abbott from 7 ’«Vm« Andronivm: — 

1 blush to think upon this ignuniiny. 

The chief blemish in these notes is, however, their inaccuracy, 
which cannot always he the result of accident, as to Greek wor^s 
and forms. Of the wild accentuation or uon>accentiiation we have 
already B])oken; and it may seem a pressing of minutim to talce 
note of such a form as " CiiuinoriiB ” for the name of the people, 
or Tvpnma, which even with an accent is quite exceptional. But 
it is too much to ho told that Pindar "is said to call liis lyre A^upta 
^oppiyyn,” when Dr. Bradshaw would have had to go so little 
way in tho Odes in order to correct his quotation. Nor is tho 
impression less diihious when one finds the "Poikile Stoa” dc^- 
scribed as “ one of the most famous ISloa or Portico ” (sic) in 
Athena. Most asaurcdly all tlieao oro trillos; and perhaps Dr, 
Bradshaw (if that be one of his functions ns " Senior Moderator ” 
at Trirqty Oollego, Dublin) would not even pluck for the form 
"Euinonida^.'’ But wo have felt hound to notice some of those 
little slips, because—to tell the truth—they appear to us to be 
about the most diKtluctivu feature of this " Students’ Kdiliou.” 


THE DEVIl/S ADVOCATE.* 

D isinterested impulses are not so raTO in literature as in 
common life, whether it bo that disagreeable duties are 
easier on paper, or that the performing of them in a manner that 
leaves its own record carries with it o not ungrateful sense of 
superii)rity to tho perveroe generation actually addressed, mingled 
perhaps with the hope that wiser coming geuerntionH may honour 
the man who remained sober enough among clalud fools to read 
aright tho signs of his time. It may certainly ho called a dis¬ 
interested uudertalcing to utter warnings to which, right or wrong, 
it seems hardly possible that anybody should give serious at¬ 
tention ; and yet this has been the function and the predilection of 
satirists in all* times. He that goeth about to persuade the multi¬ 
tude of his fellow-citizens that they are mostly fools, and on the 
way, at their present rale, to be utterly ruined in n couple of 
generations, must have renounced beforehand the ex][)ectation, so 
dear to authors in other kinds, of reaping the fruit of public 
assent. Yet his chance is in one better than if he addressed 
them with commonplace flatteries; for if you rail at a man fr<'»m 
the housetop long and loud enough, you may not convince him 
that your opinion of his character is just, but you will at least 
make him turn round; and what is true of the individual is in 
some degree true of the multitude. Moreover, it is observed that, 
although men individually resent being called names, they do not 
much dislike it in the mass, and that there is a point of civiliza¬ 
tion at which they find this artificial excitement actually 
pleasurable. Thus every refined society most keep its satirists, and 
enjoys them in most cases more than it profits by them. The 
Devil’s Advocate, as against the claim of society to be content 
witii itself, is a literary officer of much older standing than the 
present century. But it is part of the traditional equipment of 
satirists that every newcomer should profess to be taking on himself 
not only a difficult but an unheard-of task. We cannot Iw 
surprised, therefore, that Mr. Greg introduces himself with this 
time-honoured fiction, and makes believe that the men of the 
nineteenth century are the first who have been proud in the conceit 
of their own time, and Mr. Percy Greg tho first more sagacious 
moralist who has dared to stand forth and rebuke them openly. 

Satire has assumed various forms in the many periods whose 
vanities have provoked its growth. In tho present century it 
seems to affect the form of dialogue, which may be commended as 
fiivouring the process of natural selection; since dialogues between 
persons created for the dialogue’s soke are apt, except in the hands 
of such a master of wit as Peacock, to become exceedingly dull. But 
in this respect also Mr. Percy Greg is not to he blamed for 
taking the ffishion as he finds it. Hia persons, although they 
exist merely for the sake of talking in a smoking-room or else¬ 
where about dangers and difficulties of modern life, succeed 
in preserving some individuality in their talk; and this affect is 
not produced W the cheap and flashy device of pezsonal caricature. 
The name of Sir. Qi eg’s hook contrasts, oddly enpugh with om 
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of its earliest themes. Foremost among the objects of attack is 
the anonymous character of journalieoi, as to which it is said that 
the writer thereby evades personal responsibility and loses whate 
ever authority he may personally he entitled to. But almost 
every argument that can be urged against anonymous writing 
applies with equal force to the practice of writing books in tlie 
form of dialogues which lead to no definite conclurion; nnd thia 
though the author of the whole, as in this case, name himself at 
the outset. For it is plain that by causing half-a-dozen iiunginary 
persons to talk in a discursive mamior about a great variety of 
subjects, a practised writer may air any opinions he pleases with¬ 
out committing himself positively, to the adoption or repudiation 
of any one of them, Tii fact, every speech of every one of his 
personages may be regarded as an luisigued article, to which tho 
author of the hook stands in tho relation of editor. Tho author does 
not appear in his own person, nnd we have to guess at his own 
convictions. Mr. Greg does inform us in a general way that tho 
tendency of tho whole is to be n'gardcd as pesaimtslic*, and, 
althougii there is a fair show of conilicting arguments, the dialogue 
is always so managed that at tho end the hfilliant pessimist has 
rather tho beat of it. But we never liiiow precisely on what grounds 
the author desires that we should condemn the age w’o Uvo in; 
whether ho intended to put none but the best reasons iu the mouth 
of his lending character,or where ho would fix tho line between legiti¬ 
mate urgunient aud sophism in the contentious of theopposers. His 
personality is studiously fritteivd away; and on this very question, 
for example, we do not fkuow to wliat extent Mr. Percy Greg 
really thinks anonymous writing on evil. Again, is it a delicate 
stroke of art that a retired journalist who 1ms gone to live in the 
Lukes, and whose notions may therefore ho n little pre-historic, is 
made to affirm that " people believe a thing more readily because 
the or tho Qnartarhj hits said it ” P People there otp, not 

I improbably, who believe everything they see in print; and it may 
bo true, though, if so, it ia very sad, that there nro thoso who 
"take the word of tho on a question of history 

or philosophy for gospel.” For whoever thinks to leiOim either 
history or philosophy oy talcing anybody's word for gospel will 
assuredly lose his labour. 

The hero, if so vve may call him, of these dialogues is a fas- 
tidiouB man of letters who, after writinfy ns little as ho could earn 
his bread by, has mari'icd a wife and retired on a competence. lie 
thiolcs ill of the world, but appears to find much comfort in his 
thoughts; which may seem an odd thing, but is quite true to 
nature, being the fundamental paradox of pessimism. Lest he 
should not seem human, however, ho is judiciously provided with 
one crotchet; his wife is tho orphan of a Oonfederate general, and 
they indulge in regretful rhapsodies, more or less irreUn ant to the 
general thread of tho discussion, about tho Lost Cause aud the 
Starry Cross. A quasi-dramatic licuuse must bo allowed for in 
this kind of writing; but it does not seem to us to have been very 
happily used in tho present cose. It cannot add to General 
woll-oarnod fame as a soldier to call liim the " last ropresontativo 
of Christian chivalry ” ; and even those who favoured tue Southern 
cause would as a rule have shruilk from speaking of President 
Lincoln as a mere boor. Olcveland’s fancy, however (such is tho 
name of Mr. Grog’s chief speaker), is so fur urlistically chosen tliat 
it is, os befits a pessimist, a retrospective affection fur the im¬ 
possible. 

The series of assaults against modern ideas and Institutions in 
which OloToland takes either a directing or u controlling part are 
conducted with great spirit and persistence; and if there are 
persons who leally think the nineteenth century is the biigiiining 
of tho millennium, they might consult thoso jiages with some 
profit. On the other hand, there aro very many persons who do 
not think tho millennium is at hand, aud have never felt seriously 
tempted to think so; and these may bo apt to consider, when they 
go through the talo of doleful omens and prophecies here brought 
together, that they have known most of them for some time. They 
may likewise reflect that there bus been no ago of the world in 
which a satirist could not, with industry and literary skill, make 
out a very bad case against the prospects of society; and in few 
ages has it failed to be done. Somewhere in this book the 
Augustan age is mentioned as one of shallow optimism; yet Xlorace 
wrote tho familiar lines quoted the other day by J^ord Selborno, 
to the effect that the Romans, sons of fathers who wore themselves 
a degenerate offspring, might bo expected to leave after them 
children yet more dopraved. It may farther occur to us (which, 
however, is meeting pessimism witii its own weapons) that tlie 
dangers which, os events aftorwaids proved, were in truUi most 
menacing to the welfare of kingdoms and societies, have been 
seldom or never foreseen, or at all events not adequately. Thus 
the French Revolution came as a thunder-clap, not merely on 
blind adherents of the old order of things, but on the cultivated 
and thoughtful persons who had for years ]^en discussing consti¬ 
tutional theories. And, on the whole, it may seem to a reiser suck 
0B we now suppose that discourse of 'this kind, however ingenious, 
is doomed by its veiy nature to be unfruitful, being for ml prac¬ 
tical intents based on unreal matter. 

As to English institutions in particular^ it ia not very difficult 
to make a mock of them if one traverses nil the assumptions on 
which English public life Is built up, and wbiiffi Englishmen cer¬ 
tainly will not oe moved to abandon by any speculative denuucia- 
tipn of remote consequences. Respect for law Ibr its own sake, 
and the opinion that on the whole it is better to find the light for 
oneselfi ewm tiirongh much fionndering, than to he led by an en- 
Ug^Eteneddespot in whose lights one beUaves on authority, are funda*' 
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mental principles of lCnp*lish polity. Cleveland, however, ari^ufain 
&votir of duelling without seoiuingr to think lur a moment that the 
law of the hind should count for anythin*:; he expresses undis* 
guised contempt for trial by jury and rorlianunitary govornmont, 
and he extenuates Louis Napoleon’s Coup tTHat not even in Iho 
tone of an Kntrlish Tory, but rather like a French clerical of the 
timidest and narrowest kind. Treason, perjury, and massacre bo- 
cotno venial, provich^d that ])eriple who are “ with few exceptions 
Red Republicans or .Sfjcialists can bo (rot out of the way. It may 
bo drumatically njiprojirifite tt> the conception of Cleveland’s cha- 
laetcr to make him utter Bentinionts which must shock every oiio 
with a senso of public morality; but it was not a judicious 
course for Mr. Greg to lake if he intojided Cleveland’s subse¬ 
quent arguments to carry the chief w’eijrlit of the discourPK). 
A speaker wlio shows tlint he has no jiolion of right or law 
os a rule standing above his own ]>assions mid prejudices can¬ 
not expect much sympathy when, a few pages later, ho talres to 
declaiming about “rights antecedent to law.” Parliamentary 
reform comes in, as a matter of course, for its share of hard say¬ 
ings. On this topic, howt^vor, Cleveland is more elVcctivo than 
usual, for ho wisely bonows the late .Mr. Bagehot’s argument as 
to the mishiko of the* legislalhjn of itS32 in abolishing the variety 
of local franchises. Ho is not so happy in ins general denunciation 
of American institutions, in which truth, hali-lruth, and iibsurdi- 
ties are hopelessly entangled. I'or example, the assertion that “no 
man ha.s any conlidcnco in the purity, the enlightenment, or oven 
tho professional competence of the .State or Federal Courts of 
justice/’ is a crude and inartistic libel. Tho Courts of some Statiss 
(osjwcially certain of tho Southern once) are luit respected at all; 
thoso of otliers, such as Massachusetts, command respect not only 
in America but here. As to the Siipreme Court being “ utterly 
discredited ” by tho proceedings concerning the late Presidential 
election, it is a ridiculona exaggeration. But then Mr. and INIis. 
Clovolaiul could never forget tlte extinction of Christian chivalry 
and the Starry ( h’oss. 

The chujitors on tho position of women cmitain true observa- 
tiuus, but HO mixed up with violent and indiscriminate vitu)iftra- 
tion that they lo.se most of thoir utility. “ It is absurd to say,” to 
use Cleveland’s own phrase, lliat tlm most distinguished female 
writers rank at most with third-rato men. Sappho’s poetry, 
BO far as we can judge from its remains, and George Sand’s 
romances (to say nothing of a living writer) cannot bo called 
cither third-rate or second-rate. The average inferiority of 
women to nioji in intellectual power is siiHiciently obvious without 
denying tho exceptions. Tho second volume, though perIia})B 
more amusing than the first, is chietly occupied with questions of 
morality and theology which cannot bo conveniently discussed here; 
th(»Bo who peruse the theological pai 1, however, may be entertained 
by seeing how rtrone are modern denouncers of heresy to atiopt nevy 
birosies of their own, Mr. Percy Greg appears to favour 
J. S. Mill’s modification of Maiiiclucisni; hut lio perhaps does iit»t 
know that an even more inguidoiis one, but too subtle to bo ex¬ 
plained in passing, has bcen-quito lahdy invented by a very ortho¬ 
dox Hutch pastor. There is a chapter on Darwinism in whicli it 
is suggestf'd (hut wo should expect to find a “ law directing varia^ 
lion by defined steps in definite directions ”; and it appeai-s to bo 
supposed that tho suggestion, if well foundefl, is somehow to the 
discredit of Mr. Darw'in's work. Now any one who discovers such 
a law will render a mo.st iraport.ant service to science; and it may 
already bo safely said that the next great problem of natural 
history* variation and heredity being given as the cllicient factors 
of evolution, io to reduce heredity and variation themselves to law. 
But, however much more may be built up, tho foundation will still 
be Mr. HaTwin’a, Amateur critics do not or will not uiidGrstiuid 
tluii modern science lias long ago disclainjed finality. 

In the same part of tho book tlm old proverb about metapiiysics 
is given in a French form, which may ho the original, but, to our 
mind, lias been improved unon in England. TJm hfiiglish version 
runs thus:—When A. tcoclies B. what A. docs not understand, 
and B. does undtir.stand him, that is mathematics; but if B. does 
not understand him, it is metaphysics. InaBmuch as, after having 
gone through theso two volumes, wo remain of opinion that life is 
worth having even in the ninoteonth century, wo suspect that the 
virtue of Cleveland's arguments is in its intimate nature meta¬ 
physical. 


HELENA, LADY HARROGATE.* 

T he Baronets, we regret to say, are still at their old work. 

We had thought that thej had exhausted every kind of 
villany, but .wc did their oxiginality but scant justice. Sir Sykes 
Donzii, one of tbe numerous villains of Mr. Harwood’s novel, had 
a gmud mansion fianked by all tho appliances of wealth, but it 
was justly his. When he was first inti'oduced to us, as we saw 
that ho had an uneasy countenance, and’ ks we remembered that 
ho iVMS a baronet,we naturally and at once concluded that he had 
gained pt^stssion of this mansion and its appliances in the manner 
whichj if wo may trust our novelists, is only too common with men 
of his order. He had, we supposed, either murdered the heii* or 
sold him to gipsies, or else forged some deeds, or kept' some 
one. locked up lor the last twenty years in that unoccupied 
west wing which is always to be fonud where baronets dwoll. 
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He hacL however, done iione di these things. The mandon 
was fairly bis, from the vanes that Bashed anu glittered on roof 
and tower down to his own traditional apartment, the library; so 
were the appliances that flanked it; so wore tho equine aristocrats 
that were grazing in tho so was the turf'^hat was 

browned by hereditary deer; sb was the wealth of huge old trees 
—those Bylvan Titans that reared their canopy of leayes—and so 
were tho ferns beneath them, through which the brokeh sunbeams 
filtered iu golden patches. All theso were justly his, and his rij^ht 
there was none to dispute. He indulged m the luxury of a third 
and oven a fourth footman, a French oheff and a croom of the cham¬ 
bers, but in so doing ho defrauded no man. He had married two 
wives, and was now u widower; but, contrary to what we niight 
naturally suspect, ho had poisoned neither one nor the other. 
Noiurtlioless on liis yet handsome features a cloud too often rested 
that filled his daughters with anxiety. Being a baronet, he was 
of course a reserved father, not one of those—to quote Mr. Harwood 
when ho improves on Shakspoare—“ who wear their hearts, 
metaphorically, on thoir sleeves.” In another passage our 
author thus nicely and learnedly distinguishes between two 
large classoa of parents. “ Tho domestic relations,” he 
wiite.s, “ differ so much in varying conditions of life, that 
there are parents whose every thought and deed appears to be 
tho common property of tho home circle, and others who sanction 
no trespa.ss on that inner self, the to auton of tho Greeks, which 
each of us carries in the recesses of his own heart.” To the latter 
class Hir Mvkos Denzil belonged. He had his secret; but not even 
his son, wiio is described as of a very feline nature, could, with all 
his stealthy inquisitiveness, discover it. It is at length revealed 
to llio reader. Little duos he suspect, when the story opens with 
a description of tho young mistress of the school in Bir Sykes’s 
own village, how cruel a wrong had been done to her by a revengci- 
ful baronet. Her oyes were violet, and she bad a wealth of dark 
hair, flight wo, by tlie way, suggest that it would make an 
nnrrccable change if some heroine were to have violet hair and a 
wealth of dark eyes P Her name was Ethel Gray; her attire was 
scrujnilously plain. “ But tI:eTo are cases in which sovereign 
beauty will assert itself,” and it certainly asserted itself in the case of 
the young schoolmistress. Wo find her at once in the best of com¬ 
pany, lor she is engaged i n conversation with agrey-liuired ]f.arl and an 
Under-Secretary ol State. The grey-Iutirod Earl was, we soon 
learn, the happy father of the beautiful golden-haired T^ady 
filadys, tlie honest-eyed, eaniest I^ady Maud, and Lady Alice, 
who was still loo young to make it worth while to describe 
either her hair or her eyes. But aione of theso, not even tho 
golden-haii’ed Lady Gladys, we saw intuiiivoly or instinctively, 
or as if by inspiration, was tho heroine. His son was Lord 
Hori’ogate, and in him we at once recognized the hero. Ethel is 
fetched by a country girl who “had been relegated into tho 
category of unteachablos,” to a cottage where ono of her pupils 
was lying, struck doivn by fever. Uu their way the two gJrig 
were overtaken. by a mi.st and would have beeu lust, for they 
were on Dartmoor, had ihei’e not come up in the very nick of 
time this handsome lord and his gamekeeper, or functionary, as 
tho author once describes him. Ethel of course, though she had 
never s[i<jken to his lordship, yet knew him well by sight, for it 
was not pubsihlo for any ono who attended the viltagu church 
to ho ignorant of tho features of so notable on occupant of 
Lord Wolverhampton’s pew as tbe ICarl’s son and heir. Wo 
had, to use an expresiiion oL the author's, a darkling vaticination 
that by tho eiul of tho *tory Ethel would iiuu-ry tlie young 
l(n'd; but then w'o were puzzled by the title of tho book, if she 
became Lady Harrogate, who was Helena, Lady Harrogate ? It 
is nut till wo are well into tbe second volume that any light is 
allowed to fall on tho mystery. We very early learn indeed, as 
W'o have uli'eady said, tliat the Baronet liad done something very 
wicked, which had put him in the power of a desperate pirate who, 
with the lavishnes^ that is characteristic of such scoundrels, is 
discovered, when the scene rises, “ investing his silver in olee- 
niosynary pots of boor.” But we did not connect this unknown 
efu detxl with the young schoolmistress. There was, of course, as 
there always is in this class of stories, a somewhat complicated title 
to at least one estate. We cannot make it dear to the reader, tor 
I we have not in tho least succeeded in making it clear to ourselves. 
However, there was once a Miss Glare De Vere who, when .the 
old Lord Harrogate died, ** was to have tho baronv and be a 
pecrc.*3s in her own right, for Harrogate is one of tils qldost 
English titles, and goes, as they call it, to heirs*female.'^ 
With this lady Sir Sykes had been in love many yeara botore the 
story ^enad. She, however, had jilted him, and had run away 
with (lolonel Edward I)e Vero of tho Guards. Sir Sykes, on 
receiving the news, behaved more like a fiend tharta man. He 
swore that ho mrnld be revenged. “ He was, in iact,* as Lady 
Maud said in telling Ethel tho fitory, “dreadf^y violent, ahd R 
seemed the more ahockit^ in a polite, smooth’spoken man like 
him.*’ She did not remember that he was a basnet. His 
vengeance was, we read, eoon terribly realized, tor not long after 
the marriage the Colonel was brought hniBe a oorp^e. The 
reader leazns with vdisappointment th^t he liadbeen only kiUsd in 
the hunting-field. What, we tmj ask, is the usd of iiitto 4 ueing 
Barou^ and ^mtical i&i^h. 4 i^ors, and then hilling 
hated rival iu the hunting^dP However, there k some 
Gompensatiofi piroviM. .I^he widow lives wth hpr ditot 
daimter^by th# side of m Than^ j0ne dsv the 
had^ bMiff ieit near the bimh; hot be tound* 

It ytrtb asioisied that she wat ^droh^ied* Here the sender 
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begins to brighten up, end to see tliet light is cast on ; 
his darkling vaticinauiw. He recalls the threats of the 
Baronet, and the obscure hints that the pirate, the owner of 
the darkling ikoe, had thrown out, and he sees that HHhel Gray 
can be no other than the long-lost daughter of Okre Be Vure, a 
peeress in her own right, and the rightful heiress to the ancient 
barony of Harrogate. £ very thin^ therefore turns out as it should. 
The whdced Sir Sykes has a str^e of paralysis, the pirate gets 
sbot by a deteotive, and bis sister—an artful adventuress, who 
had sohae success passed horself off'as the long-lost Baroness 
— 4 s swallowed up in a bog on Dartmoor, bothers claims are esta¬ 
blished beyond question, aud tho aged lilarl walks straight up to 
her, and pressing his lijis in fatherly fashion on her white forehead, 
welcomes her beneath this poor roof of mine as tbe kinswoman 
who has the best right to its hospitality—poor cousin OJaro's 
child—Helena, l^adj Harrogate.” The old gentleman, with much 
consideration, dies before long and leaves his estates to the urosent 
Earl and Oountess of Wolverhampton. *‘K\en to this aay the 
young Earl,” we are told, “ often calls his beautiful Oountess 
* Ethel.’ ” Sir Sykes never recovers from his paralysis, and the 
next baronet, his only son, Sir Jas})er, gets shot in a duel at Nice. 
The estates pass to the daughters, who refuse to marry, and have, 
it is understood, made wills by which their vast property will 
pass to thf eldest son of him whom we will yet designate as 
Lord Harrogate.” We need scarcely add, the Ijadies Gladys, 
Maud, and ^ice Be Vere have their marriages chronicled by Dod 
and Dehrett. We should do the author an injustice were wo not 
to quota him at greater length than we have as yet done, so as to 
ehqw that his style is altogether worthy of tbe great people whom 
he'describeB. Our only difficulty, where there are so many choice 
passages at hand, is to make a selection. Perhaps the following 
ehowB him at his very finest;— 

Tho curious thing was, that except by their mistress Lady Maud and 
the older of the two Demcil girls, who was a kindred spirit, the plieasants 
•wore scarcely looked at with regardful eyes. Is it not always so ? At 
launch or military review or polo-maicb, or wJicn a pruicoly trowel of pure 
gold condescendingly ajtplicH a dab of sublime inor(.ar to a glorilled founda¬ 
tion sUme of some new building, how verv, vct}' few of the iiomiunl Hpeu- 
tatoTH concentrate their thoiiglils and their vision ou the show, which 
the reporters will presently descrilas with such graphic pow'er! I’rivalc 
affairs, hopes, fears, irUers'sts, arc oil of them petty magnets suOicicnt to 
neuiraliKO the great avowed attraction of the hour. 

Scarcely inferior to this is tho writing of tho whole three volumes. 
The author is cletvrly resolved that ‘* that shadowy halo of respect 
which, as such, still surrounds thoso bom in tho purple ”—we 
quote his own words—shall not be injured by negligent comprvsi- 
tion on his part. Who writes of big people must, he would no 
doubt maintain, write big, just as who drives fat oxen must 
himself be fat. Should any one be inclined to dispute this 
itssertioD, he would at once, we may fcol sure, relegate him to 
the category of the unteaehables.” 


RECENT EIMTIOXS OF MARLOWE AND GREENE.* 

T he independent appaarance of these two excellent little books 
is another sign of the keen iuturast which the present geuera- 
tion is taking in the great names of our early literutui'e. It is an age 
of reprints j and although soniotoo enterprising publishers are find¬ 
ing that they have overshot tho demand, that is hardly the adair 
of the reading public, which cannot but rejoice at the multiplica¬ 
tion of opportunities for tho study of works that till lately have 
been forgotten. 'J'he books wbich are now before us are indeed 
far more than mere reprint.s; they are editions of the plays, with 
itppat'oitui (y-tlmut, historical introduction, and full explanatory 
notes. Although Proicssur Ward’s is the better and more com¬ 
plete of the two. Dp. Wagner's cannot he dispensed with, if only 
on account of the valiants which he prints at length from the 
second and third editions uf Marlowe’s ]^y. This, as all students 
of the drama know, is necessary to the understanding of it and of 
the Mrt which is really to bo attributed to Marlowe; for of all 
the ^izabethan dramas there is none which has been more reck¬ 
lessly and cruelly treated by the adapters and “ improvers.’' Mar¬ 
lowe died in 1593. and in tho next year Dr. I^lffugius was played 
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trobablv revived^ bv the Lord Admir^’s men, having ah'o'ady in 
1 Ukelinood received extraneous additions to fit it for the oars of 
the groundlings. Whether this is so or not, the process was soon 
afterwards begun or continued. We have two eiitncs in Henslowe’s 
diary as follows (Colliers Ed., 71):— 

unto Thomas Bickcra the ao of Doaombr 1597, for adycyon^ to I'VhIus 
twentie shellinges, and fyveshaUingo.<i fora prolog to Marloea Taiuborlen, ao 
iu aU 1 payde twenty fyve ahellingta; 

and the eeoond (th. 228):— 

Lent unto t]ie companye, the sa of novembr 1602, to paj’e unto W*” Birdo 
and Samwell Rowley tor tlidr edioyones iu Docter Foates, the some of 
iib". 

Now the hrst extant edition of jP^ustus is that of 1604, of 
which a unique copy exists in the Bodleian—later by two 
ycfurs than the ** adicyones ” of Dirde and Bowler, It is prob- 
aUe, then, that even this is interpolated; and it is certain 

Jfarhtve’g liittorp of Dvi Fa««tN% and Cmne'a ffunourahh 

Jkteaa and Friar Bmjfaif. ((^arendon Pkm Series. Old 
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that the later editions of 1616, i€ 3 o, &c., have mtmh new matter 
which does not appear in tho quarto of 1604* It is thus evident 
that we cannot be at all sure of our text; but at the same tiflM 
it is equally evident that the text of 1604 is the beat and safMt to 
go upon. Accordingly, Mr. Ward's text “ has been unhesitatingly 

X inted from tho iirst extant quarto,” Dr. Wagner’s, on tli« 
r hand, though in the main following that quarto, inserts some 
tiassages from the later editions; such as the first twenty-eight 
lines of Act v. sc. 2, and the dialogue between the scholavs 
towards tbe end of the same act. It is true t^t Dr. Wagner 
explains his reasons for these divergences, while his complete Ikt 
of various readings (which Mr. Ward has wisely thought it un¬ 
necessary to reproduce) will sufficiently guard the I'ead^r; Mt 
still there is a cei tain arbitrariness in departing at pleasure from, 
tho first quarto, and it is for this reason that, even so far as tlm 
text is concerned, we prefer the version of Mr. Ward. When it 
comes to a question of (he notes and the introduction, there is no. 
comparison either in fulness or in general excellence. Mr. Ward^ 
Jbr instance, translates tho whole of tho necessary chaptesni of the 
German FniMutJi, to which Dr. Wagner merely iilludes; and the 
notes show an equal superiority. Howevfsr, ct vUula tu> diffnugy ei 
hia; we are grateful to both editors for the care and learning which 
they have bestowed in making these new additions to the under¬ 
standing, of our old drama. 

Professor Ward has good reasons for printing Doctor Fau^im 
and FYiar Docoh and F'iar Bungay together. In tho first place, 
their authors wore connected in various ways; Greene first attacking 
Marlowe with that bitter jealousy whicn he afterwards tbit to¬ 
wards Shakspoare, and then becoming reconciled to him and 
making him the object of tfie first of the solemn warnings iu hia 
Grontgwm’th of Wit. Then there is the obvious relation between 
the two stories of Bacon and Faustus, and the iuterosting question 
which drama it was that suggested tho other. And, lastly, the 
collocation is justified by tho striking difleronces in tlie treatment 
which tho two tales of magic receive at the hands of their poota— 
tho lightness of Greene’s plot with its idyllic underplot and its 
sunny, jovial character, contrasting so strongly with the gloom of 
Marlowe’s tragedy and the deep passion of his hero. Greene's play 
is artless, even childish in construction ; his characters are drawn 
with a fow simple linos; hia verses are, generally spoaliing, mono¬ 
tonous in rhythm, and his langiuigo oscillates between flat common- 
placo and the “ swelling bombast of bragging bUink verso ” which 
his friend Nash denounced, but which neither poet could avoid. 
And yet the play is worth editing; it is Greene's masterpiece, and 
tho masterpiece of one who wiis an early rival of Slmkspearo 
must bo interesting. There is an interest in its treatment of 
story of Bacon, the great student degraded by popular superstition 
to tiio level of a vulgar conjuror, and raised again by the imaginar 
tiun of a poet to be the ftiend of kings aud the prophet of great¬ 
ness for his country. There is a charm, moreover, in the genuinely 
English atmosphere which Greene contrives to throw over his 
piece—in tbe Sufl'olk meads and in the seliools and streets,of 
Oxford, in the English inward and the ** fair maid of Fressiug- 
fleld.” Yet it cannot be denied that tho chief interest of Greene's 
play lies in its contrast with Marlo'we's, to which it may he said 
to Dipt us a foil. Dr. Wagner Indeed thinks that, dramatically, 
Friar Bacon is the better play of tho two ; “ there is more life 
and variety in it, and there is much freshness in the rustic soeues, 
and, above all, a certain idyllic beauty in the character of 
Margaret.” We are more inclined to agree with him In what 
follows 1 —** After all, Greene’s play is merely second-rate, in spite 
of these advantages. It lacks the force and impetuosity of 
Marlowe’s composition; it is the work of a lyric t^eut, while 
Marlowe's Fattstm is Ihe production of an epic and,,rhetoric 
[P rhetorical] genius.” It is indeed true that in neither of 
the plays is the excellence really dramatic; but that is the 
cose with all English dramas before Shakspeare. Tho child’s- 
play of the Mysteries and Moralities was not to be outprown in a 
day or in a century; and it was natural that the outburst of 
imaginative energy wliicb tilled Elisabeth’s reign should produce, 
as Dr. AVagner sayS) lyrical, epic, and rhetoriem excellence before 
arriving at tbe most mature of all artistic perfections, the perfect 
drama. Where FauMus is really great, as Charles Ijamb saw long 
tigo, is in isolated luissages where the “ mighty line ” rolls c»ut 
triumphantly; in the lui’id flashes that reveal hell; in the famous 
verses on Helen of Troy; in the agonized address of Faustus as his 
time draws near. Those passages, however, will for ever vindicate 
. Marlowe's fame, damaged as it is both by his own inequrUities and 
by the interpolations of which his work has been made the subject. 

, But Mr. Swinburne has already done justice onco for all to tho 
I quiUities of Marlowe's muse in perhaps tho finest of his prose 
I writings (tho essay on Chapman); we may therefore leave this 
subject, and go on to sat' a littLa more of the actual execution 
of ]^Ir. Wards edition. 

In a hundred and ten pages of introduction he goes elaborately 
through the facts Uiat ai'o known or conjectured aMut the wriBng 
of the two plays, and also gives a full account of early Qoimon 
Faust literature and of tho Bacon story. In hia treatment of the 
Mr. Ward’s well-known German soholarship stands him 
in good stead, and enables him not only to translate the quaint old 
tale from wbich Maxilowe anqueBtionahly derived ihe details of his 
play, but to present ua with a faint idea of the vast amount of 
patient work which the Germans are devoting to this subject as to 
most othera “ The Utemture on Fauat and the Faust legend,” says 
Mr. Ward, ** has awidled to pruportiODS so enormons that even an 
enumeration of ItS' principal works is quite out of the question 
havoi” BiitheetsfiKS salely thrbogh the masses of legend with 
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which Scheihle'a Klostir is filled, through Diiiitser'e Sage mid 
Beichlin-Melde^a Vol^aihiichert as ‘well as through tba^newer dis¬ 
sertations and rnTe8ti|3[ations which German curiosity seems never 
‘tired of producing. It is difficult to condouse still further what has 
been, already so much condensed as these pages of Mr. Ward^s } so 
we may content ourselveB with saying that he sees no reason to accrat 
the notion, first suggested two centuries ago, that Faustus the 
magician and Fust the printer are the same person; while the evi- 
dejSce for the real existence of a wandering echolar and charlatan 
naihed Johann Faust is quite convincing. The most interesting 
part of the Introduction is that in which the editor simply trans¬ 
lates the old Famtbuchf or ** Historia of Hr. Johann ' Faust, tbo 
widely-noised conjuror and master of the Black Art,” printed at 
Frankfort by J. Spies in 1587; the book from which, in one form 
or another, Marlowe’s play is certainly derived. A peculiar inte¬ 
rest attaches to this connexion between book and play; fur it has 
been proved that English comedians were performing in Germany 
in 1508^ and it has been assumed, with great probability, by 
various ‘writers that Marlowe learned the Iniust story from these 
ve^ actors, who had probably become furnwhed with a MS. trans¬ 
lation, afterwards used by the P. 11 . Gent,” who published an 
English Fmist-book soon afterwards. For the exact year of 
Marlowe's play them is no positive evidence, though a few 
allusiaiiB and tbo general evidence of style point to its having 
probably been composed aUmt 1590—certainly after Tnrnhur^ 
lain, and probably before Fdward the Set^ond. All that can bo 
said on tho point, and indeed on all the points that either 
the play in goneral or its detailed lines suggest, seems to have 
been said by Mr. Ward. Among tho many good features of his 
commentary wo may especially mention tho elaborate notes on the 
di'mnatia peraonee in both plays, where great leartiing and 
ingenuity are spent on clearing up the difficulties—and all students 
know them to be many—connected with the names of tho cha¬ 
racters, such as the perplexing Buke of Vunholt, Cornelius, and 
Wagner in one play, ana Friar Bungay and Jacques Viindermaat 
in tne other. On some questions, indeed, to which names and 
collocations of names give rise, Mr. Ward is obliged to confess 
that ho cannot throw much light. Such are the liruno and the 
Valdes of Doctor Famtus, though Mr. Ward deserves great credit 
for his manful attempt to identify the latter with tho iamous 
Spanish humanist and semi-Protestant, Juan do Vald(!»s, Secretary 
to the Viceroy of Naples (so Mr. Ward thinks, apparently follow¬ 
ing Banko; Br. Boehiuer, however, doubts it), and author of tbo 
Dialogo de iaa Lenguas and of the Alfabeto Chriaiiano, 


DENISON’S «NOTES OF MY LIFE.”* 

G reatness, considered as a moral and intellectualqimlity 
distinct from mere notoriety, may be attained by means of 
almost every variety of temperament, and it would be difficult to 
establish tho incompatibility of any physical attributes with its 
attainment. Fabius Ounctator and the Duke of Wellington had 
saneiified delay as one of the noblest elements of greatness long 
before “ masterly inactivity ” had become a commonplace of political 
argot ; and if Prince Rupert was not great, it was not because, 
unlike General Wolfe, he dashed, hut because he chose to dash at 
the wrong time and in tho wrong way. Lord Brougham and 
l^ludame do Stael found ugliness at least as conducive to eminence 
UB beauty was to Alcibiades and Catharine 11 . There can, how¬ 
ever, be 110 doubt that some ways of compa.<>8ing greatncBS are more 
diilicuU than others, and the man who succeeds in any of them 
deserves accordingly the higher credit. It is the easiest thing in 
the world to ho notorious, and tho choice of moons towards this 
ignoble end is infinite; but the man who raises a quality which 
luibitually ends in mere notoriety up to tho level of true greatness 
is a contributor to the glory of his age. The world contains 
many enfimta terriidee long pnst the age of infancy, and a con¬ 
siderable proportion of this formidable class are notorious on 
nccdunt of the vexations which their (quality enables them to 
indict. One only of them is great with the record of a dis¬ 
tinguished career — namely, Archdeacon Denison, and he has 
lately benefited his fellow-creatures by publishing his autobiography 
in Jtis own lifotime. 

IStill we do not wish to appear depreciatory, and we must re- 
murk that it is a mere vulgar error to imagine that the cliaractcr 
of enfant terrible implies any intellectual drawback. Unquestionably 
it is like a tender flower which fades before tho conventionalities 
or tlie hypocrisies of a hard world. But for all that the metal is 
sterling. The bolt, propelled from childish lips, which finds its aim 
mus>t carry a barb, if the sweet prattler is to be terrible and not 
luovoly troublesome. Though he may be as unconscious as M. 
.lourdain was of his gift, he is really blundering out words of wit 
to his sulfering auditors. The thoufptful child who disturbed the 
Mo-long current of complacent eel ^introspection down which tbo 
ftiniily friend was floating, bv asking what his parents could mean 
wbun they said that their old aoquaintancOsWas next door to ft fool, 
after he had just averred the wisdom of both his neigh- 
hours, only showed that his perception of tho poetical tide of his 
mother tongue was as yet limited. Otherwise the question and 
the comment proved an instinctive grasp of inductive xeasoning. 
The child was simply letter of fact and rfttber too grammatiw, 
^aud imhiA mental conflict between the unquestioniog acceptance 

‘ Slate* Life, xeos-*878. By George Anthony Denison, Ylear of 
Kaat ^^^ *87$* Archdeacon of Taueton, 1851. endLonta: 


of all parental dicta and his reUsnoe on fils <fld IHead’e aeec* 
Uracy he revealed glimpses oft the tepperament well celenlated to 
grapple patiently and su(»S(mfullili^ith fls^ deeper problems. 
Pela^us and Palmerston had b!^ right, pd the imperfection 
of human nature were onl^ a baseless prejudice, no doubt the ^ 
of grown-up terrible childrank resnectod for their‘qualifloation 
among their fellow-men would flhve noen as long as it was'^fiimouh. 
But, as we know by experience, the littlenesses of conventional 
life are fatal to such outgrowths of a heroism whicn is vwy sure 
to be a constant obstacle to its possessor in the absoibitig and 
popular occupation of getting on. 

Archdeacon Benison, however, is honest enough, clover enough, 
and eccentric enough to have reached his threescore years and ten 
without bewraying his original profession: and as a peat and fear¬ 
less terrible child ho hoe—we say it with perfect smeerity—dqnc 
excellent service to his country and bis age. Spitting ou an un¬ 
popular usher's back; an experimental explosion, in his father’s 
house, of gunpowder, happily of his own manufacture and there¬ 
fore hut sughtly dangerous: and cutting his name on the cherished 
dining-table of a neighbouring clergyman who had osJmd him to 
fish and then forgotten the invitation, were not a bad early 
training for his life's vocation. We should have thought that 
two years passed at Eton by such a boy under Dr. Eeate 
might have been productive of more anecdote; but they 
result in an essay on the decay of Latin and Greek, in which 
much good sense—^including a capital suggestion of oral traus- 
lation into those languiqms—is expressed with extreme oddness, 
and seasoned by a spirited diatribe against competitive examina¬ 
tions. A capital story is told, on the first-hand authority of some 
one high in Oivil Service examinations, of a youth who won a 
clerkship for abnormal knowledge and power shown in the higher 
subjects of the examination, coupled with a blank ignorance of all 
the ‘ simply practical questions in which his competitors were 
well grounded, which ought by strict rule to have excluded 
him. This avatar of the Admirable Crichton was sent for by the 
wondering Minister to whom ho hod fallen, and was with many 
compliments asked how long it had taken him to assimilate so 
deep a store of erudition. First taking good care to assure him¬ 
self that the appointment was irrevocable, the budding oflicial 
confessed that he had gained his entire knowledge during a fort¬ 
night spent with an aucheious crammer, who began by impressing 
on him that he had not a minute which he could afiurd to loao 
over the Practical branches of tho examination, but went on to 
explain that, as ho himself knew all the dodges of the higher 
subjects, he thought he might possibly carry through a sharp pupil 
who was willing to surrender himself during tho two available 
weelis. 

Mr. Denison's confessions make up, as may be supposed, a very 
odd book, as they carry him through his successive phases of dnn, 
curate, vicar, then vicu again, and now archdeacon also, in a narra¬ 
tive where humorous gossip, personal reminiscences—in which the 
great and almost feminine kindness of heart that underlies tho 
Archdeacon's official pugnacity is always bursting out—and the 
water supply of East Brent are quaintly intertwined with solemn 
disquisitions on the deepest points of theology. By this original 
metnbd of composition the buoyant author has done what in him 
lies to make a genuine review ot his book unlikely. The temptation 
is too great when such sugar-plums as the young curate’s harum- 
scarum use of bis medicine-chest arelving open before the reviewer,for 
that hard-tasked man to gird himself up to an exhaustive analysis 
of the earnest Apologia pro Vitd Sud on which the Archdeacon of 
Taunton is challengiog the public verdict. We do not pretend to 
he able to fill up tho gap, for the attempt would lead us into topics 
upon which we do not desire to dogmatize. We can onlr very 
generally estimate the place which our enfant terrible has fluod in 
that progression by antagonism,” as Lord Urawfbrd happily calls it, 
by which, during the last two generations, the Church of England 
has made itself, in its spiritual and its political aspects, a very 
powerful factor in tho rea publica. 

The scene of action ia a National Church, previously to and for 
a considerable time a very extensive re-settlement, civilly 
co-extensive with the State, and therefore always expecting to be 
shielded by tho State in its worst. -and helped by it in its best 
actions, and which has subsequently parted company with the 
State quoad the co-oxtensivenses, hut not quoaa its -cftar 
blished status, its numerical preponderance, or its vaiied 
influence, in a restless ago and among an active, peoplo, 
such ns this century and this country are, constant friction, 
friendly or unfriendly, or something that is neither one nor the 
other, must necessarily ho going on between the two bodies. 
Fighting and bargaining, bargaining and fighting, with PidtB of 
antagonists matched lilm Lord Kussell and Archdeacon Dehuion, 
Lord Palmerston and Bishop Wilberforce, gave plenty of ^ork to 
busy spirits all round; and for the Chureh to carry off ivhat it had 
a just right to claim in the promiscuous distribution, one champion 
at least was needed to whom the National Church was stiU the 
whole nation, and in whose ears compromise sounded as surrender^ 
That the champion who took upon himself an office of whiqh 
the qualifications were voluutarv self-eflacement and the ebii- 
acious acceptance of a career which in all worldly aspects m^t 
lead to failure should have been a man so thoroughly^gdtihlesij, 
unselfiBh, and generous as GeorM^thouy Denison, Wfts alisppy 
tircumstanGe both for Church anIpBtate* A Httle stain of hiray 
dross might have debased tito intrepid Axchdeaeon^^l^O lisM# 
an inconsistent Qttizote. She BOoUity of hie aati;^'^ ^ 
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thorouglihr bonwt and uodcmbtodly aUe iflaa, who had, oTen in 
ways and through resuits 'which ha most bitterly regrets and 
reeenta, contributed much to great and happy ends. 

The eduoatioQ controveiey waa the conflict in which Arch¬ 
deacon Denison stood inoet cmpicubusly and for the longest time 
under the sharp scrotftby of public criticism. It would bo a 
shallow estimate of his position to say that because it was that of 
a man whoM idea was the maintenance in unshaken strength of 
ecclesiastical monopoly in public ^ucation, therefore he lias no 
dai^ upon the sympathy of those who are jealous for ponulur 
liberties. In complementary antagonism to the two or three 
'^ho could go on to the end in agreement with the Archdeacon's 
policy stands the impenitent pha^nx which still declares that its 
intention is to carry universal and compulsory secular education. 
Ultimate success for the opponents of that dreary delusion would 
have been impossible if all had fought on the Archdeacon’s lines. 
K, however, none had done so, the position which it was hopeless 
to scale might have been sapped; while we may add that it was 
perhaps due to the previous exertions of the party represented by 
the Archdeacon to seep the men of peace and compromise up to 
the mark, that the crisis of 1870 has not scored some disastrous ox- 
cesses from which wo have been delivered. The lights over the 
Manamment Clauses wore the earliest battles which make up 
Archdeacon Denison’s more than twenty years’ educational cam¬ 
paign, and here, we think, he was ouite right. The rulings 
spirit at that epoch was Lord Jonn HusseU, a Minister 
who dealt with religious questions in the narrowest spirit of 
fossil Whiggery, and treated the Church ns a useful agency of 
moral police which was to be maintained so far as it was available 
.and subservient as a supplementary department of State—but, 
whenever it showed any will of its own, to bo remorselessly 
snubbed and coerced; and the claims then put forward by the 
Committee of Council on ICducation under that influence would, 
had they not been resisted, have involved the denial of any siijllcient 
freedom of choice on the part of school founders. The resistance 
which tho Archdeacon made to the idea of a Conscience Clause on 
the first proposal of what was then a novel and startling sugges¬ 
tion was^th intelligible and consistent; and the fact that he 
was incapable of appreciating the conjuncture when the. accept¬ 
ance of a Conscience Clause bad become the policy which most 
eflectively tended to maintain Church schools, present and future, 
in their integrity, was hut a proof that the iiTeconcilable com¬ 
batant was Archdeacon Denison, and therefore a paladin rather 
than a statesman. It is pathetic to see the fearless champion of 
the National Church in his honoured old ago condesconding to 
take a subordinate place among the hot-heads who caricature the 
riHe. of Liberationists with Mr. Mackonochie's project of dis¬ 
establishment as their Bill of Rights; but it is a conclusion very 
conceivable from tho abnormal incidents of tho Archdeacon of 
Taunton’s unique career. 

It was of course impossible for any one to have written a book 
so full of details and arranged in so eccentric a sequence without 
committing some errors in facts and in dates, but we have not been 
shocked by repeated instances of reckless carelessness, such ns have 
occasionally startled us in posthumous memoirs. The abolition of 
compulsory Church Rates took place in 186S and not in 1866, 
Had it been consummated at the latter date it would have been 
an incident of Lord RusseU’s second Govornment j as it was, it 
took place while power was passing from Lord Derby to Mr. 
Disraeli. We are more surprised to notice that Archdeacon 
Denison, trusting to the secondhand authority of Irving's AnnaU 
of Our Time, states that Dr. Pusey presided at the supplementary 
meeting held in .luly 1850 to address the Queen on the occasion 
of the Gorham judgment. The chairman of this second meeting was 
Viscount Feilding, nowKarl of Denbigh, the principal onehaviug been 
presided over (as the Archdeacon correctly states), by Mr. Hubbard. 
Another sUp of memory is very perplexing. Archdeacon Denison, 
after quoting a letter of his to Mr. Hardy, dated February 18, 
1868, proceeds :—** Seven d»i.ys later the Whigs were out, and Mr. 
Disraeli was Minister.” What did take place ** seven days later ” 
was that the Conservative Premier, Ijoru Dorl^, retired, and the 
Ministry was reconstructed under Mr, Disraeli, Mr. Hardy having 
hfeen in the Cabinet under both Premiers. Archdeacon Denison 
had already told a story the point of which turned upon Lord Car¬ 
narvon having become a Cabinet Minister in June 1866, and there¬ 
fore of course in the Government which was changing Premiers 
only eighteen months later. 


FOB PERCIVAL.* 

T his is in some respects a clever novel; but it is emphatically 
a long one. It is not only that there are a great many words 
to the page, and a good many pages to the volume. But you are 
ma^ to leM in the course of the first few chapters that you are 
committ^ to a very serious undertaking. The story is inclined to 
straggle. As you attempt to car^ the diverging interest along 
with yoU| you have to make incessant calls on the memory. 
Subordinate and supei^uous characters crop up in profusion; 
there is an abundance of gratuitous dipession in the shape of epi¬ 
sodes, sentiment, and moralising; and dialogues about nothing in 
run to unneceBsary length. Itisiaii to say that Per- 
^al, the herd, is kept consmcuously before us flrom first to last. 
But other persons who are brought prominently into the foreground 

« * Tereival, By Margaret Veley. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 


prove to have been merely incidentally introduced; and, whefi wu 
have paid a good deal of attention to appreeiating their tqdividui^ 
ties, we find that we have wasted our pains niter nU. Tbeaulter 
would seem to have token Miss Thackeray in some respe^ for he^ 
model; at least we recognize not a few of the fhmiliar little man^ 
uerisms with which we have old and pleasant associations. But she 
indulges in a difFuseness which is no tault of Miss Thackeray’s; and, 
not unnaturally, she fulls far short of that writer in the d^eaoy of 
her fancies and the polish of her style. There is more of imagination 
than actuid knowledge in her painstaking delineation of charaoter, 
and her acquaintance with the world has clearly been limited. That, 
however, is a shortcoming which may bo bwond her control. 'It is 
not every lady novelist who can write a Jane Eyre or a SMrhy, 
making the shrewd intuition of genius do duty for famil^ritywith 
men. And we gladly admit that Miss Veley has the sense 
to recognize the limits of her information and avoid dangerous 
ground. She keeps clear of London and of London society j she 
does not attempt, like the dashing ** Ouida,” to evolve hard-living 
heroes from her inner consciousness, following thorn into barrack 
boudoirs in their hours of voluptuous ahandmi, and hinting at 
their habits of unholy recreation. When she does make casual 
allusion to matters beyond the range of her observation, she is apt 
to fall into trivial but obvious mistakes. Thus, she talks of 
“Piivate Oliver Blake, Number So and So, 0 Company ”; and 
makes Mr. Blake's stepmother conjure him up in the next para¬ 
graph, in a red jacket, with a little cane, and a cap very much on 
one side of his bead.. Of course if Blake had been seen swaggering 
i in such a uniform be must have belonged to a troop and not to a 
i company. But on the other hand she is often sympatheti¬ 
cally impressive in dcpicUng female feelings and passions. She 
analyses with characteristic elaboration the workings of women's 
hearts, and traces the gradual birth of their dawning aifections 
with careful delicacy and fidelity. Frequently a spirited lova- 
. scene comes to enliven you and spur your flagging interest, so that, 

I even when the book is beginning to hang neavy in your hands, 

I you still feel reluctant to throw it aside. We may add that it 
I repays you if you read it to the end. For the interest concen¬ 
trates itself in tho third volume, although Percival’s doubtful 
fortunes are never made so critical as they might be, since we 
repeqtodly ca 4 ;ch more than a glimpse of tho clearing by which be is 
i to find his way out of the wood. Indeed, all through the story 
j Miss Veley practises the art of slightly lifting a corner of the 
curtain, leaving her readers to plume themselves on their sagacity 
in guessing at the disclosures in store for them. 

Most of tho men have a dash of the feminine in them, hut 
Porcival Thome himself is an exception. It is true that, when we 
are first introduced to him, he is leading a somewhat effeminate 
08 well as an aimless life. He does not devote his abundant 
leisure to field sportshe is a student of the poets, and strong in 
quotations; he is very much of a lady’s man, and ready for an 
ardent flirtation at a moment’s notice. Later, however, he riset 
to each successive situation os trials, temptations, and anxieties 
thicken around him. He acts on the high-minded principle that 
a man must be scrupulously honourable TOfore all things, and that 
self-sacrificing virtue is its own reward. He suflers heavily for 
slight mistakes, and for sins that, to say the worst of them, were 
venial. Indeed, with gifts that make him extraordinarily popolar, 
with a winning way that carries all before him with women, it is 
bis fate to provoke inveterate animosities, and, because of his 
good fortune with the fair sex, he is a singularly unlucky man, ^ There 
is no more telling scene in the volumes than that in which his 
eyes are opened to the results of his trifling with Miss Lottie 
Blalre, who is unquestionably the most powerfully drawn of the 
women. It leally is hardly his fault that she has misunderstood 
him. Lottie, who is just blooming into womanhood, has alwavs 
been tho despair of her anxious mother and the dqlight, of the 
sons of the rector of the parish, who are her chosen comrades and 
the companions of her sports. She professes contempt for all 
womanly occupations, and proves her superiority to the weaknessea 
of her sex by studio neglect of her dress and person. She is 
clever and outspoken, and Pcrcival likes her immensely, and 
takes frank pleasure in her company. Suddenly the nature of the 
girl seems to undergo a transformation. She has made up her mind 
that she would find it nice to ihU in love, and as she tnrows her¬ 
self heart and soul into everything she undertakes, she straightway 
fulls in love to some purpose. She misconstrues the mendly 
attentions of Percival, and fancies she understands him. In an 
evil hour for both, and with her accustomed candour, she reveals 
her passion in the assunince that it is reciprocated. Uool as he is 
by constitution, Percival is taken aback, and cannot conceal his 
grief and surprise. Lottie’s quick discernment is not at &ult for a 
moment; her disillusioning is absolute, and with her sensitive and 
emotional temperament she goes through agonies of anger and 
shame. She imagines that she reads horror and repulsion in his 
: eyes, when be was only moved «by compassion and, remorse. 

I Shrinking back into herself, she dves him no opening foirex]^|ana- 
‘ tion, had explanations on so dmieate a subject been possible; 
thenceforth love changes to vindictive hate, and riie marries that 
she may find the opportunity of revenging herself. 

Meanwhile Percival has met with a mate who seems likely 
to assure him all happiness and prosperity. Sisay Langton' Is 
a beauty, and blessed with tho sweetest ,of tempers. She 
adores her future husband. She has a comfortable fortune 
of her own, and is^ the adopted child of the wealthy uncle 
who has at his disposal the family acres whioh Percival 
ought to inherit as the next of kin. Hod 8 issy been true to 
1 her ample nature^ or had Percival not carried his detestation of 
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the esmitese ot ftlaeltood to e morl^ extreme, tbe phir ii%]it 
'kete menied mud IlTed ridi end Bui, uoMppOj for b^, 

Simy xemembere some high-down sentiments of lier Wer, end lays 
lierself oat to ];»lay the part of a Judith on his behalf by hraotbing 
« deceit by which he is to profit. Her unselfish sin finds her out 
immediaimy* 8he is too weak to bear the weight of the worrying 
secret: she breaks down, and is driven to make a full disclosure, 
and Percival renounces her then and there. After all, the 
ball of fortune again rolls to bb feet, when he not only refuses 
to pick it up, but nobly kicks it away. He insists on 
bii usele destroying the will, by which almost everything 
Is left to him ab^lulely, because it dashc'S the hopes of the 
husband of Lottie who has always been his rival in the old 
man's nfieotions. It is true that ho comes to an understanding 
with his uncle that another and more equitable will shall bo exe¬ 
cuted forthwith. In doing so he forgets to count with the chances 
of his most persistent and uialevolent luck ; but the reader is alive 
to the inevitftblo catastrophe. Of <*ourse the old man dies in the 
brief interval, and Percival, who has just been swindled of his 
private income, is left absoluiely penniless. Then, in his sb)ical 
philosophy and resolute self-sncritice, he shows the stuif of which 
be is made, lie sets his face against receiving hel]) from any 
quarter. He conceals the extremities of his bitter poverty. lie 
tesiguB himself to accept a humble situation, and betakes himself 
to the work with uncomplaining dignity. From that point the 
atory beeomeB generally melancholy; but there is some humour in 
the desoriptiou of certain forms of his trials. For Percival, 
misanthropical and half-embittered as he is, still retains his 
powers of fascination, even when exerting them is as far 
as possiUe from bis thoughts. Ilia landlady’s vulgar daughter 
makes him the obj^t of a grand passion, and persecutes him with 
unremitting attentions, ^he tlouncos into bis room in gorgeous 
fiklso jewelry; she purchases a hideous blue vase and fills it with 
dauU^g flowers which are supposed to he elor[aent of sentiment. 
Bo they ore, and his lodgings are becoming intolerable to him, 
when he is reeved by the arrival of a ftirmer ac<|uaintance who has 
come dovm in the world like himself. Young Lisle causes Percival 
anxieties enough, but at least he earns bis lively gratitude by 
fmaehing the vase by a happy “ accident,” and winning the iickle 
afiections of the landlady's tonder-hearted daughter. We should 
have euppoeed that the author meant to point the moral 
of a noble nature that had been false to itself, purified 
a OQurae of humiliation and trials, and invigorated by an 
unlooked-for return of prosperity. Thorne is exceptionally lucky, 
after, all his mishaps, ia meeting with a woman who is 
in eveiy respect worthy of him. But when ho morries the 
discreet and Ibeautiful Jiliss Lisle, and consents to accept a fortune 
that has been left him by the unhappy Sissy Langton, ho simply 
reverts to those listless habits from which he had been reclaimed 
by wholesome industry. Mr. and Mrs. Percival Tliorne are in 
that state of life which is equally removed from poverty and riches; 
they have neither family nor social ambition; they take the 
world as it comes, and it comes to them pretty easily. Wc had 
fancied that the author was loading up to a dillerent and a more 
eatisfaetoxy but that is a matter on which she has 

a right to use her discretion, and after all she makes a pleasant 
ending to her story. 


FENN’S BLIND MAN’S HOLIDAYS.* 

A HASTY glance at these volumes would lead one to suppose 
that they afibrd but another example, among the many 
recently given us, of opheiueral writings which their authors vainly 
seek to raiii^to the level of permanent literature. They consist of 
about fifty i&ort papers, all of which, as it aj)peerB, liave been re¬ 
printed from popular magar.iues. They do not diil'er greatly from 
the ordinar}' run of light uiagtw.ino articles. So far from being 
marked by any exceptional seriousness of purpose or originality of 
ideas, they appear to deal with \ory familiar subjects, and to ti'eat 
these in a particularly light and homely fashion. Nor is thei'e 
any tliing in the style of these light productions which would seem 
to lift them out of the region of ephemeral work. They ore written 
in a pl^sanichatty manner, ]^*cufi&rly well adapted for the purpose 
ftjr which they were originally intended. 

We hardly think indeed that the author intends by republish¬ 
ing his papers to claim for them any high intrinsic merits. The 
intei'estmg account of himself which he prefixes to his essavs seems 
to Biggest that he counts on the reader's interest in his per¬ 
sonality in estimating the worth of his productions. And in 
this ^pectation he will not, we think, be disappointed. If, as ho 
surmises, strangers and critics cannot regard bis ImU-hoiir sketches 
with the same indulgence os is shown by the intimate friends whom 
he here addresses, they are at least capable of viewing them in 
tbe light of the striliing personal revelations which he gives 
us. I^ere are few ^ople probably who will not road a story or 
an essay with somothii:^ of the wish tp approve when they l^m 
that it IS the work of one who, In the perpetual night of the blind, 
seeks to make up for tbe comparative emptineu of tbe external 
world by increased activity of thought and' imagination. And 
Mr. Fenn’s experience is exceptionally interesting. Up to the age 
of thirty-five ne had enjoyed life more than moat men, and a great 
‘jpart of the enjoyment came to him by way of the eye. He had 

• Sa^f-Iibwi of Blind Holiday: <ir, and WinUr 
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bbi^aUnd8c^pid»iidr,wfMi akeea aenite^ifaU^ 
of ecen^, natimd and arrofioial alike.* BSiminees to sttA a one 
must have been a twriMe ctdainity. I liadto liiiiee the act thrt 
I should be blind for thqt ^at life had been out in two, as it 
wore; all its old ways and ^hawts must be abandoned, wd thare 
seemed nothing but a dark'^blauk beyond.” It was in this new 
desolate condition that he betook him^f to^tho pen. He fonnd that 
writing began to acquire the same fascination for him that pifiuting 
had previously possessed. Read as the productioosof one thas thrown 
in upon himself, Mr. Fenn's half-hour sk^hes con hardly fail to 
awaken a friendly interest. The descriptions of nature, the naiv 
ratives of personal adventirre in remote and perilous regions, 
viHlted only by the few who are curious to observe tbe more in¬ 
accessible features of nature, the sketches of the artist’s Bohemian 
mode of life—these Will be followed with a stran^ interest by 
those who know that they are tbe echoes of a life which is wholly 
a thing of the past. 

, The autlior’s account of himself lends to these papers a yet 
higher hind of interest than that of mere kindly symmthy. Most 
of us know BO little of the mental condition of the blind that a 
collection of papers like the present, touching so many and such 
various topics, has a curious psychological value. Our first 
thought ou hearing of such a calamity is that it mu^ be in¬ 
tolerable and crushing. Mr. Fenn’s volumes will do very much to 
upset this idea. Not only bis short autobiography, hut the book 
as a whole, tells us of a thoroughly serene, and even joyous, 
condition of mind. After experiencing fourteen years of blind¬ 
ness, ho is able to write, “By God’s mercy the sum-total of my 
happiness is os great now as it ever was.” The dominant key of 
the writings is one of quiet gladness. How, it may be oskw, k 
such a proservatiou of cheerfulness possible P Something, and a 
good deal, must no doubt be allowed tor sanguine temperament. It 
is not every body who could find so much pravsure left in life after 
darkness had settled •down on the sight. Mr. Fenn is clearly enough 
a man of more than ordinary hopefulness and energy of spirit. 
There are some people with so stmng a native bent to enjoyment 
that they axe able to find happiness in what others would regard os 
very meagre and inadequate sources. But, apart from this, it is a 
remarkable and consolatoiy fact that men do learn to adapt them¬ 
selves to the most trying I'everses in their circumstances. The 
loss which for weeks and months fills the mind with a sense of 
dreariness and pain becomes by and by a thing to he accepted and 
taken as a matter of course. It would look, too, as if the capacity 
for enjoyment finds new channels for itself when any considerable 
one is cut off. Mr, Fenn retains u keen sense of delight in the 
country, and suggests that the loss of sight may help to intensify 
the impressions derived through the other senses. Tli© sounds and 
odours of the country, such us “ the lowing of kine, the plash of 
waters, the long-sweeping whish of the scythe am fiap of the 
flail,” “ tlie fragrance of tno heather ou the mountain aide,” afiurd 
him the koonest enjoyment. Indeed when ho speaks of the charm 
of “ the unequalled odour of the ocean breeze os it comes to you 
iinpregnated with the scent of the ripe corn,” &c., he seems to 
suggest that the sense of smell, like that of touch and hearing, 
may be made more delicate by the loss of the highest organ.. There 
is much too in Mr. B'enn’s writings to support the conjecture that 
this loss, hy making its subject more dependent on others, and 
so giving to them a greater interest for his attention, may mateiially 
strengthen the co.pacity tor the social and sympathetic pleasures. 

The most striking leatum in this process of self-adaptatiou to 
new and adverse circumstances is that the blind are often able to 
make up for the absencu of direct oxlerual virion by an increased 
power of internal sight—that is, the imaginative raconstruction 
of visual impR'Ssious. Mr. Fciiu is a remarkable instance of this 
fact. His disease has evidently left the optic centres intact; added 
to this, tbe power of vivid reproduction of visual im^es, which ia 
a characteristic of the artist-mind, has stood him in good stead 
after direct vision has become impossible;— 

On long winter nights [lie writes] 1 can still oi\|oy a party round a 
studio .stove almost m keenly an over. Thu pieture on the easel from a wdll- 
ruiw.tnl)orpd hand h«s Imt 'to ,bu sketi-hed out upon my palm, or my fors- 
guided deftly over tho oriapoisition and arrangement upon the canvas 
itself, with a vivd twee doscriptmn of subject, colour, light, shade, and de- 
tai). and wiih what 1 Icnew before, I have an imago lu my mind’s ey$ 
vivid ofvottgb tu give iiws infinite pleasure. 

Mr. Fenn even boasts that since he became blind he has gone so . 
far as to write notices of pictures. This may perhaps be wme 1 ^ 
way of satire on the Itnowlodge displayed by many art critics! but 
it must, one fancies, be a rather perilous operation. Yet, on the 
whole, our author takes a senriblo view of his condition; and k 
not so silly as to have us believe that the loss counts for nothing. 

“ Can any one imagine that I would not, if 1 could, again behold 
the beauties of sltv, 8(>a, and land, sunlight, form^ and colour 
With all the distinctness and completeness of the internal piotoro 
he reuiembsrs enough of the external ideality to know .that it 
greatly transcends this in intensity and value. 

Turning now to the republislied essays themselves^ our attentkm 
is first of all drawn to the uumboT of papers relating to artists’ ex¬ 
perience, A painter’s chat about the^ mysteries of his craft or the 
peculiar haHU of his fraternity > always entertaining^ and Mr. 
Fenn takes us into his confidence in a thoroi^hly agreeable way. 
For exainplei, the paper entitled “ Ibe Basel in Air " Wifi giw 
to the lay mind a delightful impression of illie landsoape^ntaril 
roving life, with its h^thy surroundings, its adveatux«B,nndlti 
Utile vexations—such as tbe midges, those “ irrepr^MiV insignifi¬ 
cant, contemptible, infinitesimm, inftuorial, pciut 4 ike atonMk” 
Mr. Fenu points out how a growing denopud m truth in IsnfiiCipe 



ftvt bu tended to t)ie ^aiater% mode of Ufe. Jm^mA of 

roving ^ end wide, ^ning liere. arid there, Uice a bee, for a mere 
tuete of beauty, jo baa now to settle down, in some placse in order 
to paint a oomplete ptotb fi^m n^tture. ** There are now hundreda 
of laodecapea of ti^e moit ambitibtia preteasions painted almoat 
entirely on the on the spot to which driy after day, week 
after week, and soa^imeB month after month,you may see the 
diligent, persevering, nature-loving limner trudging from his 
quarters in the viUage or the farmhouse with the i-egulavity uf 
mockwork.” We suspect, however, that the roving rapid skotcher 
Us still a figure to bo met with pretty frequently, only that one 
may have to look for him further aWa^ in regions which hove only 
of late become accessible to him. ^ 

Our author has some sensible things to say ebout the social and 
economic aspects of art. He feels the influences which tond to 
debase art, even though he does not adopt the severe denunciatory 
manner of Mr, Ruskin. In a paper headed “ Painting and Pud- 
iHg ” he nakes some astounding disclosures respecting the methoiis 
by which some artists seek nowadays Uj reach popularity. ’ According 
to our author, the artist has no chance of succeMS apart from the 
dealer, who is a sort of big Imlly, with a power of controlling 

E ablic opinion through the press which at first seeuissupernatural, 
lit which is found to resolve itself into the ability to provide good 
dinners for the art-critics. In these, circumstances the sum and 
substance' of artistic wisdom is well expresned by Mr.. Fenn’s 
imaginary dealer in the words:—“In this world you cun do 
nothing without fair play; therefore the siniplest, ccslest, and in 
the long run cheapest method to secure it is to pay for it.” We can 
hardly suppose that this is meant as a sober sttiteiiiont of the actual 
""condition of things. We venture to affirm at least that all art- 
critics are not of the venal sort hero described. And, so far as it is 
true, we are disposed to censure the artists theiuselves for suinncly 
submitting to so humiliating a position. Mr. Penn is lumself 
a member of the fraternity, and very naturally writes of 
them in a tone of condolence and sympathy; yet wc think 
there is room for a very difierent tone if one-half of what is Imre 
averred is correct. The lay reader w^l certainly think that soiiie- 
tbing miffht be done to lessen the evils here complained of by^ 
means of co-operation among painters, aided by the influeuoo of 
those whose reputation makes them independent of extraneous 
support. In most cases, however; our author, though taking up 
the cause of the painters, seems to us to be thoroughly fair and 
sensible. These qualities are conspicuous in an interesting essay, 
“ A Plea for, the Painters,” where the public is shown to be 
eminently unreasonable in complaining that the leading painters 
BO often confine themselves to one class of subject and mode of 
treatment. 

Next in point of interest to the papers which di.scuss strictly 
artistic subjects come those which ere wholly or mainly descriptive 
of scenery. Such, for example, are the essays bended “ J^ndon 
Landscape,” “ Summer in the Suburbs,” Leafless Trees,” 
Saunters in Schweits.” These ere marked by a thoroughly artistic 
readiness to find beauty in the most familiar objects and scenes. 
Mr. Fenn, ns he is not ashamed to own, is a true ccickney, and he 
is further of a very contented disposition. And so he delights in 
the pictorial aspects of his capital. “ No one (be says) who goes 
through the world with his ©yes open, and is on the look-out for 
beauty, be it where it may, and is sensible to the charms of 
form, light and shade, and colour, ckn traverse the mighty 
Babylon without constantly being struck by its landwape-lilm capa¬ 
bilities,” He finds Kow Gardens, Bushy Park, or Hampton Court 
not bad make-shifts for the country,” and thinks the South 
Downs may well content a Londoner who is unable to reach Scot¬ 
land or Switzerland. We may not all be able to adopt Mr. Fenn’s 
comfortable way of looking at things, but these papers will at least 
tend to counteract the effect of much of that over-fastidioas com¬ 
plaint about the vulgarization of the country which is now in 
vogue. 

We have left ourselves no space to speak of the other papers in 
these volumes, among which some of the stories deserve mention 
as exhibiting a delicate lyrical fetding and a finish of form which 
half remind one of a German Novelette, Mr. Ferin has also one or 
two practical papers bearing on the needs of the blind, which show 
how much room there is m oar country for an improved method 
of instructing this unfortunate class of persons. Altogether these 
volumes are to be recommended as containing the best tho^bts of 
one who, though not deeply versed in literature, and showing hei’e 
and there a certain want of skill in style, has been an eager and 
yet kindly observer of nature and men, and whoso irremediable 
calamity, while it has greatly increoseu his imaginative power, 
seems to have done little to lessen the range or exactness of his 
knowledge. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
iu. 

T his Obristmas.wiU hardly bring a prettier or pleasanter hook 
than ^apan (M. Cnaplin-Ayrton. Griffith mid 

Fomm)^ Miss Ohaplin-Ayrton (wo ore led by some slight pecu^ 
Uaritles of style to supple that the author is a lady) enables 
Fn gliwh children io understand the happy carelessness oi existence 
iu a cottu^fry where most thin^ are made of paper, and there is 
scarcely any funsiture “ uot to he touched,” Here am Japanese 
boys snow-palling, top-spinning, walking on stilts, teasing turties, 
plyin g at boildiag aaow-pea, imd so forth. Bince 


European Mess, aidline dyes,' &oek<>eoiKts, imd 1 Mb«^ 
civiUMrtfon wera Introdiieed, the ohW Je|i|n^ luVe fwsMtdn^ 
take much mterest in games. There is less fun than there noedte 
be; and we doubt if there ore still profesidonal teoefaen (a footM 
attached to the Court. The evil mey bring its own remedy. The 
Japanese are' a people who would take kindly to lawn-temilf, 
and they may soon send a champion to Wimbledon, Tbh more 
puerile sports resemble those of European ehildren. The children 
play “ BlindmanVbuff,” Puas-in-the-coTnor,” Knuckle-bones " 
(a favourite with the ancient Greeks), “ Honey-pots,” whatever 
that may bo—it is described to us by an expert as something be¬ 
tween Family-coach ” and family-prayers —games of soldiers, the 
“ Tiig of War,” and so forth. The girls are nartial to battledore and 
shuttlecock, because, says Professor Grima cynically, ‘*it gives 
abundant opportunity for the display of iiersonal b^uty, figure, 
and dress.” There are several popular tales of a simple sort in this 
collection, and the history of ** Brave Queen Jingo Kpgo,” who did 
want to fight A.i>. 300. llor son, Prince IJnchiman, is now the 
war god of Japan. In a curious picture (Jiieon Jingo sits smil¬ 
ing, babe 00 arm,” as Mr. Tennyson says. The Jananese Arion is 
repmsenled on p. 59. He is riding a dolphin, and has a very good 
seat. The story of llranai ” (sec^ud-eighi) proves that Japanew 
mediums” retain an arrangement common among savage medi- 
cine-mon. This pretty book has a singular cover, with emblems 
which the Japanese undemtivnd to denote a gift or present. People 
who give it away are likely to be tempted to buy a new copy to 
keep. 

The Grimm Fairy Xdbrary (G. Routledgo and Sons)—ten 
volumes in a neat box—is a modem faiiy cabinet. Though every 
one knows these tales, they have an endless fiiscination, and^ we 
confess to having wasted or well spent some time over ** The Sing¬ 
ing Soaring Lark ” and ** The Frog Prince.” This prince iS tSie 
“ paddo ” of whom the Scotch luBsi© said the pair beast eanna 
mean onythiiig serious.” The frog’s intentions, however, were 
absolutely in earnest, lie meets us again in Zulu folk-lore, where 
. he ** becomes a great chief.” No doubt he is ** Bfaf^ki the sun- 
i frog” who “squats on the water,” and very likely the Zulus 
brought him from “ tho cradle of the Aryan race,” wno had never 
seen the sea. “ The Singing Soaring Lark ” is a Teutonic medley 
of “ Beauty and the Beast,” “ Tho Black Bull o’ Norroway,” a bit 
from one of the stories of “ The Throe Calendars,” a trifle from the 
Maldnogim’-^m short, a complete pic-nic of popular tales. The littlo 
volumes are neatly bound and cleverly illustrated. By the way, 
a new fairy libnury might be made from Albanian, Cyprian, Bush¬ 
man, Japanese, and other collections. It would please children 
and bo useful to the student. 

Jirttish Jturnl SporU (Stonehenge. F. Warne and Oo.)—This 
is the fourteenth edition of a compendious and indispensable work. 
The book is brought up to the latest level of scientific sport, and 
the results of “ an important trial of tlie new Schultze gunpowder ” 
are published. 

Oaledonin (W. P. Nimmo) is a book of verses selected from the 
works of Scott, Bums, and Itamsay, and illustrated W Mr* 
Maewhirter. There is a very bleak and^ desolate view of Smatl- 
holm tower, a charming sketch of Linlithgow by moonlight, a 
murky design of Coriskiu, a capital r^resentation of a shower in 
the Pass of'Glencoe. Bums's JlaUowe^en the student teams 

that “ by Jing ” was a Scotch oath in the poet’s time. Is the “ o ” 
the sign of tho ablative ? All the drawings are consetentious and 
original, a thing not nnivenal in Christmas books. 

Left to Themeelver (Augusta Marryat. Wame and Oo.)—Misa 
Marryat has some of Captain Marryat’s talent for interesting her 
readers. The children to whom the Seitlere Canada is a mine 
of delight will not fail to be pleased with the adventures of John 
and George Lambert in their eflbrts to make a homh^t for their 
mother in the wilds of Australia. The only drawbacFto all these 
stories is the extraordinary precocity and the success of the young 
emigrants, which might not fall to the lot of those who tned to 
follow in their footsteps; but of course a lengthy catalogue of 
failareB would he far from entertaining. George^s jlmir-l^dtb 
escapes on the way to reach the farm, the father’s death, and 
John’s loss in the plain are told well and naturally. The boys* 
blind confidence in their ugly and somewhat useless dog Fincher, 
and George’s pride in his two little pigs, “ Frangipani ” and “ Ess 
Bouquet,” are humorously described, and the illustrations are, on 
the whole, &irly good. 

£ngle/iidd Gi'onye (Mrs. H. B. Pauli. Wame and Oo.)—Mrs. 
Pauli's books are admirably suibal to persons who have much 
leisure, strong domestic tastes, and who do not greatly care to form 
a distinct idea of the intricacies of her plots or the idioqmcrasies 
of her characters. In JBnyle/idd Granae the mind is hopelessly 
confused bytlie number of persons iulroduced into the stm y , whicn 
is spread over many years and two generations, 't'^at, for 
instance, is the use of giving an elaborate description of Lord 
Rivers and his family in the beginning of the book, when the oixly 
object of his existence is to provide a living for the Imroat the end F 
Mrs. Pauli has n certain amount of in the dratving of idui- 
racter, if she ^ould only detemune to concentrate her energies. 
The heroine’s father, Edward Armstrong, is toterably Ufolike. 

Clooeriy (Mary Higham. Wame and Co.)—There is sometfaing 
agreeable, as a rule, in the bright, open-eir life of many of these 
American stories. The tx.^pte appear so peaeeful and contented, and 
are happy on so little, that their readers Ihel peaceful and contented 
too. CkwHp is told by a young girl Ivho, unlike most young 
giris that write their autoteogtnpbtes; does not describe herself as 
ugly and disagreeahl0,and imply that rite is lovely and foscinatiiig* 
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The ch«r»Pt6t» are all clearly defined and attcaetiTCj and MSm 
lligham has escaped the snare of making Flo seem insipid^ when she 
on^ intended her to be simple and good. It is to be wished that 
ttiaiiy English stoiy-writers managed these things better. 

llarty fAe Wmderer (Feirleigh Owen. Qritfith and Farran). 
—Hartr Winwood^s wuh to see the world and become a sailor was 
fulfillea in a manner dilTerent from what be bad expected. One 
day ha played truant from school, and got lost in a wood, where 
he met with an accident. He was picked up by some sailors on 
their wav to join their ship which lay anchored conveniently 
below ana Was bound for China. Then Harty's adveutiires begin, 
and very wonderful they are. Any one of them would have been 
sufficient to make a boy a hero for life. They include his being 
left on on island with savages, and a shipwreck besides. Of course 
he escapes from all perils, and is rescued from starvation in an 
open boat on the deep, by the ship containing his fatlier and 
mother who are returning from India. After these experiences, 
llarty's craving for adventures seems satisfied, and so i^rhaps is 
that of the reader. 

Matter Bohhy (Author of “Christina North.” 0 . Kegan 
Paul and Co.)-7^Ma8ter Bobby is a little boy who, after the death 
of his mother, and the removal of his sister to an orphanage, has 
lived alone in a London court. In spite of his ignorance and the 
surrounding temptations, he has always, ns he expresses it, kept 
himself respectable. At tbe opening of the story he is about 
thirteen, llis attempts to dress himself well when he is going to 
see his sister, and her feelings of pride in her own superior clever¬ 
ness and position, are described both humorously and pathetically, 
and the whole book, though religious in its tone and teaching, is 
quite ftee from the soutimeutality that mars most works of this 
kind. 

The Bdgrama Annual (Chatto and Windus).—Jjong ago when 
Mies Broddon made her heroine fall in love with a groom, she had 
ut least the grace to make the girl bitterly repent her folly. The 
heroine of Mr. Wilkie Collins's “ Shocking Story ” in this annual 
has no such claim on our sympathy, is a ^oung lady who 
lives in London with her uncle and aunt, people highly connected, 
and when her uncle can no lunger ride witn her, and eugages a 
.groom to accompany her, Miss Mina instantly falls in love with 
the latter, gives him every encouragemont, and finally propoaos to 
him. 'fhe language in which she relates the discovery of her ftjel- 
ings and her ultimato mode of proceeding, are unpleasant to tbe 
last degree, nor are matters at all improved by tbe fact—supposed 
to form her excuse—that the groom is the son of her aunt, Lady 
Catherine, and a French nobleman to whom she was engaged, and 
who died previous to her marriage with tbe General. Surely Mr. 
Wilkie Collins has presumed too far on public forbearance. 

It is a pleasure to turn to Mr. rayu*s lively little sketch called a 
Medieval Mistake, A young doctor is sent to visit a nobleman 
who lived after the manner of a Crusader, and strange things 
happen during his night's visit. 

Lost (S. M. Bemruso and Sons).—The scene of this tale is 
laid near Derwentwaier, and the person “ lost ” is a blind girl, who 
has just arrived from Smyrna with her sister on a visit to her 
cousins. Why the author should have taken all the trouble to 
drag the heroine such a dihtance when any one else might have 
got lost equally well it is impossible to conceive. It is also not 
easy to see how the lame boy Arthur could have played football 
at all, far less have found his crutches only “ a little in the way.” 
At Rugby football a crutch in a determined hand might be uselul. 
It would likewise be satisfactory to prove to Mrs. Temple that a 
drawing-room is not necessarily a room “ where there is no feeling 
of home, where fire-irons are for show and not for use, and whore 
chairs are too smart to be sat on.” The book is well intentioned 
and harmless^ but not very lifelike or interesting. 

The Bahy^s Bouqu^ (lUuati'ated by Walter Crane).—This is a 
welcome sequel to the Baby^s Opera. The pictures are as quaint, 
the colouring as delicate, the songs as familiar. There are besides 
some French and German nursery rhymes, which children can be 
easily taught. Of those, “ Sur le Pont d’Avignon,” with the 
pictures of the men and women dancing in the short waists and 
high-crowned hats of the Republic, is particularly pretty. Subtle 
analysis might find deep meaning in this childish pay. 

A New ChiMa Vlay (E. V. B. Sampson Low Co.)— 
E. V. B. has not been so successful as usual in her illustrations of 
nurseiy rhymes. In A New ClMe Play she has exaggerated her 
ordinaiT faults. The children's heads are proternaturally big, and 
the colouring is coarse and crude. The designs of fiowers are 
often pretty, as in the illustrations to “ Xjittle Miss Moffat " and 
“The Little Brown Owl”; but, as a whole, the book is never 
likely to become such a favourite with children os the Story 
WithotU an End. 

Aunt Amiette*8 Stories to Ada (Annette A. Salaman. Griffith 
and Farran).—Those ore four snort tales, two of which are 
designed to impress upon quite little children the horrors of 
crumty to animals. The tendency to make the drawings like 
photographs out of focus is ol^rvable in this as well as in most 
other illustrated books of the year. This is particularly notice¬ 
able in a short story called Little Bess (M. W,. Sunday School 
Union), where the figures in the frontispiece are perfectly gigantic. 

The Yomg BAwU (Ascott Hope. Sunday School Union) is a 
very spirited narrative of the battle of Lexington. It is supposed 
to be told by on eye-wltne^, a boy who ran away from school 
with Ms brt^er, and, while wandering through the forest, 
atwmbled by accident on tbe place where the battle was being 
fought.. The story is related in a straightforward manner and in 
simple language. 


In Cfhats about AmmaU ('V^ard, Lock, and Co.) the iBustsationS 
ere superior to the printing of the letterpress. The }nT^ beaste 
are particularly good, but tbe artist ikils mevoitply lU hiA picture 
of a cat (p. 19), which is hardly recognisable. 

Worth Doing (E. Brocknumn. Warne) is the account of a 
family of children who tried for a whole yeur to conquer their 
faults, and partially succeeded. .Their mischievous pranks are 
well described, and .will amuse their little readers. ' 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 

M OOTIEN has visited Germany since the late war, and 
• alter a long retddence in that country he brings, back the 
results of his observations.* He has studied the new Empire 
from the economic, moral, and social points of view; he justly 
believes that France con only benefit by thoroughly knowing 
the condition of her neighbour, and he is aware that such a 
study, ill order to be beneficial, should ho conducted with strict 
impartiality. Irritated as Frenchmen may naturally be by recent 
events, they cannot forget that Germany has always held and 
now more than ever holds a roost important part in European 
affairs, nor can they refuse to acknowledge the consummate skill 
of her statesmen and the military talent of her generals. They 
will do well, therefore, quietly to examine the causes of thu 
superiority, and to see whether useful lessons fur the future can¬ 
not be derived from the investigation. M. Opheu's volume is 
divided into three parts: he begins by describing the struggle 
for national unity since the tenth century; he then discusses the 
present state of the German Empire, am finally endeavours to 
appreciate tiie general character of its civilisation. As a conclu¬ 
sion to the first of these sketches, he contends that Napoleon lll.’s 
idea of favouring the aspiration^ both of Italy and of Germany 
towards unity was an excellent one, but that it was spoiled by 
the vacillating nature of the Emperor's policy and the incapacity 
of bis advisers. As a general summary of tbe whole work, he 
tells us that German unity, founded on war, badly organized after 
victory, and threatened by Eternal complications and revolutions 
at home, depends for ^its stability on the continuance of peace. 
M. Oohen maintains at the same time that the only way of healing 
the wounds which arc still bleeding would he the neutralization 
of Alsace, tbe retrocession of Lorraine, and a commercial treaty 
between the two nations. It is a pity that Jus conclusions are so 
very remotely related to existing facts and probabilities. 

A few years ago M. Ilavet published a work intended to show 
that Ohristianity was greatly indebted to Hellenism, so much so 
indeed that it might m considered as its expansion. Applying 
the same theory to Judaism, he now aimsf at bringing out 
the relations between Hebrew thought and the religion of the 
Gospel. Ill endeavouring to deprive Christianity of all claims to 
originality, he has been led into assertions exceeding in boldness 
even those of MM. Renan and Rbuss. One thing will strike M. 
Havot’s readers as remarkable—namely, that a writer who deals 
especi^ly with J udaism on the one band, and who, on the other, 
talks 80 loudly about the critical method of the German school, 
should know neither Hebrew nor German. M. Ilavet frankly 
acknowledges in his preface that the volume he devoted to Greek 
civilization has been rather sharply criticized, even amongst non¬ 
orthodox scholars. The present one will, no doubt, be equally 
objected to; and, however able some parts of it may bo, 
the chapter on Philo more especially, it would be difficult to 
iind in the same number of pages an equal amount of theories 
and assertions unsupported by facts. 

The Eastern question is no new one. It arose as soon as 
the Turks were settled in l^iurope, and Russia’s first act as a 
European Power was to ^ claim the right of. Interfering ogainst 
the Sultan whenever a fitting opportunity should present its^f. 
Both Prussia and Austria soon found themselves drawn into 
tbe difficulty on account of their geographical position, and 
os the former of these Powers had no direct interest in Eastern 
affairs, it was speedily Icd^ form an aUiance with the Czar. 
M. Albert Soi’el s object- ii tbe volume which he has recently 
published| is to trace the origin of the problem wbioh is now 
agitathig"tbe world both in Europe and in Asia; he aims at 
proving that the responsibility of substituting brute force for 
diplomacy and international law cannot fairly Iw ascribed to the 
French Revolution and to Napoleon I. Legitimate Govern- 
meats had ahendy set the example, and the ideal of justice was 
very cavaliorly dealt with at St. Petersburg, Vionna* and ^riin. 
There is much in M. Soml'a hook that deserves attention. 

M. Saint-ReniS-Taillandier published three years ago an inte¬ 
resting summary of Baron de Bunsen's correspondence. He to 
now token up for the same purpose the memoirs of Baron 
Stockmar $, and introduces them to French readers with eldPi- 
datory comments and exolanatious. More tto seventy years have 
elajiBed since Napoleon, lamenting the ignorance of Frencbmen on 
subjects'' connected with contemporary history, projected the 
creation of a new lectureship at the (^U^e 4 e frimoo tor 
the express purpose of sup|dying this want. |d. SamtrRend- 
Taillandier is of opinion that tho remedy hos not yet been ap^ied' 

* Biudeg stir rempfre tfAlhmaigne. Par J. Cohen. Paris: Ldvy. 
t, Le christamism^ ef see origihes-^e Judatme. Par E. iSavst. Paris: 
Ldvy. , ' 

t La oMwto dOrknt a« JtVJII* sitettf its orMnes de h MatsaSiaMa 
Par Albert Sorel. Paris: Pbn. 
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widely anoQfrh, «nd that bi« compatriotB know mom about the 
Punic wora than ahout^tbe time in which they live. He is further 
persuaded that the meet attr^tive, if not the best, way of studying 
nistoiy is to consult the impressions of the contidential friends ana 
advisers of leading political personages. Thus it is that, after 
having analysed the despatches pf Baron Bunsou, he turns for 
a Bimihur purpose to B(tton Stockmarh memoirs. 

The Pal tegruel of Babelais and Bonavesture Bespdrier’s 
Oymhdtkm mmdi have indirectly diminisbod the reputation of other 
vmt^ who in the sixteenth century ^nriched French literature 
with works where originality of observation, humour, and satirical 
pungency are happily blended toffOthor. We may name as an 
instance Noiil du Fful, Sieur de k Ilerissaye, the author of the 
rutitgues and the JHaUm'nerictt, by profession a councillor 
in the Parliament of llannes, and by disposition a been observer 
of men and social life,* The Jiibliothhjue <Twi ctmata*, pu^ 
lisbed^ by M. Ijemorre, would not have been complete witliout 
an edition of Du FalTs works. This first volume gives us the 
Propo 9 rustwusB ; at some futiure time the Balivemerxef may ho 
®*^<sted. If we were to attempt a history of literary forgeries 
in France, we might easily go back to the sixteenth century, and 
show cause why JOIde ttonmiUe should not be aaoribed to BaWais. 
In like manner, the Sieur de la ll^rissa^'e has been made re- 
^onsible for a ^od deal which be never wrote; and M. Arthur 
de la Bordeiie, in preparing the excellent edition now before‘us, 
has had first to clear the ground of much rubbish. The rro^m 
nwiijttfls appeared originally in 1547, and the present editor was 
fortunate in gaining access to the little volume which bears the 
imprint of Jwin do Tournos, bookseller at Lyons. We have thus 
the work as it first appeared, increased to double its size by pre¬ 
faces, introductions, notes, biOgrAphical details, various readings, 
&c. We recommend all who wish to become acquainted with 
life as it was three centuries ago in the rural districts of Franco 
to study l 4 ioii Ludulfi; for Noel du Fa'il, following the general 
custom, had adopted a pseudonym, just as Rabelais was equally 
well known by the anagram Alcofrihus Nasier, and Bonaventuro 
Desp^rior under the designation of Thomas Duclevier. 

M, Fouillue’s reputation ns a metnphysical writer is well known. 
We noticed his volume on liberty and determinism when it first 
appes^d; the presout one t, which treats of the same questions from 
a dilferent point of view, contains much that will repay attention. 

The new work of the l)uko of Broglie X i® of groat interest for 
the history not only of France, but of England also, about the close 
of the last century; some parts of it had already appeared in 
CorrespondmU and in the Jieme deg Dmx Mondes, but it is only 
now that wo can form an adequate idea of its scope and 
character. It was already known tliat Louis XV., in addition 
to the official communications wliich his JUinisters and himself 
exchanged with French amb»asadors and chm'ff&g iCftffmt'eg abroad, 
carried on a secret correspondeoco with diplomatic agents whose 
despatches end reports never went beyond His Majesty’s private 
study. What, however, was that secret correspondence — that 
affaire or geervt du Jioi, as it was called r* What was its 

puiq)ose and its character P Who were the persons honoured with 
the King's confidence P And bow far did these clandestine com¬ 
munications infiueuco Europrau politics P On these points no in¬ 
formation was accessible, and even the }ate M. Boutiric, in the 
two interesting volumes he published twelve years ago under the 
title Corregpondance eecrHe inMife de Lmi» XV, sur la politique 
Strart^hre aveo Ic comte de Broglie^ only excited the cuiiosity of 
historical students without satisfying it, for the simple reason that 
be bad not at his disposiU the really important documents which* 
the title of his work seemed to, announce. Ho bad, in fact, 
merely consulted the tr^ksures of the French Record Office, 
whereas the Duke of Broglie has been able to carry on his 
investigations both at the I'oroign Office and at. the War 
Office; and thus bis researches complete those of M. Boutaric. 
We cannot of course give here mona than the faintest Idea 
of a publication which deserves minute > and attontive exami- 
nafion; we will only say that the^. epoch covered by the 
correspondence extends from 1752 to 1^74, thus including some 
of the most noteworthy events of the last century—the parti¬ 
tion of Poland, foc^ instance, the American war, and the revolu¬ 
tion in Sweden. Amongst the numerous dramatie personal who 
appear on the smne we find Ibuiumarchais, the famous Ohevalier 
d'Eon, Dumouriez, and a host of subaltern characters, half spies, 
half aiploznatists, always ready to fish in troubled waters, and 
having very little reputation to lose. Louis XV. here, as always, ex¬ 
hibits, together with an accurate knowledge of politics and a certain 
sense of t^e dignity df his country, the moM deploraHe apathy 
and the most wretched selfishness.^ The Count and the Abod de 
Broglie, wbb have the lion's share in the correspondence, stand out 
in mUiant relief as models of sti'itesmanship and high principle in 
days whed these qualities were not very common. 

SL Imbert de Saint-Amand has added a fourth volume to those 
he had previomly given us on the Oonrt of Versailhis; the iitie, 
Lea fteotcT yburr as Marie Antoinette sufficiently Aefines the 
period here treated ofi We are taken ae fiir as the death of 

* Lssprepos rustMpai de Jfibi't du Fatif iexie oripitud de 1547, Avec in- 
tiedoction, stti„ psr A. de ia Borderie. Paris i Lemerre. 

t Vidit moderme du draft en AUemaane^ en An^eterre et m Frmee, Par 
A. FeuiUde. Poiris and London: L. HachKite A (X ' 

t Le eeeret dU MoL Par le due do Broglie, do rAeaddmie fran^iso. 
Paris: Ldvy. 

I tea beaux Joura da MarU Antoinette. Vat Imbert de Saifit-AmancL 
Paris: Dentn. 


^ria Tberesa, and the author shrinks ih>m the aad'tfmk of dea^ft- 
ing the last years of a reign which had so nroeperously bey^. M, 
Joubert de Saint-Amaud docs not conceal bis sympathies for the 
arufien and he sketches with much vigoui^ the glories of 

Versailles and Trianon from 1774 to 1780, introducing us to the 
friends and intimates of the Queen, Ijauzun and Fersen, Mme. de 
Polignac and the Princess de L^bollo, Bozenval and the Prince da 
Ligne. The volume has no pretensions whatever either to depth 
of research or to political importance; but it is well wriiton and 
sufficiently interesting. 

We have had J'JuglisU and French views of the Eastern 
question; two thick octavo volumes now give us the Russian 
version of the case ae slated by a “ retired diplomatist,” * Tho 
author gives us first a retrospective sketch of European policy 
since tho peace of 1815; Ifo then describes tho Crimean war from 
his own point of view, supporting his apology for Russia by con¬ 
stant references to State papers and other official documents. 
These two volumes are an important contribution to tho history 
of the campaign, and should bo read in conjunction with the 
works of Mr. Kingluke and M. Camille Rousset. Wo are informed 
that the JStude has been in typo for the lost four years, but that its 
publication was postponed tor reasons independent of the editor's 
will. 

M. Loroux has just added to his Elzevirian Oriental I/ibrary a 
small volume of Malay legends t, well known in the East under 
the title of (Arabic), or JSediacatMirrlavon (Malay), 

the corresponding Kngbsh designation being, we believe, ** Tha 
Cenealogy of the Sultans.” The lute M. Dulaurier had about thirty 
years ago printed the first ebaptors of the original, and tire present 
version is the first which bi^ ever been attempted. M. Devic, 
the translator, announces a second volume, in which bo purposes 
to describe the work itself; it seems, in the meanwhile, to bo 
rather a fiction than a bond fide, chronicle, if at least we may 
believe the French scholar, who applies to it in his preface Aristotle's 
saying to the ellect that romance le bolter than history. 

Tire Life of Leo XXII, by tho AbbiS Vidieu X dues not call for 
any detailed notice here; it contains a number of biographical 
particulars interspersed with extracts from tho Pope's sermons, 
pastoral letters,' and other writings. The author endeavours to 
show that the new head of the Roman Catholic Church is equal to 
the heavy task imposed upon him, and that the first nets of his 
government are of excellent omon for the future. 

The fifth volume of the regiatrea-journaux of I^erre de L’Estoile § 
has just been published, and emials in interest the preceding ones. 
It begins with the murder of Ileury 111 ., and takes us as for as the 
year 1 j;95, one of the most remarkable periods in the history of 
Franco. We see the desperate efibrta of the Ligue and the Span¬ 
ish party to continue the civil war and to maintain Ultramontanism 
os the leading princ^le of French politics. The Duchess of 
Montponsier and tho Duke of Mayence are still resolute in their 
opposition to the King of Navarro; the “ Sixteen ” rule in Paris; 
and the violent sermons of Boucher, Commolet, Rcyie, and Guarinus 
keep up the irritation of the bourgeoiaie at fevor^heat. In the mean¬ 
while the Bdarnais,” amidst many discouragements and draw¬ 
backs, makes steady progress towards the recovery of the kingdom. 
Tho battle of Arques is fought, Chartres surrenders, and Paris is 
reduced to all the horrors of a siege. It would bo impossible to 
give here the slightest notion of the importance of Pierre de 
L’Kstoile's regtatrea-journaux for the history of the last decade of 
the sixteenth century. It is a perfect storehouse of anecdotes, 
portraits, and sketches of every description. The only writers that 
can be compared to him are Pepys in England and SuetoQiwi 
for Roman history. He forms tho connecting lii^, to to gpeak, 
between Brantome and Tallemand des R(kiux. 

M. Marion has published a remarkably good biogiaphioal sketch 
of Locke il, who is still but little known in France. Many persons 
look upon the author of tho Xeaaij on the Ifumm Understanding 
as a mere dissident from Oortesianism, who modified in a fUse 
direction tho views of the French philosopher; others acknow¬ 
ledge that both Hobbes and Bacon had a large share in shaping 
Locke’s metaphysical \iewB; whilst a few sounder critics 
see in him an original thinker. Still even the bestrinformod 
amongst our neighbours cannot be said to have more than a very 
imperfect knowledge of the founder of modern sensationaliAm, since 
they are for tho most piirt unacquainted with tho biographical works 
published by Ixird King, and more recently by Mr. Fox Bourne. 

It has been M. Morion’s endeavour to supply the deficiency, and he 
has on the whole succeeded, although lie is sometimes disposed 
to exaggerate the merits of Locke and to undervalue those of his 
rivals belonging to the idealistic school. 

On the occasion of the late International Exhibition tbo 
French Government invited to Paris some of the teachers in 
the elementary schools, and a series of lectures or addresses 
were given to them at the Sorbonue. These are now collected 
in a small volume^, containing short practical essays on the 

• Btede diphmaligue enr la guerre de Cfimie. Par un anelsb Biifioniste. 
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dss Bihuopbiles. 

^ tnim^Uru. P«i. oul 





gtti^sigr, tlxe 

iysiM fixid, Mttml sGlpucp, t]ie 
u laitsicy ftndl Sp^bes 

of PubUo ittfttriiction, and M. 
0•Jd^ ^^dd«)^Unde^^(^^ of State, aro atao insested, 

> 1|. j^ttUex Hoe pu^wlted in m. ,Lemem^e.oduc||kff^ 

oollictiwi an antbolopry from tbo Laidn pooiSft^f It c^laiisemoice 
ael^etioDB tvanidated into Frencb^ aoc^iripamd by thd original te^t 
.1^ Receded by abort biograpbicfil notices. It is obviously do- 
. eigmed for mders who cannot devote any time to eerioue classical 
Btttdiejf, but vrho still vrinh. to know something about the great 
authors of Latin antitiuity. 

If any one has a j^gnt to discourse about travels it is cei> 
tainly M. Jules Verne. Leaving, for th^ present, tho domains of 
fiction, be attempts, with the aid of Moral, to relate the lives 
and adventures of the chief geographical discoverers from the re¬ 
motest times.f An account of Hannob expedition begins the fimf 
chapter, the l^t being given to Hudson and Bafiin. We are still 
very w, as^ our readers will eeo^ Sir Samuel Baker, Dr. 
Livingstone, and Mr. Stanley; but no doubt wo shall come to thorn 
in due course. Meanwhile we can safely say that M. Verne bus 
monaiged to throw a great deal of interest upon a subject which has 
often been treated. His two volumes are well written in a popular 
style, and wiH no doubt bo welcomed by a large nuraljer of ivaders. 

We have already mentioned one m* two works on education, but 
the Ust is not exhausted; astronomy, hydrography, and geology 
form tho subjects of three small pamphlets issued by M< Gcmior- 
Bailliftre.J M. Ernest Legouvd gives some useful and practical 
directions cm the art of reading aloud §, which is certainly as much 
neglected in France as it is on this side of the Channel. 

Thd novels and poet^ lately published are of nvei-age merit. 
In Berthe Siaelin i| M. Fidouard Oadol aims at demonstrating the 
necessity of divorce in the present state of society. The well- 
known phrase, Tue^la! is one way of seitUug matrimonial dlfil- 
culties; would it not, he asks, be better to untie the knot than 
to sever it violently P This sort of reasoning is wonder* 
folly easy. author (Mmo. Gustave Fould) of Le clou nu 

cmvenl^f instead of unfastening a knot, wishes, on the contrary, 
to make it faster than it was before, and to reunite three clusses 
of people who since 1793 have been taught to suspect end dislike 
one another; we mean tho (Homan) Church, the noUe^e^ aud 
the people. The tale is prettily wrilt‘.m and interesting. 

* Antkolo^ de$ poete* LutinSf avec la traductUm en Fruncaii. Pur K. 
Follex. Paris: Lemern>. 

f ifutotre dn grands vauages et des grands voyaifsurs. Pur Jules Vcriic. 
ParU: lletael. 

t Succhi, Wolf, et Briot —Ir sokU H Jes otoi/es. hlcrzy-- torrents, fleuves, 
ri Cttttrta^r de la France, Brotliier —bistoire de la ttrre. : (imuer- 

Ballh’^. 

I Petit traitd ds lecture a haute voix. Par Ernest Legouv^. Paris: 
Hetael. 

II Berthe S^in. Par Edouard Cadol. Paris; JAvy. 

4 £e elou am convent. Par Gastavo Haller. Pans: Levy. 
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Auiarfoau Itmantpuou—Thu Count of Chmbord—/ 
WaAer-^The ^ 

of th«u Umbria Uortiar^^h 
nefoanMidl fipuoopal ChuTob-~l4U« Jl 
ISiS-'htuik Aue^tauoe»->^Tho Agar^l 

Unison's Ctbiion^-kiagaett bh Animal Obomisftry-JSoad’s ttW ttf ’ 

, Haouted .yothl-Cftwaiofll Trunriationw-^iHBUl Sitoriog JdBU* 

iialom--OUdstniasl}oobi. H.--AmorlcauUt»rStuxe^ 


Loadoa; PnUlslwd at SS flOUTHAKriOb SSTBW »TBAKD,:Witi.' 


ADVERTlSEWfiNTS, 


RJBltrKNfT ■■ isarliSllhv » fyet j wUK " l>n»HUi df l*llAU)'» ^ 

l it the lK >Ufl OALI/EkY. 86 N ew lk>nd atrwt. OaHy, TcatoW *,, W. ■ 

'TOB^ANNUAi.’wiNTER EXHlBlTIOS of HU 3 IR 3 LA 88 

VXm'UUES nt AliTinm TOOrn'S nAY.t.GHV, t* naxm«Avt (ouixnlto U«r 
Now tmKJS. AthiUaiiiuii. U.. iUclouus Catiili#l^ ^ 

E TOIJINCJS by the oilEAT MASTERi^.^Ir. SKYMOUK 

tlAUEM hnvlnu; U-iit to lhf> TING ART SOCIGTT a SflulAttni Ovin hfai raiwtilSeeiit 
OOGUT.CTJON if GTCllINUa by tjw Uu-ut Ma«U:r«, Vltit ^ vl«* to lUuaUato the ArtW 
Kti'hinn, tho *01110 ' now 0^^ VIEW, At Uidr UiUkrlw, 14SJlev Build Btnoflt. Mr. Itadm f 
Nutcuoii thttCulIuctioii. 1 Moot ffv«, I*. Sd. *' 

MB- MARTIN COl-NAOni (Gusrdi GhIImt), 11 HaTmarket. 

-i’-a TUIKD H’lNTEE EXIinim<mi»>»apElI .onMlM ff-’l.ralv&liulmo.t, 
Itoybot, BaufccroAU. Ourniiun). MiulrAxo. M«U«i BolOlnl, Munch*, Ike. Sic. Veom T«a to 

Si^. AdtnlHstutitiiwIiMliiii; Catalaicu<;,.3ii. 

di. ipis'rER'8 COLLEGE, RAULKY.— 

^ ' An FXECTION In FOlUB EttTIIANRB 8CUOI,AnIiIIIF^!-.III br WM uiFlUVi 
January Si, 1 k7u. mill tho KxamlnAtUiii wUl i^iniirrionpo <m tlir |iri‘vioiw \Vvflni«Kltty at 4A0 l>.M. 

Tho SolioUimhliM wlU Ik* of to* value of £M), £00, SSo, and ISO each. TIu-y aov open to Ito* 
whu will be under the OAe nf FOurtoon on Jniuiiiry 1. tSTU, und luo teaabloniry'uur Veani. 

•lA-rlal clicuinftauiui* a »up|ih:tiit.'iiiiiry Sdhutar«|iiii may b« awarded after th* Ibur jieiuw' 
toiiinu. ^ 

During ilw day* of fixuainatipa O&udi^a* will bo raeelvtedIn the Colttiae. ^ 
onutNAuv Taiuifii. 

(Sulueet to the *bovo dediitetiou m tlio cun of Scholars.) 

An Entrance Ter, Ten UuUteu. 

Aiuili'/r i-vvA (puyublc teitiunally in odvoocr)) Ninety CtiiticM .|Mx; aiiouia Riid uiiwaKds. 
AtiNiriUiuir In asio et (Into of cntninci', 

Oi mnuniiii, WKNliiiiu, unilnary iiicdli’al attcndanci', Ac., Nine Unuiemipur atUHim. 

'llic EiitruiiiT Timi Iri not charged R>r Boys under Twelve. 

Apply to Uiu UuaSAO, Kodlcy Culhvo, Ahlnijdou. 

OOIMKIISKTBHIRE COLLEGE, BATH.-rTho Easter Terra 

^ cairinficTiee* Siitninlny, January W. laM. An Examltintion willhelicid ab tbs College on 
Thumlay innl Friday, January IG and 17, to Gleet tu liivvoii Hchutiumbiiiw."Vor Hirtieulaai 
apply to the riEAU-MAgTKU. 


OXFORD MILITARY COLLEGE.—THREE BCHOLATU 

SUITS of £3!> vu'h (two tbunded by Sit Williutn Arnuitrimir). U-tinlilc ftw two ywei^ltl 
. ... A,.- ...... IS 7 P 'iiipj- 4re oiwn to Bpy#' 

Sons of (.UUeen, or iiohclher Son* of Officer* or acit) 


be oflVrcd for rouipetitJon on the 17th 
betworii i uurtmi iiud Sixteen, who *«■ .. 

C'luididulc'! for ('oiiindsiions in the Military Servioc. 
CaOVKRMlU or llUAlfMAHTRU. 


Tor further tautirulajn, apply t 


pITY of LONDON COLLEGE for LADIES aid KINDEB- 

^ GARTEN. 

H CZTT ROAD, FIN6BUR7 SQtJARG. 

Zo,fff TriNcipol.MlesM, MUKTON, h,A. 


Mb. Ohilbers wrttee to us, mth reference to a passaffe in his 
speech at Pontefract commented upon in last week's Satukbay 
JRkvijew, that it was not his intention to “ hold up to ndiovle 
“ a Memorandum hy SUr Bartlc Frere as ‘ the Chauviumn of 
*'*a second-rate Indian o^eial.'** Mr. Ceigbgbs certainly 
quoted an esprt«»ion in Sir Barth Frere's Memorandamf md 
^ uAni ^ptdee ef second-rate Indian offkitih' Chmeinnistn; hut it 
** fisrsr entered ” his “ mind to designate Sir Barth Frcre as a 
f* * second-rate official.*'* Mr. CuiIaDebs adds, “ If the e^rcdlent 
** and terse report in the Times of what I said at Pontefract hae 
** given to any friend of Sir Barth Frere the imprmion that such 
“ foos my mifen^toR, I con only express my sittoere regret that I 
** did not more fully explain my meaning.** 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
oalkns; and to this rule we can make no exception. 

THE SATURDAY REvIeW. 

l*rioeCd. 


OONTBlfTB OP No. l/iOC, DEOBUmSB 7 , 1S7I3 
The Opening of f’ai'Uniaeiit. 

CeobTHl AMs. ThoMl^o of PsrtW. 
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TheMstrapolltsnBoud sadi^ddn PJoods. fir, Bagehot on CpoaBrVaUYe PronwetS. 
The Uttlmslfies sod tUo Inne of Court. 


Trj-lL...-iL^a.yr“* *** ^’hb Mnrtlrt’s flejolnder. 

iTamnUy Benttpcne&t in ilngkiid and vk«Krtbj*, A Suiid^ Bath nt WhilKcflfilMl 
Boottiish Peetivitlo*. The Jrpn IViulo ia Gertuntty. 
TheComAdoprsn^aiss. ; 

.. « ThrtniRh Asifttic Turkey. ■ - .* 

jmtoa's Poems Iter Tho BertV* Adtocote. 

^ i f I3A!tl«i« of UtaUfm nnd Oreene. 
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lY, Eei|., r.H.G.S. I Hlfpor OAiiajA » J, ti. 


___........ . .... -dooyainUAOwao Uealthi Lkanmtlcl 
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and other hluhvi KxiunlitationL.. ... _ 

hour* drum Ten A..U, to Three P.u. A limited number of JKopnkm 
Jimnary RB, WJ. ParthMilar* and Pnwprvtn* eau h« liod inf 
tenable in die Colliitce fur one year, aud eaual in value a 
Guin wui rv*i.»‘ctlvely. are awardvd amiwally In tlie Upper gel 
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di^tes in botH HoyiqoN thrown 
little oipditi^al light bn the merita thn pblicy 
which hei| rMlted ih tl^ Afghan w^. The ablest sjieakcrs 
could bii^ argiun^nt^ on the papers which had 

been p^blidhjpd home^: days before the meeting of Parlia- 
inent; The on^ new 
fhe VioiijQTh tHtimati 
hast^ Libeinls announc^that it would hare t^dered the ^ 
war impossible if it hae&bton received, before the rupturesj 
and an unscrupulous assanant asserted that the dovem- 
ment had ddiberatolv withheld the letter fri^the kno'vy;^ 
lodg^ of Paihament during the preliihmary dduato on the, 


''yhioh'fp 


dated:^ 'I^rd,. Salisbury and I«kXTTTldN ai^^accused 
of having drive^ him into the aTmHjjHiussia^’ by insisting 
On his^i^l^oj!^ of English agent j jp thdahafr and j^erat. 
The hlm|fclf ,h«^ iiot oompMijpa'of demands which 

it seems that he ms at pne time ready to ponoedo. It 


was the dni^lpf s'ParljjjMim^, dbt to inquire whether the 
Govemiaenh dit^ on/^l^^easiOM displaiied the highest 
foresi^t iniitiliidl M^Jneh 

h^ bm oomhuil^ reel oensas bfi^ib sneAiire^ 

The l^sste 
'before 
of 

, Biumep^ 


are exclusively rospphsible for' the waS j yet it is but a 
eecondary question Kow the good will of .Shbu^vAli was 
forfeited, if by'any moans lie has been converted into an 
enemy. It is even immater^ wliether ho been 
liiuraJly to blame. It is necessary, as Lord said, 




the Tbply1fo <Pb0 Ultimat^'^ could in nb] 
deg&'8bvve j||tt purposes of footion. With the exoeptibn ! 
of a b^desenpHug^^offer to receive a temporary Mission 
under huitnwwbing conditions, tho whole letter amounted 
to a Vir^l defiance. It is tfonecessary to inquire 
whirthbr th 44 dPgm al draft may have been altered after 
th^/^oe^urc ^of Ali Masjich for the document in its 
present' form famishes no opening for negotiation. There 
has been another reason for the studious sdcnco of 
the Opposition on the subject. The Ameer, having nn- 
tbrtunately had no opportunity of consulting the Afghan 
Committee m London, has not complained of the 
grievances which have been enumerated by his English 
Spologis^,' but of the real cause of his irritation. Ho 
says TU)thing ubbUt the occupation of Quett^, or about 
the Obhferenco at. Peshawar; but ho express^ strong re- 
sontmeut at Lord Nobtiibrook's interferenco on behalf of 
his son Takoob. There may perh^ have been sufficient 
reSI^. Lord IfORTiiiiitooK’s remonstrance ; but it ovi- 
a foelh^ of ill will. On another question 
‘Bglr. jgjy^ angry controversy Shere 
.'inIrtefftnlt of opportunity, to adapt his- 
^nv^ienco of the Opposition. 

Ifti^^sge in 1S73 pro* 
by Lord Uranbrook *, and his 
the Yioeboy's wague pssurancesj 
ms^ v frdm which alienation may bo 

dui^d:^ 'i^rd,. ^Alisbury and au^^aoCused 

of having drivs^ him into the aTmHjjHiussia^’ by insisting 
On hia^i^lddoju of English atrenta|||||||lhdah^^ and j^erat. 
The hbwlf . h^ not oompTimPa of demands which 

it seems that he ms at one time ready to concede. It 


id insuffi-cifi 
luo considi 

Uuougb to know that ho has handed over the keys 
io a mii^icious stranger. The most formidable and 
most thoroughgoing opponent of the Oovennnent volun¬ 
tarily suggests a snfiicicnt explanation of ii/S present 
policy. Lord Lawrence says that, if , ^Inssia refusps 
to enter into a reasonable armngoinenfci^for if tl^ Ob- 
veimor-Gono^l of Turkestan ts nHowocf viOTatO tho 
engagement^ when it has been made, measures' for the 
protection ofIndia will become necessary. Such an 
arrangement Las boon made in the most solemn manner; 
and^tno Governor-General has been allowed to violate 
it. The case which is hypothetically proposed having 
actually occurred, the course of action which Lord 
LawbIsnoe recommends is the termination of the war ah 
the earliest po.ssiblo moment, the retirement of the English 
army from Afghan torritoxy, and a relapse into the former 
system of inaction, with or without the application to a 
slothful and timid policy of the epithet “ masterly.^* The 
obvious effect of a retreat brfore a single object of 
the war had been attained would bo the permaneni 
supremacy of Russia at Cabul. The contiugoncy^ti 
which even Lord Lawrence contemplates resistance would ^ 
have happened, and the remedy which ho proposes is 
apparently to do nothing. In the House of Com¬ 
mons Mr. WniTBUEAj) guarded himself agaiust obvious 
criticism by announcing that he would confine himself 
to histery, which matters little or notliing, and that 
ho would Ipave the present and future, wh^ch arc of vital 
importance^ io take care of themselves. ^ < The .Hoi&o^ of 
Gommons might without inconsistency vote tbai ^be 
present Government has not despl^j^ its approbation, and 
also pass a censure on the former Miaistprs. The question 
would still remain whether and how it was possible to 
securq, Afghanistan against Russian force and, intrigue. 

It Could scarcely have been anticipated th#, jpvenfor 
party purposes, politicians pretending to the character of 
statesmen would taunt the with its alleged 

xnoonsisteiicynn going to wab with Afghanistan and not 
going to war with Russia. Lord Cbanbuook’s porter is 
the proper person to coll to account when the dfoor is lefb 

r n, althoa^ the designs of bis aocomplica. coosti^uto 
da^|e tS^he houSc»holder. Lord Napier illhd Ettbick 
apprcmmtel^lfoited the pi^icodont of^.^r(| Palmer- 
ST0N*f'policy in 1840. TWi Viceroy of Eoti^ Lad at 
tli^t time thought fit, at the instigation of FxmSee, to 
mvade the neighbouring T^kisL provincos» although the 
(LTAN wa8;:^nder the pcotection of, Bngiaa 4 . Lord 
LLMsmoteN || once tbft. 
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Saturday Eeview. 


{December 14,1878. 


AMKftR fiticU .liiimeelf oomj^lled to dificontiiine Iti# coirro- 
fspondunco with Tawhltfona, tho" atatementiSr which have 
heon m<ie tc jU>rd SitiisiimiY, may perhapB horeafler'' 
covro»[)ond wit^ iha tmth. The ^ 

lUready annouheed 0iit the Envdy ha» htJi^n , reoallfeA^ 
from Cabulp itAd ,it is otherwise known that bo has re¬ 
turned to it 4o€!^^ not^appe^jhowev^; "^at 

return; ot ja\pquiY^en^ ^ec^s^l^offfe 

; Misaion. yh«!fe Xibrd SAtilSiJBSJlRY into thq tputh 

of ‘ h atatbmont. lha/t than sixty ituBsitin . oilioets' 


have been his best and stoutest fiiendt thma^ all hia 
trials.. It mustJbe owned that, from My* GoschekV point 
,of .view, there line of policy in apparent harmony 
vdth "recent events, and not depending^ merely on criticism 
hf the complicated negotiations of years a^, which might 
have been adopted,' and which^ he thihks, wonld have 
been much cheaper, safer, and 'ejSB^ions than^ihat 
by the'(}pvbnmie»t. 

tb 


<^Tdink4ed a hdttile aof hv seeding m £ 
Cfd^]'; and, as Bnssia. candidly ^adnaiw this; 


. ISmt 
Envoy 
b; there 

hove boon .left .behind in, Cabhl, he may peihaps rccoivo can bo no difficulty in 4 ssdm%ig it. ‘ Lot it alst^ 
some Qxplaliation, if indeod-his q^ucfitiott is nOt.mefc xyith a bo asKum^fd'.‘^that, from some cause dr causes, the 
simple doniail. . ■ " ' J' .! , , , ' |. at the, time when tlte Eossian/M^si^ arrived, 

Hr. aUnsTpVK^s filoou* si>eoeh ifiust .hav«a ^'lo'whed the rhud t?^so1red .to throw in his lot ivitih Russia as against 
modorato/seotion of thfl Inlioral j«M*ty/ ^ It is cllnraetcristiC j IShgland. ’ 'This, too, no -onp «6riously disputes. What, 
of liis reci^nst poUtic^d ttemijer.that'in,Illslinimosily a|;^iunst,j th6ri, was ' England to do? 'wschbi^, says that 
tho G-oVemment ,liQ hod no hesitetion in; attempting to j . Iio'ita ;no;ofr.ri 

embroil country with Russia., ** Last of all,’\ue, gti'ld,* j 


“ and thc^' least creditable tb iho Goyernmqnh, they 
“ had timtod ^the j(}(^0ptioi> pf thp* lluRsiau llihjsjrja 
as an ofEonep, And vigHeJ' ’& with "the penalty 
‘ “ of wftr/ when they had accepted v the; pretexts of 
** the Busaisn <lo\i‘mruwt,’ ipid^thoir thin> pwjr, tiahs- 
parent allisgations.” ^ thj^nesSi the ■ transparency^ 
and tho poverty of tn^ Bhssiair stateiinhittt -wonld ap* 
penr to a less excited imfij|inatfon, to Bq dttribbtah^ 
llioso who mOdo tljoyn j^ilicr' thah to those who hoard,J 
theni ]\rr/,OLApRjo.NJ!: pVo(,oRt..s **agaAi:i^t tho.sA.>iKl 5 Ti 
pnniKhed fbr.-llio fault of Russia, and u.^juiiist Iho Ipu 
triboa having to omluro vicaviotts t^hlToring. for the 
V,A>rEF.R.” In Other words, Mr. Cl r.Ai.»STOX ]3 holida. tliat it 
would have been Ix'llor to declare vfiw against Rnsrjsia than 
against Afghanistan ; yet tlus W'ar could only, if it was to 
clfoct its object, have }>e(ni iintnrtbhcn in Afghanistan. 
Tho vicarious snflbring <if;tlio hiH'tribes consists in the 
receipt of largo sums of money paid ^to socuro their 
ncntrality or co-operullon. They probjWy regard the 
W'oi’ with the same ha ling with which the owner of a toll- 
gate regards a fair or other ocension of coneourse, yJn 
an earlier part of his .speech Mr. OLAnsTONfi doedared 
that tho gross niisHlatemenls of fact in the puhlishod 
papers raised a snspieion, which ho nevertheless foimally 
disavow'cd, of wilful iintrnth. It is only by the papers that 
Mr. Glaostojjk ean discover tho supposed misstfitcnients, 
which novcrthelosa arc, as ho rudely suggests, wilful fal.s(*- 
hoods. The Duke f)f Aj.’OVLii and Mr. Cuildurs made tho 
patno nujust and impo;>siblo charge, hnt scarcely in lan¬ 
guage so oIFcnsivo. The only cxcmsc for Mr. Glaosto.nk is 
angry excitement; and a. statesman ought not on a great 
occasion to speak in a violent passion. Mr. Glapstomi:'s 
(Tovornment hud the ill fortnno to give the offenco to iho 
. Aaifeb which has been followed by a long course of ■un¬ 
friendly conduct. The same Government rightly defdared 
that llnssiaii intcwferonccs in Afghanistan conld not bo 
tolerated. It now suits Mr. Gr-AnsTONn’s purpose to/jle- 
nounco his sneceHSors because they decline to allow a 
Bussian Envoy‘^0 esttihlish himstdf at Oabuy^d an E,[^- 
lish Envoy ,io ^ stopped at tho frontier. 


THE MINISTRY ANT) THE OPPOSITION. 

I T cannqt bo .said that ilio tone of tho debate Sfc' tluj 
C 


Common.s, more o.s[)Ccially if wo look to tho debate of 
Thursday evening, lias baon thi'oughont of too small and 
phltry a eharac.ter. Tlu)^ triors of tho Oppn.sitiou, like 
tho lcador.s of the ^Jgjj^terial party, tako different lines, 

' okd Acnie.times thoir sp^choa aro more specimens of party 
wrungiinlf, wliilo somotimos they rise to tho hieight of ex- 
- ,posi|:ioi«fei t^^onoral policy. Tho se#ion j^ppsitiontlj 
W'bich Go.«iQnJi:x r()prcscnt« 

. ib IiuUa, itf'J^dy t(f figK!?lb&India&^- 

TVhat ia wrnlp.s more, i.s eajjer'ttf pay^^ilpr India. It''^Tp 
■vdes Iba mimstry in dounuciat^ of fulminalibs 

^ agdiittsttbemi^imery and treaytery of iluksi^jAdip^omocyV. 

. it ds re^y at‘a/niopiont’s tclRballoi^ 

\jar, if dW '^t 

that W'o ibiiik wo hdlYo 

recent history seemSftp have wphn^odf l^i 

60 much as tho recall bi Oappiu % 

our Government at tl^Hnfithfejbo of Rnsssia* 'Wi)bu^kfc,# 

ho thinks, to have insisted that that ^Ikmi offiber j^t^d ’ 

have centered his famous pQ|py np^d dot^n of 

the Oktts for months tpgotkor if’he had been io'^nded; 

will be pleased and surprbed to find who 


En^and shpnld' have insisted d^hat the whole Mission 
should be at once 'Withdrawn^, anil tbait this should so have 
been done the Asfiiii^R would have sobn that when 
clniUengtkl by Jh^^lahd, Russia could not and would not 
Bttj')'Hort liitu. The !Amfer would then have r^ognized 
that ho must have leant<exdusivoly on an English allianoe^ 
and. \Ve pptil 4 have used A%hiiiSsian for our. own pur- 
po^S without .gding through the iroubie, and putting 
oursolvoS to the eX]^i^ of conquering it., This is an 
intelHgiblo hn^ to' take, and is mr more interestiag and 
yaluabto .as a subject .of djBCu.s.sioji than the wearisome 
contw>versy as ^%hat= this br; Viceroy did or did 
not do’hi ‘ fa;e^i* ye^s.. , It .is,; no doubt quite right in' 
pi'ihoii^o ^at on. great'and '^ql^X boefiBionS Iho con¬ 
duct’ of Ticefoys should be riwieWed. They' are public 
servan^ iu, ^ very “high position', and what i&h^g^ do or 
Tbvlicfir* to db may be adVautagepusly crifeioissod at a proper 
time and in afn impai*tisal manner, The>present Vice- 
^^OY aipd futuro.*:Viceroys have much to team Brom the 
disbuission. hit. BoURKK cjin'iBdly admitted that ho was 
iibi at nil prepavodrto defend all ljord,LtWON had said or 
done; and hol’d Lyiton can ^ca^^^cly wil to mepive a use¬ 
ful liint from this adittission on the part of those who 
warmly defend his general conduct and policy. Hut still 
it must always bo remomberid that tho priifthry use of tho 
debate is not to blamu or teach Viceroys, but to guide 
pnldic ojiinion in determining whether the Government, 
under l.ho circumstanbcs of the present ycar^'i ceffild have 
done something much bettor tlttin it has uonq. 

Tlic objection to which Mr. Goschkn’s^ suggestions 
ijcem to be open is that they are founded ptktdo poor On 
estimate of the resources of Bussion diplqidapy. tt .Jfould 
naturally be the object of Russian diploixk&tstq,piny with 
US in a kind ^ and conciliatory manner. jThey wo^d wish 
at onco to give us no pretext for open war, and 3^1 iso to 
withdraw from war aato leave Afghaiustan as in 

our side;. It would bo’difficult to poigt ^'tsany;.,stig0 of the 
negoti.ation with Bussia at whiqjilf if. ^tnsria mansgod 
matters well, England would have'^h^a .ptear case against 
^JLtussia that the nation would . fe^^'the Ministry to be 
■;|iildeniabiy i‘ight in dGclaringsjl^aap, ' The difficulty in 
dealing With Russia is that'she m, sd far as words go, so 
painfully polite. She seems too all that we can 

^iHy askj^ Wp^sk that the ^e ’ Ybcadled. 

[Russia is plostdeughteid to recall tho , Jfl||S,vb^ ^ 
givcs^l^o^t^ m®h pleasiKlKt as to meet lhe;« i|d^efa of the 
.Engli^ ’ now that' 'peace has been . fcjsifis ’ liWd ’ 


the' 


two 


in the great ^ork'^ parry¬ 
ing OUt.ft|^ of.^:Berlmr^. 

rocH!HM'; bPit»4.as it now CTpms-ijput, tHB #issieh rtoains. 
" got to 

,g^,tig^.B^'what 
'tdre as to 
be 

^ BoBuuna 
that 
f ^ wltoui 

.. 

b#:»(»nWW.’t6 ividmth^'-e^ 

'v'.; ■' 
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Mt Afgbm!«tM>. «ad tli*t if tl««- aw to apply to 1 of tho ^mptioa Aot, to ktWMtooo jgtoto <* 

tSieAlltoBy mnstbaye soino^baniwlofcommujiica^iou tho bogfiDnmg of tb® yeai*. ho dirooilitjr 111 

With hioi. Whefchot this is Iho prstise lino •which nw- iilUng uf tho T<m% ^ the w'rfih yMtCr or or 

tiutiotm wonldi or ■would not take, it is easy to see that Joss tompoTwiy intoroit; bttt thw hi 
they might bo so oondacted that Knssia would nfeithet note! demgiHtio l^jgisfation, and til# Midtoa* ottW yy® ffio 
give an excuse for war nor sustain a diplomatic do^nt. good fortune of Wng almost lai^mubled With fmigtt 
• Xb it hi supposed that all this time the Anii.ii!a would have affairs. In default of more pressing stiWeots thO,FftbSi- 
heou left alone to watch in comfort and socuriiy tho pro- < ijpkm' once mo#g explained the eoxrduCt of nvi wvemmont 
oeed*ugs of Powors disputing about him, it is in psjdjig the uamigefl under the (Ja^iadtsli^ward* bt^t ijot 

not easy to see at what point of the controversy ho could without protest* Ste had, In only pCmpUed pdth 

have been so iTn|ircl^*'Od "With tho diplomatic and military the iostvuCtioiis oi‘ Ob]||nress, for i^he'tnoney Was TOted 
superiority of England as to have abandoned tho policy on tho Condition iltat it should only 4)e paid at tho 
i)atowhich,aftcrmarhhoHitation,ho}visaf. last delibcnitoly Pi?rMi)L'\T’s disn-etion after retnonstrauoo against tho 
thrown himself, and to liave mado nj) his mind that ho jui|»tico of tho award; but the original suggestion of an 
must treat England as ho now treats Eussia, and Koshia appeal to Uio doUCaCy of the JlngJish Govornmewt nroceedod 
as he now iroats Euglimd. foom Mi\ EVAftis, TJio Pbusioont, or futhor tho SbCrktauy 

Whatever else it may have boon, Mr. Qwt Duff's pf .SjATE, now Ctpkiiw a piiradoiicid proceeding by ro* 
speoch was certainly not dull* In. reviewing the conduct naitiuiiig (loUgrcss tliat the valuation of thf^ tishorios 
4 »f jiast Govenuneuts, he managed to say xnuuy things bo reopened at a futiiie tmio. H« was thelnfore, according 
witliiu tho fair limiiq of Parliamentary doliato wldeh were to bin contention, expedient that Ihe Amoncan Goyeiii<* 
udroitlyoalculatedtoiri'iintohiH opponents,andhedisoiisHed moiit aliould not bo supposed to nciiuiesce in an cslimato 
with much knowledge and bi'cadth of view the territorial which perhaps hei'Caftor bo jr>tlueod* As tlio monoy 
objects of tho war. It is iumosteiblo to go (rveT and over again is prtiih it ib not worth while to dw ell on tho impropriety 
Iho details of the controversy as to tho past polic}^ of of dispniing a fiirtnal award. Mr* EVARts^ probabbr 
Viceroys and Govcrnuionts; but there are two general thpughf thas a display of yigilauoo and suspicion wonin 
rusults of tho discussion which force thotusi'lves on tho give the Ecpulilicati par^ an advantage^ in tJi© elections 
attention of tho rcfnlci* at every turn of tlu' debate. Ejich which or© now CQUClUdea. ^fhe world in gonornl is not 
pajrty is under what may be torpi^^d a debating dllBciiltV, likely ti> impute to^ any Auk'ritNAn Eoroign Minister in- 
■^\hich always presses upon it, but whioh docs not much tlulbicuee to fhe rights or prOtouftions of his country. 
iifToCt tho judgment of tii© public The Ojiposifion isnucloi* Wdh the (‘\oeption of t’.mada, the ^nly ooiitincnt^ npigli- 
tlvo diflioulty that all the aCN it wishes to atiOek or de- tor of the irnltotl Stales is the disorderly Eupublic 
feud must necessarily bo viewed nilh I'tfweiico to the of Mosico If the Anieiacans avcj'c still anxious to cx* 

<IreumBtaiiccs of tlie tinio when they tooJi'placo; and,'when tend the Mist territory of iho Jtepiiblie, there would bo 
tliey have dono thoir iitmobl, all they show is that no ditllcully in finding a ])retext Mexican bordorms 
their Viceroys wCie right wnuc yeaij^ ago That tliis ti*eqiieiitl> coinmH d^prc'dations in TV; and thoir fcoWlo 
^llonld bo shown IS quite [iroper, iu justice to those who (lo\einm< nt is loclmiciilly rCs])onsihle for outrages which 
arc attacked; and if Vieeioys arc to be eritici'/cd in Par- it is unahlp to repress. Himiliir ir.niMK ihms furnished a 
li.inient, it is itv 1 is])(‘nsal)li‘ that the eriticism bestowed on riM.on or a ]ireicxfc for tlie last Mcmc.iu wav; but the pre- 
iheiii phould take heed of to riieuiristaiices in which ponl gcner.iturn has the good sense to iiiulerHlandthat con- 
lliey found tlioinsilM^. Jhit when tlio utmost poa- quest, iinolving union with an alien and inferior race, 
Mblo justice is done to Loid Lawkin(T, Lord M\io, would be uiqnofibible and poniieions Oiio of tho best 
and Lord Noin lima loK, we still luue to be told ■wliiiL is results of the abolition of shivery is the removal of a prin- 
ty bo dono wlion, with Unssia bouleiing on the Oxus, cipal moti\o for icrritormlovpanHioii. The Southern Blalcs 
the reigning Princo of Ariihanislin declares that ho were alw.iys ntuious to counteract the gi owing prepondor- 
the friend of Hu sia, ariius not tlie fnend of England, anco of tho N'oith by annexing n'gioim iu whiiili thoir 
Tho Ministerial deb*At’saro undor the difficulty that peciih.ir institutioii might tlounsh; mid noisy patriots of 
ihey arc never sure wheiln r tliey may say that the policy all piutii‘s wcie Kiidy to promote tho agginudizcmont of 
luhipic^ eiiuce Loid Liiion went out was a new policy or tho Utuuu. It ia not improbabJo that wJieii Texas ia moto 
not Ab thay wish to show tint it is a ninch better policy fullv peejded, an Aiucrieun population may overflow iho 
1 liaft prpvailod bet ore, they would nut ui ally pronounce it right biiik of th(‘ Hio (Iraiido; but at ])rescMl there is a 
<o ho n now poiu), foi the luveotiou of whieh the Ministry gcmeral conviction that the torritory of the Union ie largo 
desoives eredk IJnt as tluir lenders in both HousC'. enouoh. Tin* Government couBcqucutly contents itself 
declared not very long ago<^ that it was ndt a now witli friendly repiosentiitionH to Mexico, and with meri- 
policy, they ar^ obliged to argue Hint it is somehow suri's which may ho neeossary for the protection of tho 
at 01X00 ciijdftably new and creditably old. Those nr^ Southern frontier of Texas, Iu ordinary times tUaro is 
liowover, for tho most pait mere debating tliiliculti(*<j no field for American diplomacy. 

and chiolty lufflffofct Iho spoakora whom Ihoy Theto i» htllo prospted of loffiskto* cliange dnrmc Uio 

Tho Bubjoct oC lUo soHlomcut whuOi wo ijrjbh tojbnn# ronmlndor of too PtaMin vi’s lormTW olS«u, which will 
about, how much of Afghnnistan WO wish to take, aftd nearly coincide with ilio duration of the pi^esont Congresa. 
why we wish to* take it, and what wo are do witfe tho Ueiuocnita will have a.*hiiiiority both m tho Souatu 
IKh'tiou, we db not take, are subjects W a iarimqre implant ^ lioaso of llimresontfitivcs; and, aHhough they 

cluw’acter. w would be vcryhmch morq (Jbn^ortabie to^ knowm to have any definite policy, ilioy •will ho 

tHfWO *who think that thd* open, hdstdite-^ ithe Amllk ,dibincbiu«d to view favourably any suggestion of tho 
. was a go6d ground for declaring war, vvar was t|,iinnet. It is poMsiblo tliat at some futuro time tho 

Jnrood^ ou England, ii they a^iiy understand j)emocrai.s may ojiposo tho protectionist system which 

whai is the anfangomont ofthm^ imAfehailxBian which has been so long raaiiita||te4 by their opponents; hut for 
wpuld tnako us strong and leave *us quiet, if vve tlie T)\'eseut it is niorb for 4ho interest of both pariios 
Irttmeht about by OUl- (.ucophs » arms. But this m satisfy the producers tlfb to regard tim iiiorosts 
0^yWlat^iiptl|6explaiwa,Mi« tlUfOoTcrmuont IS „f iho gonoral community, ii the msm sttoimth of 
wMe toWt aftep^t^too^toit. Itcattt^ tho Dutowmts is derwd frolJPlho Stoutbeytt lllatos, 

the AwcfV KAott wfcat,terns jt woida coneoito, as those Oentfress will niS he disposed to oonsaro tho tolerant 
^ jwiudWy probably v^fywtilh thd oh9.racter ito ttdmmistration by whia)^ the PRESXjpayT hj^i incnTjcad <,hft 

in 9 auq stilr less <iaxii it axryet ^sdose whatj ropronefiaos of a large sdetfon of his own party* TheoloS’^ 

mtot^S^ont of the exports on whw advico it reto ticiiy of tho Federal Constitution prevW toi 0hocko 
bwfc foofiW vo cottld obtain against to which iBight bo expected to restdt froifchro^io atttag® 
po9«aw0 ftttacfic of Enssia* betweoii tho esejiutifo and thd legdslaiivo pWean^ 

» * * I -|.I -I- ^ «id«at has not uufiptKjbontly beeiTootifooto^ W $ AoitilD 

' t ^ * maforit;^ iu dongrols wffoout e®y Borions inbuoto^ve* 

\ AMlEUjfOA, ' aieuee. .Of the Hgtise of Beproseutaiaveif bp fo aImM 

^ ^ ^ wholly indepenaont, quid to Senate can ow ibirairt him 

rfTlCE FnufenliHT of to United Stjito has llpoed by rcjbsing to confirm his nominations. TAs Jong as a 
i be dmost at a lose for subjects of coiuo Eepublioau President retains hie bloee ihere will bo no 

nmufooto to Oongrw the only i)(p|yortaat stoehxeut opportunity for t^e ofifo|a| rovolttou whioU is to most 
in hjs^hitetoM fo* the announeemont that the important eoneeq<toe0 ef parly Ganges. The Pbrspekt 

TreasnO^ will be able, ^ oiprdanoe with to p|>^^ous will not .dismiss Bc^ubliii^ fonotionarios because they 
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may not command the approval of Congress. The 
next Presidential election will probably destroy oj sus¬ 
pend the Kepnblioan preponderance which has not been 
intomipted since the accession of Mr. Lincoln. The pre¬ 
sent state of parties is in some respects satisfactory. It 
has now been proved that the Communists and other rovo- 
lationary factions are powerless, and that the two groat 
parties divide between them ibo political strength of the 
community. The only cause for anxiety is the exclusion 
of the Bepublicons from all share in the eovernmont of 
the South. There is no reason to regret tne recovery by 
the genuine American citizens*of their ancient and natural 
superiority over the coloured race; but in tho interests 
of the Union a geographical division of parties is to bo 
strongly deprecated. 

It is not expected that Congress will comply with tho 
recommendation of the Pbksidbnt by either altering the 
nominal standard of silver or by improving tho quality of 
silver coin. The Bland Bill has thus for been neutralized 
by tho unavoidable delay in coining a largo number of 
silver dollars; but in course of time, if tho present law 
remains in iorcc, silver will practically displace not only 
gold, but the convertible paper cun'ency. It is even now 
surprising that tlio cstabliHhmcnt of a double standard 
has not provemted the eiuiy resumption of specie pay¬ 
ments. Gi’oenliacks have reached such a level that there 
is no longer a preniiinn on gold, though it ftiight have 
been suppf>sod that they would he depreeiatpd by the 
liability to receive payment in silver. Pj'ohably the 
small amount of silver in circulation is required for 
small payments, so tlmt, like tho English silver cur¬ 
rency, it meets with ii demand which equals or cxet'ods 
tho supply. It is to b(> regretted that the B[iAM) Bill 
was introduced in the last Session of Congress, when 
it was thought that the depreciation of the cuiTcncy 
might be popular ryith tho constituencies. In the autumn 
elections the Itcpublicans and the most respectable section 
of the Democrats opposed all schemes for tampering with 
tho public credit. Ji' tlmy could have satisfied ibemsclvos 
a few months carli('r that honesty vras the best policy the 
Bland Bill would never have been passed. Experience of 
its bad eftbets may porliaps liorcaftor induce Congress to 
provide a remedy such as that which tho President 
suggests. A double standard, though it was always in¬ 
convenient, was yomparatively^ toh‘rable when tho legal 
value of the two inol uls co)-i (‘spondcd witli their prices in 
tho market. Nothing can be moi-o unjust than that a 
dollar worth only cigbty-ihroe cents slionld bo made a 
legal tender for its nominal amount. 

If resumption is now accomplished, the Americans wdll 
have had reason to coiigrai.ulatc themselves on the early 
correction of tho financial evils wliicli unavoidably resulted 
from the war. IMiough there is still a large dobr, tho 
amount of principal and tlic rate of interest have boon 
greatly reduced, and tlio jemaiiiing burden w ill be easily 
borne until it is finally removed. The eircumstnnccs of 
suspension and resumption in England were entirely 
difieront. Altboiigh the Hank was relieved from the 
obligation of cashing its notes in a difficult crisis within 
three years from tho beginning of the war, the value of 
the notes was inaiutainf'd without depreciation for ten 
years moi’c. At the end of tho wmr tho premium on gold 
had risen nearly as high as during the Civil War in 
America; but four years afterwards, in 1819, Pebl’iT 
Act for tho rcsiiniptioii of specie payments w'us passed. 
Tho most competent judges of sucli (piestions have 
fiinco approved of tho i)olicy which had b(?cn pursued 
in deference to the highest economical authority, but 
some classes of the community suffered largely by the 
establishment of a sound cmrcncy. In the United States 
the change has virtually been spread over a long period ; 
and there is no reason to lear any commercial or financial 
difficulties if tho Government succeeds in restoring specie . 
payment. If the Pkestdent is accurately informed, trade 
is at last revivung, and a season of prosperity indiRposea , 
men of business to criticism. Indeed currency projectors 
lire for the most paH theorists with little practical knotv- 
Icdgo of commerce. It w^ould be pleasant to believe that 
the favourable symptoms which have shown themselves in 
America will also appear iu' England ; but, for the pre¬ 
sent, there is not tho faintest indication of a revival of 
prosperity. 


THE WEST OP ENOLANB BANK.^ 

NOTHEB unlimited Bank has gone ihto liqni^tion 
and caused a new panic, at any rate in the imme* 
diate sphere of its operations. The West of England 
Bank has been established over forty years, and witn its 
head offices at Bristol had forty-two branches. Its bufd- 
ness lay partly in Devonshira and Somersetshire, and 
partly in South Wales. It hod on issue of notes 
the. amount of about seventy thousand pounds, and 
it has been for years apparently a flourishing and suc¬ 
cessful concern. It is understood that ^he primary cause 
of tho present catastrophe is that a considerable portion 
of its resources has been locked up in advances to con¬ 
cerns which, in the present state of depression in Sonth 
Wales, arc not fulfilling the hopes of those who founded 
or supported thorn ; and the ramifications of the metal 
trade in South Wales are so wide that in a moment of 
difficulty, such as the present, it is difficult to get in 
money even from borrowers who are really solvent. The 
subscribed capital of tho bank is 750,000!., and there 
appear to be about two thousand shareholders. As usual, 
the number of ladies on the list is very large; and quiet 
country people, officers, clergymen, professional men, and 
small landowners are cousiclerablo holders. Like most un¬ 
limited Banks, this Bank, having been established many 
years, being familiar to every one in the neighbourhood, 
and paying regular dividends under the management of 
men of good rapute, lias seemed to offer as safe an invest¬ 
ment for family purposes as could bo desired. If, there¬ 
fore, it was necessary to press the liability of tho share¬ 
holders to any extremo point, there would bo a lamentable 
amount of ruin and miseiy in the West of England ; and 
ilicre, too, it wvmld be true, o.s in Scotland, that persona 
wlio thou gilt themselves affluent would wake to find 
iliemsolvcs beggars, and' persons who thought themselves 
prudent investors wofild discover tliat they had 
been all the time running one of tho most serious 
risks that could threaten them without any ade¬ 
quate return. Until tlio repoH of tho liquidators is 
Iramed and published it is quite impossible to fonn any 
opinion as to tho past management of the Bank, the ti uo 
reason of its suspension, or the extent of tho loss that will 
fall upon the shareholders. The Directors may have- 
nianiiged badly, or may have even concealed facts that they 
oiiglit to have made known, and tho assets may prove to 
be so liiucli behnv their nominal value that a heavy call will 
have to be made on the slmrehohlers. But it is satisfactory 
to find, that tlio imprcs.sion of those who ought to be tho 
best judges from tlieir local knowledge is that there has 
been nothing approachiiig to di.shonosty or improper con¬ 
cealment, and that the loss to the shareholders may not bo 
nearly so serious as was at first anticipated. It is true 
lliat banks which have been badly managed arc the first 
to go in times of pressure, but it is also true that any bank, 
however well managed, might, under conceivable circum¬ 
stances, be forced to close its doors. 

According fo tho last annual report, published at tho 
end of last year, the West of England Bank was in tho 
following position. It owed its ctistomors four millions 
sterling, and had almost exactly tho same sum owing to it 
on bills and loans. It had a capital of thrae-quarters of a 
million and a tesoyve fund of 150,000/., which were repre¬ 
sented by 850,00b/. in Government securities and cash, 
and 100,000/. invested ill tho Bank premises. Thus, on the 
face of tho report, its capital seemed to be intact, and 
either in money or securities that could be at once con¬ 
verted intolinonoy; and what had been lent to it it had 
lent to others. The re.sorvo fund was not very large, and 
the amount invested in preini^es, and therefore not easily 
convertible, was considerable; but the proportion of capital 
and reserve, taken together, to t,ho liabilities was fairly largo. 
But shareholders and intending investors ought to know 
by this iimo, or, if they do not, they ought to |^t into their 
heads as quickly as possible, that the published accounts of 
a bank tell them nothing as to the real position of the in¬ 
stitution. Tho money lent to them is all real money.’ It 
is lield to tho credit of customers on ciiSrrent account or 
deposit. It may all be drawn out, either in a day if on cur¬ 
rent account or at call, or after the stipulated notice if on 
deposit. But the money lent by the bank is gone. It is 
invested in tho shape of biUs discounted or loons to cus¬ 
tomers, and the whole prospeiity and soundness of, the 
bank depend on its being weal invested. Whether it has. 
boon invested Ml or badly is a fact that remains* and 
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snxst Femaiiif imkndwn to the shareholders. There is no goes wrong. Of eonrso, if the report' contains any hjis* 
possible remedy for this. Shareholders cannot be told how statements that are of a fraudnlent character, the portion 
the money lent to the bank has been invested, for that of the Directors is entirely changed. Bat we may consider 
would involve the disclosure of the private a^airs of those apart the case of Directors who xnake no fraudulent mis- 
who deal with the bank, and no one would deal with a bank statements; and in such a case it is very important ibr shaiv- 
which isibrmed all the world how much he was borrowing, hoiclevs to understand that neither the published aowunte 
The shareholders can, therefore, never know what is the real nor the declaration of continuous dividends necessarily re¬ 
worth pf their investment. They mnst trust absolutely to the veal their actual position, nor suggest the position in which 
liirectors and officials. If mistakes have been made, they they may. find themselves if the bank is pressed in a time 
will not appear in the accounts, unless, indeed, the Directors of general difficulty, 
own to losses, and make them good out of tho reserve 
fund, in which cSCSo all tho world knows that so much 

capital has been lost. But it may happen that Directors BRISTOL ELECTION, 

do not feel inclined to treat a large lock-up of capital as ^ 

a loss. They may think that things are on tho evo of jTT is Rcldom that a single election calls for any oomment 
getting bettor, and that they will soon get their money ouiaido tho constituency whoso opinion it is to ex- 
reloosed. Let ns suppose that, as an imaginary case, a bank pi'ess. Eor tho most part tho one thing to bo desit^dd in 
in tho nominal position of the West of England Bank has such matters is that botlj parties should poll their full 
locked up a million by advancing to concerns that would Iw strength, and that tho vote should bo taken on tho issue, 
succossfulif trade revived, but that at present arc not making whatever it may bo, which luis most general interest at 
any profits, and therefore have nothing to offer which is the time. Ordinarily, theretoi'O, we should have nothing 
likely to tempt investors wlio might be asked to find the to say of tho election which takes plaeo in Bristol to-day, 
money to pay off the bank, if the bank tnod to call the money except that it will bo convenient if it iairly tests the feel- 
in. For tho moment these assets, which are estimated at a ing of an important conatituoiicy on tho policy of the 
million, are for banking purposes worth notliing. If there is Govoiriment in Afghanistan. Upon this point tho caiidi- 
a run on tho bank, it has to moot four millions of liabilities dates’ prolesslons bcom ovorytliing that can bo wished. Mr. 
with souiothing under a million of cash, and three millions is all for peace, rotrcnchniont, and reforin; Sir lyoB 

of money hmt on bills and short loa.ns. If its cash is Giiissr is all for Lord BiiACONSii’iELD and tho British Empire, 
drawn out, it Las no working capital for current business, To vote for Mr. Fky is to oppose tlio Government tooth mid 
and traders find that it cannot supply tho needs of the miil. To vote for ?:>ir Ivor Guest is to give tho Govorn- 
disirict. If tho drain continues, it has only three millions rnent a support which is all tho sweeter because wholly 
of assets to meet claims of three millions, whereas it ought undiscriminating. 

to have four millions. With a inargiii it might got help This is not, however, tho feeling with which wo regard 
to meet tlic continued mn ; but without a margin it could the pri-sont contest. We are sincerely anxious that Mr. 
only face its difficulties for a time by a wholesale sacrifice, Fitv should not got in. Whether Sir Ivoii Gueht is returned 
and to avoid this it prefers liciuidation in tho ultimate or not we are indifferent; our interest in tho election is 
iiitorest of the shareholders. strictly limited to Mr. FIiy’s rejection. More than this, 

Tliab the shareholders should have received a con- we havo a very distinct idea of tho way in which we 
l imums dividend is generally thought to be of all things should like to see that rejection brought about. We should 
the most comforting and reassuring to them. But it is wish it to appear from a comparison of tho votes given at 
obvious that a dividend may bo declarod, although all tho the last election with those given to-day that Mr. Fio 
(riipital is locked up in advances which are quite unavail- lost his scat not by Conservative votes given to hu 
able, but which the I)ii*ectors, from some motive, good or opponent, but by Liberal votes withheld from himself, 
bad, do not treat as losses. Again, wo will take imaginary Mr. Fry has committed what in the eyes of every English- 
figures, and do not mean to as.serl. or suggest that these man ought to be an unpardonable sin. He has professed 
Tigures ajiply to the West of England Bank. But let us himself ready to consider whether it would not be well 
suppose that a bank is in tl»o position just conteinplaied. that the United Kingdom should ho broken up. Pro- 
.It has a capital of 750,000?., a dividend on which at tho bably Mb. Fky has comforted himself by the re- 
rate of 8 per cent, would amount to 60,000?. a year. It fiectioii that it is Very unlikely that the inquiry 
lias four millions lont to it, on which it has perhaps to pay ho has promised to suppout will ever be instituted, and 
3 per cent, on the amount left on deposit. This, if the that, oven if it should bo instituted, it is quite certain 
money lont on deposit was to tho extent of one third of that the result will bo adverse to those at whose instance 
tho whole, would amount to 40,000/-. Then it has lont it has boon nndei*takon. These are not pleas which in the 
lour millions. On one million it rec(;ives nothing. On least degree improve his position. The one fact with 
the other three it might get something over 5 per cent. If which the Liberal electors of Bristol havo to deal to-day 
it thus receives 160,000/., it can apply 60,000?. to its office is the fact that Mr. Pry haa consented to refer tlio integrity 
expenses, 40,000?. to pay interest on deposits, and divido of the United Kingdom to the deoision of a Select Com- 
60,000?. amongst its shareholders. This is only a rough mittec. That is, in our judgment, and ought, we vonturo 
statement, as other items, such as the interest on its Go- to think, to be in tho judgment of every Englishman, no 
vernment securities, ought to bo added in on the one side, matter to what party he boldtigs, a fatal flaw in Mr. 
and a small provismn for current bad debts on the other ; Fry’s title to a seat in Parliament. There are some 
but it is sufficiently close to show how a bank may pay fijw things that ought to bo conditions precedent to the 
a dividend year after year, and yet have locked np its election of a representative, and one of these few things. 
capital in securities which produce nothing and are not is that he should not bo wanting in tho rudiments of 
available in a crisis. It may bo said that tho bank is patriotism. Mr. Fry may bo a very proper member 
trading on false pretences. It has got a hirgo sum locked for an Irish oonstituoncy, because, though we hold 
up, and it trades as if its resources were availablo, Tho an Irishman who desires Homo Rule to bo utterly 
shareholders ought to know thoir real position. The mistaken in his estimate of what is good for Ire- 
Directors, by making large advances to concerns that have land, he still makes what he thinks to bcj good for 
not turned out well, have made a mistake, and ought to con- Ireland his first interest. It is different with an Eng- 
fesc it. There can be no question about tho mistake. To lishman who desires Homo Rule. What ho desires iS; 
juake such advances is bod banking, and Dii-ectors, oven if not what ho mistakenly thinks to bo good for England, 
they make the mistake without any improper motives, but what ho thinks—mistakbnly also wo hope—to bo 
are to bo blamed for making it. But unfortunately Direc- good for hiz^elf. Mr. Fry’s ol^ect is someibiug nearer 
tors cannot tell anything to sharoholdors without telling it and doai’er than the welffire of England; it is the detor- 
to the public also. A bank which owned that all its capital minatioii to the right side—^the side, that is, of Mr. Lswis 
was looked up woiJd lose its business, and, with tho loss of Fry— of some hundreds of Irish votes Which will Only be 
its business, &e hope of tiding on until an improved state given to a Home Ruler. 

of trado released the locked-up capital would go also. It It maybe said that we are exaggerating Mr. Fry’s sins; 
is in the interest of the shareholders that tho. credit of the that we are speaking of him as thou^ Re hod declared 
bank should be preserved, and so everything is done to himself a thoroughgoing partisan of Home Rule, whereas 
preserve it. It may be said that it is not in the interest ho has only promised to vote for a Committee to inquire 
t)f the pubUo that a bank should keep on trading which into the nature, extent, and grounds ’’ of the demand 
has looked up its capital; but then the publie looks for its for Home Rule. Such a promise^ it may be said, is 
Qafcfy not so much to ike assets as to its awful power of quite consistent with an intention of opposihg tho 
molctmg every shareholder to his last farthing if anything demand when it is laid before the Coininittee.^ We 
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hare liitlo clrmbt that tliia is true. If it ploasea Hue. 
Fry to have it conceded that lie haa inado his promise to 
the Home liuIerH witli his tonfyuo in his clicok, fio is quite 
wolcomo to the admission. We have little doubt that 
vrUen once the votes are ffiven, and the scat eccured, Mr. 
Fry’s love for Home Uiilo will wax oxcoedin^^ly cold; 
that ho will bo not at all anxious to see the motion for a Com¬ 
mittee brought on ; that lie will be nnfeignedly glad if a 
convenient illness should keep him from voting for it; and 
that, if no such happy chance comes to his aid, he will not 
quarrel with the smallness of the minority Avith wliich he 
finds liiinsfir iisMocintod. Wo do not think that Mr. Fry’s 
case is at all improved by this suggestion. Of the two, 
tlio man avIio sells himself to the JTome Ilulers with tlio 
full intention of kee[)ing to his bargain is a moi‘o 
respectable character than the man who pells iiimself 
to the Homo Rulers with the full iriteiitiou of giving 
a.s little as be can in return for the purchase-inoney. 
Mr. FiiY Avill perhaps contend that ho intends to give 
all that be promisfHl. Jbit the questioi) is whether 
be intends to give all that the llomc Rulers think ho pro¬ 
mised. When a man votes for a Committeo of Inquiry ho 
is understood to Indd that tliero is really something to in¬ 
quire alsmt. If he has made up his mind that ihero is 
nothing to inquire about; if ho has settled with himself bo- 
foiA' the impiiry begins which Avay be Avill vote aJ'ier it is 
ended ; if, in sliort, ho consorii.s to tlio inquiry, not for the 
sake of getting clearer views, but simply to curry favour 
with those who wish for it, then lie is not dealijig 
honestly by iim electors avIioho votes ho obtains by those 
very inadequate eeneessions. Jio one can BU})pn.sc that 
the Home Rulors would veto for Mr. Fry if ho liad said 
])hiinly iothem, Yes, I Avill siqiport the motion for a Com¬ 
mittee, but my mind is ribsoluiely made up against Homo 
Rule, and I shall go into Committee with the full 
intention of vot ing agatiisi Home Rule myself and of doing 
what 1 enu to iiuiLe my Ibllow-moinbdrs voLo against it. 
Lf ho hud sjiokcn in this stmse, there can bo no (juesiion 
that tlie Jlristol Irishmen avouKI have said, Thank you 
for nothing ! Wliat we ask for is not a Committeo (tailed 
together to register a forgone eonclusion, but a I'eal Com¬ 
mitteo of Inquiry—-a Committer, that is, which will ap¬ 
proach the question Avitb an unbiassed mind, ready to 
iitjar all that can be said in favour of Homo Rule, and to 
r(;commcud the (winai.ssion of it if a putlicicnt case is 
juadc out for*it. Idr. Fky is, therefore, placed in this 
dilemiuu. Either lio is jjropared to do Avliat the Homo 
Itulers require of him — to treat the dissolution of 
tho United K.iiigdoni into its component parts ns an 
open que.stion, a qui*stion about which Englislimen may 
reasonubly held opposite opinions without in any way 
<'«>m])romisiTig their character for patriotism; or ho has 
allowed the Home Rulers to belioAX* that ho is pi'c- 
piired to do this, though hn knows all the time that ho 
is not. As regards Mr. Fry’s qualifications to bo a mem¬ 
ber of Parliament, it does not mneli matter which horn of 
tilie dilemma he chooses to sit on. Ho is not an English¬ 
man at all if ho prefers tho lirsfc. Ho is not an honest 
JfiiiglwhTBXin if he prefers the second. 

Whether *Mr. Fiiv’s pliability cntLs wdth the Homo 
Rnlors Ave do not know. 'I’lie report that he is keeping 
his mind ojicp for tho reception of further evidence in 
favour of the‘ Unfortunate Nobleman has been denied, 
tliough why so candid a mind shonld object to a Committeo 
to inquire into tho nature, extent, and grounds of tho 
demands imide by a portion of the Ejiglish people for 
tho transfer to Autjiuu Okton of the Ticiicoitxii estates 
it is hard to say. Accordijg to another repoH, ho has 
Fccured the votes of the Ritualists by his satisfactory 
answers about the Public "V^rship Act. In fact, Mr. Far 
is a perfect steam-hgmmor. can bueak up tlio Empire, 
or console an aggrieved inqpmbont with (Sguai facility. It 
is a pity iliat so universal d geniiift4*^houl3 ^ tp the 
House of Commons j but we ainceroly hope tWmhe Liberal 
party in Rristol wi^ not commit th% fsitai mistake of 
declaring lliemRelvcs indifferent to the mamtexiant^ of 
Croat Britain and Ireland.as one United Kingdom. 


LEOISL.^TIVE ABORITOXS. 

O N tho second night of tho Session soA'cral members 
expressed an opinion that it might be desirable to 
recur to the old practice of opposing on the first reading 
Bills which were evidently not destined to pass. Mr. 


NtiwDEOATE remarked that the fifky-one Bills selfdq^ on 
that night for first reading would, if two were ^duKuisaed 
on each occasion, occupy all the Wednesdays to the end 
of next July. Tho Committee on Public Busmess may 
perhaps recommend some change in the present practice, 
but it is not easy to understand tho aav'aiitage of dis¬ 
cussing Bills at an earlier stage. No time is wasted by 
reading a frivolous Bill for tho first time as a matter of 
course. 0})position on the ground that it was impossible 
to pass the Bill would put in issue both the merits and the 
opporfcunene.s8 of tho measuro. Mr. Dillwyn objected to 
crowding tho Oriior Book with Bills which, like one in- 
trodu(?ed by Mr. Monk, wore, as he said, certain to provoke 
diseiissioii and not to bo passed; but a debate on 
tho first retvling would take as much time as on 
t.ho second, and there is space enough in tho Order 
Book to prevent real or metaplio ideal crowding. It 
bas always been considered legitimate to prepare the way 
for fuliiro legislation by tlie introduction of Bills Avhich 
may be again ami again reject,ed by largo majorities. The 
proposer of a cluiiige, if lie confines himself to a resolution, 
is exjiosod to the taunt that his schorao is not susceptible 
of einbodiriient in the shape of a Bill; and a debate on a 
rosohitioTi may be as tedious as if it related to the second 
reading of a Bill. Bills and motions on Parliamentary 
Reforni and the Ballot -yv'cro annually introduced before 
they were superseded by tho acceptance of the principles 
which they expressed. Sir WiLFUin LawsoK has persuaded 
liimHuIf tlirtt at sonic near or distant time tho Permissive 
Bill may be equally fortunate. Because minorities liaA^e 
sometimes turned into majorities, projectors habitually 
ajipeal to tlio gradual progress of sound doctrine. 

Long ago tlio House relieved itself of a heavy burden by 
pro^iibii ing spceclies on the presentation of petil ions. Still 
inm-e relief avouUI be afibrded by suppressing debate on 
the Bills of prwalc membi’rs; but it is imy)0.sHiblc to dis- 
eviminato by Standing Order between good measures and 
bad. Members ruiinot even bo prijvontod from introduc¬ 
ing comjicting Bills t.o elfect the same object by tlifi'orcnt 
means. It is a subject for discussion among tho advo¬ 
cates of marriag(-‘H Avith deceased Avives’ sisters w'hether 
it is bettor <lire(;tly to legalize such marriage.s or, ns 
Mr. KNATCitflULL-JJtajiiSSEN proposes, to sanction tlio 
same jirinciplo by altering the law with resptict to eer- 
taiii colonial marriages. Tlic difiiculties which cheek 
amateur legislatiou are not an unmixed evil. If a rule 
could.be devised ]>y Avliich idle measures should be stifled 
in tho birth, some troulilo might bo saved; but the same 
result jn-actically follows from tho jostling of the crowd. 
The fifty-ono Bills which alarm Mr. NinvoKOATr, 
together Avith many other measures which may aftei- 
Avards be jiroposod, Avill furnish but a. scanty contiibu- 
tion to the Statute-Book. The Government itself seldom 
passes one half of the Bills which are announced at the 
beginning of the Session. Almost all the Bills of private 
members drop off at successive stages, to bo revived with 
the same fortune in future years. Optimists may perhaps 
hold that it is well that the opinions of all political sec¬ 
tions should find utterance, and that they sliould never¬ 
theless not assume tlio form of laws. Tho votaries of 
marriage Avitb deceased wives’ sistecs are perhaps tho 
happier for compelling tho rest of the Avorld to listen once 
a year to the statement of their unredressed grievance. 
Tho pi*oponnder8 of personal crotchets are not equally 
entitled to sympathy and indulgence; but probably no 
Bill is read a first time which would not bo approved by a 
certain number of persons in addition to tho mover. Some 
of the measures would bo beneficial if they could be 
carried. 

Tho list of fancy Bills for the ensuing Session presents 
little novelty. Mr. Holms has perhaps approached nearest 
to the production of an nncxpoctod paradox in his revival 
^ of tho obsolete demand for shortening the duration of Par- 
‘'liaments. He perhaps wishes not so much to alter consti¬ 
tutional practice as to indicate by a satirio touch his 
opinion that the present House of CommonB no longer 
represents the feeling of the constituency. Even if he is 
in tho right, there is no reason why electors should not 
make up their minds as to their representative without 
reserving to themselves the right of changing.their pre¬ 
ference daring six or seven years. Tho ballot and house¬ 
hold sufirage in boroughs have greatly extended the sphere 
of popular inconstancy since the days whcnseBlons re¬ 
formers demflpd^ Parliaments once a year, or oftener if 
need be. Members who are more than suMciently intfimed 
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to become delegates wqoLre a certain sbaro of inde- of the declaration ; and it will gain nothing, beeati!^ 
pendence through their inability to jndgo on whieh all the* ndvocntca of disostablishirient already belonged 
side the majority may bo found at the next general to Lord HAiiTixciTON’s party. Ariaiocmtic imlifPcronce 
election. The last Parliament was dissolved in per- somotimes produces the same effect with relipone 
Buance of an erroneous speculation of Mr. Glai)- or political faction. Caring nothing for the insti- 
STONH’s when it might have expected two or three years tutioii which ho had been advised to menace, Lord 
of additional life. Daring its existence the Ministers had Harttnqton was not aware that ^ the Scotch are an 
oontrived, not only to expend a majority of seventy or essentially ecclesiastical nation. Sir A. Goucon will 6nd 
^ghty, bnt to create a majority of fifty for their op- in popular feeling an obstacle to change which is not 
ponents. It is quite uncertain whether the popular pen- offered by the rules of the House of Commons, 
dulum may not on the next occasion swing as fiir in tho 
opposite direction. It would be oxtromoly inconvenieut 


to multiply opportunities of caprice. There are also 
other objections to short Parliaments. The efficiency of 
the Hon.so of Commons in its first Session is impaired by 
the inexperience of new members; and in tho last Session 
by the temptation to cultivate popularity in preference to 
the public good. Triennial Parlianieiits would have all 


THE DUKE DEOAZES. 

I N' an article which wo spoke of last week, Mr. Bagehot, 
writing in 1874, described with eharactoristic humour 
the state of a Froueli Conservative who has notliing with 
which to associate his love of that to which ho is uccus- 


the faults of the present system, and no corrosponding 
advantages. If Mr. Holms fails to obtain a Wednesday 
for his Bill, his misfortune will not command general 
sympathy. 

Mr. Stf.venson has devised a now fonn of temporanco 
racddling iu a acliemo to prohibit the sale of intoxicating 
liquors on Sundays. If his Bill has tho good fortune to 
Ikj discussed, tho mover may take orodii for having occu¬ 
pied the time of tho House with one of tho most useless 
attempts at vexatious intci-fei’cnce which have recently ; 
been suggested. Sir Wilfiud Lawson lias varied tho form ' 
of his Permissive Bill by proposing that owners and occu- ! 
piers of property in I'crtain dislricts shall have tho power ' 
of prohibiting ilie common sale of intoxicating liquors. 
The character of the districts is not definod in the notice ; 
but it may bo conjectured that they arc boroughs, Local 
Board districts, and either parishes or unions. Occupiers 
of property probably mean ratepayers; and ownei's 
arc for the first time introduced into the Bill. As 
few lamdowners drink at public-houses, they may in a 
rcriain sense bo disintcu-csted, thongb nothing would be 
more mi^nstrous tlian^ for the gentry to prevwit their 
poorer neighbours from drinking anything better than 
water. Tho Bill will probably be in substance the same 
which has boon over and over again rcjechjd by 
overwhelming majorities- On the near prospect of a dis¬ 
solution members will not fail to recollect how much 
more powerful the publicans proved themselves than the 
Temperance Societies in 1874. SirHAKCouiiT Johnstone 
desires to give effect to a mi.schievous prejudice in his Bill 
for repealing the Contagious Diseases Act. Tho clamour 
which was excil-ed by a novel experiment in sanitary legis¬ 
lation has within three orfoiir years almost wholly subsided, 
and it is improbable that tho Government, as represented 
by Mr. Cross, will seek popularity by conniving at a Bill 
for the encouragemeni of disease. Half-a-dozen Irish Bills, 
of which the real pniqiose is to - transfer tho ownership of 
land to tho occupier, are not likely to pass into law. 

Sir A. Gordon has not yet had an • opportunity of ex¬ 
plaining an ambitious Bill to make* further provisions in 
regard to the Church of Scotland, and to facilitate tho 
reunion with tho Church of other Presbyterian bodies. It 
is a proof rather of courage than of discretion to provoke 
the animosiU' of half tho religious and political zealots iu 
Scotland. The reunion of other Presbyterian bodies with 
a Church of which they already approve the doctrine and 
discipline ii^ht be effected without need of legislation if 
the IVonconfomist sects chose not to be repelled by obsta- 
oles which are invisible to strangers; bnt in Scotland as in 
England, dissent, which formerly meant difference, has be¬ 
come a substantive doctrine or theory. The vested iute- 
terests, as well as the religious antipathies of the Free Chnrch 
and of other Presbyterian sects, now excite passions or pro¬ 
voke language as strong as those which were once directed 
against lay patronage, and so-called hnman headship. Mr*^, 
M*Labek ascod the Speaker whether it was competent foi* 
a private member to introduce a Bill to alter the consti- 
tutiUn of the National Cl^xirch of Scotland. The answer 
Wfus to the effect that the property of tho Ci^own could not 
be effected without tho Eoyal consent. It seems that 
the Church enjoys no similar exemption. It is significant 
that a Liberal member should express a feeling of sens!- : 
tivenoss on behalf of the Established Church as a national 
institution. Lord BUrtington has by this time discovered 
his imstako in unnecessarily encouragii^ for a party 
purpose attacks on the Scotch Church.^ At the next 
eleciiosi the party will lose many votes in consequence 


tomed:—Ho would cry, ho says, for tho Governor and 
Company of tho Bank of England if ho ibonghl. it would 
do him any good. If Mr. Bagehot had lived three jearH 
long(*r, bo wniuld have found in the i6th of May a most- 
apt illustration of this temper. It was to the su)i]»osrfl 
rcaclines.s of Frenchmen to cry for tho Governor and 
Company of tho Bank of England that Marshal Ma«'- 
Maiion appealed ; but, unfortunately for tlie sueooss of 
LIh enteri>riso, Lo bad nothing to offer at all ccpial in 
stability to that vcnerablo institution. The coiiscioUB- 
ness tliat they bad started without polii-iiLal capital was 
never wanting to tbc Ministers wdio k?nt him their 
aid. Perhaps, if they could once have boliev('d that the 
French nation really wanted them, or thai llicy in the 
least answered to tho need which is undouhtedly felt in 
France, and upon their ability to satisfy whicli they had 
staked tbeir liopcs, things might Imve gone betfor with 
them. But more arrant sceptics as regards trhcii* own 
assuniuces were never seen. They could not even protend 
to a conviction that tho country was with them. It would 
have been idle to expect iliom to entertain such a: 
conviction, because, however inipoifectly they may havf^ 
been served by their local agenU, they must have known 
tbat the really conservative ft^eling of tho nation had 
boon alarmed, not soothed, by their strang(?ly ill-timed 
attempt. But they might have hern exp<'cted to protend 
to something of thf3 kind; to ns.snme, cvcn.tliongh it were 
Avith aching hearts, some slight show of confidence in 
tbeir countrymen, to behave as thougli, w'ith regard to 
their princnial men at all events, the election was perfectly 
assured. They might have resorted to all manner of 
brifiery or coercion where' ordimwy seats were coneenied, 
but to resort to them in support of their own return was 
strangely imprudent. It was plain that the election of a 
Minister would be very closely examined, and that any 
nitempt to carry the seat unfaiily would be sure of ex¬ 
posure in tho event of a Liberal majority being returned, 
To all appearance, however, they never realized, certainly 
they never acted upon, this very obvious cortainty. If th^ 
had had even so much as a suspicion of it, the election bf 
the Duke Decazks could never have been mamigelfi m it was. 

The narrative may be read to gi’eat advantage in a 
letter whicli appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette of Monday 
last. Tho first and perhaps tho greatest] en*or which f?ho 
Government committed in connexion with this remarkable- 
election was tho confusion between friends and foes of 
which they were guilty. They did, in fact, tho very thing 
which so shocks party organizers in this country—they 
pitted Oonservativo against Conservative. When a French 
Government makes up its nAtid that a given candidate is 
to be returned, it is not at all scrupulous as to the weapons 
it uses. But then ^ behoves il to bo all tho more Sorupiuous 
as to tho persoM ag^ainst whom they arS used. Any stick will 
do to beat a with but tke wise man makes sure first 
that it is not his frieM*s dog that ho is going to boat. The 
Duke DECAZts picked out a conitituoncy which no doubt had 
merits froifi. his point of view, but which hod one de¬ 
ment which ought to nave counterbalanced aU the rest. It 
was already being contested by a supporter of the Govern¬ 
ment, a local nota^, to whom tho prefect had given his offi¬ 
cial countenance. The first step was to persuade M. DffEANDY 
to withdraw in favour of the Duke Decazei$. Biit M. 
Dusandt was proof ^inst persuasion. Probably he 
thought that ho saw his way to ^tting intolthe Chamber 
of Deputies, and rightly held that a sesat which might be 
retained for five years was a very much batter thing than 
the favour^of a Qovemmmit wmoh was already doomed. 
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The nota^ was first plied with bribes and than with 
threats. His love for his family was appealed to % the 
threat that his brother, who was a juge de paiXf would 
lose his office; his love for himself was appealed to by 
hints that he would himself be rained. As he still held 
out, the Government set to work to ruin him, and they 
ingeniously selected a way of doin|; it which would not only 
rum him but prevent him from winning his seat. The local 
official journal announced that the Government could no 
longer support the Conservative candidate, not because the 
foreign Minister wanted the seat, bat because ** inquiries 
had brought to light some unplensant facts about his 
‘‘ past life.'” In presence of the certainty of losing both 
seat and business, M. Duuandt thought it useless to fight 
any loi^r. The ground being thns cleared, a requisition 
to the Duke was drawn np and signed by a number of 
village mayors who had hitherto Buppoi*ted the notary. 
At the proper time fifty police agents were sent from Paris 
to act as canvassers for the Duke. Decorations, small 
posts under Government, and gifts in money were to bo 
hod for the asking; the Home Office kept telegraphing to 
the local manager that ho must bring in the Duke at any 
cost; and the public spirit of the electors was appealed 
to by the presentation of a new fire-engine, nominally 
the gift of the Duke, but really, it is said, bought 
1 ^ M. DB PouKTOU Out of the Secret Service Pund. 
It the Prefect had taken the precaution to destroy 
the compromising docunionts in which the process of 
nnrsing the constituency is narrated, the Liberals might 
have been unable to got rid of the fact that the 
Duke was returned by a majority of 700. But either 
the Prefect loft his post in too great a hurry to 
think about destroying papers, or else he nourished a 
grudge against the Government or against the Duke of 
Deoazes in particular, and the papers fell into the bands 
of the Committee of Inquiry. Assuming that these facta 
were proved, the Chamber bad plainly nothing to do hut 
doclaro the election void, and the smalloss of the minority 
which voted against the invalidation scorns to show that a 
good many members even of the Bight wore ashamed of 
the means by which the seat had been scoured for the 
Government. 


The Duke Deoazes is not a politician who can afford to 
remain long out of sight. At least, a long seclusion 
will for him bo tantamount to a perpetual socluRion. 
It is only the fact that he has been Minister of Foreign 
Affairs that gives him importance; and a Minister out 
of place, with no chanco of being recalled to it, soon 
loses even the qualiliod dignity that belongs to him 
when the recollection is still fresh in the minds of 
his countrymen. Apart from this, the lino which the 
Duke Decazes followed while Minister was not calculated 
to make him popular in opposition. The Left dislike 
him because ho gave the support of a Liberal name and 
Liberal professions to the attempt of the i6th of May. 
The Bight dislike him because, though he supported the 
16th of May, ho allowed it to be understood that ho only 
did so to prevent the Makshal from going too far. This 
professed love of moderation was not apparently inconsistent 
with the most nneompromising use of every variety of 
corruption and coercion when he thought itlikely to conduce 
to the particular eud he had in view. The Government of the 
i6th of May had certainly loss ideaof the value of appearances 
than commonly belongs to men who have much to lose by 
disregarding them. It never seems to have occurred to 
them that there was something odd about tho position of 
a Government which began by presenting itself as the 
defender of Franco against anarchy, and ended by alter- 
nately bullying and bribing those whom it professed to 
protect. It protended to have plucked Prance from the 
Darning, and Prance immediately sot to work to prove how 
greatly she wonld have preferred to be left to take her 
chanoo of being burnt. So long as the Government pro¬ 
fessed confidence in the result of tho elections, otid did no¬ 
thing which openly controverted its professions, there was 
a chance, however remote it might be, that this hopeful 
line might prove infections. So soon as it was known 
that the Giminet were moving heaven and earth to force 
or cajole tho nation into doing what, on t^eir showing, it 
ought to have been eager do, it was plain that the 
Government themselves had discovered that public opiniou 
was against them. The Duke Decazes is likely to have all 
the opportunities that retirement and leisure can give for 
laying these fisots to heart. 


FOREIGN CATTLE IN ENGLISH KllBiTa 

T he Foreign Cattle Order will not remove the fears 
which were legitimately aroused by the changes 
which the Animals' Diseases Act underwent in its passage 
through Parliament. It is nndonbtedly a wery stringent 
order, so stringent indeed that if it shonld eVen coincide 
with a rise in the price of meat, much more if such a zi^ 
should oolourably be traced to it, the demand for its 
modification would probably be very hard to resist. Tet, 
in spite of all this stringency, it is by no means certain 
that any number of herds of disoaRod cattle may not be 
driven through it. The firsb part of the Order atoolntely 
prohibits tho landing in Groat Britain of any animals 
brought from Italy or from any country in Eastern 
Europe, except apparently Sorvia. Tho fourth part allows 
animals to be landed, at any one of seventeen specified 
p^orts, from North America, Spain and Portugal, and 
Scandinavia. Tho remaining countries hold an intermediato 
position. Cattle coming from Prance, Germany, Holland, 
Belgium, and apparently Servia, can only bo landed at 
one of six named ports, and must in every case bo 
slaughtered at the port within ten days from their 
lauding. Supposing that it is tho interest of a consignor 
of cattle from Hussia or Italy to avail himself of tho 
larger freedom allowed to cattle exported from Germany 
or Prance, what is to prevent him from sending his beasts 
across the frontier, and embarking them at a German or 
French port, instead of at a port of his own country ? Tho 
practical difficulties of doing this may of course be so groat 
us to amount to prohibition ; but in the frontier provinces, 
at ail events, it does not seem that they need be so. 
Tho boundary line between Bussia and Germany is easily 
crossed, and if there is anything in the Customs re¬ 
gulations of the two. countries which would make the 
transit profitless, it will probably not be difficuli;, for 
tho two Governments to devise some modification winch 
shall enable Kussian dealers to evade the English pro¬ 
hibition without inflicting any injury on tho German 
exchequer. It may be said that the additional time 
which this transfer will require will ensure a sufficient 
interval for disease to manifest itself. This consolation, 
however, seems to indicate a greater degree of certainty 
with regard to the symptoms of tho several diseases con¬ 
templated by tho Act than tlie authorities can claim to 
have arrived at. If quarantine is really fin efficient pre¬ 
caution, why is it so sparingly resorted to in the order 
The' only animals to which it may bo applied are those 
intended for exhibitiou, acclimatization, or domestication ; 
and even these are to be landed only at Southampton, 
and they .are to bo detained there “ for such period as 
“ tho Privy Council in each case, according to the circnin- 
“ stances, direct.” It appears, therefore, that the Privy 
Council do not know enough al^ut the period of incuba¬ 
tion to lay down any general rule with respect to the time 
for which animals landed for special purposes are to be de¬ 
tained at Southampton ; and it is hard to see how they can 
foci any greoter certain iy about Bussian or Austrian cattle 
transferred to Germany, or Italian cattle transferred to 
Prance, for the purpose of exportation to Great Britain. 
They appear, however, to have more faith in the nndesigued 
quarantine imposed by the delays of transit than upon any 
designed quarantine which they can jprescribe without 
considering the special circumstances of each case. 

There, is a carious inconsistency, again, between tho 
power which the Privy Council reserve to themselves of 
pronouncing on each particular case when an animal is 
landed at Southampton for special purposes, and the com¬ 
parative freedom fi^m restraint enjoyed animals landed 
under Part IV. In the latter case animals may be removed 
from tho port of landing if an Inspector certinos that they 
are fi-ee from disease. No quarantine is then imposed ; 
they “ cease to be deemed foreign animals,” and enter at 
once upon that heritage of woe which belongs to fi free-born 
British beast. The effect of these two rules, therefore, is 
that, if an owner of cattle in North America, St^in, 
Portugal, or Scandinavia, wished to land cattle in Great 
Britain avowedly for exhibition, acclimatization, or do¬ 
mestication, he wonld have no choice but to take them to 
Southampton, and to keep them there for such time as the 
Privy Council might direct. If, on tho other hand, he keeps 
to huDself the fact that be intends them for one of these 
purposes, he maj laud the animals at any one of seventeen 
ports, and takeihem inland as soontui the Inspeotor has 
pronounced them free firom disease. Why, iff ^.mmails 
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landed at Southampton for a purpose tvhich may involve 
their mixing with otlier cattle must he detained, no 
matter what ari Inspector may say about them, shonld it 
be safe to lot animals coming from the samo country, and 
intended for a purpose which may equally involve thoir 
mixiUg with other cattle, be allowed to leave tho port of 
landing on an Inspector's mere word P If inspection is 
a snfiicieiit safeguard in the onfi ciaso, it onght equally to 
be so in the other. Nor is it at all clear that there is any 
better reason for oxcopting ScnTidinavia or Spain from tho 
prohibitions which apply to Germany or Franco than the 
superiority of tho bill of health which they present at 
this moment, or of* tho mean.s enjoyed by their Govern- 
monts of keeping disoaso out of the countiy. As regards 
tho first security, it is obvious that it need not be por- 
muiiont, and that, if disenRc should appear there, and bo 
transmitted thence to Grout Britain before the Privy 
Council has timo to remove the ofTonding connti’y out of 
Part IV., the work of yeurs may bo iitid(jiio in a day, and 
diseases which hod been thought to bo sbimpcd out be 
found in full poR.sessioii of tho. fi(jJd. As regards tJio second 
security, it would be well, nt all events in tho ease of Spain, 
to have some assurance «s fo the nbility of the Govern¬ 
ment, not only to frame cliioieiit regulations, but also to 
orifoi'ce them. 

It has boon frequently assorted by those who wish to .see 
tlio law made more stringent, tlnit a system which maktts 
distinctions betwcuin one eountry and another, and more¬ 
over is liable to conslunt changes at short notice, will 
give more real inconvenieTice to cattle-traders than a 
nioi'o stringent system whi<di is uniform and permanent. 
Trade can accommodate itself to almost any conditions, 
provided that they arc known beforehand, and tiiat they are 
certain to last long enough (o jnako it worth wliile to con¬ 
form to them. The law us applied in this Order will fiiUil 
neiilior of these recpiiremcnit.s. A dealer consigning cattle 
to one of the ports Tunned in Part IV. will nev<ir bo 
ccT'tain that beforo tim vcssid arrives an order will 
not have been received from tho Priv]^ Council placing 
the country from wliicli tho c.attlo eomo under 
J’art II., or even under Part T. In tho latter case tho 
<;attlo will have to be takcni back again or landed iii sonio 
country, if any sneb there be, wliere an easier system is 
in force. In the former case they may have to be taken 
to a ]»ort to which they have not biam consigned, aud 
slatiglvterod at tho port oi landing, instead of being taken 
iiilund. Thus, if a cargo catl.lo i'rom Germany were 
(ftjnslgned to Bristol for sale to dealers in Gloucestershire, 
tho ©ifeet of a sudden order jjhieing Germany in tho list of 
countries to wdiich c0mi)ulsory slaughter is applicable 
would bo to necessitate the lauding and slaughter of the 
cattle at Plymouth or London—a eharigo which would not 
tend to make tlio transaction wdth the Gloncestershiro 
dealers eitliei* easier or more profitable. If it is said 
that no variation in tho Order would ever bo inade with 
this Buddotmo.ss, and that all ships actually afloat would 
bo allowcid to discharge tlieir cargoes at tho port to 
w’hich they w'ere consigned, tljo security against disoaso 
which tho Government have admitted to bo needful 
will be proportionately lessened. If roasonablo notice 
has to bo given U'foro importation from a country in 
which cattle disease has newly appeared can bo sub¬ 
jected to additional restrictions, the market will pro¬ 
bably be flooded with cattle which their owners are 
anxious to send over under the easier conditions which 
have hitherto been in force. An'angomcnts of this fluctu¬ 
ating kind seem excellently adapted to delay tho adoption 
of any radical change in tho distribution of meat. Tho 
trade in cattlo which are allowed to leave the port of land¬ 
ing alive is one thing, the trade in cattle which mast bo 
slaughtcTed at the port of landing is another. Tho effect 
of the Foreign Cattle Order—representing quite accurately 
the apparent object of the Act in pursuance of which it is 
issued—will bo to discourage the acjaptiitiou of trad© 
machinery to either one or the other. 


AUTOCiKAPHS. 

r pHE passion of the collector is not one which can bo leqiiired 
.L to give an account of itself. The collector is born, not made, 
and goes through certain regular stages of evolution from child¬ 
hood to old age. lie probably begins with buds’ eggs, which can 
be got for nothing in the countrvi f ud the eollectioa of which is not 
uuaeeoinpanied with some of the pleasarcs of the chase. Butter- 
Hiea an hta next game, and he scours the heaths with aomething 


like a gauze landing-net in his hnnd. When he goes to school he 
probably takes to coins, preferring those of the Chinese lianpire, 
which are cheap, bizarre^ and have a square hole in the middle. 
It is amusing to see archmological Christ’s Hospital boys among 
the medals in tho British Museum, compnring their bronze treasures 
with the efilgies of Emnevors. After the taste for coins, or 
perhaps beforo it, conies the taste for postage-stamps—^an eutiralv 
mysterious craze, for postoge-stanips ore neither rare, beautiful, 
nor historically interesting. When ho is tired of postf^e-stamps, 
the young collectur gets rid of his assortment at a prodigioaB 
sacrifice, and goes in for autographs. Not long ago the auto^ 

□ thic fever raged like a fire in a great public school. The boyS|. 
1 their usual frankness, wrote, not only to Mr. Gladstone, but 
all the great men of tho earth, to exprt»8s a con.suming admi¬ 
ration of their genius, and to beg for a scrap of writing. What 
public man would not be flattered by such unaiFocted praise? 
Autograpiis became a drug in the market, and, the cricket season 
happily drawing near, tlm furore vras forgotten, aud the signatures 
of tho great and wise were lost. 

Autographs, after all, arc more interesting^ than postage- 
stamps. Whether there is character in handwriting or not, it is 
ofisy for tho collector to fancy he can trace it there. The 
yellow pieces of paper, Iho faded lines, stn'iu to place you 
’mystically cn rapport with tho peoplo whom you have not seen 
and cuu never w‘o, but who have moved you and moulded you 
uuuo than the living ineii aud women of to-day. The letters of 
the dead, too, however flight, have more of their personality than 
the original MSS. of their books retain. Mr. UuBklu exhibited 
lately some volmiiea of Scott’s novels iu the author s own hand¬ 
writing; but tho handwriting in thcMT wns, ns it were, of a 
busiiiti.s3 s<»rt. The lines ran on smoothly, as they were written 
swiftly, aud wert^ not so intoresting as the chance notes which 
save some live minutes (»f a great man's timo, and make the 
forgiitteu moments live afresh in our fancy. Collectors of auto¬ 
graphs might Hay all this and a great dual more in defence of thoir 
tiuify; but t(» them their crotchet, like most other crotchets, is 
an cud in itself. A man does not gatlior rare books iu the into- 
rcHt of literatiire and of the future, any more than he keeps racers 
to niaintnin the breed of horses. In each iustituce the love of posses¬ 
sion i.s the motive, aud tho other results follow accidontally. Thus 
tho collector of autographs values his spoininons, not becanso they 
Tilt him in eotinexion, in a sort of way, with htH favonrile poets, 
vinjH, or 8t!itt‘sjaen, but bccaiHu they are more or loss r.art), and in 
got'td condition, dciiti, and uncut. PixdnVourt, the popular play¬ 
wright, collected autographs, among otlier things, mid ])ossij8sed 
one of Marie Antoinette, written on the evo of her execution. To 
his horror, PixdnScourt once saw this very IretiHure de¬ 
scribed in a critJiloguo of mi approaching sale. The description 
applied so well to his own specimen that be ru.shed to his cabinet, to 
Hee whether his treasure had not been stolen, It was safe, and 
riserdcourt went with a lighter heart to the auction-ro^rn, where 
ho pnccceJoil iu purchasing the Hulogroph of Marie Antoinette. 
JJe took it home, lucked his door, and coiiipirod the two manu¬ 
scripts, on one of wldcli the u 1 *3 of a Qiiaen had fallen. Alas, 
the tears of a Queen had left traces ou both ! The two letters 
were absolutely identicaL i’ixdrdcourt soon decided on his 
course of action. He shut bis Ryes, seized both letters in his 
hamls, shuflled them half-a-dozen times, aud threw that which 
came uppermost into the lire. He then flattered himself that 
he possessed an article which, whether genuine or not, was 
certainly unique. It is suflicicutly dear that there must have 
boon a manufacturer of Marie Antoinette’s letters—a person at 
least as skilled as Vivian Grey in this posthumoua forgery— 
and that dozens of her tear-stiuned epistles may be tiiakiug col¬ 
lectors happy in all parts of the world. 

Tho modern famed or notorious person who wishijs his notes to 
rule high in tho market should write very few of them. Ho will 
do well to keep a secretary and an awunuensis. It is quite plain 
that Mr. Gladstone’s autographs will not begin to be wortli quoting 
till a century or Uvo have passed, and hi^ signatures, Ictton*, and 
post-cards have become comp.araiively rare. Time and the waste- 
pfipor basket make wonderfully qni(dv Nvurk, and in tin-* yeir 2078 Mr. 
Gladstone’s autofirapIiH may be as run* uh SholJey’s ar»? now. Of nil 
great men, next to Shakspeare, Moliere has lelt ’the least numerous 
examples of his tine bold hand. The loiigusi is but three lines long, 
and contains somo very queer specimens of the poet's spelling. 
It is u legal act acknowledging the receipt of a considerable sum 
of money. Mon of letters are obliged to wiito so much in the 
exercise of their profession that one might expect them to detest 
the scribbling of private letters and notes. Yet men of letters 
have left enormous masses of such scraps, from tlie time ol 
that insatiate scribbler Cicero to that of Byron and Balzac. 
Genius seems never to lind enough outlets, safety-valves, inodes of 
expression. Between speeches, essays, philosophical treatises, and 
terribly bad verse Cicero might have discharged hia soul of all lie 
had to say. Yet no one was a more energetic letter-writer. 
Byron, too, was always relieving hia mind in song, yet it 
ever demanded more relief. He could not unpack all his heart 
even in Munfred, Childe Harold^ and Don Juan, Tho passion of 
writing compellod him to cover omlless reams of paper with lettejre 
to Moore, Murray, and tho rest of his friends or allies. \Vhen 
Balzac was working fourteen hours a day, he was keeping up a 
vast, voluminous correspondence with who know.s how many 
ladies, in how many lauds. !Mmd. de SurviUe's two stout voluuies 
do’not represent a tithe of his industry in note-writing. Thus the 
genius of Balzac does not make his autograph sell well; It is not 
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valued at more ihau a poor throe fnince. Oharles Nodior, too, 
aod Henri Murg:er wrote eo zuanj sad notes about niouer that the 
letters in which they gfiimace at poverty are estimatea at a very 
low sum b;}r the amateur. Men ofletters scribbled longer epistles, 
DO doubt, in days before the penny-post, but now they exceed 
in imiuber. Brief notes and post-cards are to lon{<; letters as 
cigarettes to cigars. A man gets through any quantity of them 
Without ihinhitjg about what ho is doing. Thus three francs in 
French sides, or half-a-crown in English dealings, ^ill long repre¬ 
sent the market value of a great poet, novelist, actor, or divine. 

Among the multitudinous ^^specudist” periodicals of France is 
one which calls itself Revue dea Autuffrop/teSf but might more cor¬ 
rectly bo styled a price-list. In this catalogue groat men are 
alphabetically arranged, beginning with Adam (who is not our 
first parent,*but iin “illustrious composer”) and ending with 
Zacconu. Their autographs are appraised, and the system by 
which collectors estimato the illustrious deiul and renowned living 
is revealed. For two francs you can make your choice among 
the epistles of Guizot, Henri Marlin, Sainte-Bouve, and Scribe. 
Eug5ue Sue, Alphonse Karr, and Pauline Yinrdot also attain to 
the rank of two francs for each epistle. Dumas pere is valued at 
no more than a tonpenny nail, and many members of the Academy 
share bis lowly place. A note of Voltaire to Mme. du Ohostelet 
seems cheap at iilteen francs. “If he had not a cold he vrould 
be at tile pillow of his dear and siifiering angel. lie is proud of 
sufiering iroui the same malady as liisS angel.” A letter of William 
Windham un Lord” is * priced at four franca; hut Mr, 
Thackemye autograph is “ rare,” and is more highly valued tlian 
that of Vojitaire. j^mely that is something like fame I Mr. 
Thackeray's letter was written, it seems, to Philar^te Chasles. Car¬ 
dinal llicbolieu’s sigiiaturo, countort'ignod by Louis XIIL, is exactly 
on a le\el in value with the note of the J'iiiglish novelist, liouget 
do Lisle, the author of the “ Marseillaise,” is tolerably steady, and the 
author of Obermann is “ firm, but quiet,” like “ grey shirtings,” 
whatever they may be. One is curious to know what the morbid 
and melancholy tSi^naucour found to say n unr drnwinelle. .John 
Sohioblvi is not quoted very higldv, and the Abbo Sidyes is 
scarcely more valued than the mo.it ordinary literary man. In 
this list or roll-call of fame, this price current of the great, Mazzini 
takes a lower place than J^ady Morgan, and I’irou lords it over 

5 real king.^ and conquerors. jNIr. Jv<mgfellow's letter about 
limontha is almost as highly osteoiued as the most superb signa¬ 
ture of Francis I., and Goethe is on a level wltli the Countess 
Guicciuli and witli Grisi. Lord Elgin, “ who carried off to 
London,'’ wo are informed, “ the marbles of the Parthenon,” is 
estimated at the same rate as Fanny Elssler and Ernest 
Feydeau. JMario-J oseph Chfiiiier and Charles XVL find 
their ]>oetical and royal sign manuals valued at the 
not e.\orbilant ransom of ten francs apiece. The collec¬ 
tion is like a great historical album, in which the famous 
persons of the last three hundred years have written their names 
and scribbled the sentiment of the moment. An album of that 
sort may have been a dread and torment to the friends of the 
owmer, but in a generation or two it becomes not uninteresting. 
Autographs bring the jicoplo of the past and present together 
almost us closely as portraits do, or, in their way, they supplement 
the power which portraits have to abolish time and bring distant 
generations face to face. Thus the collector is not without his 
usefulness, though his mode nf “ rec-kumug up ” and iiricing the 
groat is olteu eccentric and uniutelligiblo. 


IIADUIAN AND THE EARLY CIlRISTIAXa 

A n article on “ tbe J'hnperor Hadrian and Christianity,” from 
the pen of M. Kenan, appears in the current number of the 
American AVwVir, which suggests some interesting questions, 
though it can hardly be said to deal very fully with them. That 
Hadrian has usually been reckoned by Christian writers among 
“ the good Emperors ” was of course* notorious. But it seems that 
a notion has piuv^ailed in some quarters that he was not only “ an 
earnest man endowed with rafe virtues, who devoted the best and 
finest part of bis life to mankind,” but was at least more than half 
a convert to Christianity Jiimself. The two main grounds for this 
belief, so far as appears, are, first that be caused certain temples to 
be erected in which no images were placed, and which—in the 
absence of any inscription, dedication, or known oWeet—ho 
wa.s not unreasonably supposed to have intended for Christian 
churches; and secondly, that n policy of toleration was con¬ 
sistently pursued during his reign. Of these two facts there can be 
no doubt; the question is how they are to be explained. And it 
will perhaps bo found that the same explauation, based on an 
estimate of the Emperor's character and tone of mind, will suffi¬ 
ciently account for both alike without having recourse to what, 
without some better evidence to support it, would be, to say the 
least, a somewhat violent hypothesis. When hideed we ore told 
that “ oven Hadrian’s relatious with Antinous became a themo for 
Christian apology,” it is difficult to restrain a smile. “ 8uch a 
monstrous act,” adds the writer, “ seemed to he tlie culminating 
point of the reign of Satan. This last demon (does he mean Satan 
or Antinous P) of whom every one bad heard was employed to 
overthrow the other gods, which were more ancient and leas easy 
10 reach.” Certainly, whatever version of the story of the deali 
of Antinous be accepted—whether it was an act of heroic self- 
sacrifice or a selfish immolation—^the subsequent deification 


and cult of the departed favourite is sufficiently startling, nor 
would it have appeared at all more tolerable to the early Chnsrians 
from the fact of its having bequeathed to us one of the most jper- 
fect models of ancient sempture. Emperors *and their relatioitt, 
wives, and favourites had often, it is true, been deified l^ore. 
Oaius assigned these posthumous honours to his sister, Clauffius to 
his grandmother, Nero to his father and his wife PoppR>a, yitellius 
I worshipped Narcissus and Pallas, favourite freedmen of hit unde. 

I But Antinous obtained a far higher and more permanent place . 
; among the gods than any previous subject of imperial apotheosis. 
The city of Antinoe or AntinopoHs was built over the spot where 
ho died; temples were erected and games celebrated in ms honour 
at Mantinea and elsewhere; he had prophets, priests, and oracles 
all over the Empire; coins bearing Ills likeness are still found in • 
Greece, Syria, Asia, and E^ypt; and astrologers were not long in 
discovering anew constellation which represented his glorified s^rit. 
What is still stranger, this worship was so far from ending with 
Hadrian’s reign that it lasted for centuries afterwards, especially in 
Egypt, where the new deity continued to work mirades which lioth 
Christian and Pagan writers have noticed. Christians might con¬ 
ceivably enough regard this abnormal development of polytheism 
as providentially designed for a reductio ad absurdum of the whole 
system, and this is distinctly implied in a passage of the Eighth 
Book of the Sibylline Oracles; hut they could hardly attribute 
any such intention to its author, and it must have been with im¬ 
portant reservations that they spoke of him as an earnest and 
virtuous man. 

The fact remains that Hadrian discountenanced persecution of' 
tbe Christians. But persecution in those days, to use tbe lan¬ 
guage of a recent writer in the Pall Mall Gazette, was “ tribal ” or 
“ political ” rather than theological. Its motive was superstitious 
among tbe vulgar, prudential among ibeir rulers. There was little 
real belief in the gods of Olympus surviving in either class, but 
the populace were shocked at the open defiance of the established 
worship which was so inextricably mixed up with all the main 
incidents of civil and social life, and the magistrates suspected 
the loyalty of men who deliberately disobeyed the law. To both 
alike there was something “ uncanny” about such stubborn and 
exceptional perversity. Hadrian, who was of a speculative and 
intellectual cast of mind, felt probably little sympathy with these 
scutimenls or fears. He took indeed an exceedingly practical view 
of the interests of the Empire, as was shown iii one of his first 
acts, when he withdrew the Homan garrison from Mesopotamia, 
Armenia, and Assyria, and once more made the Euphrates the 
boundary of the Homan world. Nor can it be doubted that the 
Empire nourished under his sagacious rule. Ills vast and active 
genius, as Gibbon says, embraced at once the most enlarged views 
and the minutest details. But it is equally true, as the samo 
writer proceeds to observe, that tbe ruling fiosBions of his soul 
'lyere curiosity and vanity. His curiosity may not improbably 
have led him to inquire about the Ohristian as well as about 
other forms of contemporary belief, but if his letter to 
Servianus is genuine in which Chrisliauity is studiously con¬ 
founded—wbethor frem ignorance or, as Miimnn Ihinl&s, sarcaim 
—with the worship of Serapis, the result of these inquiries 
cannot have produced any very deep efl'ect on his mind. How¬ 
ever, ho issued a rescript to the proconsul of Asia forbidding 
Christians to be punished in deference to popular outcry, with¬ 
out a formal trial and conviction of somu legal ofieiice, and 
ordering the, punishment of all false accusers. And as a matter 
of fact the Christians were unmolested during his reign by 
the Government, though they suii'ered horrible tortures at the 
hands of the Jewish insurgents, which may have helped to 
open the eyes of their Homan masters to the distinction between 
nval religionists whom they hud been acciislomed loosely to iden- 
I tify p members of the same sect. At all events, when* Hadrian 
I rebuilt Jerusalem under the name of Colunia JElia Capitolina, 

' Christians Hocked into tlie new city, which the Jews are said to 
have been forbidden to enter, and certainly did not approach; per¬ 
haps the dedication of a temple to Jupiter Capitolinus on the site 
of theu own ancient temple would alone have proved a sufficient de¬ 
terrent to thorn. But it was neither on Jerusalem nor on Home hut 
on Atliens that the afiections of the philosophic and cultivated 
Emperor were concentrated. ^ Ho spent a winter there enjoym^ to 
the utmost the atrenua inertia of learned dilettantism, disputing, 
conversing, ]egi.slating, building, and endeavouring to produce a 
kind of shadowy “ Pan hollenism ” on the old historic site. He founded 
innumerable pMlosophical chairs; he'fused the laws of Draco and 
Solon into a new Athenian constitution; he completed the un¬ 
finished 'J'einple of Jupiter Olympius and rebuilt the <nty, one 
quarter of which received the name of Xladrionopolis ; he chose 
to be initiated in the Eleiisinian mysteries; and he,solemnly 
assumed the ancient titles o( “archon” and “aronothetes.” At 
Athens he was regarded as not only philosophical hut very religious 
—somewhat io the sense in which St. Paul applied the term to the 
Athenians of a former day—and the spirit of discussion which 
his tastes led him to foster did undoubtedly give rise to a new 
development of Ohristian literature, though it cannot plausibly 
be mmntainod to have inspired him with any Christian belief* 
His mind was in fact essenually sceptic^ in the strictest sense of 
the word; he neither accepted nor denied any religion or philo¬ 
sophy, but balanced one impartially against another, or rather 
p%6d wifik each in'turn. The very levitv of his dyiiy apos¬ 
trophe to his “ommafe, vagula, dfcndide” marks the ehariioter 
of the man as truly aa,the savage bUaph^y of h|a l^iaootdod 
words marks the very diflhrent scurit cl the Hmpirolf’ J'ldlan two 
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centuries later. M. St. Croix says of him;—“ II parut constam- 
meutlitr^ & cette ineertitudo d^opinious, fruit de tabizarrerie de 
son caract^re, et d*UD savoir superficiel ou mal digdrd.** 

We haye sidd that Hadrian’s policy gave occasion to a noyel 
species of Ohristiau literature, Ohristiauity had already borne 
fruit at Athens as at Reme; but the secular contrast of the two 

n centres of ancient Pagan civilization was reproduced 
leir relations to the Church. None of the early Popes 
were men of any intelleclual or literary distinction; the 
very names of many of them aro still open to dispute. Rut from 
a very early period something of the old imperial instinct seems 
to have taken possession of them, and whereas Kastern theologians 
and prelates wore exercised on the subtlest questions of the divine 
nature and attributes, the first official utterance of a Roman 
Pontiff—towards tho close of the fourth century—enjoins the 
observance of clerical celilmcy. It was the spocialily of' Alliens, 
as M. Renan words it, to produce ** individual Ohristiau thinliors,” 
and among these thinkers were found the first “ Apologists.*’ The- 
‘^philosophers ” who from time to time embraced the Gospel did 
not feel it necessary to abandon their title or tho pceuliiir dress 
which was its outward symbol; being writers and orators by pro¬ 
fession they naturally became the doctors, disputants, and advo¬ 
cates of their adopted faith. Hitherto Christianity had never 
been put on its defence, argumentatively that is. Its strongest 
and only available arguments had been written in the blood of 
martyrs. Even had the advocates been pre^red, there was no 
one ready to listen to them. No previous Emperor had chal¬ 
lenged such explanations or would have deigned to read 
them, and Chn^timm ad hones was an attack that did 
not admit of contrdversial rejoinder. But Hadrian’s inquisitive 
temper and known love of free diseiissioii invited overtures which 
till then would have been scornfully ignored; his very vanity 
WHS tlattercJ by an appeal to his superior discermneiit. To him 
accordingly was addressed the lii'st Apology on record by one 
< 2 uadratiis, who is said to have been a disciple of the Apostloa. It 
is lost unfortunately, but we know that at the time it was highly 
esteemed ; the author is reportod to have refuted tho caliiranio-a of 
“ evil men ” against the Christians, and to have dwelt on tho mira- 
cle.s of our Ijord, insisting that men whom lie had healed or raised 
from the dead were still alive. The Emperor had probably heard 
of these miracles already from his secretary, Phlegon, who was 
familiar with the subject. Another convert philosopher, Aristides, 
also presented an Apology to Hadrian, of whitm we only know that it 
was not less adiuin'd than that of Cji^uadi-atus. That these writings 
made some impression on his mind there is no reason to doubt. 
They must at least have conllnned his coiiviciion of the perfect 
harmlessnesB of tho new religion, and there is some evidence of 
his having shown signs of genuine re8j)ect for it. lie ordered, ns 
wo have seen, the erection of a number of temples or basilicas^ which 
were never dedicab'd and the precise destination of which is not 
distinctly known. When in tho next century Alexander Sevorus ex¬ 
pressed n desire lo build a temple to OhristJ tlie Christians asserted, 
not without plausibility, that Hadrian had ontortained a similar 
desip7i, and had only at lust abandoned it on account of the re¬ 
sponse of the oraoltis that, if such a temple w'us built, all tho others 
would bo deserted, and the world would become Christian. 
They pointed in proof of this to the singular omission of placing any 
images in these temples, and tho alleged pound of Hadrian’s pausing 
in his design is quite in accord with all wo know of his character. 
Several of these Jfadriana were in fact turned into Christian 
churches after tho conversion of the Empire. Still all this in no 
way proves that Hadrian over meditated becoming a Christian, but 
only that he was disposed, like Sevorus. to provide a niche for 
the Founder of Christianity in bis coniprchensivo pantheon. 


ALCOHOL AND THE DOCTORS. 

S OME very eminent medical men have recently laid heforo the 
public in a popular form their views respecting the effects of 
alcohol on the system. Sir William Gull, Sir James Paget, Dr. 
Murchison, Dr. Wilkes, and others have contributed lo the Con- 
tenipora^ Jieview, for lost month and for the present month, short 
articles in which this very important subject is treated; and cer¬ 
tainly some gratitude is due to these distinguished physicians for 
thus stating, in a manner intelligible to those who have bad no 
scientific tndning, conclusions which are based on a profound know¬ 
ledge of physiology and on long and varied experience. Questions 
relating to the treatment of disease can, os a rule, only be properly 
discussed in medical journals, and any attempt to write about them 
in a popular form is not unlikely to have pernicious results by lead¬ 
ing ioolisb people to believe that they nave mastered extremely 
dimeult pioDlems, when they have in fact only acquired the most 
euperfidal knowledge, and perhaps by causing them to do themselves 
serious harm in attempts to cure their own maladies. It is otherwise 
with such a question as that of the effect of alcoholic drinks, respect¬ 
ing which leading physicians can give their views for the informa¬ 
tion of all, without either being too dogmatic or writing in a 
manner which may induce men who have injured themselves by 
over-indnlgence, or by ill-timed abstinence, to think that they see 
theit way at once to patting their constitutions to rights. Nothing 
but good can come nom information oh this subject being widely 
' spread, and such papers as those of the very ame men who haye 
hm mentioned ahomd assuredly be gratefully .welcomed. 

tiie same timdf it mlist be ^ that^ thodgh the eontri- 


butions of tho groat doctors who, in tho midst of their severe 
and harassing work, have found timtj to write on this matter 
should be received with all respect, they are likely to bo found in 
one respect unsatisfactory. Any ono wbo' expects to be able to 
draw from these articles something IiUh a dofinite and exact con¬ 
clusion as to tho ettbet on fairly healthy persons of a moderate 
consumption of alcohol will bo disappointed. There is not only a 
difiorence of opinion on this point, but in some cases theio is 
apparently an absence of opinion. Yet this is certainly iho 
quostion which has interest for the majority of men. That 
much indulgence in alcoholic drinks is almost surtt to do great 
harm is littJo likely now to ho disputed by any ono; and 
that, under certain circumstances, total absliiuiiice may Ije 
injurious is almost equally clear. The kind of harm done 
in oithor case undoubtedly requires attention, and so does the 
treatment of habitual drunkards, w'hich is considered in some of 
tho articles referred to; but these aro questions for physid.-niH and 
legislators. What general readers wnnt to know is, whether the 
daily consumption of a small amount of alcohol is, to persons of 
ordinary constitutions and tolerably good health, beiiolicial or tho 
roverse.; and on this all-imporlant point it must bo owned that tho 
utterances in the Cmtemporary Jtevicn' are somewhat bewildering. 
Sir James Pagot is clearly of opinion Hint the moderate consump¬ 
tion of alcohol is bonotiftial, and so thinks J)r. Albert Reriiavs. 
i)r. 0 . Murchison and another physician are opposed to it. ’l!he 
precise opinions on this matter of Sir W. Gull and Dr. Wilkos are 
not to be easily gathered from tlioir^ remarks. Dr. Moxon, 
who has also wrilton bn the subject, is apparently inclined to 
agree with & 3 ir James Paget, but sooms lo doubt whether any 
general rule eon bo laid down. Those who stud}’ theie papers are, 
then, likely io find confirmation of theia previous views, if they 
had any, on ono side or tho other; and those who felt uncertain 
may be consoled for their inability to deeido by discovering that 
aorno very eminent men are seemingly in the stime pi^sition. 
Rut, if no convictions are rulhlesHly crushed, and if even 
indecision finds ene.iiuragement, it must bo said that such n noga- 
live TOijuU is in no Biutill degreo disapp<»inting; and the ordi¬ 
nary Englishman who ‘wants to know whelher the tw’o or three 
glasses of sherry ot claret which he has always heon accustomed lo 
take,and which ho certainly likes, are in tho main bad for him or not, 
will complain, with reason, that the great sciontifio nnilioritios have 
spoken and have left him not a whit wiser then he was before. 

Perhaps, hoivever, though their utterances seem to Lave an 
ambiguous result, it may not be impobsible to draw a conclusion 
from them; and tho probable justice of this conclusion may be 
shown hy directing attention to one consideration w’bich possibly 
did not receive ^umcient notice from some of the writers in tho 
Contemporary Jieriew. As already statqd, four of these express 
definite views; tho others much more guarded ones. Ot tho 
first four tho most cminont is undoubtedly Sir James Paget, who 
spoaks with great decision on the subject. lie says, in a passage 
which has been frw|ueutly quoted, but may well be q uoted once 
more, “My study makes mo as sure as I over would venture 
to be on any such question that there is not yet any uvidenoe 
nearly sufficient to make it probable that a moderate use 
of alcoholic drinks is generally, or even to many persons^ 
injurious, and that there ore sufficient reasons for believ*- 
ing that such a moderate use is, on the whole, generally 
beneficial.” Such are tho views of this very distinguished surgeon, 
whose exporiencu, us we need hardly say, extends over an un¬ 
usually long period. Ho is followed by Dr. Rerndys. On the 
other hand, Dr. Lauder Rrunton, though not objecting to alcohol 
for those who ai'o past middle ago or whoso health is declining 
through advancing years, states that, in liis opinion, “ So long as 
a man is healthy, eating well and sleeping well, ho, tioes not need 
alcohol, and as a rule is better without it ”; and Dr. jilurchisun, who 
is more decided, says, “A man who is in good health does not require 
it, and is probably better without it. Its occasional use will do him 
no harm; its habitual use, even in moderation, may and often does 
induce disease gradually.” Hero, then, are opinions as diflerent as 
can be desired, and it is most interesting io observe what is 
adduced in support of them. 8ir James Paget relies on his careful 
study of the evidence relating to the action of alcohol, and, it may 
be presumed, on his own very wide experience. As the result, 
according to his contention, is a negative one—*.e. that disease is 
not produced—it would of course have bt'en absurd to cite cases, as 
the fact that some half-dozen people had taken alcohol habituaUy 
without iuiury would prove nothing. Only an induction from' a 
largo number of cases can be trusted. With the other side, how¬ 
ever, it is difierent. If a physician >can point to cases within his 
own knowlodgo in ythieh. a consumption of alcohol, always 
strictly moderate, has produced disease in a healthy man not 
specially susceptible to the enect of alcohol, he would have 
done much to demonstrate that it is injurious. This, how¬ 
ever, is not doujs by Dr. Murchison. Such cases may 1 ^ 
many, but he malces no specific reference to any of them. 
His paper consists of an argument aj^ainst alcohol written with 
the ability to bo expected from so distinguished a physician: but 
he does not bring forward any of those facts which would go mr to 
establish what he desires to prove. He says, it is true, that his 
experience has led him to the oondusion that alcohol, taken in what 
is usually regarded as moderation, “ is more or less directly the 
csui^ of a large number of aili^nts which in this country render 
liie miserable and bring it to an early close,^ and his words, care¬ 
fully quaUiied as they ate, mqst undoubtedly have considerable 
wmght; but it would have been well it he could* have supported 
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liis viewB ill the manner which has been sugfrested. This he ha e 
failed to do, and on the whole, though everything he Mi3'8 is well 
worthy of attention, he can^ hardly be couaidored to have shown 
that Sir James P^et is mistaken in his opinion that there is not 
any evidence sufficient to prove that the moderate consumption of 
alcohol is injurious; and this opinion would therefore seem to bo 
probably hotter based than his own. 

As may inferred from what has been said above, the 
favourable view of the action of alcohol is neither alhigo.tUer 
repudiated nor accepted by Wir William Gull and Dr. Wilkes. 
The contribution of the lirst-nruned to the. discussion is a 
firAw of the evidence given by him before a Gommittoo of 
ihe^ House of Lords, in which he fully expressed opinions to 
which he still adheres. In the statement of his views thus 
given he says:—“ For young people I should not consider it 
necessary, butf'one must consider alcohol in respect of ago.** ** In 
the northern regions you want more stimulant and lire, in the 
south less; and, ^aiu, more as ago incre-iscs and viUility dimin¬ 
ishes.” ** In advising a young man in sound licallh as to'whether 
he ought to give up alcohol 1 8 hr>uld consider his calling, 1 am 
not sure that I should not advise an out-of-door man, doing a 
good deal of work—a carter, for iuslarico—to take some b» c*r, as a 
good form of food containing sugar and vegetahle extract and 
very little alcohol, but a sinall piece of beefsteak would make up 
tbe materials.” With regard to intellectual wiffk, 8 ir William 
Gull denies that it can be better done with alcohol tluiiv without 
it; but ho does not say that a healthy man who has to do work of 
this kind will be the better for total abstinence, tliough he stati'S 
that “ the constant use of alcohol, even in moderate nieaHure, may 
injure Iho uarve tissues and bo injurious to health.” It is net, 
however, perfectly clear whether he here rolbrs to real moderatiou 
or merely to that which eiusisls in stopping short of marked excess. 
Substantially his views appear to be soinewbat against even a very 
small consumption of alcohol bjr healthy persons; but they are 
^ stated with such cxtreiiui reserve that they cannot be spoken of 
‘ positively. Dr. Wilkes, after arguing with great energy that alcohol 
18^ n Bouative and not u sLimnlant, remarks that, it’il “ be not a 
stimulant and a direct giver orstnmgth, it need in nowise be tiiken 
by the strong and healthy.” At the cud of his paper, how¬ 
ever, he savB:—“ I believo alcohol soothefl a worried nervous 
ByBtoro, end, by preventing wear and tear, actually sup¬ 
ports the frame; but, discarding the notion of its stimulating 
properties, I denounce its use in delicate children and w omen who 
Jeel * low' ”; he does not denounce its use for others. In these 
days few can hope to escape frequent care and worry, which tell 
on the strong as well as the weak. If some of the evil eifects on 
the nervous svsiem which the high pressure of civilized life causes 
can be diminisht^ by alcohol when taken in strict moderation, it 
is clearlv beneficial in one respect, and should not be abandoned 
unless there is substantial proof of harm caused by it which more 
than counterbalances tbe good wliich it does. 

This is the part of the question which seems scarcely to have 
been sufUcicntly tre^ited by some of the wulters in Ike Con- 
tm^porary Jiennvw. Dr. Wilkes only touches on it lightly, as has 
been shown, and the authors of others of the papers say very little 
about it. They refer to the injurious eil'ects on the organs of the 
body which may ho produced by taking alcohol in considerable 
quantities; but they scarcely seem to draw attention enough to the 
oeneiicial effects which it has on the nervous system when only 
small qiicntilies are taken. Hero surely the general practice of 
civilized society must not be ignored. Rutting out of question 
the uneducated W'ho seek merely for coarse indulgence, it may 
safely bo said that the vast majority f»f educated men drink wdiie, 
and may be fairly inferred that to a considerable proportion of them 
it is a necessity. It can hardly be mere greediness or inability to 
resist temptation which causes the very large number of persona 
who are moderate in their habits to drink wine or beer at dinner. 
In former days, when (ho evil etlects of alcohol were not in 
the least undei'stood, men drank because they liked drinking, 
and were not at all aw'are of the harm they were doing them- 
selvee j but, now' that the injury which may bo caused is well 
known, and that most men arc unmistakably an.xiuus not to make 
their blood thin or to be troubled with diseased livers, may it not 
bo fairly assumed that wine is taken because peoplo fiud that they 
cannot do without it Tho subject must not bo treated as though 
men in these days led a simple bucolic life, and as though 
nervous wear and tear were the exceiitiou ; unfortunately too many 
find the reverse to be the case. Kow it is well known that alcohol, 
when taken in small quanLitics at proper times, does diminish 
the wear and tear of the nervous system. Dr. Thomas King 
Chambers, in his work on Diet in Health and Disease, says 
** Alcohol calmly arrests the energies of tbe nervous system which 
would fret the tissues to decay, and would seriously weaken them 
were not the wear and tear to be continuously replaced by 
new materials. Now ' witlj years the replacement by nutri¬ 
tion^ is ^ much diminislied, and wo nevertheless aw apt to 
persist in using our brains as before.” ‘fHcre, then, alcohol 
®® * .bt*lp in need, and it is strictly in accordance 
with tho teachings of physiology to increase, as years increase 
upon us, tho moderate quantity we had been t«iidng previously.” 

In another pan ot his work he says, in wovis very similar to those 
01 Dr. \\ likes, that the efiects of alcohol on a healthy mail would 
seem to be the diminution of the energizing wear of the nerwiis 
system, especially that employed in emotion and sensation.” There ■ 
IS, then, a distinct benefit to be derived from alcohol, and the habits ! 
of the very large number of men who are not the slaves of their 
pAlatw or in the least given to excess show how strongly that I 


benefit is felt. , In discussing this question the wearing effect o!i 
the nervoim system of a hignly artincial life must be taken into 
consideration. That alcohol is of some use in diminishing this will 
hardly be disputed, but it may be held that in, other waya it does 
harm which more than counterbalances any good result which may 
be produced by taking it. As has been shown, the opijpioas 
recently given by the best authorities leave it doubtful, not only 
I whether this can be asserted, but whether it can be srld that any 
harm necessarily follows from a moderate consumption of alcoholic 
drinks. Indeed those whoaro in favour of alcohol seem to have 
the best of it. For the present, therefore, reasonable men miw do 
us they have hitherto done, with a clear conscience' and without 
the four of some terrible day of reckoning with a stem physician. 


roOU CREATURES. 

f'l'^IIFRF are probably few people who are so ignorant os to 
-L imagine that the greater proportion of patients who spend 
their mornings in the waiting-rooms of London physicians are the 
victims of disease. By far the larger number of them are per¬ 
fectly innocent of any organic ailment, and could urge no stronger 
claim upon medical attention than general debility. Their great 
mission in life seems to be to pay guineas to celebrated phyaimans, 
and to spend their time in reading Pwnch and the advertisement 
sheets ol newspapers in the ante-rooms of doctors* and dentists* 
houses. When, after an hour or two’s waiting, they are ushered 
into the sanctum of tho oracle, they receive a soothing lecture 
upon tho desirableness of avoiding over-exertion and keeping the 
mind amused; they are advised to take moderate exercise, much 
fresh air, and plenty of wholesome food; an agreeable tour is 
Buggo-sted; and, altogether, tho patients are recommended to make 
their lives as pleasant ns possible without overtaxing their energies. 
“ Let your life be enjoyable, lot your life be long,” is the pith of 
tho charming doctors advice. Can it be a matter of wonder that 
he is at the top of his profession P Combined with his excellent 
suggestions is a consoling assurance that there are no symptoms at 
present of any organic disense, and that none are to be antici¬ 
pated unless the patient is imprudent, in which case the doctor 
will not answer for the cousoquences. All this is of course very 
true ; indeed so true as to sound ludicrous to *any but a pru- 
fesaional patient (for there are professional patients as well as 
professional doctois); but such a person, as he pays his couple of 
guineas, reflects with satisfaction that he is sound, but interesting, 
while the doctor simply regards him as a poor creature. If it were not 
for such as the.se, doctors wouldbo poor men, and the medical profes¬ 
sion is naturally civil to them; but philosophical physicians of ad¬ 
vanced ideas will probably reflect, while they pocket their guineas, 
that, on the principle of natural selection, it would be for the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number ” that all poor creatures 
should he destroyed, however much such an armngement might 
reduce medical incomes. With languid circulations, weak 
digestions, and decrepid nervous systems, they are useless in them¬ 
selves fl.nd undesirable as progenitors. Among the lower orders they 
are known as weaklings,” and, although they may not often bo 
destroyed, we fear that they are sometimes “ let to die.” Such 
natures, requiring much nourishment and an easy life, oi^ apt to 
droop and die among poor surroundings. If they attain to man¬ 
hood, they too often become criminals. Naturally disinclined to 
work, they are prone to steal in order to support life; and, not 
being sutnciently educated to be able to occupy themselves by 
reading when unemployed, their minds prey upon themselves—the 
most pemidouB of all mental food. 

Among the rich poor cKMitures are more common. Being nour¬ 
ished with the greatest care, but a small proportion of them obey 
nature (according to its scionlific interpretation) by dying off; and 
as they are not obliged to work, their w'eakness is the less con¬ 
spicuous. As simple spenders of money, they are about as useful 
as their mere robust neighbours, and, os hoarders, they are equally 
valuable. Still the wealthy poor creature is anything but a feature¬ 
less du^acter. Having much time upon his hands, during which he is 
too delicate to take active exercise, he often amuses himself with 
books and newspapers, and thus easily acquires tbe reputation of 
beii^ well read. Veople are apt to forget that there is a wide 
distinction between being much read and well r^, and it is 
scarcely necessary to say to which of these descriptions of readers 
most poor creatures belong. Their studies are usually of a very 
desultory character, and in many cases their mental and their bodily 
food are equally ill digested. Some of them live iu a world of 
magazines, and get into a habit of fancying themselves on a mental 
par with the smart writers whose articles they are in the habit of 
reading. They deliver their secondhand ideas as original to a 
world which nas not had leisure to read up all the inonthlies and 
quarterlies, they are voted clever by womeii, and prigs by 
men. Perhaps they dabble in science, and, p|bkiDg up a few 
technical terms, try to dazzle men who are wiser than themselves. 
Their doctors order them abroad, and when they have loitered in 
a few foreign picture galleries, they consider tbemakves con¬ 
noisseurs of old masters. If they accidentally open a book of 
poems on a long wet day, they at once b^in to abuse an age in 
which poetry is neglected, as if they had always given much of 
their time to its study. Thay fell in and out of love with wonderful 
ease, and lecture the tempomry objects of their afi'eetioa as If they 
were their tutors. Their love afikho are of aatek|ly aattum. WhoA 
they marry,if they «et aa tutors ^aide their wives,;tha]attor eut as 
nurses towardstlmfeheillAi^ 
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tbe disagreeable features of both the sclioolrootu and the nurdorr. 
Ualeea the 'wife also is a poor creature, she soon takes the 
upper hand, laughing at her husband's theories, and reducing him 
to the level of a tame domestic animal. By alternately telling him 
that be is the cleverest of men and a fool, she coaxes and scolds 
him into decent behaviour, as a nurse does a baby, and in time 
he yields passively to the process. Although weak and easily led, 
poor creatures occasionally take an obstinate fit; and, when in 
this humour, they load their 'wives a terrible life. Their minds 
are too weak to look at any question from more than one point of 
view, and, when puzzled they are peevish and irrational. They 
delight in a grievance, and like to consider themselves ill used 
men. Unless singularly dense, they discover before they are forty 
that, somehow or other, their lives are not n success, and they of 
course attribute their failures to any cause but the right one. 
This makes grievances, real or fancied, specially welcome to them, 
as they serve os scapegoats fur the want of success whi(di in 
reality is the result of their own uselessness and unpopularity. 
They imagine themselves to be political or religious martyrs, and 
fancy they have lived before their time. Their minds are much 
occupied with doctoring, and they are always wondering what is 
or is not good for their souls and bodies. To this end they skim 
over theological and medical boohs, acquiring just snllicfent know¬ 
ledge from either to he injurious. They ever keep bcslure their minds 
the fact that tliey have got digestions, and fancy that they nroHiiffering 
from every disease that they road about. As regards their souls, 
alUiough they pay much attention to thcm,they are rather spiritual 
hypochondriacs than religious people. To their own political and 
religious parties they are an absolute nuisance, as they bring every 
cause which they espouse into contempt and derision. The pour 
creature of the male sox almost always shows a desire to do one or 
other of three things--namely, 1o becumu a clergyman, to liecotue an 
artist, or to write a book. The grati lication of these instincts by weak 
brethren is the cause of much suilering to the human race. Few 

n le can have escaped sitting under ” at least one poor creature, 
aving their eyes nflended by the artistic oflorU of a r«fpre- 
sontative of the same order, and* books written by poor creatures 
are much too painful a subject for a reviewer to jest upon. 

The debility from which poor creatures sufier not unfrequently 
tuttacks particular organs, lleafness is common among them, and 
imperfect vision is one of their leading characteristics. Although 
their mental balance may be maintained, as far as absolute sanity 
is concenied, their brains are often infiueneed by their geneml 
feebleness. Either their memories are weak, or their powers of 
•comparison are not to be clejiended upon j their firmness is at zero,or 
they are utterlv incapsble in arithmetic. On the other hand, one 
particular faculty is often feverish and excitable, while it is at the 
eamo time excessively feeble. Thus the sense of music may bo rest¬ 
less in the extreme, the poor creature constantly sitting down at 
the piano and spelling out parts of tunes from oar, to the in¬ 
tense annoyance of his friends ; and yet he may bo unable 
to read a note of music and show no desire to study harmon;y. 
What people of tliis febrile disposition dislike above all things is 
routine; and their dislike of routine they mistake for originality. 
They are much given to violent friendships, for, being too weak to 
stand alone, they seize upon others for support with the 
desperation of drowning men. They occasionally do flickering 
acts of generosity; but they have not the energy necessary for 
true and iruatworthy kindness. They are nervous, fidgety, and 
fretful, and are rendered miserable by comparative trifles. Such 
things OB wheel-marks on tlie gravel in front of their hall doors, or 
the appearance of a white thread upon a carpet, make them 
absolutely unhappy. Their imagination is vivid as to smells of 
^as, paraflln, and toba<*co, and the^ preach a crusade against 
luudd^ boots. One of their hiost highly developed faculties is a 
aensitivenesB to slights and imagined insults. If they do not 
receive numberless invitations, they fret; yet, if they go into 
aocioty, they are bored and fatigued, and long for the quiet of 
borne. In religion and politics they are hero-worshippers, and 
they entrust their interests in this world and the next to their 
doctors, their lawyers, and their clergymen. When young they 
fall ill love with women much older than themselves, from whom 
they seek motherly caresses. Their idea of romance is to adore a 
goddess for whom they fetch and carrv and execute little com- 
mlssions at shops. In tbinr vices they are sottish and un¬ 
attractive, and they surrender themselves helplessly to any habit 
to which they become in the least addicted. They are especially 
odious when tipsy. But it is difiicult to gauge either their virtues 
or their vices, as they yield themselves unreservedly to whatever | 
impulse takes most hold upon them for the time being. • 

Wo have not drawn the poor creature in very attractive colours, I 
bat we are far from maintaining that he is invariably disagreeable. 
When endowed with a fidr amount of common eenso, he often, as 
a looker-on, sees much of the game of life, and has opportunities 
of forming a cj^kner judgment upon its events than more energetic 
people. When too weak to be a good conversationalist, he eom^ | 
limes makes an excellent listener, and he helps to form the audi- ! 
cnce for that drama of life in which many would wish to be actors 
and but few spectators. A discontented poor creature is a con¬ 
temptible wretch; but one who recognizes his position, and 
ondeavouTS to make the beat of life under difficulties, il deserving 
of gi'eat respect, and is often an excellent fellow. Poor creatures 
may not alwavs be either attractive or interesting; but their critics 
ahottld r^eniber that many of them suffer from a constat sense 
of fktigaei whiok is almost more wearying than actual pain. 


THE LOUD CHIEF BAKOX’S LETTEIL 

O N the 20th of April in the present year we noticed a CON 
tain Order in Council of some two monilis before, which 
obviously owed its origin to a dilference of opinion between 
the Ijord Chancidlor and the Lord Chief Baron, touching the ex¬ 
pression by the latter of his dissent from the judgment of the 
maiority of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in the 
Kidsdalo case. Stimulated perliaps by the example of Lord Penzance, 
who recently saw tit to vindicate* his authority and conduct ^ 
another ecclesiastical suit, the Lord Chief Baron has embodied in 
a published pamnhlet the reasons on which he conceives that the im¬ 
plied rebuke administered last February by the J^ord Ohanoellor 
was unmerited and irregular. However much the publication of 
these persoual discuBsions between high judicial functionaries ia 
to be deprecated, one advantage at least must be conceded to such 
a course. Tiie world at large reaps considerable beuulit from the 
researches and ability of highly qualified persons, which are never 
more keenly colled into play than wlien thojr are exercised in 
justification of an alleged buinder. The Lord Chief IWon's present 
eflbrt is no exception to this rule, and aflbrds much valuable in¬ 
formation as to the history and attributes of the Privy Council 
08 a judicial tribunal. * Wo do not consider it necessary to le- 
capimlnte the facta which have drawn forth this somewhat tardy, 
hut very effective, protest from Sir Filzroy Kelly, or to refer further 
Ut the remarks we made ou those facts last April. We proceed 
at once to consider thd arguments and evidence by which the Lord 
Chief Baron seeks to shift the stigma of irregularity on to the 
sliouldors of tho LOrd Chancellor. 

Put briefly, the matter at issue is whether the obligation to» 
secresy which is unquestionably imposed on all Privy Clouncillors 
with regard to matters which come before tho Privy Council in 
what the Lord Chief Barou terms ‘‘its consultative capacity’’ 
extends to matters which come before those members of the body 
who sit on the Judicial Guinniitt^ic. That ubiigutiim, as ia by 
ihis lime well known, rests on the oath taken by every Privy 
(louncillor on succession or appointment, and on an order or or¬ 
dinance made in 1627 by, to use Sir Fitzroy Kelly’s own words, 

“ that misguided monarch Charles 1 .” If the Ijold Chief Baron 
succeeds in showing that neither of those applies to proceedings of 
the nature of the Kidsdalo case, he not only puigcs nimself of the 
imputation of violation of Ills oath and disloyalty which the dis¬ 
closure of bis vote on that occasion might be held to involve, but 
demonstrates that the subsequent order of 1S78 was founded on 
a misapproliunsion in the mind of tho OhaiicelJor. Moreover, as 
we shall see, the line of argument adopted by the Lord Chief 
Baron would lead to the conclusion that this order of 1878, 
instigated by the Lord Chancellor, was an altogether unconstitu- 
tlouai and unjustifiable mandate, the obvious deduction being that 
Jjord Cairns, in tho endeavour to circumvent the Lord Chief 
Baron, has led the Queen into a breach of the Constitution. 

The Lord Chief Baron, after, stating the pi'opositions he seeks to 
eatablisb, leads oil' by showing that, if he has erred, he has at least 
done so in good company,enumerating five archbishops, two bishops, 
and nineteen judges, including live cliauoellors, who, being 
mombersof the Judicial Ooiiimitiee, have at various times renderad 
themselves obnoxious to the same condemnation as himself by 
revealing tbe secrets of that conclave. But of course in the 
Church of England even archbishops are fallible, and in the 
judicial system of England judges occasionally have their decisions 
overruled or reversed, so that we are not in a position to deny 
that all these eminent personages may have unwittingly trans¬ 
gressed, and that the Lord Chancellor may be a second Daniel 
come to judgment to show those of them who are fortunately 
alive to profit by the lesson the en-or of their ways. Still in 
tho multitude even of Privy Councillors there is a certain amount 
of strength, and in deciding on which side the right lies we should 
be more inclined to back tho field against the l.onl Chancellor 
than tbe Lord Chancellor against the field. Moreover, Sir 
Fitzroy Kelly gives grounds, and good grounds too, for his view 
of tbe case, whereas the Chancellor has hitherto contented him¬ 
self with tho issue of a peremptory ukase, to wliich his fellow- 
Councillors must bow, though be assign no reason for it. Setting 
aside for the moment the question whether either the Privy 
Councillor’s oath or tbe order of 1627 has any be^iriug on the 
proceedings of tbe Judicial Committee, we may notice one difietenco 
netween the conduct of tho twenty-six eminent perionages called 
as witnesses by Sir Fitzroy Kelly and that of Sir Fitzroy himself 
which migh^ossihly be held to naamongtho circtimslunces which 
alter cases. Tne expression of their dissent was made at the time of 
the delivering of the judgment or opinion of the Committee, whilo 
his was given at a suraequent date, and in the course of ordinary 
conversation. But the wording of Section 11 of the order of 1627 
is that, “ in voting of any cause the lowest Councillor in place is 
to begin and speak first, and so it is to be carried by most voices 
.... and when the business is carried according to most 
voices, no publication is afterwards to be made by any man how 
tho particular voices and opinions went ”; the pnu ious section 
having provided for the privacy of the deliberation and voting. 
Thus the aecresy is imposed, if at all, immediately on tbe delivery 
of the last vote, and is as ooli^atory when the public are admittell 
and the opinion published as it is six months afterwards. So that 
tbe twenty-six prelates and judges are absolutely in imri (Idkta 
with Sir I^tZFoy Kelly, if ddictum indeed there be. 

This being to, the Lord Chtief Baron proceeds to show that 
neither the oath nor the order of 1637 doee really touch the pro*^ 
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oeeding8 oi the Jadicial Comiidttee, and with regard to the latter 
that it ia that it should have such effect without 

ioTolving an infraction of the liberties of the nation, and being 
^Mlleptl, unconstitutionalf and utterly null and void ; a character 
which oy a simple logical process must be affixtid to its lineal 
descendant, the order of 1878, should the liord Ohiof Earon bo 
held to have established this, his stH^ond point. 

With respect to the oath ; its form includes these words:—“ And 
shall hcep secrtil all matU-rs committed or revealed to you, or tliut 
shall bo treated of secretly in Council.” Now, if the word 
Council bo interpreted a« wic:ining not only the Privy Council as 
A whole, but also that detaciiineiit of it which from time to time 
acts as the Judicial Committee, it is somowhiit hard to sue how 
the wording of the oath does not cover tlie revelation of tlio dissent 
or opinion of othbr members of the Council, which no one but 
those silting on the .Imlicial Conmiittoe can know, the deliWition 
resulting in such dissent Ixtiiig, as has been seen, comluctod in 
the strictest privacy. Sir J''itzrf)y Ktdlv might well argue that 
nobody revculed or commiltod to him li'ia own dissent; but it was 
only as being a Privy Councillor, and as such present at the private 
meeting of the Judicial Committee when the opinions were given in 
the Ridsdale ca.se, that he could over have known that with him- 
self “ two other I*rivy Councillors fone of them, perhaps, the most 
learned and oxporicncod in ecclosiastical causes among living men) 

• . . had (liiiHontcd from the judgment of the majority,” as Sir 
Fitzroy himself admilw he has “ at many times and in many places, 
since the jmlgmenL in the Pidsdale case was delivered, freely, 
openly, and publicly st.-tfed.” Whether the delivery of indepen¬ 
dent jiidgiiicnls ill juiv.'iie, under the name of voting, bo ii ixintter 
treated of secretly in Council is not quite so clear ; but the hord 
Chief Baron apparently had his doubts as to the verb.al construc¬ 
tion of the oath being ugain.sthis contention, since he rests his main 
argument on the innnifesl absnrdilie.s which must result if the 
purely legal qnehtioim coining before the Judicial Committee bo 
held to be part of the .subjcct-inalter of the oath, deducing there¬ 
from the conclusion that the obligation of that oath applies only 
to what, in tlio strict seiipc of the word, may bo (Milled the Queen’s 
Counsel’■^lliat is, to such matters as tho Queen herself may actually 
refer to tho (’ouncil, or in which Her IMaji'sty i.*! lierself jiersonaUy 
interestod or concerned, whether on behalf of herpclf or upon any 
subject of interest to tliopcupjo.nnd upon which Her Majesty in.ay 
herself desire to be advised.” What, ’ asks Sir Pitzroy Kelly, 
with courteous sarcasm, after iustaiicing a case on a proinissorynoto, 
ono on a question of salvage, and another as to 11 railway bridge 
inCaiiada which some timoagocamc before tho Judicial Coimnittec, 
**in the name of common sense and trnthfiilne5.s, has the Queen’s 
counsel or the Queen's secrets, or Her Majc.sty tho Queen herself, 
to do with such questions as these ‘f or whether the clergyman of 
a parish in Kput should clothe himself in white or black, or stand 
at the north or the oast or the south end of tho Commiinioii Table 
at certain ^leriods of the service ? ” And ho then draw s an 
amusing picture of an Archbi.^Lop taking a solomn oath on the 
Gospel never to disclose to mortal man what some other Privy 
Councillor may have held about whether a promissory note was 
presented in time. The fact, however, that an Arclihishop would 
never he summoned to at tend the lictu ing of such a case detracts some¬ 
what from tho force of the illustration. Still one is certainly 
fitfuck with the iieedlessiioSB of extending a solemn obligation 
of this nature to purely immaterial matters, and so far as tlio 
sense of word.s can bo controlled by surrounding circumstances, 
the Lord Chief Baron lias undoubtedly made good his case on this 
point, sutficienily at least to satisfy tlio con.scicuceof any reasonable 
person who llnds himself in the same position. 

Turning to the ordinance of 1O27, tho Lord Chief Baron pro¬ 
ceeds to argue that it docs not allect the judicial jurisdiction of 
the Privy Council, as now exorcised by the Judicial Cuiumitteo, 
“ for tho simplo and conclusive reason that no such jurisdiction 
existed at that time in the Privy Council.” Negative evidence in 
Abundauco he adduces 111 support of this view from the total 
absence of any mention of judicial proceeding before the Privy 
Council in all the couternpomry records in which such proceedings 
could notfaiho have been noticed had any such taken place; and some 
positive evidence mny be found in the writings of historians and 
jurists, such as Lord Colvft, who, speaking of tho l*rivy Council 
says, “Private causes, hst they should hinder tho public, they 
leave to the Justices of tho King’s Courts of Justice, and meddlu 
not with thorn,” whiloLord Hale's authority i.s to the same eflbct. 
As a matter of fact, all such judicial matters aa went elsewhere 
than before the ordinary Courts went to the Star Chamber, where 
every Privy Councillor had a voice and place; but us a member of 
the Star Chamber, not a.s a Privy Councillor, seeing that other 
peri^oiip sat there who Were not Privy Oouncillors. Tho Privy Council 
itself was at tho lime fully engaged in other business. The mis- 
guidcil monarch,” as is well Jiiiown, had a habit of extorting 
money from his subjects on divers specious pretences, And under 
the euphonious names of benevolences ancl loans, and to the 
Privy Council was especially conunitted the task of eDfor<5- 
ing obedience to his extortionate demandB. It was the Privy 
Council that assisted at the making of tho order for pay** 
ment of the notorious ship-money; it * was a warrant iroui 
the Privy Council that committed John Hampden to prison; 
it was before the Privy Council that other defaulters werot 
compelled to appear, and by it that they were imprisoned, 
No wonder, then, that the ordinance was issued in order 
to shroud in decent obscurity proceedings so lawless, oenduot^ 
under the setubiance of law, espociidly os some of the members of | 


the body were strong in tho^t opposition to the high-handed 
measures of the King. Such tyranny brought about its natund 
end, and the Petiliotu of Eight, which efTectually pjit a stop to tho 
vagaiieH of tho “ misguided monarch,” expressly declared that the 
enforced appearance . Wore the Privy Council of persons who had. 
refused tii contribute to tho loans and benevolences, and their sub¬ 
sequent imprisonment by the Privy Council, were “whc’.ly 'and 
I dii’cctly contrary to tho laws and statutes of this realm,” clearly 
I Hbowing at least what people then thought of the assumed 
. judicial fiinrtions of tho Privy Council, carried on under autfao- 
I rity and by virtue of tho ordinance of 1627, 

•Sir Pitzroy Kelly settks to draw another arjgfument against the 
applicability of this ordinance to the present ^judicial proceedings 
of the Privy Council from the fact that certain of its provisions 
are babitunlly disregarded in the conduct of such business, l^us 
the ordinance requires that petitioners or parties to a cause are to* 
present or deliver their petitions at the upper end of the table, 
kneeling; and, having presented them, are without talking or 
troubling the Board to withdraw themselves. Now Mr. Eidsdalo 
and his opponent did not present their petitions kneeling, nor did 
tiiey withdraw immediately; while, if they did not personally^ 
ilicir counsel did a good deal of talking which may or may not 
Lave troubl({d the Board; and Mr. Mackouochie on one occasion 
certainly did some talking himself. But no real argument can bo 
dcflucod Irnm tliis. The practical abrogation of one provision of a 
code in deference to the altered foolings of the ago does not nullify 
nil its other provisions. The canons of the Church have not lost 
tboir obligation because clergymen no longer wear the somewhat 
occcutric garuicnls enjoined by one of those canons. The mention, 
however, of this provision of the order of 1627 gives tho Lori 
Chief Baron the opportunity of explaining that the use of tho 
terms “ parties,” “causes,” “suits,” and “suitors” therein does 
nut necessarily imply the existence of judicial jurisdiction 
in the Privy Council, those terms having a very different mean¬ 
ing in the reign of Charles I., when a passport could only bo 
obtained on application to the Privy Council, which application 
was called a cause and the applicant a suitor or party. 

A s to Die illegality and unconstitutional nature of the ordinance, 
if it did apply to judicial proceedings, Sir Pitzroy Kelly contents 
hiinsolf with stating the uncontrovertible proposition tdiat *'it was 
not then and is not now, and never was, within the prerogative of 
tho sovei'eigD.s of 3 *lngland, from the time of Alfred to the present 
day, to restrict or control, or in anywise to interfere with tho 
judges of their courts of law in the exercise of their functions and 
the Ji.sclinrgc of their duties in delivering their judgments or their 
opinions in citscs before them.” Thi.s principle is illustrated, if illus¬ 
tration vvere needed, by the fact that the only interferences by tho 
sovereign with the proceedings oven of inferior courts known to 
Knglish hiw—namely, prohibition and m'tiorari —have to bo con¬ 
ducted through the medium of a superior court. But the freedom, 
of expression for which the Lord Chief Baron pleads must rest on 
his ability to prove that tho proceedings of the Judicial Qomniitteo 
differ from what he has shown the earlier functions of the Privy 
Council to have been, in being really judicial matters resulting in 
real judgments. The bidding prayer used in University churchea 
teaches us that tho sovereign is “ over all causes, ecclesiastical aa 
well as civil, within her dominions supreme," and the final appeal 
to the sovereign is either through the llouse of Loidsor the Juaicial 
Committee. But it has always been a question whether these two- 
august bodies actually decide the matter themselves, or whether 
they submit the result of their deliberations to the sovereign, who 
delivers tho efiecti ve decision. We are not concerned at present with 
tho House of Lords. With respect to tho Judicial Committee, Sir 
Fitzroy Kelly adduces in support of his view the statutes of 2 x 
Will. IV. c. 92, and 3 & 4 mil. IV, c. 41, which refer to the Judicial 
Committee, then first erected into a Court of Appeal, those coses- 
which would formerly have come before the now clefttnct Court of 
Belegates. The earlier of these two Acts, after declaring thai 
it was “ expedient that all (be powers which by law might be- 
e.xeivised by the High Court of Delegates should be in future 
exeiciscd^y the King in Council,” enacts that “ it shall be lawful 
for every person who might have appealed to the King in 
Chancery (t.e, to the Delegates) to appeal to the King in Council,, 
and tliat the King in Council should thereupon have power to* 
piMjceed to hear and determine every such appeal, and to make all 
such judgments, orders, and decrees in the matter of the appeal as: 
might ho made by the Commissioners, and that every such judg¬ 
ment should have tho like force and efiect as they would have bad 
if made by the Court of Delegates, and that such judgments shall 
be final.” The second of the two Acts provides for the ^point- 
ment of that offshoot of the Privy Council known as the Judicial 
Committee, who were to report their opinion to the King for bia 
decision as before.” From this the Lord Chief Baron arguea 
that the conclusions of the Judicial Committee axe to all intents 
and purposes judgments irravocable and unalterable, which the 
Crown has no power to reverse or vary. Here we oe^ leave to* 
differ. UndouDiedly a judgment is involved; but it is, we 
venture to think, the judgment of the King or Queen in Oouneili, 
not of the Council without the King or Queeu. 3 ir Fitaroy 
Kelly admits that the words ** for his decision ” are unfortunately , 
chosen, but contends that those only can decide who also actually ' 
hear a case< As against this, we would remind the Chief Baron 
of the legal fiction % which we sovereign was always present in tha ' 
Court of Queen’s Bench. May. it not be that Her Majesty Ispve* 
seut in spirit at the hearing of an appeal in the Judufial 
mittee. so as to entitle her to deride it in the flesh afterwurdff 
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Aj to tho aiguments inconvmienti, with which the Lord 
Chief Baron's j^mphlet hhounda, ther axe a class of argatneni en- 
titlcMl to hut little weight whore le^ niattev* are concerned; and 
we have but scanty space left in which to mention some of them. 
XJndoubtedly the practice of judges giving separate opinions has 
tended much to the advancement of legal Knowledge, and afforded 
criteria jy which counsel can advise as to cases laid before them, 
though its Unavoidable result of encouraging appeals is of doubtful 
advantage to suitors. StiU in the case of a Court of Final Ap|toal 
'this, the onl^ apparent disadvantage, does not come into piny. 
Again, it is irrational, and possibly worse, that a judgment should 
be delivered as unanimous which is perhaps only that of a narrow 
majority, and that it might have to be aelivered by one of the 
dissentients. As the Lora Chief Baron shows, Lord Brougham, the 
founder of the Judicial Committee, never contemplated this ab¬ 
surdity ; it was not practised in hia time, and it docs not seem 
clear when it crept in. Probably it was suggested by some one 
who took the same view of the order of 1627 as does tho Lord 
Chancellor. 

If we may be permitted to sum up the result of tho Chief Baron s 
argument, we would say that it appears to us that he has perfectly 
established,the absurdity of extending tho obligation of the Privy 
Councillor’s oath to judicial proceedings, though he has fajled to 
ehow that his own particulkr case is outside its wording; and that 
ho has shown that the ordiuiinco of 1627 was not originally in¬ 
tended to apply to such judicial proceedings, though it may still 
romain on open question whether, the Privy Council having liad 
‘functions to a certain extent judicial allotted to it, the operation 
of the ordinance has not bean extended to them, seeing' that they 
nro not so purely judicial as to render such operation uucou- 
atitutioDol. 

The tone of the Chief Baron’s pamphlet is moderate and cour¬ 
teous throughout j and, if judges are to appeal to tho public in justi- 
Jication of their conduct, it would be well were they all to follow 
the example of Sir .Fitzroy Kelly in this respect. A recently 
issued letter of the Lord Chief J ustice of England to Lord Penzanco, 
with which wm may have U> deal on a futuro occasion, alVorda in 
this respect a striking contrast to that of tho Lord Chief Baron. 
The Lord Chancellor may or may not see fit to respond to tho 
protest of Sir Fitzroy Kelly; but even if ho should, and if his 
.answer should bo nltogethor conclusive on every point, Sir Fitzroy 
Kelly has at least shon n that what ho did w.-.s done without 
jiny cousciousuess of wrong, and can have caused no harm to 
anybody. 


HUNTING AM) SHOOTING ACCIDENTS. 

f IHIE melancholy deaths of Mr. Qye and Major Whyte-Melvillc*, 
-L so quickly succeeding each other, naturally call attention to 
the dangers aiteudiug on field sports. Over-prudent peojile will bo 
apt to point a moral and advocate absolute abstention from recrtic- 
tiona that involve such appreciable risks. In reality, we believe there 
•cau be no doubt whatever that the most careful actuary of the most 
Ciiutious Lifo Assurance Company would roconimcMid its clients 
to hunt and shoot, notwitlislandiug tho hazards arising from 
rashness and inexperience. Tho gam to the health is great, tho 
illlip to the spirits is marvellous. If a morbid valetudinarian has 
nuy tendency to suicide, nothing can be so surely reckoned 
upon to dispel it us a hard day with the gun or some exciting 
hours in the saddle. Not only do you expand your lungs in what 
•ought to be invigo at' iig air, unless indeed you are shooting snipe 
in the swamps or iuilowing hounds across tho malarious wastes 
of tho Campagna; not only do you set tho blood in swift cir- 
•culation, dissipate tho unwholesome vapours that hong heavy on 
the brain, shake up tho stagnating humours of tho liver and givo 
.’1 goneral impulse to tlie stomach and digestion: but 3'ou feel a 
gonwal marked improvement in your condition, which goo.s far in 
Itself to make a dillerent creature of you. Not that it is all 
pleasure, by any means. Even if you are an eutliu.siast with 
2.hu gun or in following the hounds, with a constitution war- 
j.anted weather-proof, wo defy you not to yield to passing 
moods of depression when shooting or hunting in tho damps 
of winter. In the one case, you are weary of plunging 
through heavy clay and holding fallows, or of standing up 
to tho ankles in mud in the rides of some dripping cover, 
with tingling feet and benumbed fingers. In the other, pos¬ 
sibly after many a blank draw, you may find voiirsolf planted 
an the wilds of an unfamiliar countiy, some fifteen or twenty 
miles from your sleeping quarters. You have to pilot yourself home¬ 
wards on a jaded horse, over uiuddy roads that have recently been 
patched and repaired, through the raw obscurity of thd'thickening 
shadows. Like the hero of one of Leech’s cleverest pictures, you 
may have to stand up on the saddle, and examine the inscriptions 
on the hogeispOBts V ^ vesuvian. And, after 

ally jott may m scarcely the 'wiser. You know little of tho 
names the villages, and as little of the bearings of the (muntry. 
The stoiy rustics that you happen to fall in with give you 
the vaguest and most various direcUona. You labour mong for 
ni iVft out of the way, to retrace your road in ignominy and 
discomfort, "^en you drop bridle at last at the door of your 
hostelry, and pull your cramped feet out of the stirrups, you 
feel os thorougmy pumped out as your horse, and that is saying a 
good dseh Yoarsinrits are ^ne down to , zero, though the tem- 
IMratam sssy be admixable for huntiog and onseasonably worm. 


Hunger has for long been gnawing at your vitals, since you have 
had nothing but a sandwich and a pull at tho sherry flask since 
an early breakfast; and you are inclined to forswear tJiia pai-ticular 
form of the chase for once and for ever. Bnt a change has 
come over you in the reaction of the next half-hour. You have 
stripped from head to foot, and gone through genial ablutions in tepid 
water. Possibly you have mvon flagging nature a fresh start with 
a modest dose of sherry aud bitters, although in the exhilarating 
atmosphere of the well-heated and brightly-ughted house you wiU 
show greater wisdom in leaving that alone. You are seated at a 
well-served table in a suug room before a plate of smoking soup. 
The landlord, an old ally of hunting men, has himself come in to 
remove the cover, to fill out your first glass of wine, to fbel the pulse 
of your half-recovered temper, and condole w'ith or congratulate 
you as the case may be. Vv hat on engaging interest he shows in 
your recent calamities, and with what eympalliy ho follows you 
through tho vicissitudes of the day. But you uro alread v beginning 
to have a happy consciousness that things might have Iteou worse, 
bad 08 they were. Aud, by the time you have disposed of tho 
fish and sipped a couple of'glti.sMos of the sherry, you tire confessing 
j that overythiiig is for the best in this best of all pii^siblo worlds. 
You admit that the severe day's work makes a man of one, and 
are firmly jiei'suaded that you must have better luck next tiiyo. 
When you have drawn your easy-chair towards the tire—for we 
are supposing that you liave neither companions nor the materials 
for a rubber-you are ready to enjoy eitlier vimv newspaper or a 
volume, till silken sleep steals softly on your drooping eyelids, aud 
I'ou nod your way to the four-poster upstairs. And you rise for 
breakfast lively as the lark, and witli a complexion th.'rt might ro« 
mind one of summer ro.ses. You gel up on your cover Jiack and 
cantor off to another meet on the opposite side of tho county, 
although you have a pro.spect before youi* nyus of rci>eut,iug tho ex¬ 
periences of yesterday. 

Of course there is a chance of serious accidents, over and abovo 
the possibility of catching your deatli of c.tild,” or sowing tho 
seeds of catarrhs and lingering chest complaints. Tho sad 
fate of the accomplished novelist wlii)no l>ss we ha\o to regret 
show.s as much. There have been fe.w better or more judicious 
riders than Major Whyte-Melvillo. But man cannot live always 
in a padded room, and even tho most anxious mother of an 
only sou might compound for tlw chance of a calustrophe, in 
consideration of tho certain gain to his constitution. Hunting 
accidents are wonderfully few, though there can bo no doubt 
that they have been multiplying of late years, and for very 
obvious reasons. As a rule, the dangers are fewer and further 
between than the uninitiated are apt to suppose. A Ihncy 
picture of a grand field day conjures' up a whirlwind of bard- 
riding horsemen, taking pasture and follow exactly os they come; 
flying a succession of breakneck fouci s, ami rushing madly at 
broad water jumps over ^‘navigable anus of the aoa.” And there 
may bo a good deal of that sort of dashing achievotttsnt down 
in “the JShirea,” in tho countries that VVliyttj-Melville imiuor- 
tiiUzod, "where the host men ip liliigliinfl, mounted on sovernl- 
liuiidred-guiuea flyers, are riding for faiuo among Iho “ bull- 
liiicho 8 ”and ox-fences, over pastures which are as fine galloping 
ground ns the downs. But the great nmjority of the fruquentora 
of the meets show more than a lamluhhj consideration for their 
necks. Few h.ave eitlier tho head or the nerve to strike out a 
hold line of their own. They ride for exercise and quiet ntnuso- 
inont, or show themselves in hunting ch:«racter for the sake of tho 
scarlet. They stick to safe guides who know all the lanes in 
the neighbourhood; they fix their eyes for the day on the broad 
shoulders of some obe« 4 ) farmer or V(<teran sriaire ; they undertake 
to escrnl young ladi<*.s who coniine them.-olves to the part of 
lookers-on; they follow each other through gaps like sheep, 
or wait with more or loss patience till gales are opened; 
and should they chance to turn up at t)»e end, they have hjul 
the maximum oV iioaccftil exercise with the ininiuunii of possible 
dangers. CusiiaUies will happen nevoilheloss. There are tlio 
men who go gallantly and go straight. There is the liard-riding 
contingent of broak-ucck outsiders, who will lly over a fence 
even if there bo a g.ate standing open ut their elbow; who com¬ 
pete for niount.s on the half-broken hor.si,*s they undertake to show 
off and sell* So that necks xvill sotutMune-rbe broken, although 
there seems to be a Bpvidence that take;i t he rocKlcss under its 
ojiecial charge. For it is wonderful Jiovv gentlemen wdio have 
apparently had fearful “ cruiuplers ” pick theajselves up and got 
on their legs again as if nothing partieiilar had hiij)peued ; or at 
worst, how olten they escape with mere bruises, a dislocated 
shoulder, or a broken collar-bone. What does go f.ir towards 
multinlying accidents nowadays is tho growing crowd that gathers 
at BUDurban meets with certain popular packs. These will 
scramble at the solitary gap, knowing well that thera is a rush 
behind them; and should imy unfortunate have the ill-luck to go 
down, he is sure to have somebody else on his shoulders, Half 
the men can hardly be said to bo iider.s; they have taken to 
eque.strianisui lato in life, and have neither judgment, seat, nor 
control of their horses. Not a few of the horses have been hired 
irom standing at livery, and develop latent vices under sudden 
provocation. Kickers are brought into crushes, and shattered limbs 
Me the consequence. Bolters take the bit in the comor of their 
jaws, and carry Jhe rider along Mazeppa-Hke at their mercy. 
Above all, in too many hunting districts xvira-fencing is coming 
into favour with the farmers, and a more perilous trap for the 
unwary it is hardly posdble to devise. You see nothing of the 
Datol wire os you have pulled yours^ together for a rush at 
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ihe blind hedgerow; when the eudden catch and shock rolls 
horse and man into a heap, and the former may have to be 
quickly put out of his misery, while the latter is a mass of com¬ 
pound fractures. 

It is probable that shooting accidents have been increasing 
likewise, although we have no access to statistics on the sub¬ 
ject, It is true that breechloaders must be safer than muzzle- 
loaders. With the breechloaders you have none of those mishaps 
in charging which ;were such a fruitful source of accident before. 
The muzzle must necessarily be pointed away from the novice 
while ho is slipping the cartridges into the chambers, and it is hard 
luck indeed if he shoots anybody else. But, on the other hand, 
shooting, like hunting, is being popularized among people who 
have never been bred to it. We are inclined to believe that no man 
who has taken to it late in life can be a very safe companion on a 
shooting expedition. When you have carried a gun ever since 
you could stagger under a single-barrel, and before your fingers 
could be trusted with the control of the locks, extreme caution 
has almost developed into an instinct. Unconsciously you point 
your gun in positions where it can do no possible hurin to any¬ 
body in the improbable event of its going olf. Naturally you take 
it on full-oock when you are climbing a fence or pushing through 
a hedge. When you hand it to the keeper or a friend, you always 
offer him the stock. But what is simple matter of instinct with 
the old stager is an eilbrt of memory with the Cockney turned 
sportsman. Nineteen times out of twenty he may remember that 
he must be capful, but the twentieth time he is thinking of 
something else^Stfr ho is sullering from fatigue and oblivious of 
everything. It is not very often that ho has to^ pay the 
penalty of his negligonr«,*biit now and then ho will have a 
terrible awakening. And nowadays half the world is in the 
habit of taking an occasional shooting holiday. Wealthy 
City men rent their moors end forests, whither they invito 
troops of town-bred friends who have rarely handled a gun or a 
rifle. Fanners who have the right of sporting over their holdings 
ofiur a day's amusement to acquaintances who come out from the 
county town. Tradesmen and tenants are assembled for the 
annual rook-shooting, , Farm-labourers and miners are perpetually 
poaching. Cockney visitors to our innumerable watering-places 
go out sea-fowl shooting in rocking boats. Pigeon matches and 
sparrow matches are gut up in .thousands of public-houses among 
the idle, disreputable, half-drunken loafers who manage somehow 
to scrape together the requisite entry mone}^ If we take all 
these things into consideration, it is matter at once of amaze¬ 
ment and congratulation that gun accidents are not infinitely more 
common than they are. 


^ , PKOVIDENT CLUD?. 

A S the year draws towards its close, a peculiar kind of com¬ 
mensal “paper ' begins to quicken the slow-moving trade of 
little country towns. It is recognized in provincial cities, and 
takes some rank even among the securities of metropolitan credit, 
chiefly beyond the three-mile circle of the General Post Ollice. 
It does not circulate, as it is not transferable, unless in the way that 
a railway return ticket may be so, for want of means of detecting the 
transfer; and, although it is a sort of cheque, even the ingenuity 
of Mr. Gladstone has failed to secure it fur the ubiquitous penny 
stamp. This is the ** ticket ” of the Provident and Clothing Club, 
whicli is honoured every whe^ro by payment in the form of drapery, 
tailoring, boots, and coals. Many of our readers will remember 
that they are annually made aware of the existence of this in¬ 
stitution by a request from a lady of their acquaintance or neigh¬ 
bourhood for some trifling subscription soou after the close of the 
autumn holidays. The principle of a system very wide in its 
ramifications may deserve some critical notice; especially as it 
rents on the eumliination or confusion of two distinct and, accord¬ 
ing to a modern view, coutmdictory and mutually destructive con¬ 
ditions—the habit of thrift, and that of dependence on almsgiving, 
Probably its true character may be shown to be not so much 
anomaUnis os transitional; and it may reasonably be expected to 
die out 08 it succeeds in accomplishing the maiu purpose of its 
estsblishment. 

The charities of St. Thomas’s Day are of long standing in Eng¬ 
lish local history. The ancient benefactor of the i)firish has been 
degraded and discanonized now, and his benefits are supposed to 
be capable of pi'eservatiou only by being kept out of sight. Nature 
itself, we know, provides for the security of the ivoaker creatures 
against their enemies by rendering them inconspicuous, and the 
disappearance of scarlet cloaks has remarkably cuincided with the 
appoiiitmoiit aud activity of the Charity Commissioners. As 
endowed beuefactions have gradually cease«l and the old pirochial 
bequests have been diverted into the legacy lists of Societies, an 
outpouring of Christmas gifts hivs taken their place, itself already 
in process of absorpUou by the all-devouring Treasurer with bis 
baukero and his annual report. A large class of the population 
hereditarily accustomed to look for annual doles could not readily 
and at once be taught to save; and it was the object of the Pro¬ 
vident Club movement to teach tliis lesson. It was tbeiefore 
ptoclically unavoidable that the system, ae originally framed, 
should admit an element of bribery; and that,^ as children ai« 
taught to read by elementary cards in very huge type, so the doc¬ 
trine of interest upon savings should be iliustruted*by an excessive 
peroeutsge. If tills custom of inordinate premiums calls for 


censure and disoounigement in oor present social position, it li 
only, to carry out the analogy just suggested, becauae we do not 
find it necessary or convenient to print newapapers in letters an 
inch high. The Provident Club is a cognate, hut not an identical 
iostitunon with the Friendly Society; and with the latter in it» 
various forms we are not now concerned. Whether the Friendlr 
Society takes the shape of the old village Club which used to “ walk^ 
on Whitflun-Monday, and to disturb the accustomed ri nal of the 
parish church with brass wind-instruments of wonderful shaM onda 
music as overpowering and multitudinous as tliatof Nebuchpinezzar’ 
the King, orassumee the severer outline of aTrade-Union, or exhibite 
the gigantic proportions of the Oddfellows' or Foresters' Order; 
in every case it is on insurance office against certain specified con¬ 
tingencies, and not a bank for ordinary savings, which the Provi¬ 
dent Club professes to be. The simplest and most usual object of' 
such a club as a part of the parochial organization ” has been, 
as we have already noticed, to form a reserve of savings for pro¬ 
viding, or assisting to provide, the family store of winter clothing 
and coal; and the need for such machinery is still evident where 
no public bank for savings is within easy reach. Some arrange¬ 
ment of the kind becomes practically one of the essential con¬ 
ditions of thrift among the wage-earning ol^Mes. It is easy to 
allege the theoretical possibility of private hoarding of pende after 
the missionary-box fashion; but such a store is always likely to 
be visited on small occasions by its owner, and it is besides an 
unsafe experiment to leave a missionary-box ” about, in con¬ 
sequence of the temptation which it throws in the way of others. 
Every one who desires to control a tendency to needless expendi-. 
ture of small sums knows the advantage of having a tuinly- 
furnished purse in hia pocket and a restricted rule for the 
domestic cash-box, his available balance being in reserve at his 
banker’s; and this is the advantage secured by the Provident 
Club. But these clubs, as they exist, qualify their value in this 
respect by the large eleemosynary element which they contain,, 
ana which renders them unsuitable as bonks for independent 
labourers and artisans. The exceptional instances in which they 
are worked for '* denominational ” purposes—as in a case some years 
since whore the ‘‘ club-money ” was taken after church on Sunday 
afternoons from depositors onl; who had been present at the service— 
may be put out of sight; and the “ premiums ” ofllered to children 
for attendance at school are outside the question, because a tip 
of half-H-crown to a schoolboy may be perfectly correct where tho 
customs of society would not allow the ofler of a sovereign tc^ his- 
father. The true aim of the Provident Club should be to a^ord 
the means for practising thrift without subjecting the depositor to 
the imputation, either iu his own opinion or in that of his neigh¬ 
bours, of being a recipient of charity and this imputation is not 
merely encouraged, but justified, by the prevalent system of 
premiums. 

Such a charge will perhaps he resented with some asperity by the* 
clergy, and with some display of wounded feeling by the ladies, who 
commonly are the managers of these institutions. ^^Everv one 
ex]iectB,” they say, a little interest for his money; and it is but 
a little interest which we add to the deposits, after all.” Thia 
plea of a little interest” is plausible enough at first sight, and i» 
worth some closer examination. The extent to which ** a littto 
interest ” appears reasonable differs, as most people know, accord¬ 
ing to the opinion of the owner of the principal. Twenty per 
cent, may be thought rather moderate where forty is to be had for 
the asking; sixty may be tried at times, but always with a pos¬ 
sible risk of an appeal to the law courts and an exposure. A rate 
of cent, per cent, is reserved, as the rule of receipt, fur a limited 
number of money-lenders, and as that of payment, for an unlimited 
number of Provident Club-manajgers. We must beg the lady- 
reader to pause for a moment betere she gives expression, as re¬ 
gards the present writer, to the Duke of Wellingion's totto voce 
comment ou the speech of some civilian peer, ** That's all he knowa 
about it.” A rate ^^per cent.,” we venture to remind her, aa 
applied to interest or dividends, always implies tbe measuring 
period per annum ”; and ])orhaps she will do us the favour 
of making a little calculation on this basis as to the very 
familiar “premium of twopence in the shilling.” Taking a 
monthly club-day for convenience of reckoning, instead of a 
weekly payment, the punctual depositor will pay a shilling 
from November to October inclusive, receiving the “ ticket,” with 
the premium added, on tiie November club-day following. The 
first of these payments will have been running the whole year, and 
its twopence will represent interest at the rate of i6^ per cent; 
but tbe last, having run just one mouth, will be credited with a 
twelvefold multiple of that proportion, t.0. 200 per cent.; and tb& 
average “ interest ” on the last four payments will exceed tbe 
“ cent per cent.” which we have quom. Where the ingenious 
device known among depositors as “ paying up the back ” w per¬ 
mitted, this mine of rich percentages may be worked with great 
advantage by means of tbe extra earnings of baymaking and 
harvest. It is evident that additions utou scale to the amount 
deposited are in the nature, not of interest, but of alms. It 
is also plain that the amount of allowed ^posits must in each case 
be limited by the sums available for providing the premium; and 
also that a system so obviously eleemosynary will be chiefly at¬ 
tractive to women, as is found in experience to be the fact, and 
that it will not be popular with the men, or otherwise than indi¬ 
rectly recognized by them. As a means for tbe general encourage¬ 
ment of saving it is thus shown to fid! by its inadequacy; and 
many sound objections may be taken to the praedee of j^yx^t bly 
tickets drawn on shopkeepers, instead of in cash. “How non 1 
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popoie to a Belf*respe6liiig artisan or labourer that Ue should 
take a ticket for troueom to a shop P” was a question put twenty 
yeeurs ago by an experienced Loodon clergyman in detence of his 
refusal to sanction the common practice. 

The entire separation of the eleemosynary principle from the 
arrangviments for encouraging thrift is in itself desirable, mid may 
now be r^arded as generally practicable. The establishment of 
the l^oat Office Savinge Banks has not yet fully provided for the 
oimyerdeoee of the whole people; but the extension of the existing 
rides is both easy and probable. Meanwhile the experience of 
manibilll of local ** penny banks/’ as they am popularly, though 
incorr^lv, designated, goes to show that there is no nec^sr'ity in 
order to their success that any interest should he given at all. No 
interest ought in any case to be given beyond that which is 
received from the sources iu which the aggregate fund is invested; 
and this will always be very small after paying the expenses 
put of pocket involved In the management. An exact distribution 
of such interest would be impossihlo, and an approximate scale, 
omitting fractions, as adopted by the Post Office, could alone be 
admitted. The labour of calculation would in this case be eou- 
siderable, and after all would be labour lost, for the small accre¬ 
tions of interest tm not cared for by depositors. The work of 
book-keeping for a provident fund has been reduced to great 
simplicity by a rule requiring any withdrawal to extend to the 
whole amount of the deposit, the account being open for Venowal 
on a succeeding day; wuereus, if drawing accounts are allowed, 
a depositor’s ledger and pass-cards on the principle of an ordinary 
banking account are indispensable. 

In what has been already written we may seem to have laid 
ourselves open to the charge of a sweeping condeumatiou of all 
charitable gilts except such as may be called forth by the extreme 
of poverty, usually described as destitution.” Wo hav«t no 
intention or desiro to discourage, much less to* condemn, these 
acts of neighbourly kindness; our argument being simply that Iwoon- 
tirely distinct nuilters should be kept each in its own separate pro¬ 
vince, instead of being mixed up and confounded with each otner, 
os well iu idea as in fact. If it is desirable to give one’s neigh¬ 
bours facilities for banking, that is a matter of business to be con¬ 
ducted on business principles. If it is agreeable to oil the wheels 
of life h^ an occasional prusimt, or even by a somowbat general 
distribution of presents, ny all means lot tho kindly impulse be 
carried into execution. But, for tho sake of giver and receiver 
alike, the nature of such gifts ought to he carefully kept in view. 
They are spoiled by any suspicion of palroiiage on one side, and 
by any appearance of being claimed as a right on the other. Of 
the occasional introduction of sucli gifts as an element of value 
into the calculation of a labiiuring family's earnings we can only 
speak with strong reprobation. In themselves they do not aflect 
the independence of their receivers, or carry with thorn any taint 
of pauperization. A cottager s wife may accept a preseut of a 
blanket just as much as a lady may accept a present of an Indian 
shawl; and a few pounds of beef, by way of extra provision for a 
labourer’s table, difler only iu artistic etloct from the game or the 
grapes which the rector is by no means indisposed to welcome 
when they make their appearance with the squires compliments.” 
Nor is any dltferenco of principle involved in the somewhat general 
shower of such comforts whicii may fall upon a country parisli at 
Ohristmas or some similar season. The rector knows perfectly 
well tliat the s(][uirc’s gamekeeper has a long round of calls to make 
after the shooting-party, and that it is not iu his larder alone that 
tho brace of pheasants will hang. Only, as he would feel some 
reasonable siu’prise if tho present of the game were oll'ered lo him 
conditionally on his producing satisfactory evidence that ho had 
discharged his tailor’s account, it might be as well that he sliould 
reconsider any regulations made by himself, or inherited from his 
predecessor, by which 'the distribution of tho winter presents in 
the parish is m any way associated with aiTangements for con¬ 
venience of saving through the agency of the parochial Provident 
Club. 


THE CAITLE SHOW. 

T he Smithfleld Club’s show this year is an improvement upon 
thc^ last. The number of animals exhibited is larger and the 
quality is better. The increase iu numbers is, however, only slight, 
owing to a foiling off in the entries of sheep. The cattle and pig 
classes are more fully represented. The year has been favourable for 
grazing. Grass and hay are abundant, roots plentiful, and all 
other kinds of food cheap. We see tho result at the Agricultural 
HaU in larger entries ana improved condition. Yet the number of 
beoela is much below what it once was. One explanation is that 
the rule of the Club excluding animals which have been exhibited 
elsewhere within a monUi previously keeps out many which would 
otherwise bo sent. The Birmingham pe^e, whose own show is 
held just a week before that at Islington, lay special stress upon 
this argument. It is prolnble that the rule has some effect in the 
way complained of*, yet we should he sorry to see it therefore 
rescinded. If exhibitions of this kind are as beneficial as is gene¬ 
rally beUeved, it is desirable that encouragement to com¬ 
pete stmuld be ofTeied to the largest number of persons; and 
would npt be done if all the valuable prizes at the principal 
riiows.of riie kingdom were to be gained l:y the same competitors. 
The wipner of the Champion rlate at laUngton, for example, 
oipM off no 4»wer than four prizes, worth togatlur ztjjf,, as 


the best animal, the best heifer, the best sb6rt-hom, and the best 
of her class. It is almost oertaut that, had she bcMn at Bingk^ 
Hall, she would there also have earned everything before her. It 
is surely much better in tho interests of agriculture that the field 
thore should have been left o|jen to other competitors. If the 
Birnungbam peoide are of opinion that the rule acts uuffivourably 
on tlmir show, tue remedy is obvious. They are wealthy enough 
and public-spiritqd enough to increase the number and value o£ 
the prizes until thoy attract all tho choice stock of the kingdom. 
A more potent cause of the. scanty attendance at these shows is 
tho Brivy Council regulations restricting the conveyance of cattle 
through the country. At the Smithfield Club’s dinner on Tuesday 
evening a hope was expressed that it may he possible twelve 
mouths hence to relax the rigour of these regulations, at 
least in favour of tho Club. That the hope may bo 
fulfilled every one will join in wishing; but wo confess 
we are not very sanguine in the matter, It^ has just 
been announced that rinderpest, whicb, if not indigenous to 
linssia and roland, is domiciled in those countries, has been 
carried across the border into Germany. AVe must npprohend, 
tliertifore, a spread of the plague ; and, if it occurs, a reltuiatioii of 
watchfulness is not to be thought of. Even apart from rinderpest, 
it is hardly rensotiablo to expect a Stamping out of foot and mouth 
disease and of pleuro-pneumonia in the course of a twelvemonth. 
We are not inclined to expect, then, an early restoration of iho 
freedom of locomotion formerly granted to cattle, and therefore 
we do not look for much increaso in iho attendance at shows. 

The improvement in both quantity and observable at 

the Agricultural Hall this week is an encourap|g symptom as 
regards our meat supply. Whether it is more than tempomry we 
must wait to leurn. Wo have already observed tliat the year has 
been favourable to the breeder and the grazier, Tho exemption 
from serious disease also helps lo encourage"those cltiases to add to 
their docks and herds. And the oxtraordiiiary cheapness of 
corn tends to direct attention to tho raising and feeding of 
stock. We accordingly find, when the agricultural returns were 
collected, that the number of horned cattle had increased one per 
cent, since last year. On the other hand, both sheep and pigs 
were less numerous. How far tho increase in cattle is due to tlie 
more favourable season it ia too early to decide, but it is significant 
that amongst stockmaslers, as well as among tillage farmers, 
tho complaints are loud and general of the severity of foreign 
competition. Mr. Gillen tells us that some of the col¬ 
lectors of the Agricultural Hetums speak of tlio eil'ect of the 
importation of American beef in diminishing herds and iloclcs. 
The cheapness of American bacon is also referred to os 
one cause of the decrease of pigs. The farmers' own cfuie is- 
well known. They allege that during the past quarter of a 
century rents and wages have risen inoroinately, and consequently 
that tho margin of their own profits has been so narrowed as to 
loiivo them unable to meet the full of prices due to increasing 
competition. They declare, therefore, tnat a reduction of both 
rent and wages is necessary to enable them, to live. They add 
that the restrictions imposed upon farming by antiquated 
covenants must be removed. 'Mr. Oaird stamps these demands 
with his high authority, and, in fact, the process of 
reducing rents and wages has already begun. We may doubt, 
however, whether a reform in these respects would alone 
snffice to restore British agriculture to tho prosperity which 
ought to belong to it. Mr. Caird, iu his interesting review of the 
progress of that agriculture during the past quarter of a century, 
finds no absolute advance. The most that ho can say is that 
farming iu general is now nearer the level of the best than was 
the case fivo-and-twenty years ago. For some reason or other, 
farmei's have not kept pace with manufacturers, workers in 
minerals, shipowners, and commercial men generally, in the con¬ 
stant efiprt at improvement and development. The transformation 
eilucted in all other industries has been arrested in agriculture. 
We have capitalist fanners; but, with rai'e exceptions, the)' ore 
not men of business, carrying on their operations m the business 
spirit. To a greater or less extent they are farmers because the 
life is pleasant, healthful, and easy, and because it gains them 
a sort of consideration whicb the iame capital would not 
acquire for them in tho towns. Men of this stump possibly 
get on better with the landowners, who themselves are 
usually not men of business. But they are ill adapted 
to compete with tlieir sharp American rivals. We need 
then a better instriicUid, better trained, and more commercial 
class of farmers. Had wo such a class, they would not go on 
laying down, year after vear; more land in permanent pasturo. 
Glass feeding was natural ii| the days the means of storing 
up food for the winter were unknowA, when even rich people 
lived upon salt meat for a part of the year. But in these days of 
scientific farming^ it is an anachronism. Proper housing, careful 
tending, and a judicious selection of the most nutritious foods 
would economize provisions, shorten the time of fattening, and 
render the meat more tender. The farmer would thus benefit both 
by the reduction of the cost of production and by the improve¬ 
ment in the quali^. There ia also much room for improve¬ 
ment in the trade ror distributing meat to the consumers. That 
does not lie within the farmer’s province; but its influence upou 
Ms interests would be great. To take a ringle instance, the whole¬ 
sale price of beef at the present moment In London ranges from 
fifepenoe to sevenpence-haUpenny m pound; what the 
r^ail wioe Is every hoostdiMder Imowa. It as difficult 
to botwfe ^tt rim di te eaoe Is absorbed by the legin* 
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timattt fioii of diitvibatio& and tha fab profito of tba 
dealers. There mitst be enormous wnstSy and possibly theze are 
alsOf as alleged, exorbitant prohts. If thuf could be remedied, 
and an appreciable reduction made in the price, the increased 
demand for meat would immensely benefit the farmers. 

As regards the foreign competition which has already so 
deeply affected our cattle-farmers, it continues to increase. 
The Board of Trade returns issued l^t Monday show that during 
the eleven months of this vear the number of live animals of all 
hinds imported has exceeded the number in the corresponding 
period ol last year very largelv. There has also been a great 
augmentation in the imports of boi^oi) and of American beef. The 
steady growth of the American deod-moat trade is very remark¬ 
able. It is tn be home in mind, however, that its permanent 
practicability has not yet been really tested. The United States 
have not yet recovered from the extreme depression through which 
they have been passing during the last five years. Wages were never 
so low, employment in the large towns is very scarce, and conse¬ 
quently the purchasing power ol’ the masses of the people is seriously 
i^uced. When pros^ierity returns, when business becomes active 
and wages rise, the consumption of meat will increase, and this will 
tend to raise tlie price. It may be that the flocks and herds of the 
country are amply sufficient to satisfy the increased demand with¬ 
out such an enhancoment of price as would make export to Europe 
unprofitable. But anotlier set of causes will also come into play. 
The revival of business activity will augment all branches of trade 
between this country and America, and will raise freights and rail¬ 
way charges. The existing Atlantic fieets were built to transport 
a commerce of vastly greater dimensions than now exists. When 
the shrinkage took place the owners of those fleets were glad to 
employ them in any way that oilered, and they ma^^le such charges 
as permitted the growth of the dead-moat trado. It remains to be 
seen whether that trade can survive a rise of freights and of rail¬ 
way charges, as well ns an enhanced home demand. If it can, there 
is no limit to its possible development. Our homo meat supplv, as 
we have seen, is at the best smtioiiary, and the Oontinontul live- 
cattle trade is also sure to dwindle down. To the dead-meat trade, 
therefore, we have mainly to look. Its growth and prosperity 
would be greatly helped by the reorganization of the arrangements 
for distribution to wnich we have already referred. At present 
our means for storing up our supplies and* keeping them, even for 
a few days, are so defective that in warm summer weather the 
trade is almost brought to a standstill. But thera is no reason why 
it should be so. If meat can be carried across the Atlantic, it 
clearly could be conveyed from the sea-coast to any point in this 
narrow little island, and kept long enough to permit of distribu¬ 
tion to the consumers. The solution of the problem needs only 
intelligence and capital. They will, no doubt, bo sooner or later 
forthcoming, and we may expect that the benefit will be shared 
by our own fisrmeis. 


WINTER OPERA. 

T he histoTTof Weber’s Oheren^ which was revived on Saturday 
last at Her Majesty’s Theatre, ofiers some curious and in- 
tarestiqig points. In 1824, as we learn from Mr. Palgrave Simpson’s 
cxcelleilit translation of Baron Von Weberis Life of the composer, 
after the Freitchutz had created a vast enthusiasm in England, 
Ohorles Kemble, then lessee of Govent Garden, wrote to Wel^r 
asking him to come over and conduct representations of tho 
and iVectosa, and to write a new opera for his theatre. 
When tho proposal was accepted Kemble wrote i^ain, ** ofiering 
1^ the choice of his own subject, but begging him at the same 
'time to select athoTOughly German one, and suggesting either * Eausi’ 
cr * Oberon.’ Weber eagerly seized upon the idea of latter. 
The subject was so completely congenial to the very essence of his 
genius. He entreated that the book might be transmitted to him 
with the least possible delayPeople of a speculative turn of mind 
may amuse themsolves with imkginiugwhat would have happened if 
Weber had taken Faust instead of Oberon, Having chosen his 
subject the comiX)3sr, with characteristic energy, set to work at 
once to study English. ** It was his duty, he conceived, to compose 
for the English people in their own spirit and with a competent 
knowledj^ of their tongue.” It could be wished perhaps, having 
Irewd to this circumstwee, tliat in a representation where not one 
of the principal parts is taken by an Italian, the chormiuff words 
of Mr. Planchd might be given instead of the Italianized libretto. 
But no doubt there are some people who would think very little 
of an opera unless it were sung in a jangnage which they impez^ 
fectly comprehend; and Italian certainly has one advantage 
over Englm in that faulty prtinunciation passes unnoticed 
in it. On February 19, 1825, Weber wrote (in English) I 
to Mr. Planch^, from whom he had received the whole 
book of the opera;—These two acta are also filled with the 
greatest beauties. 1 embrace the whole in love, and will endeavour 
not to remain behind you. To this acknowledgment of your work 
you can give credit the more, as I suhst repeat that the cut of the 
whole is very foreign to all my ideaeiand maxims. Tho intermixing 
of so many princinal actors who do not sing, the omission of the 
mo^in the most important moments—these things deprive 
our‘Oberon’ the title of aaopera, and will make him unfit for 
another theatres in Europe; which is a ve^ bad thing for me 
lA demtu. You have so Wl conatroed mv first 
that I cMtlium pioposili in ooafidrai» to your kMness^ 


.... Now wish I yet a unad aria for Shersenun (when he dis* 
covers the hom) in which Fatima’s lamentstioiia unite, and dose 
the scene with a beautifal contrast. Qh, dear sir, whht would 
not we produce, if we were living in the same town 1 ^ Then he 
went on to of his business arrangements with Kemble, and 
ended bv saying, “ Pardon, dear sir, wat I am molesting you 
with things you -cannot bo intero^ed in; but poett and cem- 
posers live together in a sort of angel’s marriage, which demands 
reciprocal trust. And now it is truly time to end my very 
checkered epistle.” In 1826 Weber, terribly ill, came to iJbndon, 
and on his first afpearance at Oovent Garden during a’ per¬ 
formance of Mob Moy^ was recognized hy some one in the audience 
and received with a storm of applause. On the 9th of March 
tho rehearsals of Oberon began. The comimser wrote to his 
wife1 was jperfectly surprised to find how well everything 
went. 1 am fully content with my solo singers; but unfortiinatriy 
my prima donna is ill, and the production must be delayed. The 
young fellow who was to have sung Puck has lost his voice; but 
I have a charming girl who is very clever, and sings capitally. 
An immense deal is done for the scenery and machinery: all 
I have seen is beautifully imagined; and the costumes nave 
been indicated by the author with infinite taste and fancy.” 
Brahnm was to play Sir Huon, Miss Platon Kezia, Madame Vestris 
Fatima, Fawcett Snorasmin, and Bland Oberon. The rehearsala, 
of which there were sixteen in all, did not of course go with per¬ 
fect smoothness. Braham found his air too high and wanted a 
grand bravura song instead. New words were supplied, and “ on 
this composition, which in style and treatment was altogether 
contrary to his views, Weber set to work unwillingly.” ‘‘ I hate 
the whole business,’’ he wrote to his wife, but whet is to be 
doue P Braham is the idol of the public, and so I must swallow 
the bitter potion, , , . and I so love my original air, I shall keep it 
for Germany you may be very sure.” On one occasion Mias Goward, 
who sang the mermaid’s song behind tho scenes, could not keep in 
time with tho band. Cut tmt out,” cried the stage-manager im¬ 
patiently. Weber, who had been listening unperceived, cried, 
“What do you mean? I'll aoou show you how it will go,” and 
mounted to the conductor’s desk. Then, “ after pointing out tho 
place where the singer could be.st be beard, and directing tho duo 
tone of the band, he soon showed indeed that bis wondrous song 
would, could, and should ‘ go.’ ” On the 9th of April Weber, 
thinking his work completed, wrote at the end of the score, accord¬ 
ing to his custom, 80U Dbq Gloria. But after this he hod to supply 
yet another air for Braham. The first performance of the opera 
took place on the 12th of April. Weber, on appearing in tho 
orchestra, was greeted with a tremendous burst of enthusiasm ; 
the whole of the opera was received with ** incessant and up¬ 
roarious applause,” and at tho end the composer was called before 
tho curtain. “It was the first time,” according to Baron von 
Weber, “ such a demons^tion bad taken place in England. The 
newspaper's almost unanimously condemned the transplantation of 
this Continental custom to the' English boards, but gave credit to 
Weber for the modest manner in which he had come forward. 
It was looked upon as his expression of antipathy to such 
ovations.” 

It may- seem curious that an opera which at first created so 
much enthusiasm should of late years have had comparatively so 
little popularity. But, for one thing, Weber’s s^le was then as 
new as a few years ago was Herr Wagner's to a London audience. 
Now, the chief attraction of Oberon lies in its beautiful melodies. 
Then, tho critics “almost unanimously expressed their disappoint¬ 
ment and vexation at the want of melody and the difficult nature 
of the music in Weber’s new opera. Many maintained that it 
contained no melody whatever. Those who admitted that this 
was not entirely the case asserted that such melody os there was 
had been crashed by the exuberance of the instrumental aocom- 
panimeuta. Some expressed the hope that a frequent hearing of 
the music might reveal beauties which had escaped the unprac¬ 
tised ear at first.” What Herr Wegner has been to many critics 
of our day Weber was to many of his, who no doubt had grown 
so ^accustomed to what Hart'Wagner or one of his disciples de¬ 
scribed as the twanging of a big guitar, that any departure from it 
wan at^iri^t outside their comprehension. Besides the fact that 
the music has no longer tho attraction of strangeness or heresy, 
one may take into account that the opera is essentially undramatio; 
and that, as we have said, the charm of graceful writing in the words 
which it originally possessed is lost by the substitution of the inane 
Italian libretto for Mr. Plancbd's verse. ** Wieland’s Oberon/* the 
Baron von Weber justly says, “is an admirable narrative poem, 
owing a great portion of its excellence to its form os an epic. It 
was the natural result of this very embodiment of the subject 
that it was almost impossible to bestow upon the story the form 
of a drama. . . . The characters could thus never act themselves; 
they necessarily became mere puppets, the strings of whdch.are all 
too clearly seen without distinct life or individuality; their doings 
could command but little interest; their fate create no sjrnpa^. 
Not one indeed, with the exception perhaps of Fatima, goes to the 
hearts of the audience.” 

Mme. Trebelli, whose complete art would cotaspri any part whldh 
she undertook to “ go to the hearts of an audi^oe,” appeared ii 
Fatima in the present revivM of the opera; and hit pMfonmmee 
stood alone among the others as one n which one could derifto 
no alteration. Mme. Trabrili, if she eotdd' not act, would stEl 
enforce admiration by the perfect style of her singing ■UtaA 
the beauty of her wnoe; aiEm. if the sitiietlon were revetiaiL 
might'flxma> 







did, by the exesUM^iif bMr As one admirable point in a 

perjformanee of me merit, we may mention the air in the last act, 
"Oh! Arabj, dear Ajfaly,” whicn was deliyered with the per¬ 
fection of grace, skiil, ana tendemesa. There seems no adequate 
reason for retaining: in these days the song of The Oharge of 
Obvietisn Chivalry,” which Weber wrote in unwillingly for 
Braham in the part of Sir Hucm; and Signor Gillandi, who on 
Saturday hiat seemed to be sufTering both from a cold and nervous¬ 
ness, was ^perhaps not to be greatly blamed for breaking down 
at one point in it. Many Continental audiences would have hissed 
, him. Soundly. That at Her Majesty’s, with^leasant and proper 
generosity, took the earliest opportunity of showing their pity for 
his misfortune, and inspiring him with a confidence that seemed 
to improve his sing'eg for the rest of the opera. Later on, 
however, some part oi; the audience detracted from the value of 
• this good deed by expressing disapprobation of Signor Carrion as 
Oberon, merely, it would seem, because bis physical resources are 
unequal to a great sti'ain. With the exception of some false in¬ 
tonation in the first scene, which passed unnoticed, Signor Carrion 
sang well and steadily, if drily, throughout; and tlm dryness is 
probably due to the undeniable fact that he has not a large 
voice. 

Mme. Pappenheim, as Bezia, appeared to have adopted Herr 
Behrens’s • favourite device of choosing a key just a trifle difiererit 
from that of the band, and sticking to it. Apart from this, 
she must be credited with having sung Ocean, thou Mighty 
Monster,” in an efibetivo declamatory styloi Miss Purdy sang 
well aud steadily ns Puck, but was unfortunate in her costume, 
which seemed borrowed from a forthcoming pantomime. Signor 
Mendioroz was probably as good as was Mr, Fawcett in 1826 os 
Shorosuiin. Mile. Hiuermoisier sang, as she always does, with I 
excellent ai*! and fueling ns the Mermaid. The chorus and baud I 
were, on the whole, good, although tho beauty of the overture | 
was marred by a want of light and shmle. The scenery and stage ; 
management were far better than has of late been usual. A ! 
certain vagueness in the movements of the rising sun in the storm j 
scene was curious, if not beautiful; and the ingenious device in ' 
the same scone for twinkling stars would have been more efiective ' 
if it had not been conilned to a narrow space in the very middle 1 
of the stage. 

Mr. Sima Beeves, who appeared ns Sir Huon, when 06 <?rcm was 
given several years ago, uas been singing as Tom Tug in the 
iVfif.p.nn(m aud ns Macheath in The Beggar^ Opera at Covent 
Carden. The exquisite quality of Mr. Sims Beeves’s voice and the 
wonderful delicacy with which he uses it.seem unchanged; and 
his whole performance of Macheaih made one regret again that 
bo has been seen so little on the operatic stage. The delivery of 
“ How happy could I be with either” was in every sense mas¬ 
terly, giving without a touch of exaggeration the proper colour to 
the situation. Mr. Siins Beeves gave throughout the piece a roost 
striking example of the value of a perfeotl^-tnuoed enunciation. 
While others seemed to be making gWt efiorta, and yet remained 
scarcely audible, ho, whether speaking or singing, apparently 
without the slightest exertion, made every note om syllable of 
his marvellous voice carry through the house. 


REVIEWS. 

THE AMEKICAN JOURNAL OF MATHEMATICS.* 

^ PHG latest-born of Universities, tlie monument of the munifi- 
X cence and enlightened foi'ethought of an American working¬ 
man, is already putting forth signs of an intellectual life and 
vigour worHiy of the most vcnemble or august of the academic 
suterhood. Tho American Journal of MathematkSf JPure and 
Appliedf issued under the auspices of the John Hopkins Univer¬ 
sity, may take rank with the Transactions of any educational 
or |diilosDphical body on either continent. In the choice of sub- 
jeOts treated, in depth,and breadth of scientific handling, and in 
Vha originality and power brought into play by their respective 
writers, this collection of papers, of wbion the third number has 
lately reached us, forms a coutiibution of the highest value to the 
mathematical thought of the day. Its pages, we are told in 
the opening notice, will at all times be open to contributions 
from alwoad, and the numbers before us are enriched by papers, 
not ficom the mother-country alone, but from the pens and in tho 
Unguago of French, German, aud Itfdian matliematioianB. The 
enlightened liberality of the trustees in guaranteeing a consider- 
a^ part of the pecuniary risk attaching to the entsrmrise has 
secured it the highest advantages in point of type and literary 
exeoatioo. It can claim to be the only journal of its special kind 
published with the ample quarto page which the mathemati|ian, 
to he reader or writer, knows how to ^preciate. In ji^eneral 
style and arrangement it may be said to follow and to vie with 
tl^ Vhikmpiliical Tranaaotiona of our own Boyal Society, For the 
high scisDtific standard of its contents, no less than for the aecu- 
raey and literary finish of the text, the subsoriburs and the 
pubHo have sm ample guarantee in the name of the editor. Pro- 
feasor Sylvester, whose loss to our own country is made up by the 
tokens he hcffc sends us of his persistent industry and vigour. 

The series makes an interesting heginning witn Profemor Simon 

• 'TkrAmm 4 m» Jourtud of Mathamutiei.Purt and Applied, Edttor 4 n- 
ToLUNoi. x,s,3. Bsltttnore; 
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NeweomBb^ahort bat pregnant note upon a bUss of 
which sutlaees might undergo in spaee of more then three dimsvi- 
sions. Were the material bodies Which surround ns placed und^ 
such freer and more enlarged conditions of space, tbob kifiematio 
suBcoptibilitiea would he increased in a manner which, at first 
sight and to all experience, would seem moat extraordinary. As 
one special case—the author not proposing to discuss the general 
theory of the subject—were a fourtli dimension added to space, 
a closed material surface or shell could be turned Inside out by 
simple iloxure, without either stretching or tearing. Connected 
with this is the ingenious derooustration of Professor Klein thatm 
space of this kind it would be impossible to tie a knot. This 
curious and, at first sigiit, paradoxical prohleai raises the whole 
question of the reality of manifold space and of its relation to 
natural, or Euclidian, geometry. Nowhere has this siugular expan- 
siou of modem algebra into what might seem tho world of fnblo l^n 
treated with greater clearness and sobriety of thought than in Mr. 
S^iottiswoode’s recent Dublin address. Are we to limit our con¬ 
ceptions of mathetuaiicnl quantities to the material conditions dic¬ 
tated by experience, or may wo so oxteud them as to imagine for 
every algebraical pri)blem involving mfiny variables a correspond¬ 
ing reality in geometry of as many dimensions P In manifold spooo 
tho mind hfis to deal with an ideal or byperpby sical world. If such 
space is to bo regarded ibrti while as a I'eality in the same sense as 
ordinary space, it is a mode of representation or a method which, 
having served its purpof-c, vanishes from the scene. “ Like a ram- 
bow, if we try to grasp it, it eliidt'S our very touch. But yet, like 
a rainbow, it arises out of real comlitions of known and tangible 
quantities; and, if rightly apprehended, it is a trae and valuable 
expression of natural laws, and serves a definite purpose in tho 
science of which it forms a part.” The student of the limitless ex- 
tensibn of smce-scionce is placed under groat obligations by Mr. 
0 . Bruce Halstod, of PrincoUm College, N.J., who in the third 
numbor of these Transactions brings together, under the title of 
“ Bibliography of Hyper-Space and Non-Kuclidian Geometry,” a 
list of sixty-two writers who have cuntributed to the development 
of the theory. It was only by a raistako, it is shown, that the 
parallel postulate” was futhored upon Euclid as an axiom, 
Peyrard's researches have shown it to have been kept by Euclid 
apart from the axioms, and to have boon classed with them only in 
modem times. Fn^m the vast number erf on satisfactory attempts at 
a formal proof of it, and the systematic development of the results 
obtainable firom its denial, sprang the non-Eucliaian or absolute geo¬ 
metry, As early as 1833 an account of these approximations was 
given by Hie late General IVrronet Thompson, who added an 
elaborate attempt of his own. This was a short time after the 
first announcement of his views by Lobaichowsky, and the earliest 
researches of Gauss. Since then groat strides have been made 

g iod into hyper-sjMtce by Bolyai, IHeinauo, and other eminent 
ontinental geometricians, as well as by Cayley, Sylvester, Salmon, 
and Olifibrd amongst ourselves. 

The free motion of three bodies in space has in its general form 
been long classed amongst insoluble pnihlems. Much has not¬ 
withstanding been done by means of partial or definite intention 
towards an approximate Holuti6u in special coses. By similar 
modificatioiis in the processes of integration there is reason to hope 
that Hie main difficulties involved in the inequalities of the moon’s 
motion may be attacked with ulUmate success. Approac|^ng the 
problem from the standpoint of mathematics rather'^thtt of 
practical astronomy, Mr. G. W. Hill, in a series of very able papers, 
gives us the means of knowing at least within what limits our 
solution is legitimate, and of carrying on the iuvestipUon so as to 
cover the whole ground of tim lunar theory. Simplifying the 
method of Delaunay, he diuiinisbes the number of unknown 
quantities and oquatious, aud shows that such co-ordinates and 
parameters may be selected that a much nearer approach may be 
had to the aeries of lunar motions, and at the same tinie the 
degree of their convergence augmented. In a succession of 
diltbrential equations he discusses the properties of motion 
derived from Jacobi’s integral. periodic developments of the 
lunar co-ordinates being divided mto classes of terms after tho 
manner of Euler in his last Lunar Theoiy, Mr. Hill proceeds to treat 
tlie following five classes of inuqualiiief!— 

1. Those which depend upon the ratio of the mean motions of 
the sun and moon. 

2. Those which proportional to the lunar eccentricitv. 

3. Those which are proportional to tho sine of the lunar 
inclination. 

4. Those which are proportional to the solar eccentricity. 

5. Those which are proportional to the solar parallax. 

Mr. Hdl’s method is sumciently ^neral to apply to the cases of 
ail satellites having long periods of revolution about their 
primaries. Limiting the application, however, in practice to the 
special case of our own secondary^ he shows how to deduce the 
co-efficients of the difi'erent terms of the lunar co-ordinates, and tho 
constant of lunar parallax, which astronomers have preferred to 
derive from direct observation of the moon. In the sequel,, the 
present valuable chapter being but an instalment, wo are promised 
graphical representations of the paths of the earth's xi^on, of the 
moons of four and three lunations, and of the moon ^^maxim^m 
lunation, showing their limits of deThiiio]i &om the primary or 
ideal ^pse. 

We pass with r^uctanoe over many papess of importance 
mid interest |a order that we may eoBceolrate our att9nth>n 
upon the lemnrkable eontrihatkm to edfenee made in the re- 
velatioa of Hie intimate bond.ofooiuiexi<m between two dmmt- 
ments of thought at first sight so widely apart as chemiitiy 
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ADd algebm; the purely abstract or transceodentel forms of 
miithematical theory haVinpf their physical counterpart in the 
laws or ibrmuleo in which chemical theory expreeses the ultimate 
combinations of the atoms or elementary constituents of matter. 
Fresofrea or adum}>ratious of this discovery have from time to 
time ilitled across the Held of sdontitic vision. Not to gro back to 
the balf-roythic oge of Pythagorean speculation, it has been felt to 
be a reality since Daltons announcement of the great law of the 
numerical combination of atoms, that all nature is rooted and 
mundcd in numlter and figure. Not only has a new departure 
been taken^ by chemistry from this definite standing-point, but 
roofs and illustrations of the same law have been found in the 
xed geometrical forms discriminating the classes of crystalline 
bodies, and in the infinitely varying yet homologous types of linear 
structure which comparative morphology shows us to exist througli 
the whole range of vegetable and animal organisms. That this in¬ 
stinctive senses of a wide and even universal harmony of structur 
or design, Unking together mathematical and material furius, has 
not as yet been brought within the compass of scientific proof, has 
been due to the want of a calculus or method of analysis and 
generalization adequate to the unification and the expression of defi¬ 
nite ranges of ideas so widely apart both in kind and in degree. In 
the Invariantive theory matheinaticiil science has now a key to the 
problem so long in nbeyanco. To one of those bursts of imagina¬ 
tion to which It is his habit to attribute the results of loug train.s 
of patient tltinking, the author ascribes his suddenly liuding 
pictured upon bis mental retina a clioniico-grapbic image, dis¬ 
tinctly embodying and illustrating the relations between nlgebraio 
forms and the numerical or quantitative bases of the new atomic 
theory. In assigning to Professor Kekuld of Donn the invention of 
that new theory of atomicity which stands to the old in a somewhat 
similar relation as the astronomy of Kepler to that of Ptolemy, or of 
Darwin’s system of nature to that of Liunieus, it would appear from 
a note appended to his first communication to have been urged 
upon the writer that ho has unconsciously done injustice to Dr. 
Tranhland as the real discoverer and earliest promulgator. It was, 
however, in casting about for the means of making intelligible to a 
mixed class of chemists, physicists, and biologists the grounds 
and objects of the modem nlgebm, that he himself hit upon 
the mine of thought which no here opens in Tkt* appUention 
the new atomic theory to the graphical repre»pntatiim of the 
*nvariant» and co-variants of binary yuanticSf which forms the 
most considerable, as well as the most characteristic, contribution 
to the Transactions before us. The chemical groundwork had 
indeed, he makes clear, been Bubstantially laid down by Professor 
Frankland in the courso of his researches into the ultimate 
units or constituents of matter, as well as by Sir D. Brodie in his 
Chemical Cahuius. The first conception of an analogy or law of 
equivalence between the formula) of the new atomic chemistry and 
those of thd new algebra was due, as Profoasor Sylvester with 
his characteristic geueroeity allows, to Professor ClifTord. The 
general law of reci])rocity has now been made good between 
the atomic and algebraic forms or processes, as well as in 
the representation of the atomic difibrences by a system 
of ** ^phs,” or geometrical figures, whereby the possible com¬ 
binations of chemical substances have been made symbolically 
visible to the 03^0. To the new scheme of physical types created by 
this casting anew of chemistry in an algebraical mould be has 
since given the name of isomerism, t.r. the determinstion of the 
number of combinations that can be formed under certain con¬ 
ditions between the constituents of groups each containing a 
given number of equivalent chemical atoms, the valences of the 
several groups being either independent or given linear functions of 
a certain number of independent ptir<tmeter8. Either the numbers 
of atoms may be given and the valences left indeterminate, or, in 
the inverse problem, the valences may be given and the numbers 
left indetenumato. The result is^ a general law of recijirocity, or 
radical rt)prescntation of forms difierentiaied os to weight, rank, 
order, grade, range, and multiplicity, in accord with correspond¬ 
ing degrees in the scale of quantics. Thus hydrogen, chlorine, 
bromine, or potassium wilt serve to denote so many distinct 
binary linear forms: oxygen, zinc, magnesium, &c., binary 
quadrics; boron, gold, tballium^^'ubicB; carbon, lead, silver, tin, 
quarries; nitrogen, nhospborus, arsefiic, antimony, &c., quintics; 
sulphur,, iron, ’ cobalt, nickel, &c., sextics. The sixth 
seems to Professor Silvester the highest deopree of valency at 
present recognizable ui natural substances. The factors of any 
mgebraical form may in this way be re^rded as in some sense the 
analogues of the rays of atomicity (Dr.Trankland's ^‘free bonds ”) 
in the equi-valent chemical atom. Nor is the decomposition 
of cliemical bodies less capable of graphic representation. From 
Glebsch's liindren Forrnen it is shown that auv homogeneous 

n il augmented by a suitable number of atoms of the same may 
ecoinposed in one or more ways and with new geometrical 
equivalents. To Professor Sylvestei; there appears every possi¬ 
bility of a mode being found of pamin||( in all cases from a graph 
to its reciprocal, though this ,recipi*ocity may be altogether of a 
dillerent kind from that which connects cortolated girders or 
framework in graphical statics. He subioiriaientative instances 
of sucli trauslormations. In tliis f^nd in the other directions 
pointed out in his suggestive paper be opens a boundless vista for 
smentinc investigation. Young chemists desirous of raising their 
science to its proper rank would, he rightly mges, act wisely in 
^mg themselves betimes tbe theory of algeMc 

What mechanics is to pbysit^a general algebraic «or- 
^lAdSogy seems destined to be to the cheauatry of the future* 


MEMOIR OF FRANCIS HODGSOII.* 

ITTfUNOIS HODGSON is described on the tirie-ps^ of ibis 
Inography by his son as ** scboliur, poet, and divine.” In not one 
of these capacities has bis fame survived tbe qparter of a century 
which has elapsed since his death. . He might have better been 
characterized as .a ** friend.” He had a genius for friendshi|^and 
Hodgson will be remembered by admirers of Byron and Denman, 
and of many lesser yet brilliant lights of tbe centur;-, who feel 
little interest in the Provost of Eton and none in the translator of 
Jitvenal. His affectionate biographer is disposed to regret his in¬ 
ability to picture his father directly by means of personal recol¬ 
lections. Almost apologetically he relies on tbe axiom that a 
man may be known test by his friends. The method he has per¬ 
force and reluctantly adopted of reconstructing the circle in whieh 
Francis Hodgson lived and thought is the only plan which could, 
with his paiticular subject, have been successful. Whatever 
Hodgson was or did derived its interest from the share therein of 
some friend or acquaintance. That he was gracious and good and 
kindly, with sound views upon life and doctrine, and a pleasant 
gift of verse, is evident throughout the correspondence contained 
in tbe two volutuea before us. But the worla cares chiolly now 
for those happy qualities because they attracted contemporaries 
upon whose genius for its own sake posterity loves to linger. 

Hodgson’s father was successively roaster of Wbitgift’s 
Hospital at Croydon and Vicar of Bcrwick-in-bfimct, near L^eds. 
While at Croydon he took pupils, among others Lord Ilawkes- 
bury, afterwards Earl of Liverpool and Prime Minister. Young 
Hodgson, who had entered college at Eton, studied during the 
vacation with liord llawkesbury. We seem to he carried back 
into regions of mythical antiquity when introduced to the 
biography of a schoolfellow ot the future Arch Mediocrity, 
as Lord Brougham styled that most pertinacious occupant of 
the office of Premier. In due course Ilodgaon was elected 
to King’s. As an undergraduate he laid the foundations of 
his lifelong intimacy with his future father-in-law, Deuruan, with 
John Herman Merivale, Bobert Blund, and Henry Drury. What 
else he did except write vers de socit^te we are not informed. 
Kingsmen at that period were excluded from the Classical 
Tripos, and Hodgson laments that the result was that amhitiuii 
too often expired in indolence.” However, the stock of classical 
taste he brought with him from Eton, or more probably from 
his fatiicr’s vicarage, survived this period of compulsory leisure. 
On faking his degree he accepted the post of tutor to l*dy 
Ann Wyndham’s sons, one of whom was tlie future Lord Durham 
of the Reform Bill and Canada. Alter three years of “ gerund¬ 
grinding,” as he called his work, be was appointed to an assistant- 
mastership at Eton. He was no better pleased with teachiug 
a class than with his private tutorship; yet an 'Eton master’s 
work in those days could not have been cruelly engrossing. Bland, 
who was visiting him,'writes to Denman with “ the very little 
drop of ink remaining in the horn after the two epic poems, the 
six periodical papers, besides several epigrams, anagrams, and other 
things ending in * grams,’ and an infinite number of songs, sonnets, 
rebuses, pasquinades, and some things ^ unatteropted yet in prose 
or rhyme,’ which Hodgson has written since breakfast up to this 
hour, twelve o’clock, not forgetting construing his hoys and 
ausweriug duns.” Hodmon had, in fact, by tins time launched 
himself on literature. Well might Denmau, after such a picture, 
dissuade his friend from the law, considering 'Hhe complete 
devotion” it requires. Even tbe not very irksome routine 
of an Eton mastership left Hodgson dissatisfied, and he accepted 
the offer of a College tutorship. While still a schoolmaster 
he had translated Juvenal, and this introduced him favourably to 
editors and authors. The faiut praise and supercilious censure of 
the Edinburgh Revmv were bettor worth having than the eulogies 
of the M&ntJdy and the CritieaU The poet's indignation, how¬ 
ever, was kindled into anticipating English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers in a work which the modern world must be content 
to believe, on bis son's evidence, to have been a spirited satire.” 
If the Edinburgh sneerad, an equal arbiter of taste, and himself a 
rival translator of Juven^—Gifiord—applauded “ the facility, to 
say nsalftng of the elegance,” with which tbe version was com¬ 
posed. Still more important to the tutor of King's did it prove 
that Byron sympathized with a fellow-victim of the Scotch 
Review.” 

Hodgson was fascinated by Byron’s brilliancy and eccentricity, 
and Byron was attracted by the hero-worship which bound to so 
eminently vicious so eminently virtuous a person. Hodgson and 
Byron found that they had literary sympathies. Both admired Pom. 
The real charm, however, to Byron in such an acquaintance was that 
from Hodgson he met candid moral criticism of his errors, without 
the slightest symptom of repulsion from the sinner. He instituted 
tbe Cambridge tutor, even before the tutor entered holy orders, 
his father confessor, and was the better for the clear btosst he 
made from time to time of his boastful but timid scepticism. 
Never was it made clearer than in these volumes that what Byron 
needed was to' be told from time to time, as by his friend Smpe 
Davies, when ho was exclaiming molodramatioaily, ** I shall |[o 
mad,” Much more like silliness than madness.” Half of his 
tragic atheism, and even of his profli^cy, was acting. When he 
was bid to put off tbe fool by a mend who seemed more tired than 
horrified, be suddenly beoame sensible and very ^ood compasy. 
Hodgson understood this, but very few persons besides undsaeitood 
it; and, of those few, Byr^^s future wife unhappily was not one. 
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ooireapoodehoe in these Tolumes had already been used 
oy^oeM m ^ Life} bat Hodgson complained bitterly that letters 
and versea addressed to him ly Byron were published by Moore 
without erpurgatioa* ^Expressions employed by a < youth of 
twealy-one in a letter to a yom^ friend, with the direct object 
of proyoking amorel pretest, were accepted as eTidence of hardened 
'Vice* Hwi ^ry n himself never believed the stories of the active vicio us* 
nesa, of his tlriand’s conduct. In his visits to Newstead he saw none of 
the scenes of riot which were popularly supposed to have revived the 
Mturnalia of Modmenham Aobey. He stayed there shortly before 
Byrons long tour, and arain on Byron’s return in i8ii with the 
first two cantos of ChiloB SLardld in his portmanteau. On this 
s^nd occasion Harness, at the time an undeigraduate, was his 
fellow-^est, imd guarantees the decorum of the mode of life. The 
jingle impropriety was that the party went to bed late and got up 
late. The low night sittings were virtuously occupied. They 
were consumed in attempts by Hodgson to disaDuse Byron’a mind 
of his early impression that Obristianity and Oalvinistic gloom 
were identical. At this period Byron was engaged in preparing a 
speech against Lord Sidmouth’s Bill for making the creaking of 
weaving-irames a capital ofience. But he signined his readiness 
also to occupy, hims^ with the regular duties of a reviewer on 
we staff of the Mat/dhhf then conducted principally by 

Hodgson as lieutenant of a certain Mr. Griffiths. He udivered 
his speech, which showed high oratorical powers j but both the 
opwing which this suggested for a political career and Hodgson’s 
editorial allurements were soon forgotten in a tempest of 
litoiary glory. At the end of the letter to Ilodgson in which he 
'recounts the reception of his speech, he writes :—** I hire myself 
to Qrifli ths, and my poesy comes out on Saturday.” The “ poesy ” 
was (Jhildf. HiirniLdij and Mr. Griffiths lost the most illustrious of 
contributors. 

Shortly before this great event Byron had lost his mother, whom 
ho loved in spite of eccentricities of temper which approached mad¬ 
ness. At the same time he was shocked by the.dcath of an admired 
friend, Skinner Matthews, who was drowned in a bed of Gam weeds 
eight leet deep, through which in bravado he whs attempting to 
swim. An apprehension seized him that he was doomed to an 
early death, and ho mode a will, which, however, never took 
effect, bequeathing his household goods and treasures among 
Hobbonse, Scrope Davies, and Hodgson. Some melancholy veises 
ho wrote while at Newstead are printed for the first time in these 
volumes. ^ Though melodious, they are trite. But Mr. James 
Ilodgson is naturally surprised that they should have escaped 
hitherto the unfortunate appetite for pitchforking into a book 
every production of a celebrated author. The depression arising 
from tho deaths of Mre. Byron and Matthews, and yet more 
perhajis from the presentiment that his own was to follow, revived 
Byrons taste for coquetting with theology. Hodgson was always 
ready to accept the challenge, and his son dutifully believes that 
his remonstrances had in ml probability a far greater efiect upon 
their recipient than he cared nt the time to admit.” Tho tone of 
Ilodgw>u’B ai'guments we can only infer from Byron's letters, which 
Hodgson kept. Tlio biographer laments that ** Hodgson’s remon¬ 
strances have unfortunately been lost,” Our grief is palliated by 
the circumstance that P.dey’s Naturd Theolot/t/ is still accossihlo. 
The nature of tho amateur controversialist’s pleadings may be fairly 
conjectured from his adversary’s retorts. The biographer takes 
tho coutroyorsy quite seriously. On the observation of Byron, 

“ Wo are miserable enough in this life without tho absurdity of 
speculating upon another,” he remarks with the utmost gravity, 

J‘ This sentence seems to supply a most inadequate reason for reject¬ 
ing the hope of immortality.” Wo should almost fear that Hodg¬ 
son, who was not yet a deacon, felt its inadequacy more 
entirely than he could demonstrate it. Deserting the downright 
vehicle of plain prose, ho dances off into an appeal to his friend, 
couched in rhyming heroics, from « Shefordian plains,” to try bis 
baud at improving himself and mankind. Byron retorted by a 
dismal invitation to coma and see the eggs of his tortoises, ** all 
Athenians,’’ which he had hired a hen to hatch. When Hodgson 
exhorted him anew in- hopelessly fluent verse to banish care, the 

E oet responded in the famous Epistle to a Frieud.” The last 
alf-dozeu couplets, which talk of deepening crimes,” and of 
stern ambition’s pride ” which “ perchance not blood shall turn 
aside,” Hodgson had expressly stipulated, beforo lending his copy 
to Moore, should not bo punlished. But Moore, as in many 
other cases ” of the same kind, broke faith. Hodgson had written 
on the margin, with more humour than his wont, “N.B. Tho 
poor, dear soul [Byroni meant nothing of this.” Tho mention of 
Moore reminds us that Ilodgson did a real henolit to literature about 
this same period by saving his friend and Moore from a dangerous 
exhibition of folly. Moore, incensed by the allusions in Efifflitth 
fiarda^ and Scotch Jievieivet's to his bloodless encounter with 
Jeffrey, o.xpostulated with a warmth which might have led to a 
cballen^. Hodgson, to whom in consequence of Byrju’s absence 
from England the remonstrance had been entrusted for transmission 
to hb friend, with very audadous discretion kept it hack until 
Moore gi'ow ashamed of his wrath, and himself reclaimed the 
epistle. 

The worid of letters would have owed gratltade indeed to 
Hodgtoi^ hud he been equally successful in reconciling^ ]P3nron and 
his wife. Of that mysterious business these volumes have much 
to say, though little to.tell. For a few months before and after j 
the marring, everything was joyous. Byron’s, sbter, ^Augusta I 
Deigh, Hodgson’s honoured fi^ond and correspondent. for forty 
yean^ declares to him that aks never saw, or neatd or read of a 


more perfect being in mortal mould than Lady Byron.” "The 
mmo she sees of her the more she loves and esteems her.” There 
b a short silence, and Mrs, Leigh b writing in an agony 
to Hodgren to huny to London and try if he can prevent 
a separation between this bride and bridegroom of a year. 
Hodgson, with whom Byron once said he had ** never had a 
moment’s disagreement,” answered the appeal. But, if ho had 
powor^ over Byron, he had none over Lady Byton. Byron had 
told him he did not know ** the specific thmgs which had given 
tho principal offence.” Lady Byron answered Ilodgson tlia t her 
husband jMoes know—too well.” "He had married her,” she 
said, "with^ the deepest determination of revenge, avowed 
on the marriage day, and executed ever since with sy'stematic 
and increasing cruel^, which no affection could change.” Her 
"security depended on the total abandonment of every moral 
and religious principle, against which (though they were never 
obtruded) his hatred and endeavours were uniformly directed.” 
In her reply to a second btter, which has " most unfortunately been 
lost”—the good Hodgson’s correspondents never seem to have pre¬ 
served bb letters—LMy Byron rejects tho theory of present in¬ 
sanity 08 an excuse for her husband’s insane violence, but seems to 
think that hb mind, by nature " moat benevolent,” may have grown 
desperate from loss of " self-esteem ” through acts " the conse¬ 
quences of mental disorder.” His sister’s hypothesis agreed with 
his wife's, that his mind harboured " recollections ” which forbade 
happiness with "any woman whose excellence equalled or ap¬ 
proached that of Lady Byron.” The view which both Mrs. 
Leigh and Lady Byron took was a woman’s view rather than a 
man’s. ^ Hodgson evidently held that not despair at some unutter- 
ahlo criminality, but indigestion, combined with an insatbhle 
desire to pose os a hero of darkness, explained the frantic fits of 
Byron’s year of wedded life. Hod ne imagined some terrible 
mystery of vice he could scarcely have preserved unchanged hb 
love for his friend living and dead. At the same time it b not 
calumniating a pure life to suppose that the Vicar of Babewell, 
who was always the most loyal of friends, felt a little additional 
interest in a friend who needed reforming. Some men take their 
vice vicariously, as the Grand Duke of Mississippi, in Mr. Long¬ 
fellow’s 2Ij/periont had a secretary to smoke to him. It sounds an 
odd message to despatch to a grave married clergyman—" Tell 
Hoi^son hb prediction b fulfillea; you know he foretold I should 
fall in love with an Italian, and so 1 have.” Aberrations of this 
kind certainly did not chill Hodgson’s sympathy. On the con¬ 
trary, they only made him more earnest in desuing to relievo a 
character that he believed to be essentially noble from excrescences 
which deformed it 

The friendship of Byron was the glory of Francis Hodgson’s life. 
But his real existence was passed in n pleasant circle of which the 
members, whether they rose to he bishops, or chief justices, or 
head-masters, were to each other always old school and college 
friends and rival versifiers. The Arundinet Oami and Kobert 
Bland’s Trarudaiiom from the Greek Anthology enshrine a baud 
of happy scholars. Mr. James Hod^on’s two volumes show 
Harry Drury always kindly and amiable, even in tho moment of 
losing the object of his life’s ambition to a mere boy from college. 
John Hermau Merivale b heard consoling his fiiond foi* having 
to make his living by a private tutorship with a copy of vertos 

X inst" fond regret and listless pain.” Denman, in terror lest he 
uld be suspected by attorneys of being a poet, is seen contri¬ 
buting some of the daintiest of translations to Bland’s Anthdogyj 
under strict conditions of secresy. Samuel Butler of Shrewsbury, 
afterwards Bishop of Lichfield, is in 1826 cursing, in Latin, 

" Lawyer Brougham” for using up all tho Kirkby Lonsdale posi- 
hor^s in his electoral campaign against the Lowthers; in 1831, 
ho b lauding liord Ohancellor Brougham for having written, as 
no Chancellor since Sir Tbomas More could or would have done, a 
letter the Shrewsbury boys " in very good Latin,” announcing 
an additional week’s holiday, and admonbhing tliem not to be 
idle in consequence. ^ Outside tho immediate circle of intimates, 
we are introduced in these pleasant volumes to Hodgaou’s old 
Eton tutor, tho terrible Keate, declining King 'VV^illiam’s oiler 
of a seat in the royal carriage to ape tho procession of Ijouts 
on the 4th of June, on the ground that "lie did not know 
there was such a thing ” j to Kogors, " swearing,” according 
to Byron, because Ilodgson "won’t call”; to Gifford soliciting 
hb valuable assistance” for the Qmrtet'ly; to Luclen Bona¬ 
parte, accepting him as translator of the Prince’s ponderous epic 
of Charlemagne, which, Byron declares, " really suriiasses every¬ 
thing beneath Tasso ”; to Aloric Watts, begging poems for tho 
Literarp Souoenir; to James Montgomery, the Sheffield poet, 
entreating a change in a set of newspaper verses out of regai'd to 
consciences " timia like his in things rebting to eteruity ”; to 
Lord Wellesley, settling hb bust in Eton College library, and com¬ 
memorating the spot where as a schoolboy he wrote verses, by a 
willow plantation and a p'rize poem; to Lord Brougham, repudi¬ 
ating rumours of ill-health, and asserting hb belief that he " bel¬ 
lowed ” a recent judgment; and, lastly, to the Hev. Charles La 
Bos, reading Hodgson somewhat dreary lectures on Aipaageddou 
and " the apostate father of tho Oratory.” ^ " 

, Francb Ilodgson hod many friends who loved him, and he 
seems to have deserved their aifection. Byron gave him a thousand 
pounds to enable him to marry nnfetterea by debt. The gift never 
abated Byron’s respect (% J^dgson’s .feankness in rebuking hb 
benefactor's foUies*:«^ij^e Duke of Entliand, who was a stranger to 
him, presented him with s comlbH^ble living. Lord Melbourne 
appointed him Provost of Btofii and, Lonsdale^ who seems to hava 
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hi^ a batter title to the poet, refueed to assert it apiaiiiet him 
Most wonderful achievement of all, he aboH^ed ^*Montetn,* 
in spite of Oourt and School, and lost neither the favour of the one 
nor the respect of the other. Whot were the qualities which in- 
auTod him one uninterrupted course of hind wishes and genial smiles, 
his biographer does not tell us. The most definite characteristic 
we learn ahout this central figure of a brilliant circle of Mends is 
that “ hardly a day passed without the writing out of some poeti¬ 
cal reverie in bAtin or English.” We are quite sure that was not 
the secret of Erancis Hodgson’s popularity. 


LADY MAHY WOIITLEY MONTAGU.* 

development of feminine authorship in England would 
- 1 - form a go\)d subject for u philosophical historian. We all 
hnow what ladi(js can do now. A male novelist is rapidly 
becomum an exceptional animal; and women may before long be 
expected even to talk metaphysics without talinng nonsense. But 
in the seventeenth century a woman who know a foreign language 
tr two was a curiosity; and the contemplation of Mrs. Anno 
Jiilligrew, who actually painted and wrote poems at the age of 
twenty-five, threw Dryden into a Pindaric rapture. In the days 
of Queen Anne women were beginning to write plays and novel.**; 
and the illustrious Mrs. Astoll incurred Swift’s ridicule for proposing 
to set up a female college, and defended the rights of women in 
the spirit of Mary Wollsloiiecraft. IVIvs. Astoll had also the 
pleasure of writing a preface in which she bestowed the most 
enthusiastic praises upon a work destined in her expectation to 

J irove that Indies could travel to better purposo than their 
oi'ds, and strike out now paths where men had gone on 
blundering in the same beaten track. Poor Mrs. Astell was 
dead long before tlie accuracy of her prediction could bo tested. 
But there was more ground than usual for her exultation. Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, of whoso lot tors she was speaking, 
showed more vigour of mind and stylo than any feminine pre¬ 
decessor. The letters when first published, after their author’s 
death, were read chiefly for their striking accounts of Eastern life 
and munnerB. But Eastern life changes little, and many pro¬ 
founder observers of the same social aspects have superseded 
Lady Mary. English life, on the contrary, has changed so 
rapidly that we now find more interest in the unconscious self- 
portrayal of the artist than in her pictures of others. Her letters 
from London and Italy reveal a state of things less accessible, as 
it is removed Jrom us by lime as well as by space. Harems and 
Turkish baths are to be seen to-day; but "the manners of good 
society in England under Queen Anne and the early Georges 
have vanished into the irrevocable past. The Lady Mark's of to¬ 
day would ho less at home in Pope’s villa than the old Lady Mary in 
the palace of Bie Sultana. 

It need not be said tliat they would be con.'^iderably shocked 
by thoir first introduction irtto the society of tho.se days. 
There is plenty of scandal at the present day for those 
who have oars to hear; and the literary compositions oven 
of educated ladies are not always entirely tree frem in¬ 
delicate suggestions. But the downright, plain-spoken, un¬ 
equivocal mode in which Lady Mary report.** to her sister the 
details of London gossip would now be adapted to no purer 
utmospboio than that of a club smoking-room. Writing to her 
daughter at a later period, Lady Mary discusses those amazing 
memoirs of Lady Vane which appeared in Fcreifrim lHc1de—\crj 
little, ns most people would fancy, to the credit of Smollett or 
Lady Vano. Lady Mary is not "a whit shocked. She thinks 
that they contain more "ti-iith and less malice ” than any that she 
ever read; and pronounces their style and strokes of biunoiir I.0 be 
80 good 08 to throw doubt iqion tWir authenticity. The history 
has, as she points out, an excellent, though nut very new, moral— 
namely, that vice leads to misery; but tJ)o o.xtremo fidelity of the 
descriptions from which the conclusion is to bo extracted would 
certainly repel any modern lady £rom confessing to such a 
study, and still more from discussing them with iier daughter. 
The conclusion drawn by Lady Mary herself from her observa¬ 
tions of society is that the world is improving amazingly in the 
virtue of plain-dealing. A proposal, she says, has lately l^en made 
—we wonder whether this is the first appearance of a venerable 
jest—to introduce a Bill for taking no^ out of the Commandments 
and inserting it into the Creed. Matrimony, adds, is now (in 
1723) OS much ridiculed by women as it usm to be by young men; 
and a maid of honour may be congratulated without scandal upon 
an occasion which now requires some drcomlocution even when 
perfectly legitimate. Similar complaints have, of course, been 
uttered ever since fine ladies ana gentiameD took to talking 
scandal, and were assured by their eloers—^who ought to know— 
that the retiring generation hod been perfectly decorous in its 
youth. Whether, in fact, Vice was more or less prevalent than in 
earlier days is a question not to be solved by the simpld mode of 
aooeptlng as authentic at any given moment the chorus about the 
atai parettium which has been cm for so many ages. 

One cause of this phenomenon ui pretty dear. During Lady 
Mary’s youth the tone of sodety was very little more regulated by 
tbw is the bar of a modem publie-house. iul womeih 
it bas been sai^ hate Pope, who, more than any other uttered 
the true aenthneat of lug mind. S ome keen obaervmEt have 
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thonght his judgment sound: but, whatever we may diit^ ttf lie- 
ineri^ bie manner of enpresamg it is eertdnly not usittQrlii^,.ittd 
is dngularly coarse. Tim ooomtiss with wbm he easerts, m on 
epistle to a lady, that ** most women hove no dmaetm at ail,” is 
one obvious instance. The smasing brutality of bis lampomm 
upon Lady Mary hersdf is only ‘an exeessiye a|tdioatlon v.his 
'^ordinary method. Now Pope, whatever his famts, wee om of 
those morbidly seneitivo bmoge who, under other oonditieBB, 
would probably have been unusually appreciative ^ the chirms of 
woman’s society. But he was simply reflecting, with added sharp¬ 
ness of his own, the ordinary tone of that kind of bachelor sod^y 
in which ho, like the otlier wits of his day, passed so much of h» 
time. Their drinking in taverns and cofie^houses expanded thdx 
girth, as Thackeray has remarked, and certainly enconraged a 
stvle of talk now Imished firom drawing-rooms. The drama of 
VVycherley and Congreve is only conceivable ae corresponding to 
a social state in which the contemporary man about town was 
flourishing and supreme. Plays and novels were long intended to 
meet the taste of the animal known as a rake, and not, as now, 
compelled to satisfy a feminine sense of refinement. Even the 
iHpeatatm* and its like, though meant to supply reading for 
larliea, addressed women with a tone of condescension showing 
Builiciently bow little importance conid be attached to their 
feelings. ‘Under such circnmatancoB the moat masculine women 
were iilsely to have the most social success. Lady Mary, made 
a toast of the Kit-cnt Club at the age of eight, and naturally 
endowed with masculine sense, seems to have been thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of the society round her. She is a 
lliorough type of the woman of the world. She hnd a vigour of 
( haractiir which rnistid her to social leadership; combined with 
a shrewd vein of cynical common sense which inclined Iier to 
use her power oven if she despised her subjects. She sees 
the realities around her with perfect freedom from ilJusion, 
and calmly determines to gel the greatest amount of happiness 
attainable. Her lotti^rs have not the charm of a plavi'ul or 
imaginative nature; they po.saesa none of the grace of Mure, de 
Sdvignd; and indeed she confesses her hearty contempt for the 
endless “ tittle-tattle” of that idol of most good letter-writers. On 
the other hand, her honesty, directness, and hatred of humbug 
have the .same kind of charm which one might discover in the 
conversation of some of Thackeray’s worldly old ladies, Miss 
Crawley or Lady Kow. Her letters to her future husband 
before dheir marriage are singularly vigorous for u girl of 
twenty. Her lover, Mr. Montagu, seems to have boon rather 
anxious than otherwise to overcome his pa.ssion for her; 
but she indulges in no feminine coquetry of the common kind. 

“ Y'ou think, if you imuTied me,” she says, should he pas¬ 
sionately fond of you one mouth and of somehody else the next. 
Neither would happen. I can esteem, I can be a friend ; but 1 
don’t know whether I can love. Expect all that is complaisant 
and easy, but never whut is fond in me.” And she seems to have 
exactly defined her character. She was equally clear in her views 
about money. She despises it in a sense ; she would, she says, 
prefer 2,000/. a year to 20,000/.—but 2,000/. a year itnpUea^ even 
now a very decent degree of genteel poverty—and had no inten¬ 
tion of giving up a comfortable establishment in laondon. Sho 
would not, however, give way beyond a certain point to the proper 
preiudices. “ People in my way,” she says, are sold like slaves; 
and I cannot toll what price my master will put upon me.” But 
when her father wished to soli her to a man whom she thoroughly 
disliked, sho preferred to elope with Mr. Wortley, who had a good 
estate and fair prospects of advancement. Her judgment of men 
and things remained equally independent, and, if taken from a 
higher point of view, eqimlly narrow through life, Eor the 
romantic she has the contempt of a true daughter of her century; 
sho will have no nonsense, and people naturally include in non- 
Bonso much that deserves a b(*tter name; but at least she is above 
disguise, and will not be hoodwinked by fine phrases. 

When the brilliant Pope puts on his very best maimeni, and 
writes in his most artifif m stylo to the lady, he profits little by 
Ms politeness. He and Gay extracted a deal of elaborate pathos 
from tke Anecdote of two rustic lovers who were killed by a single 
flash of lightning under a tree near Lord Harcourt’s. Pqpe writes 
epitfiphs for them, and tries to extract a tear in their honour firom 
the ^‘finest eyes in the world.” But the eyes do not weep a bit, 
and the mouth wears a very decided sneer. La^ Mary can see 
nothing very touching or very heroic, and replies in some shrewd 
doggerel to the eflect tiiatthe catastrophe has probably diminished 
the number of beaten wives and deceived hu^ands. One fancies 
that the desperate quarrel between the pair may have resulted 
irem Mr. Pope trying on some occasion to ne more seriously senti¬ 
mental on his own account, and being received with a more 
chilling blast of contempt from the lovely eyes and lips. Sjbe was 
rash indeed in challenging the wrath of the great master ot 
satire; but she r^bably gave bim more pain tium she received 
from the sting of tbe Twiekmibam wasp. 

It does not dearly appear why Lady Mary left bar hudiand and 
her country to pass twenty years in Italian rstivement Possibly 
she began to flhd that socid rule enforced by a sharp toqgue and 
hear^ scam of fbds is apt to malm the mler^s throne uneasy. The 
ftpols get l&eir revenge in the longron; and elm feond it plMmter 
to oultivuts her grapes and play hw'miiBt n^th quiet ol 4 priesta 
in her villa amongst Ihe Italian lakes* Par mmatw she miad as 
Bttle ae other eocmaeys of h«r day^ and theftehien of admiriiig film 
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BkMboiiy 4^iACBaQiog witii ibe British Mininer, Iftughlng at 
the 4»hB asid the heaf^lsadecB who ware making the grand tonr, 
and oooasioaally aakbg friends with some anperior speeimen of 
theEa^iibtmveUev. She critaeiaea her books with keenness and sin- 

crying* oyer 

highest desses ;'‘iLe hesrtify admi’res her relative h^lekfog, though 
aedng sonjte of w Isults shrewdly enough; and she bestows upon her 
daiighter some of the worldly wisdoin which she had apparently 
Isamt in Turkey. She would rather, she says in one of her 
Eastern letters, hie an effendi than Sir Isaac Newton; for the egendi 
enjoys music, wdens, wine, and good eating, whilst the philo¬ 
sopher worried himself fruitlessly with abstruse speculation. 

Uonridering what. short-lived, weak animals men are, is there 
any study so benehcial as the study of present pleasure F '* She 
talks pn^ty much in the spirit of this charmingly frank avowal. 
She dislikes scofliiig sceptics, because many people find religion a 
very pleasant occupation, and it really does no harm ; but she 
would clearly have enjoyed the pathetic declaration of the American 
lady :—** Ah, my dear, there is a pleasure in fine clothes fi‘om Paris 
which religion itself can never give.” Yet she is certainly no fool. 
She wishes her grand-daughters to be well educated, because a little 
learning will keep them out of mischief; but she would not have 
them made unduly sentimental. ** Strictly speaking,” she says, 
** there is but one real evil—acute pain ”; grief can always be 
suppressed and soon passes away. She reconciles herself accord¬ 
ingly to the misbehaviour of her son, and does not {rrieve much for 
, the death of a sister. But, though she lays herself out for solid 
* satisfaction, she has far too much brains to be merely a sensualist; 
and she seoma to have been really attached to her daughter. If wo 
cauuot seriously approve of her pagan views, we must admit that 
she dill'ers from many women of the world chielly by acknow¬ 
ledging her opinions frankly and acting upon them consistently. 
And her letters have at least the merit of being written in terse 
and excellent English. 


EODINSON CRUSOE IN PERSIAN.* 

A bout a quarter of a century ago certain Anglo-Indian gen¬ 
tlemen at Calcutta formed tbomsolves into a Society for the 
promotion of vernacular literature in Lower Bengal, and one of 
their first steps was to oinplov a qualified person to translate De 
Foe’s work into Bengali, llere, however, a difficulty occurred. 
Some of the members had adopted the idea that the natives would 
never enter heartily into tho spirit of Crusoe’s adventiures unless 
they were adapted to the Hindoo intellect. It was gravely pro¬ 
posed that several of the main incidents should be altered, and that 
tho geography, above.all things, should be modified to suit dwellers 
on the shores of tho liay of Bengal. Cnisoo himself was to be the 
oH’spiing of Armenian parents, who had mercantile houses at Cal¬ 
cutta and Dacca. Their son was to embark from the former city, 
and after taking a preliminary trip or two to Rangoon and the 
Straits Settlements, was to be wrecked, conveniently, on one of the 
Nicobar or Andaman Islands. These places being then entirely in 
the possession of savages, and no ships ever touching at them except 
to be wrecked, the hero of tho tale might be supposed to remain 
there unnoticed for eight-and-twenty yetirs, until Will Atkins and 
his mutinous companions could bo represented by some loafers or 
runaway English sailors from a merchantman bound for Madras or 
Molbourne. Fortunately this extraordinary attempt at revision 
was wwisted by tho good sense of the majority of the Society. They 
reasoned that the story of the island, the savages, the plantation, the 
tent, and the man P’ridav, was such as to come home to men of atijr 
nation or language capable of takings any pleasure at all in literary 
work; and so llefoo was translated into Bengali without Rowdier. 
The event proved that tho majority were right. Other well-known 
works in a ^ngali dress, such as ^e Exiles of Sifieria and Lamb's 
Tal(^ of Shi^cespeare^ have had no chance against Defoe. Natives of 
Bengal, who, with the exception of Afahommedans from Chittagong 
and NoacoUy, are not given to seafaring ways and rarely purchase 
any book except on almanac, have taken keen pleasure in Crusoe’s 
adventures, and the work, wo believe, has gone through more than 
one edition. 

We have been led into these remarks by the Persian translation 
now before us, in which the translator and the editor have both 
stuck pretty well to their text. It U somewhat amusing to fiud 
that a weekly contemporary lately made tho mistake of adding one 
more member to the list of royal authors by wrongly ascribing 
this work to the Ameer of Cabul. Shore Ali, the Wali of Oahui^ 
we need hardly say, has had something else to do of late than 
study English standard works. Tho real author of the translation 
is an Afghan Munshi, a native of Cabul, who has been employed 
on the ^nrier of the Punjab, under Mr. Tolbort, the editor of the 
work. This Shore Ali, h seems, knew little Ix^ond the Persian 
lamnmge «s spoken at the Afghan capital, with prohuncialion 
ma iimms whmh vary from those in use st Shiraz and IsAhan. 
He bad a limited aoqueintance with Pushtoo and with Arabic, 
andi when first employed, could not speak Urdu. His went of 
hnowjbdge of Azabie we deem, in Ids case, to be a piece oif good 
fortune* B be aiAed, how was Uds Alihan gentleman 
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to get at Defbe's mssterpieoe F And the answer, as given by tlio 
editor, is that a certain other Mahemmedui had a Imowledgn of 
English and was enabled to convey to Shere Ali the purport of an 
Urdu trsnslatiou made at Benares in 1826, and now pr^ty well 
forgotten. The translator’s proficiency in Urdu natumlly increased 
daring his time of service, and he was cautioned to use a riuiple 
and unafTeeted Persian style in prefrrence to the flowery dream- 
locution and the pompous phrases which spoSso many Oriental 
works. The editor’s nmin ooject is to tecUitater^he acquisition of 
the Persian language, and aim to further the substitution of our 
simple and clear Roman alphabet for the perplexing signs and 
scratches into which Persian caligraphy so often degenerates. 
Both these aims should command our sympathy, although the 
difficulties of ousting the SkikaOa or the Eaohki from their present 
strongholds are not to be underrated. The floetuations in the 
estimate of Persian as part of the Indian Civil Servant’# education 
are curious and worth notice. For a long time Persian was tho 
language of the judicial Courts and of revenue proceeding as well 
as of diplomacy, and it was not until about tho year 1836 that wo 
thought it desirable that persons should anpemr in court by peti¬ 
tions written in their own vernacular instead of in a language which 
vras neither their own nor that of their rulers. There was, of course, 
considerable excuse for this delay, seeing tliat wo inherited the 
Mahommedan system of administration, and that terms relating to 
the collection ot revenue and the measurement and assessmeut of the 
land, as well as to the executive administration of the police, 
were in a large measure taken from the Persian. To become aii 
accompHshod Persian scholar; to gain medals and substantial 
rewards at the college of Fort William for ability to translate tho 
best Persian poems; to be familiar, not only with tho Guiistan 
and the Dostun, but with tougher material, such as the Ayiu-i- 
Akbari and the poems of Firdusi and Nizami, was then the 
ambition of many a young civilian. Men nursed under the 
patronage of I^tord Wellesley and Lord Hastings retained, down to 
the days of “ Lord William ” and Lord Auckland, their proficiency 
in a language which, besides being a graceful accomplishment, 
enabled them to command the sympathies and to understand tho 
feelings of our Mahommedan fellow-subjoctH. One Judge could 
dictate oiT-haud, iu voiy choice Persian, an elaborate decirioii 
of a complicated suit for inheritance or partition. Another was 
noted for ability to distance both Hindus and Mahommedans in 
deciphering some Persian deed of gift or mortage half eaten 
by worms and written iu faded ink, where no diacritical points 
assisted him in distinguishing between words of remarkable simi¬ 
larity. A third translated treaties and manifestoes for the benefit 
of Princes and Chiefs. All civilians had been required to pass in 
this language; and, however unreasonable the practice might seem 
when tested by the rules of rigid reformers, it was impossible not 
to recognize the ease and grace of this language, its fitness for 
weighty political documents as well os for simple and practical 
drections to subordinates, and its remarkable conformity—unlike 
Sausicrit, which has few prose works to speak of—to the turns in 
the sentences of a good English style. 

But about forty years ago it was evident that Persian scholar¬ 
ship was on the decline. Bigots of an iron time saw little 
use in all this fiowery language, when the meaning of the judge 
or the prayer of tho petitioner could be so easily convoyed, in 
default of English, by tho Bengali, the Hindi, or the Urdu, 
Sir Gregory liordlines and others of tho same stamp, so happily 
depicted by Mr. Trollope, insisted on the paramount claims 
of English utemture, and rode triumphant over the baffled array 
of native Pundits and Mouluvis, backed by a few learned English¬ 
men whoso views were out of date. When, therefore, tho 
Persian language ceased to be that of judicial and revenue proce¬ 
dure, the literature fell into comnarative neglect. But in some 
quarters it maintained its g^und with tenacity. It was still 
taught at Ilaileybury thirty-five years afro by a Persian gentleman 
of literary ability and of high birth. Ilindus of tho old school 
believed in it, and wrote their own private memoranda in this 
Zanguoge in preference to their own vernacular. Mahommedans, 
of course, sighed over its decline. Old documents wore 
constantly turning up In the course of a protracted law¬ 
suit or in the assessment of a prorifice which could 1x3 
interpreted only by a Persian scholar, and which were as unin¬ 
telligible to a student from tho Hindu coUw or the Free 
Kirk institution as tho cuneiform character. %e Government 
of India, supported by the friends and patrons of the Mahommo- 
dans, resolved not to allow Persian to be dropped altogether,, and 
from time to time increased the substantial rewards held out to 
officers, civil and military, who could translate correoUy from Hio 
Sikundur Namah, and turn one of Goldsmith’s essays into the style 
of Sadi of Shiraz. The acquisition of the Piuijab brought in! 
aetusUy into contact with several classes who spoke little else but 
Persian, and during the earlier years of its administration the 
Board at Lahore had three districts under Hs obarge in wMoh this 
language was current as the vemaQulsr. B waidid have bm 
strange if the revived interest in regions f«r beyond the J^dtui had 
not made the Government sensible of the dloesiilty of kw Uig up 
sueoession of Per8isnseholaiR,and of founding a class of 
and J^nte who could converse with Newdle Hid A»i» without 
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ibe MBtor no »U^t task. We shall show in s few instaneea the 
exact purport of l>efoe in his foreign drew. It must not he for¬ 
gotten that Shore All’s idiom woiud, like that of he oen- 
sur^ fer ** Patavinity ” in the j^vince of Pars or Jnjx ; and, 
hesides a natural promcialism, he seems to haTe given his editor 
plenty of blunders to amend. He repeated himself. He made 
Hefoe talk nonsense. He left out diacritical and distinguishing 
points, and he used words and phrases which would have been as 
incorrect in the mouth of a native resident of Lucknow or of the 
Madrewa at Horahly as they would have been in the mouth of 
our Minister at Teheran. Most of these errors and imperfections 
Mr. Tolbort has sought to remove. We regret that he did not go 
a little further and expunge the ** sprinkling of Hindi and local 
words” which his pupil introduced. The term almirah, or 
cupboard, which came, we believe, into Urdu from the 
Portugu^, is, one of these. Sainundar, from the Sanskrit 
Samudraf the ocean, is another. The Persian Darya-i~S/torf 
or ^ the salt s^, as distinguishable from darya by^ itself, 
which means a river, would have been preferable. And if Shore 
Ali used the word JSTvdam—literally ** who,” or which ”—^to 
express any one,” we may remind the editor that kas or knsi 
is the correct term. We doubt much if it be right to use the 
word **yak” one, as an article. It is a numeral. And Nam- 
burdahf as applied to Friday, is absurd. It means the ** aforesaid,” 
and should be reserved for a legal document or a deposition. Then 
rum, which we hear a good deu about in the goods saved from the 
ship, becomes simply sWd 5 , or wine, in the translation. **Billi” 
for ** yes,” would rocome Friday better than ** ore,” though the 
latter is in use. When a she goat was shot at the beginning of the 
story, the kid followed the shooter home. In Persian, by an 
Oriental amplification, the single kid becomes two, and ''Kruso” 
kills and eats them both. Crusoe, we are told, had no fishing 
hooks.” Shere Ali mokes out that the hook was broken or 
** shikaBta'' The Spanish gentleman is told to take his pistol and 
sword and fight against the cannibals. A Mahommedan may, 
perhaps, considering the nature of the enemy, bo pardoned for 
using the word in such a case, which every one, since the 

beginning of the discussions on the Eastern question, under¬ 
stands generally to signify ** a holy war.” Two s^s which dived 
on seeing the solitary stranger become simply “big fish”; but 
perhaps this was unavoidable, and we are not certain that it is 
correct as a point of natural history to place seals at Juan Fer¬ 
nandez. In the diary of the sickness is a record that Crusoe on 
the 22nd of June was ** much better.” In the Persian “ his pain 
became a little lees.” In the tight with the cannibals Crusoe is 
afraid that if four men escaped to their country they would bring 
three or four hundred back. The translator numbers these latter 
by thousands.” On the 20th of June Crusoe killed n she goat, 
when he was very weak, and broiled some of it and ate it.” The 
next line, ** I would fain. have stewed it and made some broth, 
but had no pot,” we are unable to find. The account of the 
escape of Friday, and the killing of the two savages, is rather 
loosely rendered. The ladder ” down which Crusoe ran is dis¬ 
carded altogether, and Friday speeds away like a deer frightened 
by a hunter. We do not lay very much stress on these discrepan¬ 
cies, and it is only fair to give two or three specimens of transla¬ 
tion wliich is faithful without being awkward or stiff. We have 
selected the following, Crusoe considers his post life:— 

Why wert thou itot drowned in YArmouth Roads ? killed in the fight 
when tiie ship was taken by the SnJoe tnan-of-war? devoured by the 
wild beasts on the coast of Africa ? or drowned here when all the crew 
perished but thyself? 

Shore Ali says, for the above, p. 116 

At the time when the ship belonging to the dwellers of Hull was sunk, 
why didst thou not die by drowning ? why when inside tho ship didst 
thou not die by bolls fi-om cannon and gun ? Why did not the wild beasts 
of Africa lour tliee to pieces ? Why at a time when aU ha'w Oerished 
from the wreck (breaking-up of the ship), hast thou been protuuted ? 

Again, as to Friday’s education:— 

In a little time 1 began to speak to him and teach him to speak to me. 
First, I let him know his name should be Friday, whicli was the dav I 
saved his life. 1 Cidled him so for the imuioryof the lime. 1 likewise 
taught him to say Mister and let him know that was to be mv name. 
I likewise taught him to say « yes and no,” and to know the meaning of 


Shere All’s version is at p. 245, and the second line mistakes the 
real point:— 

After some days I began to converse with Iiim, and I began to teach him 
language. Since 1 had saved that jierson on 
kriday rJumii^, 1 called his name Friday. , So also I reminded him to say 
‘‘bahib,” and I said,« Every time yon call or speak to me, call me, ‘ Siildb.’’’ 
Especially at tho outset I taught him tho meaning of tho words “ yes and 


meaning of tho words “ yes and 
Afterwards 1 took a little milk in one 


Especially at tho outset I Caught 

no,” or “it is,” and “it is not,” .... 

earthen vessel, and bread for the purpose of eating, and' gave him idso 
separately. ® o 

Friday and tho “ white mans ” may also bo quoted:— 

him if there were any “white mans,” as he 
T white mans.” 

Jim thri'rS® t«ld upon his fingers seventeen. I asked 
him, tlien, what become of them ? He told me, “ they dwell at my nation.” 

Shere Ah, p. 267, rendeps it thus 

* Mked him, "What ? were there Ferinds or Europeans 
intimboat? He answered, ‘Yes, there were many Feting in It.” 1 Lked 
hinriunumber how many were them. Friday count&on 


We might multiply inatancee, but the above ue euSetat to 
show that, on the whole, the tranalaticm k feirly executed.'^Literal 
accuracy we neither expect nor value. And we give the author 
and the editor all praise for the simple and easy*s1yle of the whole 
book, though the iaiom may be deeined faulty in poi^ Aay one who 
has mastered the not very difficult Persian granunor, aadC’^ean 
carry in his head the system of transliteration adopi^ 1 ^ Mr. 
Tolrort, will have no trouble b getting at the exact meauing by the 
help of a dictionaiy, such as ProlW>r Mmei^s, which was reviewed 
in these pages just two years ajp. The student, from this work, esa^ 
also acquire a plentiful store 01 words and phrases in ordinary use' 
all over the East wherever Persian is the medium of communica¬ 
tion. Altogether we think this performance a creditable one to 
the parties concerned; and we are glad to see that tho present race 
of civilians, including such men as Mr. Thorbum in hu work on, 
the Afghan frontier, and the author, are endeavouring to follow in 
the footsteps of the late Mr. J. H. Harington, Mr. D. 0 . Smyth, 
Mr. Thoby Prinsep, and Sir H. M. Elliot. We may add, in con¬ 
clusion, that in Captain W. A. Kennedy's Sporting Adomtureo its 
the Paeijio there is a very spirited and interesting account of the 
island of Juan Fernandez as seen in 1876; and that those who are 
inclined to refresh their early recollections of Selkirk's “ look-out” 
will find there an excellent description of the crags and the goats, 
the ferns and the turtle, and the sea-fishery, in which there is no 
mention of the phoca —a species which, os well as the ebb and 
flow of the tide and other insular phenomena, may well have ap¬ 
peared strange and mysterious to a native of Oabul. 


THE SECRET OF THE SANDS,* 

rilHE nautical novel has been going out of fashion of late, and no 
X wonder.^ It could hardly be expected to hold its own in the 
face of scientific maritime invention. We might imagine Fenimore 
Cooper making something of a swift torpedo vessel, lurking in the 
gloomy recesses of lagoons under the sombre foliage of the baleful 
mangroves, and stealing out upon the silent sea to deal death and 
swift destruction in the darkness. But turret-ships and ponderous 
ironclads, with their complicated machinery and their smoke- 
begrimed stokers, must be altogether antipathetical to the lighter 
forms of romance. In place of d<‘scribing foaming seas flung aside 
from the graceful bows of some dashing frigate, the successors of 
Captain marr;fat would have to deal in Turneresquo delineitioiisof 
cumbrous leviathans forging methodically ahead in volumes of 
smoke poured fi’om their chimney-stacks. Young gentlemen like 
his Jerry and his Mr. Midshipman Easy would l^e life philoso¬ 
phically or pleasantly anywhere; but they would scarcely have the 
chance of the cutting-out expeditions and tho prize coiuiuanda 
wliich made their adventures such highly exciting reading. And 
tbe^experiences of the mercantile marine likewise are more piuisnic 
than they used to be. We con have no more of the mighty East 
Indiameii homeward-bound under convoy, and ranging up in 
formidable fighting array .to heat olT some squadron of hostile 
war-ships, or of the solitary merchantman becalmed in the tropics, 
while the dreaded pirate under the death’s head and cross-bones 
has piped away the boats for boarding. Vessels are seldom 
overhauled nowadays, except by Malay proas in the Straits and 
junks in the Chinese waters, and the profession has become 
nearly as unprofitable as it is dangerous. Lines of ocean 
steamers make their passages with punctuality; the chances of 
shipwreck are materially diminished; and the risks of romantic 
adventure are very nearly reduced to some sudden catastrophe 
in n cyclone, or possibly a collision in the Channel or with an 
iceberg. Mr. Colling wood has done his best to get over these 
flilflculties by carrying us back many yoai's in point of incident, 
although the date of his story is apparently recent. And he sends 
his heroes to sea in so tiny a craft that, sotting a variety of extra¬ 
ordinary perils aside, the mere voyage was more than foolhardy. 
He tells us that ho trusts we may^ain instruction as well as amusement 
from his pages; and that he hopes tho story of the navigation of the 
little oocj^s^hell may prove serviceable to yachtsmen in a small 
way of pleasuring. Undoubtedly he appears to write with a thorough 
knowledge of nautical matters, although we cannot pretend to criticize 
his seamanship, and much of his technical phraseology might be 
Sanscrit so far as we are concerned. lie has written a book 
that should be delightful to boys who have hankerings after the 
hardships and dangers of the deep; and we own that we were 
fascinated ourselves by the story of the cruise, till marvel followbg 
hard upon ma^el overtaxed the most boundless capacities of 
belief. Had his adventurers not been obviously predestined to 
escape, and to succeed triumphantly besides in the purpose of their 
cx})edition, the strain upon our sympathies would have been 
absolutely overpowering. 

The adventure of the modern Jason is brought about in tluft 
wise. He is an able-bodied and well-educated young seaman who' 
is living in temporary retreat at Weymouth, brimful of courage 
and superfluous enei^. A violent ^le shivers a foreign ve£l 
on that dangerous coast; at the pern of his life he drsga the 
captain ash^, and the grateM Spaniard survives long 
enough to requite his kindness by bequeathing him a sehret 
This is nothing else than the revelation of a mighty teeasoxe. 
stowed away in the hold of a long-lost gaUeon, wMeh 
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haa been silted up in the sands of on island in the South Seas. 
The Spaniard hi^ taken the hearings of the bland, 'with the 
landmarks of the spot whore the ingots lay concealed, accurately 
enough for all practical nurposes. Henry" Collingwood naturally 
has his imagination fired by the notion of making himself a 
millionaire so easily. He consults with a humble frieud and ship¬ 
mate, who bears the good old naval name of Bob Trimuion, ami 
the pair take to considering ways and means. Bob is a genuine 
hearrof oak, and might be trusted with untold diamonds. But, 
as he points out, ho is an exception to the gnnernlity of seamen, 
and, independently of the cost of chartering a vessel, there is the 
strong probability that the crew would mutiny when mutiny 
would enrich them beyond their wildest dreams. The upshot of 
much cogitation is that the comrades shall undertake the ad venture 
by themselves. Bob holds that, being both prime seamen, they 
ean have a boat constructed which they can sail without help; 
and the result is the launch of the graceiiil Water Lily. Harry is 
as clever with his head as ho b ready with bis hands; he devises 
the vessel on scientific lines that subsequently astonish him* 
self, while they strike the most renowned of the Ijondon boat- 
builders with profound admiration. Never was such a perfect 
little craft in romance, or in reality. She is swift in every 
kind of wind, and safe in all weathers. She is warranted 
not to be ‘'‘swamped,” or “pooped,” nor to suller any similar 
unpleasantness in the wildest galo that ever swept the 
ocean. Thanks to certain peculiarities iji her build, she can 
carry an unprecedented spread of canvas, and her accommoda¬ 
tion, altbou;^di necessarily lituited, is as luxurious as can be con¬ 
ceived under the circunislances. For ebe is only thirty feet in 
length, and twelve feet in the beam at her waterline; she is made 
of mahogany planking ou a framework of steel, and is altogether 
of undeniable materials. A great feature in her success, as it sub¬ 
sequently turns out, is the most compact of boats with which she 
is provided. Her little tender is tubular, with so many sliding 
joints in steel, which can be taken to pieces and screwed together 
again at the shortest notice; while it is as safe against submersion 
us a Mother-Oarey’s chicken or the W'ater Lily herself. There b 
another motive, by the way^ for Mr. Oollingwoed's voyage, though 
it is brought in as a subordinate one; for he hopes that there may 
possibly £3 a chance of his stumbling across a missing father, who 
is supposed, like the Spanish treasure, to have been cost away some¬ 
where in the Pacific. 

We need hardly say that both the treasure and the parent are 
duly discovered, and oddly enough upon the same island, where 
one has been living on the top of the other. But there is very 
much to be gone through bolore we get to that satisfactory con¬ 
clusion, and seldom indeed biis so much thrilling matter been con¬ 
densed into such a limited space. The tw'o navigators mal^e the 
usual ugly weather in the Bay of Bbcay, where the waves roll astern 
of them mountains high; and the scarcely shipping a drop of 
water, skims through the clouds of spray over the phosphorescent 
crests of the billows. There is a graphic deseriptioii or the scene 
when a huge vessel comes plunging down on tiiem, and goes tearing 
by within easy hailing distance. Somewhere nenr the Line they are 
lying to in a licet of becalmed sttiUng-ships, where Mr. CoUing- 
wood has the good fortune to get news of bis i'ather from a sea¬ 
man who had been one of the crew that iiiiiiinied and left their 
unhappy commander on a desolate island. Off the American coast 
they sight a monstrous whale attacked simultaneously by a 
thresher and a sword-fish; and while they ara intensely absorbed 
in the exciting spectacle, who should make his apucanmee on the 
scene but our old acquaintance, the sea-serpent. This time there 
could be no mistake about his identity. He was within three 
cable's length of them ; he showed twenty feet i)f his bulk above 
water, while there was at least six times that length of him 
below; bis head was as the head of a python and his jaws were 
fumi.shed with gigantic fangs. For one "moment of agonizing sus- 
lienso, he seems to fancy the Water Lily as an appetizing morsel. 
On second thoughts, however, ho sticks to the whale, and enfold¬ 
ing him. in his stupendous coils, descends with his prey to the 
depths. Next Boh Trunnion overboard; he is only missed 
four hours afterwards, and the vessel has been going full three 
knots an hour. The chance of picking him up a^in in the 
Pacific would seem like that of finding a needle in a bundle of 
hay, though apparently he has taken one of the life buoys 
along with him. Mr. CoUingwood, however, retraces his course 
with considerable confidence, and manages to reach his companion 
in time to save him from a shark that has been laying siege 
to him on the buoy. Then they board a ship that has been 
plundered and abandoned by pirates, and discuvsr the crew lying 
butchered to a man; and, shortly afterwards, have themselves a 
narrow escape from the vufiians. They round the stormy ITom, 
having their share of the roughest weather, and thenceforward 
they and the pirates play a continual game of hide and seek. There 
is a manifest destiny in it all; and, by an odd coincidence^ the 
Atbatrm proves to be maimed by the very men who had muUnied 
under OoUingwood's father. Bol^ and Uany come across another 
wreck, and tms time they find a waif on board, that proves a more 
precious treasure than the g^ld they had gone in search of. For the 
Mroine is introduced to us in the middle of the novel \ and Ella 
Bmndon, who makes prize of Oollingwood's heart, ships In the 
Lily for the remainder of the cruise. She has gone through much 
in the Orfiernmti^ihB vessel on which she had been abandoned i 
^ bat her nerves sie to be still more sorely tried on the beaudful 
island where the LOy is to be overhauled. Befoi^ they reach afi 
' ^borage under its shores, and while dritdng before an appslUbi 


hurriesuo, they shoot a labyrinth of coral reefs by ohatmeb which it', 
woald have been difficult to thread in a t»lm. UaUingwood, while 
diving in an oyster bed, from which they bring up the purest^ of 
pearls by the' handful, has a single combat with a ahjirlic. which 
he couVrivfls lo dis])ose of with his clasp knife. Next they tmj 
set upon by atvages, and he is left for dead upon the 
buiich, stuck as lull of arrows and spears as 'the “ quills 
upon the fretful porcupine.” The sbooiing he shows before 
be succumbs should have won him the highest honours at 
Wimbledon. Bob, after discomfiting tlie s.woguS, chast^a their 
lleet out to the open aoa, and them*, by the help of a heavy riflo 
and explosive sbelix, sinks fourteen war canoes with tfieir living 
freights. After that, it sfsems the leas astounding that the stout 
companions who throw Dumas's Three Musketeers into tho shade 
sliould have taken the Alhntrm with her boats from the 
scoundrelly pirates and biirned her before their eyes. It is true 
thill she was being refitted like tho Wafef* IMy, and that her crew 
were bivouacking on tlie shore; but Harry hud to glide into the 
very 111 id die of their camp, and abstract a pair of sculls under Uie 
eyes of a sentinel and in ihe full blaze of his watch-fire. 

After this crowning exploit, events are rapidly accelerated till the 
end is I’oachcd. They gain another island, where they see a white 
man in a boat, and he proves to bo Colliiigwood’s long-lost father. 
And, after puzzling their bmiiis as to the whereabouts of 
the i.sland of their (losLination, Ella hits upon the happy thought 
that ilicy actually Ini've lln*ir quarters in the indoiitical ciicoa 
grove which the SpHuiard had indicated ns the landmark. There 
rises tho headland, there stand tho seven trees, Jind yet these coin¬ 
cidences had never struck,'Mr. CoUingwood till the sharper Miss 
JOlla Brandon points thorn out. However, all is well that ends 
well. They get up the bullion and stow it on board, and ap]>a- 
rently have an unevenll'iil vovuge home, which must have been an 
agrtKNible eoutrast to their (uitward-bound experie-ncos, since 
“ little now remains to bo told,” except that tho five wliUiis 
who participated in the discovery dividea “a magnificent fortune 
to each.” Our bald summary of incident is faithful so far as it 
goes, though neciis^arily very imperfect and stripped of all romantic 
colouring. It may read like a satire on sensational novel-writing; 
and DO doubt one's credulity w stjverely tried. Yet wo can add 
conscientiously that wo have really cnjiwed the book, and tho 
author, though he may a])])ear to have taken Munchausen for his 
model, has succeeded in giving it a creditable air of voracity. 


MARTIN'S TRANSLATIONS FROM HEINE,* 

H eine somewhere says that he went to school among ihe 
BoiuanticiMts, and ended by caning his schoolxnaster. But 
he WAS himself hulf a K'^munticist at heart, and never shook olf, 
perhaps never made a 6eri<)UB attempt to shake ofi^ the infiuence oi 
his early guides. In his latest poems their influence is felt ns 
clearly, tiiuiigh by no means as e.\clusively, as in his earliest. 
Though he laughs at tiiem, at their mode of feeling, and at hiui- 
Bi‘lf I'or sharing in it, his relationship to them was much deopt'r 
than he himself probably knew. The peculiar form of sentiment 
which distinguishes this class of writers was not in bis cose, as in 
that of many gifted men, a stage of development or a passing 
phase of uberratLon, but lay in his blood. But it was in him com¬ 
bined with qualities with which it can rarely coexist, with Qualities 
which tend eiliior to kill or to be killed by it, with a sparkling wit, 
with an intellect singularly clear and active, and with a keen prac¬ 
tical sense of tho way the world was going. Heine's genius is not 
all of a piece; it is not at one with itself; it is full of cross cur¬ 
rents and eddies. He changes in a moment from one mood to the 
opposite. He leads the reader on in a ci'escmdo of pathos up to a 
harrowing situation, and then m a couple of lines of gay or cynical 
homour Igispols tho phantoms that he has conjured up. He 
has, moreover, what scarcely any of his countrymen possess, an 
exquisite seuso of style. His prose is tho most reauablo Ger¬ 
man prose ever written^ and his poetry has an airy lightness and 
a perfect simplicity which it is impossible to describe, but which 
is felt in a moment when one turns to him from the other 
German poets of bis time. His verse has always seemed to us 
untranslatable, and the recent attempt of Mr. Theodore 
Martin, though its boldness is to be admired, has not led 
us to alter our opinion. To translate prose well is a hard 
matter enough. The double obligation which an honest trans¬ 
lator will feel, on the one hand to lay beforo the English reader 
not a single sentence which is not idiomatic English, and on the 
other to see that each sentence is an accurate end an adequate 
rendering of the original, imposes on him an amount of labour 
which will not be readily nelioved in by those who have not made 
the experiment. In translating poetry, verbal accuracy is of course 
often impossible. It should be observed when practicable, but 
may be departed from freely whenever a paraphrase reproduces 
bettor, as it often will, the mood and sentiment of the o]i^hed. 
Mr. Martin s translation appears to us to err in both ways. Some¬ 
times, fay a literal rendering of words the associatioiis of which 
are wholly difierent in the two languages, be produces on us an 
impression the very opposite^ to that which ^ine intended. And, 
again, by capricious alterations and superfiaoua padding in the 
verses of a poet whose eve|^ word has a ddinite meaning, he con¬ 
stantly takes away ail theit point and hrightneu. A translator 

« Awiu and JMladt. By Hciiuckfti Beiab.'''' Done into English Verse 
hy Theoaore Harthii C.B. EdhHnhydi andLondon; Blackwood & Sons. 
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aboiild beifar© how he tampere with Heiuo's adjectaveo. There i 
are poetfi,^ meritorioue in their way, whoee adjectives, so to speak, ' 
are generic, and would be fairly represented lu another language ^ 
Waav epithets with the same sort of meanimr. But in Hdno 
they have a much more speeide and definite force. If they are 
changed for others wliich mean mu^h the same thing, the effect is 
lost. How to meet this diiliciilty in a translation must be left to 
the teoi and perception of the translator. And no one can pro¬ 
duce a good translation of Heine without the ccmstant exercise of 
the most deUcale tact and peineption. lie is harder by far lo 
render in another language than greater poets—for instance, than 
< Qoethe. 

On the whole, where TTeino is at his best, Mr. Martin is least 
satisfactory. The translation of an early piece in the Buck 
der Idedeff boginning “ lOin Traum giir seltsam schauerlich,’' ia 
excellently done; but the pimi itself is only the commonplace of 
a youthful sentiuieiitaUst. And the charming little song, Morgens 
steh' ich auf uud frage,” is so well rendered that there is really 
nothing to choose between the original and the translation. The 
same can be said, unfortunately, of only a few of these pieces. The 
masterly ballad, “ Die Grenadiere,” ringing with all the martini 
passion of the wars of the First Kmpire, has had all the Mood 
tapp(id out of it. Compare a couple of verses of the German and 
-the Flnglish:— 

Na<‘b Frankrcich zo^ren zwei Grpnndier’ 

Die wnr«n in Uusdiiiid geftuigeii, 

Uiiil uIn Hid kntTKtn Luh deuischo Quartier, 

8io lioHHcn die K<3itfo hangen. 

Da licirton sie Boidc <iic traurige Mftlir, 

Daw h'r/iukrpirlt verJoren g»*gjingpri, 

Heslftgt uud zerachlagen da^- grosae Ilofr— 
tJud der Kniner, «ler Kuiser gefangeri. 

The English version reads as follows:— 

For Franro two grtnadicra held thoir wav, 

Had prisoTiprs been in llusaia. 

And Hovrowful men they were when they 
The iVonticr rem hed of i^ssia. 

For there llmv heard of a dire event, 

How tUe wiirld ’gaiuHi Frnnoc had risen, her 
Grandn armin' had Hhalter(‘d and rent 
And taken her Emperor prisoner. 

In the pretty little piece “ The Hose, the laly, the Sun, and the 
Dove ”—drawing-room verses of good quality—Mr. Martin is more 
happy and more in his element. Here, again, the translation is as 
good tis tlie original; but in such verses Heine is in a very ordinary 
vein. On the other hand, the exquisite delicacy of one of the 
best known of Heine’s songs, Im wunderschdnem Monat Mai,’' 
is utterly lost in the English, The evils wrought by padding out 
a line may here be held up as a warning to future translators:— 

Da ist lu meiuem HorEen 
Die Liebo aufgcgaiigon, 

is rendered 

I folt —dh me ! how »UMirt it want 
Love in niy Imrt a-growing. 

And again— 

Da hah* ich ihr gcatanden 
Mom Hehaen und Vorlatigen, 

IS translated 

In burninff worth I tohl her all 
My yeiiniing, my aspiring. 

In another song, the ** Lorelei,” which all the world knows, the 
ttrst lines— 

loh weiss nfcslit wns hoU o 3 hedeuten 
Dash ich so traurig luu^ - 

sro for some inconceivable reason rendered 

1 wist ii4)t what it. i.s dminfs me 
And makes me feel eerie uud low. 

And further on in the same song tbe words— 

Das hat cine wiindt>r.Haine 
Gewaltige Molodci 


^eit heads are empty. But there is worse to come. The gJrl 
is afraid that her friend has no religion, and does not believe in 
the Trinity. He tells her in reply how he beheved in the Fiiet 
Person when he was a child, and how, as he grew he came to 
believe in tlie Second* 

•Irtzo da ich aiif^wachaeo, ^ 

■ Viel g«l«fsen, Viet geretet,' 

BidtwiUt mein Herz, und ganz von Hensen 
Giaub* ich an den bairgeii Goist. 

wliieb in the English stands thus:— 

Now to manhood grown, read deeply, 
q'ravclled wide from pole to pole, 

Mrridy iti the Holy Kpirif. 

1 bdieve with all iny soul I 

Tt would be difficult to find any idea more remote from 
Heine than that of meekness. “1 confess,” ho says some- 
w'bere, **that 1 have scratched many a man, and bitten many 
a nmu, and that I have not been a lamb. But, believe me, 
those vaunted lambs of meekness would behave less peaceably if 
they had the teeth and claws of the tiger.” The verses where 
he Hots forth the sense in which, in his fashion, he believes in 
the Holy Ghost are ell olive with energy, hope, and democratic 
passion, and are ns little meek as they well can he. 

The greater part of this volume consists of translations from 
the Buoh der Lieder ; but a few pieces are added at the end which 
belong to a later period. Two in particular, “ The Slave Ship ” 
and the ** Vale of Teara,” will be remembered by all readers of 
Heine. And here, too, the translator has managed to miss the best 
points of his author, 'ihe ship’s doctor comes in to tell the super- 
cargo that the negroes are dying fast, and he announces it in the 
oflicial languftgo of a Registrur-fieneral’s report. The whole 
point of the piece, all its horrible satire, lies in the matter-of-tact, 
business-like way in which the thing is carried on 
]('.h bin zn nKtklcn gskommen 
Diiss heute N.’mlit die Stei'biiohkeit 
Bedeutend zugcnoiuiiion. 

In the English the doctor treats it as a joke, not as a matter of 
business:— 

The morinlity 'iiiongst them Iiah mounted up 
In a way excoptionul quitf, Sir. 

And again 

Amidshipfi they alwav-s dio two of a day, 

Bui lusL uigbc iHivon of them houkud iL 

And so forth. To improve the health and to keep up the spirits of 
the human cargo, the negroes are brought up on dock and made 
lo dance with the aid of a fiddle and a cat-o-nine-tails. Here 
the words 

Wollllfltig girren dlo Wogen, 
are, for some inexplicable reason, translated 

The waves make n mnfinur pleasnut. 

The concluding prayer of the supercargo—a sort of Dutch Holy 
Willie—is more tolei-ably rendered, but not well enough to be 
quoted the side of the original:— 

Um Christi willen verachone, Q Herr, 

D»a Lcben der schwarzen Sunder : 

ErzUrnten aie Dich, so weiset Du ja# 

Sic Hind so dumni wie die Kinder. 

Yerschoue ihr Lehen um Christi willen, 

Der fUr uns alle gestorben; 

Denn bleiben mir nicht dreihundert StUck, 

So 1st mein Gesobtttt verdorben. 

It is nevertheless only fair to say that there are a good many 
pieces |n this collection which are weU done. And it u only just 
to remember that in Heine a traoalator meets with difficulties 
mauv and great. Translated poetry, at the beat, k generally about 
as like the original as dried dowers are like l&esh; and the trans¬ 
lator cannot do much more than see that the colour runs as 
little os possible in the pressing. 


(which may indeed be said of these two lines themselves)—reap¬ 
pear in English as 

Ah the melody falls on our heiirt, it fTllfiK 

With power as of mngic sUngs, X Er 

We ho^ that the gbbst of Iloiue will not rise from his tomb to that w. 

plague Mr. Martin for this. Hut a few pages further on it receives College 

still greater provocation. All readers of Heine will remember the Not onl 
wonderful verses intheHarzreise, where the poet sits talking to the ' the moe 
cottager's daughter, ansiveiing her questions, and listening to her j mass of 
stories. The girl says to himand per] 
Aber seit die Muhnie todt ist, acoessib 

KiJnrien i,vir ja nioltt itii-hr gehn one of 

K«ch dein SohUtzMihof »u GCalar, written 

Dorten ist es gar zu schttn, 4 k 

And this is translated:— th 

Since my auntie died we ennnot IdHtory ( 

Fare os once we used to faro, views, ar 

To the Wnppenschttw at Gosltir t dalm 

OA, Ws ^uiie too tomlg there I Sod V 

This rendering, which happens to be exactly literal, brings in the ovenefaD 
tnost ludicrous discord. Wo need only imagine the words to be ^ 

pronounced nasally by % Transatlantic visitor to the Harz, and the * Bee* 
incongruity will be perfrot. In the German we have here a if*^!*®**, 
mmMis, fis^tless idiom, thoroughly in Its place in the mouth of a SSjSX 
ruw umiden. In the Englirii &e words axe an odious piece of HisMea 
soi^tjr ^ P^plA 'Whoso vocabulsxr is ss as Sww 


ENGLISH GATHOLfeS UNDER THE PENAL LAWa* 

T ltlCHE is perhaps no period of the faistoiy of the Ohurch of 
England about which such gmve misconceptions prevail as 
that which coincides with the time of the two dUnea of the 
College at Douay which are now for the Rrat time published. 
Not only have historians and commentators on the Articles ignored 
the most important eontemponury documents, but tbexe is a large 
mass of papers which no one has taken the trouble , to refer ten, 
and perhaps a still larger number which have hitherto bm b- 
acoessible to ordinary students of history. Dr. Knox, who is 
one of the joint editors of this series of Beeords, and who has 
written the tlistorical Introduction, coucludes it with the follow¬ 
ing undeniable claim^ 

As, thon, no one prctcnd«t nowadays that it is passible to undorstand the 
IdHtoiy of England during Elizabeth’s reign while Ignoring the portion, 
views, and nctum of the English Gathriics, it is not j^rhapt presumptuous 
tb dalm for tho Diary of Douay Otdlege and the litorature conaisetod 
witli it a place among those historiciil documents, which should be oon- 
sulted by all who deedre to form fer themselves a eorreet estimate of that 
oxenlfal period; j.. 

* JUeordi offhe Mn^Ueh CaihoHea Iwdsr th§ BomalZtma, 

Arekivea of the Sett of ff^aatminalar. L^Tka Jbu# maA SMnA ef 

tka BngHah CoU^ Bowi$. tmd mt 
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Among otlwr information contAined hi the I>aiiajr Dinriea is 
the endenee of how rampiuit Galvinism was in the Enffltsh 
Ohamh of the period. It is beyond our scope to attempt atlieo* 
lojfical analysis of the Thirty-nine Articles, nnd wo only deal with 
the pinions fiiahionable among persona highly placed in Oburch 
and State. On this head the evidence of the priests who were 
educated at Douay^ many of whom w'ere converts from the Church 
of Englaol, and who oame into contact in various ways with the 
ruling powen, whether bishops or lay mintsters of Elizabeth, is 
of peculiar value. They must havo known what form of opinion 
•prevailed over the country ; and throughout tliia ]>iary it is quite 
taken for granted that Calvinism was everywhere dominant. 

The writer of the Historical Introduction has not tJnnight it 
worth his while to argue this point, llo does not ivrifo in .a con- 
trovorsiid spirit, and his object is not to attack Auglicanistu, but 
to exhibit the Homan party of Elizabeth’s reign in the light in 
which they appear from their own accoiuiU of thoinselvos, illua- 
tmted by the one-sided accounts of another colour which have 
hitherto exclusively passed for history. And so, with the help 
of references to penal Acta of rarliainent and quotations from 
Protestant historians, wb are hero furnished with a fair and very 
interesting account of the attempts made to undo the Keforma- 
lion after Elizabeth hod finally resolved to uphold it. That the 
new forms were upon the whole forced upon an apatliolic people 
must be admitted, for popular zeal or leluclanoo did not exhioit 
itself in any very distinct form at a time when recent 
changes backwai’ds and forwards had loft people in a state of un¬ 
certainty as to what was true, and a consequent indillerence to 
, religious matters. 

It is only of lato years that people have begun to open flieir 
eyes to the savage cruelties practised by tho Oovornment of Elizti- 
liiith—provoked, it must bo owntjd, by the plots against Lor crown 
fomented by Rome nnd SSpain—and to tho heroic conduct of some 
of the victims. Wo say “ of some,” bocaiiso it is not a little ro- 
marlcable how some of the very men who were devoUMi enough to 
run great risks for the sake of propagating thoir religion turned 
round and denied their faith, and in more than one case became 
tho instramonts of persecuting those of the same faith with them¬ 
selves by informing against them. It is to tho credit of recent 
writers of the Homan Catholic communion in England that they 
Lave not shrunk from disclosing the whole truth. There was, 
iudeod, no occasion for them to do so, for these are exceptional 
instances, few and far bet ween j whereas there is a continuous 
stream of heroic actions all through tho reign of Elizabeth which 
cannot fail, after all abatements ou account of the political alloy, 
to draw forth the admiration of all, whether they adopt the re¬ 
ligious views of tho sutierei's or of their persecutors, botli equally 
persuaded of the lawfulness of conversion by physical torturo. 

Valiuible as this voIubio is in an historical point of view, we 
fear it is hardly likely to succeed in enlisting many readers or in 
ensuring a remunerative sale. No one who attempts to write any 
part of the history of the reign of Elizabeth can ailord to ignore it; 
but, after all, the main part of it consists of a diary lllled with 
names and circunistauces of small importance; aud in point of in¬ 
teresting reading it cannot preU^nd to compete with the mcent 
publications of Father Morris. Tho first Diary, which is desig¬ 
nated as JOiaHum pritnutrij seu alumndrum caUdoyi^ consists of 
little beyond tbs names of those who were ordained from the Col¬ 
lege, with the dates of their ordinations, together with a special 
and separate notice of such os were sent on the English mission. 
This, with tho addition of some miscollanoou.s notices, extends 
from 1568, the date of tho foundation of the College, down to the 
year 1780. The second Diary, which is fuller of incident, begins in 
j 575 and ends in 1592. What will strike most readers a^t first 
sight is the immense nUiuber of Englishmen, some of them persons of 
family nnd note, some from tho lower orders, who volunteered their 
services for the English mission, the dan^ra of which wero so 
great, with the probability of ending their life in cruel sufierings. 
The number of priests executed for performing the functions of 
their office has never been adequately estimated, and tlierc seeiiis 
to have been a studious, concealment on the part of unfriendly 
writbrs of the heroic manner in which tbese men met their fate, 
f^me of these entries are in English, but the Diary itself is 
written in Latin. We give, ns a s^imen of the former, part of 
the contents of two letters which reached the College from Eng¬ 
land in February 4 579, ** Declaring the tyrannical dealing of the 
poevieh preachers in J^gland toward the godly Catholics.” We 
have modernised the spelling, as there app^ixs to be no n^ason for 
reprinting the capricious mode of representing words which pre¬ 
vailed at that time, only keeping the purposely altered spelling of 
the word bishop, which woe first, we believe, invented by Bale for 
the designarion of Roman bishops, and which wo find here for the 
first time need by Roman Catholics to denote the bishops of the 
Establi^eni:— 

One Tippet, a \'onng man sometime student of Doway, was apprehended 
in this city, and brought befrre the biteslieepc of London and Mr Uccorder, 
where he was stmftly examined in mAtters of conscience, to the which 
Erectly he answer^ os a good Christian Cattiolic, and, through God’s grace," 
could not be perverted. Wlicrcfore the bitemhipe and the recorder, being 1 
outrageouedy moved sgAlnst lum, contr^ to all justice, all law, they eon- ' 
him to be whipjicd at a cart’s toil and to bo bor^ throagh the ear ' 
with a hot iron, Whicn was executed in most despiteful and cruellest | 
manner tl^t nti^t be executed to any rogue, notwithstanding his brother, 
with others, plesM his fath^’s bonte was his abode, and that he had 
twenty marks the the good snd godly young man bearing all i 
with urondeffrl patien^jiot lettuig to maka proteatariou of his frith aU 
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Tippet seems to have been soon after released, aa he arrivofi. $A 
Rheims, to which place the College ofDouay had been 'tranafermdi 
on March 18, 1579. 

Few English readers will know much of tho histoiy of thfl 
foundation of the College of Douay or of its forcible ejectment 
from Douay, when it found a new asylum at Rheims, and its 
subsequent Vet urn to the place r>f its birth. For all this and 
a great deal of other interesting matter wo mmst be (sonient 
to refer our readora to tho valuable Introduction to these 
Diaries written by Dr. Knox, which occupie.s about a third 
of tho volume. Wo should liavo boon glad to imtico at greater 
length this interosling preface, which is lull of iuformation, and 
appears to us generally trustworthy, tluuigh not absolutely inima- 
culato as rf'gards stalemeuts of fact. Wo notice an error which 
struck us in course of reading. I’ho imprisonment of Nicholas 
llarpslicld in Iho Tower is said to ha\'e been of luaiu than twenty 
years' durution, I’his is considombly exaggerated. Dr. Knox 
! probably follows Antony Wood’s account, who places his death 
' lu 1583; but it is now known that he died Docoinber 18, 1575. 
The account of tho training of the College, given as it is iu 
Cardinal Allen’s own words, is specially inUm*sling, particularly 
tho notice of the defect umh‘r which their students laboured for 
want of being able to translate tho A'ulgate liatin of the Bible 
into good English whilo they wero preaching, as there was 
no English version wliicli could be trustefl, owing to tho Cal- 
vinistic turn given to all the passages of the New Testament 
that would admit of it in all the thou existing English versions, 
Ou this point we may refer our readers to an article on tho 
authorized New Testamool of 1552 which appeared in the 
Httturthn/ jRemm for February 2, 1878. We shall prt)bably 
hear more of the Douay version in subsequent volumes of the 
series of which this may bo considered the first. As far as this 
volume goes, we have nothing beyond the offer of the Cardinal to 
the Pope to produce such a version, and the assertion tliat the 
College had men quite fit for the execution of the work. 

Wc have scarcely left ourselves room for any notice of the impor¬ 
tant docummtorum inedUornm, These are of the hi gl test value, 
and almost entirely unknown. There are in all sixty-uighl docu¬ 
ments, beginning with the Bull of Pope IMus V. coulirniidg the 
Bull of his predecessor, Paul IV., for the oTc*clion of a 
University in the town of Douay, dated January 6,1560. All are 
arranged In chronological order, the last being of the year 1597. It 
is a miscellaneous collection, some being in Latin, some in English, 
some in Italian, some refenring to public ^*airs,soine bearing more on 
matters of private interest. 'Hiey have been derived from various 
sources. Some of those which are derived from our Public Record 
Office show the necessity of re-editing on a larger scale the first 
volume of the Domestic Papers published under the sanction of 
the Master of the Rolls. Wo liave before now had occasion to 
notice the difiereut principle on which that volume was edited from 
that adopted by subsequont calendarors, tho entries being so 
short as to give veiy little idea of tho contents of the papers, and 
the whole volume being rather of the nature of an index than 
a calendar. Amongst the most, interesting of these papers 
are the six letters from Gregory Martin to Edmund Caui- 
pian tho Jesuit, which are full of information as to the lives 
of persons whose names are known, but of whom little is re¬ 
corded elsewhere. They are dated from Douay and Rhoims, from 
1575 to 157^ and ore printed from documents in tho archives of 
the English College at itome. These are followed by eight other 
letters of the years 1582 and 1583, written by Dr. lUcbard Barrel 
to Father Alphonsus Agazzari, rector of the English College at 
Rome. Of these we may call special attention to No. XXHI., 
which contains the description of the scene which followed the execu¬ 
tion of William Hart at York, March 15, 1583,01 well as the 
account of the sufibrings ho a|Kl, others had endured in prison. 
From some of these letters it appears that ve^ confident hopes were 
entertained of the return of En^^and to the Homan Catholic fitith, 
though it is evident that the writer had to complain of many 
who had been brought up in it, who had changed their 
religion and conformed to the IClizabothan stanflard of doctrine. 
Some of these, however, had again made their Babuiissicm 
and been received into tho Roman communion. There were others 
who again relapsed, whilst of many of them it must be said that 
they wero mere hypocrites, who followed tte) form of religion 
which they found most for their own interest. Tho most remark¬ 
able of these was Dr. Perno, who had been chaplain to Edward VL 
and went backwai'ds and fi>rwarti8 with each successive ebb and 
flow of the tide. Wo shall hope to hear more of these men in 
subsequent volumes of this series, aud may hereafter probably 
recur to tho subjoct. At present materials for this history toe 
5011 * 00 ; and we have no more spaco at command; but we maat 
not conclude without remarking that this volume ought to have 
been more free from misprints, or without expressing our satis- 
faction with the excellent and comprehensive index which occuplei 
the last forty pages of the book. 


AN OLD STORY OP MT FARMING DATS.* 


* Att Old Shrg tf Uiy if'urminy (JOt fwat Btmmiid). By Frits 
Btatw, Autbor^r the Yesr From the Qexinaa by M. W. 
Ilttidowall. e vdA Londmi fr Ce. 
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worried ns they lie on the sofa in the afternoon.” We can roiidily 
believe that he will be a greater favourite with thoee who have 

f one some way along the path of life ilian with those who 
nve but lately entered on it with light and springing step. 
Nevertheless we should think but poorly of any young people 
who should find An Otil Story of My Farming JDaya dull 
rending. We should at once infer that either they were some- 
wlmt sluggiah by nature, or else that they had i^oilt their taste 
for simple literature by unwholesome reading. To come to such 
a story ns this after the extravagant novels which crowd the 
shelves of 3ur lending libraries is like coming to the plain fare 
of some well-managed farmhouse after the highly-seasoned 
dishes of a succession of feasts. Those whose palates are 
not BO spoilt hut that they still have a relish for home¬ 
made brown bread and butter will, we are sure, find this story 
much to their tiiste. It is good, honest, wholesome read¬ 
ing. The fresh breeze of the country blows through it and 
keeps everything sweet and pure. Herr Beuter describes tlie 
countryfolk of Mecklenburg m much the same way us MM. 
Erckrnann and Ohalvian describe the countryfolk of Alsaco and 
Lorraine. Tie is at home with all the joys and sorrows, the cares 
and labours of their everyday life. Ho paints a pastoral picture, 
but it is the picture of an artist wlio has spent nia days among 
shepherds and farmers, not of one who has merely wandereil among 
them on a tour in his search of the picturesque. Such stories as 
llipse, when they are translated, do no small good. We would 
undertake to say that MM. Erckmaiiii and Chatrian have done 
more to raise a kindly feeling in Lnglnnd towards France than all 
Die alliances that have over been mado. Many an Englishman 
learnt for the first time ns he read the translation of one or other of 
their stories tliat the French are as homely as wo are ourselves. 
He learnt for the first time that they are not a nation wholly 
given to immorality, but that the family hearth, and the virtues 
that adorn it, are still to he found though the traveller ban taken a 
Cook’s Tourist-ticket and has crossed the Straits of Dover. We 
will undertake to say that in like manner not a few prejudices will 
h’t cleared away as regards the North Hermans by these stories of 
Herr Iteiiter's. No ime can read them without feeling that— 
whether bo wishes it or not—many a German has become almost 
his personal friend. lie who bus m^un by liking Fritz and Hans, 
even though they live only in a story, cannot so easily Imte all 
Gormans in general. The good and grave Spaniards in Itobimon 
Cru'^oa have been, we hold, in forming the opinion of the average 
I'higlishniau about their countrymen, no unequal match for 
Philip 11 . and the Inquisition. 

lint to come to the story itself. The only fault we can find 
with it is its length. So long as a story keeps interesting we do 
not know that any limits can properlV bo set to it. Indeed 
wo so much dislike the trouble we have always to take at 
the beginning of a novel in getting acquainted with its cha¬ 
racters, that we should be well content to find an author 
who could, without ever becoming dull, spread out his story so as 
to fill up the reading time of a whole year. For two whole 
Yolumes—and each volume is long—we found nothing to skip. Hut 
in the beginning of the third we certainly found the narrative 
Ijung a liillc. The author is describing a very small and absurd 
licform Club which was formed in a Mecklenburg town in the year 
IS4S. There is some humour in the descrinliou, hut it is too long. 
Hud it been much shorter the book woula have been far better. 
Hut the interest again revived, and when the last chapter came we 
found that we parted most unwillingly with our author. We 
shall not attempt to give any exact analysis of the plot, but shall 
content ourselves with dwelling on some of the chief among the 
characters. There are not a few very pleasant young people, and 
not a little love-making and marrying, but in spite of them all the 
real hero of the story is an old farni-bailUf. We beg his pardon. 
lu the beginning of the story he introduces himself ns Mr. Farm- 
baililV Hraiiig, but before the end comes, after his retirement from 
active life on a pension, he is engaged in the Mayor's Court of 
J ustico at a salary of no less than fourpence an hour, and hence¬ 
forth is known as Mr. Assessor Briisig. We much doubt whether 
the aqthor himself, when ho began to write his story, ever in¬ 
tended to make tliis old fellow bis hero, lie had so well supplied 
himself with heroes and heroines of the proper ago Dial he can 
scarcely have muant to make a queer old bailiff his chief character. 
Wo should imagine, however, that his affection for his own cre¬ 
ation grew upon him as it w^as from day to day being formed 
under hi.s own hand, till at last he could no longer refuse him the 
very lirst place, lu the last pages he represents himself as coming 
b u*k after a long absence to the scene where ho had laid his story, 
and ns talking with those of the actors who were still loft about 
their adventures of old. “When,” he says, “wo were alone 
together after supper, Fred laid his hand on my arm and asked, 
‘Who told you about the rendezvous?’ * Briisig,’I answered. 

‘ So I thought,’ he said, ‘ Well, Briisig was the chief actor in 
^ho whole story.’ ‘Youre right there,’ I replied.’” It is 
not, perhaps, unlikely that the author at lust l^ecame, os 
vro have said, so fond of this queer old character, who is really a 
creation of his own, that he wits almost jealous, as it were, of the 
younger charocterR of his story. In foar, therefore, lest the reader 
mjigut have been too careless to discover for himarif part that 
Bmsig i»re, he may have thought it well himself to point it out 
the readers first intreduction to Mr. Form- 
baili^ i^rasig does not lead him for a moment to suspect that he is 
V a b^; but then we remember that the Permana 

. Oa 


was a little man, with a red face and a very impoiiii^ nose, 
which he always held cocked up in the air. He Worea long*>tai}eo 
loose, grey linen coat, striped trowsers, and long boots with yellow 
tops. He always kept his feet turned out in «n exaggerated first 
position, which mode his short legs look ss if they were fastened 
to his body in the wrong way. like our Wat Correspondents, 
be was lond.of using big words; and, like them ted, he 
did not always use them correctly. ^ “ Is it possible,” he asks, 
when he is first inti^duced to the reader, “ is it possible that 
there is such insummate folly in the world P ” M^y such 
mistakes does he make before we soo the last of him. But 
this queer little fellow is found to have so warm a hekrt 
aud BO shrewd a wit that his absurdities are soon for¬ 
gotten, or, if remembered, are seen only to make his character 
more attractive. He used to boast, that though be was unmarried, 
be had nevertheless bad three sweethearts at one time. But it issopn 
seen through all his oddities how tender and bow pure throughout 
his life was his devotion to the sister of his friend Hawermann. 
lie liad been too poor to marry her, and she, to provide a home 
for her mother, had man'ied a dull farmer, Joseph Nussler, or Young 
JoBcpli, ns be is always called. Bmsig watches over her like a 
brother, and when her twin daughters were born he was godfather 
to ono of them. 11 is a pretty scene when the girls were con¬ 
firmed. Briisig was of course in the church. He remembered 
how years ago he had in like manner gone to be confirmed with 
his two companions, Oliorles Brandt and Christian Quhl. When 
the examination began his anxieties as to the success of Mipa, hb 
god-daughter, were almost too much for him:—“ * I’m afraid she 
will break down completely,’ be said, and then he blew bis nose 
and W'iped his eyes.” But here we will quote the author:— 

Bnuig underwi’iit n frightful martyrdom while the examination was 
going on; he wue so tern hod lest his god-daughter Mina should break 
down, and every time she answered a question rightly he gave vent to sueli 
ft tempestuous sigh, that if Mr. Dehrfiis had been a clergyman of the new 
Bclioul, ho would Imve imagined that ho had brought soino miserable sinner 
to repent in dust and naheh.—“ Go»i be praised and thanked! ” murmured 
the sinner, “ Mina know's her catoeliism.'’ I'kon going up to Frank: ** IDs 
coming now, only listen." And getting round to the other side of Uawer- 
mnnn ; " Du listen, t'ljavles, Mina w'ill have it. Mina will have to answer 
tlic great water question. 1 knew it quite w'oJl, but Christian Guhl couldn’t 
ftnswrer it, so I was made to say it instead. I’ve forgotten all but the 
beginning nowr: * J<'or water truly aucnmplislics nothing, but only the 
spirit of God.’ "—While Mina gave Die answer without hesitation the old 
man repeated it iificr her word for word. 

AVbeu the confirmation was over, Die girls came up to receive hie 
kiss and blessing:— 

Hu raised his e^tibrowa as high as he could, and frowned solemnly, so os 
to make himself look as psitcrnnl us iMissible. And he succeeded very well 
as fhr as Louisa and Lina were concerned, but when his little Mina came 
to hiui, he felt as if he liimself were a diiid again, and caught her in Ids 
anils, saying so that she only could hear: "JNever mind, Mina, never 
mind, i’ll give you soiuothiug nice." And because he could think of 
nothing suitable on the spur of the moment, and chanced to have his 
‘handkerchief ill bis hand, he added: “I’ll you a dozen pucket- 
haiidkerchiefi—nice bright ones too." For he wanted to do tiio thing well 
when ho was about it. 

When a hnudsomo young fellow, Bitdolpb Hurz, comes wooing 
Mina, old Briisig thinks that he must keep a watcli over the irirl, 
and see that ICudolph means honestly by her. Accordingly be 
climbs up into a cherry-tree over the arbour where the lovers meet, 
lie hears a proposal made and accepted. The young lovers then 
began to consiaer how they should manage to break the news to 
Mina's pirents. They wished that Briisig were there, as he could 
have hel]>ed them. The old follow “ let his logs dangle in the air, 
and shouted ^llere ho is!’ Bump! He came down on the 
ground, and stood before the lovers with an expression on his red 
face which seemed to say Diat he considered himself a competent 
judge on even the most delicate points of feeling.” liudolpli was 
very angry with him, and told him he ought to have been ashamed 
of listening. “ ‘ You ought to have been ashamed of yourself,' 
Briisig replied, ‘ for having fallen in love with Mina without Mrs. 


Nussier's leave.’ ” Bud^h told him that he understood nothing 
abcut such things. “ ‘ What! ’ said Briisig, ^bave you ever been 
ongage 4 to three girls at once P J have, sir, and quite imenly 
too,ind yet you say I know nothing about such things 1 In the 
end bo uudeVtakos to help the lovexe all be cao| but first sending 
oil Mina to pick him a blue flower, be takes advantage of her 
absence to say to Kudolph, “ I want you to understand clearly 
from the very beginning that I will strangle you if ever yon 
cause my little godcbilato shed a tear.” Happuy there was fib 
need for strangling. Later on in the stoiy the younjg lovers are 
married, and llrasig for his wedding present gives Mma the little 
blue flower which he bad carefully treasured up. Nothing is more 
charming than the way in which the old follow alwm tries ta 
hide the motives which led to bis good actions. “ * Oh Brfisig/ 
said to him on one occasion the parson’s widow, *Vvg always 
looked upon you as a heathen, and now I see that you’re a Ohns- 
tian.’ * 1 know nothing about that, Mrs. Behrens,^ be answered. 
*I'm sure of this, however, that wbot littie I’ve been able to 
do in this matter has been done as an assessor, and not as a 
Obristian.’” 

We are scareoly leaving ourselves space to say a word about tha 
other characters of the story, and yet many of them are admirah^ 
Hawermann, another farm-bailifi’, is in his way as fine amah hs his 
friend Brasig. Young Joseph, who scarcely hver opens his moo^ 
but to say “ It all depends u^n cireamstanhes.” and who, tfovso* 
thelere, is reproached by his wife with aanilhff w desihssi hf iila 
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I^iddelfits, a young ftraun’t apprentice. Behrenn, the old paetor, 
would have been no unworthy euccessor to the Vicar of Wake- 
heldf while his ^fe whb as notable a woman as even Mrs. Prim¬ 
rose herself. Then there^ is the old Jewish money-lender, Moses, 
who, as on article of fhith, always wore his worst coat on the 
Ohristiaa labbath, but neyertheless is at the end pronounced by 
Prior’s Widow to be, if a Jew in faith, yet a Christian in 
practice. There are other characters besides, and enough of them 
•to.fiimiBh out half-a-dozen ordinary novels, while the adventures 
that befall them and the scenes in which they are engaged are full 
of humour. We must not forget to add that the translator, Mr. 
Macdowall, has done his part of the work veiy well, and we must 
thank him for introducing us to a story so innocent, so pleasant, 
and so humorous. 


CllBISTMAS BOOKS. 

IV, 

I OVERS of Switzerland will welcome a book which does 
-i justice to the many charms of the phi3'ground of Europe. If 
a prize were tb be given for the most sumptuous Christrnns book of 
the year, as far as it has gone, Switzet'land; dmribedhy Wvldemar 
Itaden (^Bickers and Sou) would carry off the crown. There 
is really nothing that can be said about tho country, and no 
feature of the scenery or trait of tho manners of jieasants, hotel- 
keepers, and tourists, which is not described or drawn in these 
pages. To use n slang expression of the Hegelians, J'The 
quantitative ostfmato is tho easiest,^” and a quantitiilive estimate 
proves tliat there are about a hundred “full-page plates” in the 
volume. The name of the smaller woodcuts is legion. As to tho 
qualitative estimate, there is an originality, a naive Teutonism in 
the drawings'of the many (Tlerman artists employed on the work, 
which is peculiarly engaging. The prowess of a bull at n picnic is 
well illustrated on p. 7. Hero is a well-dressed lad being helped 
over a hurdle by three young (lerman ladies. All are much 
alarmed *, but tho gentleman is especially the victim of “ green 
fear.” On tho next page is as imposing a view of the Jungfrau as 
can be cut on bo.vwood. Tlte scenes of peasant life are 
designed with pleasing attention to do^iil, and witJi 
happy, but not mawkish, domestic sentiment. You see the 
jolly little cherub over the child's cradle, the crucifix in the comer, 
tbo fmmed head of Christ on the wall. Turn the page, and you 
are on the high rocks with chamois and tho shy ptarmimn, or 
gazing on the gables and the turntta of old houses in St. Call, or 
studying tho costume of an aged woman from Appenzell, The 
delightful market-place of Zug has been drawn a hundred times, 
but never better, never with a keener sense of all its points, tlian 
by Herr Bauemfeind. The picture of the Ober-Aar Glacier 
(p. 251) has almost the completeness of a work in colour, so 
immediate in efi'ect, so true in feelin;^ is tho woodcut. The letter- 
})ress is a woriliy companion of the designs, and possesses the same 
naturalness, sioiplicity, and power. \Vo are tompted to linger 
over Sioitzerland, for most of the oilier works on our list are mere 
stories for children and tho childlike, books which give pleasure 
to the proper readers, but which are by no means exciting. 

One exception must bo made. The Adventwen of Baron 
Munchausen (F. Worne and Oo.) are compiled from tho most cred¬ 
ible documents, the most authentic sources, and ai*6 astonishingly 
illustrated by M. A. Bicliard. The designs are coloured; and we 
follow a delightful braggart baron, all moustache, impudence, and 
cocked hat, through a score of adventures. The leap of the Baroi 
over the hedge, with the yellow coach at his back, must have 
happened, and M. Bicbard must have seen it. Indeed M. Bichnrd 
seems to have accompanied the Baron everywhere; it is impossible 
to account otherwise for the amazing reality of his sketches. 

Bel Mmjory (L. Meade. John F. Shaw end Co.) has cer¬ 
tainly the merit of a plot which is original; whether it is 
agreeable or not the reader mu.?t decide. Mrs, Fraser, the 
heroine 8 mother, returns from India to the house of her husband’s 
old servant, and there, on the night of her arrival, Bel Marjory is 
born. Tho old servant, Anne riymmops, who is devoted to her 
mistress, persuades Mrs. Fraser to remove to tlie bouse she owns 
in Bloomsbury, which is let in lodgings and ruled by the careful 
Anno. When Marjory is nine 3 oars old her mother dies of con¬ 
sumption, and she is left to the charge of Anno, who promptly 
appropriates the money intended for Marjory’s schooling to that 
of her own son Peter. When Marjory is tifteen she makes ac¬ 
quaintance with a Mrs. Edgar, whose son had nearly died of fever 
at Mrs. Fraser’s house twelve years before. He is now a tniddle- 
a^ man and a rising surgeon. By these people Marjory is sent 
to school, and at twenty-one goes to live with Anne and Peter, 
now a scnoolmastor at Wapping. Peter thinks himself a genius 
and writes a sceptical poem, which lie is only prevented from pub¬ 
lishing by a marvellouB'dream, showing the mischief it would do to 
persons with ** early views.” Soon afterwards he falls ill, and 
Marjory is so terrified that she promises to marry him, though all 
the while loving lib. Edgar. In Uie end l'etei‘diee of consump¬ 
tion. The writing is sometimes powerful, though the story is 
often improbable. 

Body Bettife Oovemess (Bucy Ellen Guernsey. Shaw and Co.) 
This is on tmusually successful attempt to reproduce the 
manners of the seventeenth century. The hero’me and narrator, 
Maigatet Merton, is a clergyman's daughter, who goes iutp Devon- 
sWra in ^637 to ne governess to a wilful and deformed little girl, 
ff f A y Bet^ Stanton. She manages her pupil so well that in the 


course of a few months the child is transformed into a reasonable , 
being, and Margaret lias gained the esteem of all the family. We 
learn that she must have been very pretty from the foot thatL 
before she had been in the house six months, she had had several 
proposals of marriage, among them one fironi a kinsman of Lord 
Stanton’s, whom she finally marries. The echo of the rebellion 
was beginning to be heard, even in the wilds of Devonshire; but 
the story is only concerned-with the events of a Tear, and ends 
before the war has broken out. Tho hook is well and simply 
written, without much use of the stock archaisms. It will give 
pleasure to its readers. 

IFintfred (L. E. G. Shaw and Oo.) hears marks ot being 
by the same hand as Body Bettfs Gomnms, We have an¬ 
other sto^ of the seventeoutli century, though the date of tho 
opening of this one is after the battle of Sedgemoor; and the scene 
is again laid in Devonshire. Winifred herself is very like 
Margaret Merton iu new scenes; hut her character is so at¬ 
tractive that we can liardly wish her to bo ditleront. Winifred 
Evans is the daughter of a yeoman on the borders of Somerset¬ 
shire; and, when the reader is introduced to her, she has reached 
the age of tifteen. She discovers a wounded soldier in a ditch, who 
turns out to he Arthur Oarew, broiher of her patroness Itody 
Pecbham, tho lady of the manor. By Winifred's aid he escapee 
Colonel Kirke’s vigilance and goes abroad ; but she never forgets 
him, though in the next tliree years she sees many changes. Her 
parents die, and she ^es to live in Bristol with an uncle and aunt, 
where she meets with a kinswomau of Lady Peckham, Lady 
Corbet, who takes her into her house as governess to her daughter. 
There are many governesses in thew^ Christmas works. Wini¬ 
fred was a good girl and married well. Mias Guernsey haa 
written two very pleasant stories; but she nmat be careful not 
to fall into a groove and tiro her readers by too great a similarity 
in her choice of subjects and characters. 

Memorahlr Battles in English Histonf (W. II. Davenport y 
Adams. GrilUth and Farran).—Mr. Davenport Adams has \ 
undertaken a task of which he by no means knows the difficulty. 

It requires quite a special faculty to describe a battle so as to 
convey to tno reader an intelligible idea of the siLua tion, and 
this faculty Mr. Adams lacks. He has oonsultod a long list of autho¬ 
rities, and has conscientiously put his materials^together; but after 
all his trouble the student does not feel much wiser about tho 
battle than he did before. Perhaps he may reply that this is tho 
fault of the student. The writing, teo, is in many places confused, 
and tber s juteuces would be bettor for being broken up. ' What, for 
instance, is the meaning of the following passage (vol. li. p. I 2 i) 

“ The allied soldiers, on the other hand, while not mistrusting the 
capacity of their chief, could not but fear that the mortifications 
be had experienced were firiving him into an act of madness in an 
attack upon a superior force, defended by formidable entrench¬ 
ments, and well supplied with heavy ordnance. But those were 
the feelings that Marlborough had wished to excite.” What feel¬ 
ings ? hlach battle is followed by a biography of the commander. 
That of Lord Clive seems to owe a good deal to Macaulay’s essay. 

The book is likely to interest boys, to whom the details of manneni, 
customs, and laws which take up so large a part of history ore 
only a weariness. 

LtwUng Back (Mary Shipley, Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday). 

The fictitious literature of the present day divides itself into two 
classes; that devoted to the accumulation of horrors of all lands,, 
and that which describes the tenor of an absolutely uneventful life. 

Tlie observation that every man or woman's life contains the elements 
of a tragedy has been oiten made, but writers rarely see that, if 
the interest they wish to create is not excited lny outward circum¬ 
stances, it must result from the gradual uijfoldiDg of character, 
it is from the want of perceiving riiis that iwe author of Looking 
Back has failed. The book does not fulfil the promise of its early 
chapters, which tell of the heroine’s experiences when she waa 
first sent to school, and of her nightly prayer that “ she might 
dread the grave as little as her bed,” whicn she always under¬ 
stood to mean that the grave was no larger than her bod, and that 
it was her duty to dread it. Tho rest of the story is taken up 
with Dorothy’s disappointment in her love afihir with Stephen 
Wakofitild and with her marriage to him ten years after he had 
first proposed. The reader has, however, neither a disdnet cou- 
ceptioh of the characters nor much interest in them, and the hook 
altogether lacks the individuality which made thd autbor'a 
Qahridk Vaughan pleasant reading. 

'* The Rectors JLnm (Agnes Giborne. Seeley and Oo.)—Mias 
Qi borne has made a place for herself in a certain class of literature,, 
and her last work will help to keep up her popularity. It ia 
easily and fiuoutly written, and the plot is tolerably ori^nal and 
has some humour. The heroine is the Rector’s eluest daughter 
Phyllis Verney, who at the age of nineteen conceives a roraandt^ 
passion, very common among girls of her type, for a middle-ad|^ 
lady. Mrs. Lasoelles is a lady of great beauty and &sciiiation,m6 
fully appreciates Phyllis’s devotion, and thinks she would mm %. 
desirable and submissive daughter-in-law. Her eon Algernon, wha 
is completely under her pwer, is persuaded to imagine himself in 
love; but Mr. Verney has some glimmering of the ml state of 
affairs, and declines to allow anything to be said on the subject for 
a year. At the end of the dme PhyUis has become more able to 
judge for herself; and refuses Alm^n, She shortly afterwards, 
marries her father's curate—« nighly suitable, if rather tame, 
ooncluaiqn. We are thankfid mt she does not become d 
governess. 

, TJwds ChuttHm's ifeir fMme, Colomb. Eontlsdge).—Thin 
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ii a most curiaot jumble of French and English mannen. The 
ecene of the story and the names are Engliiw, the behaviour of 
the, characters is thoroughly French. The book opens with a letter 
from a rich Indian merchant to his lawyer saying that he wishes 
for a housekeeper and an heir, and his two nieces and tbdr sons 
are to draw lots for the former position. One lady, Mrs. MoUoy, 
declines the competition, and the other steps into the vacant place. 
Of coarse the two boys of the two ladies in question are brought 
up in widely dUTerent ways, with widely diil'ereut results. Mrs. 
Molli^ has only sixty pounds a year, and has to oka it out by 
teaching the lawyer's daughter, a little girl called Ijaura l*ouncerby, 
who lives close to the Qreen 1 ‘ark, though Mrs. Molloy resides 
with her son at Olapham, and must have found her dailv journey 
a bore. At Qlapham Alfred and his cousin, Kobert Littleton, 
meet at a school which has periodical prize-givings, and where 
the boys are crowned with laurel wreaths, and freely embrace their 
parents. Do they do these tilings at Ciapliam ? It is needless to 
aay tliat Alfred prospers in a marvellous way with everytliing he 
undertakes, and ends by becoming an artist and m irrying Miss 
Poimcerby—a precocious young person for whom tho reader early 
conceives a profound dislike. 

JSv^ Oirfs Annual (ICdited by Miss Alicia Leith. Routledgo). 
Tbia is a delightful book. First there is a charming story by Mrs. 
Molesworth, called “ Hermy,*’ about a very queer, old-fashioned 
little girl, quite diflerent from any other little girl who has been 
written about before. Ilermy had a passion for newspaper Ad¬ 
vertisements, and ono day cut out all she could find relating to the 
uame of Thompson, pasted them neatly on to some largo sheets of 
paper, and sent them to a certain shopkeeper of the Thompson 
clw, hoping to got some dress patterns in return, os a present for 
her mamma. The letter fell into the hands of the wrong Mr. 
Thompson, annoyed him a good deal, and had a great iniluenco 
over the rest of her life. There is also a good ^fhost story by 
Mrs. Riddell, called “ J 5 rave liady Grace,” and an interesting de- 
acription of Japanese children by Sir David Wedderburn, besides 
« sketch of John Runyan, and other instructive papal's. It is 
very unusual to find a volume in which almost everything is so 
good. 

The Young Dteerter (Oliphant) is a tale of the siege of Slral* 
cund by Walleustein's army during the Thirty Years’ War. The 
heio has exceptional luck, for he first deserts his native city to 
enlist in the invading army, then repqnts and tries to come back 
again *, but, on being caivied away by the sea, is picked up by a 
Swedish vessel, and forced to serve under the banner of Gustav us 
Adolphus, lie reappears in Strtdsund in loss than a year after ho 
left it, and is foremost in repulsing tlio enemy. Wo dread to 
think what would have been bis fate had he been made ])ri8onor. 
The tale, which reads rather like a first eUbrt, contains many 
things which will be new to most people, and is concerned with an 
interesting period of history. 

Grandmother Dear (Mrs. Molesworth. Macmillan).—Mrs. 
Molesworth ends her story by saying she hopes her Jittlo book 
may help to make Christmas brighter to some children. It is 
quite certain that any who are fortunate enough to receive it as a 
present will spend a happy day in rending it. The lioro and 
heroines, Ralph, Sylvia, and Molly lleriott, ere very dillerent, but 
all very natural. Molly ia very eager and pu/.zle-headod, and what 
4Bhe calls “ untact,” but wiunijig, and fond of her grandmother, 
with whom they all thi w live in her home in the South of France. 
The old lady, who is quite tin ideal grandmother, tells the children 
ihe stories about her own childhood which take up the gimter 
part of the book, and though tho adventures are not very startling 
in themselves, they possess tho unfailing interest which the record 

j^t generations always has for the present. 

Only a Cat (Mrs. 11 . R. Pauli, Uoutlcdge) is written with the 
praiseworthy object of trying to iiiterosL people in tho w’elfaro of 
oats. Tho puss in quesiioii had a very comforlnblo time, though 
he enjoyed lew adventuiva worth mentioning. On tho whole, 
he conducted himself with great propriety, and was only once 
known even to take a bird in liis mouth, lie dii^d at the age of 
49 eventeen, when a monument recording his virtues was erected to 
his memory. 

We have received many largo packets of rnagniticent Chiiat* 
mas Cards. Messrs. Eyre end Spottiswoode send Christmas 
greetings embowered in honeysuckles and roses, printed on long 
ci^s which will make tlie wails of schoolroom.^ and nurseries 
bright till Christmas comes ^ain. A new sort of cards contain 
pictures of poets and appropriate quotations from their works. A 
robin redbreast, perched among hollybt^rries, decorates an almanac. 
Mr. Suleiman's cards are gay enough for the most joyous taste; 
thoM of Mr, Marcus Ward excel in ingenuity and delicacy of 
dengn. A Christmas procession of children marching to a tune is 
especially pretty. The cards of Messrs. De La Rue are in many 
series, and must satisfy the erchmological, the medimval, the 
mayfiil, the devout, and the humorous tastes of children and their 
trienda. Their almanacs and pocket-books in Russia leather ore 
enough to reconcile enemies of the Northerii Empire. If wo are 
to mke a favourite, Pocket-book No. 4060, FF, seems the most 
oesiriible. Time would fail us to speak of the diaries of Messrs. 

; thorougMy bunness-Uke articles. Their “ useful box ” will 
keep oven a carolesB housekeeper in labels of every descriprion for 
months. The inventor of this box deserves well or humanity. 


MINOR NOTlCfiS. 

I T must have occurred at some time.to all of us to have ikUen 
in with^ a charming young lady by whom we found ouraelves 
attracted, In spite of ** that dreadful chaperon” under whoae 
tutelage tho Fates unfortunately competed her to mak. her dibut. 
We have no better wav of describing the feelings yith which wo 
have studied tho JSketehee for Vottngee and otJherfiuUdingB T, which 
have been put out by Mr. Norman Shaw, with the assist-* 
anco of Mr. M. B. Adams. These sketches in themselves 

are thoughtful and picturesque contributions to that revival 
of our genuine latest-Qothic architecture in its homelier 
pliases which had its head-quarters in the South-Eastern 
counties, of which high roofs, overhanging eaves, masSy 
cbiiiinevs, roomy porche.s, ** post and pan," or else overlapping 
tiles, were among the most conspicuous features both of usefulness 
and beauty. Here and there, to oe sure, we find some wilful retro- 
coBsion into furtn.s of a later and inferior style demanded by that iu- 
comprehensible allegiance of our modern architects to that my thical 
(jueen Anne of theirs, who certainly was not the wife of Oeoigo of 
Denmark. Rut, on the whole, the series is an honest attempt at a 
genuine revival of the national “ Tudor." We turn to tho title- 
page, and what do we see ? All those half-timbered or tiled houses, 
cottages, and shops, chapels, and workmen’s clubs are ** designed to 
be constructed in the Patent Cement SSlab Sy.stem of ” the builder 
who also appears as publisher. Cement slab building may be 
the coming style, but, if so, let it honestly show itself and develop, 
itself. Paxton, when he invented that gloss house architecture 
which was to drive all other styles out of the field, was even osten¬ 
tatious in producing visible glass constructions only more gigantic 
than any purveyor of cucumln'r frames would ever have thought 
of. We ask the same from tho apostle and patentee of cement 
slabs. Those designs, charming in their own materials, would 
become pretentious shams as carried out according to the fancy of 
their chaperon. Happily there is no reason %vhy they should be 
so misused, and if the public will forget or blot out the title- 
page, it will be tho possessor tjf a very sea.'^oriable and graceful 
contribution to the general artistic progress of the country. 

Mr. MorelVs Dhihsophteffl Fnujmentu t malce up a modest-look¬ 
ing volume which gives tho compact results of much careful 
reading and thought. The historical chapters contain an account 
of modern German phik^sophy which, though very brief, is clear 
and just; we may mention in particular the siiinmary of Kant’s 
ideas as a difficult piece of work well done. In a separate essay 
on the Theory of Knowledge Mr. Moroll ende<iVOur8 to strike a 
balance betw'eeu speculation and common sense as tt> the existence 
of an exttiTual world, which he treats os a higlily probable hypo¬ 
thesis naturally suggested in experience, and producing coiivictjon 
aud being relied on for practical use in tho same way as the 
accepted hypotheses which are the instruments of various branches 
of science. The book is compl(?ted by throe discourses on the 
theory of education, whore Mr. Moroll applies his psychological 
Studies to illustrate a subject with which he is practically 
(lequainted. liis warnings are chiefly directed against the 
scattere<l and superficial imparting of disjointed facts; they are 
reiterated and earuest on the necessity of not embarking children 
on a foreign language before the mother tongue has baen fairly 
well mistered. The' science of education is still so much in its 
infancy that the best opinions may dilfer considerably. Mr. 
MorcU’s may not always comuiand assent, but they are never 
irrational. 

Key's and Elpliinstone’s Compm^um of Ti'eccdmUX 
is a full and practical manual of the forms most likely to be re¬ 
quired in common use. It does not profess to be a scientific 
treatise, like tho collection known by Mr. Diividson's name; and 
it appears to aim at meeting the conveuiouce of solicitors aud 
conveyancing clerks rather than counsel. An undertaking thus 
limited, however, is neither unimportant npr supcriluous. Many 
legal documeuls of considerable moment are prepared in solicitors’ 
ofliccej, rthd never settled by counsel; and u trustworthy guide for 
work of this kind, sufficiently copious iu its varleiy of matter and 
adequate to the modern standard of conveyancing style, was cer¬ 
tainly a desideratum. The names of the editurs are of themselves 
enough to warrant the quality of the work; and the expectation 
they naturally raise is confirmed by such examination as we have 
been able to make. 

Me. Thomas has done a useful piece of work in compiling a 
little book § which is not intended to save students the trouble of 
looking at the statutes for themselves, but which will be valuable 
both to guide them through the ** single sentences of enormoui 
length," of which Sir James Stephen has spoken, and as a con¬ 
venient book of reference. 

A new edition has appeared of Mrs. Gordon’s interesting memdr 


* Sketches for Cott(^s and other liuildings designed to he Constructed in 
the Patent <)ement Stab System of W. ZT. Loscdles. From SketchoB and 
Notes bv R. Norman Shaw, ii.A Drawn by Maurice B. Adams, AK.LB.A* 
W. H. toscellca. 1878. 

f Philosophical Fragments written during Tnisroals of Susideet, 

J. D. Mordl, LL.D. London: Longmans & Co. 1878. 

J A Compendium of Precedents in C^mvryaneing, eonmriting <?is 
Pequired in Ordinary Practice. By Thomas Key and Howard Warbvtoii 
Elpbinstone. avols. London: Maxwell A Sou. 1878* 

€ Leading Statktesi Summarited for ike Uh trf ,Stndmite» 
a Tbomits^ Anther of *>LeiuUiig Oosesiu ConsciiaitoiMl Law*** ^Xeraasni 
I bteveta A Haynes. ; ' ; 
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of her father, the well-known Ohristojpher North* of JBlachi'oo^s 
Mayasim, Ilefcrenco^ to the ostoniahingly hard words which 
were given and taken in the early days of that magazine might 
advnntageoualjr be made by people who in these times arc apt to 
resent any criticism as an oiicnce. Nothing could b» more dis¬ 
astrous to, litere ture than a return to the ancient methods; hut, on 
the other hand, there is such a thing as being too thin-skinned. ' 

Mi. Kegun Paul has supplemented his interesting Life of God- 
win b^ a volume of Mavy WoU(stonecr<tf^(* LcUt>r$ to Imlay t> pre¬ 
ceded by a memoir, in which ho puts forward at greater 
^dength the viow of Mary Wollatonocraft’s diameter which 
he suggested in his Ijifo of Godwin. The namn of Mary 
WolUtowecraft,” be begins by saying, has long booi a mark for 
obloauy and scorn. Living and dying ns a Chri!>tiari, slie hns been 
calloa an Atheist—always a hanl name, but harder still some 
years ego. She ran counter to the customs of society, yet not 
wantonly or lightly, hut with forethought, in order to carry out a 
moral theory gravely and religiously adopted.” IVonlu who 
adopt such a course as this must of course expect to hua society 
resenting fchoir rebellion, and Mary Wollslonccraft chose for attack, 
the one point on which experience has shown it to be necessary 
to keep a most jealous guard. What Mr. Paul says of her motives 
need not be the less true becaiiso they led her in"n most uiiforlu- 
imtely mistaken direction; but the wuyld will always judge by 
re.snlts. No one safiered more bitterly for her mistake than di^ 
Mary Wollstonecralt herself, and it is assuredly an act of justice 
to rescue her name from impulations needlu.ssly and unjiihtly ca.st 
upon It. Mr. Paul's Memoir is, as luiglit have been expected from 
9 his Life of Godwin, highly dnteresting, and his enthusiasm for 
hi.s subject may explain his having included in the letters 
various details which, to our thinking, couhl very well have 
been spared. Indeed wo must confess to having found the Memoir 
tile better part of the boctlt, and wi.shing that tlie volume had been 
cast ill a narrative form with such extracts from the letter.s a.s 
seemed desirable. No doubt, however, there are many difliculties 
ill preparing a volume of this kind, and it is at lea.st pleasant to‘ 
find an author who thinks more of his subject than of himself. In 
the Monioir there is one curiously elmvaeteriatic story of Godwin. 
Just before she died, Mary Wollaiooecraft Ghen Mrs. Godwin) 
took an anodyne to relievo her from pain. “ The medicine had an 
4 iiuniodiate eliect, and .she turned to her husband, who hold her 
hand, with a sigh of roliuf, and said, *()h, Godwin, X am in 
heaven.’ But even at that moment Godwin declined to bo 
entrapped into the admission that heaven existed, and ho calmly 
.roplied, * You mean, my dear, that your physical sonsations are 
somewhat easier.’ ” 

Mr. Hayward, considering that it would bo somewhat 
hazardous experiment” to i*eprint, as has often been suggested to 
lum, the whole series of his well-lmown essays |, has cluxsen rather 
to publish “ a selection carefully revised.” In the lirst volume we 
have, among others, excellent papers on Sydney Smith, Mies 
-Edgeworth, .Boyle (de Stendhal), and Alexandre Dumas the 
elder. Mr. Hayward’s ndvico to those who wish to appreciate 
Miss Edgeworth's writings is admirable, and we may hope that 
iho reappearance of his essay may teach some devourers of novels 
that they can find in her not only iulUiitely better, but far more 
amusing, matter than that with which they aro accustomed to gorge 
tboiuselves, Upon the extraordinary career of Henri Beyle (by 
the way the name should surely be Henry) Mr. Hayward has 
some very pertinent reiuarks, from w hich wo may quote the one 
which closes the article:—“ They (his works) belong pre-eminently 
to what he calls the class of insolent works, which rtiquire and 
compel readers to think; and if, as many i^prehend, the prevalent 
fashion for cheap i-eprints should end bjr deteriorating literature 
and lowering the popular taste, thero will be some comfort in 
reflecting ^at it has occasionally rescued from unmerited neglect 
the name and writings of a man of thought, observation, and 
eenflibiiity, like Beyle. ’ The republication of the essay on Dumas 
is especially welcome, for reasons similar to those which make us 
pleased again to see that on'Miss Edgeworth. Dumas is but to a 
small extent appreciated at bis true value in England. A recent 
volume of the Mncyclojmdia BrUaimica contained an article which 
showed with painful clearness how shallow is the commonplace 
notion of his place in literary history, and Mr. Hayward is one of 
the very few English writers of thought and cultivation who have re¬ 
cognized and recorded Dumas’s extraordinary powers and influence. 
A good many people interested in the drama hate found out by this 
time that Dumas’s Hmti IIL et m Cmr was the first romantic 
drama performed on the stage of the Franyais j but very few have 
taken tho trouble, as Mr. Hayward did, to discern the true genius 
which gate impulse to growths so exuberant, in plays, xomancus, 
tales, travel-talk, and what not. that men had some excuse for 
denying the possibility of their all having sprung from one source. 
Mr. Hayward has shown that Dumas’s extraordinary fertility of 
compoBitidii, even if we take as actually his all that bears his name, is 
not altogether unparalleled. Mt. Hayward is not blind to the faults 
of Dttmas; but he has no hesitation in pronouncing that his merits 
fix outweigh them. The writer points out many qualities of the 
great novelist and playwright which are sure to be missed by 
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people who only know his work superficially, and ho ends his t_ ^ 

with an estimate of Dumas's rank in literature with which we com- 
ploU'ly agree. ** A title to fame,” he says," like a chain of proolh, 
may be cumulative.” So, he observes, it was with Voltaire, and 
Dumas must be judged by the same standard, ** So judged—as he 
will be when Erencli criticism sliall wise its drooping head and 
have time to look about it—he will certniuly take rank as one of 
iho throe or four moBt popular, influential, and gifted writers that 
tho France of tho nineteenth century has produced.” We have 
only two faults to find with Mr. Ilayward^s paper on Dumas— 
tliat ho has given curroricy to a common luis-apclling of Mmf.fi 
Cnsfo; and, in speaking of the Tour dr NWe, has written Goillard 
fur Gaillnrdet. In Mr. Hayward s .«;rcond volume the most attrac¬ 
tive paper to general readei’s will probably he that on England and 
France, which deals with the social aspects of tho two countries. 
W© must bo content with pointing to tliis^ and recommending 
Mr. Hayward’s two volumes as pleawint end instructive reading. 

Mr. Alger has made a careful and appreciative translation of 
Von Wasielswki’a Life of Schumann *, to which Mr. Ikirrett has^ 
prefixed a short and pertinent pi-eface. Tho hook will be wd- 
comod by all lovers of Schumann, ond indeed by all who care for 
tho history of an artistic life. 

The second volume of Messrs. Bell’s translation of Lessing’s- 
dramatic vvriting.st contains eight comedies, five of which appear 
for the first time in English, while the translation of the remain¬ 
ing three is based upon tiiat of the late Rev. J. llohroyd. It is 
but lately that general attentioi? lias been directed to Liessing 
among iilnglish readers; and 'people who read of LessingD 
Ci>modies in Mr. Simo’s excellent volumes will now have an op¬ 
portunity of making acquaintance with them without the trouble 
of reading them in German. 

Miss ISmith's little volumet, which announces itself as dealitig 
with ** two distiiiguished persons,” will give some pleasure to 
B[iii'itUHlists, or, as she would call them, ” spiritists,” and is alto¬ 
gether an amusing curiosity. 

The number of people who have lately been anxious to instruct 
their follow-raon on all kinds of subjeoU by means of “ primers ” 
is extraordinary. Among the matters lit for this sort of education 
the important one of health has until now been neglected. Messrs. 
Hardwicke and Boguo issue a series on this subject §, from which 
wo have boforo u.s:— Alroftol; its The, ami Abusej Prsmatwe 
Death; its I^ramotUm mid l^evention, The Mouse and its Surround- 
inys, and Kvercise and Training^ The little^books are plainly and 
sensibly written, siad may bo of real use. 

The growth of e.\aminations naturally leads to a growth of 
books ab mt examinations. Messrs. Groombridge’s Guidfi to thfi 
Mairietdafion Exammation || is a favourable sj-Mscunen of this kind. 
The remarks on translation in pp. ifl-19 are very good; but thero 
is of course an element which can never be accurately foreseen in 
the special inclinations of an examiner. But the faults of the' 
system are in more than one passage brought out tho more strongly 
by tho skill with which the writer of the Guido has tried to meet 
them. 

Dr. Shuldham’s little bouk^, although written in what strikes ua 
as an undesirable style, will no doubt be welcome to people who 
believo in hoiuceopathy. 

A third edition has appeared of Dr. Bennett’s work on Oon- 
Bumption **, the reproduction of which in French, four years ago^ 
modified, as Dr, Bennett is told, considerably the current of pro¬ 
fessional feeling, and the treatment of Phthisis in France.” Ta 
the present edition is added an appendix specially devoted to the 
consideration of clinmtes. 

Tho interesting letters of Balzac tt; which were reviewed at 
length some time ago in these columns, have been well translated 
into English by Mr. Kenney. The English has the advanta^ of 
the French in being preceded by a memoir of Balzac by the sister^ 
to whom many of the letters are addressed. 

A cheap and convenient edition has appearod of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s well-known essays on education||, which he tells us in a 
preface have been translated into French, German, Italian, Jlussian^ 
Hungarian, Dutch, and Danish. 

In the second aud revised edition of Captain Will's and Liau- 
tenant Dalton’s ArtiUerkt's Handbook many questions have 
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X Recollections of Two Histinguished Persons: La Marquise ds Soissy 
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bridge fie Sons. 

^ Coughs and their Curs. By E. D. SbuldUain, MJ>. Lendon s The 
Uomu'opathlc Publishing Company. 

** On the Tteaiment of Pulmonary Consumption. By James Henry 
Bennett, M.D. Third Edition. London: J. fie A. CbtmmiU. 

' ft The Correspondence tf Honors de Balxae. With a Memoir by hif 
Sister, Mme. de Surville. Translated by C. Lamb Kenney, a vols. 
London: Bichard Bentley A Son. 
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bean rawiitten and addedj aiid marginal nforeaoaa to taxt-booka 
bAve beaaanpplied. 

dome littla time ago we had oecailoa to apeak of a singnlarly 
foolish attempt at sew emendations of Shakspeare. Mr. Bulloch’s 
yentiire k the same direotioa * was, we infer from an expression in 
the preface, made under circumstanees which prevent us from 
«cla8Bmg the two productions together. But, with every desire to 
£nd something commendable in Mr. Bulloch's work, we cannot 
aay more of it than that it shows a considerable amount of mis¬ 
placed ingenuity. As an instance of this we may'quote Hamlet’s 
■speech to Osrio concerning IjoertesSir, his definement suffers 
no perdition in you; though I know to divide him inventorially 
wotud dizzy the arithmetic of memory, and yet but. ynw nHther, in 
xespoct of his quick sail.” The italicized words Mr. Bulloch would 
change to but Yaw Mynheer, 

In a daintily printed volume Mr. Lear gives us a good translation 
of ctjrtain selections from the Pendes of rascal, t “ Terhaps ” Mr. 
Lear says modestly, '^ this little book will lead some to dig for 
themselves in the mine of thought and philosophy whence it is 
4 iawn.” Even if ic does not have this result, the volume can be 
recommended for its own sake. 

Mr. Davies’s account of Lord Oollingwood t may perhaps have 
41 special interest at this time, though at any time the life of such 
a man would be interesting. Mr. Davies’s volume is not intended to 
he strictly consecutive or exhaustive, but is not the less attrac- 
aive for that reason. 

* Studiet on the Text of Shakapeart: with numennta Emendationa and 
/Apipendkea. JJy Jubu Uull'och. London: llumilton, Adams, & Co. Edin- 
/ Iburgli: Douglas. 

t A S^ection from PaacdTa Tkou^ta. Translated by H. L. Sidney 
/l>ar. London, Oxford, and Cambrid^: Itivingtons, 

J fiM'OidEndkh, ijenttemOn, Exmidifiod in tts Li/e Charaeter 
MLard C^nyutoad', a MioyraphiculStkay, By William Davies. London: 
Asuipson 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to retvm rejex^ed Comthuni- 
cottons; and to this ruU we can make no exception, 
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iQCm'',XViXl;'‘-^|jt f 3 ©em« »« ii&U wi«'h'.'ti']&jit 3 ff’' 

1 mfljpiiitjhy, eft* 1^0 rejwdy M. aCrtUifescem on€, instaiwStiv^jf 
ding to tbo Veiling fAmily mraa it in pofi^bletp d^BCh '^ 
Jn «Wtter that it «1«)Tirld bo possible, tbpre must bo a cptii* 
biimtion, of oat^ido birCTimBtatiooH, and of pprsonal qimlitips 
in ilm wemben’s of tbc lloytd cirdo. As long as a i^ccos- 
flioii is dieted it is impossible that 'a Boyal Family, 
shonld bo mncli liked. It bus enemies wbo refuse'to 
bo cowdliated. TJioitj is nothing spociallf ,English iii 
tho affection shown to tho monarch. William IlL 
and tho two first Gconaiss awoke no feolings of attach* i 
meat—partly, iu> doubt, on aoconnt of such deficiencies 
as they exhibd^d, but prindpfilly boctuise there was wide 
irritation at tho notion that they sliohld bo reigning at all. 
Tho late Emperor KArou:o!<r was very kind and courteous; 
ho was inces.suntly active ; and he not only w'rote a book, 
but entered with keen iiiterost into various paths of iti- 
tellcotnal, life. But if ho hod po.ssessed each of his 
good qualities in donhlo nionsure, ho could never 
have boon bdovetl. i.Iltj had won his throne by ,a plot, 
and hf 3 mainfcaiued it liy desolating honc^^liomes. When 
tlioro is no barrier of this kind bctwoeli tho spyereign 
and the pe'oplo, loyalty shows itself witli ns much intensity 
andfervoni* abroad ns in England, alvva3*B kupposing tliut 
it can ffnd any w'oiiby object on which to bestow 
itfscJt Tho bunst of piissiouato affoetijui -which ran 
through Germany when /the old E'nrr.Koii was twdoo^ 
attacked by an assassin, tho grief of Italy over tho loss 
of VrCToU EsIMA^’^^:L, nnd the eager welcome w'hich greets 
tho Em[>eror of Austui.v wherovor lie goes in his dominions 
now that ho has got rid of alien Jtalj^ aro as strik¬ 
ing exhibitions of'Jll&yalty as could bo desired. What 
is true of Euglautl is that nowhoro is tJho throne 
so safe, nowhoro is them so strong and jiermanObi an 
assaniiftoo that the sovereijj^jL luniestly dbido by law 
and the ,const!tut ion, and nowbero is there a Hoyal Family 
80 many iinunbers^" of which exhibit tlio distihetive 
qualities whidli Iloyaltj' ought to possess. It is there¬ 
fore natural for Ei%ljuitl to give vent to its habitudl 
feelings when so impressive ah oppoi-^^iiity of nmiiifosfc-^ 
iug them ik afforded as has been given by the death 
of tho sw'cot, active, and quick-minded daughter of tho 






• EXOLISII PABTIES ASD FOIIEIGN POLI^IY* 

L ord HARTINGTON’S dosing appeal from tho 
House of Oqmmons to the constituoneios has received 
an encouraging aiis^er at Bristol; and a -victory of tho 
Liberal party in a smfdl Essex borongli a fow days earlier 
furnishes miditioual reason for the conjeetuvo tliat the 
ballot and household sulVrage are produeing their natural 
result in tho form of political caprice. Both elections 
may perhajw aduht of some kind of explanation ; but, if 
Mr, FilY won his scat by tnickllng to the enemies of tho 
United Kingdo^ there is no reason to suppose that other 
members of the same party will bo more 8 crupii]oti.s or 
more sincero. It is possible that something may occur 
before a <lissolutiou to move the popular pendulum once 
more in the direction of Conservatism; but it is much 
moro likely that the present Miiiistens wdll bo blamed for 
general distress and for political complications than that, 
thoii* offorl;^ will be gratefully acknowledged. In these 
cninstAucos, an alleged cause of national weakness suggested 
in thocourseof thelatc debate by Lord Pei^^y deserves serious' 
atteutiott. Foreign Governmouts cannot'bo ei?,pected to 
rely on a policy whioh may Txj reversed before two years 
arc past. The reckless delight which lias Kometimtfs been 
exprsMcd at public meetings in the supposed failures of 
EngUsh diplomacy is prolmbly less serious than the argu- 
lupiitaiive disapproval by the loaders of tho Opf osition of 
the moasurcs which have. been taken for the defence of 
India. Tim Unuse of Commons to the best of its power 
secured tho public interest by the decisive majority against 
jMr. Wbittokao’s resolution. Tho St. Peterabafg Oorre- 
sporident of the Standard states lhattheRussian Mission has 
at lastbeen ii'idly^ withdrawn frm-uCabul, and that satisfac¬ 
tory assurances have been given of the retirement of Russian 
troops fjxnn Turkey’ at tbc time stipulatml in thelVoaty of 
Berlin,, if tho inff>rmatiou ig correct, tho romovaJi of 
grave cmljarrossuHndiS will be w’bolly duo to the majority' 

: which rejected Mr. WuiTr.ui:AD's motion. Th« 


• Wbxoh '^y nrey^Hn ^ 

of 

■felled % 

^ oMe wdtiekiiatd ^easbhaW 

Wttm of ft House of Coinmdni plcd^d tni 

Oj^nions of- Mr. GupsTOKiS. Ek{>pncnc50 wiU i^dir Jtofore 
'long whether still Ba®fent ground for 

position, which’Wis qa^e a commonplace,, iiiht the fomg^ 
policy of England is independent of party Ol^geia. & 
not impo.ssible that dospotib Governments, may oVotrkto 
^tho‘ nnateadihess, of a popular ConstitutiQA. ‘ J 

It may bo inferred froipi recent elections that, ihw 
‘ Gpvernmeni or its foreign policy is ndt at present in • 
favo'ig.' witl\thb multitude; but if a continuance of the 
same course were recommondod by the opposite party, it 
would not be difficult to arouse general jealousy of BtissiaSci 
ambition. In tho latter part of tho debate spyeri^ Li 1 >eral 
speakers drew a marked distinction between war with tho 
.Afghan Ameer and resistanoe to Russian intrusion^ Mr^ 
Gi.ai).st 6 ne himself did not hesitate, for tho purpofifo of dis* 
crediting his adversaries, to taunt the Government with 
itacrcdulous acceptance of Rusvsian aksuroncos, and ..with 
its selection of the feebler and loss culpable of two possible 
enemies. Mr. Gosc,hem dealt moro seriously With, the 
danger of Russian aggression ; and somo private members • 
0-1’the party, such as Mr. Jenkins, approached nearly to 
agreoinent with the Ministers, althou^i they had no diffi¬ 
culty in finding excuses for voting against tlmm. If a 
Lil>eral Government were now charged with the duty of 
determining the policy to bo pursued in Xndja, it would bo 
in no degree hampered by tho gi*eater pkrt, of tho argu- 
motita and opJinions which wore urged in the debate. 
Althot^h example in treating exclusively 

of the past was not gciiemly followed by his supporters, a 
large part OT the discussion related ■(» historical end to 
porsoAl issues. The transactions of Umballa, of Simla, 
and of PeshawUr have nothing to do With tho questions 
whioh must bo settled by any Government which may find 
itself ii?’ officer Tli^rq is ^mo reason to hope that tho 
Afghan war miy be ended |j[efore the dissolution which may 
- perhaps causa, a Mimsterial change. If the Amekr hali 
been cbmiiblled to jononneo. his alliance with Russia, Lord 
BEA<!jQNSPiELt»’.s BuoifesBor will not be disposed to abandon 
any’rights which ibiay have been socurod by treaty. Ho 
may also, -^houfc inoon^stency, demand from Hdssia tho 
performanqp df the agreiementa which weie mode with ft 
Liberal Govormnbht.. 

There is^ in tpith, little practical difference between tho 
pjolicy ndvocatod by Mr.'GosCHEN, Mr. Goant-Dupp, and 
"'wlr W. Haucourt, and the measures actually taken by tho 
Government. Lord Hartington indeed proposes the recall 
of Lord Lyttok, and Lord Lawrence would end the war 
on the first op]|ortuuity, and retire once more to tho 
frontier^oj tho li^s to w’ait while Russian agents were 
organizing the A%han forces for defbficq^o# attack^ but 
tho party whi^ stipulated long sinoo for the ab-. 
.steution of Russia from iuterferenoe in Afghanistan 
canhot, without stultifying and disgracing, itself, ac¬ 
quiesce tamely in the Russian vassalage of the Aiceer. 
It is necessary, either by the threac or by tho 
employment of force, to t«k<J ca^.that tho keys of Iworth- 
Westem India aro not entrui^tM to tho £aA<ls of an 
enemy. AkS tho Ameer has steadily reffxsed to nego¬ 
tiate, it ^hae been found ^p^ssary to. insist on his at¬ 
tention .^tb the (ilimands of the Indian Government by 
takp}^ possession of tho passes, and by prepiuratioiik. 
fof.a more formidable attack in the spring. in. 
accordance with Mr. Gladstone’s rhetorical proposals, w&r 
were declat^cl against Russia, exactly the same operatieua 
would bo nndor&dcen. The Ameer would in that goae ba 
the ally of the enemy; and measures for the security, of the 
frontier would necessarily involve the mvasion of hie 
dominions. In the meantime it is oonvement to aooo^ im 
far as possible tho assurances of Russia. It waa stricuy in * 
accordance with the precedents of RussioA diplonaiacy to , 
notify the withdrawal of the Envoy and not to stkto that 
the Mission nevertheless remained %Oabnl. Sir 


Nortmcote declares that his Govenimeirt will not auwmiti^ 
to the intorfereuce of Russia with Afghimisteny.iEipd 
leaders of tho Opposition aro pledged to the same ; 
but the commqp^object can only \m attained byi oohriricmg^ 
the Ameer that at the point of pcessura ii tW> 

stronger and; not tho less resolute. It ;k 
likely .that Misaioii would.. 




'taif , J, ^M9T^ ■ ■ ‘ ^iaiSt .taoro^' i^iftblfiv 

"'&gittt«|:», 'Ih' .^iirope find in Asm 
li ir|#iHttv ^ IbniCtilent pAicj %i]l nnnued 
. it !*' thdii]^t potitical advantti^ ^ can ^ ^ined 
by inUnuaati(m^ £prd Beaoon^ffplp ' koa 'oon'tfinced 
fnpnds ftod!. eftemica tkat the Government is not easily 


bh easy to decline tbe obligations of the An^o-Turkish' 
Qonyentibn if the Turkish Government shows an incHna- 
idon to,perform in good feith its own part of the barj^ain. 
Altitoi^jti Lord Beaoonsfteld’r assurances to tho'Culie 
fomiaa deputation may, if read literally, be thought more 
confident than fiints at present fully wannnt, there can' 
be no doubt that the firm insistence of the present 
Govemmenft on the execution of the Treaty of Berlin 
has g^tly diminished the phanccs of -war in Kuropo 
and 'pvomhXf all the stipulated measures >V)ll be 
uccdn^lisbed .before a cliange of administration in 
Bngland fdmishoa, an opportunity for riiopening the 
'sdttlemont* * The Afghan war affects the interests 
of England more directly, and the quarrel admits 
of' a simpler solution. Tin default of military re¬ 
verses, which seem at present improbable, the Amker 
will be compelled to give sccuiity against the re¬ 
petition of his recent offences. It is not certain wbethor 
he will bo encouraged in a contumacious' rel^^l by liis 
present advisers.' jf the R^^^sians are not prepared to give 
him material aid, they rryiy perhaps fhll back on the under¬ 
taking given some yeai^ ago to the English GovSinment, 
although it has been hitherto* systematically disj'cgarded. 
In tho last resort the and his Ministors must bo 

able to exercise Some influence over Gcmeraf Kaui'MAnn, 
and unless they have determined on on Asiatic war, Which 
must be conducted at nuicU disadvantage, they will pro¬ 
bably accept the vofe of both Houses of Parliament as 
decisive of English policy. *Thc report that tfio Mission 
has been rocallod since tho division in.\tho House of 
Commons is in some degree confinnoij, by a semi-official 
declamtion that no expedition is dcsig^ied ngainat 
Merv. The occupation of Herat, with or without tho 
consent of tho Ameku, wouhi bo equivalent to a do- 
clsralion of war. The affectation of appreh(\udingj 
danger to the Bussian possessions in Cental Asia in 
the event of the capture of Candahar or Cabal by an 
English army is utterly insixtccrc. It ,is u.s well known 
at St. Petersburg as in London that tho Indian Govern¬ 
ment has no desire to encumber itself with the permanent 
occupation of Afghanistan. It is believodj that tihero will 
bo no serions impediment to the success of tho sprihi^ain- 
paign, if peace is not previously concludied. CSmoral 
RofifiBTS has reached the last formidable position between 
the Bolon and Cabnl, and Sir S. Brown bas perhaps by 
this time entered Jcllalabad. Tho Ameer probably regards 
his Basskn guests with but moderate complaceiify. 


THE DISTRESS. , 

T hebe oam bo no more uselesi! controversy than one 
which turns upon the.exoct dimensions of the present 
distress., Mr. Onoss maintained with mild exultation the^ 
other nij^t that it was not worse in oertaiu districts which 
he named than it has been on some previous occasions; and 
very Hkeljy he may be light. But, supposing he is, it is 
vex^' eariy days to build much on the &ct. Winter has 
only jiffit begun, and all over England tho poor seem to be 
ttvetfy mn^ in tho state in which severe winter usually 
leaves, them. This is the best that oan bo said of them. 
It xnar'be that th^ are in a worse stoto; at all events, it 
k«»^iemded''mt]rfaction to feel assured that the 
destilutioti of the workings populajnon in the middle of 
BiMNtoibda^iBnotjmat^ than it ordmarily is in tho middle 
of fi^birtiigy. When it is remembered what this anticipa- 
tiion by months of a customary distress resmy 
muam i&s^^speet will be sufficiently disturlnng, oven if 
Mr. Oiioss's tonsolationB are accepi|d as a genhine gosjpel. 
vTlm destittttii^ that comes at tile end of a winter* is a 
dmmi^tiahwh^ on tiieere of being reEeved kythe 
' bdneae of brents; The work which has been suspended 


d^ts paid or pr^i^ed'kiS imk goix^;' ? 

.otir.:;' T^i^'.is room- ipdeed ‘Oveh hei^' f 

fbr, short as the iateryal wt be w ae|»axutm .;tho 
woVkinan &om his work, he wlU have to lire dhni% that ^ 
interval, and the tnvnsition from compulsory idlenssk to 
constant employmentwill admit of bei^ made more 
esayi When this state of things is anticipated two 
months, the gi^vity of the situation increases in more 
tiian geometrical proportion.. To keep people f5poin 
starving for one week is not an easy matter but to keep 
people from starving for eight weeks is not merely eight 
times more diflicnlt. Any gaps or shortcomings in tho 
former effort will cause a vtist amount of tempera^ suffer¬ 
ing, but gaps or shortcomings in ibo latter Offlirt wUl 
'cause suffering which will only bo toinporury in tho sense 
that it will soon be ended by death. Besides this destitu¬ 
tion has an unploasant way of extending ' itself in all 
directions^ Tho longer it lasts the more of the surround¬ 
ing territbry it aij^xi^s. Jt overtakes the workman to-, 
day, tho shopkeeper with whom he luis credit to-morrow, 
tho small ^dealer Irom whom the sbopkeojior buys his 
goods the day after., There is a whole winter 
before us through' which this process of extension and 
annexation will go on; and it is safo to say that by the 
end .of tho winter the destitution^ >if,not taken .in hand 
speedily, will be, not only immeasurably greater tlian it is 
now, but not impossibly greater^luiu anything which this 
country has yet experienced. It i.s not necessary to-justify 
this prediction that it sbould be gi’cater in any district 
taken separMely. It will bo enough if*|t is .more nniver- 
saily diffused. Wlien there is dltstress in Lancashire, 
London oan help. When there is distress in London, the 
country gcnewilly can holp.^ "when there is distress 

everywhere, each neighbourhood is,thrown very mnoh on 
ils own i^BOUrces. The iiiequaHties bf these rd^urccs are 
not removed, but the inhabitants of the n’cher districts 
are hot inclined to send money ’to* tim poorer districf^i. 
when *thore is abnndiincu of poverty immediately around 
thorn. " ' 

f Tho prospect is sufficiently daik, oven on tho premisses 
which have hitherto been assumed. G win ting that the 
present distress diflbrs from ordinary diiikressos, simply iu 
the fac^t that it comes at tho begiuning, instead of at the. 
end, of winter, this ahticipalGu iu time involves an 
immense increase iu inagnitndol But it is useless to con¬ 
ceal from ourselves thf? fact that thero ar<j some considera- 
:tions which ixunt to a more disi uibing cnncbHsion still. The 
present destitution cUff’ei*s from tho destitution that C/omes- 
at tho end of a severe winter in two important reBpoots. It 
extends to more industries, and it is the result of more con¬ 
curring causes. Weather aflect,s a largo .number Of ^trades 
directly or indirectly, but it does not affect nil, mid when 
tho weather changes, tho industries w'hich tt has affected 
resume their natural activity. Tho existing sta^ 
nation of trade Is to all intents and purposes nni- 
versal. Thero is no single industry that is exempt 
li'oifi. it. Tho result of this is that tho number 
of destituio persons will be increased, while the number of 
persons able to help others will bo proportionately lessened'. 
If thero is less self-help than could bo desired among the 
poor, there is a great deal of nintual help. The man'who 
IS iiL Work finds that ho can spare something for tbe man 
wHb is out of work. Tho fiunily which is not wo^ off 
■than Usual manages-to do a little for some other fiimi^ 
which is exceptionally badly off. Hero, thei'efore, is an 
unnoticod channel of xeliof which runs a great risk of beix^ 
dried up tli& winter. The fact that the present distress is 
tiie result of more concurring causes than previons dis^ 
tresses is a still moro important element in the 
calculation of its magnitude. Even if we could leap over 
tho next two months, and place ourselves at will at the 
beginning of spring, instead of at the beginning of 
winter, we should not be out of the wood. There m no 
present sign that trade will revive with lengthening days 
find brighter weather. The causes, whether political or 
financial, which have brought about the present state of 
things^ are causes indeed which must some time or other 


simplied must give employment to human industi^. But 
when the maintenaaoe of a hv^ge popidation is eoncemed* 
this certainty of improv^p^t at a date which is not and 
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oannot be named is of little avail. The spring may bring 
more orders, higher wages, less intermittent employment— 
but it may not; and in presonco of this uncertainty it is 
impossible to feel any coniidc^co that all that the country 
has to contend with is distress which has come earlier than 
usual, fiven that ciremnstaneo would give matter for 
serious reflection; but it would be exceedingly rash to say 
that there is no more serious matter for reflection behind. 

Wo have spoken strongly,-because wo wish to call public 
attention to what beyond doubt is a prospect which cannot 
be too soon faced. But we should bo misleading our 
readers and defeating oiir own purpose if wo gave them an 
idea that it is a prospect which cannot bo faced with 
peifect equanimity, provided only tliat it is faced. There 
js groat destitution already, and there will bo greater des¬ 
titution before three months are over. But there is no¬ 
thing approaching to the destitution which twice within 
the last ten years has been successliilly relieved in India, 
and nothing wdneh the agcneics available for relief 
in England will not be competent to deal 'with, provided 
that these agencies arc properly organized and promptly 
pot to work. The Indian famines had three charac¬ 
teristics which have no coimterpm-ts in this country. 
In tlio lirst place there was a j>ositivo dearth of 
food; at least, food could not *bo conveyed to the 
distressed districts without all manner of extra- 
orilinary niTangements for its canuago thither. Here 
ill England there is always abundance of food, and this 
year in particular it is cheap as w-ell as abundant. In the 
second place there was no local organization in India. 
Everything had to bo done by the Government. Indeed, 
one of the chief lessons drawn from the famines by the 
Indian authorities has been the need of iiiKtituting some 
machinery analogous to the English Poor-law machineiy. 
In the third place there was a terrible deficiency in com¬ 
petent agents. Eveiy servant of the Government 'was 
overworked, and yet, when aH was done, they could not keep 
abreast of the work that there w'as to do. In England there 
is an immense I'cservo of energy and capacity -which only 
needs to bo drawn on to yield any number of competent 
agents. Thus wo have both a loss formidable enemy than 
those who mastered the Indian famines had, and an 
iramenso superiority of weapons. There is nothing hero 
that ought either to disturb or discourage us. 


MU. FAWCETT'S MOTION. 

rf’lHE Opposition made a mistake in provoking, after the 
-i. division on Mr. Whtttsuead's motion, a second and 
more total defeat. Jt is almost surprising that 125 mem¬ 
bers, some of whom ore not passionate partisans, could be 
induced to atfirm the paradoxical proposition that India 
was not concerned in a war on the Indian frontier. In 
private or domestic squabbles it is not unusual to enforce 
by exaggeinitcd sLatcjment the opinion which is contro¬ 
verted by an opponent. Mr. Fawcett and Mr. Gladstone 
employed the samestigure of speech to express their anti¬ 
pathy to the Government and its policy. It is true that 
the ditFcrencos between England and Russia on the Turkish 
question had some oflect in producing the cofnplications 
w'hich have issued in the Afghan war. General Kaufmann 
would probably have postponed tho dosjiatch of an 
Envoy to Cabul if the English fleet Lad not during last 
spring entered the Sea of Marmora. From the nndis- 
putod connexion between European and Asiatic politics Mr. 
Fawcei’T and Mr. Gladstone drew tho^tonnding inference 
that India had no interest in tho war; yet, as Lord 
George Hamilton said, but for the possession of India, 
England would probably not no-w be at war with Afghan¬ 
istan. Tho anxiety with which English statesmen have 
wratchod Russian encroachments on Turkey has always 
been mainly caused by solicitude for tho safety of India. 
Mr. Gladstone would scarcely contend that the present 
w'ar has been planned for tho bonefit of Turkey. He and 
his followers really wished only to emphasize their con¬ 
viction that the war ought never to have, been undertaken. 
The House of Commons fortunately understood that tho 
question was not whether tho rupture had been judicious, 
but how tho expenses of tho war wore to be met, Mr, 
Faw’Cett proposed to punish tho English taxpayers 
for maintaining in office a Government which sought 
to impose a charge on the finances of India. The 
attacks which were made in the courso of the 
debate on Lord Lytton wore sufficient to prove 


that the errors, if any, whieh hod been oommiitod were 
those of tho Indian Government. A misapjnohension 
entertained by the rulers of India of the best means of 
defending Indian interests is an Indian xmttter. ^ If indeed, 
as in tho present case, a purely EngHsh policy has I)pen 
one of the causes of a war, it may be just that the English 
Treasury should contribute to the expenses. On ibis point 
tho House of Commons was not for the present required 
to pronounce an opinion. 

The contention between the Government and tho Op¬ 
position was of tho simplest character. Mr. Fawcett 
maintained that India ought to be absolute^ exempted 
from the cost of tho war. Tho Government only denied 
that tho exemption ought to be absolute, and that it 
should at onco bo absolutely declared. The burden of 
proof lay wholly on tho assertors of a doctrine which is at 
first sight starring or preposterous. The House of 
Commons may still, if it thinks fit, without inconsistency, 
impose on tho English taxpayer the whole burden of tho 
war. Tho Govei’nmcnt only asked for power to apply 
Indian funds to tho war, if such an application proves to 
be necessary and just. Tho piTictical (jnostion to bo deter¬ 
mined was, as usual, not identical with tho formal issue. 
I’he surplus revenue of India will be used to defray tho cost 
of tho war i and it is not yet certain whether any part of the • 
payment will bo recouped. Tho final arrangement will 
depend on various considerations, and not a littlo on the 
total amount of outlay. India can afford to pay two or 
thipo millions for i(s dofcnce ; but aid might bo required if 
the outlay amounted to ten millions. It might be argued th at 
tho nature of the W'ar will bo in some degree defined by 
the magnitude of tho operations. A six months* war 
without a siege or a pitched battle, ending in the suhmi.s- 
sion of the enemy, would rosenibld' in character tho border 
expeditions wtich have always been considered the exclu¬ 
sive business of tho Indian Government. .A war of two or 
throe regular campaigns w'ould partake of tho quality ol 
an Imperial contest. In no conceivable case could a war 
in Afghanistan bo regarded, except for purposes of party 
debate, as a matter extraneous to tho interests of India. 
Mr. Fawcett*8 statements of* the insufficiency of Indian 
resources may bo disregarded as irrelevant. It is true* 
that the surplu.s of tho Indian Budget arises from new taxes, 
and that it had been appropriated to tho pniq^oso of in¬ 
surance against famine. Tho money will be spent 
on tho war because it is within roach, and the cost 
of any famiuo w^hich may unhappily occur must 
be mot from other quarters. The argument from poverty 
has tho deject of being equally applicable to all wars, just 
or unjust. A great Empire must in any case find the 
means of self-preservation. The defence of India against 
Russian aggression is tho first charge on the rovonuo and 
property.<of tlae countiy. 

All reasonable members of tho minority ore probably 
well contented to have been outvoted on the proposition 
that Indian funds ought not to be applied to tho cost of the 
war. ,Tho quibbles which were liberally provided by the 
words of a statute drawn in the ordinary fashion of Acts of 
Parliament would bo treated with contempt if they had 
not been useful in badgering the Government. The late 
Lord Derby, who is rea^ionsible for tho confused wording 
of tho Act, was prbbably perplexed by Mr. GiiAi> 
stone*8 proposal of a clause which would have do-' 
priv^ the Govommont of necessary -control Over 
Indian policy. At that time Lord Derby hoped, witli 
good reason, to secure Mr. Gladstone*s political alliance; 
and ho was probably willing to settle the dispute by a 
compromise. In substance, whatever may have been Sir. 
GI/ADstone*s opinions, Government and Parliament in¬ 
tended that the disposal of Indian revenue for wars 
beyond the frontier snould be subject to the same oon- 
stitutiomd control with the expenditure of money from 
the English Treasury. By tho same Act thS Government 
was both empowered to declare war without the Oonsent 
of Parliament and required to obtain the oonseht of Parlia- 
ment to the application of Indian revenue to pniposes 
of the war. There can bo no doubt that the ATToaimT- 
Geneaal and the Solicitob-Gdkebal were right in 
holdinp' that the consent of Parliament mighty vtnder the 
provisions of the Act, be given in the form of. ratifleetion.' 
The Government has no power to spend public mon^ in a 
European war until it has obtained a vote from the Bbuse 
of Commons; bntithaspowertodeolaro w^ W^fhthentbes^ 
sary result of incurring h^vy expense^ when 
mi^ be \no opportumty of"con$nlt^ PameuMi '.Jii. 
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precis^ythe same maimer the Indian 6ovommont has, 
with the sa^iotion of the Secristakt of State, ongtwed in 
a war which has now been formally approved by both Houses 
of PaHiament. But for the rostriotions imposed in the Act, 
the Yicbroy in Council might at discretion used the 
public funds for the purposes of the war. The Act imposes 
ihe condition of a formal authority given by both Houses, 
and a majority of i lo in the House of Commons and a 
larger majority in the House of Lords have given a rati 
•fication which is retrospective, and equivSent to an 
express direction. Personal government has thus achieved 
another triumph, the “ persons forming the overwhelming 
majority of Ijords and Commons. 

Sir fcfrAFFORD Noutitcote showed judgment and firmness 
in resisting the pressure which was employed to extort 
a premature disclosure of intentions which have probably 
not yet been definitely formed. The distribution of 
charges between the English and the Indian Treasury will 
depend largely on the circumstances of tho war. If it is 
true that the Russian Government lias at last complied 
with the .obligations of good faith by recalling tho Cahul 
Mission, the Amber stands alone as the adversary of the 
Indian Government. ,^Tho puiiisliment of bis contumacy or 
tho acceptance of liis (hjihinission will ho the businesB of the 
Viceroy; audit may bo hoped that one result, or both, 
may he speedily and easily attained. If the cost of a 
strictly Indian war causes financial eraharrassment, the 
House of Commons will nol. bti indisposed to exercise 
reasonable liberality. Tlie procedent of the Persian war, 
when the expenses were equally divided, may perhaps bo 
properly followiid. Jf, on the other hand, the hostile 
macifj0uvi‘cs of tho Governor-General of Turkestan arc 
continued or renewed, it will bo difficult to avoid an open 
rupture with Russia. If war should extend to Eutbpo, it 
will he necessary to incur great expense; and if, as is 
probable, the main struggle takes phme on tho North-West 
frontier of India, the cost must ho divided between 
England and India in some reasonable proportion. The 
House of Commons has done its utmost to prevent an 
extension of the war by rejecting an untenable and factious 
proposal. 


THE WRATtI OF THE CHIEF JUSTICE. 

rilHE pamphlet in which the Lord Ckief Justice has 
J- poured out the vials of his wrath is at onco most 
painful and most amusing reading. It is in tho highest 
clegroo to be regretted that ono of tho first of English 
judges should have penned and published all this amount of 
sarcasm, contemptuous rhetoric, and stinging denunciation 
in order to put down a Law Lord. Lord Penzance made a 
very groat and lamentable mistake. In the disguise of a 
judgment in a case with which it w'as not in the remotest 
degree connected, ho made a violent and most injudicious 
attack on tho Lord Chief Justice, laughed at him for his 
ignorance of ecclesiastical law, and held him up to ropro- 
batiou as trampling on substantial justico in order that 
the technicalities of law might triumph. If provocation 
could justify an intcmpei-ato rejoinder, tho Lord Chief 
Justice has as much justification as he could need. 
Bat no provocation can justify the Loud Chief Jusitcb in 
writing what a judge occupying so high a place of 
dignity could not write without Jowering tho greatness 
of his office. It is not tho businoss of tho head 
of tho highest Court of Common Law to amuse tho 
public. Silence could have done Sir Alexander Cockburn 
no harm. No one with any pretension to form an opinion 
would have believed for a moment that tho Lord Chief 
Justice was trampling on iustice in order to make tochni- 
calities prevail. If ho was of opinion that a writ of prohibi¬ 
tion in Mr. Maceonoohie’s case ought to bo issued, every 
one who knew anything of law would at once bo snro that 
at lesbst there must be very good grounds for the 0|)mion. 
A Court of Appeal may ovemdo him or auy other 3udgo; 
but it would bo taken for granted that the ^mnds on 
which the Lord Chief Justice had baaed his decision 
must bo of a kind to demand very close attention before 
they could be set aside. In this strange pamphlet the 
Lord Chi|SF Justice appears throughout to oe labouring 
under* tho notion that Lord Penzance had greatly damaged 
him in the eyes of the world and the promssion ; that the 
public had'suddenly set him down as a weak, ignorant, 
untrustwoHliy jud^; and 'that he must somehow clear 
]|)iunaelf, or no one would auy more believe in him* No 


delusion could have been more complete. Lord PiNZANOi' 
had done no harm to any one but himself. He had mede 
tho world laugh a littlo at him, and then his judgment, or 
what he more accurately termed his casual essay, was for* 
gotten. The Court of Appeal would some day settle the 
matter; and, until tlien, tho great question whether Mr. 
Maokonochie was properly Husponded, or whether ho ought 
not, as his counsel ingeniously contonded, to have been 
sent straight to prison, would have been left to slumber. 
But tho Loud Chief Justice could not, and would not, 
wait. Ho had b^n insulted, and he thought it only fair 
to himself to pay back insult with insult. Lord Penzance 
had spoken lightly of him, and lie would teach Lord Pen¬ 
zance to what a depth of contemptible insignificance ho 
might himself be reduced. The Loro Chief Justice 
appeal's to have had one solo, all-ongrossing thought, and 
that was, how many unpleasant things about Lord Pen¬ 
zance he could g('t intosixty-lbur pages. At the moderate 
computation of throe a page, he ma-y be reckoned to havo 
aceumulatod a total of s<Jincthing like two hundred. Ho 
is not tho kind of hoc who loaves his sting in the wound. 
He stings, and ho stings again. 

But if wo forget the position of tlio writer, and look 
upon tho pamplilot ns a work of art, there is much to 
amuse the reader. The Lord Chief Justice writes in a 
stylo which has gone out of fashion in thoso tamer days. 
He writes os Pon-j wnjto in the Limciad, or as Junius 
wrote in his famous Letters. In fact, as it has been justly 
remarked, tho wholo tone and stylo of tho pamphlet are tho 
tone and tho stylo of JuNirs. Lord Penzance is inveighed 
against and pitieil and laughed at and bespattered and 
denounced, until, like tho victims of Pope and JuNibs, ho 
becomes an imaginary person; and wo wonder whether 
any one really deserved to have all this grand, bitter, 
scathing language used about him. The Lord Chief 
J us'ncE doaoribes Lord Punzanck's unhappy little flight of 
folly as an outpouring of tho wreth which ho has evidently 
been nursing through tho Long Vacation, and as duo to 
tho wound inflicted on a too scnsitivo vanity. Lord Pen¬ 
zance is cntr(?nted to let his inojjportuno ebullition of 
loyAlty suhsido fiir a moment. Ho is invited to employ 
a little of the ample leisure wliicli tho duties of his present 
office leave at his disposal to prc])arjng a measure for 
placing the ecclesisKtical jurisdiotiou on a satisfactory 
footing. Ho is let into the secret that Sir Alexander 
Cockburn would bo heartily glad to have nothing 
more to do with occlosiastical courts, and to escape 
from disputes arising out of scholastic extrava¬ 
gances or sectarian squabbles, as he thinks it a 
pity that his * court, which has quite enough to do, 
should ho withdrawn from tho administration of justico os a 
court of law in things temporal to deal with the subtleties 
of theological controversy or tho niceties of ceremonial 
ohaeivanoo. When an argument usod by the Loud Chijif 
Justice has been wrongly staled by Lord Penzance, the 
offender is bidden to rememlier that he has shouted be¬ 
fore he is out of the wood. Tho Chief Justice has a word 
to say yet, and when he has reason and right on his side 
ho is not so easily put down. Loiri Penzance had alleged 
that tho Chief Justkje know little of ecclesiastical law, 
and tho retort is offered that at any rate tho Chief 
Justice, being asked for a writ of prohibition, could not 
help dealing with ecclesiastical law as well as he could; 
while Lord Penzance, though knowing nothing of ecclosi- 
astical law, voluntarily and in cold blood chose to become 
an eoclesiastioal judge. And as to his judgment being 
overruled, if only Lord Penzance could have learnt of his 
critic, ho might *%avo noticed how patient and modest 
the Chief Justice is under such a triid. It appears that, 
in a recent oaso tbrning on tho law of Sessions, the 
judgment of tho Chief Justice was overruled by throe 
Law Lords, ono of whom was Lord Penzance, who had 
never practised in a Court of Quarter Sessions in thoir 
lives. Hid the Chief Justice complain F Hot in 
tho least. He regarded it simply as the fortune of 
war, believed himself to have been in the right, and 
held his tongue. Tho history of this caso is described as 
a digi^'ession into which Lord^ Penzance has led the Chief 
JusiiCE, so that, oven if the writer wanders away from his 
snbjeot, this is the fault of Lord Penzance, os indeed 
ove^hin^is. Lord Penzance has got hold of a pre¬ 
cedent with which bis antagonist owns he was not 
acqnaitited, and which he quo^ os the onq swallow of 
Lord Penance’s juridical summer; but then tho Chief 
Justice baa got hold of another .precedent unknown to 
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Lard and bo he advises Lord PjCN2;A.i«oii to re- 

moiaber thai; tb^ who are in fiflaSs houses should not begin 
throwing Btones. Nothing, however, oxoites the OnrKF 
Justicib’b derision so much as the notion that ccolesiaetieal 
Buita are instituted for the good of the offender’s soul. He 
would like to ask Lord Penzatsob how far concern for Mr, 
Mackohdchib’s soul had anythinj^ to do with the sentenoo 
of auspension passed on hum. Neither the judge nor the 
QiUbnder troubled himaelf about these flowery phrases of the 
law. If a purse w(ia taken from the pocket of Lord Pkn- 
ZAJSCB while he was walking down to the Court 
meditating on some great judgment he was going 
to deliver, the thief w'ould never dream that he 
was ofTending against the dignity of the Crown. On 
one occasion indeed the writer ends a paragraph by saying 
that he might follow Lord Penzancts’s example and use 
strong language, but he will abstain. If ho has not 
got enough strong language into the rest of his sixty-four 
pa^s, he must be very hard to satisly. 

Into the legal part of the pamj)hlet we do not 
enter here. The arguments used by the Chief Jus¬ 
tice are exactly the aiguments which will have to be 
used on one side when the case crmies before the Court 
of Appeal. It is needless ‘to say that those arguments 
are drawn from a wide knowledge, that they are 
stated with unusual power and lucidity, and that they 
give the impression of being hard to meet. This is no 
more than any one w^^nld bo., sure to find in .any legal 
arguments used by the Chief Justice. In fact, the 
CniKP Justice has supplied the counsel for Mr. Mackono- 
cifiB with the very best brief that could have been de¬ 
livered to thorn. Nor is there any occasion to follow 
further the personal quarrel. Lonl Penzance has had the 
good sense to write a letter in which ho says that he will 
not even, read the harslf things that he hears have been 
written against him, and will not suffer anything to 
diminish the general respect and admiration which ho 
entertains for the Chief Justice. Tho public will be glad 
that there is to be no more of this uuscemly wrangling 
between two judges of the higlicst rank. Tho escapade of 
Lord Penzance and this Dunciad of the Ohilf Justice 
have, it must be owned, somewhat impaired tho dignity 
ot the Bencli. Wiiat is termed tho Americanization of 
our institutions has begun in a qiiartiw whit^h we should 
have supposed would have been almost tho last to exhibit 
it. The effusion of the Chief Justice awakens the keener 
regret because ho has tho greater position to endanger. He 
is hotter known to, and more highly thought of by, tho 
public. Ho has won a great name, and done the nation 
great Rerviee.s, and it is mortifying to find thiit he too can 
make a serious mistake. With an air of flordly modesty 
he justly says of himself in his pamphlet that an ever-pre' 
sent and honest love of justice, assiduous industry, patience 
in the discharge of what ho deems to bo his duty, 
have in some degree made up for his deficiencies, and 
have enabled him, while immeasurably inferior to tho 
great men ^ who have gone before him, to discharge the 
duties of his office in a manner ■ not altogether unsatis- 
fiictoTT to, or imdoserving the ftonfidenco of, tho profession 
and tuo public. WhAt a pity it is that when ho had 
written this sentence the legitimate consciousness of his 
own merits and the memory of his groat predecessors, few 
of whom have excelled him, did not prompt him to throw 
his pen aside and burn all he had written! 


SOUTH AFBIOA. 

A MISCELLANEOUS collection oj^^orrcspondence on 
the affairs of South Africa oonjl^ins much valuable 
information mked up with local devils. The reports of 
military operations are probably interesting to the colonists 
pd to the proper authorities; but skirmishes and marches 
in almost unknown regions cannot be studied with con¬ 
venience or profit at a distance. It is hoped that Lord 
Chelmspohi) will bo able, with the reinforcements which 
will soon reach him, to suppress the native insurrection, 
and to deter the Zulu King from his threatened invasion 
of the Transvaal. The difliculties and 'anomalies which 
inevitably result from contact with bsrbarous tribes receive 
an almost ooiuio illustration in an attempt of two English 
lawyers to obtain & kind of diplomatic recognition as 
A v^tewato, whom they whimsically desoi^ as 
th^plieat. Mr. OoLBNSO, a son of the aishop of l^Ah, 
and hp^rpartner, Jlr. Surra, express surprise at the refheal 


of the laeutonant* Governor of Natal and the admiiiin^tof 
of the Transvaal to negotiat^e with British ful^eots who pro¬ 
fess to have received a retainer flrom a native King.. In their 
private capacity, CfSTEWATo’s solicitors express their belief 
that, notwithstanding hk hostility to the Transvaal Dutch 
farmers, ho has no desire to quarrel with the Engfiish 
Government. His adherence to a peaceful policy will 
pro>>ably depend on the result of the contest with his 
feudal dependent Secocokni. Complications may possiblv 
arise from tho continued protests against annexation which 
proceed from a section of the inhabitants of the Transvaal* 
They find a pretext for dissatisfaction in tho renewal of 
the war; and they arc slow to acknowledge tho enormous 
advantage which they derive from the aid of English 
troops and from the hesitation of tho Zulu King in* 
committing himself to a struggle with the Imperial 
Government. Tho Colonial Office has much experience of 
sensitiveness and petulance in its relations with distant de- 
pendencioa. The population of the Transvaal is entitled to 
patient consideration both on account of its alien oWacter 
and of tho gentle compulsion by which its territory has 
been but recently annexed. Some of the papers now 
published contain remonstrances against the annexation, 
and complaints of tho conduct of the administrator. The 
measure is obviously irrevocable, and there is no reason 
to doubt that it was, in the circumstances, expedient and 
just. 

Those wlio wish to understand the process by which 
wild tribes are gradually brought within the pale of civili¬ 
zation may study with advantage some of Sir BAfiTLE 
FituiiE’s Memorandums, and tho documents to which he 
refers. One of his most elaborate papers refers to Kaffir- 
land, which is bounded on the north by the Orange Free 
State, on tho west by the Capo Colony, on tho 
oast by Natal, and on tho South by the Indian Ocean. 
The whole region, extending about throe hundred miles 
from north to south, and about two hnudrod miles from 
east to west, is divided into six provinces all in different 
mauners and degrees subject to tho English Government. 
Tliere is a protected State under Kaffir chiefs, and British 
territory under Kaffir law ; there are territories' annexed 
or in pro(JOSS of annexation to the colony, and native dis¬ 
tricts under colonial law imperfectly administered. Sir 
Bautle Fuere naturally remarks on the chaotic condition 
of a coniitry which nevortboless includes within its limits 
no independent State. Kaffir law consists in tho arbitraiy 
will of the chief, who alone of tho tribe possesses any full 
right of proijorty. Tho first condition of improvement is 
the substitution of regular procedure for caprice; and it 
is indispensable to break tho power of the chiefs. They 
may jirobably in many cases be willing to exchange their 
undefined privileges for definite estates or allowances, and 
they may retain a titular rank; but, as Sir Bartlk Erere says, 

“ the principles of administration and the law admin- 
“ istered must be everywhere those of modern civilization, 

“ not of Kafflrdom, embodying the ruling ideas of tho 
“ English, Dutch, and Roman lawpvcrs, not of the Kaffir 
“ chief and his counsellors.” Sir Bartle Phere believes * 
that cvGiy native can understand tho fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of justice, and especially the advantages of public and 
impartial trial. It is absolutely necessary to establish and 
to secui^ private property ; and the Chief OoittMlssrONER 
says that “ nothing baa impressed me more strongly with 
“ a conviction of the great natural capacity of the Kaffir 
“ra<5p^r improvement than the readiness with which, 

“ whenever they hare the opportunity, they adopt our 
“ ideas with regard to rights of persons and property.” 
Hereafter South African students of an antiquarian turn 
may perbops look back with unavailing regret to the golden 
age of Kaffir communism. 

It is proposed to constitute Kaffirland a province of the 
Cape Colony under the Governor or Chief Commissioner, 
acting by^ the advice of the Ministers of the Colour; The 
Commissioner of Kaffirland would be aesistod by a 
Council, counting of magistrates and principal Tesldents, 
with a certain number of representatives of tnaders 
lan^olders* The details of the schema are probably 
subject to alteration; but the mftin olgect is to supersede 
the authority of tho chiefr by the substitution of x|tag^ 
trates administering law on civilized principles. Tho 
Kaffirs have in many ways shown themselves capable of 
improvement* Great^ numbers of them work for «wages 
in the different colonies; and indns^ouii habits are not 
the less raluahle because they are sontetiines promoted by 
a desire d procuring arms which mi|y eltorwa^ he need 
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in with tbo whites. Preference of future advantage 

to present ease is one of the first conditions of einergence 
from purely savage life. When property is made 
secure, it will he found that guns are not the only valuable 
commodities which may be obtained by labour. Even the 
Zulus, V ho are at present only a warlike tribd, will gradu¬ 
ally appreciate the benefits of private ownorabip; Imt it 
may perhaps in the first instance bo necessary to convincio 
them .of the military superiority of tho whites. Nearly all 
the magistrates and official persons who have reported on 
the oondition of their respective districts agree in attach- 
ing great value to tho efforts of tho missionaries. No 
one in those countries seems to be impressed with tho 
Advantages of setmlnr or undenominational education. The 
moral lessons which are inculcated by the missionaries are 
more effective than even the instniction which they give 
in tho arts of reading and writing. When native districts 
are annexed to tho adjacent colonies, tho mission¬ 
aries will be safe from molestation. Tn many 
cases tho value of their services is recognized by the 
native chiefs. SecOCOeni sent the missionaries safely out 
of his territory before he began tho war. Cetewayo pro¬ 
fesses to regret the departure from his country of some 
missionaries who have becsn alarmed by the prospect of 
war. No class of men confer greater benefits on tho com- 
■rAunity; and it mnst not bo forgotten lliat their exertions 
are wholly disinterested. 

For some time past Hir Baetle Freue’s eiforts for tho 
benefit of the South African provinces have not been 
liamperod by factious opposition in tho Capo Colony; but 
the members of the late Ministry still maintain the im¬ 
practicable doctrines which rendered their dismissal un¬ 
avoidable. It appears that Mr. MoTiTENO and Mr. Mereima'N, 
the principal members of tho late Cabinet, concealed from the 
Chief Commissioner the dissent of thoir own Attorney- 
General from their project of establishing martial law forth© 
punishment of natives taken in arms. Sir Barti.e Fee’BE 
had, as might have been expected, refused to sanction the 
execution by so-called drumhead court-martial of prisoners 
of war. It appears that the Attorney-General had raised 
a,Rimilar objection, and that his opinion was not commu¬ 
nicated to tho Chief Commissionet?. Tho principle or 
absence of imnciple of martial law w’as fully understood 
and simply explained by the Duke of Wellington when he 
slated that it merely meant the will of tho commanding 
officer. ' It was not his business to inquire wliothor the 
occasions which might justify the exercise of martial law 
could bo subjected to any general definition. The whole 
subject was fully considered by tho Queen’s Bench 
in the case of Governor Eyre. It is now quite-understood 
that there is no such law as martial law, although in war¬ 
fare it may bo necessary to provide for tho safety of an 
army or for tho protection of civil society by a temporary 
suspension of law. In tho discharge of his multifarious 
duties Sir Bartle Frere has to defend himself sometimes 
against imputations of undue tenderness, and on other 
occasions against charges of inhumanity. Complaints 
have been made of orders sanctioned by tho Chief Com¬ 
missioner for tho exclusion of the women and children of 
hostile tribes from camps and statiohs. It appears that 
the women are employed as spies, and that it is therefore 
necessary to take precautions against their presence; but 
commanding officers often give them provisions which they 
may be able to spare, and there is no charge of cruelty 
or violence. 


RELIGIOUS PROCESSIONS IN FRANCE. 

T he Right in the French Senate has delivered itself 
upon the religious condition of Marseillos, and has 
certaizuy succeeded in showing that the mumoipaliiy of 
that town is very ^atly wanting in the virtue of 
tolerance* The question at issue was whether the Goxpus 
Christi i^oooBsiotts had been rightly or wrongly forbidden, 
and M. DR Labct, who opened the debate, had a very long 
list of precedents to adduce in &vour of the custom which 
so shocked the anti-relmous enthusiasm of tho Mayor. 
Since 1722 the Corpus &risti processions have borne at 
Marseijfiesa peculiar local character, and, in virtue perhaps 
of this, ^ey were not interrupted in the first years of the 
Revolution, and wore deman<^od by the popul^o of the 
Constitutional Bishop in 1793. Th^were r^ewed in. 
1864, interrupted for four years after the Revolution cX 
1830, end then again permitted until the present year. In 


1872 the Mayor forbade them; but tho Prefect 
the questiemto tho Government, and ommlled the Mayer^t 
order on the ground that long usage to tho coutrary bad 
exempted Mai^soilloa fiom the operation of the law for* 
bidding street protjessions in places wdturo difi^ereht r^ 
ligions aro publicly professed by the inhabitants. This 
year tbo Mayor again forbade the processions, and this 
year there was m> Prefect to interfere with him. The 
Bishop did his best to got tho decree revoked or cancelled, 
but, failing in both objects, be advised tho Catholic 
population to obey it. This, however, did not pre¬ 
vent a series of rio^ extending over throe days, and 
alleged to bo provoked by tho insolence of the Catholics 
in oven ■wishing to perform tho ceremonies of thoir reli* 
gion ill public. On tho 27th of Octolier last^ tho ouri^ 
of the parish in which the Catholic cemetery is situated 
gave notice that the usual procession on All Souls* Day ' 
would not take place. Uo himself would go to tho ceme¬ 
tery privatcjly and say tho accuslomed service for any one 
who liked to come. Early in the morning of All bouls’ 
Day lie wes forbidden to go to tho cemetery at all, 
ami, finding tluit if he attompted to go he would be forcildy 
pr()V(Uitod, ho went into the church and road out iho 
prohibition. Thus the Catholics of Marseilles, according to 
M. DE Larcy, are no l9ngcr allowed to do what except 
for about foiirtocu yoiirH they have done for a century and 
11 half and what is allowed in every other Catholic ceme¬ 
tery in France. 

Tho Minister of tho Tn^trrior miulo the best he could of 
the action of the Marseilles Mmiicijiality. In i 877 » bo 
said, tho Corpus Christi procession had carried banners 
embroidered with tho jicur-dn-hja^ and this Royalist 
manifestation had given great and,just offence. Further 
than this, tho wishes of tho inhabitaYits must bo consultod, 
and in the last municipal election the Republican candidates 
were instructed by tho elcctoi’s to oppose religious proces¬ 
sions. After all, M. he MAwefeRE went on to say, the 
Mayor’s decree was justified by tho law of tho year A., and 
by the provision in the Concordat which says that Catholic 
worship in France must bo exercised subject to the neces¬ 
sary prccautioTis taken by authority for tho maintenance of 
order. The Mini.ster of tho Interior was apparently not 
very strongly convinced of the force of his own argument, 
for at tho close of his speech ho indulged in some remarks 
upon the Revolution and tho Counter-Revolution which 
had no very obvious ct>nuexion with tho question before 
the Senate. Nor was he (juito stniightforwiird in his 
appeal to the law. There seems to be no questiem that the 
Mayor of Marseilles acted in obedience to the law of the 
year X., hut the fcvolntionary epoch does not bear a very 
good repute in France to-clay, and M. he MABOiRE 
referred everything to tho Concordat. But tho Oon- 
eordat, as M. he Baraonon showed, docs not help 
M. HE IvlARcfcRE in this point. Tlicro is, it is true, 
an article which, after decreeing tho free exerciso 
of tho “ Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman religion ” in 
France, goes on say that this exerciso must conform 
to those police regulations which the Government shall 
judge necessary for tho public tranquillity. But tho 
Govormnont and tho Municipalities are distinct and 
separate authorities, and tlio circumstance that the right 
of enforcing certain precautions is entrusted to the 
one is pretty good evidence that it was not in¬ 
tended to entrust it to tho other. M. HE MABCiRB 
would have been wiser if he had contented himself wiiAi 
quoti ng the law of the year X., and saying that, however mitch 
he wished that it wm allowed tO bo as much forgotten as 
till lately every one irapposed it was, ho could not reprove 
a Mayor for obeying i||. That is just tho point on whioh 
the ability to fall baclc upon an obsolete law stands a maa 
who wishes to make himself unpleasant fo his neighbours 
in such good stead. The legality of religions processions 
holds somewhat tho same place in Franco that tSie opening 
of Brighton Aquarium on Sundays does with us. IJfo 
reasonable person in this country wished the Dir^^btors of 
the Aquarium to ho fined, and no reasonable person in 
France wishes religious processions on ccrtaiil not too 
frequently recurring days to be forbidden. But in the 
former case there was no means of evading the law until 
tho Government thought fit to bringinaBiU which should 
get over the difficulty; and in the latter ca^o there is really 
nothing for it unless' religious processions are to be sub¬ 
jected to the caprfee- of every T?owfi Council which 
sets itself a^nai ** clericalism^ bdt to bring in a Bill 
to modify ^e law of the yeSxZ. Gjjnsidered in itself^ 
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and without regard to consoqueuces, this is the right course 
for the GoTcrnment to take. It would not be expedient 
to repeal the law altogether, because cases might con¬ 
ceivably arise in which persistence in a religious procession 
might give rise to very serious consequcncos. But the 
Government, not any particular municipality, is the proper 
authority to judge of this. All thht would be required, in 
fact, would bo to leave the right of walking in procession 
in the streets to rank with other incidents in the free oxer- 
<!iao of their religion secured to Catholics by the Concordat, 
while investing the Government witli the powers of police 
regulation in tlio interest of public order. 

It is dilhcult for Englishmen to realize the indignation 
which a French Catholic fools at the arbitrary prohibition 
of religious .proeossioiiB in the streets. They are a natural 
and customai'y element of French life, and so long as no 
one is obliged to jiay any attention to them, the desire to 
forbid them argues the true spirit of the dog in the manger. 
With us such a procession would bo regarded as the revival 
of a custom which has fallen into disuse for more than three 
conturicH, and where this isi.he case those who objected to 
the revival would have a right to complain. But in 
If’ranoo it is those who want to abolish the custom that 
arc the innovators, and they have no presentable reason to 
ailoge for abolishing it, unless the fact lliat they and their 
friends choose to make a riot when they see a procession 
can bo called so. Pn)l)ably the real reason of the dislike 
to religious processions wdiieh is so strong in the Kadioal 
party in Fram^o i.s the impossibility, as Mr. Hamkk'io.v has 
pointed out, of organizing any rival show which shall be 
cijually attractive. So far as pomps go, the Church in 
luodorn times has very much the better of the world. A 
civil ceremony of any kind rarely moves men to anything 
but laughter; a roligiou.s (icremony is still in every Uo mail 
Catholic country a decorous and business-like spectacle. 
There is nothing ridiculous in seeing the clergy going 
in procession. Their dresses, their banners, the whole 
appamtus of tlio ceremony, are congruou.s and customary. 
Everything w'ent on just the same six (amturics ago, and 
lliorc has been no break in the tra<litioii whi<di has lianded 
down every detail to the present day. If the Marseilles 
liadicals tried to get up a j)roccssion for themselves, it 
would either bo a wearisome succession of black coats or a 
mem absurdity like the scarfs and jewels of a “ Forester ” 
day at the Crystal Palacii. In a country where the people 
have not quite forgotten the plciisiiro which gorgeous 
ceremonial used to convoy to the nations of Europe this 
sense of inevitable inferiority is too annoying to bo borne. 
The Radicals cannot get up proce.ssioiis of tlieir own, but 
they can at all events prevent the Catholies fi’om getting up 
theirs. This is the notion of religious liberty which seems 
now to be popular in Fran<-*o. 


T.ONl)ON PAVEMENTS. 

( CONSIDERING how largo a part of most Londoners’ 
J time is spent in the streets, how many men must walk 
a groat deal, Imw many ought to walk a great deal, and 
how many more would walk more than they do if the 
process w'cro made somewhat pleasanter, there is an extra- 
ordinaiy^ indifference to the pliysical conditions under 
which the exorcise is taken, Wc aro at some pains to 
keep the streets, if not clean, at least cleaner , than they 
would lie if they were let alone. A fall of snow paralyses 
the authorities for the moment, but this is almost inevit¬ 
able when the demand on their res^prees is sudden and 
universal; and at ordinary limes, thbugh the dust-cart is 
seldom quite abreast of the necessity, it is always some¬ 
where in the roar. Even at this t^o of year the authori¬ 
ties rise to the occasion when the oocasion is three days 
old. If the snow only I'omnins long enough without melt¬ 
ing it is sure to bo oarriod a%vay in the end. Thei’e is a 
bad quarter of an hour, to he sure, when it baa neither 
melted nor boon carried away, and it is a quarter of an 
hour which has an extraqiMinary power of multiplying 
itself. But in the end ovei'tne snow finds its level, and 
goes to its appointed place, aiid the streets resume their 
customary appearance. It js not so with the pavements. 
It is only in very cxceptiophr weather indeed, when the 
rain has’ .first washed thoi* stones, and the sun han » dried 
them, and the wind has away the resulting dust, 

that they' are cidmmonly decent for foot passengers* 
Or dinarily they have throe principal phases through 'which 
they pass withftolerable regularity in the different .soiraons 


of the year. In the spring and summer they ore usually 
the receptacles of all the dust which can be spared ft’om 
the streets. In the autumn the dust gets kneaded up 
into a thick paste, which affords a foretaste of the diffi¬ 
culty there will be in keeping a firm fooj^ing a little later 
in the year. In the winter, snow, thaw, and frost divide 
the mastery between them; lint, no matter which m. in 
the ascendent, the state of the pavement is equally un¬ 
pleasant. The usual order of succession is a fab of snow, 
wliioh thaws about noon, and by nightfall has become a 
veritable skating-rink. To these natural changes is added 
an artificial succession, according to the material which 
each honseholder prefers as an antidote to slipping. In 
the length of a single street, and that a short one, there 
are a.s many varieties of surface on the pavement as there 
are in the roadway. The pleasing excitement supplied in 
the latter case by the change from granite to asphalto, 
from asphalto to wood, and from wood to macadam is ob¬ 
tained in the former by the alternate experience of soot, 
salt, ashes, and saw'dusi. 

The provoking feature of this state of things is that the 
easier task is neglected while the more difficult one is 
uuder(.akon. To keep the roadways of a city like London 
even in that state of intermittent and comparative cleanli¬ 
ness which is achieved by the' municipal authorities in¬ 
volves no slight outlay of labour and money. The pro- 
c^ussioiiH of carts, the teams of horses, the regiments of men 
which ans perpetually to bo met in the streets do the work 
imperfectly no doubt; but the imperfection is in great part 
due to the magnitude of the work which has to bo done. 
Tho process of keeping the pavements clean, looked at by 
the side of this, amounts to very little. In dealing with 
the roadways, the questions of carting tho dirt away and ol 
disposing of it when carted away have to be considered. 
In dealing with tho pavements, neither of these difficulties 
present thcmHelvoa. The addition of tho dirt of tho pave- 
mont to tho dirt of tho street is too small to be noticed. 
Tho business of cleansing the roadway will not be 
appreciably more troublosoiuo after tho addition than it 
was btdbrc. All that is needed, therefore, to keep the 
pavorncjits decently clean is that they sliould be swept cneh 
morning when they are dusty and scraped when they are 
covered with mud or snow. If this wero done rcgulai’ly, 
them would be times, of course, when some sudden burst 
of rain or snow would turn a clean pavement into a dirty 
one, until such time as the scavengers again came round. 
But these would bo only exceptional misfortunes. Tl)c 
weeks of filth of every kind which, are now encountered 
whenever there is a long spell of bad weather would be 
unknown. Each day at least tjie accumnlations of the 
past twenty-four hours would bo swept into the roadway, 
while the pavement itself would be left fairly clean. 

Why is it that this comparatively trifling service should 
not bo done for the Londoner, while the larger service is 
done for him ? The answer is that the law throws tho 
burden of cleansing tho roadways upon tlie municipal 
authorities, and the burden of cleansing tho pavements 
upon the householders. This division of labour is a 
survival from a time when personal services of all kinds 
wero more common' than they aro now, and when it 
seemed cheaper and easier to make each one of a hundred 
people do a hundredth part of a given work for nothing, 
than to pay one |Mjrson to do the whole work for the 
hundred. The convenience of mnnioipal rating is 
a ^-corajjarativoly modem discoveiy, and before rates 
wero regarded as tho universal resource that they are 
now, it was natural to make each inhabitant of tho 
town do what he could in tho way of personal labour 
for tho community. This whole theory of municipal 
action is now exploded. It has been discovered that one 
principal advantage of living in a town instead of in tho 
country is to bo found in tho possibility of having many 
things better and more cheaply done for you than you 
could possibly do them for yourself. Nobody now dreams 
of keeping a private watchman, or of carrying a lantern, 
or of mending the road in Iront of his house. Yet there 
is not one of these processes which would not be de¬ 
fensible on precisely the same grounds as the\praotice 
of leaving the pavemer^ts to be swept^iy ths| occupiers of 
the houses which abut on them. The resmp why theso 
modes of getting certain pubHo services done has become 
obsolete is that mej combine the minimum of pqldio con¬ 
venience with the maximum of private inconvenmxicd. This 
may be said with quite as much truth of the present mode of, 
cleaidhg ^e pavements. TYhat one man might do well in an 
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tour OP two is done less pei^ectly and in a longer time by 
many. After a fall of snow the fear of the polioo moves two 
householders out of throe to employ the proprietor of a 
wandering broom to sweep tho space in front of their hall* 
doors. For this service he gets as mnoh from each of his em¬ 
ployers aa nnder a better arrangement would fairly pay him 
for the whole job. Whon this is done one house in every 
three remains skirted by balf-molted snow. Either it is 
omptyi in which case, though tho owner is bound to keep the 
pavement clean, he never troubles bimself about his liability; 
or it is occupied, but the tenant has been unable to come to 
terms with the sweepers, and chooses to risk the torron? of 
the law rather than submit to what, he chooses to consider 
an extortion. This is what happens on those few days in 
•each year when tho occupiers of houses do bethink them¬ 
selves of thoir obligations in tho matter of tho pavemept. 
On every other day, though tho rains of November may 
have coated the stones with mud, or the winds of l^larch 
may have deposited a peck of priceless dust on every square 
yard of stone, the householder is content to do nothing. 
Ho consoles himself for the possible aiinoyanccs of ono 
month in tho twelve by the unchallenged idleness of tho 
other eleven. Tho result of this ingenious system is 
that, except on some windle.s8 days of summer, London 
pavements are never clean, and walking in London is never 
so agreeable as it might lie. All that is wanted to put 
things right is that tho same authority which undertakes 
tho cleansing of the roadways should tjhorge itself at tho 
same time with the cleansing of tho pavements. All that 
would have to bo done would be to remove the dirt into 
tlio roadway, where it would be at once lost in the }ioaj)s 
awaiting tho arrival of the rubbish-cart. The cost of tliis 
additional labour w'ould not bo great; indeed a rate suffi¬ 
cient to defray it might not impose a greater burden on 
each householder than ho voluntarily imposes on liirnself 
every winter. For this rate each householder wouhl get, 
not merely a clean space measuring twenty feet by six, but 
a clean space which should inelndo tho whole urea of 
London pavement. ^ Cannot there bo found a single vestry 
public-spirited enough to try tho expenmont ? 


IILSTORY OF OllUlSTMAS. 

C milTSTMAS has, at least in this country, a double significance; 

it is lK)th a secular and n reliinous festival. It is indeed 
rather curious that, oven in its ecolosiastical charactor, it should 
hold a more prominent place in England than anywhere else. Not 
only in rresoyterian Scotland, which is intelligible enough, hut in 
Catholic Franco, it is virtually aupersodod or overshadowed by tho 
great secular anniversary of the New Year in the following week. 
Wo do not mean of course that it is not solemnly observed in 
church in all Homan Catholic countries, where it still retains the 
singular and appropriate distinction—which Cardinal Manning has 
hidged it expedient to suppress among his co-religionists in 
England—of tho Midnight Mass, on which wo shall have a word 
to say prosonlly. But still, although it holds cnnfe.«4sedly tho 
third place in the Christian calendar, yielding only to Easter and 
Pentecost, it is certainly not made so niiicli of among any other 

A as with ourselves. An ingenious reason has been suggested 
10 precedence which its domestic observance has esta¬ 
blished over Easter in tho fact that roast beef is more easily 
and widely procurable than the lamb of tho Paschal feast. 
Another incident of its domestic observance which appears to 
bo peculiarly Teutonic—as Simla “Klaus” and tho Christmas- 
trees of Germany may remind ua—was probably borrowed from 
the old Pagan festivals which Christmtis superseded in the 
early Church. The Saturnalia among the Homans, reprosont- 
ing the golden age and abolishing for a while the distinction 
of ranks, had been associated with the custom of making pre¬ 
sents {Btren(!B\ and as' early as tho second century Tertunian 
reproached O^stians for following this ancient practice. And 
the Satwmdia closed with the festival of infants—the SipUaria 
—when children were presented with little images (oaciUts Jicti- 
lUmi^ as Macrohius tells us, coinciding more or less closely with 
the Feast of the Holy Innocents. Then again the Homan festival 
of the shortest day of the winter solstice (dies irndeti Solk)^ de¬ 
signed to celebrate the birthday of the new sun, was of course 
directly suggestive of the Christian celebration of tho birthday 
of the .Time Sun of Highteousness. And hence Faustus, the 
Mankshean, chared the Catholics of his own day with observing 
the Fagan sdlstiSa* But it does not at all follow, a# Neander 
points out, that the date of the Christmas festival was actually 
suggested by ^ese older observances. On the contrary there can 
be UtUh dow th aL it arose out of a very ancient tradition^ for 
which. Benelict AiV. cites various early authorities, that the 
Nativity really took place at this season of the year. 

It is dear Church history that St. Paurs warning against 
the Jewish observance of “days and monthSf and times and 
yearn ** was never understood to preclude or discourage the setting 
apart of special asasons for religious worship and commemoiation. 


There is evidence indeed in tho New Testament of Sunday ^heix^ 
kept AS the weekly feast of the Resurrection, and the appropriation 
of Wednesday and Friday—named stationed by a militi^ 
metaphor—to commemorate tlia Betrayal and B^th of Cbrittt 
followed very soon ofter. Tho yearly anniversary of the Result 
rection had already become an established and highly prised 
institution in tho second century, as we know firom the 
long and angry disputes an to the proper method of fixing 
the day* Ohristmaa was added rather later, but certtiinly not 
later than tbe fourth coulury, and was closely connected with the 
proximate feast of the Epiphany, instituted mainly to commemorate 
tho Baptism of Christ, ilut whereas tho Epiphany originated in 
tho East, Ohristmus first came to he observed in the Western 
Church, and in some places, as at Antioch, iU inii'oduetion into 
East met witli considerable opposition. The Bonatists on the 
other hand “ refused to communicate with tho Eastern Church 
where that star appeared," as St. Augustine tells us, because of its 
keeping tho Epipmtny, which they condemned ns an innovation. 
Tbe Gnostics seem, fVoin what Cllenient of Alexandria says, to 
have been particularly zealous in observing the Epiphany, to which 
they gave an interpititution of their own, but it is absurd to suppose 
the observance was their own invention. The Catholic Church 
would certainly not have clnwen to borrow it of them. It is not 
impossible however, as Neander suggests, that the Epiphany, 
repi'esoDting the unction of the Messiah by the Holy Spirit tot his 
earthly work, may have originated with the Jewish Christians, 
while Christmas, which presents him “ as tho Ood-man, the 
Word made flesh, whose humanity was from tho first filled with 
tbe Divine Essence,” undoubtedly had n Western origin. 

Be that as it may, thiise two groat festivals of tho Birth and 
Baptism of Christ, though c.Yisting in germ from very early times, 
firat came into general use in the fourth century, whon indeed the 
public worship and ritual of the Church were for tho first time 
able to develop themsidves freely, os ]^e pressure of persecution 
was withdrawn. St. Chrysostom speaiiB, in a sermon preached at 
Antioch, of tho Epiphany as one of the ancient and principal feasts 
of tlie Ariatic Ohiircb, and tho only one having reference to the 
appearance of the Lord among men. By 360 it had penetrated 
into some regions of the West at all events, for Marcellinus records 
how the Emperor Julian kept it that year at Vienna. But in pass¬ 
ing westwards it acquired a new meaning, and, without dropping 
the reference to the Baptism of Christ, the I^tin service for the 
festival dwells mainly on his manifesMion to tho Gentiles sym¬ 
bolized by the visit of tlio Magi to Bethlehem. And thus in its 
Western form it was closely associated in idea, as well as 
in the time of its celebmtioti, with the greater festival 
of 'the Nativity. It was also taken to commemorate the 
“ beginning of miracles” in tho Public Ministry by the conveision 
of water into wine at Cana of Galilee, whereby Christ “ mani¬ 
fested forth his glory ” to tho Gentiles. Nor is it unlikely that 
tho importance attachorl in the Latin Church to tho festival ^ 
Chri.Htnias may have boon connected with lihe prominent place 
assigned in Liiliu theology to the doctrine of original sin, from 
which all mon born into the world required to bo cleansed; which 
also accounts for the practice of, infant baptism first coming into 

S meral uSo in the West, whence it spread to the Eartern OhurcK 
ertaiu it is that in tbe I imo of Pope Liberius the Christmas festival 
had become an eBtabli.shed usage throughout Western Christen¬ 
dom. Borne tliirty years Inter Bt. Chrysostom preaching again at 
Antioch, on Christmas day, speaks of the feast having been 
recently introduced there, but dwells on its rapid and general 
reception, calling it “ the mother (jujrfiorroXit) of all the festivals, 
since from it Epinhany, Easter, Ascension, and Pentecost derived 
their origin ana meaning,” lu some Eastern Churches, as at 
.Terusalem and Ale.v:andrin, tho commemoration of tho Nativity 
was for a lime united in u common festival witli tho celebration 
of the Epiphany or “ Theophany ” of Christ, which could of course 
he explained ns another name for tho Incarnation. And the 
simultaneous oh^^ervaiico of tho two festivals was furtlier justified, 
according to Cosmas Indicopleuslrs, by a strange inference from 
Luke iii. 23 that the Baptism of Christ took place on the day of 
hia Birth. 

One of the mo.«t ancient and characteristic distinctions of the 
festival in the West w»a the treble celebration of mass, the first 
taking place at midiiiglit in memory of tho time of tho Nativity, 
which IS found in the Sacramentary of Qelasios in the fifth cen¬ 
tury.^ The Pope used, to celebrate the first mass in tbe Liberian 
basilica, tho second, atMaybreak, in tho church of Bt. Anastasia, 
tho third in the Vatican. Gregory tho Great speaks of these throe 
masses, of which various explanations ’ are given by liturgical 
writers ; but that of Aquinas is most commonly adopted, that by 
the first at midnight is signified the Everlasting Generation of 
Christ from tho Father, concealed from human gaze; by tha 
second at daybreak, his temporal birth of the Virgin Mary; and 
by tho third his spiritual nativity by grace in the hearts of his 
disciples. There was formerly a midnight moss at Easter also,traosa 
of which still survive in the forms of the Ijatin ritual, and 
perhaps at some other festival|, the Christmas celebration, 
which has of late years been poniilarized in many Anglican 
churches, has alone held its place. The custom 6f carol-singing 
on Christmas night is another very cld-establjsbed and TOpular 
speciality of the lestival, and the wording many or our English 
carols goes far back into tbe middle agei.T, Jtiia ettrilQua, as Milman 
observes, bow many of ^^the quaint, traditions—^sotneUmes very 
touijhing, sometimes more straiige' than mverential—enshrined iu 
the Apo^pbal Gosp^liaTe thtyn been "preserved and handed 
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down to onr own day. In this transmission Die mediir^val miruclo 
plays no doubt played an important part, and with the Ohristinaa 
miracle plays were iissociated the more questiouahle and boisterous 
buriesfiues of the JJoy Bishop, the Abbot or Mijjrulo and the like, 
which must have ministered to merrimentralher than to edihcatJon. 
It was remarked aoiuo years a^o iu the ChrisUmta sermon of a 
brilHaut but Boniowhiit discursive dijrniUry at WoHiminster Abbey, 
on the coronation of William the Conqueror, which took place there 
on that festival, that ho seemed unaware of the day havin#? Vieen 
rendered rooinorable by any earlier event.'' Ho miirlit however 
have recalled one hhtuneal event of an equally soculur, but still 
more momentous and preirnaul sif^uilicaiiee, which had ninrhed the 
recitrrence of the same Jt-stival more than two centuries bof(jre the 
Norman Conauest. On the Christmas day of 800, durin;? 

Mass at St. I*titer's, Leo HI. placed the Crown on the head of 
Charlemagne, and thus consecrated the revival fir inception, as wo 
may choo^ to view it, of the Holy Jtoman Linpire. Tliero is a 
sense therefore iu which (Christinas, while it luis hocome from im¬ 
memorial usage our great domestic festival, may bu ulfio regarded 
as the birthday both of Church and State. 


ClIARAOTEfi-DllAWlNtJI. 

rilHE power of drawing a character is a distinct faculty, and a rare 
X one. SInst people acquire an impression of those with whom 
they come in close contact in a way which refu8(*fl to conve}' itself to 
others iu language. They have an instinct which gives serviceable 
hints, but they tire speechless if they attempt to convey these hints to 
other minds. Everybody indeed con giv<j a ready answer as to the 
more prominent characteristics of a mere acquaintance. {Society has 
its formulas which can be adapted and applied. A conventional 
phrase describes us perhaps fairly enough to the cool and easily 
satisfied curiosity of a chance inquirer. It is when the hearer 
wants to have, and the observer would fain give, a true, fair, 
comprehensivo estimate and picture of a character tluit the diffi¬ 
culty of the task reveals itself. The more we know of a man, the 
haremr it is to paint him so as to convey to others our own iinpros- 
fiions. If we are not practised iu charactei^ilrawing as an art, the 
task when first proposed startles by the unexpected hindrances wo 
encounter to any sotting out and arrangeimoit of our ideas, how¬ 
ever intimate the experience on which they are founded. We 
Rounder, wo put the wrong thing foremost, wo feel that we are 
misrepresenting ourselves and our subject. How hard we find it 
to. disentangle in our own minds the qualities that happen to 
charm or to oflTend us individually from those which make the 
abstract noble or ignoble character; to disengage our tlioughts 
from the merely personal roLitiun in which wo stand to our 
subject dependent on a thousand trifling accidents—that is, 
if we attempt to do without tlie current coin of the world’s 
phrases, which, however useful, sound hackneyed and lowering 
when we have to bring under review original qualities and com¬ 
binations. Nor, after all, is much gained by fluency. If people 
are too glib and ready in their detinitiou, there is, tun to one, 
some personal bios at bottom. Eor in all attempts at close 
delineation men are apt to let out us much about themselves as 
about the character tliey aim at seltiug^cforo us. And the lis¬ 
tener finds himself analysing the raotfves of the painter when 
bo is supposed to bo contemplating his pi(;l.ure; sometinies the 
more exciting task of the two, where especial insight is assumed. 

Where the pen is the delineator, the impediments in the 
way of true portraiture lie often in mere indiilerence to truth. 
The more ordinary class of biographers set to work huriiiuniisiug and 
Jetting in picturesque order main points and ieutiires gathered 
from others who possess the knowledge without knowing how to 
vsoit. All literary work, as such, has an c>e to ellcct, for which 
the writer is willing to give up ininuio accuracy. The conclusious of 
personal experience should be free from tliis aim at pictorial com¬ 
position. They should give us something real and distinct, how¬ 
ever unreconcilable, to look at. But to Ijc real, to be able to say 
exactly what we mean, is no such c^asy work; it implies a mind well 
disciplined and cognizant of temptations and dangers wherever 
self is concerned. In fact, there is no intellectual gift that needs 
moral integrity for its successfOl development inoro than characteiy 
drawing. To describe a person with any telling, exact truth, the 
designer must have been in some i-elation^ wdtli him *, the closer 
tbt> rolatiott the more important his opportui^ties. To make a 
character out of the delineations of other [icople is guesswork; in 
clever, able hands it is often the best approach to truth we can 
have; but still this is felt by the reader to be uncertain, questionable, 
and lifeless, compared to the hand to hand, eye to eye, oar to ear 
encounter of personal contact. Yet it is this very personal 
contact which creates the need of moral clear-sightedness. And 
it very often happens iliat keenness of insight into the mind, 
motives, and actions of other people diverts the student from a 
parallel home scrutiny. He never suspects his own bias; he 
sup^ses himself to see things by the light of day, while they are 
iu tact unconsciously coloured by, Ids persoual wishes or pre¬ 
judices. The more interesting, striking, distinguished a character 
18, the more important it is to self-love to come oif well in any 
ciode relation with it; and, if thei'e is failure, to make it appear 
that the breakdown is traceable to somo flaw in the obj[ect of study 
rather than in the student. There is scarcely any man so fair 
impaitiHl as to give no inoi'e weight to a slight or wrong done to 
himself than to one ollered to a stranger or acquaintance. Of 


course it may be said that we koisv the eircumataoces of our own 
case more intimately than we can those of any other. This is an 
obvious explanation, but it is one of those plausibilities of which 
every honest oonscienoo knows the fallacy. 

This point of the relation of the character studied to tbo 
student is so important that, until wo know something about it, 
we can jnw little attention to the estimate drawn by even keen 
intellect of the more delicate and subtle qualities of a oharaoter* 
Words and acts, no doubt, go for much if they are very em¬ 
phatic words and acts; hut such do not make up the sum of 
human intercourse, and generally a man’s sayingB and doings 
are open to various constructions, according to our established 
view of him. Hence it is necessary to taJee with essttion aU 
rcpori.s and delineations of leaders of opinion, whether political 
or religious, given by subordinatos. We must first know the re¬ 
lation of llic writer to bis subject, so that we may judge whether 
he. describes in a sore or grateful spirit. We must know how 
tliCHo matters stood before we can estimate the value of the testi¬ 
mony of all but the singularly fair and candid. Take, as a familiar 
exatnple, the manner of a distinguished person. If it is negligent 
towards ourselves, we convict the man of rudeness, arro¬ 
gance, want of discernment, general defect of courtesy; if to 
another, at the worst we suspend our judgment; it does not make 
much inipre.s8ion; we arc lenient, perhaps amus^; perhaps we sot 
it down to originality, which is the excuse for so much of human 
nature’s ungracious, slovenly work. 

There Lave been periods when manners wore trained in 
ultra-courtesy, in which drawing of characters was a fashion¬ 
able pastime, and fine ladies and gentlemen invested each 
other with a sequence of heroic qualities. No honest man 
could have reco^izod himself in such portraits, but the 
fiatteiy was agreeable all the same. And all character-drawing, 
unless there is a design the other way, is apt to set up its su^ 
jeet on too high a pedestal. The very act of distinguishing 
mnkos its object distinguished. Some people—and observant 
people, too, by whom it is pleasant to be thought well of—have a 
knack of puttii^ their friends into very becoming attitudes and 
placing them well before the world; but these people are notwits. 
The company of wits is very delightful, but it involves^ the draw^- 
back that our weaknesses are apt to be the points in us that 
strike them most and survive all the rest of us iu their memory. 
The passion for epigram is fatal to many a respectable reputation. 
Especially is this posthumous retribution visited upon men who 
have laid themselves out by a servile homa|^ to win the distinc¬ 
tion of intercourse with great names—tmly that such people 
would probably rather be remembered in any form than for¬ 
gotten. Spence's Anecdotes is a book that has done good service 
and helped to give 11s some notion of how the wits of his time 
conversed— i.e. the subjects and anecdotes that were current among 
them. It WAS a fine thing to set down the very words of Pope; 
but how does I\qie requite—not ill-naturedW, but after tbe manner 
6f his kind—tbe homsge of his chronicler r As 1 knew Joseph 
Spence,” he writes, he was a good-natured, harmless little soul, 
but more like a silver penny than a guinea. It was a neat fiddle- 
faddle bit of sterling that had road good books and kept good com¬ 
pany, blit was too trifling for use and only fit to please a child.” 
We have no doubt this is an excellent presentment of the man. 
A few words could not do their work better; but it is not worth 
while being rescued from oblivion Iw such a portrait. And the 
worst of it is that we seem to know all about the subject of one of 
tlimi comprehensive sketches. As in Marmonters summary of 
iSl. Kiuioii: St. Simon knew nothing in the nation but tlie 

nobility, nothing in the nobility but the peerage, and nothing in 
the peerage but himself.” Of course the biter is sometimes bit—nit, 
we mean, by the sentence of posterity on his portrait, Horace 
Walpole’s summary of Johnson is not without oiscemment of his 
qualities, but altogether misses his greatness. In the same way 
he hits the folly but nut the genius 01 Boswell. ** Have you gov’ 
he asks Mr. Mann, Boswell’s most alisiird enormous book ^ The 
best thing in it is a fm mot of Lord Pembroke’s. The more one 
learns of Johnson the mure preposterous assembla^ he apj^rs of 
strong sense, of the lowest bigotry and prejudice, of pride, 
brutality, li'etfulness, and vanity—and Boswell is the ape of most 
of his faults without a grain of his sense. It is the story of the 
mountebank and his zany.” 

It is of course the speciality of wit to hit ofif a man at a stroke— 
tliat part of him which is op^ to the world-looking at. him with 
the world's eyes, though with more than the world’s keenness. 
But tho exorcise of this^mwer tends to narrowness; to the habit 
of catching the general estimate, or that of a Oer- 

tmnly the deeper men see into one another the less liWy are they 
to practise themselves in this short method. Bat the piofenea 
student of his kind has also his temptations. Instead of gmng with 
the world, he is ambitious of taking an or^nal view, and tollpws his 
personal leanings and interests, often with as little regard as the 
other to the justness of his preferences and aversions. Thus 
Northoote the sculptor passed with men in general as a mean- 
spirited, malevolent person, for whom nobody cared. Haslitt 
difiers fmm the world, not by denying these Ihiuts, but by string 
a gloss upon them. In fbet, while he did nor wan^ Nnrtneote^s 
money, Northcote hod that to give him which hie ability could tom 
to as good purpose. Nortbeote’s abundant store of aneedato 4 nd 
vivacity of narration woe a mine of literary tmaeures. 
utilized this mine, we do not quarrel with hm fiar meking 
what return was ii\ his power; but thisconsideratiaindatmetsfiiom 
the worth of his apology when we read;—^♦Pnictiptd benevolenoe 
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is not his he leaves the profoseiou of that to others. 

His habitSi his theory are against it as idle and vulgar. 
His hiuad is closed; but what of tlmtP His eye is ever open 
sod reflects the universe.*’ Expect nothing but talk froui him, he 
taiUs 08, and you get the best. A total absence of all respect of 
persons and of any scdf-coniidence, endless topics of discourse, 
nsfined thought, made more striking by ease and simplicity of 
mani nr. The busk, the shell of humanity is left at the door, and 
tihe spirit, mellowed by time, resides within.” However, wli^^t 
can all men do but speak as they find ? Only, as wo have saiil, the 
painter puts himself on trial in “judging by bis own standards of 
H>xcenenco. 

This form of portinit-painting involves, in fact, a responsihility 
which, however skilled the hand, should induce ctuiiion. The rniiu 
of fine insight is timid in toudiiug another's individuality. Both 
tho demanmt of true art and a deep sense of man as a complex 
being put him in a modest, diflldent Irame. It is a groat tash U> 
have to draw tho likeness of a man whoso memory deser cs to bo 
perpetuated. Y^t, while ruuli/.ing this and doclinmg tho oiforl, it 
IS still poasiblo to convey a veiy vivid ideal of a character by tlie 
simple method—simple, but how dilBcult to moat men!—of putting 
into fonn your own impressions, if only tho impressions of senso, 
and conyeyii^ them with exactness to others. “ How cun 1 
profess to paint,” asks Hr, Newman ol‘ those who lia<l applied 
to him for his impressions of Keblo, a man who will not 
sit for his picture I”; thus, apparently by accident, lotting us 
into one leading clinracteristic of tho man. He gives it up; 
but in doing so goes on to furnish us with tho means of drawing 
one for ourselves. ** 1 have too often heard him lecture, preach, 

■ converse, not to have gained a habit of associating his juatter and 
his diction with his living breathing delivery, 1 have in niy ears 
still tho modulations and cadences of bis voice, his pauses and 
emphatic points; I recollect what music there was in the simple 
earnestness and sweet gravity with which ho spoke; the way ho 
held his paper, his gesture, nis look, are all before me. 1 cannot 
judge even of his stylo impartially; phrases and collocations of 
words which others would call imperfections in his composition 
ore to me harmonized by the remembrance of how he utterco theiu.” 
Here it is not only tluit the pieturo livos; it is in true poi-tniiluro 
as in real life—wo never seo the man without seeitig into him, 
some way at least. 

It must be the fate of most people, if their name lives, if they 
are remembered at all, to be cliiiracterized in a’highly condensed 
form which with some may be less stitisfactory than to be wholly 
forgotten. Each man feels himself to be so coinuUcatod a being, so 
full of intricacies, so made up of contraries, so hard for himself to 
understand and reconcile, that the idea of his character being easy 
reading which can be dismissed in Ihjve w'ortls hurts bis solf-lovo 
more than mere oblivion, it is probably a sort of luck that 
decides what part of a man will live longest—probably not 
that on which lie most values himself. Even where fame, pre¬ 
sent and future, is secured, a mjiu would prefer to live as a 
being of many parts rather than of one distinguished excellence, 
whether moral or intellectual. Wordsworth slaked all on being a 
poet, but he probably would have felt that his credit realed on a 
surer basis, and that his character had a stronger hold on his neigh¬ 
bour’s regard, when to his gifts as a poet was added his authority 
on smoky chimneys, sanctioned by the mason’s cautious testimony, 

M’appeu he has as much sense as most on us.” Ono thing is cer¬ 
tain, that every man's character undergoes a kind of translbrmation 
when ho dies—for the moment often a very material one. We do 
not mean in the complimenti^ culopfy which belongs to the 
occasion, but that the character itself assumes a i’resh aspect. It is 
not only that talent employed in this direction exercises itself in 
a ftpeciai state of feeling, hut that death, like print, gives a c.«rtaiii 
fixity. While we live uur character is always undergoing some 
slight modification or exaggeration; when we die, thert> it is, for 
better for worse; tlicre is no more food for calculation, anticipa¬ 
tion, or prophecy. 


OLD LONDON. 

I N the dirty fog of a December day, when everything visible is 
dingy yellow or faded black, when you breathe smoke and 
tread in slush, it is dilficult to imagine the time when London 
was little, and when the air, at least, was clear and pure. A 
visit to South Kensington Museum, though not absolutely ex- 
bilaxating, will help at least to remind us of what London used to 
be. 1 ^. Craoe has lent to the Museum a very largo and beautiful 
of etchings, engravings, drawings, maps and plans of 
the ancient city, and of streets and houses whi^ have ceased 
to exist. The show is not to be seen without trouble. In the 
first place let the visitor beware of entering the Museum by 
PrioM Gate. If he does so he will have to wmk through endless 
gaUeries, past models of ships, mineralogical maps, stufied ^es, 
a loeg array of machines, and a most interesting eoUection of 
lavige weapons which belong to Colonel Lane Fox. The stufied 
«ie pecolfiilrly depreauog, but even they yield in hideous- 
ness to the incredible exau^les of what, we fear, is English 
pottery. The awful shapes and faces which guarded the entrance 
of the VhgUian Hades were not so terrifying as these tenw-cotta 
busts of < self^de men and gallant officers. The viritor who 
valoes hk psaos of mind will therefore enter the Museum from 
Qae^*a Oait%imd vriU refuse to go out on tbeother side, where the 


triumphs of British skill and enterprise lie in wait for him. When 
be does roach Mr. Oraco’s collcctiou, ho will find that a (^talogue 
has not yet been prepared, and now is tho moment for him to re¬ 
member that ho who‘governs Ills temper is greater than ho that 
taketh a aitv. For want of a catalogue we are unable to give more 
than a desultory account of dt:Hi«ii)d which are really extremely in¬ 
teresting, both as memorials of iho Loudon of tho past and as 
works of art. 

Tho series of maps arranged tilong the walls begins with a very 
casual sketch of Homan London, by 1 h*. SluUeloy, in 1727. lioman 
London chiolly consisted, it appears, of wells—as Olerkenwell, and 
others—of a psluco, an a cmnp, and a msrk'Ot. After this 
buried London follows a map of the city uf l^lizaheth’s time. This 
is a charming }«oce of art. London was still “ in the fields.” Uu 
tho extreme west lay WestniinsU^r Abbey; a l.urretod wall ran 
along the river ; peojde scnJlnd about in “ tub-pairs,” and made for 
landings each marked with its name on the map. Tho 
h()uses were huddled close togelher on tho bridge, the deer 
were running wild in tho thickets and glades of “St, Icems 
his park.” The Hay market was a country rimd, and 
com grew on tho otljer pido of Llio bctlgc. The plcjusant old 
gardens of tho houscH on tho north side of the Strand, old gardens 
full oi' apple-trees, sloped down to agreeable nieudows where cows 
were feeding and the milltmaiils sang. Through these fields, and 
through hedges fragrant with may, ran “ tho road to K^xling,” 
Lomlon can scarcely have been prettier “ when Oeolfi'ey Uhaucer’s 
pen moved over bills of hKling.” Tho city, of course, was 
girdled by the wall, with the gates at Moorgato and in other 
corners. By 1658 London was beginning to move we.«tward. The 
Stuarts tiiod in vain to prevent the citizens from building beyond 
the walls. In 1658 there is a house at the top of Dicoadilly—“ tho 
Gaming house,” it is called—and, if ono may judge by the slight 
sketch, a tennis-court was part of the Gaming House. Here Jack 
Ogle may have thrown a main with Colonel Panton, or cheated at 
whist “ in tho clofincst rooking way.” From an ediifyiiig bemk, 
“ Authenlick Memoirs Ifolaiiug to the Lives and Adventures of 
the most Eminent Gameisters and Sharpers 1‘rfuu the Keetoration 
of King C'/mr/ev!,” we lourn what pastimes were in favour at the 
Gaming House. Colonel Panton (who built Pantoij Street 
out of his winnings) was “ an absolute Artist, eithor upon Iho 
Squ.ire, or Foul JMny ; as at Entjlifih liuff and Honours, 
’Wlii'j't, Fi'mcfi UuH‘, Qlcek^ VOmbre^ Lanierho^ 

Jitmty Basset, Brofff JHcqmit Verquere^ Tkh-Uwkf Ortmd Trkikn 
Truck, L mA, and Back^mumtyfl, and ho was not ignorant of Iwn 
4^nd Inn, Vmmye, and Dravfflits." The Ooloned possessed many 
other accomplishinonla of the same sort. AVhen gentlemen had a 
diiierence of opinion as to playing on the square, Hyde Pork was 
handy, and the fields not out of the way, where matters ooold bs 
settlea in tho mode preferred by persums of spirit and Quality. P-^ 
Mall was still an avenue of trees, wlierc the Court knocked the 
balls about in a game of tho same character as croquet. 

The Great Fire of London and its oflects are illustrated bv half- 
a-dozen maps, drawings, and designs. Tho Dutch printed some 
splendid diagrams showing wliat a clean sweep the fire made. 
*' Then might be seen, from the Tower unto the Temple, not one 
house standing.” In tho corner of one of the maps is a most 
spirited engraving of the fire. The flame and smoke drift west¬ 
ward, tho roofs of more than half the City are in a sea of flame, 
out of which stands, lilm a rock, tlie noble Minster of 
St. Paul. Tho drawing of the houses and of the reflection 
of the lire in the river is extremely poworfiil. Tho ©fiect is 
far finer than that of a somewhat conetdted sketch by Loutherbonrg. 
In Loutherbourg’s drawing you watch the fire from beneath an 
arch of tho bridge, and you lose tlie sense of tho unusual extent cf 
the calamity. Tracing riie westward movement of tlie town, wo 
find Pall Mall no longer a garden alley, hut a street, in J707. 
The houses are spreading nurthwai-de, too, to Bloomsbury and 
Mtaiylebone. The road to Oxford is a street by 1725, but the 
“ decoy ” in St. James’s Park still catches wild duck from the 
river-side meadows. In 1752 Mayfair and Grosvenor Square 
new and fashionable parts of the town, and London is quitikly 
becoming, in the north-western direction, Die place we know. 
Towariis Westminster it was atill rural iii 1797, when an engrav¬ 
ing represents the farmhouse at Milibauk, where tlie prison is now, 
a pretty farmhouse nestling among willows by tho water, with 
milkmaids about it, as in Walton’s time, and with an agrt'eafde 
view of the clear-flowing river. The gardens about Monts^ 
House were still fresh and beautiful. There was a camp there in 
1780, and an engraving represents the tents, the soldiers is tbetr 
cocked hats, the girls in picturesque hats and short dresses, while 
the children imitate military manoauvres, and the poodle shouldevt 
a cane, like a musket. 

Among the pictures of old buildings, perhaps the most in¬ 
teresting is the wonderfully freeh and brilliant contemporury 
drawing of the Tower at the time when Charles d’Orldans was ke{* 
prisoner there (1418). There are views of the external a^amnoa 
of the building; and in one illumination the wall is reiBOved, and 
you see Charles, surrounded Uy watchful men-at-anns^ Seribbfing 
at his endless rmidds and lidladeB, which end wiUi the constant 
refrain of the homesick prince:— 

Pinx c»t tresorqtikin ns pcmt iroplouer, 

Je \i4 gnorre, point nt la doit pri'MU', 

Destoui lw m’a longtemps, sod tort mi droit, 
jDo «n!o»> Fiance que men attgar^imer deiU 

The Tower seems to have interested our ancestors most as the 
scene of their favt/urite diyatei<m---tbe execution of a State 
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critnluHL Hero is a copy of Hollar's print of the death of 
Straflbrd; and another enp^aving shows decapitation of the 
nobles who were ‘‘ out in the Forty-five.” The crowd of l9okers- 
on is cai-elesB and ]good humoured. No one seems to have wept 
when Kilmsmoch died ; nor were ** the brave, Balmorino,” very 
enthusiastic on thy side.” The poet does not seem to have 
been aware that in Balmerino the accent is on the penultimate 
syllable. That, however, has nothing to do with the demeanour 
of the crowd. The citizens are laughing, dirting, drinking as 
the heads of the Jacobites fall. They might be fashionable 
persons at tlie public schools match, so eagerly do they eat and 
drink, so little attention do they pay to the sporttacle. A hundred 
years later, in 1846, their descendaolH are making merry in front 
of Newgate. The gallows has been brought out and the holiday¬ 
makers are waiting jollily fur the appearance of the doomed 
criminal. A man in tlie foreground is driving a cart, whereon is 
an inscription siting forth that hero thu ^'Taglioui Bemg-up 
Ginger Pop ” is provided. The year i S46 sceius as far away as 
the execution of the Jacobites. It is dillicult to believe that the 
public drank Taglioni Bang-up Ginger Pop at executions thirty 
years ago. 

The post of Westminster School, of the Boyal Exchange, of 
White Hall (Charles I. is laying a crowned head on the block), of 
the Mansion House, and the iknk is illustrated here. Perhaps 
the pictures of ancient private houses are more amusing. Here 
we have Hogarth’s house and the very dirty domicile in Beaden- 
hall Street, of Mr. Richard Bentley, known os dirty Dick.” A 
view of the ruins of Crosby Hall gives a peep, through a hole in 
the roof, of a wonderfully elaborate ceiling. In the “ Old Houses 
on the side of London Wall ” are examples of tho most exuberant 
yetgraceful decorations in the “ foliated stylo.” If we have made cer¬ 
tain improvements in Ikug-up Ginger Pop3,wc certainly ore obliged 
to feel the hideousness of modern domestic architecture, in tho 
presence of these beautiful old houses. “ Whittington’s House in 
Hart Street ” is built rouud a court, and has gallerieB^ on the wood¬ 
work of which is carved the elTigy uf the mythical Oat. An old 
House in Sweedon Passage,” an bid house with heavy timbers, has 
a most dissipated air. J*!very timber is starting in the opposito 
direction to that preferred by its neighbour. The chimneys lean 
one way, the attics another, the door pillars literally stagger. In 
tho court a “ Seven Dials’ patter-cove,'' to give him his classical 
name, is singing the ballad of “ Whittington and his Cat.” Yet 
there are flowers even in the attic windows, and a girl wdth a 
.good-humoured face looks out of a dirty cracked casement. A 
dirty little chimney-sweep—one uf Lamb's **images in ebony”— 
sits on the ground, listening to the ballad, and forgets bis careful life. 
There should be more pictures of Grub Street, so interesting to men 
of letters. There is their ancestral land, there tho lineage whence 
they tire descended.” In Mr. Grace’s collection we have only a picture 
of ** General Monck's house in Grub IStreet,”a very good, respectable 
house, not vet the home uf poets and pamphleteers. The house of 
Jonathan Wild, too, has an extremely pleasant air of bourgeois 
comfort. The amusements of our ancoslurs are illustrated by en¬ 
gravings of the Original Chelsea Bun-house of Ranelagh, and of 
the l^tunda. This palace of pleasure was very like the Albert 
Hall in many ways; but the good company which frequented it 
had a choice of more exhilarating diversions than those provided 
in the new mansion. 

This collection of views of the London of the past makes the 
dead world livo again, with its rather rough pleasures or modish 
pastimes. It is worth more than one visit, though the spectator 
leaves it rather melancholy, and inclined to moralize on tho 
passing away of genoralions with thoir mirth and noise, their 
buns, ginger-pop, masked-balls, and other enjoyments. 


SrOUTlNG WUITKIIS. 

S PORTING writers who .arc gentlemen and something of scholars 
as well are so rare that men like Major Whyte-Melville 
may perhaps ho more generally missed than authors of greater 
laloDts and pretensions. Now-a-dayb it would appear that literary 
facility is far mure common than our fathers believed; and each 
publishing season brings fresli illustrations of the maxim that no 
man knows what he can do till ho tries. The explorer who works 
his way across a continent, carrying his life and the lives of his 
followers in his hand and tightiug and intriguing every yard of 
tho way, dashes oif a volume or two that are eminently readable, 
indepoudenliy altogether of tho adventures they describe. Arctic 
discoverera i^e as kindly to pen and ink as walruses and seals to 
the icu-lloes or the water; whilo the sporting traveller who has 
bugged big game beyond the ordinary forthwith proceeds to 
I’ecord his experiences, and fmquontly achieves a litemry success. 
But the ** sporting writur,” mure strictly so called^ belongs to 
a diH'ereut class from any of those to which we have referred, 
and the coudiiiuns of his authoi'ship ore rather more against him. 
He is not temptod to try his luck with the publishers by having 
figured conspicuously in scenes which seem to lend themselves to 
telling descriptioTi. He does not come within a hairsbreadth of 
being swallowed by sav^-ea who fancied tho white-complexioned 
Stranger as a delicate pik-e de rMianoe; he has not gone astray in 
waterless deserts, or threaded long labyrinths of drifting icebergs, 
or plaved hide-and-^oek with tigers in impracticable Jungles, or 
slipped through the folds of interminable pythons. He has merely 
been In the habit of reporting or taking part in the everyday 


amusements of English gentlemen, and pnmd fadOf if he isreasoit* 
ably difiidotit, be may think that everybody is as eompete^it to 
dilate on them as himself. Moreover, indolence conspires with 
modesty to repress tho first throbbings of literaiy aspiration, smd 
that too, paradoxical as it may appear, more pOYFerfoliy Jb«ptopor- 
tion to his reserve of energy. The dilettante sportsman, who does 
more talking than anything else,'may always he supposed ta.be 
tolerably fresh. He shirks the saddle or the shootii^ party in in- 
dillerent weather; he knocks up in heat or severe ftos. on slight 
provocation; he throws his heart into luncheon and smokes after¬ 
wards like a Turk or a chimney, and is given to beating a retreat 
to the library, where he trifles with back volumes of ^'Baily ” andt 
files of the Pield^ thus making himself a smo^ng-room authority- 
on racing statistics and shooting feats. Such a man may show 
himself a lively conversationalist towards the small hours; though 
he is always inclined to prose, and is apt to he held in light esteem 
fur his evident preference of theory to practice. He may even 
make himscir an agreeable after-breakfast companion at the 
smoking conversazione of a Sunday morning in the stables, 
during tho critical contemplation of the hind quarters of 
the horses. But, as may be conceived, he is never in 
training or readiness for any kind of serious or sustained efforts 
Ho may have a superabundance of easy self-assurance, 
and may fancy bimself os lit to instruct his follow-sportsiuen as to 
amuse them; but it is not always that he can muster the resolu- 
tioD to pull bis listloss individuality together, and come up to the 
literary scratch. And if he did, in spite of his good opinion of 
himself, he would lack the sacred tire of enthusiasm, and possibly 
even break down in practical details. 

Your genuine and hearty enthusiast, on the other hand, keeps 
his vigorous body so actively employed that his mental faculties 
are perforce lying fallow. He is ready to consider any dhy 
misspent on which he has not slain something, or, at all events, 
dune his best towards that end. In the summer his time may 
be hnugiiig heavy on his hands; hut then there is usually 
fishing of one kind or another; and, besides, the seasons of tho 
sports succeed each other so rapidly that it seems hardly worth 
while to betake himself to other occupations in the interval. 
In tho frosts, whilo the hunters, after having had time for 
repose, are lashing their legs about in their slalls, and meta¬ 
phorically eating Uieir heads olf, he is fretting iu the feverish ex- 
jiectation of a change, and living iu excited contemplation of tho 
barometer. Again, when weather and all other things are propi¬ 
tious in the season, he has seldom a sparo hour by any cliance—a 
spare hour, that is to say, which tiuda him inclined to intellectual 
effort. He is hard at work out-of-doors about his paternal mansioD, 
or hurrying from ono friend’s house to another. When there is a 
question ns to the hour for beginning the day's business, his vote is 
always tor tlie earlier start, lie takes the outside turn in the stubble 
fields for choice, and volunteers for service in the covert with the 
beaters. On tho moors ho is willingly told off for tho furthest 
heats, when he may have to walk a long half-dozen of mountain 
miles ere ho slips a dog or burns a cartridge; and in the hunting- 
field he rides hard and straight, and comes jogging heavily home¬ 
wards in the darkness, after having drained the cup of excitement 
to tho dregs. Then, enthusiast though he may bo, he appreciates 
relaxation the more for the labours by which he has so thoroughly 
earned it. Ho slips into his suit of loose-titling flannels, and 
deposits himself among the cushions of his easy chair: he 
leisurely puls his limbs through refreshing ablutions, and, if he is 
in bachelor quarters, envelops himsell' in tobacco smoke. If he 
does not glide almost insensibly into the land of dreams, he looks 
back in a placid ecstacy of retrospective reflections. Sometimes, 
though his body may be more than half in a state of somnolence, 
his mind is strangely active. The loose-floating trains of thought 
shake themselves into a series of vivid pictures, social as well as 
sporting, like the fragments of coloured glass iu a kaleidoscope* 
lie conjures up the meet of the morning, or possibly a blending of 
man^ meets, although somehow there is no sense of confusion. 
Again he hears the cheery voice of the huntsman, and the merry 
notes of the horn. He Ustens to the view-hMloos, and sees 
the hounds streaming away across tho fallows, the tail- 
most ' them threading their way through the riders, 
who are settling into tbeir places ns the pace appears to 
improve and the fences to grow more formidable. So with 
the guns at the corner of the covert, when the rabMts are 
scutding out and scurrying back again among the very boots of the 
beaters, and tho pheasants are rocketing overhead by twos, 
threes, or by tho dozen. He remembers what was killed and 
what was missed, and the birds that dropped to a voUey from 
half tho party. He recalls the mor^ chan that was exchanged, 
and the chat round the luncheon table spread in the wilderness; 
and as he sits down in imagination at the dinner-table, or 
adjourns to the drawing-room, to the biUiard-room, or to a 
rubber, the individuality of his various friends and acqoaintr 
anoes, the idiosyncrasies of the whijps and the keepers, the gun- 
carriers and the earth-stoppers, detach themselves almost uncon¬ 
sciously, reflecting themselves on his mental retina. If he could 
only photograph the things and the people, what an admimble 
book he might make. That is peihaps the ftmey that flashes fit¬ 
fully through his mind. But it is. out of the question, and there is 
an end of it; and it is idle to dream of recalling those visioae 
and casting them into shape in cold blood the next day. For the 
morrow will bring its engagements, and mors than enough of 
them; and in tho meantime he must bestir himsqlf, and get ready 
for dinner; and so a man who might have made a hit and a name 
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afl a sportiDg writer may miss his vocation out of misplaced in- 
dolenm. 

Major Whyte-Melville, as we fancy, must have been something 
between the two types we have imapned; the model of the sport¬ 
ing writer in the higher sense, and alrave all, of the sporting novelist. 
He was thoroughly manly, devoted to the country, and yet he was 
by no means ab^lutely given over to field sports. We believe there 
were many hunting men who went straighter, though he could take 
a big thmg when it came in his way as plucldly as anybody. Hut 
he onald make himself almost as happy within doors of a drenching 
day as when standing at the warmest corners in the best^-preserved 
coverts of the Midland; and when the frost bad forced him to walk 
ioT a week or two, he was never at a loss for agreeable disti'nctions. 
A many-sided man of the world, he was always pleased to bo with 
the ladies in the drawing-room, and was invariably made welcome 
there. The town with its society and pursuits had nn unfail¬ 
ing attraction for him. A soldier with a pleasant tincture of 
letters, he was as agreeably at homo in the library of Ins clubs 
as in the ante-room of some crack cavalry regiment: and 
consequently—with considerable cramming, perhajw—ho could 
make a creditable performance of such a thoino as his (HadiatorA^ 
though he was undoubtedly much more at homo with a Dighy 
Qrand or a Kate Coventry. The run in tbo latter book may taliu 
rank with anything of the kind wo rouiembor; his Market Ilar~ 
borough is Unrivalled in its style; while nothing could well have 
been more vividly spirited than his reminiscences of campaigning 
scones, and of irregular soldiering on the Danube, in his half-for¬ 
gotten Interpreter, But then such a man is impolli^ to write pro¬ 
vided only that he can write in tolerable comfort, and without being 
too hard driven. He is sure to^veway, sooner or later, to his bent, 
and when once he has discovered it he turns instinctively from the 
lucubrations of other men to the inviting sheets of paper on the 
luxurious writing-table. He describes, or he is at his Dest when he 
confines himself to describing, what he really knows—tho drawing¬ 
room, the covert side, the stable, the barrack yard, the life of the 
clubs, and the side-scenes at the theatres. He takes an intelli¬ 
gent and sprightly, though perhaps a slightly cynical, view of the 
world in which he has been brought up from his bovhood ; yet he 
is capable of being gravely earnest on occasion, and of rising to a 
serious intensity of pathos. But above all—for it is tho distinctive 
characteristic that singles him out from the ruck of average 
sporting writers—wo repeat that he invariably writes like a gentle¬ 
man. Even the renowned Nimrod ” of the immortal run in tho 
Quarterly sins on the side of being transcendenlally.atlected and 
exclusive. As “ Harry Hieover,” another sporting aullior *of no 
little reputation in his day, renjarke<l, it was absurd to talk of tho 
very gentlemanly stranger who went on a dying visit to Melton, 
who rodo 80 gallantly thoro, and who was invited by Lord 
Alvanley into the company of tho “ Olub,’’ as a snob,” because ho 
only brought a single horse with him, and that one rather iindor his 
weight. On the other hand, many clover sporting writers are 
in the habit of going to the opposite extreme, by confounding 
social distinctions and habits, apparently in sheer ignorance. The 
late Mr. Surtees wrote admirably, and showed a deal of shrewd 
North-country humour, ns well as an intimate acquaintance 
with his subjects. Mr. Sponge's Sportliuj Tour is as lively os Mr, 
JorroclafsJawnts are broadly farcical. But Mr. Surtees puts into the 
mouth of tho long-descended and superfine Mr. Jawloy ford, and into 
that of Mrs. Jawleyford, his well-born and fashionably-minded wife, 
precisely the sort of colloquial vulgarisms that sound naturally 
enough from Mr. and Mrs. Jogglebury Crowdy. And we need 
hardly add that Mr. Surtees, who had plenty of talent, is an 
extremely favoumble specimen of the class. Moreover, when an 
author sticks closely to sporting, however graphically entt'rtaiiiing 
and realistic he may bo at first, he is sure to get barren and 
monotonous after a time. If ho hopes to establish himself as a 
public favourite he must have some measure of cultivation as well 
as of versatility; he must bo able to talk of a picture as of a hound, 
and must distinguish the delicate perfumes of tho boudoir from the 
more racy scents of the kennel and the stable-yard. The man who 
approaches nearest to the late Major Wbyte-Melville in that* in¬ 
valuable gift is Captain Hawl^ Smart; and we are sure that 
Captain Smart might profit by Major Wbyte-Melville’s experienco 
ana example. As we nave said before, he sticks somewhat too ex¬ 
clusively to sporting and pipe-clay for our taste; and yet, in one 
particuliir novelette, the scenes of which he laid at the old Court 
of Berlin, he showed' himself specially capable of a versatility 
which should command for him a higher success. 


THE PLEASURES OP THE PALATE. 

\ HONG the pleasant beliefs which we like to cherish respecting 
ourselves one is that culture and refinement lift us above the 
enjoyments of the vulgar. We are willing to own a common 
humanity by sharing in the pains of thoeo beneath us in the social 
and intelleotaal sode \ but in the matter of taking our pleasures 
we try to separate ourselves from them as widely as possible. The 
instinct of self-elevation which underlies^ so much of our activity 
is most .keenly wounded by the su^estion that underneath our 
cultUxc there remain the natural inclinations and tastes of ordinaiy 
men. It is this feeling which prompts us ^to reject as degrading 
those forms of philosophy which tend to look on all human nature 
as essentially one, andf which regard culture ns a mere transform¬ 
ation of primithw sensations and impulses. The doctrine of evo¬ 


lution, though by many of its enthusiastic advocates it is made the 
groundwork of a lofty conception of human progress, easily appears 
to the outsider to degrade culture by presenting it as an outgrowth 
from rude and even animal dinpositions. Many persons wero 
without donht not a little ahoekea some time back when a young 
writer, ambitious to apply tho doctrine of evolution to issthetica, 
! htigan by affirtuing tho esaential community of taste of tho civilized 
I and the uncivilized mau, and by pointing to the high rank uiu- 
versally accordod to tho pleasures of eating as a conspicuous 
' example of this community. Tho reader was no doubt prt^pared 
I to hear that witli the savage or uncultivated man these enjoyments 
I count among iJio most intt*n.se, hut wo suspect that ho was a little 
I startled to find that this relation holds good in the case of man- 
. kind in general. 

I It must be admitted that, on a first glance at the habits of life 
! of refined men and women, there is much that seems to refute the 
unwelcome insinuation. Look, for example, at a number of well- 
bred people dining t;Ogethor. It is true that the dinner is so 
arranged as to give the guests a wide range of gustatory sensation; 
but docs this really count as a chief element in the enjoyment oi 
the oGcnsion ? As a matter of fact, wo find that tlie least possible 
atttmtion seems to be given to tho enticing and varied courses. 
A brisk conversation is kept up, which appears to afford tho 
main enjoyment of the niuinent. It has uotning to do with tho 
delicacies successively presented to the palate, this being a 
eubioct which is studiously' avoided. So far as the scene is ono 
of lively patitication, its elements would seem to ho intolloctual 
and emotion.<il rather than sensuous. If, again, wo observe u man 
dining alone in a restaurant or at a club, we find tho same appareut 
indifterenco to tho plcasiii;cs of the tahlo. There arc many who, 
so fur from setting much store by these enjoyments, appear to be 
almost ashamed of tho necessity of a pcri^ical refection. They 
may bo soon reading a newspaper or a novel during tho operation, 
as if to divert their minds to the utmost from a disagreeable 
subject. They appear to bo quite relieved when the process is 
over, and their faces only begin to wear an expression of serene 
content when they betake themsjilves to the smoking-room, and 
envelop tbonipelves in a cloud of soothing incense. 

But, after all, this kind of observation may be mislcnding. Wo 
cannot be sure that a man is actually miseriiblo just bneause bis 
face wears a slightly dejected expression. The forms ami condi¬ 
tions of social life require us all to practise a good deal of quiet hypo¬ 
crisy. It may bo that people w'bo would pops for relined deliberately 
set themselves to cultivate the appearance of indilforence to what 
society is apt to regard as the grosser pleasures. Do not the 
manners or well-bred peoplo at table suggest tho reflection 
that they are consciously trying not fo seem too much interested 
in the occupation of consuming the materials so carefully selected 
and prepared for their enjoyment P Not only may a man de¬ 
ceive others with regard to his real feelings, lie may to some extent 
deceive himself also. It is conceivable that the refined person 
may imagine himself independent of the gratifications of tho pahifo, 
and yet derive a cousiderabk* amount of pleasure from this source. 
In order to understand this, it should ho remembered that a largo 
part of our pleasure never rises into the region of distinct con¬ 
sciousness where its peculiarchanlcter, its sources, and its occom- 
paniments are clearly recognized. It enters into that vogue and 
undistinguished mass of feeling which makes up the happy and 
cheerful mood of tlm hour. And wo may readily suppose that this 
is true, in the case of the man of intellectual culture, with respect 
to the delights of the table. They form a very appreciable element 
of his consciousness, although tliey are not reflected on with any 
distinctness. The child when it eats frankly shows us that it is 
wholly engrossed with the sensations of the moment. The 
gourmet, too, who makes a careful study of the conditions of 
perfect palatal stimulation, rofiects on the sensations excited 
by each dish presented tu him. Tbe man of culture, however, is 
apt to leave the process of slim illation to take core of itself. He, 
too, may enjoy a piquant dish or a rare wine, tiiough his intellectual 
habits do not allow of his bestowing more than tbe miuimum of 
attention on anything connected with the satisfaction of the lower 
senses. He is fully aware that a good dinner is a source of enjoy¬ 
ment. Only he h(uf blinds himself tu the real source of the plea¬ 
sure, choosing rather to find its main elements iu the social satis¬ 
factions and the aesthetic impressions of the time. Thus it easily 
appears to such a person that the main charm of tbe well-arranged 
dinner is a visual one, though iu truth tho forms and colours of 
the scene may owe their chief value to gustatory suggestions. 

Several considerations support the view that even intellectual 
men derive more enjoyment from tho table than they ai-e ready to 
admit to themselves. It is curious to observe, for example, how 
much consideration is given to the subject of cookery in the 
choice of a holiday resort. One finds that persona of very high 
mental culture, no loss than ordinary people, are careful to inquire 
into the culinary capabilities of the hotel they think of visiting* 
And these persons are ready, too, to discuss with their chance 
neighbour at a table-d*h 6 te tbe comparative merits of tho cuddnet 
of different hotels. It is quite remarkable, indeed, how much 
thought people are ready to bestow on this subject when 
they leave home and aie freed from the conventional restraints of 
their familiar society. Even a grave philosopher may now and 
again be met with at a Swiss hotel who throws himself with 
enthusiasm into the discussion of the comparative worth of this 
1 and that national dish or wine. The amount of interest actually 
' taken in affairs of the palate is seen yet more distinctly in the 
vexation expressed by all classes of people when the fare 
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below what are rej^arded ae rea^unable cxpectattoua.' Though 
there are many pt^rAons who eeem iiidiMcrent to the Aiig^r quali¬ 
ties of their diet Irmg ns tlu‘se avt^ pre«>ent, there are lew who do 
not complain when these qiialitit^s are luiBsing. In truth, there is 
hardly nnyeitiiaiion in lii<* in which the cuUirated man finds J»im- 
aelf sc closely associated with tliu plain man as that of having to 
sit down to an nnsaiiHlW?tory dinner. All alike are wont to resent 
this os one of the most pmigtnit firms of injury. There seems 
indeed tej break forth at such a lime, oven from the breast that has 
harboured philosophic aspirations, an iiiipnlso of animal resentment 
which jilainly coniK'fls our iiit(^lloclLial man with much lower 
grades in the scale of Jiiiiuau dovclojumoit. The pessimist tells us 
that in all things lie' pains of depiivatiou are greater than the 
plejwurcs of satiflliiction. respect to Iho enjf>ynicnt.s of tho 

palate at least, this doo^i, no dou))t, seem to hu true. A nian 
accustomed to good coediery will pvulxthly dorivc much loss pleasure 
from a single well-pwpared <liniier than pain from one barlly pre¬ 
pared. Yet the dcgi’eo of dixappoiiilmciit cxporienced when a thing 
is missing must be taken as o. rough criterion of the value of that 
thing; and a man who cluil'ea a good dord when the dishes are 
ill-llavouvcd and t!io wines ]u»oi’ may rensonahly be supposed to 
gain a fair amount of fpiie) siiiislacliori from such sources. 

One very good test of tho woitii of any cl»ss of plea-;uros to n 
man is tho uinount of piiiri ho is niitdy to undergo for tho suite of 
these plcUHiives. This mousure may easily bo applied to the en¬ 
joyments oi taste, It is a i‘oininouplace of tho mondist that men 
are disposed toindnlgti in llu' luxiiiics of tho table lo excH'ss, and 
that (‘von many experiences of tho ill idfects of such indulgt'nce 
hardly siifllco to restiMiii tho ma jority of peo[>h\ I’ersons of high 
intellectual developnumt miglit ht* supp«>.seiL to bo superior to this 
danger; yet, as a matter of fact, f.liey are found to succumb to it 
like other people. N’o <l<.iiib( it is often more diflicult for the man 
of iutolloctuul habits lo restrain JiiiuboU' within duo bounds, since 
the correct adjustimjnt of stojuuchic function lo a higli degree of 
cerebral activity is an oxceedirigly delicate operation. Vet, allowing 
for this, one fiiidfl that rucIi persona do knowingly ovorstep the, 
due limits, and indulge to u point which the least relha-tion would 
show them to be injurious. This proves as j)lainly ns anything can 
prove that men of intellectual culi.jviitioii, no less than otheis, do 
obtain a very substantial satisfaction througli the palate. 

We think it must bo allowed, then, that tlie common pleasures 
of eating and drinking enter as a very important item into the 
daily enjoyments of ail chisseM. Tho chanuitor of tins tasto may 
greatly vary, from that of the plain mnn who desin^s little variety 
and finds a fiati.sliictory llavour in garlic, to that of the advanced 
gourmet who is above the reach of simjde relishes, and can only 
enjoy food which is elaborately flavoured by orlilicial accumpani- 
mentfl. Yet in the case of* oncJi of these oxlromo types the 
gratification of tho pfilulo counts for a gf)od deal in tlm worth of 
exislonce. This is seen in fho fact that the man of simple tastes 
and tho gourmet alike liecome dei('Cte(l ivhen appetite fails, an 
efibet that cannot wholly birattvibutod t(j bodily debility. It is, 
'HO doubt, easy to oveiTaTe the value of the.“0 pleasures, ns it is 
easy to undeiTato them. "W e do not question the fact that there 
are a few singularly conslittiltul persons who make exceedingly 
little of them. As long as these aro adequately nourished, 
they seem to bo almost indifleront to tlio quality of their diet. 
Yet such persons do not appear to belong lo any one class 
exclusively, but may be found nuiong the vulgar os xvell as 
among the highly cultivated. It is to be remarked, too, 
that many people are in a sense coerced to partake of the 
good things of the table t<j n larger extent than their in¬ 
dividual inclinations w'ojild prompt them. Society, with curious 
inconsistoucy, wldle ildiscourngcH open attention to these sources 
of pleasure, exerts a good deal of pressure in the direction of over- 
indulgence. Our l^nylish habit of taking tbree and even four sub- 
Btanti^ meals in a day compels all but the most prudent and 
independent to exceed tluj healthy limit. A man is apt to be called 
unsociable if he shows a strong inclination to abstain from the 
luxuries of the table. Hut, allowing fur these considerations, we 
may safely onehido that most people, whatever the degree of 
their mental developmentJ ntUich stimiich value to the excitation 
of the palate that tliey make eating and drinking a leading subjrtct 
of thought, that they experience one of tho intensest fovius of 
annoyance when the* cuhtomary am unit of palatal enjoyment is 
wanting, and that they an* perfectly willing to purchase these en¬ 
joyments at the co^t of n large anjoimt of supervening discomfort 
and loss. 

It might seem the appropriate thing to supplement this account 
of what people do actually make of the plea.«mre8 of the palate vs itb 
a suggestioTi ns to the proper valuo which an ideal wise man would 
accord to them. Bui to attempt lo supply this would be to 
go beyond onr limits. It must aufiice to remark that the ideally 
correct place of these sfmsuous elements of our pkuaumblo ex¬ 
periences cannot he fixed with any degree of accuracy. It must 
obviously vary accordirrg to the amount of natural sensiHUty in 
this direction, the degree of iU development, the rango of pleasur¬ 
able susceptibility in general, and so on. Tt is quite right that one 
man should make more account of the delights of the table than 
another. Nature gives to some a special physical basis^ for certain 
pleasures, and a perfectly wise regulation of life rhuat include the 
«co^tion of such individual predispositions. All that can be 
said m the way of general maxim amounts to very little. In the 
first plane^ it is plain that we may err by running to one of two 
eotirewefi. One man umy be foolish in excluding the pleasures of 
tMte from their legitimate plaice in a scheme of Ufe-enjoymenti 


just as another man blunders by ranking thdm too The 

virtue of the palate consists, to speak aitw Arisrotle, in a mean 
degree of activity. In the second place, it may be safely said that 
men, ns a rule, are prone rather to overrate tl^ to uitderrate the 
pleasurcii connected with appetite. The reason of this weakness 
may he that the enjoyments of the pabito are so closely connected 
wKh the snlisi'ftctiou of a natural desire which precedes and is 
iodf^pendont of any re«!u1ting pleasure, it is pretty certain that, if 
an iileal wise man could prescribe for us our course of life^ he 
wouhl hiivo fo lower the customary or average position 6f gus- 
j tatory enjoyments, lie would seek to correct the oxaggerated 
I estimtilo fit' Ilj(*.«e pleasures which is emb(»died in the common 
oxpresHiun to live \voll,'*«Bad to reinfoi’ce the truth taught by the 
least duithtrul of authorities that life is much more toon meat^ 
how(‘\m' varied and reliued by the modern culinary art. 


UETKCTIVES. 

E N I-'.K Y now and then a mysterious crime, such as that which 
W}!!i lately committed in the North-Kast of London, draws 
atlt lit ion lo detecLivos «ind to tho means which they use for bring¬ 
ing the giiiitv to justice ; but it must bo said that distrust has now 
to a great extent replaced the confidence which was once felt in 
this branch of the police. Of course this is in part due to the 
ellect produced by the trial and conviction of the three men who 
are now imdorgoi'ng punishment for aiding criminals; but beforo 
tliat event took place detectives were no longer believed in as of 
old, and, though not suspected of corruption, were very generally 
looked upon ns heavy-handed fellows. Perhaps people have as 
usual gone from one extreme to another, and, having once ox- 
travagantly overrated detectives, now unduly despise them. Cer¬ 
tainly it is not a little curious to look back on what seems to have 
been at no remote date the common estimate of tho sagacity of 
the men whom ScutLiiid Yard sent forth to discover and pursue 
criminals. No one understood better than Dickens tho opinions on 
some Bulijoctrt olordiuiiry middlc-clasa J^ngli8hmen,andhi8 detective 
drawn twenty-five years ago was presented as a man of wonderful 
iicuteness. Inspector Bucket in iZ/wr/o //ou/tfi is a sort of homely 
sorcerer. Nothing conies amiss lo him; nothing deceives him; 
nothing puzzles bira. He can undorsland everybody, see through 
everybody. Ho can propitiate, cajole, or frighten as he pleases. ll& 
can i‘o;ul any one’s thoughts— tlioHe of tho proud gentleman, of the 
beuev’olont old man, of tho gentle girl, of tho wretched woman 
seeking 'death. He is never at faalt and never off his guards 
ISuch ti picture of a police ollicer, if drawn now, would only seem 
fit to bo laughed at for its gross exaggeration ; and certainly 
Dickens's description was not a little absurd, besides showing that 
want of constructive ingenuity which, despite his marvelloiia 
powers, was often manifest in his works. Still it must be romem- 
bertal that his accemnt of a keen detective was not duo merely to 
his imagination. lie savV a good deal of some of the most daring 
and ingenious thief-takers of the day, and talked to them much 
about tho pursuit of criminals. Inspector Field was, as is well 
known, tho original of Bucket, and Dickens descrihed in J/ouse- 
Z/o/fH jrort/s his excursions into tho dangerous districts with thia 
puliceinanr and the stories he heard from him, from 'Whicher, and 
trom others of the Scotland Yard brigade. C>f course in reading 
these allowance must bo made for the solf-glorifiMtion and over- 
.statement of half-educated people who were tolling of their own 
achievements; but probably the policemen did not ventui^ greatly 
to deceive Dickens, and their nllrrativ€^3 leave the impression of 
being, in the i nain, true, or at least bused on truth. Very strikiDg some 
of them aro. Whicher de.seribod how ho followed a swiudlerwith no¬ 
thing to guide him at first but a mark on the face of a letter which he 
knew thi.s man was to receive. Ho was not able to see the 
address on it at the time it was posted, but he found it out 
afterwards, and followed the letter through two post-offices, thou|[h 
the most elaborate precautions were token in withdrawing it,, 
and by means of it finally discovered the man he was seeking. 
Very clover, too, was the capture of a forger described ly Field. 
The object in this case was. to tempt the fellow out of a place 
where he was hiding in order that he might he seen by a wrson 
who coujd identify him, and Field knew that lus crimbfu was- 
too cunning to be taken in by any ordinary device. He managed 
to find out, however, that tho forger added to his ordinaiy pro¬ 
fessional pursuit the tiusiness of a dealer in second-hand oarmge8> 
niul in horses; and ho rightly judged that any one who had to do 
with this trudo would ho certain to be tempted by the chance of 
getting a neat gig and a good horse cheap. The man fell into tho 
trap, hut, unlike Whicheris prisoner, ^ho was perfectly eatisfied 
with the way ho was captured, did not think that he was taken in 
a legitimate manner, or according to tho rules of ap^ Qdier ^ 
markable instances of iugeouity were deseriM by Dtchoosin what 
urported to be an account of an interview with detecthres, in whidt 
e probably related the most remarkable of the Ctories which he 
had heard at various times. Of coarse there it a buM inteml 
between the cleverness shown by the polioemefi vyho Imye been 
mentioned and the second-eight of Inspei^ BiMdket. Hiis oha- 
raeter is exaggerated to a degree which is eMMBmes fi^tesqne ^ 
but nevertheless Dickens bra reason for thhsddng detectives sharp 
fellows; and the fact of his writing as he did shows that the 
common estimate of them was a high one. In some thinns be 
liked to run counter to common opinion, but ha n nineier ev this 
kind he would never have done lo. On 
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were eure to reflect popular helief, although he might greatly exag¬ 
gerate ; aad Bucket would uover hare been drawn if people hod 
not hew diaposed to believe in the ability of tlie men who were 
aonoroualy &scri^d as the ofticers of tue detective police.” 

Very diflerent is the general estimate of them now. Few persons 
aeem to think that any marked intelligeuce or deep cunning is 
ehown by those who have to cope wiUi criminals. Indeed tho 
criminals appear somotimes to bo regarded ns dull fellows for 
allowing themsolyes to be caught. It is often said of dotec- 
tives thatf with airs of great mystery, and with much nfl'echiliou 
■of professional knowledge, they follow the most counnonplace 
and threadbare methods. When tho newspapers state that the 
^lice have “ obtained a clue ” by which they hope to find out who 
nas committed a crime, the inference usually drawu is that tho 

S olice are hopelessly in the dark; and it is to be observed tlial even 
iie reporters no longer bestow on tho officers of Scotland Yard the 
complimentary epithets whii-h they once freely gave tliurn. 
Policemen are not now habitually spoken of as “ skilful,” or ns 
active and intelligent,” and this is a sad proof of the extent to 
which they have fallen in popular estiumtion. Why should llu*ro 
be this disbelief in nion who, after all, are not likely to be very 
different from their predecessors, who were lot)ked upon as 
being astute in the liigheat degree P It may be alleged that 
the trial already referred to has destroyed confidence in this 
Iminch of the police; but, as has been said, tho distrust of them is 
•of older date: and indeed the trial, although it attracted so> much 
4 ittention and caused so much comment, proved but very little. 
That men of huniblo position with small incomes who were very 
likely to have bribes oflered them should in somo cases accept' 
bribes was surely not astonishing. Yet this was all that was 
ahowii; and indeed one of the three guilty men had great com¬ 
punction about what he did, aud suffered much from 
the pricks of conscience, which caused him every now and 
then to exclaim that he really must and would arrest 
aomobody—a perfectly natural expression of conscientiouH 
feeling on the part of a detective. Tho fact of its having been 
found possible to con’upt three men, one of whom had great 
scruples in yielding, was surely not such u grave matter as it was 
made to appear; and, even if it had been, would by no means 
Account for the disbelief which now exists ns to the skill of police 
officers. Probably this is due to the tendency of Englishmen to 
run to extremes which has been already spolten of, to the general 
scepticism as to the abilities of officials of nil kinds and degrees 
whatsoever which is now so common, and also to the prevalent 
habit of jealously noting failure and disreganling success. When 
a crimuiiu is brought to justice, few give much hoed to tho dilli- 
oulties which may have been experienced in discovering and 
-catching him. Unless the problem has been of a very remarkable 
^character, little interest is felt in tho ingenuity which may have 
been shown in solving it; hut when a mistake is made there is a 
iinivorsal outciy. 1 ‘robahly the disbelief in detectives is nearly 
as oxaggeialod as the confidetico in tliein formerly was. After nil, 
they succeed in tho majority of caaes where they have a fair 
chance, and every now and thou somo amongst them give 
proof of remarkable skill. This, for instance, was shown 
when the three police officers who have been spoken of 
were first suspected of recoiA iug bribes and of Jjulping criminals. 
It became necessary to watch closely men who were themselves 
thoroughly acquainted with all the arts of obtaiDing information 
and of spying, and whoso keen observation was likmy to be made 
■even more acute by their knowledge of tho danger they were run¬ 
ning. Yet it was appoiently found possible to {pin all requisite 
knowledge of their doings without awakenmg their suapiciona, and 
the detectives who were thus sot to catch detectives must have 
lieen no bunglers at their work. 

In tho case of the frauds on a branch of the Bank of England— 
to take another and very different instance—remarkable skill was 
shown in tracking one of tho criminals, and it would not bo diffi¬ 
cult to cite other cases in which considerable iutelligenco has been 
displayed; but tho best proof that the detectives of our time are 
not on the whole incompotent men is to be found in the proportion 
-of captures to escapes. Lately, it is true, some men accused of 
great financial fmud have managed to get away; but, as a rule, 
those who are suspected of grave offences find it impossible to evade 
the police, even when they have a considerable start of them. 
It may be uiged that, if clever at catching people, the detectives 
ore hasty in their conclusions and arrest without properly con¬ 
sidering what evidence they have, inasmuch as it not infrequently 
happens that men whom tiey have thought guilty and taken con¬ 
siderable trouble to capture are acquitted. Here, however, tho 
very severe nature of the proof which the English law requires 
■ana the great advantageit which it gives to the accused must be 
taken into account. An acquittal does not by any means neces- 
sarilv show that the j>olice wore wrong. hUn who have seen 
much ef courts of justice are apt to express a painful scepticism 
as to tho innocence of many of those whom juries pronounce 
not guilty of the oiiences laid to their cbai^. It is for better 
that men should be thus acquitted owing to Sie tenderness of the 
law tbso riiat everything should be presumed against the prisoner, 
.08 is so often done abroad; but in jud^ng of the value of the 
services rendered by detectives, the difficulties which tho law places 
an thmr way shoidd not be overlooked. Many are the rights which 
hedge round the liberty of an Englishman, and though no one in 
his senses would think for an instant of proposing to lessen 
ihem, it can hardly be denied that they do sometimes inter- 
fore with justice. 'Small indeed are the powers of an English 


police officer os servant of the executive compared with thooi 
poseerised by a siiuilnr official abroad oven in a country with 
a couslitutional Government. A'lny careful must the former bs 
in everything he does lest ho should involve himself or others in 
difficulties. Quite recently it hao been argued as a point of law, 
that in an aetiun foi* iaUe imprisouiucnt, a police omccr who has 
arre.<»ted a prisoficr may ho awked on interrogatory who gave him 
tho iurimuation on which he acted. Wheu an arrest is made the 
most scrupulous cave must bo tiiUeu not to do anything which 
may prejudice tho prisoners delouce, and »o far Is this rule carried 
that a policomun who aiTests a mnn is required at once to 
iiiako a slateniout to him which practically amounts to 
an invitation to toll any lie lh 5 luiiy think proper. The 
usual iustructions are that, if the prisoner begins to talk, he 
is.to be immediately told that what he sjiys mnv bo given in 
evidence against him at his trial, and in n like spirit £io is protected 
against any possible or conctdvnhle unfairness until a jury pro¬ 
nounces on his case. Englirtlmicji are legiiimately proud of this 
careful regard for tho rights of a iiuiu who may innocent; but 
the fact that these rights will bo so strictly guarded diHjs not 
facilitate liie task of tho police officer. lie must collect very 
cogent proof, or his case will fail. If he is hasty, ho runs the risK 
of a severe reprimand, perhaps of an action for false iiuprisonnient. 
AVheii ail the difficulties which surround detectives are considered, 
and when attention is also given to what they are able to achieve 
in spite of tlieso, it may perhaps he thought tliat people are some¬ 
times wroth with thoni because they cannot make bricks without 
sUuw, aud that on tho whole Ihcir work is not ill done. 


TTIE LOUD CIIIKE JUSTICE ANT) LOUD PENZANCE. 

I Gill) VENZANOE has exercised a wise discretion in declining 
to respond to tho pamphlet addressed to him by the Lord 
Chief Justice, albeit we could wish that the learned Beau of 
Arches had bestowed a little nmro care on the corni^osition of 
the letter whicli appeared in Tuesday's 7 Vmej». Tlie matters 
ill dispute bedwoen the two learned judgi's will shortly come 
before ti tribunal wlioso authority cithor parly may well bo 
content to accept ns final, and there would .seem to ho little 
good and considerable poi^ibility of harm in prolonging the 
(liacQsaiou in the meanwhile. If jmlgcs intend in their con¬ 
troversies to follow the exaniplo of the suitors who come 
before them by delivering a rt*gulur scries of pleadings, it 
would be as w'oll for them t<i k»t such intention be known at 
starting, since then there w'ould bo no necessity for commenting 
on each succes.sive stage of tliu ]>roceeditigs, hut tho issue might 
be w'aited ibr, and the matter treated as a w'hole. Had wo known 
to what length the controversies now exi.‘»titig between the Lord 
Chnnccllur iind the 1 ^ 0 x 1 (Tiief Baron, and between tho Lord 
Chief Justice and Lord Benzanco, wore going to extend, wo should 
have hesitated before committing ourselves to tho course ofdoaliug 
with each phase of tho lirguincnt; but, having done so, wo fern 
obliged to continue the system, aud can only hope that tho 
Lord Chancellor will follow the exauqdo of l.ord Penzance aud 
let matters drop. For, to teU the truth, we are somewhat weary 
of the questions involved, aud especially as regards tho Judicial 
CommiUeo, which primarily in the one ciuto, iiicUIcnlally in the 
otlier, has boon dragged to and fro in the strife, lias had its history 
raked up, its position minimized and maguified, its authority 
impugned and vindicated, its functions criticized and justilied. 

VVe now turn to tho Lord Chief Justico’s paniphlot—a product, 
it may bo noticed, of its author's energetic mind during a period 
when he was incapacitated by indisposition from atUmding to his 
ordinary duties. Yet one would seek in vain for any evidence 
of languor or laqk of vigour in its pages ; in fact, it is too vigorous, 
abouuding in sarcasm which scarcity conceals a sneer, in satire 
which borders on invective. With the.so matters, however, it is 
notour intention or wish to deal here ; we shall confine our obser¬ 
vations to the purely legal aspect of tho Lord Chief Justice's 
production. 

The first point to which Sir Alexander Cockhurn addresses him¬ 
self is tho power of tho Courts of Common Law to restrain the 
Judicial Committee within what they may deem the proper 
bounds of its jurisdiction by means of the writ of prohibition; 
although, as Lm remarks, he has never exercised or sought to 
exercise this power, having in tho Mnckonochie case only had to 
deal with Lord Penzance's own court, which was unquestionably 
liable to prohibition. Tlie aspect in which tho Judicial Oom- 
mittee was imported into tho question laid regard to the point 
wliother two of its judgments pronounced after ar parte hearhjgs 
were binding authorities on the Queen's Bench in respect of a 
question of ecclesiastical law, Tho Queen's Bench decided that they 
were not, on the ground that the .Tudiciai Oominittoe, though a 
Court of Final Appeal for certain classes of cases, has no appeuate 
jurisdiction at all in respect of tho Common Law or Equity Courts 
of i^ingland, which are not therefore bound to regard its decisions 
as in any way paramount to their own. Incidentally, however, the 
Lord (ii^ief Justice admits that the question of the possibility of 
prohibition issuing to the Judicial Committee was mooted on 
the occasion roforred to; and he proceeds to justify the conclusion 
at which he then arrived—namely, that such power of prohibi¬ 
tion did exist—by an clalKirate inquiry into tbe history and con¬ 
stitution of tlie Committee. In order to show tho fallacy of sup¬ 
posing that the sovereign really exorcises any judicial authority m 
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tHe Privy Council, the Lord Chief Justice employe practically the 
same arguments that the Lord Chief Dorou did in his late letter to 
the Chancellor, based on the fact that, by the constitution of this 
country, the sovei'eign has no inherent judicial authority what- 
eTor, and on the contention that tboic ia nothing in the 
statutes v^hich established the Judicial C'Oiiiinitiee, save one am¬ 
biguous phrase, to invest the sovereign with such Authority 
in relation to cases coming before that particular tribunal. Having 
dealt with this question last week in relation to the Lord Chiel; 
Baron's letter, wo forbear to do «o now, further than to remark 
that prohibition is a far more poi'sonal matter than reversal of a 
judgment, and to suggest for the J^ord Chief Justice's consideration 
whctlier he would be prepared to say that a writ of prohibition 
wotild bo properly addressed to the Judicial Committee which 
was not directed to Yler Majesty, either with or without the 
members of the Committee. For, after all, the judgment of 
the Judicial Committee is, as the Lord Chief Justice him¬ 
self admits, in form, if not in substance, the judgment of the 
sovereign*, and, even if the only part the Crown plavs in the 
matter were the <mforcing of the ‘decisioii of the Committee, this 
is the only point to which the prohibition would go. A prohi¬ 
bition does not work a reversal of a judgment, it only hinders its 
execution: and, if applied to a judgment of the Judicial Com- 
xuitteo, it w ouUl directly affect the functions which the Crown un¬ 
questionably exercises m respect of these judgments. Sir Alex¬ 
ander Cockburii admits tho possibility of this apparent anomaly, 
and reconuiK'nds liOrd Pen/.ance to invoke the aid of that 
j^glslMtiiru of which lie is a member to secure to the 
Judicial Oominitf('e ahaoliite iHimuiiity Iroiii the interference of 
the Oomniori Law* Courts, inasmuch as he states his inteiilion, 
Nhotild n fitting occasion arise, of putting tlie question to the tcrit. 
Possibly, however, the Court of Appeal may s.ivo Lord Pemsance 
this trouble. Wo now thankfully take leave of the Judicial Coni- 
mitieo, merely remarking that the cai;es quoted by the Lord Chief 
.Tusticu to allow that the consensus of legal opinion was in 
favour of prohibition lying to the Judicial Commilteo are not very 
conclusive, inasmuch us in none of them was such prohibition 
actually issued. 

The Lord Chief Justice vehemently protests against having been 
represented as intimating that pruhibilioii would lie in respect to 
matters of practice. Lord l^Ml/.auce cc.rlainly wont a good deal 
out of his way to show that such was not th<t case; but it is easy 
to see how the misunderstanding has arisen. Certain preliminaries 
which ara nearly allied to niattors of practice arc necessary to 
found jurisdiction, and the distinction between non-es.senlials and 
essentials is frequently a narrow one. Jn the present instance 
Lord Penzance contends that, the sentence upon Mr. Mackonochic 
being one which it was unquestionably withiu the power of his 
crjurt to indict under certain circumstances, nobody has any right to 
inquire whether those circuinstiinces have or have not occurred. 
The Xjord Chief Justice states his counter-proposition as follows:— 
** While 1 fully admit . . . that more error in any stop in an 
existing procedure cannot bo matter of prohibition, I maintain 
that an unauthorized change of procedure or introduction of a new 
procedure may, under certain circumstances, amount to an excess 
of jurhdiction calling for prohibition.” 

l*utting aside theoretical cases, such as those suggested by the 
Lord Chief Justice, let us see what actually occurred in Mr. Mac- 
konochiu's case, and bow far those variations from the usual course 
of proceeding, which have been pi*oved or admitted in the pro¬ 
gress of the argument constitute a flaw in the essential elements 
of the jurisdiction. A monition was appurnted to a defluitive sen¬ 
tence; this was good according to the practice of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts. On breach of that munition Mr. Mackonochie was pun¬ 
ished, US for coutempl; this was a voiiy doubtful stop. Lord 
Peuzauco adduces one very shaky case in sjjpport of it, which the 
L6rd Chief Justice tears to rags, bringing forward, moreover, most 
cogent arguments, to wliich wo have Lel’ore roferrod, to show 
that no ulterior consequences can attach to a monition, which is 
not interlocutory, but is in the nature of a defluitive sentence. 
Up to this poijit wc cannot see how tlic court had acquired any 
jurisdiction over Mr. Mackonochie at all. Ho was not charged 
with any oflVnco cognizable by the court, but with the breach of 
a monition to the broach of whicli no ulterior consequences 
attached. Of course when a mau is charged with nu ofleiice 
cognizable by a particular court, the question whether or not he 
has committed that ollcnce is for tli.it court alone j but on the 
narrowest construction of tlio ductiiiio of prohibition, it may be 
exercised where a subjcct-mnttcr not cognizable by an ini'erior 
ev)urt is dealt -with thereby, and such would appear to have been 
Mr. Mackonochie 8 cose .so far. 

Then lie was panl>^hed by suspension—a corrective measure in¬ 
volving coiiscquoncea wholly irreconcilable with any view of con¬ 
tempt ever entertained by any Common Law or Equity Court, and 
for which no authority whatever could be adduced save the two 
decisions of the Judicial Committee before referred to, which are 
clearly not bindiug on the Queens Bench. The Lord Chief 
Justice has, however, fliacovered a very g4»od authority to the con¬ 
trary, in the shape of a case in winch Sir Herbert Jennei* Fust 
refused to suspend a clergyman for a very gross (wntempt on the 
greund of the absence of precedent foir suck a course. Here, lliere- 
fore, we have an assumpuon of jurisdiction at the end os at the 
btigUiniug of the nroceediugs, 

Swf for then as Mr. ^Itickorioehie's being punished for contempt 
of the monition is coucerued, Uie land Chief Justice has shown 
that such contempt did not give tho court any jurisdiction, and 


also that, even if it did, that jurudietiooti Bm been etched i and, 
in quitting the subject of contempt, be deltvara a Parthian 
shot by reminding Lord Penzance that the acta in rei|^t of which 
Mr. Mackonochie was punished took place afi^ we passing of 
the Public Worship Act, which, by providii^'a perfectly new 
method of dealing with contempt of a monition, has virtoi^y 
repealed any power which may have previously existed of dealing 
with disobedience. 

Finding himself hard pressed by such of these aigoments 08 
were advanced by the Lord Chief Justice in his judgment, Lord 
Penzance had recourse to tho extraordinary assertion that Mr. 
Mackonochie was punished, not only for his contempt, but also* 
for the fresh breach of the ecclesiastical law involved In the acts 
whicli were relied on os establishing such contempt. This asser¬ 
tion, daring as it is in admitting that all tho usual forms of a penal 
suit have neen pretermitted, may nevertheless give considerable 
trouble to tho.se who have to support the Lord Chief Justice's 
judgment. For here for tho first time we have an oflbnce cogniz¬ 
able by the court, and a punishment within its jurisdiction; and 
the contention on the part of Lord Penzance is of course that all 
that has intervened between the two must be mere matter of pro¬ 
cedure. But here tho Lord Chief Justice demurs. Irregularity 
in old procedure is one thing; the introduction of an absolutely 
now procedure is another. Ho formulates his aigument 
thus :—“ Every court is bound to exercise its juri^iction 
according to tho procedure which belongs to it. It can¬ 
not, without legislative authority, do away^ with that proce¬ 
dure and substitute a diflerent ono. If it takes upon itsolf 
to do so it usurps the province of tho Legislature and assumes 
to itself, in its judicial character, a power which does not belong to ‘ 
it. Having done so, from that moment it exercises its judicial 
functions under circumstances in which it is not warranted in so 
exercising it; in other words, it exceeds its jurisdiction.” The 
truth seems to lie between the two extremes. On the one hand, a 
partial or total disregard of procedure ns such docs not alFect tho 
jurisdiction; but, on the other, there are certain essential elements 
of a trial, such as the hearing of evidence and the verdict of a 
jury, which are necessary to support the jurisdiction at various 
stages of the proceedings. How tar the remedy of prohibition can 
be applied to a case delicient in the latter respect may be doubtful, 
and will probably not be decided on tho coming appeal. For on 
the assertion of Lord Penzance that he punished Mr. Mackonochie 
for fresh breaches of the ecclesiastical law the Lord Chief J ustice 
has a conclusive argument. In order to give Lord Penzance any 
jurisdiction whatever on such offences, letters of request were os 
necessary ns is tho finding of a true bill by a grand jury before 
a criminal charge can be eiiiertuined by a criminal court. This is 
no que.stiou of procedure; it is absolutely a condition precedent to 
any proeediire whatever. No letters or request were issued, and 
tho conteii lion that by delegating his authority iu respect of a 
prior offence to J.iord Penzance, the Bishop transferred to him all con¬ 
trol over Mr. Mackonochio’s future conduct, is loo absurd to need 
comment. We me curious to see how Lord Penzance’s counsel 
wiir deal with thid on the appeal. Till then, reguiescat in pace 
tho Maclvunoclrie case. 


THE WEALTH OF FRANCE. 

M U. GIFFLN'S valuable paper on recent accumulations of 
capital iu the United Kingdom has exercised a very marked 
influence upon economical speculation throu^^hout Europe. The 
astonishing results which it brought out so impressed the imagi¬ 
nation of foreigners, gave such definite form to the vague idea of 
British resources previously entertained, that sever^ eminent 
statisticians have been stirred up to endeavour to ascertain, each for 
his own country, iU realized wealth, and tho rote at which it is grow¬ 
ing. M. Vachcr, fur example, Deputy of tlio Oorr^ze, and Vice- 
Ihesidcnt of the Piuria Statistical Society, has just prepared a 
m^moin upon the public and private wealth of France, which 
we desire to bring to the knowledge of our readers. We would 
premise that the best French opinion seems to regard M. Vacber's 
conclusions as greatly exaggerated. It is not our intention here, 
however,^0 subject his estimates to a detailed criticism. To do 
so would require a more intimate acquaintance with French 
business and with the value of different kinds of property than 
almost any foreigner can acquire. For instance, to say with 
any confidence whether M. Vacher is correct in his calcu¬ 
lation of the capital value of houses, we ought to know the 
rents and the more usual muces n^ in ono or two great 
towns only, but throughout France, fn such a manner as to 
ho able to strike a fair average. Even if we had this know¬ 
ledge as to the dillerent kinds of property, we have not space 
fi)r a minute examination of the figures. We may, however, 
point out that M. Vacher's inquiries are necessarily much 
more conjectural than Mr. Glffen's. Up to a certain point there 
can be no doubt at all concoruing Mr. Giffen's valuations, l^e 
Income-tax returns afford incontestable evidence that income 
upon which the tax has boon paid does exist. However we may 
differ iu our estimates of the amount of income that escapes the 
tax, wo are all agreed as to the reality of that which is assessed 
But in France there is no Income-tax. M. Vachar therefore has 
no trustworthy guide in making his conjectures. Without further 
preface wo pass on to his calculations. 

Wu begin with the public wealth. In this hnimeh of, hii 
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svibyaet J^Vacher has a decided advantage over English in- 
anuers, l^e axe aheolutely witbont Atatistice in reference to 
toe property of the State. The income of the property manured 
ly the Woo^ and Foresits is accounted for every year, nut 
who CMi teU the value of Portsmouth Dockyard and of the 
other dockyards and naval eatabliohments of the kingdom) of the 
Iwhthuuses and twaatguard stations, of the barraoks and fortifica- 
tloiii and mUitaxy stores, of the navy itself P The original cost 
of several of these items might possibly be dug out of the Parlia¬ 
mentary |)apers by the labour of years; but ships dotoriorate, guus 
and works become obsolete. Tne value of the public buildiugs, 
again, is an unlcnown quantity. Still more absolute is our ignor¬ 
ance respecting tho jpossessions of the local authorities. Even the 
area of the lands belonging to them is undetermined. Uespecting 
properties in mortmain we are equally in the dark. On all these 
points M, Vacher is able to produce olilcial figures. Tho property 
of the State—that is, tho palaces, the offices of the several minis¬ 
tries, with all their appurtenances, and tho navy, but not the re¬ 
constructed war matdnelf as to which M. Vacher thinks it best to 
give no information, and not tho paintings, statues, and other 
objects of art in the Louvre and elsewhere, which of course can¬ 
not be valued—is stated to bo worth 171,120,000/. M. Vtichor's 
next item is one which finds no place in Air. Giilon's paper; it is 
the highways of France. M. Vacher argues that they ought to be 
included, that they are as necessary as railways, that Without 
them, iu fact, very little wealth could be pr^uced, and that 
theu construction involved a vast outlay^ Their value ha 
estimates at the enormous sum of 305,109,600/. The property in 
mortmain, in which is included the immovable property of the 
local authorities, hospitals, charitable institutions, aud religious 
bodies, is estimated at 122,445,718/. Thus the total public pro¬ 
perty enumerated is valued at 598,675,318/,, say, six hunared 
miUions sterling. Mr. Oifien's conjectuie for the correspouding 
items in this country is four hundred millions. 

Passing now to private property, we find that lands arc estimated 
at 6,264,960,000/.; houses at 627,000,000/.; mineral waters at 
4,800,000/.; fisheries, 1,840,000/.; shipping, 21,200,000/.; indus¬ 
trial biisinesees at 552,320,000/.; money, 240,000,000/.; gold and 
silver ornaments, 20,000,000/.; Stock Exchange securities, 
910,000,000/., giving a total of 8,622,120,000/, Adding the public 
property, we arrive, according to M. Vache.r, at 9,220,000,000/. an 
tho gross total of the capital value of all kinds of French wealth, 
public and private. Mr. Gilfen, it may l)e remembered, arrived at 
8,500,000,0^. as the gross total for the liiiifitd Eingilom. It 
Would follow, if -M. Vacher is right, that France la a richer 
country than the United Kingdoin. Jlut a» we have pointi^d out 
already, M. Vaclior iucludos items of which Mr. Qinon takes no 
account. The l».i8ia of his calciil.ations nia)’^ well ho called in ques¬ 
tion iu must instaaces. And he appears, too, to capitalize at 
an excessively high uuiuher of years. For lands and houses be 
takes the same figures as Mr. Gillen—thirteen and fifteen years re¬ 
spectively. Wo do not pretend to M. Vacher's knowledge of the 
average value of real property in France; but it is not generally 
believed that land is us dear there as iu England. Thirty years’pur¬ 
chase gives barely 3^ per cent, on the investment, which is quite I 
sufficient where laud is bought, not for tho pecuniary return it 
yields, hut for the social con»ideraLiou it carries with it. It is 
difficult to believe, however, that Frencli po.asauts are satisfied 
with so low an interest. In spite of Iheir tluilt and industry, 
they could nut he as well otiwitn such a scanty yield as everything 
provM them to be. bkjuuUy incredihle is it that houst> property 
sells in France at the same rate os in this country. So, again, 
eight years’ purchase is very high for industrial biismosst^s; while 
twenty years for Stock Exchange securities all round is surely ex¬ 
cessive. We are inclined to agree, therefore, with M. Vacberis French 
critics that his conclusions will not bear scrutiny, lie appears, 
indeed, to have too slavishly followed in Mr. Gmen's footsteps. 
Instead of being guided by the spirit in which he worked, and 
making allowance for the ditlereut conditions of the two countries, 
M. Vacher Iim taken the English figures ns he found them, 
choosing the highest when lumping together categories, M. Vacher 
tests by the aid of the legacy and succession duties the conclusions 
at which he has arrived, as Mr. Giflen had done before him. Ifortcr, 
in his I^'ogrm of the AWon, not having the Income-tax to help 
him, was perforce obliged to use those duties for the purpose, lie 
ascertained through a series of years the proportion Ixtroo by the 
properties subject to the duties to the whole number of deaths, 
imd he assumed that the proportion would hold in respect to the 
living. In the absence of better data the results were valuable, 
but it is evident that the process is very rough. Still, as a test, it 
has its value. M, \ adber finds, then, by ibis means the capital 
value of the rwil property of France to bo 4,315,595,096/., and 
that of tbo peraonjil property 3,744,237,798/. j together, 
®.‘®S 9 i® 3 o, 494 /' Mr.Ginen found the respective totals for this country 
3,150,730,^ aud 4,710,870,000/.; together, 7,861.590,000/. 
Here, again, as before, we arrive the conclusion that 
France is tho richer country of tile two. It will be noticed 
in particular that the value of realty in France far exceeds the 
value in England; whereas personalty in England is far more valu¬ 
able than in France. In fact, ^ value of personal property iu 
England exceeds that of realty in France.; but real property in 
England Ib worth less than the personalty of France, xma latter 
result if true, is unexpected, but the great preponderance id 
movable wealth in England is of couroe in accor£m iidtli all our 
experience. 

' Ac Ur, Gifo ehowed in the ease of Ens^df^ points 


out that tho great increase of wealth in France hoa keen oinee 1S46. 
Previously to that year the accumulation of capital wae terr alow; 
since then it has been increasingly rapid. The cause, as was ossorved 
by Mr.Gifien, is tho discovery of gold iu California aud Australia. 
Ifiu vast production of tho metaUms raised prices, and thus swollen 
valure. AO doubt, too, tho constructiou of railways and the 
appUcaliou of steam to navigation gave an immense impetus 
to commerce. The oponing up of now countries, tho vast 
emigration from Europe, the settleumut of tho Western States 
of America and of Australia, tho adoption of Free-trade by 
England, and other influences have all tended in the same 
direction. But wo need not dwell upon this point. What is im¬ 
portant to consider is the enormous resources of which Franco 
disposes. When wo have made all duo allowance for exaggeration 
in the estimates we have been passing in review, it is evidout that 
France is little behind this country in woaltli. The fact explains 
the rapidity with which she has recovered from her disasters 
of eight years ago, aud tho ease with which she bears her Anancial 
burdens. M.Vacher finds that in tho last ten years her wealth has in- 
ci'eased i ,500 millions sterling, which would give an annual accumu¬ 
lation of 150 millions. If that be so, the war indemnity amounted 
to no more than the savings of sixteen months. Nor, if M. Vacher’s 
figures are approximately correct, is there any room for supposing 
that the existing taxation presses on tho springs of industry. Uur own 
taxation during and immediately after tho Napoleonic struggle was 
very far heavier in proportion to our moans in those days. As 
regards tho futuro tuo immense influence which must he exercised 
by a country so rich is obWous. Ilor present debt, enormous as it 
is, if any trust can be placed in the estimates with which we have 
been dealing, is only anout one-seventh of her realised capital. It 
might be doubled, and yet would be proportionately lighter than 
tho English debt the year after Waterloo. And her revenue is 
less than one-third of the incomes of her people derived from 
capital. Taken miprLq)ared, France was struck down and dis¬ 
membered ; hut when her army is reorganized, and she feels strong 
enough once more to have oh active foreign policy, her word 
must carry weight with the most powerful of btates. It will bo that 
of a nation second only to Englana, if second even to her, in wealth, 
and consequently with the ability to prolong hoBtililies and wear 
out au cuomy poorer than herself. In alliance with England, in¬ 
deed, she might fairly hope to exhaust any possible combiuaiion Of 
enemies. On^ the other hand, the greatness of her wealth is a 
guarantee against a renewal of the policy of adveuture. tifae has 
too ranch to lose lightly to peril her fortunes again. Slie has, iu 
fact, reached tho stage of dcvelopniont when a wary foreign policy 
and •Conservatism at home may ho expected. Socialism or lied 
liopublicanism is hardly likely to commend itself to a people so 
prosperous and hardworking. 


THE THEATllES. 

jd REPUBLICAN MARRIAGE^ which has been lately 
given at morning performances at the Olympic Theatre, 
seems to us scarcely w'orthy of the popularity that it has won. 
The story is fairly airikiug in its bare outline, the situations 
to which it naturally leads are sulUeiently suggestive; but 
the author’s command of literary cflect is not such as to be 
able to invest them with the nccet^sary vividness of life. They 
foil upon us with all tho iucanneity of purposeless fiction, anil 
with no strength of local colour or of dramatic determina¬ 
tion, The wi Iter—-it seems to ho generally understood that 
she is a lady—has ajparently little practice in the niceties ol 
language. Ilor thouglra lack expression, her characters have no 
words. In one of the most important moments of her life the 
heroine finds nothing belter to talk a^ut than the making of an 
omelette; and, for want of even a moacst attempt at a speech, the 
acti'ess is obliged, in all aflectiug circumstances, to have re¬ 
course to gesture and ejaculation which hu^ ill supply the 
place of words. Mario de Courcelles, snatebsd from nor edu¬ 
cational convent-home by a sans-cniotte mob, insulted by foul 
nifiians, and only saved from drowning by lui auction sale to the 
highest bidder, might surely be given something better to do than 
the mere task of fainting; and when she begs to be treated as u 
sister ^ the low-born man who, having purchased her, is unwill¬ 
ingly forced by tlio mob into manying her, wo cannot but think 
that something of pathos aud of passion should have passed inU> 
her speech. But Miirie—unlike the heroine of M. Charles 
Lomon’a piece, Jean Darnerf whose fortunes hers resemble—is a 
childish and gentle maid, and can ajqMirently feel little but fear, 
petulance, or coquetry. We are sorry that something at last of 
generous appreciation of nobilitv in her stonemason lover is onlv 
rewarded by tho finding that he has really been all the time a 
nobleman in disguise. But opportunity is afforded for a kind of 
repartee and light comedy with which the writer has apparently 
more sympathv than with sentiment, and wo are fain to be content 
with the only creditable piece of writing which the piece 
yields. Miss Marion Terry does her best w^ the thankless part 
of Marie de Courcelles, and Mr. Henry Neville finds capabiliti^ of 
Bometbiug like efibet in the scene where he learns his wife’s 
imprisonment, as he also makes the most of tho comedy scene in 
the last act in which Mr. Archer so cleverly impersonates the 
heroine’s aristocratic father. 

^The CriaUf adapted from Zsf^ JPonic/tamAaie/r of M. Emile 
Augiei by Mr* James i^d given at the Haymarket 
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Theatre, is a pieoo of a tilferent order. Here, irhstever nufy he 
the dilference of opinion as to the intrinsic merits of the piece^ u 
work of a diligent Jcind. Mr. Albery, so far os it lay in his power, 
has fuhillod bis task well. He has, out of dialogue which m the 
ori(^nnl is so full and elaborate* as to be sometimes almost 
tedious, made a play well enough suited to an English audi¬ 
ence*, and if, in nis desire to make his work acceptable in his 
own country, he has missed the aim and point with which the 
piece was written for France, the fault lies rather in the rage that 
insists at present on adapting evety new French piece than in 
any inability of the translator for his task. Mr, Alltery would pro¬ 
bably not have succeeded so well in giving us a fairly good acting 
English piny if he had succeeded better in rendering the concep¬ 
tions of the original author; for M. Flmilo Augier wrote, at great 
puiuH, a studied comedy and satire on a cer^in aspect of pre¬ 
sent. 1 'reueh manners, and this, literally translated for our stage, 
would have been at best but a nioaningless tbeoretical essay. 
Fortunately, M. Aifgicr is a dramatist as well as a theorist, and his 
work hss therefore yielded material for a good drama even after all | 
the delicacy of his own writing has been d'iscarded us useless, and | 
when the careful contrast of character by which he pointed his 
lesson has been rendered impossible by the difference of national 
characteriatics. M. Augier, in causing the frank manners of the 
partly imprudent, but perfectly pure-minded, American heroine 
to lead her into suspicion of iinmaidenly ‘k*haviour, prolmbly 
meant to show the artificiality of jireaeni Jrencli society, that sus¬ 
pects what it cannot understand; while at the same lime be strikes 
a contnist between the free nature of one who can only surrender 
where she loves, and the more apparently correct {mj&mip who calmly 
follows where sordid parents loud, even though it be contrary to 
her ow*n inclinations. Hut this motivo must, of necessity, be 
missed where a nation's manners so materially difl'er ; for the 
heroine’s port strikes us,in the English yersuon, as nothing more than 
that of an ordinarily simple and self-reliant British maiden, whik? 
the charHcter of the intjhme. in Miss Blanche Denham scarcely recalls 
a common typo among us, and ranks in fact os a mere comedy part, 
setting oil* Mrs. Denhann’s vulgarities. And another point, with 
which M. Augier both strenerthened the plot of bi.s piece and 
added weight to IIjg edge of his moral, Mr. Albery has deliberately 
set aside. Jn the I'rench piece the relations between Mrs. (loring 
and tho elder Denham wore openly avowed. The desire to 
emphasize bi.s moral was quite enough excuso, if excuse 
were needed, to make ]M. Augier tre.at frankly of the 
fact that Mrs. Goring had never supposed hewolf to be 
Denham’s wife. He wdslied to show that the eouvetilional 
maniugo of prudence in Fmneo often tempted tho young man into 
ignoble conduct towards the woniiui he lovfiid, and he winhed to 
develop tho same motive, slightly toindied u]>on, in tlie yoiingr'r 
characters of the play. But in England men do not universally 
make prmleut nuirriagos in accordance with their parents’ wishes; 
and llie Eivnciunan’s aim might therefore Jiavo fallen fiat, oven if 
Mr. Allxuy had not thought it well to alter tho situation to the 
taste of ui.H piihiie. Mr. Albery has therefore married the huly, hut 
has made her the victim of an informal marriage*, her sou is thus 
equally iUogitiiuate; and the device, whatever it may be worth os 
regards propriety, only increases the luoanuess of the elder Den¬ 
ham’s chiiructer. 

It will be seen by what we have said that M. Augier is an author 
whose work cannot be imported on to our stage by tho rough-and- 
ready means that are now in fashion. His main strength dues not, 
like M. iSarduuH, lie in the skill of his mochanicfil contrirauce. His 
chief ambition is rather to interpret and comment upon the pecu¬ 
liarities and weaknesses of his own time and nation thau to 
shine by any mere marvel of brilliant construction. In the purity 
of his style and the fini.sli of his dialogue he will always 
remain a master; but nuinv of his coiitomporai'ies, even 
setting aside the successful author of Ihra, might fairly 
claim to outstrip him in fertility ol' drauuiUc inviMitiou. Les 
Fom'chtimhaulff a.s it was played at tbi^ ThtVdre Francai^, bad one 
radical fault ns a play of suslained interest: it wanted a centre, j 
And even thrmgh in the English ver.sion j\[r. Albciy has striven to 
.supply this deficiency, the pkiv still rotnains sumewhat dull in its 
mecuauical plot. In calling Lls IransUtiou The Cmis he seems 
to have pirtly apprehended this weakness, and to have intended to 
develop the financial element in the fall of old Mr. Denham, so as 
in a luoasuro to remedy tho fault. In this he has not materially 
succeeded. The ruin of the commonplace Kngfisli merchant is not 
more striking than the ruin of the commonplace French/xirrenii; and 
the vulgarity Of Mrs. Denham seems, if possible, to detract more 
from the seriousness of the situation than does even the heartless and 
extravagant worldlinesa of the French dame. The scene still shifts 
uncomfortably from th (3 homo of the Denhams to that of the 
Gorings, without any satisfactory explanation as to tho reason of the 
acquaintance between the two families, and even the affecting con- 
oepUuu of John Goiing’s offer of help to the father who has dis- 
g^ced his birth falls without its duo effect from the compara¬ 
tive inconsequence of its position. Neither the fortunes of Haidde 
'Hnmside, Iho misjudged Woine, nor the sorrow^s of John Goring, 
the iltegitimato sou, are followed with sufficieut devotion to ensure 
for either tho undivided sympathies of the audience. As in the 
ox^ns^ so in the adaptation, the piece lacks a leading charaeteTt 

Mr. Charles Xell^jr plays the port of John Goring with much 
strefigth and dignity. In the first scene with his mother, 
thou^ it Is so moen curtailed from the French as to render 
ibm wi]udag..,af pathetic effect a fsr move difficult task, he 
mcMdik ehttttocmiffio&degv^ Inthesoeneof thetwo brothera 


his powers are shown to even greater edyanti^. MMr. Kdlgr 
could oftenec forget, as he does here, some etiffhess of geetx^ 
and if he could oftener reproduce the tenderness of eowe with 
wbicli he calls upon Haidee at tho end of the piece, there 
would bo little cause to fear monotony where a wt is entrusted 
to his care. Miss Louise Moodie succeeds wen in the part 
of Mrs. Goring, which she has apparently studied earefitUy from 
the performance in l*ari 8 . Miss Eastlake, though scanselV 
powerful enough for the more pasdonato portions of Haid^s 
character, shows good promise, and is a gleeful and plesmig 
actress. We have seen Mr. Terriss in more suitable psxts than 
that of Fawley Denham. Though satisfactory, on the whole, In 
the scene where he taxes his father with being himself the hero 
of the love story he relates, he is scarcely either delicate or tender 
enough in the pathetic passage wherein he disoovers in John 
Goring his own brother. Mri». John Wood plays a part, already 
over-written in its broad effects, with even greater emphasis than 
it reriuires. 


REVIEWS, 

VAN IJICN'S FKESCH BEVOLUTIONAET EPOCH* 

nVIE French Revolutionary Epoch consists, as to its external 
form, of two goodly volumes, gaily but inappropriately bound 
in bright blue with gold fieurs^e-lys st the four corners. It is 
)>08sible that this livery has been adopted ns a means of assuring 
people of Conservative tendencies tlint there is nothing <‘red” 
about Mr. Van J^auu’s work. As far as outward appearance goes, 
the book might lie on tho Count of Ohamhord’s tanle. We nave 
beeu thus particular in our description of its external form, because, 
on coming to consider it internally, we feel some uncertainty as to 
the class of literature iu whicli it should be placed. We will 
tlierefore allow Mr. Van Laun to give his own statement of liis 
aim and purpose:—“ The. French Revolutiomry Epoch^' he says, 
“is an attempt to present to the general reader in a 
concise form a histo]^ of France from the beginning 
of the first French Devolution to tho end of tlie second 
Empire.” Tho idea of narrating the history of all tho 
b'reuch revolutions, big and little, down to the fall of Louis 
Napoleon, as a connected whole, is, we tliink, nCw; and, in the 
Iniiids of a scientific historian, might be turned to good account. 
But Mr. Van Laun hardly professes to be more than a compiler ; 
and the latter part of his history, where ho bus not writers like 
M. Taine and Mr. Carlyle to draw upon, is for the most part dry. 
Now two volumes in bright cloth binding and good type—alto- 
gc‘ther a drawing-room table style of bof>k—lead the genei*al reader 
U) expect light reading; something, let us say, wiilten with the 
smavtness and melodramatic power of Mr. Mepworth Dixon or 
with the gentle grace of Mr. Baillie Cochrane. But Mr. Van 
! Laun's hook is not easy reading. Any one who can get through it 
might, with greater pleasure and profit, read Mr. Carlyle at first 
hand. If Mr. Van Laun intended to produce a useful book of 
reference, he should have sent it forth in a handier form aud provided 
it with an index; if he intended to produce what the French call a 
Here de. vulyarimtion^h^ should have had more consideration for the 
probable ignorance of his readers. Thus some clear and definite state¬ 
ment of tho pre-revolutionary system of government should have 
been added to tho summary of M. Taine’s brilliant but rather 
I vague description of the micim rfyime. For English pupils, 

I too, tho essential differences between the ncUeeBe of France and 
' tho nobility of .England should have been pointed out. It is not 
enouj^h to translate the somewhat superficial passage in which 
M. Imne compares and contrasts the French stugneor and the 
English squire and nobleman. Neither M. Tain© nor Mr. Van 
Laun has grasped tho fact that the fi’rench seigneur and the 
English squire belong to distinct orders of beings, end that the 
English noble is something difibrent from both. NVithing, again, 
would be more desirable for a learner than eoine clear accoant of 
tho origin, composition, and fiinctions of the Parliament of Paris, 
a body a^ot which English people in gcmeral have only the 
vaguest iii^s, even if they succeed in distinguishing it from the 
Stutes-General. Now Mr. Van Lauu has often so worded his 
narrative that it is more likely to lead his readers into this con- 
fu.siou than to help them out of it. Take tho first passage in which 
ho makes mention of the Parliament and llie Htates-General. 

Tlie nobles, liorror-Rtricken .... bring for^»’anl their ancient privi¬ 
leges iind vested iuterosU, and, at their wit’s ends, bestir themsdves to 
have Parliament convoked (November zath), tliinkitig that this traditional 
institution will not only protect tlieir intontal*), but prop the over- 
toppiing social fabiic for a time. A vain delnsiou! PavUainent did the 
very contrary. 

When a reform baa become neceaaaTy, and the hour of its ocoompHsh- 
memt has struck, nothing can prevent it, wiiilc almost everything serves ihi 
purpose. Thus it was tlmt the convocation of Uie Stales^ilcAeraroaused idl 
the subsequent disasters. 

Any one reading this without previous knowledge would suppose 
that the Parliament and the States-General thtts spoken of a^ost 
in a breath were one and the same institution. As he goes oii| 
he will of ooiurse perceive that they were distinct t but no^bero 
will he get fiKun Mr. Van Laun any clear account of the fnnetim 
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or tile cottpositioii of tlio PorHament. In the next page hideed 
the author, in hia queer English, says that the French 
** arrogated to tbemseWes the legislative iKiwer, whilst jadicial 
power was practised for their benefit in a Parliament of lawyers ”; 
but there is nothing to show that this Parliament is the body of 
which he spoke in the preceding page. A later passage we must 
own we do not understand 

When, after a ccmtary of abaeluts submimion, the Third £«i.ato was 
about to re^appear in the arena, they proiniiied thenisclvt>!i to effect some- 
thing in their onm intere.st. The noblra were fiowerleas to raise Ihcm- 
selvee firom the crnahlng defeat inflicted u^u them bv Louis XIV. Henee- 
fbrtii the Court would have a difleront antagonist; Parliament would no 
longer form a class, but a iKKly, and in tliis new struggle they had emy> 
thing to gain'—nothing to lose. 

What is meant by Parliament no longer forming a class, but a 
body P It sounds as if Mr. Von Lauu was not really thinking of 
the Parliament, bat had in his mind some confused reminiscence 
of the Third Kstate declaring itself to be tlio National Assembly. 
At any rate, the next sentence we shall quote reads as if ho con¬ 
ceived the Parliament to be an Assembly of Estates:— 

Tho ciitiro Pnrliampiit explodos, nobles and Third Estate alike, into 
fhrious declamation ngainst the minister, tho Court, their prodigalitio.s, and 
distinctly refuses to r»'gi»ter. 

Speaking of the times before the reign of IjOuis XIV., Mr. Van 
Liaun says that tho ^ Siates-General .... never hod a regular 
existence;" by which we can only supposo him to mean that they 
were not summoned at regulai' intervals. Their existence—when 
they were in existence—was in perfect accordance with rule and 
law. Elsewhere he says of the Assembly of Notables in 1787, 
“ Existence, proper or legalised, they have none,’’ W^hat there was 
improper or illegal about their existence he does not explain. 

Mr. Van Laun labours under the dinadvantnge of not having 
thoroughly mastered the language in which ho writes. “ It wanted 
but little to be denounced as suspected; and so eager wfui 
tho Commune to apply that little, that the prisons were gorged 
with inmates,” is so fur from being English tnat some thought is 
requited to understand it. Glancing ovoi' the pages, wo come upon 
matiy other sentoncos which btdray an imperfect knowledge of 
English grammar, idiom, or phraseology—“ Their adversaries wore 
men of state ”—“ higli-handed language ”—died with far greater 
dignity than ho had known to live ”—“ coTtaiii documents found in 
a secret safu divulged by tho locksmith who had constructed it 

completed tho conquering attitude”—“a most impolitical docu¬ 
ment ' tho comparative small iiunibor ”—the extreme peaceful 
disposition"—‘Ho attenuate this Htateineut”—“ that election be¬ 
came the chief pre-occupation of the w^hole of France.” On the 
other hand, wc recognize a native vulgarism in the phrase As 
Louis Philippe had ordered tho people to bo murdered like 
Charles X. had done.” Elsewhere the author has picked up 
some phrasoit of tho worst style of English. IFnlrocked monks 
are described as ** inaugurating their emnneipadon by a visit 
to the public balls,” and as “taking advantage of their hir^ 
sute appemlage ” to enlist as sappers. The famous “ 0 Kichard 
0 moil roi ” bfwquet is describe as a feast which “ having 
degenerated into an orgy, had become a symposium of 
treason to the nation." The assembling of the States-General, we 
are told with tautological emphasis, “seemed to the nation a 
universal panacea for all evils." In the use of metaphors and 
simiks JMr. Von Laun is somewhat reckless. He speoas of men 
who thought to save the Revolution “ by opening a precipice 
between the Monarchy and the Republic,” and of others who 
« began to clamour Jor vengeance against the trail of the seiqient 
left by Robespiene." Another passage deserves to bo quoted 
entire:— 

The vibration of the cannon's roar, penetrating even into France, has 
had the eflwt of maintaining Nockor's financial boulder nicely poised on 
the mountain's top, as if by some occult atmo'^phcric influeuce, jmsssing 
equally ou oil sides, just as llio jolting of the carriage keeps tho traveller in 
a somnolent state, from which ho starts when the conveytmee halts. 

The likeness between tho boulder nicely poised by tho vibration 
of the cannon's roar—a physical phenomenon which we may con¬ 
trast with Manfred’s 

.... nvalnnches, whom a breath draws down 

In mountainous o’crwhtdming— 

and the traveller jolted into a doze strikes us as somewhat far¬ 
fetched. As in all ages metaphors and similes have bm orun- 
mental rather than useful, it would be hypercritical to add a com¬ 
plaint that neither illustratioti does much towwds helping ns to 
uoderfftaud Necker’s financial position. The next sentence which wo 
shall quote, though it contains no figures of speech, is still more 
involved:— 

At the ssm® time bo [Pitt] ciuleavourcd to take advantage of the oritioal 
state in Fruttce, which, it has been said, he fomented by secret sapplles of 
money, to wrest ftoin her the ascendency site had gained to Europe since 
the American War, by a trenty which he oenclnded with Frederick 
WlKUam IL, the nephew and suof^efiisor of Frederick the Great, but lately 
dead, and in this way disturbing tho peace of Enropo witb^ Franco being 
able to check his uxioerhandcd mana'uvres. 

^ history of the elder Hamlet, ae recorded by Shakepeare, 
the only other instance that we can remember of a king 
“ but lately dead ^ disturbing the peace of a etate “ onderhanded 
nanceuvm.^ 

Ifhe introdiictoty chapter and port of tbe next axw. aa Mr. Van 
telle ne, “ mainly eummaneed fern M. faiaeV ade^hle 
booh 00 the Anckm Oa the wlnde, tone of the 

aloadgment is eomewbat more usfavotuahle to the sobies and the 


privil^ed dasees generally then that of the origsiml this 
there is the leas omeotion, Inasmuch as most people womd pro* 
hably consider M. Taine over-lenient. Bat why snould Mr. Van 
Laun render “ un endo$ fangeux ” as “ a miry moreA,” and change 
“ Jamais Faristocratio n’a si digue du pouvoir qu’au moment 
on die allait le perdre ” into “ Never was nn aristocracy so de¬ 
serving of power at the moment of losing it P ” Eleowhere, Mr. Van 
Laun, describing, after M. Taine, the state of Europe in the early 
Middle Ages, says that the priest 

set an example to those idle and plundering wanderers, who gradnollv 
clustered permanently around his abode, luid formed Uiomselves into 
villages, whore, sure of reaping tho fruits of their toil, and thus of providing 
for their oft'spring, tlicy became tho first fotitiden) of Uic family insti¬ 
tution. 

Tho remler will prhaps bo surprised at seeing the first founda¬ 
tion of “ tho fiimily institution " referred to a period which, though 
not very clearly defined, seems to bo at least os lato as the fourth 
or fillh century after Christ. But if he turns to M. Taine, he will 
find a much safer assertion:— 

Par d«gr<?!4 leurcainpemvnt dovient im villagr*, puia uue bourgnde i rhomnoe 
labourc d^f^ qu'il peut coTnpter hut la ct devieiit jitre dc faniiUo 

situt qu’il ae croit eu dtat dc iiourrir onfants. 

If one were to say that So-and-so married os soon as ho had money 
enough to keep a wife, it would not amount to an assertion that 
he was tho first founder of tho institution of marriage. In another 
passage we suspect that Mr. Van liiiuii has miased tho meaning of 
bis original. “Up to 1765,” he saya, “there were still a good 
many persorml serfs, thmr own or their nre^ouitors’ gratitude 
having caused them to remain in that conaition.** On referring 
to M. Taine, we find the quotation from Renauldon upon which 
this statement is doubtless founded:—“On y trouve encore 
quantity do serfs personnels ou conatituds tele par leura recon¬ 
naissances ou par Colics de leuw auteurs.” Now it is, we think, 
plain that recomiamance must hero be taken, not in its ordinary 
sense of gratitude, but in its legal sense of acknowledgment of an 
obligation, rectufnkmu n. J)u Cange supplies us with a 

quotation from Britton where the term is used precisely as 
Renauldon uses it:—“Nul no poit estre vilein,fors quo do auncienno 
nativitd, ou par reeonnoisKfliico,” that is, by prescription or by 
formal acknowledgment. 

Tho author, notwithstanding his obligations to M. Taiiio, 
writes ns a partisan, though not a violent one, of tho Re¬ 
volution ; and when ho treats of foreign alliurs, his point 
of view is generally that of a Frenchman. Tho popular French 
notion of Fitt as a sort of evil genius seems to haunt him, and hia 
account of tho rupture of tbe Peace of Amiens gives but an inade¬ 
quate idea of tho aggressivo and unreaponabUv behaviour of tho 
First Oonsul. Wo si30 no signs of his having consulted M, 
Lanfroy’a Jiidmre dc Na29oieon I , with which every one who 
undert.'ikes to write of the Napoleonic period ought to no familiar. 
If he had, he w^oiild hardly have laid upon Ganteaume and Ville- 
nouve the whole blame of the failure of Napoleon's schemes of 
invading England. Nor is it fair to Villeneuve to represent that 
he fought the battle of Trafalgar, “ wishing to retrieve his reputa¬ 
tion,” without giving a hint of the pressure that had been put 
upon him. In justice to this victim of the ambition and seltieh- 
nesa of Napoloon, it should have been said that Villeneuve had re¬ 
ceived orders to bring on an i^aire iUemoe wherever he found the 
enemy in inferior force. Politically, however, Mr. Van Laun is 
not fm adulator of Napoleon, and he defends tho conduct of the 
English Government in consigning the fallen conqueror to <St. 
Helena. Ilis sympathies indeed ato evidently not l^napnrtist, 
for he displays an honest indignation against the emtp d^jStat^ and 
adopts from M. Lock's Jlistoire dca Fran^ais a vigorous denunciation 
of me Second Empire, VVe do not know whether any lurking 
anti-clerical feeling is answerable for the ludicrously inadequate 
account the author has given of tho death of the Archbishop 
of Paris in tho Days of J une. Among tho killed, says Mr. Van 
Laun, was “ tho Archbishop of Paris, who was murdered while 
climbing over a barriendc.” This is all he has to say of a man 
who exposed and lost his life in a generous effort to act as a peace¬ 
maker. .\n account of St. Stephen, which should confine itself to 
mentioning that he died in consequence of stones being thrown at 
him, would be about as satisfactory. 

We have made niauy quotations ft*om Mr. Van Laun, but we 
cannot resist giving ono more:— 

If there bo a skulotoii in a nniti’s elQf;c.t, lot him turn the key upon it, not 
diacliMe it to thu {niblin gaze nn printed paper. 

We should bo inclined to add that, if n man has not succeeded 
in mastering a languago, ho had bettor “ turn tho key ” upon hia 
doff deucy, and “not disclose it to tho public gaze on printed 
paper,” 


THE TKANSVAAL OF TO-DAY.* 


OOlJTH African pro.«»pecta are not yet cUavingr up, though 
O Gaikns and Goletois Lave been reduced to aohmission along too 
Kei, and possession has been taken of !!hoth banka of St.^hu'i 
River. Readers who are imt>atient of geogxiqihy^ aa i$ is trouble- ^ 
some to open a map, will yet permit tia to remind them of the poid- 
tion of Natal on the East Ooast, Jhid of the Tiansvaal terriUMry, 
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aituated entirely inUud, to the north-west of Natah Tbete is a 
strip of wild Zulu and other KafGr country still remaiuini; to 
immediate north of Natalp in the Draken herg highlands, which 
shuts u{) the Transvaal to the east, tlioupii part of the sea-ahore, 
with the finest natural harbour in Africa, Delagoa Bay, belongs to 
the Portuguese. Until the projected railroad shall be made for a 
gateway l^tween the Transvaal and the ocean, Natal, the most back¬ 
ward, helpless, and embarrassed of our colonial provinces, must con¬ 
trol the trade of the Transvaal settlement. It is practically the 
only British road'into the Transvaal, since the Orange River Free 
State, which is hitherto independent, lies between the Transvaal 
and the Capo Colony to the south, while the Diamond Fields, or 
West GriqualaDd, can afford but a circuitous route. The original 
Butch settlers of the Transvaal, with a few respectable Englishmen 
and Scotchmen who bought land there before its recent annexa¬ 
tion, have a more substnnUa] grievance than the mere peremptory 
suppression of its feoblo Republic. They complain that their 
chosen Land of Promise, where they once hoped to rear their 
families and breed their fiocks and herds in patriarchal peace, has 
been strangled by the Kaffir policy of Sir Theophilus Shepstone. 
It has, they say, been sncrificed to the adininistmtivo smartness of 
Natal, aided by the calumnious outcries of land-jobbers, mercantile 
adventurers, and loose people hanging alxiut the Lvdenberg gold- 
diggings, who conspired, for their private ends, to defame and sup¬ 
plant the Republican Government. We have beard enough of all this 
in Parliament and elsewhere, since the rather arbitrary proceeding of 
April 12, 1877. The Dutch delegates have been received iu London, 
where they were civilly allowed to protest and go homo.” Mr. 
Anthony Trollope has povrormt3d a flying visit to the country, and 
hfis written a flying book about it, which sets forth all manner of 
contradictory views without an'ording the slightest judicial as¬ 
sistance towards disuosing of them. After all, the transaction 
seems now irrevocably completed; and we apprehend that tho 
author of this volume, Mr. Allhul Aylward, does not wish it to 
be reversed. Ilis atatemouts are rather intended to teach us that 
some consideration is due to the feelings of offended self-resiiect 
and to tho neglected substantial interests of the Boers and other 
ligricullurol proprietors in that new province of the British Fmpire. 
It is but right that this case should be fairly examined; and, if a 
suflioient compensation may hereafter be found without unduly 
burdening others, in helping the Transvaal to get its Delagoa Bay 
Railway, so much the better. 

Meautiuio we are sorry to observe that the British Govommeut 
has not yet succeeded in executing the task of Kaffir pacification 
—that is to say, the needful conquest for the alleged failure in 
which tho Republican Government was deposed. We have just 
had to send out. considerable military reiDforcoments at the 
pressing request of Lord Chelmsford iiufl Sir Bartle Frere. The 
identical foe, Secococni^ chief of the Bapedi or Makateo confedcra- 
tiony is still holding his own in the same fortified kraals of the 
Lulu Mountains towards the coufiiionce of the Steelport with 
Dliphant’s River. lie Ihere defies Her Majesty’s 13th Regiment 
und tho Frontier Light Horse, as he did tho Lydenherg Volunteers 
two years aj^o. Air. Aylward and his comrades may doubtless 
point to this in answer to any possible reflection upon tneir soldier¬ 
ship at Fort Burgers. The contingent peril of a Zulu war from 
the Boulh-eastorn frontier invading the* Utrecht district of the 
Transvaal, which is contiguous to Natiil, seems more threatening 
than before. The name of “ Cctewayoor “ Ketchwayo,” thus 
differently spelt by the highest authorities in Natal, is still a 
watchword of alarm, 'fhesu are facts which apparently qualify 
the force of some of the arguments that were used by Sir Theo- 
pbilus Shepstone, and that were endorsed by Sir Henry Barkly 
and Lord Unmarvon, to justify the annexation. If the Boers had 
then failed to keep order amongst a million and a half of 
turbulent savages on their borders, tliereby exposing tho British 
possessions to imminent risk, it might be tho duty of our 
Government to undertake the Transvaal administration. But the 
prtictical justification of this measure roquia's that wo should bestow 
complete security, and facilities for economic and social prosperity, 
on the settlers of the Transviud. The honour of England is pledged 
to this, and it is likely tiiat an appeal may now bo made by Sir Bartle 
Frere to the Impcrim Govommeut for the moans of redeeming this 
pledge. The new administrator, Colonel liaiiyon, who has succeeded 
Sir T. Shepstono, will not be inactive. We therefore willingly 
accept such parts of Mr. Aylward’s buck as amount to a plea for 
remedial and compensatory*measures on behalf of the Transvaal. 
Those passages, on tho contrary, which merely express the soreness 
felt by personal friemls of the worthy Boers at the prejudiced 
notions concerning their domestic life which some English tra¬ 
veller have thoughtlossly taken uf, need scarcely engage our 
attention. A Dutch ngricultuKil colonist, or ** Africander ” of 
colonial birth, is just fls good, for aught we know, os an English¬ 
man would bo under similar conditions. The Transvaal }>eoplo 
were not slaveholders, nor wore they guilty of cruelty to the 
negro race, whatever may have been done iu 8outh Africa half a 
century ago. Thoir woxit fault, which is punished by forfeiture 
of their nationality, was a dull bucolic wutentedness, incapable of 
running the race lor wealth and power in competition with their 
more ambitious neighbours. 80 it ivas in Texas, for example, 
the Mexicans and the Yankees, some foi^ years ago, and 
with Dutchiuen on the Hudson long before. The early settlma 
and occupleia of the country are found too alow in the service 
of that gnad Idea of materialist worship in modern times which 
18 called " development of resourcea.” They are first socially in¬ 


vaded, then hustled and jostled out of their, political in^ependenea 
by restless Dew*«oiners of a different race. But it is to be hosed that 
the Boers will not be worried into leaving their estates ena home¬ 
steads, as their fathers did in Natal, and during the old vexationa 
of the Orange River territory. It cannot be yet too late to regain 
their confidence, and to ensure their happiness and usefulness aa 
British subjects. 

Mr. Aylward was ten years in South A&ica, and in the year 
1876 was at the Diamond Fields. lie then joined Oaptain von 
Schlieckmann, a young Prussian officer of some distinction, in 
raising a corps of English and German volunteers to serve the 
Transvaal Republic against Secocoeni. The Dutch farmers are 
not at hU cowardly, but they do not like to stay many months 
away from their homes iu a long campaign. They had just 
then failed, under the leadership of President Bargers, who was 
a preacher before he assumed the functions of a statesman and 
general, in attacking the redoubtable stronghold we have men¬ 
tioned. The assault was badly managed, and the want of disci¬ 
pline and subordination was afterwaras shown a wholeaale 
desertion. The season demanded the presence of those thrifty 
husbandmen upon their own estates *, they were disgusted with 
Mr. Burgers's lack of military skill, and they wanted to save their 
horses and oxen from destruction by the pestilential climate of 
that region. As a substitute for this civic militia, the small 
Lydeuberg Volunteer Corps, who may be termed a body of 
foreign mercenaries, but were mostly “ decent fellows,” was formed 
under Von Schlieckmann. Its command, upon the death of that 
bravo officer in one of the earliest fights, devolved on Air. Ayl¬ 
ward. He is naturally zealous fur the honour of his corps, and he 
tolls the story of their gallant but inconclusive exploits. Readers 
with a taste for narrativee of guerilla warfare may hero find 
considerable entertainment. From August 1876 to January 1877, 
when Secocoeni was compelled by starvation to sue for peace, 
having been prevented from cultivating his crops and pasturing 
his cattle, the war continued much in the same way. We believe 
it makes no greater apparent progress now, as carried on 
by British regular troops in 1878. It is, in fact, a mere 
blockade of that remote comer of the north-eastern high¬ 
lands to which the hostile Kaifirs are strictly confined. So 
lately as the first week of October this year, Colonel Rowlands, 
with Alajor Russell and Major BuUer, leading a force of 
four hundred and fifty men, was compelled to desist from an 
attempt to retieh the stronghold of Secocoeni. Fort Burgers, on 
the Stoelport River, of which Mr. Aylward gives an interesting 
description, remains, as it was iu his time, the more lock and key 
wherewith the enemy is shut up from Lydenberg. But while 
Secocoeni is unable to get out, the European troops are in vain 
trying to get in. “ The country,'’ says a recent letter, “ consists of 
many separate mountain ranges, split up in every direction into 
kloofs and gullies, with small valleys about half-a-mile wide inter¬ 
vening, overlooked by rugged circular hills, the mountains and bills 
all rock, the yaHeys all sand.” There ia no water in the valleys 
through which our troops, with their horses and buUock-waggona, 
must advance; but the Kaffirs have their springe of water among 
the rocks on the hill-sides, where they have also the most 
effectual coverts and places of shelter. This is Mr. Aylward’s 
picture of the native fastness attacked in vain by his little com¬ 
pany of volunteers:— 

When wc reached the base of tho hill, an ampliiihcntre x,aoo foet high, 
crescent-shaped, and with a terrace fortified liy low stone walls, spriuAng 
from rock to rock, revealed itself. The width of this crescent was about 
650 yards. Its fiu'C presented a wild and singular appearance. It would 
seem ns if some vast eruplive fon.'c had flung, from the top of tho hill on 
to its sides, millions of tons of black and rugged rocks and gtonog, which, 
piled in wild confusion and in'cgulority on top of each other np the face of 
the position, presented innuinerablc caves and cranniea, from which, as 
well as from the stone walls, taunts, Jots smoke, and bullets were cou- 
tinually issuing. 

We have no doubt of tho ultimate success of the campaign, not¬ 
withstanding Mr, Aylwnrd’s severe criticism of the errors of 
strategy committed in J uly and August of the present year. But 
the final expulsion of Secoi^ni will perhaps be a rather costly 
achievement, especially on account of the unhealthy summer 
season ju||| commenced. In the meantime, there is probably no 
further ae%tance to bo hod from the Boers, who watch the action of 
tho Government with sullen indifl'erence. The employment of 
parti os of armed Zulu policemen from. Natal has given offence to the 
Swazies and other Kaffir allies on the Transvaal eastern border; 
and they have consequently been disbanded. Upon the whole, it 
would seem that Sir T. Sliepstone and Oaptain Clarke have thus 
Tar failed in their scheme of military oip:anization, though it 
remains certain that President Bun^rs had failed m his entire 
system of government before their aavent. It remains to be seen 
what will be done by the intended application of larger Imperial 
resources. Whether the Boers could not, in their slow, lumbering, 
procrastinating way, have dealt alone with Secocoeni, or negotiated 
some kind of peace with him, if we had held aloof, is a question 
no longer of practical importance. It would not have salted the 
neighbouring British communitiea to have allowed such a oonfliet 
to go on towards on uncertain issue. The active intervention 
of Britirii power has already determined the fiiture reaolt, thoQgh 
its consiumnsEtion is not yet realized. 

The amhiguoua, and even perilous, attitude of the independent 
Zulu kingdom, adjacent both to Natal and to the Tnmsvaal. is fib^ 
siotoridhs cause of this perpetual diaqnietode in Sonth Afirioan 
provincial polities. Oetewayo has been the apoilt child of oppoif to 
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putieB in Natal ainoa the banning of hia reiffo. Sir T. Shep- 
atooe, it is said, ofiieiatsd at the coruoation of this half-converted 
savafi^ monarch, while Bishop Oolenso has .fiivoured him with a 
peculiar fiiefldship. They were doubtless satisfied with Jus pro¬ 
fessions of loyalty and orthodoxy and with his supposed pacific 
disposition, not many years His dispute with the late Transvaal 

Bepublio coDoernlng a tract of country near Utrecht, at the head 
of tti» Buffido River, was supported by Sir T. Shepstono and 
the Natal Qoveminent. It is unfortunate that Sir T. Shep- 
etone has, since taluog the administration of the Transvaal into 
hia own hands, discovered that Cetewayo’s claim to the land 
in ouestion is unfounded. The effect has been to create a 
border quarrel for territory long occupied by Transvaal 
iarmers, which our Natal Ministry of Native A Hairs 
would formerly have seen given up to the Zulus, but which 
the new British Government of the Transvaal is obliged 
to defend from them. The Zulu King is exceedingly angry, and 
will do us a mischief whenever he dares. There is not much 
chance of his over forming a direct alliance with Secocoeni, who 
belongs to an entirely different Kaffir nation, a branch of the 
Bosatos. Indeed Seoocoeni'a power has grown up, like that of 
some other African potentates, by the frequent accession of mal¬ 
content factions or broken-off remnants from many other warlike 
tribes. These are generally hostile to the Zulus, by whom, under 
the bloodthirsty tyrants Cliaka and iJingaan, their forefathers were 
terribly oppressed and driven from the south country, Mr. Ayl- 
ward thinks the Zulu army has been much overrated; but he has 
never seen it, or visited that part of the country, A vague dread 
of some baneful possibilities of Zulu invasion or insurrectiun 
has always prevailed in Natal. The European inhabitants, 
numbering twenty-two thousand, can never feel perfectly com¬ 
fortable with several hundred thousand black people withiu the 
colonial pale, and a separate Zulu nation close on their border. 
It is, we believe, in great measure to the skilful management 
of Sir T. Shepstone that the peaceful behaviour of the Natal 
Kaffirs is due, whatever may be thought of his Transvaal adpiini- 
etration. We see no cause, on the whole, for serious blame of 
any official person concerned in the late transactaons. Unfore¬ 
seen difficulties have arisen, and exaggerated ambitions of colonial 
dominion may bo doomed to wait some time for their fultilmeut. 
The Kaffir populations, as well as the Butch settlers, have scarcely 
been enough taken into account in the magnificent schemes of 
one British South Africa extending from the Cape to the Zambesi. 
These populations, unlike those of other British colonics, are a 
vigorous, robust, prolific race, possessed of much pastoral wealth, 
upon which they can well subsist. At the same time they aro 
capable of supplying the labour market, and excluding the immi¬ 
gration of worlnng-class Europeans. The eastern provinces of 
iSouth Africa, as Mr. Trollope has correctly observed, do not seem 
to be destined, like Australia and New Zealand, for the homo of a 
new branch of the English nation; because the mass of our indus¬ 
trial emigration will not go there. 

Returning, however, to the condition and prospects of the Trans¬ 
vaal, and looking forward^ as we hope, to the reuression of Kaffir 
outlies and the conciliation of the respectable l^ers, it is well to 
caution intending colonists against a hasty choice of that countiy for 
investment and settlement. We may shortly expect an official report 
on the Transvaal resources from Mr. Sargeaunt, and Mr. Aylward 
promises a second book on this subject. He considers that an 
English farmer with moderate capital, and with a growing 
ffimily to bring up, if ho were content to forego the artificial 
luxunes of Europe^ life, and to live in a sort of barn without 
glass windows or hoarded floor, as a rich peasant proprietor does 
ui South Africa, would thrive very well. But he must take heed 
not to go to the Bushveld, the low-lying, well-watered, luxuriantly 
grossed and wooded north-eastern districts, which are picturesque 
and attractive to the stranger’s eye, but are infested with deadly 
fevers, and especially fatal to horses and cattle. The abandon¬ 
ment of many Butch farms and villages or townships in that region 
is explained by these noxious physical couditionB; instead of being 
occa^ned, as it was said, by Butch faintheartedness at'the 
approach of the Kaffirs, it is certain that large tracts of the 
countiy have been allowed to go out of cultivation, while the 
Lydenberg gold-fields have proved utterly worthless; but there is 
good expectation of copper-mines somewhere in the eastern 
mountain ranges. The High Veld, which is the elevated plateau 
forming the central ud southern territory, from the Voai north¬ 
ward to Pretoria and the Magoliesberg, or to Middleburg or to 
Bttstenberg, in the eastern and western districts respectively, 
enjoys a most salohrioat climate. It resembles the Orange River 
Pree State in its natural aspects, and is perfectly suitable for such 
pastoral occupation as that practised by our Australian colonists. 
The lock of timber, and the long distance, with toilsome and costly 
means of carriage, from the sea-coast, are serious difficulties in 
Bgrienltural economy. Whenever somebody or other shall have 
Imd a railway, three hundred miles in. length, across two mountain 
ranges, from we shore of the Indian Ocean up to the High Veld, 
it will be desirable to purchase land in the Transvaal. For we are 
sure that in the course of nature, long before that rime, the wicked 
Secoeoeni will have ceased from troubling, and the wearisome 
Oetewajo will be gone to bis rest. 


NORMAN AND BRETON tSOENDa* 

S OUVESTRE, in his delightful supplement to OamtJiy’e 
Voyage la Finieterre^ lament^ as antiquaries are wont 
to do, the ippid decay of antiquity—if we may use the paradox 
—in Brittany. We are close upon a time, ho tells us, when 
the old Armorica will he nothing out a reminiscence \ all the dis- 
tioguisMug traits which it has so long borne are being day by ^y 
more completely effaced by the influence of French centralization, 
of new schools, new magistrates, and the like. Yet, though this 
lament was uttered in 1835, ** Time, which antiquates antiquities,” 
has not succeeded so thoroughly in blotting out from Brittany its 
natural characteristics. Altnough the physical landmarks which 
once seemed to cut oft* Brittany from the Oontineut have disap¬ 
peared, though the forests of Vendde and tlio Avrauchin have 
l^n cut down and the marshes of Morbihan liave been converted 
into pleasant farms and fruitful orchards, wo still feel, directly we 
have penetrated into this province, that we have passed awa^ from 
modern Franco. Brittany has, in the character of its inhabitants, 
far more distinctivo features than Oornwall, which of course, 
among hhiglish counties, it most resembles. Normandy comsiKiuds 
well enough to our Bevonshire, so far as tbo aspect of nature is 
concerned; but it gains an air of distinctiou from its numerous 
chateaux and the remains of its stately architecture. As we pass 
from these to the domestic buildings and low manor-houses of Brit¬ 
tany, we leave also the line fair^aired English-looking men and 
-women, set off so well by their blue dresses and white caps, for the dark 
Oeltic physiognomy and the Breton’s sadder-coloured raiment of 
black and while. It is curious that these two neighbouring pro¬ 
vinces should still remain so distinct. 

There is much that is sad-coloured in the Ifreton’s choractor. 
He is still in a measure haunted by tho spirit of old beliefs which, 
flying before tho face of civilization, take refuge in suph forgotten 
cornels as his. Ilia attachment to Catholicism is often remarked 
upon; but tho creed which ho loves is in iwality not so much 
Catholicism us a compound frith in which Christianity and old 
heatlieniBin play almost equal parts. His conversion seems a 
thing of yesterday, compared with some of the main articles of his 
faith; it is said that tho island of Raz was in groat port heathen until 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. Tho dolmens, which were 
sights of wonder even to hia remotest Celtic ancestors, are still ob¬ 
jects of fear or veneration to the Breton peasant. They were stones 
brought in the apron of thi Virgin, or loft os landmarks by the saints; 
or else they are the pillars of Beelzebub, the haunt of evil fairies, the 
Cnurils or Poulpiquets. Mrs. Macquoid has much to tell us of these 
iuischieYous,hutnota]wayBinjuriou8 little beings, who resemble most 
nearly the Oobbolds of Germany, though these lost have generally the 
more amiable character. The lireton Oobbold has a variety of names. 
He is variously styled Couril, CornicaueL Poulpiquet, llouiigeaudet, 
by Cambry and his editor. In Mrs. Macquoida stories—we take 
it that th& piciurea are by Mr. and the legends by Mrs. Macquoid— 
he is called Korrigan, and Foulpiquet is the name of the ehild- 
friry. Next to tbo dolmens, be haunts especially tho fountains, 
these being no doubt the chief objects of a primitive fetish 
worship. Of course Christianity comes in and gives to the more 
innocent parts of a bygone creed the sanction of its blessing. The 
power of the priest can exorcise the evil influences from fountain 
and stream \ and the ceremony of blessing the founts is one of the 
moat pleasing and impressive to be seen in Brittany. Another 
ceremony which the authors of this book had no opportunity of 
witnessing is the benediction of the St. John’s fires—the firea 
lighted upon St. John’s eve; for though the custom desceuds 
apparently rather from Teutonic than Celtic reli^ion^ it is 
kept up in Brittany as much as the Johanniafeuer is miuntained in 
any part of Germany. The peasants begin by singing a 
hymn with heads uncovered, then tho fiddles strike up, and 
the dance round the fire assumes rather a Bacchanalian character. 
Companies of girls go from village to village, from bonftre to bon¬ 
fire ; if they dance round nine of these last they will bo married 
in the course of tbo ensuing year. 

Mr. and Mrs. Macquoid were fortunate in securing the company 
of a friend who understood the Breton language; otborwise the 
legendary lore of Brittany, so far os it was to' be gatheroj^^from 
the mouths of the peasantry, must have remained a closed to 
them. As it is, though they do not profess, like the geuuinu 

g leaner of folk-tales, to have gathered all their store at first hand, 
[ley have succeeded in putting together a very interesting vohimo 
of legends whicli have all the stamp of genuineness, and some 
of which will probably be in part new even to the most ex¬ 
pert in these fields oi inquiry. Tho stories, of which only a 
very small proportion are from Normandy, are of all sorts— 
fairy-tales, legends of saints, stories of local miracles, and trim 
stones, such as that of tho Count and Countess of Garaye.. 
The hook is not so much a selection of the best legends to be^ 
found in Brittany and Normandy as of tho best the authors 
met with in tho course of the particular tour which they 
desired to make. Thus some will doubtless be 'Well known to 
most readers. The sto]^ of 6t. Christopher and. that ol 
the Miller of Le Fapuet and his lord are in 4U their 
essential features too common an ingredient in the frmiiiai 
stock of marchm to be worth repeating; nor does it seem to us 
necessary to retell, though in a more strictly accurate form, the 
tale of Mrs. Norton’s charming gfLd Oarage, We might be 
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inclined, too, to take exception to a certain amount of dreasing 
which tne le^oda have uodeigoDei In nome placoe the ppn of a 
skilful modem novelist ia too spiiarent. This would go far to 
mar the value of the book for a ecientific inquirer; but then we 
refieettbat scientific inquirers are not the class of readers whom the 
author and the artist had in mind. Bayers of Cbriatmaa Iwoks 
are a more remunerative, and perhaps a more appreciative, audience 
than antiquaries. 

It cannot be forgotten that mere stories afford but a fiat and 
spiritless after-taste of that sum of belief which exists among such 
an antique old world ” is Jdrs. Macquoid's too constant phrase) 
people 08 the Bretons* What the Germans call Volkmherglaubey 
and wo F(dk 4 orry is a much deeper and more attractive thing, 
when wo come to study its full nature, than it f^ms when its 
hlossom, the marchenty is presented to us stripped Iktm the stalk. 
Mrs. Macquoid could not in a hook such as the one before us have 
preserved anything more than the flower, even had she in the space 
of a passing visit been able to enter sufficiently into the life 
of the peomo toi penetrate^ to the deeper substratum of belief, i 
Could sue have done this, she still could not put her readers in I 
the same place, and the general reader would not have been able i 
to supply the links which she did not give him. In illustration I 
of what wo mean, we may take the story of the Ferry of Oarnoot, i 
by no means one of the least impressive in the volume. It I 
relates how, one evening in June, a young plighted couple C(uno to 1 
the ferry of Oarndot. Their uamua were Gucm and Maliarit, and 1 
they were to bo married two days after the “ Fardon of the 
Birds, which, as every one knows, happens once a year, in the 
month of June, at the entrance of the loi'cst of Uariii)et”:— I 

(lumi Hliontid fur the frrryman. “Wait for mo, Mahnrit,” In; swid, 

“ while 1 go ftiul light my jiipo ut my godf«iijor’.s oottngo ; it is oloon hy.” i 

Tliy hodtinun of thu ferry was a inystcrious being, who lived alone in a 
litiL heslde the river. Strange stories were told of him. Tt grew darker j 
and darker, and Maharit felt timid at the thought of being left alone. “ Bo 
in»t be long away, Ouorn,” she said. 

“ 1 will be bnok, my beloved, before you art* in the bonl," and ho ran 
nwuy. The ferryman soon aj)|)earerl; *he was tall nmJ wild-looking, and 
long groy hair Itoalod over bis shoulders. 

“ Who’wonta me?” he growled. “It is too late. Arc you alone, 
maiden ? ” 

“ Lolik Guem is o<miing ; he has gone to light his pipe,” 

“ Ilo must bo quick then ;—get into the boat,” said the ferryman im- 
paticntl}[. 

TIjo girl oljcj'cd mechanically, but she was aurprirted and frightened to 
SCO the ferryman jump aud pUiifh the Itoatgoll' from the bank without u 
inoment*a dmay. 

** Whttt are you doing, my friend ? ” she cried. We must wait for LoJk 
Guom, 1 tell you.” 

Tliere wna no answer, and now the boat reached the current, but instead 
of pnsslug across to f he opposite shore they shot rapidly down the river. 

** 8top, stop, my tYienu, for pity’s sake;” cried Maharit in an agonized 
voice. “ Wo must go back ; what will Loi’k Giiern say to such folly ? " 
She clasped her hands imploringly; but the fonyman ncilher spoke nor 
looked at her, and the boat, still imiwllod forward, descended tlic river more 
and more rapidly. 

Maharit bout towards the shore. ” LoVk, Loik,” she cried. The words 
died away on her lips, for she saw shadowy forms standing on the gloomy 
banks; they stretched their arms towards her with menacing gestures, and 
she drew back shuddering. 

Loik, when he comes to the bank and finds both girl and boat are 
TOuo, cannot believe his eyes, anjd runs along the shore shouting 
for l^Iaharit. At last ho meets with a wise woman, who tells 
him that the young girl is gone to the shores of the departed.” 
Shu, after the manner of wise woxn^, instructs Loik how ne » to 
fetch his mistress back; he is to out a branch of holl^ in the valley 
of the K-orrigans, dip it in holy water, and, keeping it concealed as 
ho steps into the feny boat, when once the ferryman has pushed 
away from shore, is to show it to ,hin)| ^^and in the name of Christ 
command him to take you Imn^ to the shores of the dead.” Guoro 
foigets a material part of the prescribed task;— 

“ Conduct mo to the shores of the departed,” he cried; “ take me to my 
betrothed.” But in his agitation he forgot to say the word Itvinff. 

The boatman took mo heed; tbe boat drove on. Thou, w’ith an impultte 
over which he had no control, Gucrii in wild despair struck the ferryman 
with the consecrated branch. 

For ycara aftorwanis at oil the pardons of Clohars, of St. Legcr.and their 
neighlwurhood, was to be seen a pale, distracted-looking man, who ran 
hither and thither among the crowd. He cried out piteously, while 
tears rqn down his furrowed cheeks, ” Ah, my friends, ah, tor the love 
of God and ilie saints, take me to the shores of the dead 1 

There is not perhaps very much in this story by itself. Bnt it 
gains a fresh interest for us when we remember how persistent 
among all this people has been tbe belief in the water-passage of 
the dead. It was of the fishermen upon the northern coasts of 
Gaul that Procopius told his weird story of how they were 
specially exempted from tlie burden oi taxation on account of the 
strange duty whkh they were called upon to perform. Their boats 
were selected to carry the souls of the dead across the Channel, 
they themselves acting as steersmen, yet without beholding the 
freight which weighed down the keels. The shore to which they 
were bound was the island which Procopius called Brittia,none other 
than our own island. Some relic of tne seme legend which must 
have come to Procopius frfMOd the coasts of Brittany and Normandy 
lives on in the story which we have just related of the Ferry of 
Camuet. The men of Has, tpo> remmd ns of it in the name which 
they have given to the bay below-^^Xa de9 Tripatiit, the bay 
of tbe dead. 

In a book derived for Ohristmas readers and purchasers the 
^tiuec j^y ns important a part as tbe letterpress. This is i^ot 


indeed one of those abominable produedona^s^g so sadly 
common with us—in which tbe letterpress ie actaally written up 
to a picture already in the hands of the publisher, probably the 
old wood-block of some cheap German print. Mr. imd Mrf. 
Macquoid have worked harmoniously together. The Ulustiations 
seem to us to be of considerably but not of the very highest, merit. 
^Ir. Macquoid 8 oi'chitecturol pieces are tame and ineffective; on 
the other hand, be is sometiines yory happy with more domestic 
Bcenes, especially in those where he has to deal with water. We 
may pronounce “the old houses, Quimper,”and “ the bridge, 
Aiiray,” to be his best productious. Mont St. Michel and the 
Hue de Jerzual, Dinan, are distinctly below the mary We should 
never have recognized the latter—one of the moet picturesque 
pieces of street architecture in the world—had not tbe name been 
printed below. 


NEAR THE LAGUNAS.* 

fTlIIE author of this story bo overwhelms his readers with names 
-L and iucideuts, so seasons his fiction with history and his his¬ 
tory with fiction, that only those who ore gifted wi& a powerfid 
memory will, we fear, be able without a great effort to follow him 
in the course of his narrative. Wo have read the book with all 
the attention that we wore ahlo to command, but nevertheless we 
have laid it down with hut a hazy notion of the whole plot. We 
know of course that there was a liero; in fact, the author somewhat 
early in the book kindly took the trouble to point him out. We 
discovered at length that there was a heroine, though we could 
have wished that slie had in like manner been labelled from the 
very bcjiinning. There were bo many beautiful young ladies that 
wo were Blow in discovering which it was with whom Kalph 
Mahoney, the hero, was in love. Ho indeed, in the “rapid, 
ill-arranged words” in which he proposed to her just at the 
close of the story, assured her that from the first moment 
ho had seen her she had been dilTerent to him from all other 
women in the world. Our sagacity certainly was at fault, for we 
hud failed to discover this important fact. Our plea must ho that 
our attention had been so,utterly worn out in tho attempt we had 
made to master tho opening pages that for tbe rest of tlie story we 
were hut half awake. Our nu^or would certainly act more wiHely 
if he were to treat his readers more mercifully. Most of us, no 
doubt, have in times post gone through not a little to strengthen 
the memory. Wo have at school mastered the kings of Jud^ aud 
Ismel, and made ourselves perfect in the successions of the Houses 
of Tudor and Hanover. But we are generally content with this 
display of mental power, and have no wish in more advanced ago 
to oe put once more to the proof. The artful writer of fiction is 
well aware of this indolence that grows upon readers, and bowevor 
many characters he may introduce, he is always most carefully on 
his guard against making any great call on our memory. He intro¬ 
duces his characters one by one, and lets us become quite familiar 
with one set before he brings forwai'd another set. The author of 
Near the Laffunae shows no such art as this. All his characters 
come pushing in like a Set of schoolboys when a big hamper has 
been received by one of them. By the end of the first sixteen 
pages we felt omselves in the most hopeless perplexity, and yet we 
were not half through what is called the Prologue. We were 
indeed as much confused as ever was a President of the United 
States on his first reception half an hour after the doors have 
been thrown open, when he has shaken hands with people at the 
rate of about one to every six seconds. 

In the first page of the book we are introduced to George Gordon 
and Henry Ilaeburn, who in 1 832,established a commeEcuri house at 
Buenos Ayres. In p. 2 Gordon marries^ and Rasboxn returns to 
England, where he speaks much of a certain wealthy magnate, Don 
Fansto Velasquez. We next become acquainted widi Henry’s 
younger brother Thomas. He gets wounded at Navarino, and 
then marries tho daughter of a rector. They have a son named 
Henry, and then they go and settle near Buenos Ayres. The wife 
dies—by this time we hqye reached p. 4 -^and leaves four 
children, Henr]r, Emily, iVWilly, and Charlotte. In p, 5 
the widower is Joined by his widowed sister Mrs. Jocelyn} 
whose kisband had been killed at Ohillianwallah. In 
p. 6 we are introduced to Henry Gordon, the eldest 
son of the George Gordon of p* i. In^the same page his 
cousin, Alexander Gordon, arrives in the Muntry itud rents an 
“Estanoia” of Don Tomas Raeburn. This is pretty wMl fi>r 
seven pages, and so the author revives us by onemng anew chapter 
aud a fresh subject. He passes at once into history. He gives no 
less than a page and a half to Rosas and the Argentine Republic. 
This piece of historical narrative serves os a oamvenient break 
between the English aud the Spanish characters of the story. We 
leave for a moment the Gordons and the Raeburns, andi are ifitro* 
ducodtoDon Justiniano VelaG^uez, the only son of a wealthy 
hacendado of the South, and his oomxade, Igiucio Lopez. They 
were on horseback. “ Right joyously they ^oped on the ^ great 
southern road, their gaily striped ponchos flattering in the wi^, 
their eyes bright with antici^tea happiness, speaking little, but 
pressing swiftly on.” No wonder they rode Swt, for they 
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not ** wooed and won the affectione of two orphan sietere, 
oonaina of Igzuusio Lopez—Filomena and Oeleetiaa Lopez y 
Viana ^ f Biit when they arrived at the houee where the 
heantifnl young ladies livM, they heard told in whispers a 
tale of the fickle frailty of a woman and of tho UDscrunulous 
treachery of a man/' It was Lopez who ha^l been deceived oy tho 
woman to whom he had pledged heart and hand, and by tho man 
whom he had looked upon os hie most trusty friend, “ The name 
of that woman,” as the author impressively say a, “was Oelesiina 
Lopez y Viana; the name of that man was jSustaquio Mendez." 
Fibmena remained faithful and married Velasquez. In the next 
page—we have by this time reached the fifteenth—we are carried 
on some twenty years, and learn of the return of the exiles to 
Buenos Ayres in 7852. Among them was the troacheroua 
Mendez, who, when asked about Celestina, returned but one 
^ answer—* Bead.' ” Ilalf-way down the same page we roat^f the 
siege of Buenos Ayres in 1853 by General Urquiza. Mendez 
served among the defenders. In a sortie that he led he met in a 
charge an officer of Urauiza’s army. This man had raised his 
sabre, os if to strike Menaez, when “ he seemed to become suddenly 
paralysed by some unwonted emotion." His opponent seized the 
opportunity, and struck him to the g^und with his riding-whip. 
Mendez won his colonel's commission by that morning’s work. 
He had knocked down Colonel Don Synocio Lopez; “ that blow 
was hilt a small aggravation of a grievous injury, tho remembrance 
of which twenty years of a tempestuous life had failed to obliterate." 

We have gone through scarce sevOvUteen pages—and seventeen 
pages of large print—and certainly have been provided in a 
^ very small compass with a groat variety of characters. But nover^ | 
’ theless we have not so much os caught a glimpse of the hero, the 
heroine, or the author who tells the story in the first person. 
are after twenty pages more of I'rologuo taken over into Ireland, 
and there are introduced to Ralph Mahoney, the son of an Irish 
squire. He is, as wo are at once told, the hero of tho story, and 
with him we begin to fool on somewhat firmer ground. U}) to this 
point wo had not in the least known which of the characters, as 
they wore so rapidly introduced, wo wore bound to remcruber. We 
knew that wo could not possibly remember them all, and we were 
in no small anxiety lest we should forget the hero. Squire Mahoney 
gets ruined and dies, and Ralph goes to Buenos Ayres to seek his 
fortune. He becomes at once acquainted with the Gordons and 
the Itaebiirna, and Velasquez, Mendoz, nnd Lopez. Ho has some 

5 mat advontui'68, gallops incredible distances, fires olf revolvers, 
efeats villains, rides races, and at last wins tho hand ofCon- 
solacion, the only daughter of Bon Justiniano Velasquez. The 
thread of his story gets woven up with that of Rio revengeful 
Lopez and the faithless Mendez. He had been but a few days in 
the country when he saved Lopez’s life, who had been sot on by 
three scoundrels. “ Luckily,” said Ixipez, in tolling the story 
of his escape, “ my horse was a pingo, and they were such 
maturangos that their boleadores never reached mo." Let not 
the reader he dismayed by such a display of unknown words. The 
author has with great consideiation supplied a glossary of 
some hundred and twenty terms which he uses in his 
book. With the help of this and some such work as Mr. 
Bayne’s History of European Cotoniei to clear up any difficulties 
about the historical p^sages, Near the Lagunas becomes quite 
light reading. Lopez is grateful, and in his turn does Ralph 
good service. He is constantly turning up in disguise where 
he is least expected, for he is a great political couspirator. How¬ 
ever, with all his. gratitude, he does not succeed in retaining 
Ralph’s friendship, for the warm-hearted Irishman by no means 
approves of the ease with which the other shoots any one who 
happens to be in his way. He might have forgiven him perhaps 
when he got the faithless and wicked Mendez’s throat cut, but he 
went a great deal too far when he shot down an innocent youth. 
However, there were far greater scoundrels in the story than 
Lopez, who had bis good points. From one of these villains 
Ralph by a steady gallop of thirty leagues on one hone, between 
sunset and Sunrise, saves Bon Justiniono Velasquez and his 
daughter, and as his reward receives the young lady’s hand. 

When once the reader has got over—if he ever does get 0^— 
the dij^culty of distinguishing the difierent characters he cer^ 
Uunly ^ds no want of adventures. He would be inclined, we 
imagine, to complain of the very needlese introduction of Spanish 
terms. What , cap be the advantage of telling usthatalWmer 
had contracted to deSver ten thousand noviUosP When we 
come to^ the glossaiy,. we leam that novillo means buUook 
oerUin cases, no doubt, there may be no word which 
will exactly render the Spanish, but then the author would 
do wisely to, keep clear of the need of using such words. 
We are souioyed when, os very frequently happens, we cqme 
across speh a sentence as the one we have quoted above, or as 
the f<dk)w}iig I want you to come to Oolman’s pulperia 
to coUmr the pioaro." No doubt to the author himself these ex- 
pressioM fumeo familiar that he can scarcely imagine that they are 
not ttqae^Btoed by every one. He has lived so long abroad that 
his style has bew aftected, and shows not un^uently all the 
signs of bmng a translation of a foreign idiom. Thus on one page 
we come to such queer English as the foUowing:—«Has Bon 
Rodolfo the idea of stopping us f Always he was a great friend 
cf that • salvage ’ Palomin/’ Bo you think the old man is some 
authoiityP” The strangeness of this slyle is not relieved by a 



he knew to keep him with him." " Tho picato wasmuch tacked up 
after so much marching," and a Spanish lady seemed greatly cot 
up at the disappearance of her niece." We doubt whether these 
vulgar expressions are improved by the somewhat stilted words 
which are too often to be round side by side with them. It is as 
difficult to understand how on a bright summer morning the sun 
shed down his vernal rays as to know why an Irishman is dMcribed 
os a proWgoo (sic). Wo do not know w'hut, moreover, is gained by 
tolling uB that tho plain seemed to form not only an encircling 
immensity, but also an immensity tliat was boundless, intangible, 
and ever-receding. W© could wish, too, that when the shepherd 
broke the girth of a side-saddle, he hall not done it surrepti¬ 
tiously." That surely is somewhat too fine a word for ^*tho 
homely shepherd's slighted trade." 

The faults of the novel are certainly very great. They aro to 
some extent balanced by the strong interest which the author, os 
is very evident, Uikes in the people and the country which he de¬ 
scribes. Ho writes with no sinall euthusiosiu, and a writer who is 
euthusiastic has certainly one safeguard against dulucss. 


LKE'S HISTORICAL SKETCHES t)F THE UliFORMATION.* 

N O person wlio has a general acquaintanuo with the bare fiu'ts 
of the history of tho English Reformation, and with tho 
varying interpretations of those farts by tho partisan historians of ^ 
either aide, tieud give himself tho trouble to road Br. Lee's 
volume. A mere glance at bis dedication, or at the characteristio 
fiy-leaves which ho has interposed between his chapters, will bo 
sulficieuito show his point of view. His “nine pictures of the 
past” are “respectfully dedicated'* to the somewhat intangible 
patronage of 'J^he I'relatos, Provosts, Priests, and Meuibem of the 
Order of Corporate Reunion," who, according to Br. Lee, “in 
days of religious strife, ecclesiastical turmoil, and intellectual con¬ 
fusion, are praying for peace, and lalxiuring practically for the 
restoration of visible unity to a disorganized and mstractejl 
(Jhristemlom." Wo sincerely hope that the pious intentions of 
the unknown “ Bishop of Dorchester " and his colleagues may not 
end in sucli disaster as those of his predeceasor in a similar scheme 
—the too well-known “ Bishop of Iona," who, after uuderlaking 
to perfect what was lacking in Anglican Ch'ders and Confirmations, 
turned out to bo a runaway Presbyterian minister. The confirma¬ 
tory mottoes from eminent thinkers, each with a page to itself, 
which Dr. Lee interposes between his own historical essays, ore 
quite in accordance with his dedication. Tiiey are all taken, with 
two ot throe exceptions, from modem Roman Cutboliu authors, the 
favourite instructors whom be chooses for us being those impartial 
masters of historical science—8ir George Bowyer, Audio, and 
Balrnez. In one place he thrusts iferemy Collier into this post of 
honour} but, doubting apparently whether any Anglican ought to 
be accepted as quite trustworthy, he backs Up the Nonjuror with 
a sentence from Dodd. This extract from the Roman Catholic 
historian was (|uito a relief to us, for it contains almost the only 
charittible sentiment in Br. Lee’s boob* If the author had kept 
it in mind while daubing in his “ sketches," they might have been 
less lively, but they would have been more “ historical." 

It is the spirit rather than the bare facts of Br. Lee's sketches 
that we ore forced to condemn as unbUtorical. Tho national history 
is apparently only valued by him as a reservoir of matter out of wfaion 
ho can produce proofs to confirm a fore-determined political and 
religious moral. “My object, among other inferior purposes," he 
observes, “ in penning the pages which follow, has been to modify 
legitimate Autliority (not, however, that authority which Might 
asMtmea over Right), and to advance tho cause of Corporate Re¬ 
union." The only authority of which we can trace any magnifying 
throughout his chapters is that of the Pope, and in a lower degree 
that of the Stuart Kings and the older feudal aristocracy, as 
opposed to the now Tudor aristocracy and to the Commons. 
Henry VIIL is his specimen of a King who exercised a wrong and 
merely migbtful authority; while James 11 . is his representative 
of ligntful authority. The moral conclusion will bo easily reached 
by any simple reader who takes Dr. Lee for an authority in 
English history. Henry Vlll. and James II. were both autocrats 
and tyrauts *, wtfa were bent upon producing an ecclesiastical re¬ 
volution in the kingdom; both wore guilty in their relations with 
women', both had to contend against a threatening politico- 
religious insurrection; one stamped out the Catholic rebellion of 
the Hlgrima^ra of Grace, and the other stamped out the Pro¬ 
testant rebellion under Monmouth. Wo might readily string to¬ 
gether a longer list of parallels between them, and an equally long 
fist of more remarkable contrasts. These two Kings seem to in¬ 
terest Lee mainly on account of the special relation which each 
held to the Pope. Henry broke the author's idol of what he terms 
“ Corporate Reunion " *, and James endeavoured to restore it. The 
three great disasters of English history, in the author’s opiaitm, 
are “ riie Great Hebellion,” “ the dethronement of Kifig James IL," 
and “ the usurpation of William of Holland." He traoes back the 
primary germ of each to Henry's disobedience to Papal authority. 

When Br. Lee talks in his preface of ftesh discoveirles of con¬ 
temporary MSS.,'’ tho reader naturally expects to find no small 
amount of novel material introduced into nia essayz. But beyond 

* ffittoHcai ifieieheeqftAe By theHev. F. G. Lee, D.C.L., 

Yiesr of All Saints' Lambeth, &€. Lendeo^ : QriSlth A Farrui. 1878. 
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a few Tery spam referoDOrs to *^Aiitlior'B MS. Jol^tioM,” 
nothing new is produced. These ^ MS. collections,” however, do 
not consist of hitherto unpublished contemporary documents, as 
the uninquiring reader may hastily suppose, out of excerpts made 
by Dr. lie himself from books which are nut hard to obtain. 
Moreover, these pretentious exeerpte from the authoi^s private MS. 
collections have not always been correctlv copied. The longest of 
them occurs at the foot of page 28, and sets forth the immediate 
losses which the English people suflered through the dissolution of 
the monasteries. Although we saw at the bottom of this extract 
the misleading citation, " Author's MS. Collections,” wo could not 
help thinking that we had already come across it elsewhere, and 
that there was souiutliiug very like it in Nicholas Harpsfield's 
TreaiMn oft tJw IHiHtrcej which the Rev. N. Pocock has 

edited for the Camden Society. On page 298 of this work we 
found the original of Dr. Lee’s “ MS. Collection.” On comparing 
the original and the copy together, we further found that Dr. Leo 
is not even an accurate copyistbut that he sins both by coin- 
misftion and omipwion. lie omits the word “ only,” ho substitutes 
delay ” fiir “ decay,” important ” for importable,'’ and 
“ helpen " for “ lioliien.” All these mistakes occur in the course 
of seven linee, and they do not incline us to put much confidence 
in Dr. Jjeo h other citations. We have thought it well, however, 
to test one of his professed quotations from printed literatiiro. In 
page 47, after quoting a report about Thomas Cromwell's death, 
wntien 1 ^ Richard liilles to liullinger, he refers the reader to 
“ Zurich Xetters, No. CV." There happen to be two series of the 
Zurich Letters. No. CV. in the first series is from Bishop 
Horn to Ballinger, No. CV. in the second scrios is from 
William Barlow to Josiuli Simler; but neither of them contains 
a syllable about Cromwell; nor can we find the passage in any 
of the many letters from liilles to Bullinger in either volume. Wo 
can, however, toll Dr. Ijoo where the passage is to be found. It 
occurs in the first portion of Original Letters relative to the English 
Jtefonnatianf and is taken from that very long epistle of the merchant 
Hilles which Burnet has quoted four or five times. Dr. l^ee gives 
a specimen of the free and easy character of “ the due and careful 
researches ” for which he takes credit when he cites the Trait6 du 
Droit Eomain (we presume a French translation of the System des 
heutigen romischen Itechtes) by ^‘Savigny, a Prussian Prottistant.” 
It would throw some light upon Dr. Leo's method of historical 
composition, and also upon the proce.se of the formation of his own 
opinions, if he had told us what impulse led him to pick out Fried- 
nch von Savigny, from all the jurists in the world, os the fittest 
authority to prove his point; or why, when he went so deeply into 
the question as to study Savigny, he studied no other teacner of 
the same science; or why he thinks it necessary to state that the 
author of a most innocuous sentiment was a Prussian Protestant.” 
No doubt it is a shocking thing to be a I^ussian, and even more 
shocking, in Dr. Leo's eyes, to be a Protestant Savigny, however, 
was horn in Frankfort, and had nothing to do with Prussia until 
he accepted a chair at Berlin in later life; and we doubt whether 
Dr. l.«ee is aware of the terrible fact that he belonged to a lamily 
which emigrated from France to Germany out of devotion to 
Protestantism. The enormity of Cranmer’s two marriages is greatly 
enhanced, in his opinion, by the fact that his second wife was “the 
niece of Osiander, a German heretic.” Of course he tells with 
great glee the stony related by Sanders and repeated by Harpsfield 
(the two historical authorities in whom Dr. l^ee places the most im¬ 
plicit faith), that Mrs. Oranmer was carried about by her archiepis- 
copal husband in a great chest full of holes. This is the lady whom 
the credulous Harpsfield more than once elegantly calls the Arch¬ 
bishop's “ pretty nobsey.” 1 larpsfield himself believed the etory solely 
on the testimony of “ a gentleman who was then present, and knew 
of this holy mysieiy.” IJo also believed, on ** credible ” testimony, 
that the English seas and waters have “ not so plentifully yields 
fish as they did before ” the divorce of Henry from Katharine of 
Arragon. He believed, too, on the testimony of “ men of good 
honesty and credit,” “ as a thing moat certain,” that the tower of 
St. Auetin’s in Canterbury, shortly before the suppression of the 
abbeys, was seen to lift itself high in the air and suddenly 
fall down to the ground. His book is full of similar proofs of his 
amazing credulity, and of his eager and uncritical acceptation of 
any wihiess who would relate a tale or marvel which told against 
the Reformation or ite agents. We can quite conceive, from our 
recollections of a former work by Dr. Lee, that he is ready to 
believe them all. We do not suppose that he knows anything 
about Mrs. Qranmer’s German uncle. Osiander was the one Re¬ 
former who was most bitterly accused of “ Oatbolicizing.” This fact 
should have procured for this one German heretic a little toleraAoe 
from our truculent advocate of Corporate Reunion. 

Dp. Lee’s ** sketches ” show that ne is singularly deficient in that 
sense of proportion which wo have a right to expect in the his¬ 
torical painter. He seldom keeps to his subject, but rambles away 
from it to expend his time, space, and skm upon some subsidiary 
details; and these details^ are dragged in, not because they are 
necessary tfi^ the elucidatiqn of the^ subject, but because the 
painter has a personal fondness for depicting them. Thus he never 
misses an occasion of describing in a note the coat of aims of some 
Protestant villain or Catholic saint whose name appears in the text. 
He deals with ecclesiastical fanotiohs .at such length and in so 
curioua a style that, in reading his essays npon **The Pilgrimage 
of Grace, a.d. 1536-1557,” and ** St. Thomas of Canterbury and the 
Destruotiondf hiBShriue, l,i>. 1538,” we felt as if we were reading 
a modem ISnglUh derioal newspapk. The latter sketch, though it 


professes to be a portion of sixteenth-oentofy nisteiy, and to hs 
purged from ** fanciful g^isbing ” and “ picturesqim additions,*’ is 
mainly composed of a jejune almdgment of the life of Thorns^ 
drawn from the uncritical standpoint of the hagiographer, and 
interspersed with heated conversations between the principal 
actors. These last remind us of the “ historical sketches ^ of Mr. 
Q. P. R. James, who at one time subscribed hihiself on his title- 
pages “ Historiographer to Her Majesty,” But the port of,this 
** sketch ” upon which Dr. Lee has bestowed his fondest labour'is 
evidently the lengthy and newspaper-like report of the •orvices at 
the Translation of the Saint, “ On either side, in rochet and cope, 
prelates bure lighted tapers; while clouds of incense round and* 
about the sacred treasure rose upward to the cathedral roof. 
Crowds bent the knee. Every heart was glad.” After a list of 
the prelates who assisted at the function, Dr. Lee goes onThe 
chnplaiifs of these prelates took part in the ordered ceremonies. 
Monks sang the plain chant, accompanied by two small organs. 
Boys in cassocks and rochets lent their voices likewise. The many 
steps of the altar-sanctuary were thronged with officials bearing 
lighted tapers or performing their appointed duties. Silver lampa 
bung before the high altar, towards which all turned, and, from 
lime to time, bent in lowliest adoration. For now acolytes were 
ringing the clear-voiced Sanctus bells, and soon the act of sacrifice 
was to be consummated. Censers moving from side to side, or 
flung high up in air, gave forth their sweetest perfume in swelling 
clouds—beautiful symbol of the prayers of the saints,” No doubt 
this kind of thing may be called a ** sketch,” but it is ridiculous to 
call it “ historical” Dr. Lee himself is the greatest sufferer by his 
unsparing introduction of so much gashing gorgoousuess: it leaves 
him no space to dwell sufficiently u^n the wicKedness 01 the regal 
scoundrel who abolished the shrine which had been set up 
with 80 much official splendour; it wearies our power of 
attention long before Dr. Xjee lias produced the moral upon 
which he would have us concentrate it. He repeats^ this 
mistake in his sketches of “ The Death of Richard Whiting, 
Abbot of Glastonbury, November 14, 1539,” and of “The 
Monks of the Charterhouse, London, executed May 4th and 
June nth and iSth, 1535.” The former, with the exception of 
nn unduly long prefatory sketch of the history of Glastonbuiy, is 
a thin and uncritical compilation from the Letters relating to the 
Suppress^ of Monasteriesf edited by Thomas Wright for the 
Camden Society so long ago as the year 1843. Dr. Lee tells the 
cruel story of Abbot Whiting and his Abbey in a tone which 
implies that he is communicating absolutely new information 
which ought to compel his readers to reverse all their present 
opinions concerning the English Reformation. He cannot tell the 
story of the London Charterhouse and the rigorous expulsion of the 
monks without dragging in a description 01 “ one of the most re¬ 
markable Carthusian monasteries in the world, that founded by 
Giovanni Qaleazzo Visconti, near Favia, in North Italy, which the 
author, with Commendatory Letters to Father Ferrari, the 
Superior, visited in the autumn of 1877.” It is very instructive 
to {earn to what particular saints the fourteen altars in the tide 
chapels of La Oortosa di Pavia are dedicated, but the impatient 
reader is inclined to ask what in the world has this to do with. 
Dr. Lee’s three monsters—Henry, Cromwell, and Oranmer. 
It is equally agreeable and equaUy irrelevant to be informed that 
“ the name of Chartreuse is given to all other convents of this 
order.” We wonder, when Dr. I^ee goes so far out of his way as 
to tell us so much about the Prior of the Grande Chartreuse and 
the present state of the old mother-house near Grenoble, that he 
did not go further and inform us that the monks are in j^ssestion 
of a secret prescription for the manufacture of a famous /iwaeur, to 
which also “ the name of Chartreuse is given”; that a few years 
ago this drink brought them a yearly income of half a million 
francs; and that the original document is buried in the church, but 
is unburied with great solemnity at the election of a new Prior. 

Dr. Lee is almost as much distressed at the Tudor ** mightful ” 
attack upon the authority of the feudal nobiii^ as at the contem¬ 
porary attack upon the rightful authority 01 the Pope. In his 
treatment of the Pilgrims^e of Grace he stumbles upon a truth 
which he might have purtiied witii some profit to his readers if 
ho had only possessed sufficient knowledge of the facts. Instead 
of being^fOn uprising of “ the People ” against the Reformation, 
the movement wbicn began at Louth was much more an uprising 
of the old feudal families against the popular element which was 
represented in the now statesmen and prelates with whom Henry sur¬ 
rounded himself. The rebel leaders, to say the least, were miite 
as urgent for the removal of “ vile blood ” and “ villains ” from 
the royal neighbourhood and from seats of power as they were for 
any litupgics* or ecclesiastical restorations. Henry VIII. had all 
the stronger elements of the national life at his back, and he 
conscious that he was the leader and clue^n of the English 
people. Dr. Lee might appropriately have introduced Qrsnmer’s 
noble, brave, and tingularly modem speech to the jealous and 
suspicious nobles and gentlemen on the education of the poor- 
Mr. Brewer has pointed out the important &ct that hatred of tho 
nobility became a strong element in the loyalty of London titizans^ 
and no inconsiderable motive power in the Reformation. 
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TWO MISOE SOVELS • 

TALBOT lias to learn three things before he can be fairly 
counted a successful novelist—namely Ln^disli compoBition) 
punctuation, and such clearness of thought as wull eiitible a reader 
to understand his characters and take nn interest in their fortunes* 
As it iSi l*andQm*$ though bright and far from tedious, is so 
confused in arrangement and so slovenly in execution that wo 
scarcely know how to characterize it, From^ an artistic point of 
view it is a failure j as English writing it is pitiable j but 
there are qualities in it which promise well for the future; if 
shallow, it has a certain sparkle about it which amuses, and even 
when satirical, it is not spiteful. 

We thought from the second page that wo had something in our 
hands whidi would prove less than satisfactory in point of style. 
■•When we read of Dolly’s “ flexure of the neck, that with her 
answered for a shrug of the Blioalders”; when a “thunderous 
noise ” resolves itself into “ the sound of wheels, and the thunder 
of horses' hoofs : when we come upon isolated paragraphs 
such os—“ It led through a stile—a nice little shady path/’ and 
sentences framed like these:—“ Dolly was at her wits ends. Her 
mother almost hysterical. Dr. Oroft waiting in the drawing-room 
for his answer. Reynolds pacing up and down like a tiger in un¬ 
controllable agitationand when we look in vain for the usual 
connexion between nouiinativefl and verbs, w'e know that *oiir 
author belongs to the new school of writers who are autocratic 
in the matter of syntax. “ The cruellest part of the business, 
however, was for thu wife and son of llernard Joyce to he 
.left quite unprovided for ” ; “ having, so far, only got as far 
as Paris ”; “ She had a definite notion of what she liked and 
disliked, and London came with («iV) the lailer category ”—these 
are phrases which have somehow ptissed the ordeal of correction in 
manuscript, proof, and revise. Other things are no less objection- j 
able. “ Liens ” stands with Mr. Talbot for the “ ties ” of ordinary 
writers; Dolly gives now a “ curvet ” iiud now a “ curvetto ” \ and 
has again “ a flexure,'’ this time of “ eyebrows, mouth, and chin.” A 
lady, speaking to her sisler, says, “ I didn’t know that sponges 
were combatant zoopliitea, and tried to drive other sponges away ” j 
and Reynolds Sweeting is dobcrihed as “ in a very hud temper, 
hot and out of breath, and still more troubled by some cervical de¬ 
rangement,” “ Perferoidum ingonium Scotorum ” slaiids uncor- 
rbcted; so do(3s a man's activity of mind which goes over 
the same ground “ like a squirrel in its case.” “ If she 
could only see uncle Samuel all alone to himself”; “why 
should there be secrets between Reynolds and luamina, and me 
left out in tbe cold ”; are two of .Miss Dolly’s choice reflections. 
We stumble over the skirls of our »)l(l friend “ clJrt]»e.ron« ”; “ debon- 
nair ” is evidently supposed to be the uiiisculino of “ ddbonnaire ’’; 
and “ gens humanus ” is his twin brother. A “ sinking at the heart’' 
betokens “a crisis in her life”; “the geuernl mass of humanity 
desire most to flow on williout any starllmg tornadoes ”; and “ then 
came u time when Clara became tall, gawJiy, bony and angular, a 
sort of chrysalis state, out of which she emerged the tall, beautiful, 
girl you see her now,” is part of the description of the second 
young lady of the drama. These are examples, taken almost at 
random, which prove that the author has to learn how to write 
English before he con be ranked among the satisfactory novelists 
of the day. 

The story of Pandora's Box is rather complicated for the space 
of one lightly printed volume. A dead man, who is not dead; a 
woman on the point of committing bigamy; a will that is hampered 
by a letter of instructions, which letter is not found until two years 
after the testator's death and the inheritor's catering on possession ; 
family feuds in all directions; two loyo aflairs, which have to go 
through the regulation amount of hesitation and disturbance before 
they settle themselves into matrimony and the Three per Gents; 
a widow who is half ruined by “ Egyptians,” and who is living on 
appearances to begin with and loans at the end; an old mend 
dispossessed for the sake of a crafty, smooth, unprincipled woman; 
and a man of fairly strong mind degraded by her iufluence into 
folly and inhumanity—hero are plenty of ingredients for a small 
book of two hundred and fifty pages; and it will thus be seen that 
Mr. Talbot does not sin from poverty of material. As the first essay 
of one whom we must suppose to be a very young author, iVw- 
dora's Box might he much worse than it is; and, such as it is, it 
^ives cause for hope in the future, if not for perfect congratulation 
in the present. Ilut the author needs study and eelt'-discipUne, 
and should bewoie of attempting flights beyond his strength. 

If decoiatioi^ were to be given for bad grammar and general 
silliness, the writer of the second story before tis would undoubtedly 
merit the blue riband of the order. We have gone over a few 
acros of folly in our day, but we scarcely think that we have had ip 
deal with anytliing much more foolish than this absurdly named 
novel of Once I Twice I Thnce! and A.imy ! Two half-brothers^ of 
whom one loves and the other is engaged to the heroine Di or 
Diamond, present the traditional contrast—dai'k and fair, noble 
and ignolble, unfortunate and fortunate. “ A little young thing 
of seventeen, not very tall, and so slight she fucked even 
younger than she was* her hair, the colour of the palest gold, 
ruflled just now ovei* her pretty dainty head, and coUed into 
a Small golden heap at the back of her peu'ly neck”—such 

• Pandora'st Rojf. A Novel Jly Frederick I'alhoU London: Rem- 
ingtou & Co. xSyS. 

Once/ T»ix»t Thrieel wd tfwtjfl A Novel. Bi* May PnAivu. 
London: Bemiturt(Mi&Co. 1878. ^ ^ 


is the description of Di, the heroine. Her fatlier, Lord KU- 
comn, has long, tawny hair, and a lithe figure. He calls her 
mother now my lady,” and now “madam,” with “ my dear” as 
a scornful variation. Lady Kathleen, her sister, has a “ nut¬ 
cracker ' face, but iu the days of her youth was both handsome and 
daring. She fell in love with “ a dainty little Italian Viscount, 
who possessed the mciltiug dark eyes and the exquisite voice of 
the sunny South.” Tho rest of the story is too funny to be 
lost:— 

Filled with the pasrtion of niuhir, and tho desire to pdn an income, 
whoreou to marry his Irish girl, the Viseniint went on to llio stage, ns 
primn fenoer, and there, being of a delicaio natuiv, ho s|ieo(h‘Iy broke a 
Iilo«>d*vessel, and Hick unto death. Word was brought to Ladj 
Kathleen, uud she, (Meapiiig and defying the guardians of her virginity, 
to w‘]]oni tliu |>rohp4!i'te(l marriAge whs an abominaCion, straightway 
set I'orlli nnaerompunied, for Milan, and arriving there nursed tier lover 
day and night, till he iliitd with his head upon her bosom ; nnd the world 
talked, and Lady Kathleen tnnied wilder Ilian ever, and grew more reck 
]e!4S and bitter in lier spmdi; but for all that, slin lived unmarried till hot 
d(‘atli. However, she was not near her death yet, but living merrily, 
humewhal bharp of tongue, and sceptical of thought, but with a worm 
heart lying underneath. 

There are other people beside these; Margie Seton, for example, 
who at p. 42 is “a tall, stately girl,” and at p. 87 has a “ little 
graceful figure.” Also we have her sister Blanche, who has 
“ sad, brown hair ”; and Dudley Wyldo, an artist, who “ had a 
beautiful faro, clear olive colour, with great wonderful eyes, 
neither grey nor brown, but so deeply dam they looked almost 
black.” Moreover thei« is a wonderful deerhound, Roswal by name, 
who is DOW a “ dumb, drcuriiless dog, upon whom liiamond was 
wasting a hundred soft kisses and caresses,” and now drops 
'•* meditatively into a series of day-dreams.” 

I’eople do and say odd things in the world of high life depicted by 
the author. Miss Liddell, a “ tall, aristocratic girl,” is “ anxious to 
find out who was Lady Diamond's now ^ pal; " ladies “ surge 
out of tl»e dining-room iu n soft white wave”; Diamond comes 
“ sf»ftly down tho old broad staircase, like n little white bird, out 
of what seemed an abyss of shadow and dark-fretted carving.” 
Ih‘iun, who is at pi*esent Uonoumhlo and is to bo Lord Kilcoran, 
uses the coarso shing of “ quite the dog ” when sneaking to 
his betrothed, Diamond, the young lady who is like a little 
white bird, nnd who comes out of an abyss of dark fretted carving. 
Narrow lancet windows are set so liigb in the wall that “ they 
only shed a pale-coloured ray on the top of her fair hood”; and 
a gong “booms.' Dudley WyIde, the artist with rite “great 
wonderful oyes,” who has been sent down to finish his friend’s 
]>ortrait of Diamond, and who has already seen that young lad3r as 
“apicturo fresh and beautiful as a new-created Idyll,” springs 
“ forwunl with a cry of recognition ” when ho sees her lialf-linished 
portrait on the etisel; and on another occasion starts up with 
a “low cry of delight that was almost bewildered” when she 
appears iu an old brocade, dressed for the picture of Duchess May, 
which be dcsigtis to paint. 'But as her hair is done up iu the old 
way—probably “ coiled in a small golden heap " at tJie back of 
lior he^—ho hoseuclies her to lot it down. She does so, “ aud it 
full in a pale yellow shower over her, white, slender form, drooping 
till it reached her knee’’; “but ho to(tk the shining maze (sKt) 
of hair with gentle reverent iiauds, and softly twisted it into a 
long thick cable, that streamed down like a golden rope towards 
the floor.” Diamond herself, if as dainty as a little while bird iu 
form, is somewhat too brusque of speech, considering all things, 
“ The Sotons bo hanged 1 ” she says once with energy; she 
enjoins her mother, whom yet she loves, to shako hands with 
Ma^ie Seloti “ like a lady and a Christian ”; and when dis¬ 
puting with her faUiei about her rupture with her cousin 
Brian, nnd liur determination to marry Dudley Wylde, she 
allows his “cold, contemptuous ridicule” to stir “all the wild 
Irish blood in her” to tne exteut of mimicry ao<l vulgar in¬ 
solence. “‘Pooh,’ indued,” she mimickud him, with a laugh 
as scornful as his own; “ keep your ‘ purth ’ iny lord, till you 
read your Times column the day after to-morrow! ” Hhe then goes 
to the window, kneels down by Roswal tlie deerhound, whom she 
kisses and calls darling, and to whom she confides the secret that 
she is going to be married. 

The styTu of this book is even worse than that of Pan¬ 
dora's Box, aud the taste is execrable. Wo have whole sentences 
tluvt are nut Konlencus at all; Lady Brian “ makes no hones ” of say¬ 
ing that she is engaged when she is not; T^ady Kilcoran turns to 
the “agonizing intricacies of who was to take in who to dinner”; 
Lady Kathleen makes her way through “ a surge of white tulle and 
blac|: cloth,” and “ not in the least taken abiwk,” says, “ I am in¬ 
terested in you, nnd an old woman like I am need not be ashamed 
of saying so ”; “ one of the characteristic features in ” L^y Kil- 
coraii is to hucoiuo absorbed in her book'; and Lovd^ Kihjoran, 
speaking of his cluugUler to his w'ih^, says, ** Tull her not to show 
her face to me. 1 shall be ready to kiU her if she maiches her in¬ 
solence into my sight.” Tho story, such as it is, is as silly as 
the method of telling it is disagreeable and vulgar* 


NOKTHCOTF/S KIMTAPIIS OF THE CATACOMBS.* 

fPO readers desirous of obtaining a clear and sufficient cou- 
X spoctufi of the epigraphy of the Oatecomba, and a fitting com- 

* Kpitajdts of tJu CatatxnobB ; or, Cftr/stkia Inter^ions in JiotM dwhiff 
dm First Four Ctmtarien. By the Kev* J. Northcote. D*D., Csnon 

of Birmingham. London ; Longmans & Ckf. iS78. 
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pleiMt to the Ramu Sotierranea 0‘id$ana and the other well* 
known works of the Commendatore De Roesi, Xh*. Northeote's 
present volume will doubtless prove bigbfy valuable, if only they 
study it with a reservation of their judKOient, and avoid being 
influenced hy the writer’s natural bias where the records of the 
inscriptions are made to corroborate distinctive tenets of the 
Church of Kome. In Uio preface we learn that it would have 
beoii long ago issued but lot the delay, still continued, in the 
npX)oamnc6 of the second volume of Do llossi’s “ Inscriptiuns •’— 
the coUertions of an eplgrapbist, in whom, the further he pro- 
CMcIci, the more entire, he says, hi'comes Dr. Northcote’a confi* 
dence and we cannot but think that, pending t^io non*appoarance 
of an o/it<s maffmm such as De liossi’s is likely U> prove when 
complete, this pilot-boat, so to speak, through the seas of early 
Christian epigraph may well be regarded as a boon. 

Ko argument was needed in the introductory chapter to 
justify tho use of epitaphs, nor ought it to surpriso us that of 
the hflcen thousand Christian inscriptions in Home during the 
first six centimes which De Kossi has studied, the tale is now 
not a seventh part of what it once was. Of a h undrod and seventy 
ancient ChriMtian inscriptions known from collections made in 
the eighth and ninth centuries—historical or monumental in cha- 
raclor, and mostly metrical-only twenty-six survive at Kome. 
Itoman topographies of tJie seventh century enumerate a hundred 
and forty sepulclires of famous niai'tvrs and coiifusHors, and only 
twenty inscriptions have been recovered as clues to these; and 
in like nmnuer, whereas sixty llishops of Komu wore certainly 
buried in its suburbs within Iho first six couluiies, of only nine of 
theae have the epitaphs come to light. The causes of this, wo ai'e 
told. IIni to be sought in tho dostructivo invasions of AUilauiid 
tlio?e who came aftor him; in the incuriousness of poiitilfs who 
triwislnUHl relics from the Catacombs, but left the inscvifitioiis 
where they were; and in the dispersion of these their most 
precious contents, amongst conventH, churches, nud private 
111iiseiuus, when in 1578 the (fatacomhs were rediscovered. ISot a 
few iu the inicrv^d Jiad sliarod the fate of the tcsselatcd pave¬ 
ments ; they Jiad been used to piece and patch, had been worn by 
nicii’n ft!i*i, or cut up and i-endored hopelessly fragniHutary. Of the 
revival of tlhristian taste which began with Bosio (circ. 1593 
A.li.) l>r. Norlhcote gives a useful introductory sketch, delailiug 
the titful actioii of tho Popes with regard to tho plan of a Lapida- 
riaii coUection in tho Vatican Library, which was never, except 
partially, undertolion until the beginning of this century, and then 
but imperfectly carriad out, with next to no classification or d iscriini- 
nfttion of Christian and Pagan epitaphs. It was i'ius IX. who 
fbundod the Christian Afuscum at the Lateral), entruslliig tho ar- 
jwigementof collections otpaiiitiiig and sculpture to Father Murclii, 
and of Christian epigraphy to De Kossi. Uither (lowed materials 
fixim the store-rooms of tho Vatican Library and the (f.ipitoliue 
Museum, with a selection of original epitaphs, and casts of others, 
from tho lApidarian Calleiy; and the arrangement by De Rossi of 
the whole was carried out in a compromise between the chronolo¬ 
gical and topogmphicul systems. As the author notes, it was 
after all "a solection, not from the entire treasures of anti¬ 
quity, but only from the fragments recoverable after the long- 
continued plunder of a wreck,” and needing confirmation und 
elucidation from tho vrritUm or printed copies of inacriptiona 
from tho days of Clvarloinagne dowmwards, of which, as well lus 
of De Rossi's collection, uu account is given in the remaiuder of 
the first chapter. 

Much curious information will be found in the second chapter, 
which records the chief features of ti visit to tho Lateran 
Aluseum.” We may remark, in iho first place, the great diversity 
of style, running from one extreme to the other of expert and 
clumsy epigi’iiphic achievement. According to Alommsen, incised 
epitaphs came from Greece, but many of those in tho (hitacombs 
are roughly scored with a nail or the rough end of a trowel, and 
many others, which am of course irreinovablo, and so not in tlu’ 
Aluseiira, written superficially iu red paint on Iho fresh mortar. t)f 
these not a few reuiaiu fresh and legible in situ. Another loature in 
the Ijfiteran (Jailer)' is the mixture of kinguagtjs and linguistic eba- 
racters on (be epitaphs—r.//. Latin and (Ireek strangely mingled, and 
i jRtin words written in Oreck characters. In one specimen, belong¬ 
ing to A.n. 345, all the letters are CJrcek, but only tkc first lino is 
of (J rock w'ords, the other two bcing J .atin. Accordi rig tr 1 )c Rossi, 
tln» UM) of Greek on ojiitaphs of l.lu? Catacombs bespeaks antiquity, 
and is jirosumptively anterior to tho middle of the third century ; 
and Dr. Northcote jjertineiiily cite-i Demi Alorivale'a theory that 
the primitive Church at Koino cmisirted nminly of Jc\\»*«.ad 
Greeks, though, as Christian Jews would speak Greek, and Greek 
was the langaage <ai the civilized world at Home, and even in 
]%U*8tine,^t do«8 not nec’osaariiy follow from the frequency of 
Greek imeriptions that the Church ‘^eontainod fow genuine 
Itoinans.’’ Ine ntixtni'e of characters of one language and words 
of another may be paralleled in the Mti'iiscan sepulchres, m well as 
on Vtigim momiments elsewhere, and ia iittnbut'ible probably to 
the ignorance of the engravtr, who must also bo held responsible 
for c orriijil, spelling, so common in all epigraphy, whether Roman, 
{Spanish, or Caiubro-Hritish. As the author auggents, the spelling 
partook fti Rome of a phonetic character, and foreshadowed bohuj- 
whai the formation oi modern Italis^. The disuse of the final 
oonBonant, e,ff, mvet rfetv, and the prolix of a vowel to help 
the pronuueifttion of «befoi'e a consonant, as ujm'itm for a/wWtiw, 
Audited as instances. Here, too, and frequently t^ooghout 
hlB Ike author dwells on the problen of the preaenoe of 
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the letters D.M., or of Fngaa iosoriptioiiSy IHt 

ManibtUf or Di$ Mmubui sacrum, on Ohriathui as SMO on 
heathen tombstones. It is exphuned that the letters, whi^ OfoW 
came into use under the earlier Coesars, grew to be ao aumi 
tho fttshion ns to be engraved beforehand on the engraveria stock 
for sale. Hence their occurrence on a Jett’s gravestone at 
Borne, and not improbably on those of careless or ill-iustrqcted 
Christians; but, even so, the proportion of iastances of the uafige 
on Christian inscriptions at Romo is not more than i in 375^ 
wherutis on Pagan epitaphs of the same period they are found 
in 95 cases out of icx). At Rome, as well os in other parts of the 
world to which Christianity had renched, the insertion of the 
sacred monogram of Christ between D. M. and S. seems indicative 
of an intentional qualification of tho sense. The letters axe not 
found on the oldest Christian inscriptions, but are mostly later than 
the middle of tho third century. l)o Rossi believes them to stand' 
for Diffnas or Dulci Mamoria; though, when coupled with the 
monogram, they obviously stand for IJeo Mmvimo, The interpre¬ 
tation of tho letters D. M. A. Sacrum XL. in the inscription (p.23) 
is, after every attempt, still insoluble, though it afibrds Dr. Iforth- 
coto an opportunity of collecting the more or less wild guesses of 
would-be dociphei-ers. In the remaiuder of this chapter he ad¬ 
duces curious instances of minute ex ictness in the measurement of 
life as recorded on these epitaphs,and describes the general arrange¬ 
ment of tho inscriptions in this gallery and the walls of its open |)or- 
tico. Three columns contain the specially sacred inscriptions, being 
either public monuments of the Christian religion or inscriptions 
1.0 individual martyrs; and these are all not earlier than the age of 
(kuistantino. The rest are of three clai^ses—tho first and last 
chronological and topographical, the intermediate class miscel¬ 
laneous. TIjw earliest of tho first class data«i back to A.D. 71; tho 
t^ccoud, in Greek, to a.d. 238. The third, with a mere name and 
date, is A.D. 273. An analysis of the earlier symbols on epitaphs 
shows tho dovo, with or without the olive bmuch, of very frequent 
occuiTonce in the latter part of the fourth century, nud the figure of 
tho di.'ccascd uplifting his anus in prayer at the same period. The 
” fish ” and “ anchor ” occur only on an epitaph of A.u. 234 ; tho 
monogi'cm of Christ not before 331, with tho addition in some in- 
suuices of “ In signo ” between two palm bronchos, or the letters 
A and S 2 (in a.t>. 362-71), or of 11 . M., in one instance given in full 
'Mloum iSlemoriio” (.a.1). 343). As regards the phraseology of 
tho inijcriptions, it appears that all dates afibrd examples of tho 
dead represented as asleep; in some, nud those late instances, os in 
“ an cterual homo.’’ “ In pace ” came into vogue at the middle or 
latter end of the third century, and is found either alono or with 
the ijidieative form quiescit." Extrav.agant laudation in epitaphs 
appears specially to characterize post-Cunstantiulan inscriptions, 
ihiBsing o^er further details of a visit to the Lateran we 
must glance at the third chapter, on the “ Ohronoltigy of the 
Inscriptions/' and still more briefly at tho chajiter which 
follows on Pagan Kpitaphs, Tho iormer surprises tho inex¬ 
perienced reader with the paucity of dated epitaphs in the 
first lour centuries, which, as the Catacombs ceased to be used for 
burials in a.1). 410, are the limit of our present survey. For half 
a ('ontiiry before that date cemeteries above ground, over the 
Catacombs and around the basilicas, had begun to be mode, so that 
both sources mny bo resorted to for a chronological survey, the 
result of which gives but thirty dated epitaphs to the a^e before 
Constantino, ten to his reign, seventy to the time of hia sons, a 
dozen or so to the roign of Julian, and some three hundred to the 
interval between liis deatli and the capture of Rome by Alaric. 
In liieso circumatauces it is natural to look for the more ancient 
inscrijitioiis among the much more numerous undated class; and 
a statement of Alommsen’s method of dealing with siiniinr Pagan 
nidunmcnts, and of Du Rossi’s way of treating Christian undated 
inscriptions (pp. 39-40), furnishes the student with the means of 
appi*oximttting to the ago of such memorials within half or a 
(puirter of ». century. Did any given monument belong to the ages 
of persecution or ‘ to tbe end of the fourth century ? One test 
of the former would be purity and simfjlicity, others ** secret 
s)mibols/’ tho use of tbe Ureek alphabet, pious exclamations, and 
certain special phrases; whilst the mass of the’ latter would present 
dates of Ji|o, death, and burial, laudatory epithets and afiected 
I f’ontinientj in lieu of the earlier pious expressions, while emblems 
of tho Church’s triumph would be found in place of tho earlier 
symbols botokeniug a Church under persecution. As might 1 ^ 
expected, the latter class prevails in the open-air cemeteries, and 
tim study of De Rossi’s 1,340 iiscriptions subsequent to tiie 
conversion of Constantine will prove how few exceptions to the 
now style, as indicated above, ai-e to be found in that elaborate 
collection. According to De Rossi, a crucial point of difference 
, was the number of names-never three, and rarely two—after the 
: third century, and the novel character of‘^cognomina” in post- 
I Constantine ages; and the same authority traces with probability 
! various families, so to speak, of epigrapbic monuments, ijfeographicaUy 
and chroDologicidly limited; as e.ff. while the Ohristmns of Oapiia 
inscribed over their dead the language of fidtfa, ** Hie reqdescit 
in somno pacis,” tho Benevontines, in less distinctly Christian 
terminology, wrote ** Hie situs est.” Of tbe chapter on 
epitaphs we must bo content to say that it contrasts theabsefioe of 
expresi^ioos of future hope on Pagan tombstones with tine Christianas 
I hope lull of immortality, l^me epigraphic ibrmnlo 

j dilate on the disappointments and toilsomeiiess of fife, or offset 
a munty indifference to it. Dr. Novthcote appears to run a 
I needless tilt at Juvenal, however, at the dose of his 
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when ]ie adduoee from tho Fb^ emtaaks praise of the domestic 
Tirtnes of \fomen, aad a ^esmng ^pky of all the homely aod 
natural affeotiona; fot taeso might not incooceiTahly have 
Houriahed in many Boman dwellings with a depravi^ 

in otheis justifying to the fall the gt^ satirist’s hideous ^rtrait 
of sodatl me and manners. The two opposite extremes might 
perhaps he found to co-exist hi soma modern capitals. 

Hitherto we have dwelt on those chapters which discuss the 
nomher^ character, and chronology of the epitaphs of the Oata- 
^ eomhs. In what remains we must say somewhat of Hr. Nurtb- 
' cote’s deductions as to their teaching. And, first, as to their 
4 ;enchiiig about Death and the Dead.” Doubtless, tho most ancient 
examples, however brief, breathe a confident assurance of the ad¬ 
mission of the faithful into eternal life, or in some coses ask jieace, 
light, refreshment, and rest in God and Christ for the souls of the 
departed. It is plain, too, that the later tho date the less fervent 
and frequent are the Obiistian formula), because what had now 
become the religion of the majority was more languid, conventional, 
and perfunctory. But, to cite an obvious instance, the terms 
fiepoititiiSf in the sense of consignment to tho earth as a 

sacred deposit entrusted to God’s keeping until tho resurrection 
—which were so common that they came to be signified by the 
abridged forms of D. and DP.—abundantly prove tho pervading 
faith in the resurrection, whilst expressions occur on many inscrij)- 
tions invoking or predicating “ pkee,” “ refreshniont,” and “lil'e 
with God,” as if in customary phraseology. But the langungo of 
■ 'Jhristian epigraphy, on Dr. Northcoto's showing, is curiously 
igainst tho doctrine of an iiitonnediate state between death 
* ‘and resurrection, and coincidos rather with tho view of Paulin us 
of Nola, representing a host of saints going forth to ivceivu 
the soul 01 St. Felix just departed from the body and ron- 
diiciing it directly onA triumphantly to tlio throne of (lod. 
A r epitaph quoted at p. 90 in support of this view, and agree¬ 
ing with the language of Pnideiitius, “in exsequiw defuiicti," 
hrmthes language that migiit be judged tantamount to tho mention 
in the Itoiuan Liturgies of “Abraham's bosom,” and other echoes 
of the doc! riiie of Purgatory; but we mny quote fromthw doL*eaHt‘d 
iuithov of Hisioriti awl Monnmmdal Itomo a slatoment which, 
ciuuing from one whom a disposaioiiato study of the evidence 
t»f tho C’atacomba had led back to tho Anglican communion, 
may bo ivceived with confidenco as to both “ Praycm for tho 
Deed” and bdic.r in Purgatory. “Among 1,374 epigraphs," he 
writes, “ edited by De L*OBsi in vol. i. of his great cmupUatiori, 
we do not lind. ono in which such prayer is distinctly utun-ed. or 
tho belief in a state of purgatorial Buffering is exproa^ed. . . 
'\Vh(?re the customary formula ‘ in piw‘,e’ is united to a verb, and 
that verb is not abridged, it is the indicative prosont, past, or 
future, uot the optative, mood wdiich is u.scil in all tho earlier 
evniuples—vixit, rece.ssit, ruqniescit, «loriuit.” And ho adds, 
what is patent to students <»f Oliiistian epigraphy, that “ in many 
epitaphs the dead are decliu’tjd to liavo passed immediately into tho 
prosoncu of tho Deity and a state of bliss.” We do no moie than 
justico to Dr. Noriheoto when we recognize his endeavour to 
set doivii fairly the testimoiiy of the most ancient epitaphs in 
resiiect of prayers to the ssints anil tho interchange of prayers 
betwivt the dead and the living. Tho justification of the latter i.-* 
rather weak (see pp. 95 ‘6j, and we hardly see that Pope Damasus's 
couplet in his inscription in honour of fcJt. Agnes, in which ho 
invokes that eminent martyr’s jirayers, though it may prove “ in¬ 
vocation of martyrs’’ to be an act of devotion not conlinod to tho 
ignorant, uood leconimend the practice beyond the range of those 
who accept Papal infallibility. In tho chapter on “ Dogmatic 
Allusions/* which tho author fairly says are less to bo 
expected in epigraphy than in other and less brief documouts, 
it is stoted that they amply confirm the belief in the tliree 
persona of the Trinity euuiicialed in our Greeds; and intvr 
alia we may remark on tlio scant mention of the “ Angels ” in 
Christiuii cpigrapliy, in comparison with tli© far more frequent men¬ 
tion and invocation of the inartyrs. On some tombstones the 
festivals of one or otlier of these are cited as a plea for tho martyr’s 
intorcei'Sjou, because tho death or burial-date was coincident. 

Other chapters fumisli curious aiuk doubtless generally trust¬ 
worthy evidence as to poiuts of discipline and practice, and also as 
to the question of symbols used in epigraphy. The volume 
may be confidently commended to tho perusal of inquiring readers, 
•especially if studied in conjunction with Mr. 0 . J. Hemans’s 
jtatorie and Monum&nial Homc^ or Dr. McOauVs OuHttlmi 
Epigraphy Fird Hix CtmtuiHvB^ or, above all, De Rossis 

great works. 


CHRISTMA$ BOOKft^ 

V. 

rilHE oleveroat illustrators of books seem this year to have 
JL reserved their powers for the old familiar nursery legends. 
We have already spoken of Mr. Orpe’s Eaby$ B&uqucij a work 
which collectors, if they are well advised, will carefully. Tho 
hands of children soon wear out the pages of their favourite works, 
and in a few years the Ihi^’a Bougutit will be venr rare. The 
delicate ingenuity of the design, the pretty mbrics, wul bo thought 
hiighlv of by amateurs BtiU unborn; and the same prophecy may 
be made about Mr. Qaldeoott'e Jshn Qdpin and Zfimss that Jtm 
BaSt O^utledlge and Sons). Mr, ChOdecott Jkoa a laigei hamottr 


than Mr. Oiane ; he looks more at what is teal; he revives a fief 
old English world of rosy-cheeked men and maids. His rival 
prefers the quaint nnd sUm French figures of the years just before 
the Revolution, who move modishly in the fashioname minuet. 
Nothing can be more esSuntiaJly 'Georgian than the BriBah 
yeoman who, in Mr. Caldecott's frontiHpieoe, is pointing to the no 
letH) Georgian house that Jack built. Pray obaorvu the excitement 
of the youngest child, who is toddling into this mansion as 
mythical as the bouse of Atreus, but full of more agreeable 
traditions. The inquisitive air of the rat, who has half crept out 
of his hole, and has just snieil the malt, is worthy of an intelligent 
Radical who has spotted a discrepancy in a Blue-bouk. The 
stealthy approach of tho civt is a mnsloriy design; but tho dog, 
with his eye on the cat (p. 12), is, if possible, a more diverting 
study. The careless and complucont air of the dog himself, %vheu 
the cow with the crumpled horn is almost on him, is a warning 
to all self-satisfied victors. It i) just iu this way that a colossal 
blunder steals on a Ministry which has just revelled iu a vast 
majority. How the milkuiaid who was all forlorn yielded to the 
git}' advances of the man all tattered and torn niny bo learned 
from some very lively drawings. No one could have resisted a 
wooer so jolly and so tiSHured of victory, John Gilpin plcusos us 
scai’ctily so much; but the poem recalls tho fact that a hutulrod 
years ago tradesmen prospered on short allowance of holidays:— 
wofldcd wp have Imh'ij 
T heso tvvioStvii t^'ilious vuiuv, ynt wo 
No holMav liftvfi soon. 

Tho most intorestiug of the dnvwings ropresenta Gilpiu’.s flight 
through a villago, with goitse,ctlugs, children, and pretty milkmaids 
flying from before his face. 

With the pictures in Mr. Crano’s i^uAwal Cindt^rellti (Goorga 
Routledgu and .Sons) w<^ are already, we think, familiar. This 
fuvourile story may now bo put on tho domestic ntugo im an opera. 

Mr, Jjongfellow 8 l^osms are publishud in oluvtm liiilo volumes 
in an oriiamenhil case Routledge and fejoiis). The typo ia 
clear, but the dwsaiiafiod heart of mau craves for a wider margin. 

The. Fairy Land of fieienae (Arabella Buckkiy. J'lclwajd .Stan- 
fiird) is so iutertisting that, having once opened it, we do not know 
how to leave oil’ reading. Tho eutiro and iihdoluto nenhet of scienco 
tliTovgU the greater part of life may be reconiiucmlul, qh much os 
tho study of whist. Just as thing.s at largo begin to pall, poetry 
to bore, and novels to weary the aj.!:od, scienco becomes diverting. 
The Fitinf Land of SmtivOy however, will iiilerost childroii as iimim 
as conteiiariuus, and we leave it with a boq^o of {lossassing vast and 
almost unholy knowledge about glaciers, tho sun, the sea, aud otlier 
matters j/reviou&fy taken, as it wore, for granted as ultimate facia. 

lHctnn»(im F.arope (OoBwdl, Fetter, and Galpiu).—Tho latest 
volume of Hcturenque Europe appears even belter tllan the one 
which wo noticed a week or two ago. The more delight of tho 
type and paper to eyes weuriod with much reading of Ohvistmas 
books is great, and the wiioie get-up of tiie hook is us good as it 
can possibly bo. By men na of its pages one rmiy visit or revisit 
for a briei snaco all kinds of altnictive scenes, and forgot for a 
little while wnat was called by a Frenchman, not the cliinal^ hut 
the misfm-tuno, of England in winter. Among many admii’able 
illustrations we may point specially to the (acellent one of 
Pont-en-Iioyans at 'p. 17, and to that of tho road to Anacapri 
at p. 70. 

Little Wideawake /Vf/wres (Mrs. Sale Barker. Koutloflge and 
Sons) are very brilliant pictures indeed, very vigorous, very 
apt to excite the curiosity of infants, an<l to suggest luiry tMes to 
governesses and moihurs. No book could bo a belter present fur 
aniateui'B of three or four years of age, unless indeed Vhmu (same 
publiehors) is pr(>ferred. 

Bihle Bioyraphirs (Uov. "VV. E. Idttlewood. Marcus Ward aud 
Go.) are simply and clearly told, and not disagreeably illustrated, 
iu tho German slylo, A more impressivo picluro of the fall of the 
towers of Jericho' -grerit thick towers tiimliling Indplessly about— 
has seldom been designed. There is great roalisiii in the picture 
of Absalom caught in the thicket. 

The Olivistmus Number of tho GrnphieU so good that wo really 
do uot know which of its excellences is most admirable. It con¬ 
tains a perfect gallery of coloured, and pleaHtmtly coloured, prinUi. 
“Granamother’s Elopement” and “The Tug of Warfare per¬ 
haps, on the whole, tiie most successful, but the Illustration of 
Mr. Dutton (cook’s tale is also extremely clever, Hevoral of the 
pictures well deserve t(» bo framed. It would bo a pity if so much 
skin and taste wore to share the fate of rdd pcriodicfils. 

The Mystcriom Babies, and ot/ter Slorh-s (Alice Noato. 
Remington).—Tins is a most ladylike book. The heroines are all 
exquisitely beautiful in theii' ilifl'eroni ways, with “ orbs ” of 
“azure,” brown or grey, and are “robod ” in garments of wonderful 
kinds, which are described at grtiat length, Their conversation is 
also in keeping with their personal appearon(;o, for they alwayjl 
say “ ’tis ” and “ nay.” The first of lliose eleg.'Mit creatupes to 
whom we are introduced is Mura Heath or, more properly, Rob^ 
I’Estrango. The fact of her oxistenco has been suppressed by 
wick^ uncle, who handed her over, logolhor with a set of rubies, 
to her mother’s sister, while ho enjoyed Mmua property. Twenty 
years later she is discoveuiHi by^ aid of the rabies, and after some 
whoUy unnecessary complications, marries the fiimily baronet. 
The other storir^s ^ much of the soiue ealihro. They each con¬ 
tain a perfect galaxy of beauty, and there is much manyiiig and 
gfying m macna^ie. 

Luot^i a Story wiOmi « CHm (The ObBiMe 
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Number of the ^‘Geutlemaii^s Annual,” by Albany de Fonblanque),— 
H there te no crime in Mr. Fonblanque'e etory, there ie a s^i deal 
of meannesa, though of a very amunng description. The hero, 
James Probyn, is represented as the elare of a wharf, which had 
long been the property of his family. He detests the wharf, but 
does not like to get rid of it. Still, aa the author remarks, “ he had 
that choice dower of Parliamentaiy oratory * three courses ’ open 
to him. let. To endure what went on at the wharf, if it could not 
be cured; and. If it could be cured, to cure it; 3id. If 
it could be neither cured nor endured, to cut the whole concern.** 
As he can make up his mind to do none of these things, he 
a manager, Captain Tarrant, a retired naval officer, in 
whosH daughter Mary Probyn takes an interest. This clever girl, 
wiinm poverty has forced into an appreciation of riches, is very 
well drawn. Her hard self-reliance causes her ruin. She refuses to 
listen to the warnings of her friend l4idy Kingclerq, whose own 
happiness has been nearly wrecked by a certain handsome Charlie 
Willis, hut allows herself to fall in love with that scamp, and to 
be deceived by his promises of reform. We will not disclose the 
which is cleverly managed. 

Draiving-Jt^m Aum»e 7 nent 8 (l*rol’es8or Hoffmann. Routledge). 
It seems a pity that Professor Hoffmann should have taken so 
much trouble to explain games which have been familiar to most 
people from their earliest years, unless indeed they never played 
^auii'S at all, and then the task would probably have hut little 
interest for them. Why “ Stage Coach ** should ever have been con¬ 
sidered an amusement has boeu a mastery to most intelligent 
luiiuls; and Professor Hoffmann says nothing to enlighten us. His 
explanations of card games ore clearly given; but ho is not to be 
congraiulatod on the subjects ho suggests for Tableaux Vivants. 
W^’' are at n loss to imagine why any human being should talte so 
much trouble as the arranging o’f a tableau involves merely to re¬ 
produce os naturally as possible **Tbo Tar's Farewell,” *‘The 
Bachelor” or “ Faith,” as represented by a woman kneeling at a 
croJ-R. Still, the book is largo, and may bo found useful by very 
imimaginative mothers who need amusements for their young 
people. 

‘I'he iJimppeai'anre of Jeremiah Itedivoi'fh (Uoutlcdge's “ Christ¬ 
mas Annual,” Mrs. J, II. Jiiddcll).—Whatever may bo Mrs. 
lliddell’s defects aa a story-teller, she certainly possesses the 
power of carrying her readers with her. The JuiMnpjyenrance of 
Jet'emidh Redworth is a fair example of her talent. When we 
have finished the book, we begin to feel that the tale is, after all, 
very slight, and the catastropbe somewhat tame; but while 
reading the story no one will be troubled with any such re¬ 
flections. The people are real people, though forced by all kinds 
of agencies,^ including siiperrmturtil ones, to act in various ab¬ 
normal ways. It would be unfair to unravel the mystery which 
hung round the fortunes of Mr. Kedwortb, but the etory of his 
ndventuros will be found a pleas^int companion for a Christmas 
railway journey. 

The Myatenj of Roaring Meg (B. L. Farjeon. Tinsley).— 
Novel-readers nro now almost os well acquainted with California 
as with their own birthplaces. Since Mr. Hrot Ilarte introduced 
us to the rough life and rougher virtues of Koaring Camp every 
aero of this quarter of tho globe seems to have l^en made the scene 
ot a story. In The Mystery of Roaring Meg Mr, Farjeon nowhere 
actually JocHiia:c8 his story, but California is trotting in his head, 
3 Ir. Farjeon lacks Mr. Bret Harttfs power to iutefest, and to give 
the dtdimto touches that made the fortunes of .lohn Oakhurst so 
fascinating, lloariug Meg was a river and a woman, and, as far 
as we can make out, a township. Tho identity of names must 
have proved rather confusing in the long run. The story of Meg’s 
adventures is interspersod witli a hind of silly rhapsody about two 
ppirit lovers on a rock which in no way bears on the tale. The 
iAuatrations do not demand high praipe. 

St, liichiJas (** Scribner’s Illustrated Magazine.” Sampson Low 
and Co.)-—It was in this magazine that Miss Alcott’s story of 
Under the Zi/«cs, which we have alreudy'prnisod, was puhlisued. 
'The }ieriodical contains much good matter, and amongst tlie best 
papers is a slietcli of boys’ life in Mexico, entitled “ Monte Monte¬ 
zuma.” The facts are boiTowed from the picture-writing of tho 
Mexicans, and the tale is illustrated with copies from thoir 
Besides the stories there arc the usual number of anagrams, 
acrostics, and riddles, which are supposed to sharpen the wits 
and to give pli‘asiu«e to the minds of children. 

tiiildrenis Theafricais (Koitli Angus. Routledge).—^Mr. Angus’s 
book will doubtless be welcomed by all who ore anxious to find 
plfl3s suitable fur their children to act. 

Ciivle Joes Stories (KnatchbuU-Hugessen, M.P.)—Mr. Knatch- 
bull-nugc.sgen is not a successful writer of fairy tales. His imagi¬ 
nation is too lumbering, and his attempts to weave ancient fancy 
with modern fact only result in a hopeless jumble which is neither 
graceful nor amusing. In “Zac’s Bride,” for instance, which 
opens fairly enough, the story is quite spoilt by tte facetious 
names, tho introduction of a dea ex maekmd in the shape of a 
fairy, and the very unpleasant plot. This consists in the scheme 
of tiie King to rid himself at a blow of his ennui apd his deformed 
daughter Belinda by making her tho prize of 'a pig-race. The 
rest ot the story is occupied in relating how the emer princesses 
tell in love with the fortunate pig-rider| and of their efibrts to 

“ hardly a suitoble suMect for 
cbddfisti to dwell on. s 

n» If Omrimiom (W. H. XmgrtoD. 

Wge).—Tw Seven Ohampiong of ancient story would hardly 


know themselves in the new gmse under which th^ are set ^arth 
by Mr, Kingston. St. Patriot ia made to say **Ochr* sad ti^ 
with a brogue, St. Denis has a squire called Ls Orapeau, while 
St, Georges attendant rejoices in the name of De Fiatyooffi. 
Altogether the Knights have a hmI-fellow<*weU,-met air about them 
to which we are quite unaccustomed in any of the old legends, 
and we think most readers will agree with us in pre&rriiif ,our 
nursery version. 

The Finding of the Ice-Quem (Frank Barrett. Tinri jj) is more 
fanciful than interesting. After many improbable adventores, the 
story ends up with a grand transformation scene, like a panto* 
mime. 

The Rook of Epigrams (W. D. Davenport Adams. Routledge). 
Mt. Davenport Adams has compiled a very long book, but he 
has not contributed much to general literature. Nearly all the 
epigrams that are good in his hook are familiar to every one, and' 
the less known ones are, for the most part, very dull. 

No prettier child’s book has appeared this Ohristmss than Miss 
Geralaine’s Butt’s Esther (Marcus Ward and Oo.) The pictures 
are as dainty as old French paintings on china snuff-boxes. 

Life and Adventures in Japan (H, Warren Clark. Nisbet and 
Go.) is by a writer who knows that picturesque country well, and 
can describe it in a simple and lucid style. We have seen no work 
on Japan more full of information. 

The book of all books for boys, and for many men, is the illus¬ 
trated edition of St. Zohds Sketches of the WUdS^rU and Natural 
History of tho Highlands^ just published by Mr. Murray. They ’ 
whose hearts are with the grouse and deer and salmon, the wild¬ 
cat and the ptarmigan, will delight in the drawings which adorn * 
Mr. St. Johne charming book. 

The White Lily of the Great. Sahara ( 0 . H. Eden. Marcus 
Ward and Oo.) has adventures enough to make a hoy almost in¬ 
different to a disappointing thaw which woila the skating. 

There are adventures, too, in The Mack Crusoe (From the 
French of Alfred S^guin. Marcus Ward and Oo.); but we can¬ 
not say that they greatly interest us. We have also received 
Six Months at the Cape (R. M. Ballantyne. James Nisbet and Co.); 
What an Old Myth piay Teach (Leslie Keith. Marcus Ward 
and Co.), a book which Mr. 0. von Olehn has illustrated with a 
good deal of poetical fancy; and Through Bikde Lands (Philip 
Hchaff, D.I). Nisbet and Co.), a popular account of travels in 
Egypt, the Desert of Sinai, and the Holy Land. 

Vanity Fair Album contains amusing caricatures, imd still more 
amusing blunders. Mr. Forbes was never editor of the Scotsman) 
and, if Mr. Morley began to edit the Fortnigtitly Review at the ago 
of tvi'enty-one, and is now forty, his editorship must have begun 
its career in 1859, “ which is absurd,” as Euclid harshly puts it. 


FRENCH CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

1. 

TOURNAIj d'un Volontaire dun An (Vallery-Radot. Biblio- 
^ thfique d’Educalion et do Rderdation. Hetzel et Cxe.)— 
M. Vnllery-Radot’s “Journal of a Volunteer,” which has re¬ 
ceived the honour of being crowned by tho Academy, and is 
illustrated by M. P. Philippoteaux, is a work full of interest and 
amusement. Tho author was one of those young men who, l^ing 
obliged to leave whatever profession they are following to serve in 
tho army for a certain time, are fortunate in being able to reduce 
that time to a year by enlisting under the title of volunteer and 
paying fifteen hundred francs. In theory there may seem to be 
something anomalous or illogical in this arrangement; but in 
practice it appears to work remarkably well. M. VoUery-Rndot’s 
volume confirms all that we have heard from young Frenchmen 
who have gone through the some experience as to the excellent 
efi'oet of the system in various directions. It was in its early 
days that the author served, and, when be and his brother volun¬ 
teers arrived at the camp of Avor, where they were to go through 
their apprenticeship to sol^ioring, aU the re^lor soldiers turned 
out to look at them, saying to each other, “ Venez voir lea guinse 
cents frtoeos'' M. Vallexy-Hadot had left hia place as secretaxy to 
M. Buioz, of the Revue des Deux Mondes, to turn volunteer, and 
he found himself placed, when be was taken to hia quarters, 
between a sculptor and a young druggist. The sculptor soon 
sketched off a caricature of him, the drupgist placed at his dis¬ 
posal all the contents of his little medicine-chest, and the three 
Boon became excellent friends. The record of a general conversa¬ 
tion among all tho tenants of the room gives a lively and pleasant 
picture of the good-fellowship which naturally sprang ^ between 
people of tho most difi'erent bebogings and tastes. The minse 
cents francs were set to work, like anybody else, at scrubbing 
floors, scouring pots and pans, and so on ; and at fi^t 
their comrades who had been brought up to work of the kind 
watched them with the hope of getting some fun out of their 
expected disdain for such empbyment. But as soon os they 
saw that most of the volunteers really meant busineas they weto 
anxious to help rather than to laugh at them. A young 
Breton seeing the author struggling with a large broom oame 
up and took it from him saying, “ You axe Hot used to this 
kmd of work.” “I shall be soon.” "Give me the broom; you 
shall write a letter for me is exohenife*’’ On another oceaMOn 
when M. Vallery-Radot was told off to the "oorvde doF*^** 
an old soldier oame up to him to see If he woifld dbm w 
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fatigud. Finding that he was not at all inclined to do so the idea, for which the family doctor preacrihed an axoelloDt nzned/. 
yetemn became confidential^ and told him what he and his com- The adventures of Chariot and Mimlle were even more sarpriaing 
rades had thocgbt when they first heard of the quinte cent$ francs, than those of M. Jules Verne’s heroes. Aftat various extreoraioaiy 
**Our ofiicen told ua,” he said, ** that we should have mixiog escams by fiood and Udd, in which was included a desperate pur* 
wiA UB as ordinary private wldiers young men of good family suit V certain Mongo-tout-Cru, the captain of a fierce hana of 
and education, and they advised us to be a little careful in our brigands, they cwue, in the midst of a thick forest, upon a placard 
conversation. And" when you came with your shiny hats and bearing the inscription:—AmMque du Sud. Triou dos Net- 
boots and SMmed afraid to wet your feet in walking about the Rouges. Quartier des Botes V^rocas.” Chariot’s onthu- 
camp, wo said to each other:—' ne fora jamais decorviSes, ^,a.’ sitism, which had been oozing out ever since ho began his 
But we agreed that of course you would get your orders just travels, entirely disappeared when he came to this realization 
like ^e rest of us, and that of course you would all want to get of his dreams; but ho had many more trials to endure before the 
substitutes. The old fellow who started this idea proposed tliat gijuoral of the Francs-Cajura army rescued him and his com- 
none of us should ever agree to do your work under twenty stms, panions from the attacks of the Noz-Rouges, from whom they had 
and to this we all agreed. Next day we Imgan to find out our taken refuge in a tree. Tliis general, who advanced towards them 
mistake, and in a very short time saw that, except one or two, on a gorgeous chariot, oilbred to do everything in his power to 
„ none of you were shirkers. My comrades W'oii’t conle-ss this to yiui further OliarJot’s taste for travelling; but OWlot said that ho 
yet, ‘ parce quo, vous voyoz, ils ont le gosier sec et le nez long; wtuild rather go b-ick to home and to school, and a few minutes 
raais au fond ils peusent comine moi, ot ils trouveiit quo vous nvez afterwards found himself in the arras of his parents. How all 
bien fait’ Ho tliought you were dandio.n masquerading ns this came about young readers may be left to find out for them- 
soldiers for a year, but we see now that you roally have your selves. 

hearts in the work. You know,” said the old soldier as he left Lea Chaaaeurs de Cheaelurea (Mayne Reid. Rditlon spiiciale 

the volunteer, if you ever want a helping hand-“ You’ll a I’usago de la Jeuiiesse par S. Blandy. Dessins par P. Philip- 

give me one f<»r less than twenty sous P’’ r(iplied the other. “ Let p^oloaux. Bihliothftque d’Education et do Rderdation. Iletzel et 
us hear no more of that,” was the answer; “ I’ll do anything fiir Oio.)—In Les Chasseurs ds Vhevslures we recognize au old friend of 
you just as t would fur a AH this and much moi-e of<tho our boyhood, adorned with spirited illustrations and specially 

same kind is very nloasant, and most people will agree with the adapted for the use of ** the young person.” French schoolboys 
author that the good in the sy.stoin outweighs the bad. There are will no doubt be as delighted as unnumbered English schoolboys 
many minor points in the general regimental discipline which are have been with the stirring adventures of Haller, Saint-Vrain, and 
decidedly unnttrnetivo, and chief among them is the regulation their companions, as related by Captain Mayno Reid. 

* as to duolliug. Whatt'ver may be thought of the value of an Vie do PoUMieUe (Octave Feuillet. Petite Bibliotliftquo 
appeal to single comhit on certain occasiorw, scarcely any one will Blanche. Iletzebet Cie.)—We recognize a still older friend in M. 

E ive the law which compels two men who have had tho Fouillet’s delightful “ Life of Punchinello,” illustrated by M. 

test quarrel in quai't('rs to figlit out their diirereuco next Bortall. We remember well the pleasure which tho book gave us, 
morning, whether they have forgotten it or not, at the point of tho many years ago, in on English translation, but now learn for tho 
sword. It is true that these meetiug.s are generally harinle.s8, but first time that it is the work of no less a person than M. Octave 
they may by an accident become much the reverse, and tho author Feuillet. 

tells one very tragic story of two friends who, being compelled by Cent Itdcits (THistoire Natureife (Oh. Diion. Hachetto et 
this absurd rule to fight each other, tossed up to decide which of Oie.)—This is a charming book, full of admirable illustrations: 
them should be wounded, and gravely arranged a fight ending and tho desire to become acquainted with the letterpress may well 
witli a battemenff given by the winner of tins toss, and followed by serve as an incentive to the acquirement of French, 
a thrust which should just scratch the other's hand. Unfortunately Le Tour du jyfonde. A\mreati Journal dcs Voqaqes (Publid soils 
in the excitement of crossing swords the other missed his cue, la direction de M. Edouard Ch-irton ot illustrd par uos plus cdlftbres 
und by an injudicious pany so diverted his friend’s lunge that artistes. Dix-neuvi<Nine ann^e. Hochette et Cie.)—No less dc- 
Ihu point slipping on his blade pierced his chest and Icilled him. lightful in its way is the big volume of the Tour du Monde, the 
The captain of the author’s company, commenting on this story, first chapter of which takes us to l*era and the lost to the 
observed that such occurrences wore very deplorable, hut the duel Gaboon^ There is hardly a page in the book without an illus- 
woii not the less a necessary evil. “ If they had not tho whole- tration, and many of the drawings are excellent. Copious trans- 
aomo fear of tho cold steel before them,” ho said, “ the common lations are given from Mr. Stanley’s the Dari Continent^ 

soldiers would be constantly involved in disgraceful brawls with and from Sir George Nares's account of his Arctic voyage, 
each other. Such accidents happen no doubt, and tho officer who J)ans les Nun^cs. Impressions d'lme Chnise (IhScit lecueilli par 
has enforced the duel cannot hut foci thorn deeply. But I repeal Sarah Bernhardt. Illustr^ par Georges Olairin, Charpentier).— 
the rule of the duel is au evil, but au unavoidable one.” The story Mile. Sarah Bernhai'dt, not content with having added to her 
of the Jih de famUle who whs driven to desertion by the brutal celebrity as the greatest of living actresses tlie reputation ol‘ 
persecutions of a vulgar sergeant is in ils way even more tragic having decided talent and skill us a sculptor and designer, has 
than this, but this again is a rare occurrence. M. Vallery-Radot’s now, to borrow a phrase of our forefathers, “ commenced author.” 
book is excellent light reading, and has a deeper value for all Tho stor^ of her ascent in a balloon with MM. Olairin and Louis 
friends of tho Fruncli nation, in showing the hearty will with Godard is supposed to be told by a ebair, which hud been long 
which I'renchmen of all classes have set to work to repair their stationed near the great captive balloon, and which Mile. Sarah 
mi.slbrtuiies. Bernhardt insisted oil carrying up with her when she mode an un- 

Le C/itirmeur de Herpents (Louis Itousselet. Tlachette et trammelled excursion into the clouds. The chair’s experiences are 
Oie.)—This story, which is illustrated witli sixty-eight designs made incidentally to servo the purpose of laughing at various 
drawn on wood by A. Marie, opens, ns is fitting, with the intro- ridiculous stories circulated conceruiiig tho groat actress. When 
duction of the personage who gives its name to the book, a certain the party are fmrly started on their journey to the clouds, the 
Mali, who travels about with a basket-full of serpents, which are recital becomes sint^arly picturesque and amusing. Their descent 
upset during a struggle between him and an nlligator. When he talms place in an obscure part of the country round Paris, and they 
calls to them to come hack only one of them obeys, but that one is are received when they reach earth again bv a crowd of villagers 
a magnificent cobra called Saprnni, who once saved his life by and some rich landed proprietors of tho district. One of these 
fastening on a tiger which had sprung upon him. Tho promise of plumes himself upon recognizing each member of the party, and 
profuse adventure which these incidents give is fulfilled throughout iiaving received Dona 8ol ” with due honours, proceeds to address 
the hook. Mali, wlio lies in a wounded and fainting state on tho M. Olairin as M. Godard. When the true M. Godard comes up 
road after his encounter with the alligator, is passed contemptuously the others introduce him under the name of M. Clairin. The 
by Nana^Suhib and picked up and tended by a certain Hector proprietor misinterprets the name, and goes awa^ under the im- 

licmrquien and his sister. Then comes the Nana’s troacherv and pression that he has been introduced to M. Pernn. wondering at 

tho supposed murder of Hector’s father in a scetic of violence, the peat manager's ;^oath. There is a grant deal of cleverness in 
during which Hector’s sister disappears. Hector himself is saved M. Olairin's illustrations to this amusing little book, but he has 
by the grateful Mali, in whose company he afterwards goes only succeeded in fuiutly suggesting the likeness of MUc. Sarah 
through a wonderful series of perils and escapes, which lead In the Bernhardt. 

end to general happiness. La famille Martin, Histoire de Plusimrs Ours (M. Gdnin. 

JJn Capitame do Quinze Am (Jules Verne. BihUothSque Illustrations par Lati^on. Bibliotiidquo d’Education ot de Rd- 
d’Education et de Rderdation. Iletzel).—A second time wo find cnlation. Iletzel et Cie.)—It may be doubted whether anv bear, 
ourselves compelled, with regret, to condemn M. Judos Verne for except Mr. Horne’s famous Good-Natured Bear, has ever had so 
dealing in horrors. It is deplorable that so clover a writer should perfect a disposition as tho bear Martin and his family; hut such 
descend to so vulgar a device us this. But the purposes of recrea- doubts will not interfere with the interest of readers of his adven- 
tion ai^ certainly as little served by stories of the terrible cruelties tures, which are told with much pleasant humour. Ou one occar 
of savage monarchs as ore those of education by assuming the sion, having been sold by a young girl to whom he was (greatly 
spontaneous combustion of a living human body to be estaolished attached because her future husband had no place in which to 
as a possible fact. lodge him, he w'os taken round tho country by a travelling ehow- 

Vn DrOU do Voyage (Toxte et Dessins par Georges Fath. man. At his dehut he displayed all his accompUshments of 

Biblioth^uo d'Educalion et de Ildcrdation. Heizel et Oie.)—This mimicry because the things he had to represent fell in with 
hook may advantageously bo administered as an antidote to any his miliappy mood. But when he was wanted to mr- 
boy who has become so excited by M. Julcs Verne's or similhr form his great feat of dancing he entirely rafused. T^en 
books as to have a restless longing ibr a roving life. In the case on to another town, ho was surpidsed by seeing tbe walls 
of Obarlot, who, in company wiw his cousin Mimile, set out to covered with huge pictures of a brpwnbear in deadly confiiot with 
walk to America, this longing, roused by tho wonderful stories of ■ a man, and supposed that it must be a grizzly, with his sliUfc art** 
an A"ierican schoolfellow, w''as indulged until it became a fixed i fully dyed. Whei^tho hour of exhibition came, his master entered 
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hiB cage, and the band struelc up a warlike stmin of to- Inepiriting 
a nature that Martin could not help dancing, and danced till the 
whole audience was in fits of laughter. A private interview with 
his master afterwards convinced him that the pictures on the wall 
represented himself, and that he had been exacted to assume a 
ferocity foreign to his nature. \Ve are glad to iind that the master 
respected'his promise to treat hlartin well, and did not carry his 
rebukes further than w'ords, 

Sahara et Saftel (Eugfene Fromentiii. Plon ot Cie).— 
rion et Oie. issue a handsome volume by the late M. Fromciitin, 
the well-known painter, containing his record of an dans lo 
Sahara ” and an “nnnuo dans le Sahel.” The illustrations arc sup- 
pliod by M. Fromentiu himself and by MM. Ldrat Courtny and 
Bajon. 


GEIiMAN T.ITERATITKE. 

F ew foreigners of genius not nctually resident in England have 
been BO thoroughly adopted by the English ])coplo us Felix 
Mendelssohn *, whose corrfHipondenfe is probably more widely read 
and better appreciated hero than in his own country, klnglish 
lltoratuTo has been enriched by the }>raCtical naturalization thus 
accorded to one of the most lively, gmceful, and unaiFected masters 
of the epistolary style. This reputHtion, though hardly capable of 
receiving any considerable ac.cession, will not suffer from the ac¬ 
ceptable publication for which wo are indebted to iJerr ^ehastifin 
Honsel, the value of which, however, consists less in its additions 
to the body of Felix’s own letters than in its testimony to the 
accomplishments of one of the most remarkable feniilios that have 
adorned modern society. Intellectually Felix whs but little, if nt 
all, above the general level of his family, including the branch 
founded by his uncle Joseph. What gave him especial distinction 
was his exceptional musical faculty, an endowment which has 
hardly in any other instance been found compatible with so uni¬ 
versal a culture and exquisite refinement as that which he shai'od 
with the rest of his kindred. Herr Ilensel’s work, originally in¬ 
tended solely for family reading, consists mainly of short chapters 
on particular persons, or episodes in domestic history, illustrated 
by a rich collection of correspondence, for the most part hitherto 
unpublished, It introduces us to Felix’s sisters, Fanny, wife of the 
painter Hensel, and mother of the editor; liebecca, wife of the 
mathematician Dirichlet; Hensel and Hirichlet themselves, both 
remarkable personages; and Klingetnann, a young friend, whose 
letters, being written from tins country, possess especial in- 
tfxpost fbr English readers. ^ It is natural that family letters 
should be most frequently interchanged during periods of long 
fioparation, end hence the greater part of the Mendels- 
eonn correspondence consists of letters of travel, always spark¬ 
ling and genial, and distinguished by an intelligent apprecia¬ 
tion of the countries visited % tbe travellex’S. The most remark¬ 
able are those written by Mendelssulm from England, and his 
eister liehecca’s letters from Italy. Rebecca seems to have pos¬ 
sessed the more acute and masculine understanding of the two 
eisters, but Fanny Hensel appears the more interesting, at least as 
depicted by her eon. Both present interesting examples of the 
Semitic typo of intellect, polialied lo the highest degree, endowed 
with on almost infalliblo justness of poi-ceptiou, but equally exem¬ 
plifying that singular liniitation of power which has always pre¬ 
vented Jews from achieving any great work of art or imagination, 
except in the domain of music or lyrical poetry^ It i» with them 
as with the French language; tlio consummate perfection and 
accurate adaptation up to a certain point render the incapacity 
fer further progress the more conspicuous. These limitations have 
fortunately no dotrimenlal effect on the charm of familiar letters 
so rich as these in the two great liMpiisiles of lively observation 
and affoctiouate feeling. The work is further enriched with 
memoirs of some of the older uicmliers of the house of Mendelssohn, 
especnally tho illustrious Moses, whose biography is full of hardly 
credible examples of the odious and ridictilous oppressions to 
which Jews were liable in his time. It is also coloured with very 
elegant portraits, photogi'aphed from drawings by Hensel, of tl/o 
principal members of MeudelsKSohn s family, including his brothers- 
in-law and his wife. 

It is rather difliciilt to discover by what process of reasoning 
the occupation of the Hanuhian rrincipalitios by the Austrian 
troop during the (Jrijueau war can hi; deemed to constitute a 

f lorioQs pap^o in the annals of the occupying Power. The step may 
nve been judicious, though it is not easy to see what particular 
bejieJdt Austria derived from it; but the absence of risk and re- 
oistance implies a corresponding lack of military glory. Count 
'Wimpdeiif, however, seems to have persuaded himself that it was 
» fine thing for the Austrians to march into Bucharest, if only to 
march ont again, and persists in detailing a transaction essentially 
political in the formal, curt, and unreadable style of a professedly 
military historian. Ihe book is probably published as an indirect 
means of influencing public opinion in lUvtmr of the BoHiiiuii oc¬ 
cupation. Towards the end of it ho iidvocatos tho annexetiou of 
Boumania, with .a disregard of the principal element in the quentinn 
which seems to hhow that respect for the principle of nationalities 

* FamUie Afi’nrMsao/iN, i72y-i8j.7. Xuch JJrie/ni und Tftqt'bi/chern. 
Ton S. HenseL 3 13(k. Horlm: JJl'Iii’, Luinlou : \\ lUimus & ^iorgtUe. . 

f JSrtniurHngfa ant dvr WaUichvi iviUirvnd ihr UMVIzuntf dniHsh die 
OeeHmiehitehen Trnpptn m dtn Jahun Voti Aifiins (Iral'on 

Wirapflha. Wien: GereWs I.omlon : Wilutuns & NorguU-. 


hss not even yet been beaten into tho mei^ii of Anitrian 
military circles. Austria may BtiU have a paxi to play in the 
Danubian provinces; but, if it is to bo a profitable and honourable 
part, it must be that of the protector/not of the destroyer, of 
Koumanian nationality. 

The historical and political essays of F. von Woedi* make an 
agreeable volume, but are not either individually or collectively of 
very marked importance. The most elaborate and the moa^ in¬ 
teresting to English readers is one on the political condition of 
Franco after tho second restoration of Louis XVIII., th^ materials 
of which are principally derived from the Despatches of the I)uke 
of \yellington. Other papem, of Borae importance from the * 
peculiar means of information poBsessed by tho writer, relate to 
the ftfikirs of Baden; tiie introduction of liberal principles of 
adminis^ation after tho expulsion of the French, and tho career of 
the Minister Karl Mathy, which exposed him to the charge of 
political apostasy, hut was at all events einiuuntly useful to his** 
country. J’hero are also brief memoirs of Rotteck, the historian, 
and the statc'Bman and publicist Von Mohl. 

Herr Wilhelm Lausert was tho raris correspondent of an 
Austrian newspaper during the days of tbe Commune, and now 
publishes his diary kept at the period. It does not appear whether 
the exact form of the original has been preserved; we should 
fancy not, although the freshness of ocular observation is always 
recognizable. The writer seems ns impartial as can be reasonably 
exjiectod, and is careful to distinguish between the really high- 
minded though mistaken men, like Bolescluzo and Vennorel, 
whose en'or it was to confound tho cause of tho Commune with - 
that of tho Republic, end mere predatory adventurers like Bigault 
and Vormerach. Itis ullimatu conclusion is that the Commune. *. 
was useful to society as demonstrating two things—the utter in¬ 
ability of the lower orders to create anything, and the stability 
which the institution of private property has acquired in France 
owing to the general distribution ot property through all classes 
of society. 

Thomas and Felix Platter | of Basel, father and son, loft 
memoirs behind them which ore not only entertaining in them- 
plves, hut viduable as illnstrations of popular manners and customs 
in the sixteenth century. They have been frequently edited 
more or leas completely in a modernized dress, but now for 
tho first lime make their appearance, although with omissions 
and modifications in tho quaint original spelling. The elder 
Piatter was a printer at Basel, and subsequeutiy rector of a high 
school there. The younger w'asa physician, who received moat of 
his medical education at Montplier, which he describes very agree¬ 
ably. Roturning to his native city, he married and stilUod, and 
his account of Lis marriage is a pleasing idyl. Both memoirs are 
not only lively and interesting, hut honourable to the writers and 
tlieir country as characlerislic examples of the host side of the 
national character. 

The Life of the Emperor Theodosius § is undoubtedly worthy 
of record, but may perhaps bo thought to have been treated with 
too elaborate a minuteness Hr. Giildenpenning and Hr. Ifland, 
oBpcciully as their investigatjons do not tend to modify the ac¬ 
cepted judgment of liisto^. Any one, however, in quest of reasons 
for pronouncing Theodosius an honest, brave, sagacious, and in the 
main just and clement sovereign, will find them fairly and some¬ 
what painlhlly set forth in this very leanufd and conscientious 
hook. His reign is chiefly memorable on two accounts, as tho 
epoch of the final disestablishment of Paganism end of tho first pre¬ 
tensions of the CImrch to dominate tho State. Ho was the first 
Ohristian sovereign accessible to spiritual terrors, the first Roman 
Emperor, perhaps, who absolutely renounced all idea of combining 
tbe imperiul and pontifical dignities in his own person. His reign 
thus ushers in a new jiliaso of history, and is characterized by a 
change even more momentous than the official abolition of the 
ancient religion. The authors further remark that it testifies to 
tho growing iullucnco of a new force—genei’al public opinion, re¬ 
presented then by the Church, as in these days by the press. 
Their ptimaLe of bis general character is just and candid. They 
appreciate bis sincere, though fruitless, efforts to counteract the 
general decav; point out how his very failings qualified him to be 
the man of his times, and are at pains to expose the untrust- 
worthincss pf his detractors Eunapius and Zosimus. 

Herr v 9 a. Plaenckner || endeavours to throw a new light upon 
the opinions of Confucius, in efiecting which bo is compelled to 
difier from the accredited interpretations of his works. Instead of 
a sober secularist, the incarnation of prosaic good sense, Confucius 
with him appears in the character of a slightly mystical Theist, 
much more iik’e the accepted representations "of Lao Tse. The 
usual trauslation of tho Tchtmg^Ymg itself rests, he says, on the mis- 
understandnig of a metaphor; it signifies, not theyuste but 
“ tho unaltcnible substratum of the soul.” With such a discre- 

* Aue alter und vmer Zeit. Vartrdge und AnfuUtze. Yon 'F. von 
Wcech. lA'ipzig : Bunckcr & llumblot London: Williams & Norgate. 

+ Vnhr der Parhfr Ctmimne. Fin Tagehuch, Von Wilhelm Lauser. 
Leipzig: liotickor & llumblut. London : Willlums & NoVgate. 

{ und Felix Plathr. Zur Sittongoschidhte des XVI. Johr- 

bituderts. Benrbeitut von U. Boos. Leipzig: Hirzd. Loudon: Wiliiaxiis 
& Norgnte. 

I § her Kamr Th&tdotim der Gmue, Em Batrua zur Bin^tehen Kaiter* 
fimddehte^ Von Br. A. (Jaidunfionning und Dr. J. ittaod* Halle: 
.Niomeyer. London; Williams & Korgate. 

|j CVm/ur/MN. Tcfmn^Yongt drr uwaandAhare SeeUmgrund, Anxdett 
CbiiiesUiohcn Uboi’sotzt utid crklitrt. Von B. von Ploenckner. Lel|wig s 
Brovkbaus. London: Williams & Korgsto. 
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{Mittcy at fttortini;, no wonder that the divergency hotween Herr 
von Pkenckner and othor Sinologues becomes considerable indeed 
as his work proceeds, 'fhc species ol‘ Ohinose Plato ho depicts is 
certainly more attractive to the W estern imawinaiion than the 
admiral but homely sage of tbe conventional pattern ; but it is 
to be feai'ed that the weight of traditional as well as of philo¬ 
logical anthority is against him, and that his views will not meet 
with acceptance in Europe until he is able to show that they ai'o 
entertained in China, or, at least, were entertained by Confucius’s 
own BucGOBsors or disciples. 

Tbe late Dr. Keim’s last contribution to the study of early 
, Christianity * will be received with tho respect duo to the imumuy 
of BO industrious and singhi-uiiiulod a scholar, blended with the 
twofold regret that it should have been his last labour, and that, this 
being so, he should not have been enabled to depart in more perfect 
charity with ail men. His ditlerences with other Inbourers in the 
sanie field of inquiry are ninny and serious, and are expressed in 
tho coarse, rude style too frequently characteristic of German con¬ 
troversy. Kespecting the learning of the essays there cun hr* no 
two opinions, nor respecting the facility with which tho appanuitly 
cumbrous mass of erudition is hnndlecl in a edear and practical 
if perfectly unadorned slj'le. Tlie most oliibiirati) of the essays 
relates to the narratives ot the martyrdom of Poly carp, which Dr. 
Keim determines to he partly genuine and partly lictitlous. 
Another investigates the Irnces of Josephus to bo found in Luke’s 
Gospel and the Acts, and is direcU'd to prove that Luke know and 
used Josephus’s Antiquities, a hook wriiton about A.n. 94. 
Another essay assails Dr, Keim’s favourite antipathy—tho theory 
of the primitive origin of Mark's Gospel, and its claim to a more 
absolute authenticity than Matthew’s. In another, tho origin of 
monastic institutions in the West is discussed, nnd is shown to 
have been largely promoted by tho prevalence of the Neo-platonic 
philosophy, which no doubt borrowed much of its touching from 
India. 

Dr, Immer’s “ Theology of tho New Testament ” t is a work of 
grout thorouglinesB, learning, and impartiality. After a brief in¬ 
troduction discussing the Jewish groundwork of Christianity, the 
author examines the leading principles sot forth in the teaching 
of Christ himself, and liieii their expression in the various schools 
of Christian disciplesliip. Tho exposition of tbe Paulino writings 
‘is particularly clauorato. In critical questions tfi(i writer here ex¬ 
hibits a conservative tendency,rejecting none of tho Epistles except 
that to the Ephesians and the pastoral letters. In dealing w'ith the 
J udairiiig party in lhaOhurch, the author distinguishes betwrH.'n this 
tendency in its primitive stage and us modilied nnd intensificil by 
the opposition of St. Paul, tho Epistle of James and the Apocalypse 
being regarded as documents characteristic of the latter period. In 
the last place, tho conciliatory writings of a later age are discussed, 
comprising the works of yt. Luke and tlio Petrine C])istles on 
one side, and the Johaunine writings on tlio other. Dr. Immor 
considers that neither the author nor the date of tho latter can be 
determined with any covtaiuty. 

The first pm't of the “ History of Israel j," by J. AN'cllliaufton, is 
entirely devoted to an investigation of the origin and date of the 
historical and legislative portions of the Old Testament; the 
narrative part being reserved for a second volume. The author 
belongs to the latest school of criticism, whicli refers the coro- 
monial and other legislation of the Pentateuch— lAuitoronomy ex¬ 
cepted—to tho period of Ezra aud Noheminli. JIo maintains that 
these writings afford clear internal evidence of having been com¬ 
piled subsequently to Ikniteronomy, the compo.sition of which in 
tho reign of Josiab he regards as fully established. No occasion 
for their promulgation can he found except the religious reformat 
tion ond revival under Ezra, when views and practices whicli had 
long been slowly maturing under tbe influeuco of the priesthood 
during tho Captivity were invested with authoritative sanction. 
These views are set forth in a very temperate spirit, and sup¬ 
ported by abundant, but not ostentatious, learning. 

Mr. Morley's essay on “ Compromise ” § has supplied material 
for a volume to Dr. L. Haller, who has translated it, with addi¬ 
tions, notes indicative of dissent on many points, and an introduc¬ 
tion which will delay readers a considerable time from Mr. 
Morley's pages, if they have the patience to peruse it, which may 
bo doubted. Although, however, Dr. Haller’s exposition of his 
ideas may be tedious, the thought at tho basis of his undertaking 
is a just one—the dan^r of an official orthodoxy in Germany, and 
the equal mischief to inquiry and to society of discouraging the 
former from an ill-concealed apprehension that the foiuidations of 
tbe latter may not bear scrutiny. 

Dr. Bteinach’s volume on tbe development of the human species || 
contains little or no original research, but is a useful compendium 
of the current theories and most recent discoveries bearing on the 
subject. It is distributed into three sections; tbe first treating of 
mankind in general as the subject of development, including such 
topics‘aa tbe influence of dimato on physical and mental dta- 
raeteristics, tbe formation of mixed races, and tbe fertility of 

* A*ts dsm Urchmte.nthum. Gesehiehilieht Vntersuehun^u. Von Dr. 
Theodor Keim. Zurich: Orol), FUssli, & Co. Loiuluti; Xutt. 

f NeutsntaiMnitiche TAeologie. You Dr. A.Iminer. lium: Dalp. Loudon: 
williams & Norgatc. 

2 (Sachichte itradi. Yon J. Wellhaason, Bd. 1 . Berlin: Iteimer. 
Lendon: WflliimiB & Korgate. ^ 

§ VdttrtaM^gsirats. Autorisirte dcutsdio Bearbritung des Kssay On 
Compromise” von John Morlev. Mit Kinleitimg und Anmericungen vun 
L.Haller. Hannover: RUmpler. London: Nutt. 

ft j)i( Eniwidihmg da MtnMhtngeahhehta, Yon Dr* A. Steinach. 
Basil 1 BehlrabB. London i WilHams A Norgato. 


hybrids; tho second dealing with tho evidences, historic and pro* 
iustoiic, of man's devriopihent; and tho third with his capacity 
for mental growth. 

Hon* S. B. Byk 8* treatise on “ tho Physiology of Uie Beautiful ** 
is a thoughtful ossay, containing many acute remarks; but we 
are somewhat surprised to find from the author’s preface that he 
considers it to bo grounded on a continuous observation of nature. 
Of such observation wo can discover few traces, tho pith of tho 
book being apparently rather derived from reflections upon the 
clmracteristios of various eras which pre-supposo p, long course of 
literary study. Tlio writer dotioes taste as tbo ability to recog¬ 
nize the essential form of beautiful objects divested of the accident 
of matter. His rniuarks on the resthetic aspects of ugliness and 
evil aro the most ingenious part of his work. 

Paul Ileyso’s lalcht novelettes t display his usual gifts of 
olepiiit diction and artistic completono:®, although they are mostly 
variations upon favourite themes, Tho one which gives its title to 
llic colloctiun is a favourable example of his talent for refined 
comedy. A student undertaking to iiiRtnict a young lady in inela- 
physics finds himself receiving instruction in turn of quito another 
Jiind, and the denouement is not to Iho advantage of philosophy. 
** Two Captives,” on the other hand, is intensely imgical, and one 
of Iloyse H most pow^crfiil performances. “ His ICxccllency’s 
Daughter” is also dismal, while “ IJcppo tho Stargazor ” is one of 
the author’s characteriHticuUy pretty idyls of Jialiuu life. 

The Doceraher iiuuibor of tho ttundschm t has an interesting 
retrospect of tho beginnings of Socialism in France, from the pen 
of Karl llillebrand. The writer distinguislies ^tweon three 
leading schools of French Socialibni—tho St. Sinionian, essentially 
aristocratic and iiierarchicol’ in its chanictcr, and uusuited to the 
masBCH; that of Fourier, Bectarion, and incapable of proportion 
beyond limited circles; and that of Louis Blanc, which, by 
furdressing itself to tho industrial problem ns it actually existed, 
became lor a time a power in politics, it scarcely appears that 
German Socialism can bo afEliated upon any of tliese theories. 
The ononymous narrator of tbo diplomatic history of the Orimoan 
war sketches the feeble and tortuous policy of rrussia during ita 
eai'ly stages. Few Bovereigns have played a more undignified part 
than Frederick “NVilliam IV. did during these transiictions, but his 
hysterical irresolution proved ultimatoLy useful to his country. 
'Hio writer hints that the person who betrayed Bunsen's con¬ 
fidential memorandum to the llussian Court b not unknown, 
though the time has not arrived for his name to bo disclosed. 
Bret llarte contributes one of his cliai'acteristic stories of 
American life, which seems to loso little in its German dress. 

Ill addition to the concluding portion of the valuable account 
of tho llussian wine culture, mid the sequel of tbo memoir of the un¬ 
fortunate Prince Golizyn, iho liussian Mmew^ contains two papers 
of considerable importance. One is a review of tlio ** Etwh Ihplo^ 
matique sur la guerre de CrimHe, par un ancien Dipli^ato” 
(Baron Jomiui, according to report), recently published in two 
volumes at 8t. Petersburg. This w^ork appears to bo of consequence 
as u manifesto of Bussian oflicial feeling, and a contribution to^ tho 
study of the question on the diplomatic side. The author is horrified 
at the ingratitude of Europe to its saviour, tho Emperor Nicholas'; 
his tone towards the adversaries of llussia, however, appears to be 
moderate and polite. The other is a sketch of the lluthraiansy or 
Little Russians, who would seem to manifest the pi^culiaritioB of the 
llussian national character with more intensity than the Kussiana 
themselves, probably from their being lees mixed with Finnish and 
Tartar blood. __ 

* Dh Phtidologie dp$ Schimen. Yon S. A. Byk. Leipzig: Sebiifar 
Loijcluri: Williaias & Norgnte. 

t JJat Ding an Sich und andere Novellen. Yon Paul lleyse* Berlin: 
Hertz. Loiiilun ; Williams & Nurgalo. 

t Uentsc/iF Hundschau. IleraiisKegohon von Julius Rodenlicrg. Jfdirg.v 
lift. 3. Berlin : Paotel. ].(iiulon : Trttliner. 

^ JJic HuHdLlte Iteouc. ltd. 7. 1111. 10. St. Poternburg: Sotdmudroft. 
London: Trillmor. 
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quarter hours fnilii London, lenfiynod for lts_IIO’F MINERAL WA’r.EUS and ini; 


T^ATII.- 

quarter lioiirs rniln London, lenownod for Its HOT MINKKAl. WAT.EU 
equalled B.VTllS. (dncueioiis in KHEUMA'ririAf and GOUT. Lllerary, artistic, nod gcoenil 
HoelcD • 'I'hu Viutoriu I'urk, Thcntiv. and Piiblir Koditih eunstnntly evn. <In-ul Ediii-iitioiiiil 
advaiiiiigcs. Exeelleot shops and inaikut. A gisid ITiniUilg contie. Ibe llEAtJFUUT iiud 
BKliKLLKV limit dYtiiroN liebig now easily aeeessiblo by rail. For informntlun upply to 
M^W. It. ;H tiny Stree t. HutiL______ 

NO CHARGE FOR 8TAMPI.NG IN COLOURS) BY MACHINERY. 

T E N N H B & K N H W S T U B, 

u !lEKAl,mC STATinNKRS Uld KNOKAVKIUl, 

Iiniloeiill nttrnfiontothe{rsiiiH‘rbs]K!eiinensol ILLUMiN.\TlNO UElilBFRT\MPINOniid 
l>iK-Sl.\KLV(f,L'onil.niiiig ihe perfeetion of work wiLlitlioinust oiuiterate priee t also to llieir 
new mode of stain ping in eolours (by machmtrv) without charge, In (initutlties of uot lc.<w than 
two reaiOH aiiilLMH)eiivelotavs. 'ToClutMt. tniliuQ C'onipiiiiles, and liirgo Qonsuinersgi'iicnilty, 
an iuiniense Having is thiii effiictod. All kinds of Btutlonory at the most moderate priciui. 
Casli diseiiiint lu per cent. 

J KNNKU « K N WM'rUD. to the Queen, 33 8t. James's Street. and 66 Jermi-n Street, S. W. 

l^fODRlGUES’ "noVEIsTIES "^^"IdONOGRAMSr^MS, 

■8-k Crests, and Addrtsacs. 8U*el Dies F.ngraved ns Gems, 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES tiitlatlenJIy Illumlnalcd in Gold, Silver, Brubce, and 
Colours, in tbe drat style. 

BEST RELIEF STAMPING, one colour, redneed to D, jw'r 100. 

HENRY IIODUIGUES. 43 PICCADILLY, lAlNDON. 


TRENT'S Ca\.TALOGUE, New Edition, Illustrated, ond de- 

J-/ scribing several himdreil vurlotlos of W'ATCllES, CHRONOM KTER8, CLOCKB, foe., 
will W I'orwunled free on applteation to 

61 Strand, or 34 and35 Royal Exchange, I.undnii. 
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1 L L I A M sS. BURTON, 

30 OXFORD STREET, W. 

PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER.—The Real 

NICKEL SILVER. introdiietHl Tlilrly-flve Years ago by WILLIAM S. BirRTON. 
■alien Htnin);l.v sltver-plntcd, is the bust nrtlel«> next to silver that can ho employed as siieli, 
either nsehilly or oriuinieiitally, as hy no tost can it bo distlngulslrctl from suvott With 
orditiury uirnge Uiis quullty ivill wear twenty years. 

I Fiddle or I Bend 

Best Quality Htrongly Plated. | Old Hllvcr. | or Thrvud 

IS Table fforks. 

13 Table BiHxmt. 

IS Dessort For)(S. 

lSlK!iinirtH|M)ons . 

IS'J'eaHiiooiis. 


e Egg Spoons, s 
8 Hance Jfodles 


I. gilt bowls . 


y Malt foXHins. gilt liowls .. 

1 M iistard Spoon, gilt bowl. 

I Pair of Sugar Tongs. 

1 Fair of Fish Carvers. 

1 Rutter Knife . 

IHoupI.adk .. 

1 Sugar Sifter. 

Total.... 



An OAK CHEST to contain the above, and a ivlative ntguber of Knives, foe,, xa iss. 
econd quality of Fhldle Pattern Table Spoons or Forks, 83s. per doa. Dessert, i7s. 1 

-««« __... __ _ ____ 


WILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 

* * 1 UDNMDNdER. by appointment to IT.K.If. tlie Pslneo ( 

tabling 659 Hhistrallons. with prices, post few. 
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TTEAL & SON’S 

SOMMIER fiLASTIQTJE POBJPAtlF 

18 THE BEST SFRINO MATTRESS YET ISTVSNTMD. 
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';OF ERINOESS ALIOK ' 

Princess Alice hciis awakened 
.’Cw' tbe ismtion deepest and most tender soi^w.' 


because they are interosteci m others as well as in tpeax-, 
selves. It mnih .bo owned that ^vbreigns dii> not 
fail to show nie^ or less of this species of kindnesSi ^ 
their petition preserves them from tl^ sensitive yanityi 
which is nsnally at ^he bottom of unkindnesa and of a 
want of coartesy*; But naturally if the Eoyal personage is a 
woman, and an engaging yonng woman, she cadnikis the 
pBtNGSSS, make ^er kjindness more welcome aiii^iciaw, 
aioely a|>p^ciatefThe ^s:t;v^tLa]itetha| ^ 
uii.^jwalty il|,,^^yity, rea&^ 


QnjgeiG^, afte 
^ianieh'^r' w& hs^ 1 


bOt wotnd in apy case, in 
calamity. \Bnt'm the case 
every attendant bironmatanci 
stimulate the'imagination. 


»rincoss All 
5 couM W 
was latefy 


the iieart or 
he happiest i 


of wives and .thotXters, and eho has now suconmbed to is 


the ternble diseasa which has run 

After ^haying nn^d' hes/^hnbbimd^find fibwik.ox seeingwwwolu^fysd:^ 

"hup f^n thS'and heW 

'.flStb: jnStly-.'lliMf^iOM Ldrds the imT'l ^b]||^|thispaHofWdutMStheFB£lc^S^^ 


ItOTds that 


Ot ] 


tnpduiTO liras one that wodM live in thQ.'ljEPhe outbreakpf the FrenolL^var attbjfded her 

^oetU.hisbry pi spa^kinA ^e h^ boon warned that sba|^f sbowing'bow (muta‘i^l^ise'^ &r taLe1%^£^i j 

mnst^ciibofV'e Bll,|^nga#hHi^ from kissing her sidferingcbil-^tIK® woun djifc sc^iei^ ; 'Hmd » tbo militai^ 

drop ; snAhhe' ii^^y obeyed until, wnik she had ^ i eSlwospnm of I^pj^stadt yrSi^TM$^ il lo Q-emai^, not fbn' 


her little Mr of .lhii>Mdoath ^of Ins tfisteri'lie 


pi m^superiority^f its 8cienlillo'l%mngem|^i v! 


of ^^QUBEN’S^SjridowhM^ A y«^ la*Br.tKe^B should be ssked ibr^'Kdt^^represeutatives and mehtbexol] 
.^f I^ALSS, .at'oi^ly the Tet^ UKn of n^fOw famnidS. matter of &ot, hovrev^' 

the vnsr jaws T bo explained jM eidraordinary amount of %«•. 

>ALieh m "W of in^Uect obnw in' the' Boy^ ^'houses 

iand/itW^wtmnld^ add ennobled present day. This is the 

S^iH^^fnP' who were watohihg^iihro^h^ that temble | ^yal Family of England ; but if w#^loo]c abroad sA,^ 
igonbrng nnoertahity am lankmg h^a ^rd I ast^shing how much pwjumal ability iafonud in M. 

‘ ame to isad to the House of ^rds a few I narrow circle of Bdyelty. The Kings of StraM and; 

},^mK^^V^Qh"tke Pbikcb of WAibsez^MpssedwMfbroihle I PoidruGAL are authors, the Bmperor of Bmo# aim the 
how ^miSh he lo^d, and what he hW lost in, | King of the Belgians, the Count of ]Pabib and the l^&e of 
:'!1^^ten^ and high^xoinded sister. Miiijft the feelings of I Aumalb, am all men whoj if they Wdre not of Boyal 
^^£r^&mi1gare^ ia Such measure as hi. mi8ible,thb’| lineage, would hold their own in. the first intelleetoal 
the subjects of her mother, ^e voter of f sodety. The Kings of &vlin and Italy have yet to show 
^ored Parliament , and .the great 1. what they can do; but they have, at least, pasM through 

beSties ^ have not been the forced tdteranoes of I a better and'laborious education than moat of the 
fjwompted by a I higbest of their subjects. The Crown Princess of 0 eb^ 
aipQ3S | | A esire let the . QubEn know how | haity shared with ^e late Queen of Holland the reputa- 
into her sorrow, how widely this | tim of being among the fow very clever women or any 
^bl%ht WM known iemd loved bj^, and in Europe, and now she is pre-eminent. East, but 

^%{th whai\9m^^a^ gmtilaae it rejSiaed ek* least, Pxinoess Auoi was the light of Jnt^leotual 

Mioialleiite of the heme in which sfa^iad heea xwpSLanI f Sp iit Parmstadt, 'and steadily upheld the impoitanoe of 


ling, of knowledge, and of honest inqnuy m tho eon- 


; with Whan ^nm and gmtmude it repiaed amlm ea» least, Prinoess Auoi was the light of .mt^leotnal 
^uioielleiite of thehome in wbibh sfa^iad heesi rS|| ih Parmstadt, 'and steadilj upheld the impoitanoe of 

so of knowledge, ^and of honest inqnuy m th$ om^ 

FwMmp.of'ehoraoter.. ' ^ ^ ' Fdaot of lifo; The patronage of clever men and women hj 

not 'danghW' of England, Boyaby is only A small matted.' ^ The true servioe '.'to 
'‘^hehadtoshow [ the'Smion is rendered,' 'SS it was rendered by 
.'rjio^'Vdeihs^;^^ '&ys|ft^ '.is ^«t its bes^;^' 'The Pbinciss in inntetion of her fother, when 
;r|j|ihrti'-hfA.hwtiw.gi^ qse, sx^ die^oonld'.^Vot be it folt, as its own deep oonviotion,'that' 'VOf^sa'kssM: 
'is .Im'it'W^wdde ens^hto ' ledge,, and the width m view whi^ varied 'knoWle^M'^ 

' w gezmrally carries with it, , are indispensal?^. elemenls^?' 

. imd xainister to ihe aewiee of a nation. I Sie good guidOnoe, not ridy of piditias^ Imt of etery&f'' 
ifpil'.itfbsnO4 ui 4''osTGumataiioeS in'Whx^' a lifb. ‘ 

I ;'bf bring ogreat statcamaa. Some FJrench writers have been so stmbk by the spon- 

is abb; a atandard of I taneons eocpressii^B, not oriy of Imrrity^bAt of idtaoment 
’prtues. Snd.'Oimriries ^hieh^geod sovemgns 1 to'.thelk^^ pisi^y evoked in hmglai^ .Wtbo disa^ of' 
standsari is very muoh^e> aariefor all I the with a sort ^ 

or sxpeB^ the same for a Orehd-Blirikess I they have’ ikhed themselves imrir nation is inadt 
''"In';the first pMi whet'^nsked'^in a eessilde .td' Metfohs which^'t^i^^rikmdt h^ honestly acU-- ^ 

^^^weriheys0M'^PMve^^Yed^ 


pwi ana sue oowa.^aos jse is zeiv, as us own oeep ocmvzoiiion, cnas varien sini|p 
blit w^vride ers^hto ledge,, and the width m view whi^ varied knoWiriK 
iai by which gezmrally carries with it, are indispensaldo riemenls^ 

the. aewiee of a wion. [ me good guidenoe, not ridy of pc^tSas^ but of etesywr' 


''''1 
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THE AFGHAN WAR. 

T he necosaity of entruatinjf a larg^ diaoretion to tho 
civil and military anthoriiiea of India is illustrated by 
an atten^t of an able and osporioncOd member of tbe 
Indian Council at home ibo provido a solution for tho 
Afghan difficulty. It seoms an invidiouB task to discuss 
with Sir Bkskine Perey the propriety of his interveution j 
in a political controversy with which ho has in his official ' 
character no direcyt connexion j but tho extension of tho 
modern practice of newspaper discussion by public ser¬ 
vants ought to bo regarded^ with jealousy. It may bo 
admitted that reserve is more incumberit on statesmen who 
have held tho office of Governor-General th^ oh members 
of a body which is expiNiSsly debarred from political 
action. As Sir Beskine Peuet says, Pariiament, at the in¬ 
stance of Lord Palmeksw, deliberately concentrated all 
power in the hands of the Secretory Of otatow The Council 
is in no degree responsible for decisions on questions of 
poaiEJ or war, or generiil policy; but tho inmshce that 
its members arc therefore exempt from the duty of 
official reticence is at least (ixicstionablo. A Chief Clerk 
in tho Colonial Office is absolutely powerless to deter¬ 
mine tho policy of tho department, except by furnishing 
information, or, if his opinion is asked, by tendering 
advice to bis superiors; but if such a functionaiy were to 
publish in tho newspapers letters on the constitutional con- 
lllets in Vh^toria or New Zealand, ho would perhaps bo 
sharply rominded of his official position. The posso^r of 
sj)ccial and confidential knowledge cannot divest himself gf 
rcBponsibility when ho exproBseS opinions -which must have 
been partly formed from materials not accessible to the 
general community. In the particular case Sir Eeskinb 
Perey may refer to tho example of some of his own col¬ 
leagues ; but vicious precedents ought not to be followed. 
The functions of the Indian Secretary’s Countil, and tho 
limitations to which they are subject, are but imperfectly 
understood by th(%^majority of Englishmen; and the 
anthorily of a tnomber of the body may perhaps bo over- 
mted by foreigners. Though Cardinals havo of late had’ 
little to do with the government of tho Church, they 
have never considered themselves at liberty to express 
disapproval of the acts of the Pope, or even publicly to 
advise him as to his future policy. Doubts as to questions 
of official discipline ought almost always to l>e determined 
in the strictest sense. 

"Even if Sir Ekskike Perry wore not incapable of 
divulging State secrets, hii^. letter to thoiJTme# might un¬ 
doubtedly^ have been.written by any private person of 


lintylligenoe and knowledge. It was not his fault 
TTbat it anticipated by a few hours reports from the seat of 
war which made ^ome of the recommendations which it 
contained inapplicable and obsolete. Having proved to his 
own totisfactiou that there is no danger of Kusaian inva- 
sioni ahd ihat the cost of occupying Afghspstan would be 
mtolurahle, Sir EbsKieb Perry proposes tliat a golden 
hridgBr should he built for Shebe Au, whose soldieriy in- 
etinm and patri^io love of independence are reco^ssd 
in cboapltinentary terms. England is, according 

to Sir ElisiaHl Perry, in such a position of strength 
that can afford to he generous; and the expediency 
of U 9 iifr}taimug a, frienffiy and ind^endent Afghan 
^tdte Afl, adntiityd hy all sections of politicians. It 
is proposed * that peace should h% made 

on the or mu apology in writing for the forci¬ 


ble ropnlso of the mission, and on tile condition, that a 
permanent native mission should be allowod to reside at 
' Cabul. A guarantee shonld also be* obtained for the good 
.treatment of frontier tribes friendly to the Indian Go¬ 
vernment. It would bo interesting to loam whether Sir 
Erskwe Perry approved beforehand of tho policy which 
has now in his judgment rendered it possible to obtain 
reasonable terms fn>m tho ruler of Afghanistan. Tho 
position of strength from which liberal c<>n(Jition3 of 
peace ore to bo Imposed has been secured, not by tho 
policy of former Government b and Viceroys, bpt by tho 
declaration of war and by tlae succesfifnl advanct* of the 
English colnmuft tHroimh the Afghan pasBes. It is nt least 
possiblo that Sir EfiSKtNR Pebrt, if ho had thought 
himself at, liberty to engage. in tho oontnwersy two 
months ago, would have protested fitrongly against 
the measures on the results, of which ho now relies. 
By tho; refusal to allow the miBsion to proceed, even 
if tho repulse had been Aggi-avatod by an insolent 
thyoat of violence, the Amijer ppt an end to all negoti¬ 
ation ; and it is impossible to believe that ho coUld have 
been then induced either to admit a permanent native 
mission or to make a written apology. One of the argu¬ 
ments which Sir Eeskine Perry would address to the 
Amkeb consists in a reference to his haying found the 
Bussian aJlionco “a Blender reed ” to loon upon. Before 
the advance of tho English trpdps Shere Aw had-made no 
discovery of tho kind; and he probably would havo de¬ 
pended with perfect confidence on tho will and, power of 
Russia to protect him against a Power which fpared to 
resent his open alliancU with'an unfriendly rival of Eng¬ 
land. , r 

When Sir !Rrskiss Perry, wrote his letter his. schomo 
may havo been plausible; bat unluckily, before it was pub- 
lisbod, SiljiKR Ain, his uoldierly instincts and his laud¬ 
able love of independence, hod passed beyond the sphere of 
negotiation. It is highly probable that ho regrets lixs de¬ 
pendence on the fragile reed of Russian protection. The 
Envoy, when ho withdrew that tho English Govern¬ 
ment might bo induced to believe in the I’ccall of the mis¬ 
sion) probably left behind him assurances that tho Ameer 
might atill roly on the support of General Kaupmanr. 
Siiice tiie division in the House of Commons there is reason 
to believe that the illusory concession of the RusBian Go¬ 
vernment ha^bcen converted into reality. If tho entire 
mission left Cabul Sheee Ali was probably at tho last 
mgmcqt conyinOed that he had mistaken aggressive 
violence’ for predominant force. Tho Russians had 
in words and in diplomatic demonstrations show them¬ 
selves bolder than the English; but the less osten¬ 
tatious competitor declared war, while the aggressor 
was content with bluster. In Asia, as in Enrope, 
modern English statesmen have more than once been 
forced to engag^ in war to correct a false impression 
produced by their own language and conduct, that they 
were in-evocably pledged to peace. Tho “ Obauyiiiism 
imputed to Indian officials^ who perhaps understynd India 
as TV'ell as strangers, consists principally in a conviction 
that it is cheaper and safer to obtain political objects by 
a display of resolution than to undertake aotaal war. It is 
now too late to judge whether ShbreAxi would be inclined 
to accept moderate and liber^ terms of peace. Sir Erskike 
Perry wparently forgets tp stipulate for the abandonment 
of the Russian alliance, which was the real purpose of the 
war, probably becansc he mnmes that tho object is already 
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attained. If he is right in his present jndgmenVhe is 
bound to approve of the measures on which it is exclusively' 
founded. 

No practical conclusion can bo founded on the flight of 
(tho AM£:t;js until the reasons and circumstances of the 
event are known. It is nt present uncertain whether ho i 
has retired to the northern part of his dominions, leaving 
the oommand of the army and the defence of the capital 
to a trusted licntenaut, or whether ho has practically* 
abdicated by taking rcflige in the Russian dominions. 
The liberation of his son Yakood, and his establishment in 
power at Cabnl, may perhaps not have been voluntary. It 
IB not improbable that the of Sbeue Ali may 

have been the result of a revolution, in which Yakoob 
Khan was substituted for his father. It is premature 
to form a judgment whether the change will bo ad¬ 
vantageous to Kngland. A wholesome impression will 
have been produced by the proof that an insult to the 
Government of India is followed within a few weeks l)y 
the deposition of tho oifondor. On the other hand, it may 
be inconvenient not to havo a recognized ruler with whom 
terms of peace may be made. If the Ameek has been de¬ 
throned and driven into exile, he is likely to be trouble- 
Bomo as a pretender. Tho disposition and character of 
Yakoob Khak may become important subjects of inquiry 
if ho has succeeded to his father's power. It has been 
said thot ho is not friendly to the English ; and it wonld 
bo rash to calculate on his gratitude because a late 
Viceroy incurred tho resentment of Sbebb At-i by 
interceding on his behalf. If there are any records I 
or archives at Cabnl, perhaps Yakoob may learn tho 
history of English, and Russian communications. He may 
not perhaps acknowledge his debt to Lord Nobthbuook, 
but ho'will scarcely be gratified by learning that General 
Kademann applauded tho firmness of Sheke Ali in dealing 
•with his undntiful son. Tho motives and feelings of the 
party which has released Yakoob from prison, and perhaps 
placed him on tho throne, must bo ascertained before the 
probable results of tho event can bo duly appreciated. He 
will be compelled to regard the wishes of his partisan^, 
whether they incline to peace or war. Smehb Ali may 
have earned unpopularity either by provoking tho ftiglish 
invasion or by supposed want of vigour in measures of 
defence. If ho has been deposed, and if his son is enabled 
to succeed to his pow'or, there is no reason why he should 
not be recognized as a ruler with whom peace may bo con¬ 
cluded. 


bank legislation. 

R ecent banking disasters and their consequences 
' continue to occupy the public minil. The faint hope 
which Scotch trustees might have entertained that tho law 
would somehow find a loophole for their escape has faded 
away under the decisive judgment of tho Court of Session. 
The shareholders of tho Caledonian Bank havo also met, 
and some of them have expressed a feeling of indignation 
at the conduct of the Directors in closing tho doors of what 
was at the time of its suppression a sound and solvent in¬ 
stitution. It naturally .seomfirto thorn somewhat, hard that 
the doors of the bank should have been closed simply be¬ 
cause nt some period of time, necessarily very remote, 
the bank might not have been able to meet the calls made 
on it in consequences of its small holding in the Glasgow 
City Bank. If tho Caledonian had been qafied on to pay one 
hundred times the amount it held it wouW only have hod 
to provide 40,000/., and this was an amount w^hich it 
might have very cosily found. But tho remonstmut 
shareholders should understand that there is a crisis in 
the affairs of a hank in which it is necessary to close 
the doors for tho sake of tho shareholders ttiemselves. If, 
as in the'^oase of the Caledonian Bank, there is an expecta¬ 
tion that it will so^e day have to go into liquidation, or 
even a suspicion that this may somehow happen, de¬ 
positors, to escape the risk of having th^ir funds looked 
up, begin to w|fchdriiw them. After a certain point 
directors can only meet ,%he drain by Bacrifleing the securi¬ 
ties they hold, and then it may become at any moment 
more advantageous to the shareholders that time should 
be obtained for the realization of securities under the 
dielter of liquidation. The shareholders may have oajls 
made oh them, but in time, if the business has hoen well 
conducted, they may get back a veiy largo portion of 
what they have paid under the calls. j!t mestizo a painftil 
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duty, but stil^it may bo the duty of directors tb consider 
in what wa5^ they can reduce to a minimum the ultimate 
loss thrown oh those who have trusted them. 

It is very .natural, in view of what ht^ beon happening 
and is now happening in tho banking world,.that attention 
should be directed to what legislation could do to jput 
banking institutions on the bes^ and soundest footuig*' 
More especially Mr. Imglis Palgbavb, who hai a laerge 
practical and theoretical knowledge of the subject, and 
who can think out and state exactly what he means, has 
published a pamphlet in which he gives all the sugges¬ 
tions for legislation that practised ingenuity can devise. 
If he were asked whether he supposes that thp Legis¬ 
lature could bo got to adopt his suggestions in block, and 
I thorn to our banking system as now existing, he 
would probably reply that he supposes nothing of tho 
I sort. What he socks to do is to lay down those rules as 
' to banking which the wisest Legislature in the most favour¬ 
able circumstances would enforce. In a general way his sug¬ 
gestions must be taken to be applicable to the present state 
of tilings in England, or they would havo scarcely any in¬ 
terest for tho public; but the tost of their applioabilitj 
in this way must not be too severely pressed, or their 
theoi-ctical merits or demerits will not bo fairly appreciated. 
To begin with, he wishes all banks, or at any rate all public 
banka, to be of one and the same type. There is not to be a 
competition between a bank of his type andabank'of a dif¬ 
ferent typo; hut banks of his typo are to compote with one 
another. In tho first place, the liability of shareholders 
should be limited to double or treble tho amount of original 
capital. But then ho wishes this liability to be colloutive. 
If there were poor shareholders who could not pay, the 
richer shareholders would havo to go on paying call after 
call to any Uoodful extent, until double or treble tho 
amount of the original capital had been subscribed in tho 
aggregate. It would therefore bo of CToat importance 
to tho aharcholdors that all the shares should be held by 
men of means; and so it is proposed that no proprietor 
shall be allowed to ti*anBfor, unless the transfer is ap¬ 
proved by a general meeting of shareholders to bo hold 
once in every half-year. Further, the institution should 
only be allowed to carry on its business for a period of 
ten years at a time. At tho expiration of ten years it 
wonld have to submit the state of its affairs to the rigid 
inspection of a public officer, on whoso certificate that 
everything was quite right, the capita) intact,^ and so forth, 
the bank would have permission to go on for another ten 
years, any partner being at liberty to refuse to go on with 
what would bo a new venture. Further, although the 
liability of shoTcholders is to bo thus far limited, that 
of directors and managers is to bo altogether un¬ 
limited, and they may be called on to pay, so 
far as they can, if the calls on the shareholders 
prove insnfticient. During the period of ton years 
there is supposed to be an auditor of ifxe highest kind, and 
most handsomely paid, whoso duty would be to see that 
the directors wore doing none but gopd banking businessi, 
to know all about the bills discounted, and to judge 
whether too much was being lent on any onG security. 
Much moio information should also bo given to share¬ 
holders and the public than is now given. Weekly balance-, 
Bhocts should bo published, showing ,the amount of reserve 
in the Bank of England, the amount and duo dates of 
bills, the respective amounts of secured and unsecured ad¬ 
vances, the amount of deposits held, the amounts, if any, 
advanedft to directors and officials, the total ^ount of 
cnn'cut and deposit accounts respectively, the^ amount of 
cosh in hand, and tho amount and flatqro of invest¬ 
ments. Lastly, Mr. Palgbavb suggests as a. kind 
of dream of the future, and not as one 'Of ^Iho ‘ 
points which he would absolutely wis||k to see enforced, 
that all banks should send a detailed statement of all 
their dealings toa centrsal commRt|^e oP Jmkers^ akd'^us"^ 
subject themselves to the constant criticism of eijMrtG. - 
It must be admitted that, if' Parliapieut >(Ao8e to imposet * 
all these conditions on all hanks, we shoMd .pjapHoally 
have none but safo banks. As* e^faln. Some must 
exist, there would no doubt be banksvUndw 'the 

S sed. But banking, in the Sj^e of providing banking. 

lies for the countrt,^ wonld be "at an endU ’ 
sake of enquiring. locil positi^ 'or to. 

‘ tensive knbwleage of th^ Ih 9 ..i^b^hopnm, 

or to get vmoderAte b^t nafo jbi)^^ on - lm ' 
money, an,, investor ’SaJgl^t .wuh Gharte 'in. 

a bank. Bnt he nM hath mm i^eoial resoom 
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Review. 


Spiled ^ a tinreiARacy, formed bn the {mttern oC .i 
army. To bo within tho baroanoratio o^le is to 1 ^ ealb, 
to bo honoured, to have a fair ohanoo of plunder, imd to 
odoy a certainty of being able to bully end dis<|uiet 
others. To be ontside it is to bo in cold, to be 
liable to be plundered, to be certain to be bdlied and dis¬ 
quieted. It is inevitabld that, if a nation is ^i&g 
forward at all, a moment must come, when the outsiders 
under such a state of things pass from enyying iW insiders 
to hating them. If this were all, there would be nothing mys¬ 
terious about Nihilism. If a bureaucracy is good, laborious, 
and honest, it may be, as in Germany, a peculiar source of 
pride and pleasure to tho nation which has produced it 
if it is bad, idle, dishonest, and dominoering, it is sure to 
be detested. The special invention of Eussia is to havo 
made the detested bnroaucracy a subject of thought up to 
a certain point, and then to bo cont^t with thinking no 
further about it. It sees that the bureaucracy is linked with 
the Czar, with tho army, and with tho Churcli. It is part 
of the general fabric of a despotism, half fanatical, half 
using fanuticism for its purposes, Tho malc(Uitents admit 
this, but are not frightened at it. They arc ivilling to have 
no Czar, no arjny, no Church. If they are nsked what is 
to come wlicn all these are gone, tliuy answer that they 
neither know nor care. Nothing becomes the name of a 
blank futuro. They dream up to a certain point, and then 
cease dreaming. Chaos duos not appal them, bwiause they 
do not roalizo its moaning. All that tJiny are sure of is that 
even chaos must bo better than tho Tchinn. HoW any 
number of personsj^au Jiavo got themsolves into such a 
state of mind is inexplicabJo to the West, for noitber in 
tho ancient nor in the modern history of tho West btw 
there been anything like it. If, howovor, this is tho state 
of mind of any considorablo number of persons in 
HnSHiJi, it is not dilfieiilt to roo how it R'lionld giyo their* 
discontent a peculiar kind of weakness and a peculiar 
kind of strorigtli. The weakness consists ip the absonco 
of any practical immediate aim. The strong ih consists in 
the meination which such a programmo must exercise ‘ 
over the ordinary human mind, which loves to think ofAe- 
structioii, which it undorstajids, and liates to think of 
construction, which it does not understand, and must bo 
comforted by learning that construction is a matter of mo 
consequence and need not bo thought of. Nihilism is 
also strong in this way, that it prodisf)Ose.s its adherents 
to assassination. In tUoir melancholy dreaminess they are 
not afraid of personal risks, and they cun at least do some¬ 
thing towards carrying out their theories if they relieve 
the world of one of the governing class, and tho higher 
tho victim is placed the better. They have shown much • 
skill in planning assassination and in avoiding detection^ 
and it is probable that tho now-born zeal of the police may 
bo prompted by tho wish of tho higher functionaries tp 
cjoutinuo to exist rather than by any inen^aspd appro- 
hetisiou of the^ftpread of a more political theory. 

From Russia proper we may turn for a moment to thrf 
Russians in Eastern Rouuiolia. Tho Commissionexs for 
arranging the future ^vommont of this singular province 
have at length Arrived at an Ontlinc of tlieir st^omo, and 
not only has, the Russian Commissioner taken au active 
part in the composition of this ontliuc, but the CssAR has 
ordered tho Bulgarians who are going to be East’Ron* 
molians to observe that, os the programnip of theu* futnrO 
comes with the assent of their great champion, it must bo 
taken to be his programme, and so, if they love him, thw 
will accept it. Viewed in this light, th€ programme reaim 
like a continuous satire on Itussia and its institutions* Just 
as under the Second Empire French malcontonts used to 
ask humbly that Franco might havo as inuoli liberty 
Austria possessed, so Russians now may wish that thqy 
could get one-tenth of tho good things fbr themselvea 
which they have helped to bestow on fortunate t^last 
molians. If they nave an opportunity of perusing tho 
project of the Commission; they will learn that, inhi 
utopia of their own creation, pu^io offices, honqui% and 
franchises are,equally accessible to all according' thm 
aptitudes, merits, ^d capacities; that evexy tax is im¬ 
posed for the pubSc good; that individ^ liberty ia 
guaranteed, and no one can be subjected t6.|^resiricticu 
of his liberty except in cases determixied by l%w and^xa Hke 
Pirescribed formd; and that the housit 'of ev^ona in- 
habitiim Sastem Roumelia is mviolabl^, as are w proper- 
Fnriber, eyery one is to haverthib r^ttq ekpresa Ida 
dpmiditis c^y, by wriring or by theprasC^hcohforxxdt^ 
the l|aws,an4tlm liberiy i$ ei|^ 


He would Ixave to hold his shares for ten years, unless he 
Co^d dhd a transferee who would submit to a pro^s 
very much like election at a club, with a chance of bqing 
bl^k*balled. A transferee must allow bis whole pecuniary 
position io be publicly discussed by a body of shareholders; 
and if they chose to think that he was not rich enough, 
be, would, not oidy be personally mortified, but might &d 
his credit seriously shaken. Then, again, at tho expira¬ 
tion of the ten years tho bank would bo obliged to suspend 
its operatioxis until a public officer, who would require 
jfcime to understand its concerns, allowed it to go on again. 
While it was thus shivering in the cold its business would 
all go away from it to tho banks whoso ten. years* 
period did not happen to cud at the same time, or, 

. if the same period applied to all, there would be 
a curious interluuar void m which no bank in the country 
would be doing anything. The directors would obvi¬ 
ously never take any risk at all. They are to be muni¬ 
ficently paid, as otherwise Mr. Palorave perceives that they 
would not, if men of substance, accept tho burden of un¬ 
limited liability, and much tho best and wisest thing t.hoy 
could da would bo to draw their salaries and do nothing. 
They must all act together, for no one would run the risk 
of unlimited liability unless his assent or ratification wa.s 
necessary. They would also know that the auditor was 
always their master, and that he would bo down on them 
. in a moment if they took any risk. The right and only 
comfortable course for them to take would be to invest 
their deposits in Consols, to allow no over-drafts, and to 
uso tho 'money received on current account in dis¬ 
counting nono but firat-clas.s bills, and in making 
short loans on securities offering a margin of at least 
one half. In this way they would bo quite happy. Tho 
auditor would never *8Cold thorn, tho rontral oommitteo 
would learn nothing which they could wish nfi^ to ho 
known. Their balance-sheets wqnld bo quit© lovely, and 
at tho end of tho ten years the public officer might 
ascertain the position of tho bank and give it a certificate 
of resnsoitation in a week. Tho only drawback would bo 
that tho trad© of tho country, as at present conducted, 
could not posssibly go on; unless indeed private banks wero 
allowed to conduct their operations free from all this 
control, and then private banks would drive all others out 
of tho field. Tho chief use of Mr. Pai.giuve*s pamphlet, 
intore.sting as it is, seems to bo that it almost exhaustively 
suggests, not what Parliament should do, but what it 
should not do. # 


AGITATION IN RUSSIA. 


D im reports inform tho We-stern world that agitation 
'in Russia is increasing. Repression increases or 
endeavours to increase still more rapidly, and arrests arc 
being made by wholesale, Tho only outward sign of 
disaffection is tho protests of the students of Universities 
against their subjection to police supervision, and the 
students of St. Petersburg haVe drawn up a petition to 
the heir of tho throne in which they entreat his sympathy 
" ‘ with them in their forlorn condition. They are, they urge, 
treated like children. Perhaps there may be a sort of 
tender mercy iudnuring them at an early ago to being 
treated as thoy^will be treated for tho rest of their lives. 
'But th6 impulsiveness and ardour of youth make them 
^ wish to bqjuevo for an exceptional period of two or 
three yearn that Russian adults enjoy independence. 
The more seSrio^ task of the police is to coml^t, and so 
far as may bb possible to extirpate, Nihilism. The process 
is- alwhys the same. Those who are suspected of being 
Nihilists ore-suddenly seized and sent off to a distant 
provixi^^. possibly,'but not always, Siberia, whore they 
‘ can do^ no-harm. :^The zeal of the police" may be 
a prbojpof the alarmJblt by tbo Government; 
it;;hu|it w asson^ed ti^t^Nihilism represents a set of 
or . opm that are widely * spread. What 
Nih^tomUy xaeans remains h myst^. It certainly is 
ioexiU*^ fifooialSm. Thercr is plenty of Socialism 
fo Bassia fo - £he sonSr that many peasants think that in 
‘ the dk^butibn of the land the nobles have the best 
holdings, and x^sAy peasants^ ^ohld like to more land 
and Ibetter land for .nothing*' this kina of Socialism 
'. is loosi, there does noh appear t6 be any. connexion 
ihd::hQ&^g of kdd. So; &r M 
' nine theJtesis of Nihilism is a 

i nf the Tidfiag qUim. * AH Bossiifn ]|fo is eon- 
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consecrated; while the right to form associations and 
to present petitions is, if not consecrated, at any rate for¬ 
mally recognized. This is what Ilnssia by her strong right 
arm, and after consultations with other Powers, has won 
for even those Bul^rians whom she was not able to free 
entirely from Turkish rule*. Tho Rnssians oPthe invading 
and occupying army did not hud the Bulgarians very 
agreeable people. They seemod to bo a set of obstinate, 
bloodthirsty, cunning cheats. In every way the liberators 
felt themselves distinctly superior to tho liberated. But 
they now find that these inferior- persons aro thought 
worthy of receiving privileges of which thoj^ themselves 
are treated as being altogether unworthy. Many a return¬ 
ing Russian soldier will dream of tho happy land ho has left, 
where homes are inviolable, wliere people may say and print 
what they please, and where no one cun be arrested by tho 
police. The Czar and liis advisers may liavc acquiesced in or 
urged tho concession of all these liberties to the Bulgarians 
on tho princii»lo that all liberties arc so man^^ iTiipcdimeuls 
to government, and that the Turks are sure to got into a 
mess if they try to govern a province whoTo siicli liberties 
are established. But these deep designs of dijiloniaoy are 
not likely to occur to ordinary minds, and nothing but tho 
striking contrast between the position of tho Mast 
Rouraolians and that of tho Rnssians thomsolvcs is likely 
to oempy the attention of the liberating nation. 

Whether the stir in tho Russian mind which the 
Nihilist agitation or the speetaolo of happy Bulgarians 
may produce is of a kind to exorcise any determining in¬ 
fluence over tho foreign policy of Russia, and to make 
Russian diplomacy more conciliatory or timorous, it is 
impossible as yet for foreigners to pronounce. But of the 
two it may be guessed that at least the immediaio effects 
of tho spectacle of the h^-PPy Bulgarians will be the greater. 
Excepting when they take to assassination, there seems to 
be no point of contact between the Nilnlists and current 
affairs. But, unless the les.sons of history aro complctoly 
misguiding, it is impossible for a despotism to establish 
free institutions abroad and to crush them altogether at 
home. The Into Emperor of the Fkhncji freed Italy, 
while he kept down France with a rod of iron; but, as 
years went on, the thought that the Italy tlicy had created 
was free, while they were not, so stirred tho minds of the 
French that the Empekob liad to make con(!essious which 
were totally incompatible with his general scheme of govern¬ 
ment. Bulgaria may prove to bo the Italy of Russia. It 
is scarcely possible that Russians should not perceive 
tho ludicrousness of their Ambassador at tho Porto gmvely 
remonstrating and perlmps threatening new interference 
if anything so sacred as a house is violated in Eastern 
Roumelia, or a malcontent Bulgarian is arbitrarily arrested 
by the police. Tho indignation of Prince Oobtciiakoff will 
bo echoed and oven exceeded by the indignation of Mr. 
Gladstone. All Europe will ring with the tale of ilie 
hoinons iniquity, and in process of time the story of wrong 
will bo perused by a quiet Russian who lins just seen a 
policeman seated in his own favounte corner, and is mourn¬ 
ing for a brother carted off suddenly to Siberia. In tho 
days of the groat Nicholas tho home ami foreign ]>olicy 
of Russia were in complete harmony. Everywhere abroad 
Russia was tho patron of repression. Any sovereign who 
shot enough of the canaille was the dear brother 
of tho Czar. But times are changed, and the successor of 
NionoiAS has now set up in Eastern Roumelia, as the fruits 
of a Russian military triumph, all the things which his 
predecessors egged on the Bourdons to suppress in Italy 
and Spain, and every petty Gorman prince to suppress in 
his principality. The glaring inconsistency between the 
new foreign policy and tho established home policy of tho 
CzAB must some day make itself felt in Russia. A half 
humorous, half indignant sense of the absurdity of its 
government is an irresistible stimulus to a nation, and 
even the Nihilists, wEon their attention is directed to 
Eastern Roumelia, may discover that at lust they have 
something at which to aim. 


i)EM00RA0Y IN VIOXORIA. 

URING tho next Session Parliament, may perhaps bo 
called upon to decide a question which will largely 
affect tho character and future foiduno of the colrmial 
empire. ThrtJo members of tbu Ministry of Victoria have 
been deputed by the Assembly of which they are 
principal leaders to procure from the Imperial Parliament 


a fundamental change in the Constiintion of the obk>ny. 
The scheme of reform which has been sanctioned by the 
Assembly practically destroys the legislative power of the 
Council. All parties would prolwbly agree that the 
]>opular branch of the Legislature should exercise exclu¬ 
sive control over the finances, and that oonsequently an 
Appropriation Bill restricted to its proper and nominal pur¬ 
pose should not be subject to revision bp the Coimeil Mr, 
Berry and his supporters prefer the additional demand that 
the Assembly shall have the sole power of deciding whether 
provisions attached to the Appropriation Bill partake o^' 
tho same immunity from revision. It is evident that, if the 
proposal were adopted without limitation, every measure 
on which there could bo a difference of opinion would be 
withdrawn from tho cognizance of the Council. The 
further provision that definite legislative finality should be 
provided with respect to all other Bills requires explana¬ 
tion; but there is no doubt that the clause tends to 
iiicroaso the power of tho Assembly at tho expense of the 
Council. Wnon tho moasuro was passed by the Assom'bly, 
a conference w'as liold with a Committee of the Council 
ivhich had framed an alternative scheme; but, as tho 
objects of tho two bodies wore directly opposed, no com¬ 
promise W’as found possibje. Mr. Berry then proposed 
that the rival measures should bo submitted to a popular 
vote, or, in other words, that the dispute should be de¬ 
termined by the constituencies, which had returned a largo 
majority in his favour. The Council would probably rather 
have yielded at once on the main issue than have 
arrived by a circuitous and illusory process at tho same 
conclnsion. An appeal to tho people is an anomalous 
innovation which violates tho first principle of represen¬ 
tative govorament. Modem freedom, as it has been 
created and defined by the English Constitution, is founded 
on the assumption that tho verdict of tho lawful represen¬ 
tatives of the community is conclusive. The experiment 
could not bo more unsuitably tried than in a case where 
the result was known beforehand. 

Tho Connoil is elected by a constituency possessing a 
roporty qualification; and the straggle between tho two 
ranches of the Legislature is therefore in some degree a 
contest between tho richer and the poorer classes. It has 
happened that in Victoria tho interests of the large 
proprietors have in some respects been opposed to those 
of the small settlers. Shoep-farmiug can only be con¬ 
ducted , with advantage in large tiucts of counti’y, 
and the principal owners consequently obtained pos¬ 
session of largo districts, and closed them against 
newcomers who wished to cultivate small ireeholds. 
The democratic party has succeeded in passing Acts for 
tho redress of tho poi)ular grievance, especially a Bill by 
which a heavy tax was exclusively imposed on the owncis 
of largo estates. Nevertheless it would appear that the 
antagonism conti nues not only between large proprietors and 
the rest of the community, but between the rich, whatevei 
may be tho nature of their investments, and the working- 
class. Social jcailousy probably aggravates economic coUi- 
sion; Rnd the wealthier colonists apprehend fiscal spoliation 
at the hands of an Assembly returned by universal suffrage. 
I’he feeble protection which the Council has afforded 
to threatened interests is now menaced with extinction. 
The suggestion that tho Council should be appointed 
by tho Crown will not satisfy both parties. If the selec¬ 
tion is to bo made by the Governor on the advice of his 
Miqjsifcors, tho Council will be a mero offshoot of tho 
Assembly; and, on tho other hand, tho popular majority 
will scarcely submit to the check of an independent body 
appointed by tho Crown. Between two Assemblies which 
have co-ordinate jurisdiction deadlocks can only ^be 
avoided by forbearance and tact, stimulated by a wish 
felt on all sides that the Constitution shall work. These 
conditions arc not satisfied in Victoria, because a puro 
democracy neither values nor respects any privileges which 
tend to limit its omnipotence. Projectors who amuse 
tberaselves with sell ernes for combining universal su^rage 
with protection of minorities might, if they cared for the 
lessons of experience, study the politics of .Victoria with 
.advantage. Any Council, if it is not merely to echo tho 
opinions of the Assembly, must be more or less seleob in 
its composition, and is therefore liable to be denounced as 
an oligarchy. 

The app^ to tho authority of Crown and Farlin* 
mont is notHntended merely for the pwqsose of obtaining 
an impartial award. The Ministow who the dt^ufco- 
tion well know that a proposal to abandon the main prin- 
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oiples of the English Constitution cannot bat be diatastefni 
to tbe Imperial Logislatore. In all colonies which have 
obtained a representative Government the legislative 
fnnotioxis have, as a matter of eonrpe, been distributed 
beiween two Assemblies. The more popular body is 
always the more powerful, inasmuch as it is as fibr as 
possible formed on the model of the House of 
Commons. The American States have, both severally 
and in their Federal Union, imitated or retained 
the ancient English svstom. Mr. Beuby and his partisans 
now propose virtually to suppress the Oounoil which 
correspoiidvS to the House of Lords and to the State 
Senates of America. In anticipation of probable failure, 
the loaders of the democratic party have not failed to en¬ 
force by throats argomonts which might in themselves not 
be convincing. In the last century the best of the North 
American colonists were in the highest degree anxious to 
avoid the necessity of separation or rebellion. Not without 
reason they believed that they suffered grievances which 
they were resolved to abate, by persuasion if possible, and 
only in case of necessity by civil w'ar. At first they were 
willing that the English Parliament should retain the 
right of regulating their trade, if only it 'wonld re¬ 
nounco the claim of taxing communities which were 
not represented. The moans by which they ultimately 
achieved success seem to excite, more than their early 
forbearance, the emulation of modern colonists. The not 
insincere feeling of loyalty which is expressed when there 
is no difference of political opinion seldom prevents the 
use of premature threats of force when it is thought that 
clamorous demands may meet with opposition. 

The problem to bo solved by the Colonial Office and tho 
Cabinet is not a little perplexing. Tho English Govern¬ 
ment and nation have the advantage of being wholly dis- 
inlerosted iu tho dispute, except as iar ns the decision may 
form a precedent. Tho colonists of Victoria have been 
allowed without remonstrance to adopt measures which are 
highly detrimental to their eonntrymeii at home, and in¬ 
deed to themselves. Like almost all democratic commu¬ 
nities, they are passionately devoted to Protection; and, 
by excessive duties, they have built up on unsound 
foundations a syskmi of manufacturing which pro-' 
vidcs inferior products at an artificially high price. 
jSome political writers have complained that tho 
colonies, when they were endowed with responsible govern¬ 
ment, were not subjected to the condition of freedom of 
trade with tho mother-country. The arrangement, if it 
could have betui made and secured, would have been bene¬ 
ficial to all parties *, but it would have been impossible to 
bind colonial Parlianicnis to their side of the bargain. 
Mr. Berky and his fiicnds would long since have 
demanded control of their own tariff, wLtli tho alternative 
of sepamtioii; and the English Government, if it had 
hesitated to comply with the request, would have seemed 
to bo invidiously defending the interests of the United 
Kingdom against the riglits of the colony. To English¬ 
men at home tho relations of tho Council an<i Assembly 
at Victoria can pi^oduco neither gain nor loss. It 1 
is* only as guardians of the rights of tho colonial | 
minority that the Imperial ■ Government and Parliament | 
can object to any system which may suit the fancy of tho i 
dominant party. It is desirable, but only for the sake of 
those concerned, that justice should bo administerod and | 
property protected in a distant colony. Tho settlers re- ! 
ceived no guarantoo of good govommont from tho Crown 
of England when they trusted their fortunes to the caprice 
of universal suffrage. If the leaders of the popular party 
proceed to decree separation from the mother-country, they 
will scarcely enjoy tho satisfiiction of being traitors or 
rebels, beoatae they will be safe from punishment, and oven 
from opposition. The owners of property will have no ! 
ground for complaining that their interests are sacrificed j 
by the mother-country, because they would assuredly de- I 
rivo no advantage from a secession accomplished against 
their will. If the majority trample on their rights, tho ! 
Crown and the Imperial Parliament will not go to war in i 
their defence* 


THE LEFT AND lllE ELECTIONS. 

^PHE ordinary dulness as regards politics of Christmas 
X. and the New Year is made greater in France by the 
nearness of the elections to the Senate. It is agreed among 
all parties that till the 5th of January has come and gone 


the nation must be content to wait. What will hap|^ to 
it after that day is naturally painted iu the most opposite 
colours. The Kight and tho Radicals take one view, the 
moderate Left take another. The Eight have got up all 
tho wild theories which arc to bo found in the speeches of 
irreconcilable deputies or still more irreconcilable candi- s 
dates, and have then reduced thorn into order, and pre-, 
sentud them as the programme which tho Republican 
Government will set themsolvoa to ciirry out as soon 
as tho drag is taken off their wheels by the disappear¬ 
ance of the Conservative majority in the Senate. The 
Radicals arc unable to repudiate tho ideas attribntod to 
them, because, whatever may bo their intentions about 
giving effect to them now that tho opportunity of 
doing BO may soon bo in their hands, they cannot deny 
that, iu days when they wore loss likely to bo oballcngod 
to make good their words, they did say pretty much 
what the Eight have put into their mouths. Tho 
moderate Left are not disposed to make the differonoos 
which divide them from their nominal allies any more 
prominent than need be, lest a schism on the eve of the 
elections should let in some of those Conservative candi¬ 
dates who, if tho Liberal pai’ty are united, are sure to bo 
rejected. On tho one side, therefore, there is a perfect 
tempest of extravagant aoensations ; on the other, a sin¬ 
gular and undesigned exhibition of Christian rae<*kneBs. 
If M. Ddfaurjj w^re credited with a determination to re¬ 
vive the Terror, ho would not, to all appearance, care to 
! disown it. Probably, if he did, his disoJainier would be 
quoted by somo Eadical journal as a fresh oxamplc of the 
milk-and-water character of Opportunism. 

Under these circumstances tho address to the eloctorfi 
which the Left of the Senate have just iasoed could hardly 
have been made more interesting than it is. Us authors 
write as men who are well aware that tho loss they say 
the better. Tho electors have made up their minds for 
, whom they are going to vote; and, as the Liberal Senators 
aro perfectly well satisfied with the choice they are believed 
to have made, silence is plainly their best policy. They 
I may lose votes by saying too much ; they are not likely 
to lose any by saying too little. It is plain that the 
predictions of tho Right have not in tho feast disturbed 
the mass of the nation. People endure without the slightest 
appearance of uneasiness being told that they are on 
the eve of a revolution which will involve the Churob,. 
the family, and private property in a common ruin. 
Perhaps they are so well convinced of their ability to hold 
against all comers the institution they most cherish of 
the three, that they credit the Church and tho family 
with an equal power of resistance. Tho year which has 
passed since the present Ministry took ofluu* has not 
lumishotl much on which it is necessary for the Senators 
of the Left to enlarge. Tho Exhibition, tho Congrosa of 
Berlin, and the now "railway system aro tho only points 
mentioned in the address. Each of these great events 
is described as a fresh step towru'ds national prosperity. 
The Exhibition proved that Franco could still great at 
home. Tho Congress showed that she could still bo 
listened to abroad. The railway project showed tho con¬ 
fidence of tho Goveniment in the permanence of the pro¬ 
gress to which the Exhibition and tho Congress bore 
testimony. Unfortunately this admirable policy has not . 
been able to disarm party enmity. There arc still those 
who maintain that tho demiitivo establishment of the Re¬ 
public is a danger to society. Tho authors of the address set 
themselves to prove that this cannot bo tho case, because tho 
Republic is tho natioli and the nation cannot be a danger to • 
itself. Tho victory of tho Republic, they say, is shown by 
the fact that its cuetnios cannot attack it without having 
recourse to calumny. There may bo a meaning of some- • 
kind larking in those enigmatical sentences; but it cer¬ 
tainly docs not present itsolf on tho surface. Unless it is. 
impossible for a nation to make mistakes, a nation may be 
a danger to itsolf. It was so under tho Second Empire, 
when universal suffrage was as omnipotent as it is now, and 
it may conceivably bo so again. It is one of the straugest 
circumstances of tho Republican craze about universal 
suffrage that it takes no notice of its twenty years of bondage 
to Napoleon III. Daring that time it was eiUier completely 
ignorant of the true interest of France or oenqpletely power¬ 
less to nve effect to its knowledge. Why, because it is 
more OTuightenod to-day, should it of necessity be more en¬ 
lightened always ? Pride ^eth before destruction in the 
case of Constitutions as weU as of men. There is no system 
80 good that it cannot be perveo^d, and tho true safeguard 
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againut porrei'slon Is tlio consclousne^ that consta'at watch- 
falness is essential if ifc is to be avoided. The SeoA^torial 
Left are superior to those comTnonplace cautions. They 
do not choose to see that, if anything can rehabilita^ 
Bonapartism, it is this blind gioriiication of universal 
rSuirage. Upon this platfonn the Imperialists have the 
immense advantage .of being consistent. They can say 
that nni versa) snOrage, as they understand the term, has 
never gone against them; that they -wore the inventors 
of it in its most perfect form, and that in that form the 
Eepublicans have never ventured to appeal to it. ,To retain 
universal suffrage is ono thing; to defend its absolute and 
inhei*ont infallibility in the face of recent history is 
another. When once it has been introduced, there are 
obvious dangers in meddling with it; but tho equally 
obvious dangers which can never be dissociated from its 
introduction will only be increased by tho foolish repe¬ 
tition of praises which those who offer them know all the 
time to bo unmeaning. 

In tho lost pamgraph of the Address a better point is 
made. You have to choose, the electors aro told, between 
a policy which calls itself Uepublicau and a policy which 
has no name, which does not raise its standard becau.so it 
has three, nor avow its veal intention bccauao all it has to 
offer to the country is a revolution followed by a triangular 
civil war. This, after .all, is tho real and incurable weakness 
of tho Kight. The Itepublio may with truth boast of tho 
wonderful euccessosilhas won; but it will never be known 
how many of them it owes, not to its own wisdom, but to the 
folly of its adversaries. Never was a coalition so impossible 
in its ooncoption as the strange allianoo which the several 
sections of the Right have tried to maintain agaiust the 
Republic. It was not that tho anti-Republican party did 
not hold good cards,for in 1871 they had far more chances 
in their favour than tho Republican party. Even tho 
aUachmont of M. Thiers to tho Republic was in a great 
measure detoiinined by the entire absence of any union, or 
prospect of union, on the other side. It was creditable to 
the', consistency of the Right that none of its sections were 
prepared to sacrifice their special convictions ; but it was in 
tho highest degree discreditable to their common sense 
that they should not have seen that their unwillingness to 
sacrifice them must necessarily reduce them to impotence. 
Conservatism may either accept an existing Government 
or propose to replace an existing Government by some¬ 
thing bettor; but it must not proposo to replace 
an existing Government by ono which is avowedly a stop¬ 
gap, a Government of transition, designed only to keep 
things going until such time as throe mutually hostile 
sootions of the Conservative party can agree to make up 
their quarrels. In the liauds of such a party os this tho 
reaction could not have a fair trial. 

Thus the Republicans, partly by tho errors of their foes 
and partly by their own prudence, are in a position to 
await tho triumph of the 5th of January with a comfort¬ 
able conviction that the result is certain to be favourable. 
Eight years of labour and self-control have at length 
brought thorn within reach of the prize. As soon as the 
Senate and tlio Chamber of Deputies become homogeneous 
the period of probation will be at an end. The Republic 
will bo out of leading strings. It must control itself by the 
exercise of its own good sense, or be content to go uncon¬ 
trolled. That in the first excitement of anewly-found|freedom 
there will bo some instances of want of restraint is likely 
enough; but there is no reason to expect that these out¬ 
bursts will bo cither serious or frequent. Tho French 
nation has to all appearance been at la|t induced to apply 
to tho business of government a lituo of that common 
sense which until lately seemed to bo entirely reserved for 
less important matters. If the Chamber of Deputies runs 
a little wild now that the check of a Conservative Senate 
is removed, it will probably be found at the next electioii 
that this common sonso will be quietly but effectually 
directed towards tho introduction of a Oonservativa cha¬ 
racter into the Cbmber of Deputies itseff. 


SPANISH WINES AND THE ALCOHOLIC TEST. 

EECHANTS and mannffmtnrers interested in trade 
with Spain will find in a Blue«Book recently issaod 
tho fullest information on the present state of oommeroial 
relations. Sir John Walbham, lately Charg6 d* Affaires 
Madrid) and Secretary of Exnbasey at Berlin, £a^ 


nishes in his letters and reports to the Fbrei^ Offioe |^i, 
exhaustive history of the negotiations as they hain$ - 
yet proceeded. Dlplomatio transactions involve perhaps 
more than any other kind of business frequent trials of 
temper. It is fortunate that they are ordinarily entrusted, 
to professional agents, who are trained froih their earliest 
years to a dispassionate treatment of irritatui|yiU6stM^ 
The controversy with the Spanish GbvemmentTwuch has, 
now proceeded for some years, would justify strong bn- 
guago, and almost excuse strong measures, if there %ere 
i anything to be gained by a quarrel. Both parties have 
iieverthele.ss couMved to conduct the discussion in^ ’ 
courteous language; and the lost despatch from the 
Foroi^ Office indicates the probability of a com¬ 
promise. The nature and origin of the dispute are 
well known to all who concern themselves with the 
conditions of foreign trade. In Mr. Cobden's treaty of 
i860, by which French wines were admitted into Eng¬ 
land at a reduood rate of duty, the objects of the English 
Governmout were twofold. For a centuiy and a half the 
strong wines of the Peninsula had been favoured by 
dilTorential duties which were originally established on 
supposed grounds of political expediency. The national 
habit of drinking port and sherry, with its consequences * ‘ 
of excess and of gout, began 'after tho conclusion of tho 
Methuen Treaty. Cheap claret was still to be obtained 
by contraband trade in Scotland and Ireland; but in Eijg- 
land Bordeaux wines, which had commonly been consnm^. * 
in tho days of tho Plantagenets, were only known dnring 
the early part of the present century ns an expensive lu^tury. 
.Mr. Gladstone justly hold that the introduction of cheap 
French wine would be highly beneficial, and tho result has 
shown that he anticipated a genuine demand. At 
the same time it was desirablo to offer French producers 
ostensible compensation for the reduction of protective 
duties. English consumers were therefore supposed to 
confer a favour on growers of claret by cheapening jGor 
iheh* own use a wholesome and palatable bevorngo. 
Neither England nor France has since thought of disturb¬ 
ing a mutually advantageous arrangement. 

It was unfortunately found or thouglit necessary to 
guard against the introduction of spirits in the form 
of wine. Although the reduction of wine duties 
applied equally to tho products of all countries, an 
alcoholic scale was introduced which practically gave a 
great advantage to tho light wines of France. Almost 
all French wines are admitted at a duty of a shilling 
on tho gallon beoauso they contain less than twenty- 
six degrees of spirit. On the other hand, sherry, 
foitifiod according to ordinary practice with alcohol, 
if not in its natural state, pays half-a-crown on 
tho gallon. It may be doubted whether genuine 
sherry, which is an expensive wine of an entirely 
distinct character, practically competes with ordinary 
claret. The importation of sherry has increased 
enormously since i860, though vast quantities of French 
wine have at the same time been consumed in England. 
Spanish wine-growers nevertheless, not unnaturally, con¬ 
sider themselves injured; nor is it certain that they havfe 
not some reason for their complaint. Wines at present 
almost unknown in England are produced in many parts of 
the kingdom with a natural strength before admixture of 
more than twenty-six degrees. All such wines aro absolutely 
excluded from the English market by the existing scale of 
duties. It is doubtful whether they would in any case find 
a market iuMEngland, for it is difficult to introduce any new 
article of consumption, and well-known wines have estab¬ 
lished a good will or preference which can bo scarcely 
displaced; but the Spanish Government not unreasonably 
claims the right of ti^ng the experiment. The damoinr 
against English legislation probably proceeds as much 
£tx>m the manufacturers who wish to exclude the goods of 
Manchester and Sheffield as fri>m tho wine-growers who ^ 
cherish the legitimate desire of selling their produce, fn 
negotiating mth the Gbvemment, which represents the 
whole community, it is impossible to diistingmsh the posi¬ 
tions of different classes. A plausible or well-foui^ed 
contention must be impartially considered, although it 
may perhaps be urged under the influenoe of selfish 
motives. Natmilly strong wines ought not to be arbi¬ 
trarily excluded from consumption by nsoal legiidartiou. 

To all representations of the comparative maadvantagcT 
imposed on Spanish wines, the nnifonn aaoswar haa be^ ^. 
giventhatth# differenj^Aulw were ixnpoiadjNi eae onti a H/ 
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di&rant commodities. As it is a priiieiple of English 
oommerciid legislation to tax domestic and foreign spirits 
at a hi|fh rate, alcohol could not bo admitted on lower 
tenns becanse it was contained in wine. The validity 
of the doctrine has often been questioned; but in default 
of teohnieal knowlodge it is impossible to judge whether 
alcohol mixed with sherry ro^ly compotes with gin or 
brandy. It must b^ presumed that successive Govern- 
ments have acted on the recommendation of skilled ad¬ 
visers, and that it is jnst or necessary to maintain an 
alcoholic test. Whothor the present standard is so per¬ 
fectly adjusted as not to admit of modiheation, is evidently 
another question. It may be that the demands of Spanish 
wine-growers would bo satisfied by allowing live or six 
more degrees of alcohol to be contained in wine admitted 
at the lower rate of duty. Another mitigation of tho^ 
grievance might consist in a more gradual incrouso of 
duty*’ The sudden jump in the rale of duty from a 
shilling to half-a-crown can scarcely fail to produce injua- 
tioo. Lord Salisbury seems to be inclined to take 
some arrangement of the kind into favourable consi¬ 
deration, and he has strong motives for coruseniing 
to a compromise, although the circumstances which render 
a change expedient are not altogether agreeable. English 
maainfaclnrers and traders ore naturally anxious to en¬ 
courage concessions which would both directly and indi¬ 
rectly tend to proinoto commercial intercourse with Spain. 
When perfect freedom of trade was established it seemed 
that there was reason to hope for relief from the diplo¬ 
matic settlement of tariffs. The French treaty, which proved 
that the expectation was unfounded, was itself an economic 
anomaly or dopaviuro from strictly orthodox procedure. 
Mr. CoBDEN and the Government of the day bound Eng¬ 
land to make concessions which would in any case have 
been CTantod on grounds of domestic policy. The com¬ 
plication 'which has arisen with Spain is of a different 
charafcotor. 

Some' time sinco tlio Spanish Ministry induced the Cortes 
to ouaefc a prospective reduction of tariff, subject to a pro¬ 
vision that the Govorujnent should bo empowered to apply 
the former and larger duties to the produce of any country 
which should not allow to Spain tho privileges of tho most 
favoured nation. When tho time for tho redaction amvod 
tho Government admitted tho produce of Germany and 
several other countries at the lower rate c)f duty, while it 
excluded England, France, and tho United States from 
the privilege on various grounds. A dispute with Franco 
has since been settled by negotiation, while tho differential 
duties on American produce arc still maintained. The Eng¬ 
lish Government remonstrated in reasonable surprise against 
an exception which was not justified by tho relations 
between tho two countries. Although thero is no commer¬ 
cial treaty, it is notorious that English Customs duties are 
imposed without discrimination in favour of any country. 
Even colonial pr(}daco is placed on tho samo footing with 
foreign imports. If tlio practico which prevails had been 
the result of a treaty, it would have been impossible to 
depy that Spain was treated as one of the most favoured 
nations. The differential duties were roaUy imposetl for 
the purpose of extorting from the English Government 
the abolition or morlification of tho alcoholic test. In all 
the discussion which has ensued the Spanish Ministers 
have contended that the legislation on tho wino duties 
was a consequence of the French Treaty, and that it de¬ 
prived ■ Spanish wine-growers of tho equality duo to the 
most favoured nation. The argument was moro than 
questionable, but the Spanish Government hod tho power of 
acting on its own conclusions, especially as iUtuew itself to bo 
seouro against commercial retaliation. An opening fora com¬ 
promise was provided, perhaps intentionally, by & dis¬ 
tinction between regular duties and surcharges. The 
Spanish Government, in tho oxeroiso of its diBcrciion, 
maintaiued the former duties on English imports when 
they were reduced on the prodnetB of all other European 
nations. For the present English goods are not burdened 
with surcharges, though ^e continuance of cho ex¬ 
emption depends on tho will of the Minister. Tho partial 
concession has been courteously acknowledged, and Lord 
Salissubt has taken tho opportunity to doolorothat the 
English Government, while it adheres to the principlo of 
the alooho}io test, is not unwilling to reconsider the 
detsils. 
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THE DISTRESS—WH.kT NOT TO DO. 

E very day brings additional evidence to confirm tho 
opinion that the winter of 1878.-9 will bo marked by 
exceptional distress. There is no fear that, so soon as thii 
fact IS conclusively established, a corrasponcling readiness 
to meet the need will not show itself in a variety of way.?. 
While it ts still uncertain whether things ai*e as bad as 
they aro made out to be, there is a just dislike on tho part 
of people who aro reasonable as well as charitable to play 
tlie part of alarmists. But, when all uiicortainty on this 
head is removed, tlicm will no longer bo nny leoson for 
not setting in motion such machinery of relief as happens 
to lie within reach. At this point there is some danger of 
foolish things being done with tho best possible intentions. 
In tho actual prcsenco of destitution there is very little 
time in which to weigh ono aUeruative against another. 
This is just tho atmo.sphcro in which imprudent re.solu- 
tious aro generated. It may bo of sonio use tUcrcforo if 
we Bugge.st two or throe mistakes into which it is not im¬ 
possible that some of our readers may fall in the absence 
of warning. 

Perhaps the most natural instinct at a time of great 
distress is to curtail the ordinary expendituro of a well-to- 
do family. Thoro is sorpothing almost degrading in the 
r thought that wo aro fed and clad as woll as usual, when 
the poor around us aro perishing with cold .and hunger. 
There is nothing to bo said against any form of self-denial 
which afteets only tho eating of food or tho wearing of 
apparel. Those are mattf3rs which every ono must 
decide for himself. So long as tho usual number of 
legs of mutton appear on the table, the members of 
tlie family can use their own judgment about taking 
their usual number of slices. So long as the linen- 
draper’s bill does not present a greatly different appear¬ 
ance from its ordinary one, thero is no need to inquire 
whether tho goods which it represents aro worn on tho 
backs or loft on tho shelves of tho purchasers. But thoro 
is a very obvious reason why any self-denial of this kind 
should not bo allowed to influence the earlier stages in the 
transaction. It is of very great moment not to do anything 
which may extend the area of distress. Lot it be supposed 
that in order to bavo more money to give away the well- 
to-do inhabitants of a particular district were to give up 
eating moat on three days in each week, or to determine 
tixat their last year’s clothes might be made to do 
for another winter and spring. Undoubtedly by this 
means a certain amount of money would be set free 
which might bo laid out in relieving tho poor. But 
this is omy one side of tho picture. The butchers and 
haberdashers of the district find their profits reduced by 
half, and they have at once to consider how they can 
reduce their expenses in proportion. The easiest way of 
doing this is to turn off half their workpeople. By this 
means they out off an immediate and constant source of 
expense, while they do not in any way commit themselve.s 
to carrying on the retrenchment a moment longer than is 
necessaiy. When custom increases there will bo no diffi¬ 
culty in filling the places which liavo been left empty. 
But what are the dismissed batchers’ boys and milliners’ 
girls to do when they are thus suddenly thrown upon the 
market? Probably no resource is open to them ex¬ 
cept to apply to some of the relief agencies which have 
been opened in their neighbourhood. Thus the first 
result of the self-denying economy which we have de¬ 
scribed is to increase the numbei's of a class with which 
it is most difficult for relief ogencies to deal. Already 
it has been noted, as a peculiar , and alarming feature 
in this winter’s distress, that it has extended to classes 
that are not ordinarily exposed to suffering of this kind. 
If tho butcher or the haberdasher loses half his customers 
at once ho has no choice but to reduce his staff, and 
those who are dismissed have equally little choice as to 
applying for relief to the nearest relief centre. They have 
the same wants as tho very poor; and, when the employ¬ 
ment which has hitherto snstained them is no longer to bo 
had, they have no means of gratifying those wants except 
snoh as have jnst been olosed to them by the injudicious 
enthusiasm of their benevolent customers* 

Thero is another error which is even xupre likely 
to bo general, while it is not less 4isastroT» to those at 
whose expense it is oommitted* A large number of men 
are out ox work. Th^ and their families have to be sup¬ 
ported, pwhaps for weeks together, by some oharitablo 
orfiranization* It is decided, we will snunose. that the 
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relief oan best bo given in kind, and acooriin|rly large 
storoB have to be collected. For the parchase of these 
stores a considerable sum of money is needed, and is 
provided witbont much diflScnlty. The first thought of 
the charitable persons who have the management of this 
ftind is how to make it go farthest. They have i,oooZ. 
perhaps to lay out; and they find that, by making their 
purchases at wholesale Ijonilon warehouses or at a co¬ 
operative store, they can save ten or fifteen per cent. The 
prospect of making the i,ooo/, go as far as if it were i,iooZ. 
or i,i5oZ., at onco dotomiinps thorn to adopt this plan. The 
goods are ordered, the destitute people are fed. After a little 
time, l\pwovcr, it appears that their numbers are increasing 
beyond the Committee's calculations, and at the same time 
complaints arc heni’d that the Poor-rate levied by the 
Qnai'dians is proving quite inadequate, owing to the largo 
number of mtopayers who are virtually insolvent, and from 
whom oven a distraint is powerless to extract money. By 
degrees it begins to be understood that the judicious 
economy of the relief Committee, has ruined the majority 
of the small shofikeopers with whom the families receiving 
relief were accustomed to deal. Their customers had greatly 
fallen off during the poverty which preceded the destitution, 
and now the destitution has finished matters. Bub if 
relief had boon administered on wiser principles the 
destitution need not have finished matters. It would have 
boon much besttor to have got a little loss for the money 
spent in the purchase of goods and kept the local shop¬ 
keepers going, than to have got a little more for the 
money spent and have to feed additional mouths, and 
diminish the area of charitable contribution by making 
the burden of the Poor-rate on the solvent ratepayers 
additionally heavy. There is no need to give the local 
shopkeeper exactly what ho is acemstomod to ask, but it 
will be quite worth while to give him the ton or fifteen 
per cent, extra at which he cun very w^cll afford to siipply 
goods, and thereby prevent the disticsa from becoming 
greater and more comprehensive. 

A third temptation peculiar to a time like this is that 
of needlessly or injudiciously multiplying relief agencies. 
J t is a very natural error, because, when people are excited 
on the subject of destitution, they arc eager to be em¬ 
ployed, fearful le.st the districts in which they are specially 
interested should be neglected if the business of relieving 
them is entrusted to a largo central organization, and 
probably anxious to make trial of some particular plan in 
which they place special faith. The mischief of this 
multiplication of agencies is twofold. It leads to unneces¬ 
sary expenditure, which, when distress is both great and 
universal, is a serious consideration, and it gives increased 
opportunity for imposture. We say nothing about the 
waste of unpaid labour, because ihere are perhaps more 
hands waiting to be employed in the work of relief than 
can bo turned to useful account. But the waste of 
paid labour, of house-room — implying, as it does, 
house-rent—and of machinery generally is important. If 
six soup kitchens, conducted on mutually antagonistic 
principles, are set up in a space where one would answer 
every purpose, there is ])robably waste in all three of these 
items. Even if there is not, there is certainly increased 
risk that the largest measure of relief will bo given to 
those who have the best legs, or who are most competent 
to elude such checks os the managers of each kitchen arc 
able to deviso. Exceptional needs may, of course, have to be 
met by exceptional provisions; but ordinarily the largest 
and the most comprehensive of the agencies already in 
existence is the one which it will be wisest to make the 
vehicle of what we have to giro. 


ITALIAN PBOSPFXJTS. 

A MONO the man^ elements of confusion which exist 
at this inoxttdht in Italian politics, there are two of a 
more general and enduring ohoroctor than the reat. The 
coalition which overihrew Signor CAiEOtiowed most of its 
strength to the Oonservatives. Discontented Liberals of vari¬ 
ous shades contributed their quota to the majority; but, on 
the whole, the defeat of the late Government was a reac¬ 
tionary victoiy. The Conservatives have not been able to 
profit by their success, but it js probablo that the aim 
which they have in view is better served bv the discredit¬ 
ing of successive Liberal Ministries than by a premature 
attempt to set up a Conservative Ministry. There is no 
necessity, however, that a reactionary victory shralA be an 


element of confusion in a State. lU itaty the roaetton 
is not coupled, as it is in France, with the claims 
of rival dynasties. The Eight have no institations which 
they are bound to upset» and no exiled families one or 
other of which they are bound to replace on the throne. 
By the side of France, for example, the policy of the Italian 
Oonservatives might seem to be simplicity itself. The 
element of confusion is in this case contnbuted bj'ihe 
divorce which has been effected between the Italian Con¬ 
servatives and their natural allies. It was said some little 
dmo back that in the event of a dissolution the Catholic 
electors would support the late Government; in other 
words, that the Pope prefers Signor Cairoli and his sup¬ 
porters to the Conservatives, who are leagued together 
against him. though this statemont may not be liter¬ 
ally true, there can l)o little doubt that' it substan¬ 
tially represents the present disposition of the Eoman 
anthoritioB. Tho recent discussions upon the qnestion 
whether Catholics should bo allowed to vote in Parlia¬ 
mentary elections was avowedly provoked by the prospect 
of a Reform Bill which would establish a franchise not 
greatly differing from universal suffrage. The vie^ 
which, on the whole, scorns to have found favour at Borne 
is that the position of the Catholic Church in Italy would 
ho decidedly improved by a very largo addition to the 
number of tho electors ; and though no positive decision 
has yet, so far as is known, been taken, it is believed that 
tho Catholic vote will bo given at the next general election, 
and given in favour of the party which promises the 
largest measure of Parliamentaiy reform. On tho other 
hand, although tho now Ministr}'' appears to consider 
itself pledged to the introduction of some kind of Beform 
Bill, the opposition to Signor Catroli was largely com¬ 
posed of opponents to the proposal, or to any such 
change. Thus the Conservative paiiy in Italy and 
tho Church ai‘e ranged on opposite sides at a time 
when tho Con^rvatives need all the strength that they 
can command.^ It is as though after the i6th of May the 
French Catholics had boon 'directed to support M, 
Gambeita against M. de Fotjetou, 

Historically, this inconsistency is cosily e:!rolained. The 
Italian Bight is something like what the French Bight 
. would bo if it consisted entirely of Orleanists of Voltaimn 
tendencies. The abstention of the Cathplio electors has 
made it unnecessary for the Conseiwative candidates to 
pay any attention to Catholic wishes. Tho Conservative 
party in Italj-can only appeal to that small fraction of the 
nation which is left over after the Badicals and the 
Clericals have been deducted—meaning by Badicals men 
who derive their inspiration from ex-rovolutionary loaders 
like Garibaldi, and hy Clericals, men who are idling to 
vote as the parish priest tells them. It is a party which 
has no root in the country. Like the bourgeoisie under 
Louis Philippe, it exercises a far greater power than natu¬ 
rally belongs to it; but, unlike them, it sees the Conserva¬ 
tive, as well as tho Liberal, masses disinclined to acquiesce 
in its rule. 

Tho second element of confusion in Italian politics at 
this moment is to be fonnd^ in tho attitude taken up by 
tho Conservatives on the question of Beform. That the 
minority which is represented, the pays legal, should bo 
indisposed to surrender its exceptional privileges, is natural 
enough. Such an addition to tho constitueiioies as was 
contemplated by the Isito Ministry would involve a com? 
plete reconstruction of Italian parties. Whether the 
new ^majority were Liberal or Conservative, it would 
probably give its confidence to new men, and sup¬ 
port them in the introduction of neW' measures. 
It is quite possible that the change might be an 
unfortunate one for the country, that the new electors 
would bo too inexperienced in political matters to give 
anything approaching to an intelligent vote on the issues 
Buomittcii to them, that the result would be seen in the 
abstention from the polls of the majority of the voters, 
and that the Government would bo alternately in the 
hands of fanatical paitisans on either side. In other 
wor^ the apparent extension of tho suffrage would not 
be a real extension. The minority at prwent exolusirely 
represented would be no longer exclusively representea, 
but the country would not g^n by its bemg displaoed. 
A minority would still be represented^ the only dimsrence 
being that it would he in all reflects a less qualified 
and therefore a less genuinely representative minoiity. 
This view admits of being stated way which, 

^though it may not convince the luvr^resented inajcnHity 
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.to 'whom the argument mnst bo addressed, .would 
at ell events not needlessly irritate them. The reason 
why the Beform controversy in England has excited so 
little passion, comparatively with some other controversies, 
that the representation of the conntry lias been accepted 
os the principal end to be kept in view. Those who have 
been in favour of a restricted franchise used to rest their 
defence of it on the plea that it operated as a species of 
indirect election. The minorities which possessed votes 
.claimed to know the interests of the majority which did 
not possess them hotter than the majority itself. A man 
wlm takes thought about public affairs will usually belong 
to Ihe class "wbuih is qualified for the franchise, because 
to take thought about politics implies an amount of 
care for his own interests, and for legislation as 
affecting those interests, which is likely to enable a 
man to get on in life to the veiy moderate extent 
which is needed to give him the requisite qualifica¬ 
tion. .The argument which is used by tbe opponents 
of Parlianaontary reform in Italy takes a different line. It 
is avowedly based on the fact that tho present electoral 
body docs not represent ihe conntry, and that the reason 
why no enlargement of it can be permitted is that tho 
.enlarged electorate would pursue an entirely different 
policy from the present electorate. It is an exciccdingly 
dangerous argument foj’ those who use it. Tlie Italian 
constituencies are a more fraction of tho Italian nation, 
and the limitation of the franchise is defended, not because 
this franchise is polcntlally the nation, but because it is 
sometbing distinct from and opposed to tho nation. This 
may ho a perfectly true, as it is undoubtedly a perfectly 
frank statement, but it is not one which can bo made with 
any regard to political prudence. Tho moment that the 
exclusive possession of tho franchise by a minority is 
justified on tho pica that those may take who have the 
pow'cr, and those rnnst keep who can, it is only a question 
of time hoAv soon the majority will succeed in practising 
the same doctrine in its own iiitci*est. 

For some time to conic, tlicrcforc, there is not much 
chance that Italian jtnlitic.*^ will show more stabilify tl»an 
they do at present. The Conservative party in tho Cham¬ 
bers will be opposed by tho Conservative party out of 
doors, and the electorate will have to defend its [n’ivileges 
against contom])oraTicous though Boparar.o assaults from 
uncnfranchLscd Radicals and unenfrarchised Catholics. 
Under these conditions there is a danger that Parlia¬ 
mentary govornmcTit may become impossible, and that 
ill tho end the fear of a J tnnlutionary movement in tho 
coniitiy' will com])ol tho pays Uyal to opan its doors 
to tho threatening irmltitiido outside. It is highly pro¬ 
bable indeed that, before things come to this pass, tbe 
desire of gaining favour with a new electorate will 
puggest to one or the other party in tho Chamber 
tlio expediency of bidding for their support by having the 
passing of a Reform Bill associated with themselves rather 
than with their adversaries. In this case tho defeat of 
, tho present Go^’c^nment, or of any Liberal Government 
which may succeed it, will lead to tho introduction of a 
still more sweeping mrnsnre on the part"of the Bight. 
Tho education of the Conservative party in Italy may 
perhaps follow the same linos as that of the Conservative 
party in England. 


THE YEAR. 

A YEAR is drawing to its close which from beaiuning to end 
has been full of anxiety, alarm, and distress. For six months 
Enf^Jnnd never knew w heihur she might not wake up any morning 
to linU herself inviilved in a great Kui-opeiin war. After peace was 
said to be assured there were reasons for apprehending that it 
might again be disiuibcd. On the frontier of India a small war 
has actually broken out, and at the Cape the struggle with re¬ 
bellious natives hi.B been going ou almost without interruption. 
Although a rupture with Russia has been avoided, the country 
has been involved in new responsibilities. The guarantee of tbe 
Asiatic dominions of the Sultan uud the probable annexation of a 
part of Afghanistan may be measures politic,or neceesaryi but 
at best th^' are measuics casting on us new duties ana new 
burdens. Tbe year, too, has been marked by a succession of 
riartling accidents and calamities. It would be difficult to find in 
any ueiiod of twelve' months a cembindtion of such varied and 
awlm> disasters as those of the sinking of the JEW'ydtca, the Gt*o$f0r 
KwrfyaiAi and the JHnom A/m's, the Sittingboume railway eol»~ 
lisloivtbree gteat explosions in cdllieries, the fismines in India 
and China, the ravages of yellow fever in the United States; 
tbe attempts on tbe Uvee of, three sovereigns, and tbe desolation, 
as tbe lost cionsequence of war, which has spread over some^^ the 


finest provinces of European Turkey. Above all, this has been 
at homo a year of prolonged commercial distress. The most that 
can be said of the metal iudustries is that they have not altogether 
prished. llio promise of abundant crops was marred by a wet 
harvest-time. Strikes and locks-out have constantly disturbed, or 
betrayed a disturb tnce in, the relations of capital and labour. In the 
concluding months of tho year a new terror bas deepened the gloom 
around. By tbe successive fmiures of unlimited banksihuusandehave 
found that in a moiueiitthey may bo reduced from comfort to beggary 
by the fraud, the folly, or the carelessuess of those who have 
managed their affairs. Finally, almost at the close of the year 
mourning has cuiiiu to all hearths, and tho death of Princess Alice 
has awakened a universal sorrow. It is true, however, that there 
are streaks of light in tho gloomy picture of the year. There has 
been much to i-passure ns well as to dishearten. The proved 
eillciency of our military system,«tho maiutenauco of American 
credit, tho conaolidfitioii of a prudent and Liberal Government in 
Franco, the cordiality of our relations with Franco and Austria, 
tho proofs that in spite of all forms of distress ihe muinspringa of 
English wealth are not ns yet soriuiwly impaired, tho loyalty of 
India, tlio law-abiding spirit manifested with rare exceptions by 
the home population, and tho incmising tranquillity of Ireland, are 
all items that may be s('t on tho favourable side of the account. 

The history of tho conclusion of tbe war between Russia and 
Turkey, and of tbo part taiten by the Europcjiu Powers and the 
combiitants in arranging a settlenient, may be conveniently treated 
apart from tlio struggles and vicissitudes of English parties. What 
has happened in Europe is of more'iniporlonee than tbe conten¬ 
tions of disputants or the views of particular statesmen. At tho 
beginning of the year Geuernl Goiirko made his way by a 
moiiutaiu path to fcioiia, and Generals Mirtfky and Skobeleff, 
traversing the Ballonifi by the Ti’ojan Pass, took the Turkish force 
in the Shiplia Pass in tho rear. Soon afterwards Suleiman I’asha 
was crtishW at Tatar Bazardjili, and the army fled in utter dis¬ 
order to Phlljjipopulis. This ended the rcsistunco of the Turks. Tho 
Porte, having informed Russia, through the medium of Eng¬ 
land, that it was willing to treat for peace, was told that it 
must first propose and obttvin an urnustice. When accoidiugly 
Turkey asked for an armistice, tho reply was that the granting 
of an armistice must depend on the t4.)rms of peace which" 
Tiukey was willing to accept. Pleiiipotcntittries were sent from 
Constantinople to Kezanlik, hut there they appeared for a time 
to be lost. Nothing was known even by the Porto of what 
tliey were doing, oinl the English Ministry proposed a Sup¬ 
plementary Estimate on the distinct ground lhal Itussia was too 
tardy in announcing what her requirements would be: while, to 
complicate fliers, the Greeks, as httourers of the eleventh hour, 
entered Thessaly in order to Imye a claim for a penny lilto their 
neighbours. On tho last day of January the preliminarics of peace 
were concluded, but nevertheless the Russians were stated to be 
advancing on Constantinople, and the English licet was ordered to 
enter the Baidanellcs. Tho order was then countermanded, but a 
few days later, on Fobiuiuy 14, Admiral Hornby really entered the 
Dardanelles and the Turks, though protesting against the entry 
without tho poruiissiun of the Sultan, did not resist. The pretext 
for the arrival of the lleet was the necessity of protectmg the 
Oliristians at Oonstautiuople, and tho Russians proposed to carry 
out ^e same benevolent object by occupying Oonstantinoplo with 
their troops, The real aims of tbe rival protectors of tho Christiana 
were better secured by an understanding come to shortly after¬ 
wards, that English saiLora should not he lauded so long as tbe 
Russians did not threaten Gallipoli or send forces to the Asiatic 
shore. England procooded to prepare ostentatiously f r war, and 
it was announced that tbe command of an expeditionary force, 
if one had to be sent, would bo confided to Loid Napier ot 
Magdala and Sir Garnet Wolaeley. On Sunday, March 3, the 
Treaty of San StcOino was signed, and Austria at Once proposed a 
Congress to consider its provisions. England, however, insisted 
that the whole treaty should be submitted to the Congress, whUo 
Russia would only agieo that it sliould be communicated to 
each Bower, and that any Dower might in the Congress raise 
any question connected with it for discussion, Russia reserving 
the right to deny that tbe particular question raised fefi 
within the jurisdiction of the Congress. Tho full text of 
the treaty was published at St. Petersburg on March 21, and 
it then appeared how hard were the ter^^ which the conqueror 
had imposed on the conquered. The principal provisions of the 
treaty were that Turkey was to pay an indemnity of 40,000,000/. j 
that Russia was to get back Bemrabia, Roumauia receiving the 
Drobmdja in exchange; that Roumania, Servia, and Montenegro 
were to he recognized as independent, the two latter rooeiving an 
increase of teriitory; that a new autonomous Bulgaria was to be 
created, extending from the Danube to tho vicinity of AdrianoplO} 
and from the Black Sea to the Egean, a sort of military highway 
^iim contrived for Turkey to pass to Bosnia and Herzegovina; 
while, in Asia, Russia was to retain Ardahuu and Kara, to be put 
in possession of Batoum, and tp occupy tho district through wh^ 
the route of commerce lay from Trebizoud to Persia. 

Lord Salisbu^, who on March 28 bod replaced Lord Derby in 
the Foreign Umce^ commenced his tenure of office a Circular 
in which he stated with tho utmost plainness the objoetions ol 
England to the treaty. He made it undebtood that it was thn 
eflect of the treaty as a. whole that alaymad England. What 
England wanted that an ii^e^fident Power should be 
gtmian of.the ISIraits, nnd*und[ef' tho treaty there was no chance 
of Turkey reauhiing an indapShftsdt Power* While she was left 
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wUh the trouhlea of Macedonia, Albania, Hoania, and llerz^o- 
vin^ on her hnuds, ulio had all that 'was really valuable in her 
European prcvinces taken fram her, and handed t»ver to a Russian¬ 
ized ^ In Asia, Russia was not only to retain or gain a 

strategic po-itioii of enormous advonl^e, but was to cut off’ 
Turkey from commerce \yith Pema, while oyer the head of Turkey 
would always be hanging the sword of an indemnity which 
iho could not possibly pay, and which, might at any time he com¬ 
muted into the demand for a territorial equivalent. In order to 
enforce her objections England continued to give now signs of her 
readiness to light. On April, i the Resorvos wore called out, and 
three weuks later it became known that troops were being brought 
Ij-uiu India to M.alta. Tho reply of Prince Gortchakoh to Lord 
ftaliabur} ’« Circular was, however, conciliatory, and professed to 
consider tho treaty not as a final, but ns a provisional, arrangement 
w^hich Ru.^ala would vary if reasonable proposals of a different 
kind could bo suggested in lieu of it. 'VVliat, he asked, did Eng 
land want ? The month of May was pa8se<l in diiscoveriug -wdiat 
England would admit and Russia would concede. At last Lord 
♦Salisbury and (.Joiint SchouvalolV came to terms, and it was 
an’anged lhal Russia should get Kars, Ardahan, and Ratoum, but 
.should iiol. occupy iho mute from Tmbizond to Persia; that she 
should get Ite.ssfirttbiii; that Bulgaria ahovii tho Rallcans should be 
itiudc into a now tributary kStiite, and Ihiil a limited Bulgaria 
south of llie Balkaua should receive autonomy, but remain under 
the general coutrol of the Sultan. There was now no difficulty in 
the w'oy of a Congress; and Prince Bismarck camo forward as the 
grand peaceinalci-r of Europe, and on June 13 tlie ropresouta- 
livcs of Turkov and of the rowers met at Berlin. The proceod- 
iugs of the Cougress vvero strictly on the lines of tlio agreement 
between RiiSi-ia and Eiiglaiid, cAcept that 'rurlmy was recom¬ 
mended to make a cession of ierritory to Grccco, and Austria was 
invited to occupy Bosnia and Ilorztjgovina. Tho Treaty of San 
Stefano wms nut abrogated, except so far as the decisions of 
the Oongre-a modified it, and the iuderauity wa.s still loft hanging 
over Turkey, but it was stipulated that no further terri¬ 
tory should ho asked by Russia as an cr|iuvulent, and 
a somewbat vague undertaking was given by Russia that its 
payment should not prejudice Ihepre-oxisting rights of tho creditors 
of Turkey. The only point that raised a serious discussion at the 
Congress was, what was meant by the autonomy of Bulgaria; and 
Russia, under the strong pre.s8uro of England, was forced to agree 
that tho Sultan should be allowed to occupy the Balkans as his 
main line of military defence; England, on the other band, agree¬ 
ing that iho new independent Bulgaria should include Sofia, so as 
at ouce to command a strong military powtion mid to bo able to 
place itself iu close communication 'wath tho other Bulgaria, which, 
under tho name of’ EashTn Roumelia, was to remain under the 
.supervision of Turkey. As an adjunct to the whole arrangement, 
the Congress wns, towards the close of its sittings, informed of a 
private treaty heiweon England and Turkey, whereby England 
was la occupy Cyprus so long as Russia retained the Armenian 
fortresses, and was to guarantee the Asiatic proviricps of Turkey if 
the administration of these provinces uudeiwent adequate reforms. 
Russia had, by the Treaty of Berlin, secured the right of calling 
Turkey to account if the Armenians were not properly protected; 
and the other Powers made no objection to .an arrangement which 
they considered to be chiefly, if not enlirel), within the range of 
Asiatic, os distinguiBlied from European, politics. 

The Treaty of liovlm was ratified by the bogiiming of August, 
and .Vustrin immediately began to put in force one of its provisions 
by entering ®n tho occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
Tlae Mussulman inhabitants were, however, by no means prejiaied 
to welcome them, and the Timkish troops quartered in the provinces 
were either permitted, or, in the collapse of all authority, took 
upon themselves, to join in an armed rcsislnnce. Tho consequence 
WM that Austria had some hard fighting to do before the occupa¬ 
tion was etliictud, and to send three times as many men to tho 
scene of action as had been contemplated; but after the capture 
of Serajevo the neck of the resistance was broken, and in a few 
week's the inhabitants submitted, tho Austrians liowever forbear¬ 
ing to take possession of Novi Bazar, where Turkey urged that a 
flwce resistance would be shown which she was powerless to pre¬ 
vent. No convention as to the nature and conditions of the 
occupation had been concluded before the entry ol the Austrian^ 
and Turkey, after the occupation had taken place, not only refused 
to make a convention but issued a most imprudent circular, in 
which every kind of atrocity was recklessly imputed to the occupy¬ 
ing army. ‘ In other quarters some progress was gradually i^de 
in carrying out- the provisions of the treaty. The fortressesot the 
QuadrilatoraJ were evacuated ,and 1 latoum waspeacefully handed over, 
liorvish l^isha having adroitly prevented the threatened opposition 
of the Laze!>. S^rvia too was able to occupy or retain without 
difficulty the new territory assigned to her. But tho Turks ha've 
not bitlierto been able to carry out other provisions of tho treaty. 
The Sultan cannot ns yet answer for his own subjects. Bistricts 
ceded to Montenegro are still held by the Turks. The Albanians, 
like the Tomaks of tiio Rhodope, have beeh for months in 
the strange position of insurgents against tho Saltan on 
his own behalf, and Mehemet All was murdered when on 
his way to explain to the insurgents the views and wishes 
of them Common master. Hitherto the demands of Oreeoe 
have been urged in vain. Lord Boaconsfield remarked that ihey 
ore a young people and can wait; but M. Waddington takes 
a warmer interest in his youi^ finends, and bos urged that the 
time baa come for mediation. The difficulty is, that a oonslderable' 


portion of the territory marked out for Greece by the Oosgress is 
ui the bands of persona wbo decline to be transfieered, Greece 
could only taka possession ^ an unsparing use of force; and while 
it is doubtful whether the Greek army could perform toe feat, the 
reluctance of the Sultan to hand over subject^ who would :^t 
rather than acquiesco in the transfer, seems not unwarranted. The 
Torie was at first for resisting the claims of Greece altogetiieiivj^^ 
published a circular to point out that Greece was an mtipgumg, 
foolish little Power that deserved rebuke rather than encourage* 
meut. 33 ut wiser counsels have since prevailed. ^ Turkish Oom- 
missionors have been appointed to discuss the subject of a cession,, 
aud there seems little uoubt that sooner or later Greece will get 
something, altbougb perhaps not in the form which the decision of 
tho Cougress seemed to promise, ^ 

The troubles of tho Sultan have indeed been innumerable. 
A dangerous insurrection was threatened in May with the 
nominal object of restoring Murad. The Turkish Parliament 
after having voted a general censure of those wbo conductea 
the war, bad to be sent about its business. Minister has 
succeeded Minister, and it was only towards the end of the 
year that the Sultan got rid of his old clique, mode a Bey from 
TuDi.s head of the Ministry, entrusted the coutrol of the army to 
Osrnaii Pusha, and sent his dangerous relative Mahmoud to Tripoli, 
while Midhat was sent first to Crete and then to Syria, as governor. 
The persistent efforts of Sir Henry Layard have induced tho- 
Sultan to promise some part of the mforms asked for in Asia 
Minor; but the impecuuiosity of the Porto is always pleaded with- 
much truth as an excuse for. postponement of well-doing, and «eat 
exertions have been made, not wnolly, as it would appear, without 
success, to induce the English Government to help Turkey with 
money in some shape or other. At one time the Government 
was prepared to ask Parliament to give a grunt for the relief 
of the unhappy RJiodope fugitives, who, after having been 
shamufully ill-troated by Russian trouts, are prevented from 
returning to their homes by tho Russian authorities, and 
England was to console the sufferers for whom she could not 
exact redress; but tbo proposal called forth ao much opporition that 
it was prudently withdrawn. The chief embarrassment of the Porte, 
how'cve^ arises from the persistent tenure of Adrianople by the 
Russians, who say that they will not go away until the provisions 
of the Treaty of San Stemno not anrogated by the Treaty of 
Berlin are recognized, and more especially until they know how 
their famous indemnity is to be paid. The defences of Constanti¬ 
nople have been so strengthened that it could no longer be 
carried by a coup de main, but until Russia retreats from 
Adrianople Turkey bas no real liberty of action. The puzzling 
question of determiniug what is meant by the autonomy of 
Southern Bulgaria, or, as it is called, Eastern Roumelia, is a 
questiou rather between Russia aud the otber signataries of the 
Treaty of Berlin than between Russia and the Porte. At one 
time it seemed as if Prince Dondoukoff Korsakof was acting with 
the approbation of his superiors when he gave it to be understood 
that, after all, Southern and Northern Bulgaria must ho looked at 
as one, and encouraged the formation of Bulgarian bonds to ^ist 
those of their brethren who, having been induded in Bulgaria by' 
one treaty, were put outside by another. But the Czar and his 
advisers at last determined tliat the Treaty of Berlin should be 
carried out; and tbe Qommissioners fur organizing Eastern 
Itoumelia may probably be allowed to conclude their work, 
although not until most of the Turkish inhabitants of Southern 
Bulgaria have been expatriated, and all, or almost aU, stripped of 
their little properties in favour of tbe jmttfgva of Russia. 

The Afghan war grew out of tho Turkish war. From the day 
when tho Russians were so advanced as to threaten Constantinople 
to the day when the Treaty of Berlin was rigned, any hour might 
have seen a war break out between England and Russia* 'When 
England got ready two army corps, called out her reserves,^ and 
brought the Indian troops to Malta, Russia determined to strike a 
counter-blow by asserting her paramount influence in Afghanistan. 
The Ameer, already alienated from England, and having com- 

? letoly made up his ttiihd that Russia was the stronger 
*owuV and the more likely to humour him, was quite pre¬ 
pared receive with eveiy possible honour the mission 
which Russia now determined to send to him. The Russian 
Envoy came, saw, and conquered. As this was a menace to 
India which could not be patiently endured, the Viceroy, irith 
the approbation of the Home Government, exacted that the Ameer 
should receive a counter-mission from India. The death of tho 
Ameer’s heir involved some delay in forcing the Ameer to consent 
or decline to receive it. But at last Sir Neville Ohamherlain was 
instructed to bring the question to a practical test, and to moceed 
at the head of an imposing mission ny the route of the Ehyher 
until ho was stopped. Major Oavagnari was sent forward to 
ascertain the disposition of the-Afghana, and was told immediately 
he crossed the frontier that the further progress of tbe misrioa 
would bo forcibly resisted. Under the overruling InstructioDS of 
the Homo Government, Lord Lytton did not at once declare war, 
but sent an ultimatum to the effect that, unless the Ameer sub* 
mitted and apologized by the 20th of November, the- Englirii 
troops would at once cross the frontier. No answer eaa ^eid y 
soon as the dawn of the 21st began the troops^weie sent mrwasdi 
The operations of tbo campaign were made in tbiee dixeetiomi* 
Sir Samuel Brown forced tlm Khyber witii a Might leilitlltc^ 
skilfuUy overcome# at AU Masjid. General Stoevt moved' 
frmnQtt0tta,aud estertwined that there wei wo resfcrtMije^w Jt 
^^U» <3Mml BotatUr th* 
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Kitfilft Plus, aahiaTed a biStliant vietm with his I^hkndera And 
Gtoovhst at the Peiwar Passj, and has sinoe reconnoitred the more 
fcffmidahte heights of the Shutargarden. It Appears that Oandahar 
tm be occupied at any timers as Jellalsbad has been, and the 
AdOCer himself has abandoned all thought of resistance, and has 
IhM into Turkistan. On 'the Ysmonstrances of the English OoTera- 
nieht the Bussians asserted their willingness at once to withdraw 
their EUyoy. and the Envoy was withdrawn, although the 
ttdsiion lemuned but the firamess of the English Government 
has apparently 6nally pi^iled; the mission is to be withdrawn, 
und KuSSia once more pledges itself to leave Afghanistan entirely 
out of its sphere. 

AH these events were the occasion of endless party contests in 
England. Lord Oarnarvon and Lord Derby left the Oabinet on 
the avowed ground that they thought the uahinet needlessly and 
dan^rously inclined to war. Gladstone has conunued 
throughout the year his fierce enmity to the Ministr}^ and espe¬ 
cially to its head, and has countenanced the irreconcilablo 
section of the Opposition, which was determined to refuse the 
Vote of Credit even when it became known that the Russians 
were in a position to seize Constantinople. The bitterness 
of party has occasionally degenerated into lamentable person¬ 
alities, and on one occasion even the Prime Minister, who 
generally knows how to hold his tongue, passed the bounds 
of moderation and almost of decency in a rltetorical invec¬ 
tive against Mr. Gladstone. But only on throe occasions 
‘has thfl'Opposition, with such force as it commands, openly chal¬ 
lenged the Government, and always with the result of seeing itself 
condemned by crushing majorlticB. It contested the propriety of 
calling the Indian troops to Malta; it denounced the Asiatic part I 
of the eettlementmado by England; and it strove to show that tlie 
Afghan war was unjust and unnecessary. The debate on the | 
summoning of the Indian troops turned on technical questions of 
constitutional law, and, apart from such questions, it seemed 
obvious that wo were near enough to war to justify any warlike 
measure, and that, if Russia brought Cossacks into Europe, we 
might bring Sepoys. The guarantee of Asiatic Turkey and the 
acquisition of Cyprus were exceedingly popular in the country, as 
they seemed to imply a sort of defiance to Russia to counterbalance 
the enormous gains of Russia in the war. I^ord Beaconstield and 
Lord Salisbury declared that they had come back from Berlin 
bringing with them peace with honour, and the country took them 
at their word. They were received in triumph, were the heroes of 
the hour, and accepted garters amidst general approbation. But the 
Opposition very properly thought that there was another side 
oi the business which needed attentiou, and, if they honestly 
entertained the opinion, they did no more than their duty in 
pointing out that the upshot of tho whole afiair was that, while 
Russia had got the Anuenian fortresses, Bessarabia, and a Bul¬ 
garia more or less its own, wo had only got an unhealthy island, 
and tho right or duty of protecting vast and remote regions 
at a difitanct) from our oomraunications. The defence or the 
Ministry waa that they did the best they could, and that it was 
better to do so much than to do nothing. In the long debate on 
the Afghan war the controversy turned much more on the past 
than on the present, as the Opposition outvied tho Ministry in its 
eagerness to confront Russia. The battle of the Viceroys was 
fierce, and Lord Lawrence and Lord Northbrook were denounced 
on the one side and l^Kird Lytton on the other. Tho Ministiy 
could not possibly defend all the rash expressions of Lord Lytton, 
and could hardly decide whether they were to pronounce the 
policy previously prevailing to have been right under the circiun- , 
stances then existing, and merely supplomented by a new policy, or 
wrong*and corrected ny it. But, on the other hand, the Opposition I 
laboured under the difficulty of trying to maintain that a war with 
Afghanistan was unjust and unnecessary, when the Ameer had ^ 
announced in the most unmistakable manner that in any fiiture con¬ 
test, and in the transactions that usualH precede a conflict, he would 
aide with Russia and agniust En^^d. These debates, how¬ 
ever, although the argumente and Imuos wore all of a nature to 
bewilder and confuse the country, served the useful purpose of 
upholding Parliament as the only serious arena of political discus- 
iion. They shed, too, some light on the main question where the 
strength of debating power lay; am} perhaps it may not be an un- 
fidr statement of the result to say that the greatest triumphs in 
this line were won by Lord Oaima on the one side, and Sir 
William Hareourt and Mr. Goschen on the other. 

UnfoTtUnaktely the Afghan war has not been oiir only war. 
Throughout the twelvemonth we have had a war going on at the 
Gape. ^ Early in January the GalekUs, who had negun the out- 
btw by their attack on the Fingges, were put down. But the 
Gaikaa rose and a new expedition had to be sent for the protec- 
ribn of British Oafiraria. Mr. Molteno, tl ' ‘ 

Hisiatry, claimed that his Minister of W 
opeiAitfox» Of all concerned in the expedition, and even of the 
troops sent from Englandr Sir Barilo Frere resisted the ex* 
pietenriOn, dismisasd ^ the Molteno Ministry, and was 
aummrted by the Gape Parliament in his choice of a reason- 
atfe successor. The Oaikas were suppressed after desultoiy 
but^cMfC fighting^ and ihe 4 ronble they gave us was increased 
by tho parthu rising of some of the tribes on the eouthem borders 
Isattcrfy more serious danger has threatmied no. 
OetssH^ the jgmt Zulu thkl, is not exactly at war with 
Imt wtimr IS he tUsUyeO peace with us^ and the Trimsvaal 
•Ad fiktal ^aha muiaiMMl'1^ a dwager greater than that of a Oafirs 
Sir Barkle Ffere has sent an ulumatum to Qetawayo which 


will at least make him disclose his purposes. One of his vassals^ 
SecQCoeni, has openly defied us, and an attempt to capture bla 
stronghold has failed. Lord Ohelmsford has prised earnestly fhr 
reinforcements, and 2,000 more troops have been recently des¬ 
patched to the Gape; but it may be doubted whether the troubles 
of the colony and the expense they put us to havo yet reached thdr 
highest point. Only ono other Enf^lish colony has added to the 
perplexities of Ministers. In Victoria a constitutional crisis of a 
somewhat puzzling kind has arisen. The Ministry of Mr. Berry 
having tacked to the .^propriation Bill a provision for the pay¬ 
ment of members, the Uouncil threw out the Bill. On January 8, 
known in the colony as Black Wednesday, the Ministry in retali¬ 
ation dismissed, with the assent of the Governor, i^ir George 
Bowen, all the judges except those of the Supremo Court, ^ 
stipendiary magistrates, all coroners, and the heads of the most 
important public departments. A day or two afterwards Sir 
Geor{^ Bowen persuaded himself that these wholesale dismissals 
were illegal, and called on the Ministry to cancel them. Subse¬ 
quently the Council yielded ns to the payment of members, but 
appealed to tho Home Government against the conduct^ of the 
Ministry. Mr. Berry, on the other hand, has made up his mind 
to cut away the power of tho Council, and is now seeking the 
sanction of tho Colonial Oifico to a measure by which, if a Bill is 
twico rejected by the Council, it may bo referred to a plebiscite, 
and the Government has now to decide whether it will admit in 
an English colony a system wholly opposed to English notions. 
After having earned golden opiuions from men of all classes in the 
colony Lord Dufibriu has resigned tho Oovemor^Qeneralship of 
Canada, and has been succeeded by Lord Lome, who has received 
a rapturous welcome expressive of the gratification with which 
tho Canadians see a daughter of the Queen coming to preside over 
them. In spite of tho famine which lasted for many months of 
the year in tho South, India has been fairly prosperous, con¬ 
tented, and loyal. ^ It was unfortunately found necessary, 
mrtly with tlio object of creating a provision against future 
famines, to impose new taxes. .A Liconco-tax was iuvented, 
and, in order to w^ualize the Salt-tax, and do away with the great 
nuisance of the inland customs fences, the impoverished natives of 
Madras and Bombay wore called on to pay more for their salt, 
while the happier natives of Benmil paid less. In a moment of 
panic, too, the Government of Inoia tnought it expedient to pass 
a Bill to suppress the liberty of the native press: and the subject, 
under the guidanco of Mr. Gladstone, attracted the attoiition of tho 
House of Commons. But Lord Cranbrook had already cut out the 
worst part of tlie measure, which instituted in certain cases a 
censorship, and hod instructed Lord Lytton to be very sparing in 
putting’the Act in force; so that virtually no harm, and perhaps 
some good, was efiected by tho measure. Parliament has sanc¬ 
tioned the applioatiou of Indian revenue.s to the cost of the Afghan 
Wai'; but tho degree, if any, in which England is to contrumte 
lias not as yet been disclosed. 

There is little to reconl in the sphere of domestic legislation, or 
in the proceedings of Piirliament unconnected with foreign afiaira. 
The Government managed to pass a Highway Bill, and the Terri¬ 
torial Jurisdiction Bill, and to consolidate the Factory Acts. It 
also carried its Cattle Plague Bill, but it had to accept several 


intermediate education in Ireland; and a measure founded on the 
labours of Sir James Stephen was introduced for the consolidation 
of the Criininal Law, and referred to the supervision of a compe¬ 
tent Commission. A scheme for remodelling county government, 
not very well devised and very coldly supported, was dropped, to 
the general satisfaction; and once more the OhanceUbris Bank¬ 
ruptcy Bill bloomed to die, like an infant in poetry. By adding 
twopence to the Income-tax, and by increasing the tobacco duties 
and rearranging the Dog-tax, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
found part of the extra money he wanted, and spread the rest over 
two or three years by the issue of Exchequer Bonds. The intended 
marriage of the Duke of Connaught made it necessary that Parlia¬ 
ment Boould be asked to give him the usual increase of. ollowanoe, 
and once more the fraction of Parliament which can never be got 
to und^tand tho nature of the bargain between the Crown 
and the nation, opposed the grant. A majority of fifty 
rejected the annual motion for an extension of the county franchise, 
but the majority of the Government sank to tho slender figure of 
fifteen when Mr. Osborne Morgan’s Burial Bill had to be ^own 
out. After enormous and wearisome discussion the internecine 
contest of the Irish members over the Sunday Closing Bill waa 
brought to an end through the acceptance of a compromise by 
which, in consideration of the public-houaes being kept open 


wore not very obstructive, and it gradually became obvious that 
the Hume Rule movement was undergoing a collapse, Mr. ]^tt 
retired from the leadership, and no new leader Ims appeared who 
can conciliate the moderate members of the and control the 
violent members. An amendment to the Adoresa waa proposed in 
Jonuaiy to call attention to Irish grievances, and Irish membeze 
took occasion to earn the general disapprobatton of the House by 
invectives amunst Judge Aeogh, and aspenioika on I^ord Leitrim 
alter he had perished at the hand of aseassins. Two Fenlofi 
prisonen were released at the request of ibe Government of ^ 
United Statee, which suggested that in this odd Way the 
Ministry might like to convliiiee itself of the greatness of the gkiy 
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it had won at Berlin. The general state of Ireland has been satis- 
factory^ and that of its representatives not strikinglv indecorous. 
The secession of J^ord Carnarvon and Lord Derby, and the 
accentancc of. a peerage by Sir 0 . Adderley and Mr. Gathorne 
Ifaray, have given openings to the younger members of the 
Ministerial party; and Lord George Ilamilton, and perhaps we 
may add Mr. Stanhope, have already started fairly on the road to 
the highest oflUcial honours. 'Whether the present sentiments of 
the eonstituoncies are in liarmony with the sentiments of the 
Parliament which give.H such enormous majorities to the Govern- 
inont may admit of some doubt, and has been made the topic of a 
iceen controversy in which Mr, Gladstone has taken an animated 
part It has been impossible for any persons in any rank not to 
take some interest in the great events amoad with which England 
has been mixed up, but as to general politics the nation has had 
something else to think of. Appalling catastrophes, above all, that 
of the Pftnem Altcf steamer, have brought home how near death 
may be to every one, and a whole people has had to mourn with 
its Sovereign over tlio earlv death of one of the most gifted and 
beloved ol Princesses; while many among those who have been 
siutred have had to roali 7 .c how hard it sometimes is to live, and 
how easily beggary may be exchanged for aUluenco. It has become 
apparent that much of the business of the country is being carried 
on at a loss. M illowners, mine-owners, farmers, have all been 
obliged to reduce their wages. In Lancashire a strike of alarming 
extent, and accompanied with lamentahlc acts of violence, was 
oiganized to enforce tlio theory of workmen that siiort hours were 
the true nmiedy for over-production; and in Kent the labourers 
openly quarrelled with their and sent a large deputation 

to liOiidon to tell their griefs to the sympathizing ear.s of a metro¬ 
politan HudioTice. 'I'he decrease of the imports tells the sad and 
instructive tale of the diminkhing power of the population to buy. 
But worst of all has been the panic and the misery caused by the 
failure of the Citv of (llasgow and, in a minor degree, of the 
Oalodouian and West of ICngland Banks. It was discovered in 
the first instance on how large a scale pious rogues might cheat for 
years undetected, and in the latter instances how a slight error in 
judgment or imprudent banking might involve sound institutions 
in ruin. IVndent investors awoke to the conviction that they had 
been innocently guilty of the most reckless imprudonco. The un¬ 
protected and the rea])octiible were reduced to utter beggary, and 
a feeling of general insecurity was engendered, the ullects of 
which it is to be feared have by no moans as yet passed away. 

Questions of finance have also been important above others in 
the United iStates, but they have there taken a didercut form. 
There we symptoms of a" revival of trade, Jind, as the States 
were tbo first to feel tlie coming of had times, they may prove to 
be the heralds of returning good times. The niaiu political issue 
which the Americans have had to decide is whether the credit of 
the country shall be uphold. At the beginning of next year specie 
payments arc to be resumed, and the Government has had to make, 
and has made, conlinuous and appareuily satisfactory preparations 
for an undertaking which, at the nest, must ho one of considerable 
magnitude. Early in the year Mr. Bland’s Silver Bill was carried 
by the requisite majorities over the veto of the President, but its 
etmets were much mitigated by the limit imposed on the coinage; 
and although the Amoricansrequested aud obtained an internation^ 
Conference at Paris to discuss the merits of a double standard, it 
was only to find tlmt all the nations which Imd a single gold 
standard wished to retain it, w'hilo those which used silver, with 
the doubtful exception of Italy, wished to use as little of it as 
possible. There were some scandalous revelations in the summer 
as to the briliery and fraud practised by both parlies iu the late 
Presidential election; but the chief issue of the autumnal elections 
wiis that of upholding or shaking the national credit, ami the 
rejection of General Butler in Massachussettj, and the Republican 
8 ucc-*'iisc8 in Pennsylvania and New York were clear intimations of 
the mature opinion of the nation. The sum due to lilnglund under 
the Eishery Award was paid under protest, on the grounds that 
only two arbitrators out of three concurred in the award, and that 
the laigeue.SB of the sum showed that the arbitrators must have 
taken into consideration points not referred to them. Still the 
money was paid, aud the honour of tbo nation was luaiutained. 
It seemed at ono time as if the fisheries were to give rise to n 
new and formidable dispute. The nets of some American fisher¬ 
men were seized oil’ Nova Scotia, and the hshenuen themselves 
were the victims of popular indignation because they tished on a 
Sunday in contravention of a local law made after the qtiiestioa of 
the fisheries had been submitted to arbitration. Lord Salisbury, 
however, iu a mild and judicious reply to Mr. Pish, while acknow¬ 
ledging that treaty rights could not be abrogated by colonial laws, 
pointed out that when foreigners are admitted to fish in the 
waters of other nations they must abide by the rules which are 
laid down for the local fishermen; and as .the coutruvorsy was thus 
placed on the ground of moderation, politeness, and common 
sense, it soon faded into insignificance. 

The Pati.s Exhibition has been the great event of the year in 
France. It was successful in itself as an exhibition, oud it was 
still more successful as a testimonial to the Republic. No one 
oootributed more to its success than the Prince of Wales, and be 
was a sort of king of the Exhibition, however distasteful 
monarchy may be to the French people at present. The Marshal 
has remained faithful to the liepublicaii Ministers, and for a 
wonder a French Ministry has remained for a whole year without a 
change by its composition. Bills were passed, without any serious 
opposition by the l^nlate, for permitting the free sale of newspapers, 


andforraideringtheproclamation of astateof siegelmpossiblsiexcept 
in the case of foreign invasion, without the consent of the X^gir 
latnre; and M. de Freycinet showed how magnificent in ite iaeaa 
and profuse in its expenditure a Republican Government can be by 
obtaining a grant of twenty millions sterling for each of ten ysiie 
in order to extend, create, or improve the railways, canals, and 
harbouia of France. The Ohamoer has been chiefly occupied in 
invalidating elections, and if occasionally, as in the case'of M. 
Paul de Cassagnac, it has seemed to be rather punishing the man 
elected than cuudeaining the election, yet the large nusober of in¬ 
stances in which Republicans gained seats y^ated by the invalida¬ 
tion of supporters of the De Broglie Ministry and the strong 
cases made out in some conspicuous instances, such as thoM of 
M. de Fourtou, Duke Decazes, and M. do Mun, went far to 
justify the action taken. The majority ^ was determined, 
having got its power, to retain and use it, and rejected in 
January a proposal that invalidation should^ require a two- 
thirds majority. The debates on the elections gave rise to 
a duel between M. de Fourtou and M. Gambetta which would 
have been lamentable if the mrxie in which it was conducted had 
not made it ridiculous, and to a loiter addressed by the Oount 
of Ohambord to M. de Mun, which was meant to console him for 
losing his seat, and to express the satisfaction with which the 
Count had recognized that he had at least ono friend who a^ered 
with os much tenacity os the Count himself to principles which are - 
incompatible with a restoration of the legitimate line until the 
majoritv of Frenchmen entiiely alter the opinions they have enter-* 
tained from their cradles. The conduct of M. VVaddington at the 
Congi'uss of iierlin commanded goneral approval, and it was felt 
that, wltile upholding tbe claims of France in li^ypt, and reserving 
them in Syria aud Palestine, he bad carried out a policy completely 
in harmony with the wishes of the country by keeping clear of all en¬ 
gagements aud making as few difficulties as possible. Tbe elections 
held iu the autumn for those who arc to take part in the Senatorial elec¬ 
tions next year showed the incroasingsatisfaction of the country with 
the present slate of things. M. Gaiiihetta remains as powerfiil as 
over, and one of his speeches is still among the greatest of political 
events. At Versailles, at Volence, and at Grenoble, he has oiVerod 
his views on the army, the magistracy, and the Church, and in each 
CHSO tbe question ho has raised is recognized as ono of the questions 
of the future. But M. Gambetta does not give any present trouble, 
and is wisely content to wait, being satisfied with a state of 
tilings which shows Republicans in power, the Marshal mora than 
acquiescent, and the near prospect of a Senate in harmony with the 
Glisimher, 

Nowhere has the general distress prevailed more widely, or been 
felt more acutely, than in Germany. Probably to it may be iu 
some measure attributed the spread of Socialism *, end the attempt 
to combat Socialism by the sternest kind of repressive Wislatiou 
has.heen the chiot event of the Parliamentary history of Germany 
this year. Among those who were in some way connected witu 
Socialism were two persons who wore seized with the mania 
of killing kings, not for any fault in tbe monarch, but simply 
because he. was n king. Thu first attempt on the life of 
the Emperor was made by IXoedel on May ii. The attempt 
was unsuccessful; hut the incident was considered sufficiently 
serious by the Government to warrant it in introducing a Bill for 
the repression of Socialism. The measure was coldly received by 
I'arljHment, which oldocted to suspending the action of the 
ordinary tribunals. The second attempt was made by Nubiling on 
June 2, and was so far successful that the Fimperor was severely 
wounded, was for some time in danger, aud had for months to 
confide the duties and powers of sovereignty to the Crown Prince. 
The Government then dissolved the Parliament, and u^d all its 
efibrts to secure tbo return of a new Parliament which would 
accept any BiU that might he proposed to put down the Socialists. 
Die numbers of the National Liberals were reduced, but the 
combined Opposition would have been still strong enough to throw 
out the Bill had it not h^n that the nation itself was now 
frightened, and the passing of a repressive measure had become 
popular.^ The chief limitation imposed by Parliament on the 
Government measure was one of time, and it is only to be in 
force for two years and a half. Directly it was passed it was used 
unsparingly. Socialist newspapers have been swept out of 
existence, Socialist clubs have been dispersed, and suspected 
Socialists have been ordered to leave the large towns, and especi¬ 
ally Berlin, in shoals. Ae Prince Bismarck informed ^e Par¬ 
liament that there were sixty thousand Socialists in Berlin alone, 
there must be abundant room for the display of this kind of 
energy. At ono time it was supposed that Prince Bismsrek was 
disposed to purchase the support of the Ultramontane deputies. 
Many civilities have passed between Berlin and the Vatican, and 
instruedions seem to have been sent by tbe Pope to the German 
bishops to be more discreet. But toe Grown Prince placed on 
record his firm determination never to allow the Oho^ to be 
above the State in Germany; and the general result of what bos 
taken place may be said to be that the Ofaurch and State in 
Germany are now on the footii^ of quiet, rather than imtivei 
enemies. The hardness of the times has also manifested itself in 
the financial situation. Even in the Budget of Pmssisi which 
used to 1)0 looked on ns the gem of prndent States, tlm is « 
deficiency of more than three millions sterling, And the short¬ 
coming of the Imperial revenues has snggea^ to Prpoe panaw^ 
the erection of a tobacco moa<^yi which hilhe^. has. 
stoutly rcsistodf and even a r^tuin^ more fid^ toFtolU^ 

tlonist duties. 
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In the conduct of iti foreign affaire Germany has fully main¬ 
tained its high position. The Oongreae of Berlin was Prince Bis¬ 
marck's Congress, and he determined it should succeed. What he 
did Gennanjr, as usual, not only approved, hut did not even criti¬ 
cise. F.;r different has been the lot of Count Andrassy. He has 
had to play a difficult part—to get bold of Bosnia without seeming: 
to wish for it, to assert the influence of Austria in conjunction with 
England and yet not to quarrel with Russia, and, above all, to 
reObneile the many opponents of his policy to its cost and its 
consequenooB. The Austrians objected to the occupation because 
th^ tnoimht that Austria could not afford to embark in adventures, 
and the Hun^ians objected to it because they thought it involved 
on attack on^rkey, which, like Hungary, is the standing enemy 
of Russia. ^ The vote of sixty million flonns asked for by Count 
> Andrassy, in imitation of the English vote of credit, was granted, 
hut it was disturbing to And that the cost of the occupation had 
much exceeded the estimated amount. The Austrian Miiiistry 
resigned in the summer on a flnancial difference with Hungary, 
and the Hungarian Ministry resipied in the autumn, although 
Herr Tisza, who stoutly supported the policy of Count Andrassy, 
had increased the Ministerial majority by the recent elections. 
Both Minist}‘ies have, however, remained in'oiflee to carry on busi¬ 
ness, and gradually opposition to Count Andrassy seems to have 
died away, and Ins policy may now be said to bo that of the Empiro 
generally. The history of Italy has been much more eventful. Victor 
Emmanuel died on J anuaty 9 to the intense grief of thecouutry he'had 
so largely helped to make. His death was followed on Feliruary 'y 
by the death of Pius IX., and thus the two great champions of 
* the two great causes which divide Italy passM away almost at 
the same time. Without delay and without obstruction a new 
Pope was elected, and in Cardinal Pecchi, who took the title of 
J.<eo Xlll., the Church found a moderate and conciliatory head. 
The arrogant supremacy of the .Tesuits has been quietly resisted, 
And a new departure has been taken in the instructions issued to 
the faithful to vote in the elections and so try to influence the 
policy of Italy. The State has been at least equally fortunate in 
.the successor to its lamented sovereign. King Ihimljert began 
his reign by making a visit to most of his provinces; ho showed 
great coolness and courage when an attempt was recently made to 
ussassinate him at Naples, and he hss steadfastly supported his 
jMinisteTB in their determination to combat the elements of 
disorder by lione hut legal means. His support, however, hss not 
availed to keep in office Signor Oairoli, -who shared with him 
tlie dangers of the attempt at aasas-oinatron. There was some dis¬ 
satisfaction in Italy with the conduct of Coimt Corti- at the 
Gongress, heciiuso ho got nothing for Italy, and Italians have a 
standing persuasion that out(»r every Congressitaly ought to get some¬ 
thing. Tho popular dianppointmeril l«d io absurd demonstrations in 
favour of clainiingwhat is termed Irredenta] and an impression 

was produced that Signor Cairoli did not show sufficient energy in 
dealing with the.se demonstrations, and that he was still less equal 
to the task of encouutcring the Barsanti clubs, formed for the object 
of converting into heroes the transgressors of military discipline. 
Immediately, too, after ihe attempt on the King’s life a bomb was 
thrown into the midst of a ,crowd at Florence, and there seems 
little doubt that this stupid and wicked act was prompted by the 
agents of the International. This created something of a panic, 
And a Parliamentary majority pronounced that Signor Cairoli had 
been wanting in the due energy of repression. A new Cabinet 
has been formed, and once more a Depretis Ministry comes on the 
.scone, but with not much more than the semblance of power; and 
it is only barely tolemted on the ground that there must be some 
Ministry, and that this is better than none. 

The young King of Spain lost his wife soon after the mar¬ 
riage which ho had desired with so much ardour, and accom¬ 
plished in spite of so many obstacles. The untimely fate of a 
«harnjiug and innocent Queen roused the respectful sympathy of 
Europe. But this is not the onl^y trial the King has had to endure. 
He WAS forced to quarrel with his mother, who had openly 
•courted the friendship of Don Carlos ; and his life, too, 
has been attempted, although fortunately the attempt was alto¬ 
gether unsuccessful, and the intending assassin did not appear 
to be the agent or accomplice of others. Otherwise the current 
of affairs has flowed on smoothly in Spain, and the flnal sub¬ 
mission of Cuba has relieved the mother-country of a great and 
•costly difficulty. In Belgium the long continuance of a clerical 
Ministry has at lost been brouirht to an end, but M. Frero 
Orban can only command a majority which it requires unceasing 
•efforts on the pert of the Liberals to maintaiur in Switzerland, 
on the other hand, there has been a sort of reconciliation between 
Church and State. M. Carteret has lost power at Geneva, and 
proscribed priests are welcomed back to their old homes. Among 
the small States which are now, if not in Europe, yet within the 
sphere df European politics, Egypt has made the ‘most progress 
during the year. Under the combined pressure of England and 
France the Khedive first consented to the ap;^intinent of an 
International Commission to inquire into the revenues of the 
oountiy, then recalled Nubar Pasha, promised to govern exclusively 
by the advice of his Ministers, secured Mr. Rivers Wilson as h» 
Minister of Fioance, and surrendered the estates of his family for 
the benefit of his general creditors. On the other band,of all Euro- 
peanStates, RuBSU,whiehabroad has so ^eatly troubled thepeaceof 
thewofldibasbadtbelfu^stsbareof internal difficulties. Its finance 
indeed has npt as yet broken down. The ordinary Budget abows 
ft defldt tvhich .might perhaps be covered by new taxation, and the 
ftXiotttiouB war expeiisee have been covered by internal loans and 


by an expansion of the paper currency, which simply means that 
the bill has yet to be paid. Far more serious are the abundant 
signs, of which the murder of General Mesontsoff was porhajw the 
most significant, that the ffeneral fabric of Russian society is to 
some degree undermined by a widespread detestatiftu of the Go¬ 
vernment, which in its turn has no other resource except to add 
repression to repression. That a Government which has so often 
shown its vast strength and solidity will not once more clear this 
obstacle out of its way it is of coarse much too soon to pronounce; 
but a strong concurrence of rumours and reports points to the con¬ 
clusion that Russia has, in part at least, Is^me more conciliatory 
abroad because she has become more disturbed at home. 

Besides the deaths of the Pope, the King of Italy, the Queen of 
Spain, Mehemot Ali, and Princess Alice, which have already 
been noticed, the cirdes of Royalty and Government have seen 
pass away during the year Queen Christina of Spain, George V. 
of Hanover, General della Marmora, M. Fazy, the mdical tyrant of 
Geneva, Lord Chelmsford, and, in the ripeness of years and in the 
peacefulness of uncontested fame, Ii)arl Jlussell, whose faults aud 
perversities v/ill be forgotten wliile his great scrviccN to ihe cause 
of Englisli liberty will be gratefully remembered. The House of 
Commons will henceforth miss the obstinate and eccentric, but never 
illiberal, independence of Mr. Wlialhy. The theatrical world has 
had to deplore the loss of Mr. Charles Mathews, Mr. Alfred Wigan, 
and Mr. Rhelps, who each in his way gave something of real supe¬ 
riority to the English stage which no one else could give; and of 
Mr. Qye, who did all that enterjirise and profuse but well- 
directed expenditure cquld do to give London operas as they are 
at their best. The artistic world has lost in Sir Gilbert Scott an 
architect who, if he did not possess creative genius, had at least 
the genius of revival; in Mr. Cruikshank tho most versatile, 
pathetic, and inventive of FiOglish caricaturists; and iu Sir Francis 
Gmnt a painter who at least painted well enough to give him 
a deservea opportunity of showing his varied aptitudes for tho 
office of President of the Royal Academy. Mr. Bidder had been 
in youth one of the most extraordinary mathematicians of his 
day, and few Irish Judges rivalled Justice Keogh in courage, firm¬ 
ness, devotion to duty, and contempt of unworthy assailants. Tho 
religious bodies of Western Europe have seen taken from them the 
adventurous, gallant, and devoted Bishop of Lichfield, ihe untiring 
missionary l)r. Duff, Canon Mozley, one of the few recent eccle¬ 
siastical writers in whose composition intellect appears as the com¬ 
panion of edification; Cardinal Cullen, the indefatigable promoter 
of tho. hostility of the Romish Church in Ireland to the compromises 
of the English Government; and Dujianloup, the last, and certainly 
not tile least, of the great Galilean bishops. Lastly, literature has 
had to mourn its losses. If Sir William Stirling Maxwell, Dr. 
Doran, and Miss Winkworth wore not great writers, they were all 
writers who gave work at once interesting and valuable to the 
public. Major Whyte-Melville met his death in tlie hunting-field 
which be has so often described to the delight of his readers, and 
tho long series of his bright, pleastint, wholesome novels has thus 
been l^iight to an end. America has not many literary celebrities, 
but among the few, William CuUeu Bryant has composed modest 
gems which English-speaking races will not willingly lot die, and 
the piquant travels, the novels, translations, and poems of Bayard 
Taylor excited the continuous curiosity or admiration of his con¬ 
temporaries. All these, however, had written as much as thej 
were likely to write well. Mr. Lewes was taken away while his 
activity was unimpaired and his productive powers untouched, 
lie wrote on many subjects because his lively miud was really in¬ 
terested in many subjects, aud although his Life of Goethe is 
perhaps his only work that is complete and perfect in its way, yet 
all that he wrote was so marked by the presence of knowledge, 
candour, and genius, that his readers will count the year in which 
they lost him a year that made a difiercnce to their lives. 


CHRISTMAS. 

riHIE festivities of Christmas, or, more strictly, of Yule-tide, 
X represent one of man’s earliest triumphs over circumstances. 
When nature was doing her very best to depress him, to make bim 
sulky, irritable, peevish, he determined to be jolly; and he suc¬ 
ceeded. By dint ot mnldng-believe uncommonly bard, and by 
help of a number of mechanical devices, man turned his natural 
hatred of winter, his general disgust at the scheme of things, 
into an appearance of mirth. The Yule-tide festivities of pre- 
Christian peoples may l>e prosed about to any extent, end the holly 
and mistletoe alone offer charming texts to' ihe antiquary. Tho 
general features of the performances were those of a determined^ 
Jollity. The winter, people said, has done his worst, the sun haa 
sunk as low os he can go, the days must begin to leti^ben, tbo 
turn of the year has come, spring will soon move. They told 
those fine old mythological stories about solar heroes of 
which it is supposed that they were never weary. Thus they 
deluded tliemeeives into the belief that they had passed mid¬ 
winter. 1%ey fortified themselves against the enemy with sacred 
C8^es and plum-pudding, they made up for the absence of leaves 
on the trees by decorating the temple and house-walla with ever¬ 
greens. They all drank tc^ much, and laid the spectra of core 
in a sea of ale, or wine, or a quagmire of mead. 

Christmas, which inherits so much from our barbaric bat 
plucky ancestom, is no doubt a terrible thing to face. We have 
sriU to make-believe a good deal, to think of the brave msa 
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#]ii^ ^at tiB, and hovf they never blenched, nor ehrank from 
•now/ skating, round games, frona a noise made by men^ 
boys, from mitice>]^, plum-pudding, and brandy. Surely, we 
gay, the heart of En^and is not weakened, nor her band en¬ 
feebled. We'^muBt not be unworthy of the old heroes, we must 
play the man, and see Christmas through, like the Afghan war or 
the depression of trade. I^et there be no shirking, no croaking, no 
hed[-tapB. Ijot us put a good face on the matter, and make no 
unmanly complaints. It is true that our trials are greater than 
those of the paintod persons who first lighted the bale-fire, and 
swigged whatever they had that was intoxicating, and listened 
for the speech of the kine in the stall, who talk on this one night 
of all nights in the year. The ancestors had not our troubles. The 
demands of tradesmen were unknown. Christmas annuals were 
fkr off in the future. Mr. Dickens*was still unhom. No one 
had to read or write Christmas articles. If the ** waits ” existed, 
it was certainly in a form quite unlike that which they have now 
assumed. In some country places, it is true, they still retain some 
of the simplicity wliich we suppose once belonged to them. They 
come at reasonable times, and their singinf^ may be good, and, if 
not, it is no very peat trial to listen to Christmas hymns and the 
^‘Mistletoe Ikjugh” sung out of time end tune on the garden 
terrace after dinner. In London, however, what was once a 
pretty custom has buoome n incest intolerable nuisance. Between 
enduring the discords of tlio village choir at eight or nine o’clock 
at night and being awaked by the blare of an ill-regulated cornet 
playing a vulgar waltz at three o’clock in the morning there 
IS all the diHeronco in tlie world. The tjriiuny which the ** waits ” 
are allowed to exercise over Londoners is in any case detestable, 
and may wtdl bo tlm cause of serious and even fatal injury to 
invalids. Nothing indeed could he more dangerous to a sick or 
convalescent person than to be waked in the small hours by the 
discordant din of tho “ Avails.” The police, as we have been told 
by a sympathizing sergeant who had himself suffered from this 
infliction, are ready to do all they can to abate the nuisance, but 
unfortunately t!n*ir hands are tied. If the “ wails ” refuse to dis¬ 
continue their uoiso, a policeman, as the law .stands at present, has 
no power to m.ake tlioin do so without finding a householder to 
give them in charge. And very many people in decent health 
will rather endure the annoyance of being awakcKl and kept awake 
than get up at two or tlirtse in the morning in order to give the 
offenders m cliargt*, and {ifterwards give up the time and trouble 
necessary for bringing them into a police-court. Besides, a magis¬ 
trate has been Known to discounige the prosecution of organ- 
grinders, and the same thing might happen in the case of *tho yet 
more intolemblo imiaaiico. Tho difficulty which now exists of 
putting a neremptorv slop to so dangerous an auno3'anco would not 
be endurea in any other civilized country. 

But in pristine days no ^^waits,” postmen, or dustmen expected 
Christmas boxes. These woes were all present, in the germ, when 
tho first savage lit the earlic.st bale-iire. They were waitin" to be 
evolved, like Dunvinism, the electric light, and Mr. Edisons tasi- 
meter, whatever that may be. Now, in addition to the rigours of 
nature, her snows, fogs, darkness, frosts, and thaws, we have to en¬ 
counter the evils that mnn has evolved out of his natural naughti¬ 
ness. It is more valwiit to stay here and front them, nobler to go 
through an old English Christnias, and bravo all one’s relations, 
than to run off' to Cannes or Monaco, Algiem or the Nile. There are 
Sybarites who take refuge in flight. They sit beneath the* olives, 
and hear “th(t bee go murmuring to her groom, drunken and over¬ 
bold.” They -Avander under fragrant pines, Avhero the hot sun 
brings out the scent of the aromatic herbs, and the wind brings up 
the odour of tho soa. Tlicy think they have chosen wisclj^, and no 
doubt they do enjoy a cowardly comfort. Such persons are unworthy 
to be Englishmen. The disciples of Mr. Dickens would have them 
disenfranchised. They shoiihl not be allowed to sit (as they very 
often do) iu l’arliaiu«*nt. They are unworthy to represent the 
country. 

AVitli such moral reflections men may brace themselves 
to endure Christmas. Now is the moment for a well-timed 
liberality. Let tho rich make presents to boys, girls, servants, 
cousins, nieces, nepliews. Let no one forget tho text of the Koran, 

Cursed is he that giviith unto the rich." ' People must he ready to 
lose money at loo, to see much gold and silver take to itself wings. 
It is time to remember or invent ghost-storit*s. Snapdragon 
should daunt no man. In many districts, ^^Blind-man’s buff'," and 
the “i’amily-coacb,” with“ Uonsequences” and various terrible ** in¬ 
tellectual gaures," are alloAvcd to survive. Peibaps they give leas 

S iin than priAate theatricals, which it certainly needs a stout 
eart to contemplate undaunted. The house is turned upside 
down. Tho working-man is everyA,vhBre, and not very sober, 
honest fellow. Thu young Avomen go about with smaUpink hooks 
in their hands, or at ihoir girdles, and entreat y6u to hear them 
say their parts. After hearings five or six times a very dull ^art 
out of a bad crib to a poor play of M. Scribe's, even the dutiful 
and contented soul begins to repine. Then the most ineligible young 
men are always in the Iioiise, and are admitted td telations of agree¬ 
able familiarity. It is an axiom, founded on the experience of 
ages, that privatii thtutricals never lead to anything serious. They 
are mss distvt saiug on the whole, and do not givemuch more trouble 
than tubleauur virante, in which the Cardinal Virtues, Eleanor and 
llosamond, tho Tar’s Return, and so on, are represented by arrange¬ 
ments of figures more or loss Ill-draped. Indeed a good word may 
easily be said for tbeatiiicaln at Christmas. They act as a very 
powerful counter-irritant. They absorb the attentidn of the 
middle-aged victim, and prevent him from feeling as intensify as 
be miffbt do the other troubles that beset him. A kind of calm 


despair and traB<;(]ail acquleioenea in the absurditiea of thlbgi.ii 
begotten in the mmd* 

Any diversion is good which bdps ns to put out of remembianco 
the r^ melancholy which Ohiistmas brings, ti ia the aaddest of 
all anniversaries, and its mirth reminds you of the laughter tm is 
silent, the friends you see no more, the Mod old days of jyouth 
when you were jolly without any mske-bAeve. Now Ol^tmat 
^ is likO the poor relation in Coleridge’s poem; it t^ls the jest 
without the smile. There is no escape from this sentiment, 
I except in a little real foigeifuloess of self,, and the attempt 
to make younger, or poorer, or simpler people happy. To do that 
is not very Imrd, and it is not in earnest that people grumble 
at the taxes of the time. In serious truth, the present Christmas 
season is a gloomy one. A moment’s thought will enable any one 
to imagine the spectacle of the wretehedneM which the cold i^es 
, more miserable. There is a lower deep in the sufferings of the 
' crowds of shelterless people who are hiding in the snowy passes of 
the Rhodope. The seventy thousand Bosnian emigrants are. being 
driven back through snow and floods to villages where scarody one 
blackened stone of their homes stands upon another. The soldiere 
of England are shivering, half-clad, among the rocks of Afghanistra^ 
At home, the mirth of a thousand homes which last year were 
happy has been extinguished. The incredible wickedness of cant¬ 
ing knaves has brought absolute unrelieved ruin on people who 
were rich or well-to-do. In half-a-dozen linage towns the working 
people are literally starving, and the smaller shopkeepers are 
starving with them. All men and women in the country whe 
have a heart to feel know that the late grief of the Royal family 
crosses their minds again and again, like a personal misfortune. 
Certainly it is not a merry Christmas, though it is the business, ia 
a way, of all people to be as merry as they can. There is no duty 
BO difficult and (ustssteful as the duty of being happy. Obviously 
tho easiest way to perform it is not to think of it all for a man’s 
self, but to think of the happiness of other people. That is never 
very difficult to produce, or to increase, in times when a little 
gift is a great boon." A Cliristmas article is very apt to run into 
a Christinas sermon, a most superfluous thing, for the pulpit, and 
the papers are likely to supply a la^ assortment of that ware.. 
Indeed the abundance of talk about Christmas is one of the most 
severe features of the season. The Eastern question has not been. 
BO well thrashed out *, tho Tichbome case has not done harder 
duty. Thus there should bo some pardon extended to the Christ¬ 
mas nonsense and forced gush of preachers and writers. Short of 
remarks on ** crodles ” and “ shepherds,” and the **hu8h of oven 
the elements which have raged for a thousand years," a good deal 
may he forgiven to the scribe. He has written on Christmas in 
every conceivable place—Christmas in a bonk, in a workhouse, in 
a lunatic asylum, in a club, down a mine, in a gin palace, aud 
with Judas Iscariot on his iceberg. Christmas hysterics are 
naturally produced by excitement acting on an empty and wearied 
brain, Thoy^will pass with the season, and leave the victima 
cufeehled, but hopeful. Berhaps it is wisest to pay no attention, 
and let the patients come to themselves ” unaided and unrebuked. 
It is more practical to consider how Christmas and the holidays 
at this time ore an end of certain labours, the conclusion of much 
hurried work in a hundred trades, and a haven of rest to many over¬ 
driven people. Tho rest is not exactly tranquil, but the very bustle 
and noise are a fresh kind of bustle and noise. There are still 
many families of wliich the members like to meet each other, and 
Avill meet each other and be happy. Let us wish thorn and our 
readers a Christma.s as merry as may be, and a New Year leas vexed 
by trouble and dissension than the old year has been. The ancient 
Buperstiticn of the solstice may serve us here \ "things are at the 
worst, and must mend; tho hard times must soon be on the turn. 


DREAMS. 

W E are disposed to tliink that the teller of dreams was not 
4|iMvays the boro he is voted now. In ordinary homes, 
where talk was not perpetually freshened by new incident, the 
dreamer did not figure as tho bhink interruption that he must do 
when on the breakfast-table lies a heap of letters and papers. The 
infliction indeed has ceased to be a common one. The early post may 
be said to have knocked dreams themselves on the head. They are 
ofeoursedreamt, if in a slovenly way; but what impression can they 
make on tho dreamer when he has no chance of reporting them, 
and for his own credit had best forget them and so ward off a natural 
temptation P Why take tho trouble of connecting scattered threads 
into a consecutive narrative, and pursuing the eccentric detaUa 
into fast-receding vagueness, when there is no chance of sympathy 
from without P Dreams were listened to, we m^ be sure, when 
they made a strong impression on the dreamer. There is probably 
something of habit in dreaming; or at least in dreaming distinct 
presentable dreams. They arranged themselves in narrauve order 
when they had bo be narratod. Now we bustle them away in 
fragmentary disorder, because we know the mind df the world 
about them. Every dream, to retain any bold, has to be oaoghL 
os it were, by the.tail, instantly faced by the waking memory,.and 
then energetieaUy pursued through all its vagaries—an effort that 
used to W worth v^ile, but is worth While no longer. « , 
There are sltuationB still where the dream boMa its 
be when domestic order ie only disturbed, but it in move 
BO when the whole coiuseof babltand life isreveteed. 
may remember an account in Sktii0B0Sod oif llifi wreck of iho 
mere upon the Twelve Anostles Ishmd. wheh neariv fiftv persons 
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lived Bevea months on a barren rock, only three fine days relieving 
the vicissUndes of tvind, snow, and rain. Breams were the One 
brightening influence of that dronry season; they constituted tho 
romance and the news of tho time. The writer, Mr. Oharl^ 
Wordsworth, speaks of them as the alleviation. On Sundays he did 
DO work, no skinning of penguins or other revoltinjr employments, 
but sallied firom the wretched shanty whore he and his mother were 
housed to collect the “ nows.” ** Having dreams was quite like a 
letter by post, for they took our minds off the island, and. enabled 
us to forget our miserable circumstances, and any interesting ones 
I detailed to my mother. In the night, when we woke, wo in- 
voriablv asked each other our dreams, which were often about 
something to eat, often about being at home, and tho ship that 
.^as to take us off tho island—always pleasant. Dreaming was, 
in fact, by fiir the pleasantest part of our existence on that miserable 
island." 

If wo want a good dream now, we must go to such out-of-the-way 
nlnces for it, or to the past. In llict, we are very willing to road n 
lenddream that has been naturalized, as it w'ere, and adapted 
to our mental habits by print, though we no longer tolerate 
it fresh from the bruin that struck it oil'. Of course wo are 
not speaking ‘ of the formal didactic compositions which our 
Essayists imnosed upon tho world; dreams iu Vhich the diameters 
are neatly laWlcd in couples, as “ The name of tho first was Dis¬ 
cretion, the panio of tho otlier Oomplaconcy,” matched wi^ the com¬ 
panion pair Levity and Contention, enemies to conjugal felicity”; 
though the use of tho form shows that the real thing was not 
then out of fashion. Looking then into these chronicltMl dreams, 
whether found in books or in written records, we see that they 
resolve themselves into various classes—such as dreams of imagina¬ 
tion and fancy at play; dreams didactic and allegorical; dreams 
of fear, of warning, of conscience, of foreboding; dreams prophetic, 
dreams reviving tho past with strange vividness; the morning 
dream, with its sharp conilict between prosaic fact and stimulated 
fancy ; and, to cut short tho list, tho dream of peculiar fascina¬ 
tion to tho hearer, whidi suggests a preternatural influence haunt¬ 
ing hidden treasure. Of tho first class, Do Quincoy is an example. 
Ho records as one of the earliest incidents of his life a dream ho 
had at twenty-ono months old, “a remarkable driMim of terrific 
;grandcur about a favourite nurse,” which, as ho justly remarks, 
demonstrates his dromiiing tendencies to bo constitutional and not 
dependent upon laudanum. Dreams of fancy, too, are those 
transcendently beautiful faces seen in dreams common to the poets, 
as also those things apparelled iu tho loveliness of dreams” 
which, to say the truth, do not come into the experience of more 
ordinary mortals. Of the allegorical didactic dream the sage 
Mra. Elizabeth Carter gives a good example. 8orae of her 
friends had formed tlie scheme of getting her into the Princess 
of Wales's household—the same sort of reward to genius after¬ 
wards so fatally conferred on Miss iiuruey. She dreams before 
tho plan comes to her knowledge. “And now my dream’s 
-out. For 1 was a-dreamed; not that I saw a huge rat, but 
really and truly did I dream the day before I received your 
letter, dear Miss* Talbot, that for the greater convenience of curling 
my hair I had cut off iny head. Now whether this dream was the 
'Consequence of pretty violent pain or the pres^^e of tho scheme 
you mention 1 leave you to guess; hut surely it was marvellously 
applicable to the last; for what is goiug to Court but sotting 
one’s cap handsomely at tho expense of losing one’s head ? ” 

A dream coraethof multitude of business, says Holy Writ. Con¬ 
stantly we find such dreams conuectiiig the dreamer, sensitive to 
iiis name and c^it, with persons and domestic scenes quite 
removed from hir absorbing occupations. Such were Laud's 
dreams. Sleep sometimes transports him from the anxious present 
into the serene past of a humble home. “ In the night 1 dreamed 
that my mother, long since dead, stood by my bod, and, drawing 
aside the clothes a little, looked pleasantly upon me.” “ At night 
I dreamed that my father, who died forty-six years ago, came to 
me, and to my thinking ho was as well and cheerful as ever I 
saw him. After some speech, 1 asked him how long be would stay 
with me. He answered he would stay till he had me away with 
him.” The cares of authorship, though loss bustling than the ec¬ 
clesiastical statesman’s, are as full of absorbing business. Macaulay's 
head must have been very full of his work when ho had the dream 
of a horror peculiar to his cidling. “ I have had a dream ” fabout 
his youngs niece), ho writes to Mr. Ellis, “so vivid tnat I 
must tell It. She came to me with a penitential face, and 
told me that she had a great sin to coufuss; that Pepys’s 
Diarjf was all a forgery, and that she had forged it. I was in the 
greatest dismay. * What I 1 have been qiioting in reviews, and 
in my History, a forgery of yours as a book of the highest autho¬ 
rity. How shall 1 ever hold up my head again ? ’ 1 woke with 
the fright, poor Alice’s supplicating voice still in my ears.” 

On the other hand, the idle, according to all moralists, dream 
quite away from personal interests, and ^itow even the material 
mr them from more active inteliigences. Thus Addison’s Citizen, 
having no business of his own, takes the cue of his dreams from the 
talk or his club. “ Dreamt of tho Grand Vizier ” is one entry, after 
the cofthe-house news that that functionary had been strangled. 
And Jatar'on in the week, Sir Timothy having paid his annuity, 
and 1^ going well, we read, “ Went to bed, dreamt that I drank 
small beior with the Grand Vizier.” Condensed into a few words, 
we find the eame character hi the Sluggard^ &miliar to our cMld- 



A crop of warning dreams is apt to arise on tho occurrence 
of a catastrophe, provoking the suspicion that they aivange 
themselves, out of somebody's vague remembrance, into dis¬ 
tinctness after the event. Wo read in the Memoir of the Rev. 
W. Bull—a noted Nonconformist, who “ had a gmt aptitude 
for improving passing ovonts”—^that he improved in this spirit 
the burning down of tho Haymarkot Theatre, in which fiitcen 
or sixteen persona lost their lives. Amongst' tlieso was a young 
woman who had gone to the play against her will to oblige some 
country cousins, telling her miud before she went that she should 
never return alive, for sho had dreamed tho night before that she 
should die. And her mother had the same dream, which proved 
true of both. Some dreams of ill omen, however, come to us on 
authority of a very dillerent character. In fact, men of tho world 
are as much atti-aciod by tlie mysterious ns any others, provided, 
perhaps, that the subject is gilded by high position and has 
persons of rank for believers and sympathizera. Thus Mr. 
liaikos apparently gives implicit credit to the following:— 
“ Tho Due Ik) Derri dreamed one night that ho was standing at 
the window of his apartment in tho Tuileries which overlooked 
tho gardens, accompanied by two individuals, when his attention 
was suddenly attracted to tho iron rsiillng by what scorned to bo 
passing iu tho line do Uivoli. A deiiso mass of peo])le was as¬ 
sembled in tho street, and pri'sently there appeared a grand 
fimoral procession followed by a train of cavria'ies. lie turned 
round to one of the bystanders and inquired whoso funeral was 
passing; the answer was nia 4 o that it was that of M. Grefrulhc. 
la a short time after this precession had filed ofi' down the street, 
another and more splendid oav.alcude inudo its appearance, ns 
I coming from the chritoau; this far .surpa.ssod in inagnificenco its 
: predecessor; it had every attribute of royalty ; the c-UTiages, tlie 
riiriids, tho servants were such as couhl on1,y bo uiaishalled iu 
iionour of one of his own family. On- putting tl)o Maine question ho 
; was told tliat it was liis own luncrul. In a few niglila after this 
I vision the Due do llorri went to a grand ball'given by M. 
Graffullie at his hotel in the Ruo d'Artois; it was a very cold 
night, and M. Greffulhe, who was net iu a very good state of 
I health, attended his Royal Iligbno-ss to Die carriage b.aTehoadcd, 
' and was struck by a sudden chill, which brought on a violent 
j fever and terminated his life in a few days. Deibre a week had 
I elapsed the knife of the asa^issln Louvoriiad consummated tho 
: remaining incident in the dream.” 

There are dreams of bright as well as d.ark omen, which come on 
as good and more recent authority. To return to I,lie desert island. 
AVe must class among dreams* the vision with which Mrs. 
AVords worth was there favoured, ns reported by her son:—“A. 
curious thing happened to my mother on the Isi of November. 
She was sitting by tho fire, when sho said she saw a woman’s face 
and bend appear. It was a beautiful face—palo complexion and 
dark eyes—with a kerchief tied over tlie head and under the chin. 
It smiled kindly at her, and slowly faded away. I told some of 
them about it, and it was soon all over the island. But the curious 
thing is, that Captain Oiftard s (captain of the ship that rescued 
thorn) young wife, a most gentle and kind lady, when sho leaned 
over tho ship’s side, saying * Good-bye ’ to my motlier as she was 
leaving the whaler, had the face of the vision on the island, even 
to the kerchief tied under the chin.” 

To confess tho truth, our thoughts have been turned intp this 
channel by a dream we have lately met with in fiided nianusjript, 
whose interest lies a good deal in tho teller and tho scone in which 
it wa.s told. Recalling tho saying quoted by distitigui&hed au¬ 
thority, that in tho days of AVhutoly hnd his iiolt‘d coinxeers the 
Common Room of Oriel “ stank of Logic,” it is pleasant to find 
that those high-strung spirits did sometimes imbend, and 
that the atmosphere was occasionally freshotied by topics 
within the scope and interests of meaner intelligencos. The story 
is headed “A Dream told by Mr. AVhately in Oriel Common 
Kobm,” If it has ever found its way into juint, w© can only say 
we never saw it there, though there is a lamily likeness m all 
dreams that deal with hidden treasure. “ A cobbler in Somerset¬ 
shire dreamt that a xierson told him that if ho would go to London 
Bridge he would meet with something to his advantage. Ho 
dreamt the same the next night, and again tho night after. He 
then determined to go to J.ondon Bi’idgtJ, and walked thither 
accordingly. AVhen arrived thcro, he walked about the whole of 
the first day without anything occurring; tho next d.ay was passed 
ip a similar manner. II© resumed his place tlie third day, and 
walked about till evening, when giving it up ns hopeless, he deter¬ 
mined to leave London and return huniB. At this moment a 
stranger came up and said to him, * I have pceu you for tho last 
three days walking up and down this bridge ; may I ask if you are 
waiting for any oue?^ The answer was, * No! ’ ’ ‘ Thou what is 
yourobject in staying hero?' The cobbler then frankly told his reason 
for being there and the dream that had visited him three successive 
nights. The stranger then advised him to go home again to his work^ 
and no mure pay any attention to dreams. * I myself,’ lie said, 
*had about six months ago a dream. 1 dreamed three nighta 
together that, if 1 would go into Somor&etsUire, in an orchard, 
under an apple-tree, 1 should find a pot of p^old; but 1 paid no 
attention to my dream, and have remained quietly at my business.’ 
It immediate^ occurred to the cobbler that the stranger de¬ 
scribed his ovm orchard and his own apple-tree. He immediately 
returned home, dug under the apple-tree, and found a pot'of gold. 
After this increase of fortune he was enabled to send his sun to 
school* where the boy learnt Latin. AVhen he came home, fbr tho 
hoUdays, he one day examined the pot which hud contained the 
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gold, on which was some writing. He said,' Fatheri I can afaow 
you that what I have learnt at school is of some use.' He then 
translated the Latin inscription on the pot thus, * Look under, 
and you will find better.' they did look undcv, and a larger 
quantity of gold was found." As the story is a good one, it would 
be pleasant to fancy it could posuhly Be true. 


THE ; 

finns Hemtfw, which has just passed kio new hands, 

X pcttd^es, as Dr. Newman once said of it, an historic " 
character.' It has been for many years past the leading oigan, 
and was, if we are not mistaken, for a time the only oigao, of the 
Rnglish Roman Oatholics; it is still their only Quarterly. The 
origiiial editor was, we believe, a Mr; Bagshawe, but it was long 
virtually, if not formally, under the control of the late Cardinal 
Wisemati, who was also QUO of the most i^qeut,and,it need hardly 
be added, the ablest, contributors tp its pages. Three largo 
volumes of Essays vii Various Sheets were reprinted firomlus 
articles, including that on the Donaiist Schism published there in 
1839, to which Dr. Newman refers in the Apologia as havipg, first 
shaken his confidence in the Angltcan position. Si^Lteeh^j^ears ago 
the Dublin passed under the editorship of Mr. Ward, of /dead 
and non-natural'' notoriety in his old Balliol days; and its 
transference has now been publicly annc|unccd to the proprietor¬ 
ship of Bishop Vaughan of Halford, who is also proprietor of the 
Jmtlef.: and Bisko]) lledlcy, coadjutor of the lioman Catholic 
Bishop of Newport, is to be tho new editor. It appears iVoiu a 
notice in lm>t week’s Athenaum that both these prelates, besides 
Cardinal Manning, aro to contribute articles to the Anuary number, 
as well as Mr. Paley, Mr. Mivart, and Mr. Barlf. On its future 
prospects wo shall have a word to say presently, but first it is 
only natural to turn for a moment to the past. The Tablet has 
just pronounced an elaborate and gushing panegyric on tho sixteen 
years editorial career of Mr. Ward, which could hardly have been 
more fervent if ho had during that period re-fiatablished tho 
Roman Catholic religion in Englandit is indeed too fervent to 
be altogether felicitous. But the first comment it naturally 
suggests is to ask why so honourable and successful a course of 
oxtraordinary devotion to public interests "and "such loyalty and 
unflagging zeal os no man in any situation could have surpassed," 
should he thus promfiturely brought to a close, Mr. Ward's 
desire for retirement is the alleged reason, and the October nimiber 
contains a correspoudenco between him and Cardinal Manning, 
in which the writers seem dotermined to vie with one another in 
the language of almost fulsome adulation. But it has nevertlieless 
been very genemlly reported—how far correctly we cannot under¬ 
take to say—'that a dilfereut interpretadun is put on tho matter by 
those who can road between the lines, and that the zeal of the late 
editor was held (by others at least, if not by the Cardinal hiiiiselfj^ 
to have considerably outrun his discretion, though of course no hint 
of such a motive could be sullered to appear on the surface. That 
there were two opinions among both the clergy and laity of 
tho body of which the Dublin claims to be the mouthpiece as to 
the wisdom and even the justice of the principles on which it has 
been conducted of late years, bad at all events long been notorious. 

Ill cue respect Mr. Ward certainly deserves all the praise be¬ 
stowed upon him by hi.s panegyrist iu the Tablet. In accepting the 
editorship which he has just resigned, he undertook an office which 
not only " oH'ered no emolument," but scarcely offered Uie prospect 
of " an audience.” On that point tho writer ought to be a competent 
witness, and his account of the intellectual condition of bis co¬ 
religionists generally is not a flattering one. ^‘Readers among us," 
ho observes, " sixteen years ago, were not many, and were far from 
conversant with the true character of the age in which they lived 
or the movements that were taking place around them. They were 
devout; but what was the extent of their knowledge or their con¬ 
cern in the problems that vex modern life, and are threatening 
to unsettle the order of the whole world i’ . , . . The Chur^ 
stood on one side and the nineteenth century on the other; 
but a multitude of good Oatholics wero, it would seem, con¬ 
vinced that they had no obligation towaivls society ,in 
general except to pray for it when they wished to gain a 
plenary indulgence.” There wa.s, it is added, a minority of “ cul¬ 
tivated Oatliolicti," but then unfortunately they were Liberals and 
did not believe in the Syllabus. Whether the average cultivation 
of the multitude of good Catholics " is much higher now than it 
WAS sixteen years ago the writer does not tell us; that the happy 
exceptions are maijily to be found among converts he does clearly 
imply by the specimen names he puts forward. An outsider might 
peimups bo tempted to ask whether the result which he deplores was 
not a natural sequel of the doctrioea of the Syllabus^ and whether 
" that i*emarkable event/’ as heterms its publication, is particularly 
likely to improve it Wo do not know how far he means to be 
announcing the programme of the new series of the Dublin Memm 
or merely endorNiiig the line it has undoubtedly taken under its 
late editor, when ho observes, with rather startling frankness, We j 
have discarded Libsrnlisiti utterly, and are anxious only to follow the I 
directions of the Holy See in all that concerns education, 
science, the intn'pretntian of history, and the powers and limitation 
of reasoir in philosophy." To instance two of these points only; 
the Dublin Emetc under its late editor has rej^atedly and empha¬ 
tically defended the Papal condemnation of ualileo—not excused 
merely, but defended as right, just, and necessary'-aud of course 


A journal ** anxious only to fifilow the dtkectione id Ike Holy Sac 
in physical science ** wat botihd to do so. We lemember es^ isn 
article some years ago-^perhaps while it wi|i stffl under 
Wiseman's management^evoted to whitowashiiig Alexander vL 
And that is no doubt the inteipreiation of history ” whidyroold 
most ohvbudy approve Itself to a writer anxious oMj to sollow 
the wishes pf the Holy Of such s class of ^hinken it is 
unquestionably quite correct to my, ^* We haus hesonke unmis¬ 
takably what they"—persons*^* outmde the Church ^-^^bsUDltnv* 
montanes ”: but yre hardly see why Ore qualifyhw olaase should be 
inserted. ^ Surely pe^ns so minded heed not be ashamed of the 
name which so unmistakably belongs te^ them^ OalUoauism they 
detest; Liberalism they have utterly, discarded ’’; what can they 
call themselvee but iTltramonianes P 
It is not equally clear that Mr. Ward's pane^rist is well advised 
in devoting half a column to commending hia “ chivalrous ” candour 
and courtesy towards opponents. Such qualities are usually taken 
for granted ip controversialists of the present day, and to make 
them the topic of special eulogy is rather apt to be unpleasantly 
suggestive of .a mmiliar French proverb, about excusing and 
accustng, especially when the panegyric is prefeced with a cautioo 
that tbe^e qualities of the late editormay escape a superficial gaze." 
The fact is, as of couise the writer was well aware, that there has 
been , a very common complaint among readers of the DuhUn JSeweio 
pf tkese particular merits being somewhat conspicuous by their 
absence^ it is not so very long since the the Jesuit organ 

—we are quoting from memory, but we feel sure of the substanT 
tial, if not verbri, aocuraev of the extract—observed thatJ^ some^ 
how or other the editor of the Dublin had seldom or never engaged 
in controversy, etpecially with Catholics, without incurring the 
charge of unfairness." That bis critic meant to impute intentional 
untairness does not follow: probably not. But there are minds 
so constituted that they ore incapable of grasping any point of 
view which lies beyond the range of their own keen but 
narrow sympathies, and aro therefore intellectually incapable 
of fairness towards,, those from whom they seriously differ. 
And if it be true, as no doubt it is, that **the Dublin 
Review has reflected throughout its course the mind and 
temper of its chief,” that is very much the ^ temper 
towards dissuntlents, especially of its own faith, which it W 
been frequently charged with exhibiting. “ Delicate courtesy,” 
“ chivalrous" and impersonal" methods of disputation, are 
hardly therefore the pocunarities that a judicious eulogist would 
have selected for commendation. On the other hand, the writer has 
strangely omitted all notice of what has always aj^ared to us 
to constitute the chief interest and merit of the ikiblin Review 
under its late editor, and has certainly constituted its principal claim 
on the attention of tho general public; we mean the series of papers, 
not orr theological, but on philosophical and metaphysical subjects 
,usually attributed to his own pen, the force and ability of which 
none will call in question, whether they agree with his con¬ 
clusions or not The cessation of these arricles, if indeed they 
are no lonper to be contributed, will so far place the new issue 
of the periodical at a serious disadvantage. Of the actual or 
comparative success of the in its new shape, it would 

be hazardous as yet to form any deflnite conjecture. If high 
ecclesiastical patronage counts for anything, it ought to succeed i 
it is not often that an Archbishop and two Bitoops are found 
amongst the contributors to a single number of a ma^zine. As 
to the literary prowess of these most reverend and ri^t reverend 
reviewers, Bishop Vaughan is, we believe, wholly unknown 
to fame beyoud purely ecclesiastical circles; Bishop Hedley ia 
credited with ability and liberal views on eAication; Oordmal 
Manning is—Oardinai Manning. Of the lay writers whose names 
are aoDOunced, one, Mr. Paley, is a Gre^ scholar of European 
reputation; Mr. Mivart is an able but somewhat eccentric 
writer, who manages to combine rather than reconcile scion- 
titic views of evolution, which 'lie can hardly have learned by 
following only the directions of the Holy Bee,”^ with ths 
extremes! profession of tritramontanism. Mr. Barff is, or was, 
one q{.4he numei’ous staff of professors enga^d in the education 
of the half-dozen or so of 8tudents,of the Oatholio University ” 
at Kensington. Wo may perhaps infer from the assortment of 
writers that the tone of the Dublin is to be henceforth leas exclu¬ 
sively theological, and that may perhaps help to griii for it a some¬ 
what more extensive circulation than it Las hitherto obtained. 
But we suspect that reading habits are not much more general 
among the moss of Roman Catholics than was the cose, according 
to the Tablet, sixteen years ago, and a magazine which is to make 
its way. or at least to pay its way, will have to appeal to 
heretical clients os well as to the faithful. It remmns to be seen 
how fiir such an aebiovement will be compatible with the 
" utter” abandonment of Liberalism and frank acceptancs of the 
Syllabus. Certainly it was not found compatible with the editorial 
regimen which has just been brought to a dose* 


lURD WEATHER IN THE C0UNTR7. 

^PHE man who invented the phrase of seasonable weather 
-i- for such a winter as we have been having of late^ must 
have been one of those egotists who drail^ their more 

cosily to the hearth when they listen to the sleet ths-t , ^ 
driven against the window-panes, and think pleasant^ eff the 
outcasts that are shivering in the elreets. Beaaonable weather 01 
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tliis sort U tho luxury of tho rich aod the atron^i It no 
very diau^reoabjo oomitig up to town in a first-class railway 
ooxrlajrO) enveloped in furs or heavy friezes, with a tin^inff 
towards the taps of your toes, although your boots are estabUshed' 
on, a fooWarmer. There is a ploaeant air or affectation of 
ioyiaUty about the streets. There are 'festoons of plump, turkeys 
i|E^a about the doors of tho< poulterers'; there are decorated 
noara heads suggesliyo of oardle and baronial halls and*6hants of 
caput Bprl deiero/’ in the wiudpyrs of the Jta^n Warebouse- 
nsen; the fishmongers are packing cod and turbots by the 
score, with the tails protruding frbtn monster hampers,; 
and even ^tjle hot cj^estnut and potato-barrows patronized 
by the .humBLr, classes, and triclcod out with their sprigs 
of laurel a6d liolly, have a decidedly fc£>iive appearance. The 
paveineute are crowded with thousands of brisk passongers warmly 
wrapped up, and evidently bent bpon' the great business of 'pre¬ 
sent-buying. There are ^oops of merry children, home for the 
holidays or on leaw^ &om the nursery, with their imaginations fired 
by every kind of amhsemont, from the marvels of the pantomime, to 
those of the. Polytechnic. Though the blast may ha bitter, and 
the pavements covered with holi-frozen slush, you have neither 
time nor inclination to take account of these discomforts. And so 
it is in the country with the woll-tc-do, whose pulses are beating 
cheerily and whose blood is circulating swiftly. The crackling fire 
of logs and coal goes roaring up the spacious chimney, reflecting 
its ruddy glow on the plate on the breakfast-table ana the vianos 
on the sideboard. Appetite and digestion are in admirable condi¬ 
tion, and you supply the animal machinery with an abundance of fuel 
which will completely consume itself before the luncheon hour. 
Should the frost be sbai^fi and the atmos^ero transparent, you 
look out through tho iretted window-panes on a landscape 
which has a rare enchantment of its own. Tho cold gleams 
of the wintry sun an^ lighting up the snow'y slopes with a dazzling 
radiance. Each twig on the quivering boughs, each spray and 
tendril in the hedgerows, is dressed out in a sharp silvery fret¬ 
work, The crisp breath of the morning is invigoraiing in itself, 
though you are unvdly inclined to stand lounging on the doorsteps, 
Bui, although the hunting has been lung since stopped, and the 
horses are eating thoir heads off in stalls and loose-boxes, there is 
ample choice of agrecahlo distractions. It is not bad weather f<u: 
covert shooting, it you ore hardy enough nut to nritid tho clianoe 
of a chilling shower down your neck from branches that are laden 
with icy dowdropB. Tho rabbits are sure to want killing down, 
and ferreting may be pursued with success and advonta^; though 
ou may find your patience sorely tried if the ferrets, alter tasting 
lood, take to sticking fast in the burrows. Then, if the snow 
has not fallen inopportunely and been thawed^ and frozen in, the 
ice upon the ponds ought to ho in prime condition. There are few 
pleasanter pastimes, and there is no protiier sight, than the 
skating-party that turns out from the IIoll or the Manor- 
house. The skates that have been rusting through a succession of 
open winters have been dragged forth and furbished up again. 
The young ladies with tho Christmas roses of exercise on their cheeks, 
ill sealskins and velvet and petticoats coquettishly curtailed, are 
putting themselves in the hands of devoted instructors and making 
the most of their feet and ancles. Tho men are describing mar¬ 
vellous figures, swaying gracefully over on the outside edge, or 
possibly they may be tumhliug about in desperate eflbrts to pre¬ 
serve their equilibrium ; but in either case the laughter is loud, and | 
tho boisterous morriment as hearty a,s it is hoalthful. Or po.ssibly | 
sledges have been produced or improvised, and behind the well- 
roughed horses with thoir jingling chimes of bells, you go gliding j 
along tho smooth surface of the highroads, or under the glistening 
icicles on the limber in the lanes. Friend meets friend; nut- 
brown ale is on tap in tho hall for all-comers, and mulled claret is 
on the flow on the ice and in the dining-room; and with corridors 
and staircases interlaced with mistletoe and holly-borries, you have I 
a revival of the jollities of Bracebridge Hall. | 

That is one side of the picture; and if you are young enough or 
thoughtless enough to abandon yourself to its fascinations, an old- 
&8hioned Ohristmos-time may bo merry enough. Bat there is 
anotW and a moresombro aspect, which wehopo may impress most 
people and incline them to deeds of charity and mercy. We ore 
not writing now of the starvation and sufi'ering in tho cities and 
thegreat manufacturing districts. Tbeaubjoct would be inexhausti¬ 
ble were we once to begin speoldng of paupers huddling together 
in their rags in draughty “ rookeries,” where the cupboards are 
bare and the fireplaces empty; of children pining away by slow de¬ 
grees from sheer cold and emptiness; of parents,mthe recklessnes® 
of utter desperation, throwing their last coppers on tho counters 
of the gin-paiaces; ox workhouse wai'ds hopelessly overcrowded, and 
tottering applicants turned away from the doors. Even in tho 
most peaceful of country parishes which are ordinarily fairly well 
ofii some nineteen-twentieths of one’s fellow creatures are more or 
less miserable. Nd are we speaking merely of human beings. 
When you cast your eyes abraad on the brilliant rural landscape, 
there ia wretchedness enough in all that most enliveiiB it in summer. 
You throwup the windows that open on the terrace, and straightwny 
the ftipfiil birds, half-crippled by the cold, come fluttering ilown on 
the enow that has buried the gravel. The hardest bills can make 
little of the frozen ground, and it is a marvel how they keep them- 
i^vee«1iUve. The sparrows and robins, skeletons os they must 
really he, have swelled to twice their ordinary size, as they hop 
rottia you like staring halls in their coverings of ruffled feathers. 
Thrushee and hlackbirds, emboldened by hunger, come eajBrerly to 
sonunble for their share of the bread-r-^'Miibs. By dealing out 


'a^ delly dole you may gather an aviary of fathered pen- 
sdoners around vou, and .find opportunities for the practical 
etuidy of oriiithology in adnuring the rara viaitors who drop in 
I upon the throng at, your levee. And when yon take your walks 
fiirthor afirid; you see the instmot of self-preservation every whore 
‘ overcome by the gmieial oppression of destitution and despair. 
Even if you carry the gun which they know so well, the roolcs 
acarcety take the trquhle to rise firom the fallows. The very wood- 
pigeons, the shy^ of all sylvan creatures, let yon approach witliin 
easy shot of thsijhi though you havp set tho hedge a-rustling in 
oarelessly forcing your way through it The coveys of partridges, 
.thiimed by the auftin^ shooting, are gathered togethw under the 
staciu in .the rick-yard, tame and trustfiil as bariiTdoDr fowls. 
Had you the heart to fira on them,, it would not rep^ you, for 
they are wasted' nearly to tlio last stago of inanition. Rabbits arc 
supposed to bo fair game at all times, and now indeed they have 
become so destructive that killing thorn down is almost a work 
of necoaaity. Tlie proprietor who will keep np a certain “ head ” 
of them must make up his mind at the best ox times to let 
them take liberal toll of his corn-fields and root-crops. But 
now, as ho makes his way through his growing coverts, it goes 
to his heart to see the widespread damage that has been done. 
Should he not have taken, tlio rather expensive precaution of 
throwing down generoUB supplies of green food, he will have to 
lament the ruin of the promising young saplings whose stems 
have been ringed and burked for a couple of feet above tho snow 
line. < 

As for the peasants and labourers, they have enough to do in 
compassionating themselves^ without giving their sympathy to the 
sorrows of the brute creation. Work of all kinds is woU-nigh 
suspended. Most of tho landlords and tho more liberal formers 
may pay tbeir workpeople wages all the same, exercising thoir inge¬ 
nuity in finding them indoor occupation. But in these pinching times, 
with the strain indefinitely prolonged, there are many men who, with 
the kindest intentions, cannot possibly afford to be gratuitously 
out of pocket, while others welcome any excuse forruirenching incon¬ 
venient expenditure. It might be supposed that even wood-cutting 
at least would go forward, iVost and snow notwithstanding. But, 
os a matter of fact, wood-cutting is often brought to a standstill, 
for when evewthing is frozen iiard and stifl’, there is no bending 
or knotting the withes that are used to bind up the faggots. 
Times must bo hard indeed when half tho labouring population 
I is thrown on tho parishes which farmers have been fiiliug with 
their grumbling and lamentationB through a long succession of dis- 
I couragiug seasons. And the lack of fuel comes almost as hard on 
! the frozen-out labourers as the lack of food. It is a remarkable fact 
that even in the besl-mamiged parishes, when frost comes 
so early os it has come this year^ the parochial coal- 
cluhs and benevolent institutions «ire almost always found to be 
behindhand. It may bo deemed prudent to husband inadequate 
resources, but the suffering in the meantime is sure to be intense. 
Old people are reduced to keeping their bods, rolling Ihemselves 
up in the rtigged blankets, and trying to forget the cold and their 
hunger in sleep. The odds are that they never rise from those 
beds, and so far it is a clear gain to the Unions. Laige families 
cluster together liko the coveys of chilled partridges, ovef the 
miserable handful of sticks which barely sets the pot on the boil, 
though that is of the less consequence so far as the cookery 
is concerned, as there is little in it that is likely to repay the 
cooking. And wnen the darkness comes on early in the s fteraron, 
they must guess at the flight of the hours till morning, now that 
the home-made rushlights are gone out of fashion. So that alto¬ 
gether a Christmas like the present can bo no great season of 
festivity to the majority of our fellow-countrymen; although they 
may not bo beset by such sensational horrors as thoir French 
neighbours in Lorraine or the Pyrenees, where the hordes of 
famished wolves from the forests come howling round the very 
doors in tho villages. 


LOSS OF LIFE ON TUE COAST. 

rjlIIE average number of shipwrecks on the coast during tlio 
X twenty years which ended with 1877 was 1,94^1 and the lo^ 
of Ufe, though not so startling as might be expected from this 
huge amount of disaster, was, as need hardly be said, very great, 
the average number of people aimually drowned during^ a con¬ 
siderable port of this period naving been about 800. This year, 
owing to the three terrible ooUisions which have occurred, the 
death-roll will approach that of a battle-field; and though, of 
course, an unusually calamitous season must not be spoken of 
as if it were tvpical, it is unfortunately by no means improbable 
that like misfortunes will not be uncommon in the fixture. Out 
of 4,167 accidents to ships which happened during the twelve 
months ending June 30,18771 no less than 847 were collisions; and 
as the steamers which pass through the Channel and enter the 
Thames constantly increase in number, and as, to a certain 
extent, their speed increases also, there seems to be every likelihood 
that in the future these accidents will be more frequent than they 
have bean in the»pa8t. 

The obvious question which suggests itself is whether all has 
been done that can be done to lessen the chance of casualties to 
ships on the coast, and to lessen the lose of Ufe caused by them. 
The answer which can be given is satisfactory in some respects, 
but in others very much the reverse. That the flrat great pie« 
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caution neceesary for preTenting shipwreckR hoA been tabl^n in the 
fullest possible manner there can be no doubt. Every one who has 
given tne smallest attention to the matter knows of the elaborate 
cl^tS; the result of an infinite amount of labour, which indicate 
minutely all the dangers in I^nglish waters; and it is hardly 
necessary to say tliat the utmost care-has been bestowed on placing 
lighthouses and lightships In proper positions. It way be found 
practicable in future to use ll»e electric light in these more generally 
than is now done; but at present there would not seem to bt> room 
for much improvement, and the fact that so many vcsaols go 
ashore must be attributed to carelcssnoss, to errors in judgment, 
to defective eejuipment, or to unavoidable mislortune—not to 
any negligence on the part of those who have to see to 
the safety of Irnglish waters. With collisions the case 
38 difieiont, as, inilortunately, it can hardly he doubted that tlu'se 
are partly caused by defective rules, wliich are likely to do more 
and more Inii’m every yc'ar. Wo do not propose, however, now to 
discuss Ibis part of the question, as we have spoken of it retamtly, 
but will couOne oJirseh^s to oxpra‘46i»)g a hope that it may not 
require many more great disasters to disturb Du* hitherto unrutlled 
equanimity of the Hoard of Trade, b’orluimtely tliero is a happy 
contrast to the mingled ohsiiuiicy and iiidill'creuce which has Ijeen 
shown alKJUt these regulations lu the skill and zeal which have 
been nuuiiiVated in devising means for re.seueiii eases of shipwreck. 
What is known as the lil'(*-saviug ap]>aratus is well worthy of its 
title, and by the use of it the constguaid and the volunteer brigades 
are able every year to bring many sbipwrecUed sailoivs saftdy to dry 
land. Of the nuaniicr in which otluirs arc Ma\ed, who could not 
be helped by this appliance, Englishirieii are justly proud. It 
seems snjK'rfluouH to praise the admirable system by which 
the Lifeboat In-slilution has established 8liiti()n.s at every part of 
the coast where there is any danger, or the way in which tlie crews 
do Ihoir difficult and dangerous work. During 1877, and the JIrst 
throe moiitlis of 1878, the lifeboats saved 1,170 lives. Nobler 
service could not he rendered, and in ftwio of such aohicMinients it 
may seem almost ungenerous to suggest that still more may ho 
accomjilished; yet sucli a siiggostion would not bo without reason. 
There are groimde for Imping that it may be found possible to 
give aid in cases where imw even tho lifeboats would bo baliled. 

The Lifeboat Institution does all tb it it possibly cau do at 
present, but in future it may pi’''haps be enabled to Jo more. 
Though nothing can exceod tho lino spirit slu>wn by the crews, 
still after all they are men, and liable to fatigue and exhausLion. 
Despite their skill and strength,the sea maybe loo much for them. 
All the present lifeboats are, us need hardly be said, iMwing-boats, 
and it has long been clear that, for some kinds of service, a steam 
lifeboat would be greatly superior to these. A craft of this kind 
would be able to make her way ngaiust a sea und a wind whicli 
would stop a rowing-boat, could go much more quii'ldy, and could 
go any distauco that might he required. Jf the ^vt■re wholly or 
partly doeki-d it would bo possible, even w'ith a very modemte 
crew, for ihoae who got numbed or woi n out, to r»:3t and warm 
themselves, and in turn to relieve their comrades —a matter of no 
email importanee in very cold vvoatliei'. Moreover, for toWing, a 
boat pToj'elli'd by steam is vastly superior to one propelled by 
oars. That tliest* advantages over the row'ing-bont are very gimt 
is obvious; but, though unsiukable steam-launches, which are 
called lifeboats, have been constructed for long, the diflicuUies of 
designing a steam lifeboat which could be used in saving men 
from wrecks seem hitherto to have been considered ioBii}>emble. 
Paddles would not do for such a vcssol, and if a screw were fitted 
to her in tho ordinary way, it would, when she wa.s alongside a 
wreck, get louled willi wreckago to a certainly, and bo rendered 
iiaoless. Eurther, there would be dmiger from the racing of the 
screw, for it is clear that if .so small a craft has to encounter a 
very heavy sea such ns lifeboats are usually set afloat in, her 
stern will he constantly pitched high out of the water, and the 
screw will race in a manner which may endanger tho engines. 
It is also doubtful whether an ordinary steam-launch would have 
the great handiness rcquii'ed for a lifeboat, 

Skung, then, what are the difficulties in the way of constructing 
a vessel of the kind required, it is not wonderful tliat hitherto they 
should have appeared too great to Ixi overcome.' Now, however, 
an attempt is being made to build a stoaoi-lifeboat which shall not 
bo exposed to some of tho dangers that would threaten a boat of 
the ordinary type. Mr. Edmund Thompson, who is the author of 
several inventions for saving life at sea, and who has proposed 
considerable alterations in the present plan of constructing iron 
ships, hss devised a iorm of steam lifeboat by which he thinks 
that safety may be obtained^ The peculiarity of this form may be* 
briafiy described as ooDsisting of the union of a single bow with a 
doulw middle and after body. The bow is of the usual form. A 
short distance abaft tbo foreibot the foremost part of the keel) 
a channel or tunnel in the vessel's bottom commences. This 
widens rapidly to the mi^hip section, more gradually to the stern, 
and the lifeboat Is thus divided to a certain extant into two bulls, 
which are united in their ujiper portions. In the tunnel the screw 
is placed, not at the stern of the boat, but a considerable distance 
forward of it. A single rudder is used, hung oir to the upper part of 
tho two sterns wliere they unite, and on to a bar which connects 
the ends of the keels. Xlie principal advantages expected in this 
novel type of vessel aro;—i. That the screw, Ifeing protected by 
the tunnel, will not bo in danger of getting fouled with wreckage. 
2. That as the screw will be at some distance from the stern, there 
will bo much less risk of racing. 3. That the boat will be much 
more handy than those of the ordinary form. It should be added 


that the screw can, if necessary, be further protected bars placed 
underneath it, across the open lower part of the tunnel, so that 
fouling with wreckage will be made almost impossible. Besides 
introducing tho novelties in form which have boon described, the 
inyuutor proposed to put the boat togetber in a manner which will 
bu in some respects new. She is to be built of steel, with an inner 
shin, and the space between tbis and tbe outer skin is to bo divided 
into coinpairlments or cells, by the frames, which are of consUer*- 
abli*. depth, and by horizontal plates at right angles to the skins, 
1’herc are also to bo a large number of watertight oulkheads. 
If, then, tho side or bottom should be pierced, Ibo wafer will 
not flow into the space between the skins, and will only fill up a 
comparatively small portion of the interior of the vessel, which 
may thus, after receiving very serious injury, still possess a oon-* 
siderable reserve of buoyancy, 

Ttemarkable ingenuity h^ certainly been shown in designing 
this lifeboat, but it need hardly be said that the proposed shape 
may prove to have certain defects. There will be the increased 
friction of the double hull, as compared T^ith a single one, and 
])oy&ibly the friction against tho lunuel of tho disturbed water 
thrown olV by the screw may have considcrablo retarding force. 
Although tho performances of a small model which has been tried 
appeared to coutirm the inventor’s views, it cannot at present be 
considitred as clearly proved that tho new position of the screw 
will make the vessel much more Imndy than an ordinary stoam- 
hiuncli. These points can only bo decided by experiment, and an 
experiment, it scorns, is shortly to b« made. A suhacription has been 
set on foot to build a vessel of the shape proposed, and one is now ■ 
in course of construction, Should she prove successful, a great step 
will have been made. Even if she is not successful, the faults which' 
.she shows may suggest improvements in the type, and tho know¬ 
ledge gained from her behaviour in a he.avy sea may make it possible 
to construct a ateiim-lifjboat which shall bo tit for tho most 
ssovero service. To attain such a result considerable effort may 
well be made, for there can be no doubt, that a vessel of this kind 
would, on no very rare occasions, save men from a lingering and 
horrible death. To take only such misfortunes as have been already 
relhrrod to—those, namely, where a ship goes aground on some reef 
or fthoftl, too far from iho shore for a lilehoat crow to be able to row 
to her against a heavy g.ale^. ’What terrible suffering must ensue, 
especially in winter \veiither, to tbogo on board ; and though the 
strongest may .survive until the wind modersites, or until'a 
.sleaim*r puts out to tliein, tlie others must bo actuidly frozen or 
numbed to death. Such a case of shipwreck was tho loss of the 
J)onfsr/iland, which grounded on Die Kentish Knock, some twenty 
miles from JIarwicliI There was a great outcry at first against 
tho Harwich people for not having a lifeboat; but it was presently 
found out that a lifeboat would not have been of the slightest usi*. 
At this, and at other places on the co.-ist, steam-lifehoals would at 
limes W able to render great service ; and it is much to ho hoped, 
therefore, that 5 fr. Thomp.‘>oH, who has worked so energetically in 
the matter, may be right, aud1h;it it may be possible to construct 
them, as they will be a distinct addition to the means which at 
present exist for .saving life at sea. 

Hitherto wo have spoken of tho precautions which are taken on 
shore to prevent ships from being lost, and to give aid when they 
become disabled or go aground. It is necessary hIbo to consider 
wdiat provision is made on board vessels for enabling the crow and 
passengtira to escape in case of shipwreck. It has long been pain¬ 
fully evident that, a.«i a rule, this is lamentably insufficient. Either 
there are not Emts enough, or it is found impossible to make use of 
them in lime. How often has the same melancholy story been 
told of tho few who got away, and of the many who remained 
watching them on board the ship which was sboHly to sink ; and 
siicli stories are unfortunately likoly to be ollon hoard again unless 
uitention is given to the warnings which have been so many times 
repented. Never was it more necessary than now that there should 
be—especially on board passenger vessels—adequate means of 
escape which can be promptly made available. In collisions, of 
which there are unfiirtupately so many, it is no uncommon 
thing for one of the v^ss^ls to sink very rapidljr; and, if there 
are many people on board, it i,s clear that a considerable number 
of tboQi must bo drowned if it takes long to set the boats 
afioaif and too often they are so secured that to clear 
and lower them requires a considerable time. Occasionally they 
are not tit for service. No possible provision can be made against 
the gross negligence of men who wantonly neglect precautions 
shown to be necessary by so much painful exp^ience j but perhaps 
some good might be done if the courts which in cases of marine 
disaster decide on the conduct of captains and officers were to 
deal with them very severely whenever it appeared that no care 
bad been taken to see that the boats were kept clear. Sometimes 
indeed, where there has been no carelessness, the boats are 
swamped by the vessel rolling on to them; and to provide against^ 
tbis misfortune, the inventor whom we have|iimed proposes the use, 
with some modifications, of the old-fashioned falling davits, which 
hold the boats out at a considerable distance from the shbb side 
as they are lotvered. By this plan, and by the use of Clifford’s 
gear, it is quite possible that one form of danger might be averted. 
There is, however, considerable doubt whether it is safe, so far as 
regards passenger ship, to trust entirely to boats, even when 
the best contrivances have been made use of. There ^ould be 
some better means of ensuring safety in any sudden emisigency. 
Mr. Thompson, who has considered this matter also, suggests that 
men-of-war and large passenger steamers should cart^ a kited of 
life-raft that he has luventedy con^tiug of two longitudioisl pon- 
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tooliB wldioh on hoard the ahip can \» need aa bridges, so that they 
would occupy no additional space. These would m supported on 
emtdies and fastened bv lashioft^. When they were need^ for use, 
the Crutches on one side would be lowered, tbo lashings cut, and 
the pontoons iimnediately launched into the sea. It would requlro 
great ingenuity in detail to roahe such bridges sufficiently secure, 
and at the same time to provide for their being very rapidly 
launched in case of need but, if the difficulties which exist can 
be overcome, some such rafte ought certainly to be fitted to the 
big passenger steamers. It suit.s the ship-owning Companies to 
have vessels built which are greatly wanting in handiness, and to 
cause them to be driven at very high speed through crowded 
waters. The ICIlst that can be doite is to provide lit means lor 
preventing great loss of life from accidoiits which cannot be loolicd 
upon as improbable. 


THE IJAXK FATLURICS AN"D THE PISTTIESS. 

T ilE return published by the Bank of England last week is so 
suggestive in many respects that it is deserving of a some¬ 
what detailed examination. It will be found to throw light 
upon the condition of business throughout the country, and, 
by enabling us to understand better one of the causes of the 
present acute distress, will help ua to form an estimate of the 
prospects of the iiumodiate futiu'o. The tii'st point to be noted 
IS the unpi'ccedented amount of the note circulation. Usually 
there is a contraction at this season. I'ho autumn derannd has 
ceased; that of tbo spring has not begun. Christmas is thus tho 
period of low water. In the corresponding week of last year, for 
example, the notes in the hands of the public did not exceed 
26,414,550?., while on Wednesday week last they wore 
32,322,415/.—an increase this year over last of 5,907,865/. This 
increase is the more signilicaiit because of tho intense depression 
from which the country is suilering. Great industries are in a 
stato of collapse, factories in large numbors are idle or working 
short time, furnaces are blown out, pits are closed, workpeople 
arc being discharged in all directions, speculation is dormant, and 
enterpriso paralysed. There is nowhere, thon, that movement of 
aiTair.s whicli would give employment to a lai'go note circulation. 
Were the business demand the only one that existed, it is almost 
certain that there would have been contraction instead of expan¬ 
sion. Last year, in Ihct, shr>wed a decrease as compared with 
the corresponding week in 1876, of a million, as tliat in its turn 
showed a somewliat smaller diminution on 1875. Thus, ns tho 
depression deepened, the circulation contracted, and as the de¬ 
pression is now at the worst, we may fairly assume that, if only the 
demands of the commercial public had to be satislied, there would 
this year have been u decrease of a million instead of an inermso 
of nearly six millions; in oilier words, the real increase is about 
seven millions. That this reasoning is coi rect is borne out by the 
fact that on the day after the failure of the City of Glasgow J 3 ank 
the circulation of the Bank vi England was Ics.*^ by thre&'q^uartors 
of a million than it had been twelve itiouths previously. That 
fidluTO instantly reversed the current. Week after week since then 
tho circulation has been extending, until it has reached the unpre¬ 
cedented tigiircs already mentioned. The explanation is, that the 
hanks, alarmed each of them lest a run should bo made upon itself, 
have ill this manner been insuring themsoivos against danger. Tho 
ordinary public do nut want the notes, and do not hold them; they 
are in reality locked u]i in the tills of the banks. By the banks 
notes are generally preferred to gold, bectiuso they are so much 
lighter, and therefore more easily and cheaply Oivrried, and be¬ 
cause they involve less risk in keeping, Ail that is necessary is to 
take the numbers, whereas gold cannot bo identified. Hence the 
extraordinary increase of the circulation* But there has also been 
a large withdrawal of gold from the Bdnk of England. Between 
October 2 and December 18 there was a net import of gold into 
the Bank of 5,300,000/.: yet at the latter date the increase over 
the stock held at the loginning of the period was only 2,739,000/., 
consequeutlv 2,561,000/. must have been withdrawn by the other 
banks in gold. In gold and in notes the total sum taken from the 
Bonk of England by the other hanks in the eleven weeks imme¬ 
diately following the failure of the Glasgow Bank amounted to 
almost eight millions. 

While the other banks have been thus strengthening themselves 
with the help of the Bank of England, they have not been nog- 
lectix^ other precautions. In tho first place, they have been re¬ 
stricting greatly the accommodation they have been in tho habit of 
affiording to trade. While tho Bank rate of discount is nominally 
five per cent., as much as seven per cent, has been charged in many 
instances, and tlie Spen market rate follows that of the Bank. In 
fitet, it has been difficult for any one hut their regular customers 
to get bills discounted at all at the banks, and advances have been 
obtained witli still gretxter difficuttv. There can be no doubt that 
greater strictness in this I'espect lias long been needed} but, as 
always happens, the reaction has been earned too far, and unneces- 
saty mcouvenience snd akirm have thus been caus^. Nor is it 
their own direct action in this way that the banks have i 
diiarranged and trofibled trade. In ordinary times they lend out 
Mine ot the money deposited with them to the bill-brokers, wbo 
ettipUiy it in discounting biUs. The money is usually \mt at 
or Aw very short periods, and the banks have now, 
on bdf^itig apprehenslte fi>r tlmir own secority, required 
its Mpaymaat By these measaxea, getting in the money imme- 
dUteiy dema^iib, and restiieting within the narrowest possiUe 


Hmits the accommodation they give, they put themselves in funds, 
end allow time for outstanding loans and hills to mature, and 
thus to improve their position still further. Accordingly, we find 
that, in the eleven weeks following the Glaegow Bunk Mlure, the 
item which is entered in the Bank of England returns as Cither 
Deposits,” and which includes the hankers’ balances, hod increased 
by over five millions and a quarter. But in thus thinking only of 
themselves, the banks woro doing their best to make what ia 
purely a financial crisis a commercial crisis also. Their action with 
regard to the bill-brokers, for instance, deprived the latter of the 
means of accommodating their customers to the ilsusI extent, at 
the very time when those customers found exceptirmnl difficulties in 
getting accommodation elsewhere. Fortunately, Iho trade demand 
for money has seldom been so slack us at present, and fortunately 
also, tbo excessive caution of the banks tempted over French capital. 
The value of money, as the phrase is—that is to say, the rate of dis¬ 
count—is much lower in Paris at present than in Ijondon. Con¬ 
sequently, a nmrh larger profit can btJ mjule by investing in good 
hills here than thcri*, and for that reason a considerable amount of 
French capital has been so invested. The preciiiitiuus of the 
banks have had an effect in yet another way. They have of lato 
been refusing to make advances on the security of the more specu¬ 
lative foi'oign stocks—Uussiiin, Egyptian, Hungarian, and so on. 
Our readers have npohably noticed that surprise has h<H3n expressed 
in many quarters Wauso thorfj has been it fall in Egyptian stock 
at the very time when the installation of a European administration 
gave promise of a better stato of things, in reality, the fall has 
nothing to do with doubts as to the permanence of tiw now system. 
It has its origin in a pressure for money. Holders of these stocks, 
being unable to pawn thorn, and having to make payments, had no 
option but to Hell, and forced sales always bring about depreciation, 
llei’e, again, the abundance of cheap money in Paris has proved a 
check to the depreciation. As (urtlicr evidence of tlie apprehen¬ 
sions of the hanks and tho strenuous efforts they have taken to 
securo themselves, wo may point to the fact that, in 
tho fortnight ending last Wednesday week, tire itcirr wliich 
appears in tho Bank of England return as “ Other Bocurities,” 
and which represents discounts and advances, was increased by 
fivo millions and a quarter. It would seem that the help given 
in this form was chiofiy to the provincial banks, for in the same 
fortnight the “ Other Deposits” increased only S2J,oooi. It is 
not to be supposed, if the London banka had Imrrowed so 
lately, that they would have withdrawn four and a half mil¬ 
lions. They had no use for so immense a sum. It seonis to 
follow, therefore, that in consequence of the failure of the West 
of England Bank tho other provincial banks found it expedient to 
prepare for a run. In this stato of things it ia not wonderful that 
they, and their London colleagues who were aware of what was 
going on, were resolute in restricting their accommodation to the 
public. 

The influenco upon trade of the precautions wo have been 
tracing in this in.'itructivo return could not fail to be very great. 
For nearly throe months tho manufacturer has found that he could 
not get his bills discounted except on terms which left him little 
l)rospoct of profit. He was already under tbo discourage¬ 
ment produced by n long depression, by falling markets, 
and decreasing consumption; he decided, therefor^, to re-* 
strict his operations, to insist upon low^erijig wages, to 
dismiss svipeniuuierary hands, and generally to curtail ex- 
pimditure. Tho middlemen, being in a similar difficulty, adopted 
an iiualogous course. And tlio retailers in turn followed tlio example. 
Tho efiect has been directly aud indirectly to intensify the distress 
which is now assuming such serious proportions. The workpeople 
thrown out of muployment are in immediate need of charity, lie 
iHi'diictions of wages that havo followed one another so rapidly of 
late, the numerous strikes that havo occurred, and tho short time 
that has prevailed in so many instances, have left them without 
means to meet* tho trial. At the samo time the poverty of such 
large maese.s has deprived tho retail dealers of many solvent cus¬ 
tomers. The direct efiecl of all this has been k> suspend to a consider^ 
able extent tho ordinary course of trade. The manufacturer, ceasing as 
far as possible to draw or renew bills, has been obliged to press tho 
middleman for payment, who in his turn h^ pressed the 
retailor, and this l^t has collected tho debts duo to him 
by tho' consumer, hlach class has thus had a now and 
very strong inducement to contract operations within tho 
narrowest possible limits. Taking,* for example, the body of con¬ 
sumers, that is to say, tho general public, all out the rich aud 
iho comparatively very few persons who pay ready money for what 
they buy, when oalled upon to pay their outstuuding' bills to t^ 
batcher and baker, tho miuinor and tailor, find it uoeCssary to curtail 
their purchases. Thus the retail traders, taken us a body, in 
making up tho moans of meeting their obligations, restrict tueir 
business still more closely than bofore, and consequently are able to 
give fewer orders. Their difilcultioa react on the middlemen 
and the manufacturers. It thus appears that the bank failures and 
the crisis which originated in them have had a veiy marked influence 
in aggravating the prevailing distress. But in its nature tMa is a 
cause of dejn^sion which is evanescent. If there arc no further 
fkiluros to prolong the shock to credit, the ns^ for the pre¬ 
cautions taken by the banks will soon pass away. They will 
gradually begin to give accommodation as'of old, and with 
return of confidence the value of money will decline. At the 
same time, the payment of debts will pmee the pufilie genemHy 
in a better position. r— r e / 
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CRIMINAL LIABILITY OF NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS. 

M b. HOWABP, the Town Clerk qf Portsmouth, must be a 
more than usually pertinacious gentleman if ho perseveres 
once again in the criminal proceedings be has instituted against 
the Porimouth Times. This cose, which is one of liht?!, has been 
twice tried already, and each time the verdict which has been 
returned for the prosecution has been set aside by the Queen's 
Bench Division, and a now trial ordered on the ground of mis¬ 
direction on the part of the judge in not having given duo weight 
to the provisions of Section ^ of one of the Acts known by Lord 
(Jampboirs name. This section enacts that^ “ whoTisoever upon 
tho trial of any indictment or information for the publication of a 
libel, under tho plea of not guilty, ovidtsnee shall have been given 
w'hich shall estaDiinh a presumptive case of publication agfiint»t tho 
defendant by tho act of any other person by his anthoritv, 
it shall be competent to such defej)fiant to prove such 
ublication was made without his authority, consent, or 
nowledge, and that the said publication did not arise 
from want of duo care or caution on his part.” To appreciate 
the bearing of this statute it is necessary to n^fer to'what 
was the condition of the law on tho subject prior to its passing. 
To the general rule of tho Oommon Law that one man is not 
criminally responsible for the wTongdoing of another unhjss ho so 
aft.sociato himself with the wrongdoer as to become an accessory, 
an exception was iiindo in tho case of libel, probably dne to tho 
consideration that it is onl^ in a roundabout way that a libel 
comes to bo a criminal otience at all, as Ifmdiiig to provolci! a 
breach of tho peago. The maxim usually confined to civil 
liabilities, “ respondeat superior,’’ was, in fact, made applicable to 
prosecutions for libel, and thus new'spaper proprietors were 

I mnished for the publication of libels in their pajiers, though they 
lad nothing to do with and were absolutely ignorant of their^in¬ 
sertion. In the old days the Times and tJm 0 >io’/ Journal 
have both brought their owners into trouble in thi.s w.ay. 
This anomaly in tho law, that, as Mr. Justice Lush ex¬ 
pressed it in the course of the recent proceedings, the 
proprietor of a newspaper which contained a personal lib(d was 
treated as a criminal though ho had not himself committed the 
criminal act, nor procured, or incited another to commit it, nor aided 
in its commission, nor known that it wa.s about to be committed,” 
brought about tho passing of tho Act above referred to. In Mr. 
Howard's case there were three proprietor.^ of tho newspaper in 
question, each of whom W'hcn in Portsmouth ttmk charge of a par¬ 
ticular department of the miuingement. Tho literary departmi'iit 
and gi'iieral control of the jiaper w^orc, however, left cutiruly in the 
hands of t he editor, in whose absolute discretion it whs what should 
or should not appear in its columns. At the lime w’hen the ob¬ 
noxious matter appeared one of the proprietors was some hundred 
miles away from Portsmouth, and tliougm tho other two were in 
tho place, it was shown that they W’ere occupied witli their own 
speeijd duties, and neither of them actually knew of tlie existence 
of the article iu question. At tho ill’s! trial before klr. .Tustier> 
Liudley, that learned judge ruled that, ns an actiml authority had 
been adinittedly given bj’^ the defendants to tho editor to iiiaort 
what ho thought jiruper, the statute did not apply, and directed llie 
jury to find tho defendants guilty, which they accordingly did. 
This verdict was, as wo have said, set aside *, and on the second 
trial, before Mr. Justice (irove, the judge again failed to give tho 
jury proper instructions as to the law, merely leaving the (question 
of authority to the jury ns a matter of fact, without pointing out 
to them the peculiar construction to be put on that word by reason 
of Lord Oampbella Act. The jury again found tho defendants 
guilty, and again tho verdict was set aside Inst week and a new 
trial granted. In each in.stance the application for a new trial was 
heard before the same throe judges—namely, the Lord Chief 
Justice and Justices Mollor and ]jush,and in each instance the 
Lord Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Lush constituted the majority 
who accorded the new trial, vvhile klr. Justice Mellor dissented. 
Of course the main question was whether the general authority 
given to tho editor constituted an authority to publish tho particular 
libel. The other point, as to whether llie libw had gone forth by 
reason of a lack of duo care or caution on the' part of the 
defendants, did not arise on either occasion, as on the first the 
judge hod simply directed the jury to find the defendant^ guilty 
on the question of authority, while iu the second the inclusion 
by the jury in their verdict of the defendant who was confessedly 
absent from Portsmouth, and therefore incapable of exorcising any 
control over the issue of the paper, showed that the idea of autho¬ 
rity was the one which influenced their minds. The arguments 
and grounds of judgment were thus in p(tri matmd and practically 
identical in tho two applications to the Queen’s Bench. As the 
large majority of newspaper proprietors give far less personal 
supervision to their papers, and, as a consequence, repose more 
implicit confidence in their editors, than the defendants in the 
present case, it appears worth while to examine the position taken 
by the court with regard to this statute, and to consider how far, on 
the one hand, it absolves proprietors wlio 01*6 morally innocent in 
evwy respect, and, on the other, whether it is likely to afibrd a 
shield under cover of which an unscrupulous newspaper owner 
may perpetrate those attacks on private character wnich are far 
too common nowadays. 

The first thing of course is to arrive at a right construction of 
the enactment; and lit the outset it is obvious that some distinc¬ 
tion must be drawn between the word authority’’ as used 
in the earlier and in the later part of the section. It was 


contended, in the argument of the case, that the word could 
not be made to hoar two meaninge in the same section, and that 
the words by his authority ” must therefor^ he jread as ** by his 
presumed authority,so as to exclude the actual authority com¬ 
mitted to an editor. To this objcctiob Mr. Justice Lu^ answered 
that in his opinion tho obvious meaning in tho first case was ** the 
authority which the law implies from the fact of agency, and in 
the second actual authority.” And, applying to the matter the in- 
disputablo rule of law that, when a man deputes another to do on 
his behalf a thing peiTectly lawful in itself, he is not to bo supposed 
to contemplate an excess or perversion of such authority by the agent, 
and that, moreover, no one is justified in pre-supposing a breach or 
the law on the part of another, this appears the reasonable interpreta¬ 
tion. Tho publication referred to in the section is, ft will be noticed, 
not the publication of the bookor papier in which the libel appears, 
but of the libel itself; and the section only applies where a pro- 
sumption of such publication by a third party with tho authority 
of tlio defendant is established by the ovidoneo for the prosecution. 
Tho section is perhaps not happily worded, since it may bo fairly 
contended that no proof even of such plenary authority as that 
confided to the editor of tho Portsmouth Times in tho recent case 
amount.s even to a presumptive nutliority to publish a libel; and, 
the defendant's mouth being of courso closed, it is not easy to see 
bow he is to rebut the presumption if once established. Still, 
reading the statute in the light of tlie state of the law which it was 
designed to remedy, it must probably bo considered that a general 
authority to conduct a paper does imply a presumption of 
autliorily for whatever appears in that paper, and that then it lies 
on the didBiidant to show by cross-examination, or as best he can, 
that no authority baa been given which covers the publication of the 
libel. But, ns a matter of fact, the question will always be, as it was 
in Mr. llow-ird’a case, the more general one, whether there was or 
was not authority, express or implied, to publish tho libel •, and 
the result of that case is to establish conclusively that no general 
authority, however unlimited, will render tho proprietor criminally 
liable. An instance of implied authority was suggested during 
the Into proceedings with reference to periodicals of the pre¬ 
sent day which deal largely in personal matter, boiriering on and 
fre<piently amounting to libel. The proprietor of one of those 
journals would find it hard to establi.sh that any particular article, 
similtu* in chiiraclcr to many which must h.ave pi-eviDUsly come to 
his notice, was published without his autlmrity, or did* not come 
within the scope of the discretion of an editor with whose earlier 
crformancos in the same lino he had expressed no dissatisfaction, 
t is on this ground, coupled with tho consideration that, tliough 
not criminally liable, tho proprietor remains civilly responsible in 
damages for the vagaries of his* editor, that the judges who uphold 
the protection of the statute in its fiiitircly were enabled to 
reasBuio the couhmoI who prognosticated tlial their ruling would 
nullify one of the exprossed objects of tho statute—namely, ** tho 
better protection of private character.” klorcover, it must not bo 
forgotten that a pro[»rietor is deprived of tlie immunify allbrded 
by this Act if he be .shown to Jiave been deficient in duo care and 
caution, a provision which raises a furtlier safeguard against abuses 
of the privilege. 

Mr. Justice Mellor’s dissent was based on tbo contention that, 
as the necessities of modern journniisiu, of which he took a rather 
depreciatory view, might render the insertion of libellous matter 
advisable, the unfettered .authority confided to the editor embraced 
within its scope the publication of' tho libel in question ; that the 
proprietors having each made the editor his alter ego, his discretion 
was theirs; and finally, that there was evidence of lack of due care 
and caution on their part. The latter question was, as we have 
said, immaterial, the misdirection in each case turning on the 
definition of authority supplied to tho jury j while, as to the former, 
though a^ecing with ]I\lr. Justice Mollor that tho statute does 
not require evidence of an express authority for each specific 
libel, his argument appears to be met by the principle above 
enunciated tbat a man ought not to bo held criminally responsible 
for the wilful perversion of authority by his agent. 

Journflittm would be an impossibility were the owners of a 
paper bound for their own protection to exercise strict and con¬ 
stant personal supervision over its contents. The most that can 
reasonably be required of them is to exercise a wise discretion in 
the appointment of an editorial staff, and give strict injunctions 
that, no matter what the temptatiou, personal matters should be 
handled in u temperate and unsensationm manner; and this duty 
is amplv enforced iqion them without the narrow Construction 
whicli it has been sought to put upon a sensible and geseinlly 
beneficial enactment. 


PICTURE EXHlfllTIOXS. 

D uring the weather with which we have lately been alBioted, 
picture galleries have had to employ artificial light very early 
in the day. Of course gas is but a poor substitute for the sun, W 
it is the best which has yet been supplied for the use of people who 
have not the opportunity of eatching what little daylight is |iO he 
gut at this time. Some private experiments which have lately Been' 
made have shown that, with certain improvements,, the mectrjjc 
light may become an almost exact ^uivalent for sunlight fot 
the purposes both of painting and of looking at pictures} and thtite 
(wn he little doubt that in the future these immvemeots wi!i he 
accomplished, and that the olectrk^ flight will he employei 
by pidutera and exhibitors. Meenwhi]^ it ie t& msfie 
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host of whftt we have got; and to lefleet that the very defidescies 
of gaali^ht may in aome cases have their use. 

This IS far from being the case with regard to a picture by the 
well-knorn battle-painter M. de NeuvijHle. which occupioe the place 
of honour at theFrenchGallery in Pall Mauyand which nas attracU'd 
much well-deserved notice and praise. The incident which M. de 
Neuville has chosen for his subiect is best described by a passage 
from General Ducrot’s “ La DiSfense de Paris,” quoted in the catii- 
logue. “All seemed over, save in the village church, where eight 
French officers and twenty men (belonging to tha depots do In 
gaarde mobile and fmncs-tireurs de la Fresse) still resisted. They 
defended themselves to the lust extremity, and it was only by 
shooting them through the windows and bringing up the aitiilery 
to storm their improvised citadel that the remnant of this bravo 
hand could be forced to surrender.” Some people have said tliat 
this description of General llucrol’s is, if not apocryphal, at luost 
not strictly correct; but whothor this is so or not is a matter of 
small importance as fur as the picture i» concerned. Similar inci¬ 
dents no doubt did occur, and it would be uureasonable to bind a 
ainter, inspired by love both of his country and bis art, to pe- 
antic accuracy. M. do Neuville, relying upon General Jlucrot^s 
account, has represented the moment when Lieutenant Grisez was 
carried out of the church door suilering from a mortal wound. 
Prussian soldiers statid round on ci ther sldo of the door,looking on at 
the scene with varying and mixed expressions of curiosity, exultation, 
and readiness for a renewal of action if it should prove necessary. On 
the opposite side of the picture the fired and dismantled village 
street is occupied by Prussian guns, men, and horses, depicted with 
singular force and reality in 'different phases of excitement and 
movement. In the middle distance two French officers stand sur¬ 
rounded by their captors, regarding what passes with a sombre 
and pathetic resignation, as of men who, having done their utmost, 
are determined to give no sign of useless grief at an inevitable 
fate. The general effect of the picture is in the lughest degree 
impressive; and in the details of composition and technical skill 
the work is masterly. Jl is certainly the finest picture by M. de 
Neuville which has yet been exhibited in Fngluud, and giye.s him 
0. rank to which his previous performances, clever and apiriied as 
they were, di»l not entitle him. Tlie painter has been reproached, 
and not altogether unju.stly, with selecting the lowest types in liis 
rf'prosentiition of tlie PiMi.«si}Oi soldiery; but it must bo acknow¬ 
ledged on all hands that these, types avo true to nature, and it is 
not to bo supposed that he has denied all fineness of character 
to the figures of his eiiejnie.‘<. 'flmt of tlio officer who 
jtuRrd.s tlio priaoutTS in the right cenlro of the }jicture 
has a grand soldierly composiirt!, and some of the attitudes 
of the men on the left, whost'. })iicks are turned t<» 1 he spoetatoj, 
seem to exprt^ss a genennis pity for a galhmt and fallen foe. It 
has been regarded ns a needless fiuputalioii of bniLulity fliat one of 
the men .standing op]«o'~ilo to them should he sinoKing a long pipe 
with an appearance of imp.iasive curiosity, and perhups in what is 
often miscalled idealistic painting tlio ])os'dhilitY of such a thing 
would not have been hinted at. I Jut inen, and perhaps cbpociully 
Pjussian.s, arc known to smoke umler the influence of tin* doepts.sl, 
emotion, and it seema to ns that there is nothing oitLier iiiaitistic 
or imuMtiirul in representing a soldier inured to tho horrors of 
battle as seeking the one ])h\sical recreation ready to his hand 
when tlu* heat of tljo day is done. It is more vcasouablo to find 
fault with Ihe brutnl exultation of the Prussian sitting astrido of 
the window-sill just above the group which includes the smoker: 
but this again' is obvioiislv true to nature, and a painter 
who in representing a hattlo-acene showed it only in a pic- I 
turesque and poetic light would do but poor seiwice^ to tho 
cause either of humanity or of art. M. do Neuville has , 
taken, on the whole, a * singularly unprejudiced view of his 
subject, and has made of it a picture which comniands attention 
and admiration. In the same gallery we may call attention, 
among other things, to a fine specimen of Herr Muuthe’s work, ! 
“A lEivarianVillage Winter” (302); to an example ofMr.Linnell, i 
senior, at his best j “ Woodcutters ” (77J, and to M. Meissonier’s i 
“ A Halberdier ” (180). Miss Clara Montalba’s On tho Lagoons— | 
Venice,” is on unusually fine example of the oi-tist’s style, while | 
M. G<5rome is seen at liis very worst in “An Eastern Woman,” 
(56). 

The Guardi Gallery in tho ITaymarket is, like that just noticed, 
distinguished bv the position of one very strildng picture. This is 
a work by M, Cfiarlemont, a comparatively unknown painter, “ Le 
Garde Ainalvavire*” (40). It is a single figure of a Moor dra^d 
in white, standing sword in hand on the stops of a palace. The 
pose and general arrangement stiggest a reminiscence of the lalo 
M. Kegnault’s impressive and repulsive representation of a Moorish 
executioner; butM- Oharlemont’s work has nothing repulsive, and 
has a combination of forcewith delicacy, which could hardly be found 
in M. Kegnault’s work. The painter has more than justified his 
daring in selecting a subject which might seem to want interest, 
and which might not unjustly he described as an “ arrangement iii 
bl»ck and white.” The remarkable strength and fineness of the 
drawing and painting raise what might be commonplace to 
excellence, and make of this single figure of a negro sentinel a 
nicture ftdim which one may conclnde that M. Oharlemont will, if 
be chooses to devote himself to his art, take high rank as a 
nainter." A fine Daubigny (53) and an' equally fine Iriiyon (29) 
in the same gallery may be looked at with advantage, w may also 
BefiopGarcias “View near the Alhambra’ (Jfi).* The picture, 
which is strangely unUke its title, shows the interinr of a ventetf 
with two men, one of whom is a toreto, standing at the counter 


and being served by the girl behind it, Tho colour is well arranged 
and brilliant, and the figures have a true and pleasant air of 
movement. 

The present exhibition at the Dudley Gallery does not strike us 
as being upon tho whole particuloi’ly fortunate. A large and im¬ 
portant place on tho end wall is occupied by a work called 
“ Engagements” (169), by Mr. J. 1 ). Watson, w'hich is simply a 
large book illustraliou executed in oil. Why so clever a painter 
should have taken so much trouble to depict a very commonplace 
young man and woman in evening dress comparing tlioir dunce- 
cards is not more easy of explanation limn the fact of tin; work 
being assigned tho honourable place which is given to it. Mr. 
Marks has a very pretty landscape (37), with a charming ofibet of 
light; and a picture called “ Pence with Honour ” (26) - an old 
gentleman sitting in his library—which is quite curiously bad. 
The painter seems to have bt'cn inspired by a wish to outdo Mr. 
Frith in his most characteristic stylo. A s a cor.trast to tliis we may 
turn to Mr. Wat ts's “ Design for a 1 *iciuro” (79). A girl is lying idly 
on a sofa at tho hock; a shabby old man is coming in at the door, and 
a winged youth with a stupid expression is bestriding tho window 
sill. A legend in the foreground informs us that when jiovorty 
comes in at the door, love flies out at the window, ’ll may bo pre¬ 
sumed that this ropreaenta what some people call ideal art. If so, 
tho chief element of the ideal must bo extreme conmionplaconess. 
Wo sincerely hope that Mr. Watts will never execute the picturo 
for which this is a design. One extremely line work is contributed 
by Mr. Woodville, and is called “ A Turkish lleconnoilring Party 
in tho Balkans ” (22). The picture is full of imagjnativo percep¬ 
tion and of truth, and the workmanship has much vigour and con¬ 
trol. The impression of dark cold is admirably conveyed. The 
attitudes of tho diflerent figures are finely conceived and 
executed, as is that of tho horse which carries tho com¬ 
mander of tho party. Tho texture of tho snow is ren¬ 
dered with cumpiote success, M, L6on Lbermitte has two 
I)icture.s (52, 295), both of which show a marked improve¬ 
ment in his style. Ho has completely thrown olV tho tendency to 
dingy colouring which threatcued at one lime to interfere with bis 
success. Mr. Hodgson sotids au Eastern subject, “The Court 
Poet” (63), painted in his well-known humorous style, ond 
Mr. Macbeth contributes “ Fisliermen’s Children ” (i n). There 
is an unexpectedly artificial air about the children, and the water 
is painted in a miiimer which is bust d<,‘.scribed as splotcl)y. Of Mr. 
Morgan’s two piclures we prefer “ Under a (’Iitingtd'ul Sky ’ (148), 
wliich has much feeling aiifl piclm e-.'.fpmnc.ss, Mr. J lenry .Moore sends 
two pictures, and one of Yaruiontli .1 etiv —Moonlight” (237), 

strikes us ns being one of the bcstpiece.s of ))aintiiig wijjeh the artist 
has produced. No eficct is more easy to niisrei)ri*sont than that of 
moonlight, and no etiect is more olten misrepresentccJ. In this 
picture Mr. Moore has given it with rare truth ami skill. Mr. 
F. A, Bridgman sends an admirably painted picture called “ A 
Lady of Cairo Visiting” (301), and* near it is a very clever hnd 
pleasing representation of u bygone time, by Mr. lloywood Ilartly, 
called‘‘Forced Company ” (3S4). Mr. (fConuor sends a singu¬ 
larly bright and pleasing picture, “ ^I’ho Gale of Jiistice, Alhambra, 
Gra'mida” (378). 

Among Iho performances of younger painters a fipeeial word of 
praise is duo to Mr. Weguelin’s “ 'file Keeper of tho Sacred Spar¬ 
rows” (365) ami “The Swing” (214)- Both of these pictures 
show, what w by no nreans too common, a great sense of Iwiauty; 
uud in both there is much careful and promising work. In tiio 
former one the ilcsh tint.*? are not throughout sfitisfactory, and the 
colours of the background are not altogether ideasing; but the 
painter’s .success in finding u l^eautiful pose and making it soem 
completely natural is remarkable. 


REVIEWS. 

HITCHMAK'S LIFK O? BKACOKSFIELD.* 

f piIE popular interest in tho life and character of Lord Beacons- 
X field IS indicated by the publication of a third liiography 
during his lifetime. Some years have passed since the pubheatioD 
of Mr. Macknight’e Life of Mr. Disracit, which was written in a 
comparatively neutral spirit. Only a few months ago a bitter 
opponent undertooli the unworthy task of composing an elaborate 
indictment of Lord BeaconHtield's character in the form of a 
hostile narrative of his career. The ollenco against good feeling 
and gt)od taste was aggi*nvated by the anonyraou'i publication of 
the work in a periodical which *bnbitaally excludes anonymous* 
contributions. The writer perhaps defeated his own. malignant 
purpose by his laborious accumulation of insinuations and charges. 
It is fortunately the nature of spite to suggest suspicion of unfair¬ 
ness; ami it was incredible that tho lifelong leader of a great 
English party should never by accident have blundered into dis¬ 
interested patriotism or statesmanlike prudence. The enemies of 
Lord Beacoustield, though some of them may have welcomed an 
exaggerated reproduction of their own prejudices, required no 
brief to refresh their memories by detailed statements of the de¬ 
fects and en'ors of their political adversary. Inconsistency which 
is often merely superticia], careless inscouracy of statement, 
imperfect knowledge of official practice, and frequent use of 

* 7 %e PvMc Lift of He Might Honourable Hte JSrirl of JJeacmiffieldt 
5 v Francis flitchman. s voL. London: Chttpinan & Hall. 
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|BiMdoXf diAiges wHch‘Lord BeA/eotudeld^i ofralogivto ocoftalOMlly hboi^njiidgUMAtibr 

moat acok ratker to oxtenuate tliati to 'detiy. If tbtiy ttudet^ the opiuiona or Bpoechos wlitoli were aethftlly htfH A&d delilWMd. 
stand their huainuas, they will divert attention from ohvious Frdm a thorou^rhlv tflilhful record it may be oolletited that Lord 
fholts and foihlea to the courage, the temper, the poffioaal JWaoonsfield'a is iiot'<^aBtructi\'e in ftuance, in policy, or in 
loyalty, ami the Parliamentary adroitiMjaa which, in spite legiftlalion. The only important statute which he has, passed is 
of opposition and of reluctant adhesion (m the part of political the Reform liill of 1867, whicfvwas alriioit as much Mft:‘Glad- 
followers, have rjtisnd the unfriended aspirant of forty years agtj tn ston's production as his own. Although Lord Beacmisfiold hOS 
his present position. Afy. llitchman, who records in two bulky | binco taken credit for a large extension of tho autfiage which haa 
Toluiues J>M’d JJeuconstlolcl’s public life down to the formation of j on one »MU’ftsion proved auvantegetms to bis party, hfs original 
his Govormnent in 1874,18 perhaps loo indiscriinmule uu admirer scheme iueltided several contiivauces designed to counteract the 
of his hero ; hut his devotion has induced him to collect the inipuiiding clotcrionition of tho electoral systetn. II© proposed In 
materinls of liis narrative with indefatigable industry; and his the Resolutions preliinimiry to the introduction of the Bill an 
reports aud extracts furnish tho reader with tho means of cor- education franchise, a Havings Bank franchise, a franchise to be con- 
recting tho <*oristant bias of an advocate who scarcely pretends to ferred by tho possession of a small amount of funded property, and* 
bf) a judge, Mr. llitchniun disclaiins any acccvss to private sources j a fraiichisti depending on the payment of twenty shillmgs in direct 
of information; and he seems to have had no communication taxes. According to his calculations, the new qualificatioMs would 
with Jiord Beaconsfiidd. From the newspapers ond the pages of Iiavo added 2cx),ooo v<jte8 to the list of electors, all of l^em 
Hansard ho has compiled ii full, and not uniritoreRting, history of a belonging either to the middle class or to the highest socliott of the 
rootarkablo life. In reading tho book it is well to roniomber that, os working class. Still moro importaut was tbo condition originally 
the motives <d’ Henry Vlll.’s p<7licy were oiico supposed to be in- imposed by tho Bill of personal payment of rates. The fault of the 
terpreted by tho proftmbles of his Acts <»f Parliament, so Lord lateral franchises, ns they wore called in the cant phrase 
BeiMjonslitdd’H nbjoids and purposes are deduced from bis own ox- of the day, was that they , satisfied no popular demand, 
positions of hiw policy. H in early life he cfalled himself a Tory Fundholders and payers of Income-tax either had votes already or 
Itadic.il, Mr. TTitchinan is convinced that it is both possible and wore satisliod without thorn. Tho redistribution of power umongat 
right to hk.) lit tho Bfiiiie time a ciiampioii of existing institutions a minority which was already supposed to enjoy invidious privileges 
and a jiTonioh r of r(‘v<»liitionarv change. The devoted biographer furnished no answer to the clamorous demands of the multitude. J[n 
is not linuly perfuiaded that Mr, 1 Israeli's assaults on fSir the course of the contest all tho friucy franchises disappeared, and the, 
Robert JVi'l were suggested by a dispassionate aversion to political compound householder, enthusiastically represented Mr. Glad- 
inconsisleiuiy. WitJi all drawljftck.s, unrioiilllied sympathy is a stone, was finally included in the constituency. Tiio Minister 
bettor f<‘) the comprehon.^ion of a clianicter than a combiiia- having, to the great disappointment of his advi'rsiiry, accepted the 
lion of envy, hatreil, and malice. Bill in its altered form, may in one sense be considered its author. 

A frno lh hidgmphy of Lord Beaconsfield, issued at nearly the Twice since that time a shaft has been sunk into the newly-dis- 
eame liniu with Mr. llilchman's book, is not the least instructive covered stratum with opposite results. Thm*e can be little doubt 
of the wliole number, ns it is much the most amusing. The Col- that tho profit of tho veniiire of 1867 will ultinmtely accruo to the 
lectitm of a Imiidrcd cartoons from Jhinch, extending over more Liberal or Democratic party. Lord Beaconsfield has biien thro© 
llian llitriy >i‘ar.s, idlnrds tho means of tracing with curious nccii- times Ohancellor of the Exchequer, and he has outlived many 
racy the eliunges in the popular estimate during that lime of Budgets; but it may be said without undue disparagomont that 
Lord Benconslield’s conduct aud character. Mr. Tciiniul’s later ho has never mastered the rudiments of finance. For many years 
designs are in all respects greatly superior to the early composi- ho denounced tho Income-tax, really because it was supposed to 
.tioas of his predoccssors; yet there is a certain uniformity of con- be unpopular, and ostensibly on tho frivoloiis pretext that it was a 
ceptioii in the entire series. Oaricatuvists have seldom been so war tax. His latest doclaration against the tax was so obviously 
fortun.'ite in a subject, though they have depicted the supercilious made for a party purpose that his own Ohaucellor of the Ex- 
prid»* of J'ilt, the resolute simplicity of Wellington, and the jovial chequer, when he contmnod tho two or three months after- 
roguery of O’ConnolI. The eccentricity of Brougham's rugged wards, forgot to explain away tho implied promise of his chief, ^ 
counleiiance tempted artists into burb^squo. Nor was justice ever During the whole period of which Mr. llitchman reproduces the 
doneloljord Jlnsseira line and sensitive expreasion. It is only contemporary account Mr. Disraeli was either in Opposition or in 
within a lew years that Mr. Teiiniel Ims succeeded, w'hero his pre- upco with a minority in the House of Commons. Tho circum- 
decftfisors had failed, in seizing the likeness of Mr. Gludstoiio. The stanceg furnish an excuse or explanation of tho negative character 
memst. imvico could si^arcely fail in copying JiOrd Boaconslhdd’s of his politicaloflbrts. Those who have patience to study the de- 
peculiar foal ures, Tho cartoons, which represent lam in iuuu- tailed account of the contests of twenty years ago will not fail to 
racrable Conditions of common life or of allegory, are almost in-' recognize the indoinitablo peraeverance in attack which alone 
variably liuuiormiri, and they arc often full of moaning. In the could keep his party together. I^rd Russell, Lord Palmerston, 
most farcical picture.^ ho is never a butt or a mere object of ridi- and Lord Aberdeen during that time made many mistakes; and 
oule. Voluntarily or uiiintoutionally, the artist always intimates consequently the leader of the Opposition, who always blameil 
that the .‘uibject of his portraiture shared the feeling ol’amuaemont their conduct, was often in the right. There is no reason to doubt 
wlucli le* produce.^. The gradual rise from notoriety to import- that he wa.s actuated by a regard for the public interest as well as 
ance and \o i'mue may be uccurately trioi-d in the scrie.*!. In some by a justiliablo ambition, lie organized and led., and soinetimei 
of tho eiirly pictures,'as in Assyrian or J'lgyptiun sculptures, com- constituted, tho Opposition which formed under his guidance, as at 
paralivi! dignity is represented by gradations of size, and Peel or other times, an iudisponsiiblo check on the Government and on 
O’Comieli lowcrn, liKu Ramescs, in stature over the pigmy nsaailant tho majority by which it was supported. Although until 1874 he 
who was destined to attain larger dimensions. Home years after- never obtained the support of the House of Commons, he su<>- 
waiHls Mr. Disraeli becomes a conspicuous figure in groups coeded three or four linies in overthrowing tho Government. In 
which include Lord Falrnerston, Lord llussell, and Mr. Gladstone. 1852 he, without discredit to himself or his party, profited by tho 
Even when his laoo and figure are most grotesquely rendered, tho contemptuous resentment of Lord Palmerston against Lord John 
impression of force and of ironical superiority is never w^holly for-' Russell by whom he had immediately before been dismissed from 
gotten. AtliisiLurd BcaconHlield ha.s visibly predominated over ofiice. Thecofllitionof 1858 with Lord John Russell, Mr. Gladstone, 
all his riviili with the exception of one inveterate uni ngouist, whoso Mr. Oobdon, and Mr. Milner Gibson, was moro questionable; but 
hostility ho never seeiua fully to leciprocnlo. Mr. Gladstone of all tho confederates Mr. Disraeli was perhaps least iufiueiiCod 
appareutW i'ccls to Lord Beaconsfield as Fox felt to Pitt, though by factious animosity against Lord Palmerston. In 1867 tho 
the iiiodcrii leader of Opposition ia not likely to imitate the blundera of Lord Ruseell and Mr. Gladstone, and the gallant oppo- 
coar»('u ss of his preJecos'Jor in descM’ibing tho Minister wlioni he sition of Mr. Lowe to the lieforin Bill, rendered the accession of 
dislikes as a villain. As 1 ‘itt never retaJiated the enmity of Fox, the'iConservatives to olHco unavoidable. Finallv, in 1874, Mr. 
-Lord Beacoutflield lias btirno the attacks which have never inter- Disraeli was the only possible successor to the Minister who had 
mitled .during thirty j'oara witli admirable equanimity. Having squandered away an overwhelming majority in Parliament and In 
on one I'ocont occasion been provoked into unwonted irritation, the country. Mr. Hitchman’s narrative of these transactions 
Lord Beacorislield with characlerislic inaccuracy imputed to Mr. would have been much more yitduable If he had added to hia 
Gladstone almost the only phrases of detraction which he had labours the simple process of furnishing the datM of 'tonsaetions. 
never used. A busty promise to support his quotations by proof It is surprising that So many historical writers should give students 
was judiciously allowed to drop w’hon it would have been impoa- tho trouble of searching through half a volonie to ascezwn thayear 
mble to keep it. in ono of the most admirable drawings in tho in which an event is said to have occurred. ^ 
tjollectioji representing the two great adversaries as augurs, Lord The biographer is well advised in declining for the present to 
Beacoiiftlield is sternly rebuked by his solemn colleague for the bring his narrative down to the latest time. The controversy on 
suggestion that it is almost impossible to abstain from laughing tho Eastern question is an entirely new stage in Lord Beacons- 
when they meet in private. It would be difficult in an elaborate field’s career; and his future fame will perhaps mainly depend 00 
disquisition to explain more accurately the contrast between two his success or failure. Mr. Hitchman could have thrown no Ught 
Mugularly uncongenial natures. Lori Beaconsfield is perhaps as on tlie subject by applauding every act of the Minister; nor ia It 
thoroughly iu earnest as Mr. Gladstone; but bis meaning is not necessary to refresh the general memory by enumerating thedeta^ 
always on the surface. PerhA|>» no statesman of equal rank has so of the negotiations. During his long course of Opp^tion Lord 
finuly established and so freely used the privilege of employing Beaconfefield almost always refrained frrom extending; to fr^eign 
kttgaa^ for which he is not held to be seriously responsibie. afiairs the hostile criticism which he applied to thedomcftf^o'policrf 

&. Ilitchmaii’s biography would perhaps be less instructive if of Liberal Governments. In the Onmean war he bla^d the 
lie exercised any indejiendont judgment. He approves of every- Ministry chiefly, and with perfect iuitice, fer want 01 vigour, 
tiling that bis hero ha^ at any time said and done, on the exact During the American OivU War he aiseountenoaoed the hoStm^ 
grounds which were stated at the time by Lord Beaconsfield him- to the Federal cause which vras expressed W Mfr* 

«df. A more impartial writer could soarcely have failed some- which was believed to be felt W Loid ramerston and Dm 
times to Rs&umc a critical or apologetic attitude, with the result of Russell. While he supported the Frmmh afrianos, he disapproved 
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of the opposition to German aggrandizement which ’f'as threatoned 
when the Danish war was impending. The fuiious. assaults on 
his own Eastern policy, in which tJio national cause has sometiiues 
seemed to be identiBed with the interests of the Government, tind 
no precedent in Loyd Beaconsfield’s conduct. Whether the course 
whnsh he has pursued is well advised is a question which 
will he decided with fuller knowledge hereafter. ' It is now 
only known'that it has from first to last been approved by 
lay^ Parliamentary majoriUeB. There is no reason to duubt that 
the Minister has acted to the best of his judgment for tbe 
aafuty and advantage of the country. It is indeed scarcely a 
paradoxical conjecture that he was never before so thoroughly 
and conscientiously serious. For domestic legislation he has been 
conscious of a waul both of interest and of natural aptitude. In 
the hyperbolical language by which Henry V. expressed his 
resolution to win the crown of France, Lord BeaconsUeld might 
, say that in finance and ordinary politics bo 

never valued this poor seat of England. 

When' the King addressed his soldiers on tlto eve of Agin- 
«ourt, he spoke of England in more appreciative Jangunge. 
Perhaps Lord Beaoonstield's enthusuisui may, for the first 
time in his long political life, have been stirred by the con- 
eciousnesB that tlie national honour and welfare rtisted on his 
decisions. He has at least persuaded fiireigners that he has once ! 
mora raised tho.fihg of Engleud from the level to which it had I 
been lowered by bis Immediate prodecossors. 


BOBERTS OTT ANTHROPOMETRY.* 

F OK some years Mr. Iloberts luus been known to his professional 
brethren by vario\is papers which he has publialied on the 
subject of anthropometry; and ho now offers this volume as a 
fragment from a larger one on the Physical Development and I’ro- 
portions of the llumun Body, which is still in preparation. The 
author tells us that Ins object in publisliiug the present work 
is to excite a wider interest in a H\ibject whicJi has hitherto 
received but little attoiiUon, and to inducts Ihose who have already 
been engaged in this field of labour to unite in adopting a unifonn 
method of making and recording their measurements on the exlernid 
form of the human body. We think Mr. Itoberts bos done Avisclv 
in having tuiken this course, as he will obtain readers for this hook 
who might shrink from tho attempt to get through a laigcr one 
on tho s^ime subject . 

By anih opomdry the author docs not intend to signify merely liie 
systematic measurement of tho parts of the human body,but includes 
in the term the estiination of tho weight and muscular strength. 
In Iris introduction he points out how, desirable it is, oven on the 
narrow ground of individual interest, to ascertain the changes 
taking place in tho bodily structure and functional activity under 
the various modifying infiuencos of age, nurture, employment, 
exercise, and siuritary circumstances, and to detemiue the oUccIb 
of those dilfereut conditions on the health. It is, however, on tho 
higher grounds of !-r>cial and national interest that Mr. Roberts 
advocates the study of onthropometi'y, and he shows ample reason 
why this study deserves more consideration than luts hitherto been 
vouchsafed to it. h’or instance, every member of the community 
is concerned in the proper selection ol men for special offices under 
the iStnte; and that tho fitness of persons for the fuJiilmcnt of 
certain duties must depend in great measure on their strength and 
physical proportions will scarcely admit of doubt. Insur¬ 
ance ofiiqos also are peculiarly interested in tho determination of 
the particular conformations of body which are oasociuted with 
tfood health and longevity, or the reverse; and it well 
known that physicians and surgeons are often obliged to take 
measureraouts of parts of tho body before they can arrive at a 
correct diagnosis of some forms of disease and injury, llegai’ded 
from a national point of view, most inlorestuig results nmy bo ex¬ 
pected from investigation into the rapidity ol growth in children 
from year to year, the relative proportions of the various bodily 
parts at difTereut ages, tlie periods when growth ceases and de¬ 
generation begins, and the alterations effected in the physical con¬ 
formation of races by climate, hygicnio conditions, and occupations. 
When to the foregoing it is added that naturalists agree in regard¬ 
ing careful measuiement of the various dimenrions of the body as 
the best means of founding a classification of human races and 
varieties, it will be seen tJiat Mr. Iloberts is doing well in urging 
that suc^ measurements should be made and recorded in con¬ 
formity with a uniform system, if they are to be of genuine scien¬ 
tific vMue. 

In the first chapter, which is occupied with an account of the 
methods of studying the proportions of tho human body, the 
author shows that, mtbongh sculptors and painters have studied 
(his subject from the earliest times recorded ny history, they have 
contributed little or nothing of scientific worth to anthropometry. 
To tl^ rule, however, he quotes one exception, and remarks t^t, 
just as botanical science is indebted to Goethe for the theory that 
the leaf is the typical fo^ of tho plant and the other organs 
modifications of it, so to Sir Joshua Keynolds is due the idea of a 
typical form in man and of the order prevailing in the many ap¬ 
parent variations from that type. But, although Sir Joshua's 

* itfAtUhroporntryffUTtaGuideto the PhymtU E^gamination. 
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third discourse to the students of the Uojal Acadeiuy of Arii- 
proves that he had a distinct idea in his own mind of the trim 
theory of proportions, ho took no trouble to verify his views Ijjf 
actual measurements; and the triumph of educing the artistio 
conception to a scientific fjcueralizaUoii was rcaerved for M. 
Quetoiet. When this illustrious mathematician first entered on 
the study of the proportions of the human body, he was disiUiiyed 
by the magnitude of tho field of investigniion; and, until he dis¬ 
covered a principle which served as a basis for his work, he fcjired 
that even the laooursof a lifetime would pi*ove insullb-iout for tho 
task. The following quotation which Mr, lloboriH; makes Irom 
Quetelet will stirve to render this principle intelligible:— 

“ A liugw uuinbur of naturalists and philosophers Imvo attojiiplod to prove* 
Iw a coursti of reasoning which is more or les.s I'linrluMvc, the unify of Um 
human sfwcieH, 1 IxUk'vo that I have suceoeded in duinonstrating, uutVidy 
that this unity exists, but that our race admits ol‘ a tyiie or iiiudel the ditie- 
I'cnt pro;H»rtious of wliieh can bo easily duttirinincd. 

‘Mr Ui«r« Averc* an abstince of type, and if wmn Avere nidiko one atiothcr. 
Hot from the eirecls of accidcutid cuusiis, bt>l- iKicmiso no coiumou law 
really existed nmoiig them, they might bo. mensured, ifi regards Inoght for 
insliinee. without nil the individmd meniurcmeiits oUeiing any piutictdnr 
cliaracter or nny definite numorical relation. 

If, on the ehtUrnry, all men have to a certain degree Is en enst in the 
saine mould, and if they i-ssue from it with difi'ereuees wldeli me purely 
aeeidcntul, llto groups will no longer ho formed in an err.‘Ui<‘immner i but 
their tmmei'ic,al values, in nreoiduncc with the tlioory of jirobsddlities, Aviil 
be subject to jireilstablisliftd lows, .so that tho numbers' which repn'sent each 
cau be clcicrmined a priori. There exist, then-fore, for tlli‘^«ntivelv sjiocial 
case, ulniractciristics by which wo may rcoi>gnizo whctlicr individuals bebmg 
to the sumo type, and only difi'er owing to fortuitous causes. Anolher <'on- 
sequenoe of the thtioiy is, that the greuler tho number of obstu'vutious tbu 
more do fortuitous causes explain each oiJicr, and make I lie {roiieral type, 
which they nt first tond to screen, stanil out prominently. Thii.-^, in tho 
human race, when individuals only are considered, ull Jiciglils ans looti 
with, at least within certain limits; those who eoinu uearcot the overage 
are the must nnineious; those who deviate the nujul from it form ilm 
Huitdlcbl. lunnbcr; and the groups follow uumericaily a hiw (tic- hinoinial 
hiw of Newton) which may hu luid down bcforclmnd. In the c.isi' of man 
this law is verified, not only in relation to tin- on!iiv, heigh), bill nli^o iw re¬ 
gards his VHriou.s members; and the finnie is the ease ivilli the wv-ight, or 
strength, or any quality wJiieh can bo measured uud reduet d to uumVicrs.” 

As an illustration of (iuotolet’s views, llte author llion gives a 
table and diagram rciircseniing tbo heights of 430 English public- 
school boys bolWRcu eleven aiid twelve years of ugv, in w hich it 
is shown that the largest group of the boys biul a height oi’ 53‘5 
inches. This, then, being tbe stature of tho mean or tyjileal boy 
of the class and age given, ho forms a standard from wliich tho 
members of tho other groups decrease in number as tliey depart 
further and further from his diinousinns. 

The author follows M. Quetelet, Sir John Ilerschel, and Dr. 
Tylor in insisting on tho distinction between an and a 

moffu. As indicated by the second of those writers, an uvonige 
implies no conception of a natural and recogukable contr tl magrii- 
tudo, all variations from which must be regarded as deviiitioaa 
from a standard; whereas the notion of a mean distinctly involves 
such a conception. Mr. Roberta’s own w^ords on lUi.^ point aro well 
worthy of quotation 

An Accruyi; i.4 obtained by dividing the sum of fhcvnlutvs observed by 
tlio n.iuih<'i*(if uhscrvfilioiis, AA'hile a mean k tlm A'alue at which the largest 
titunlKT of nbscrvatioin oo'.ur. Tims, the rtvi-r.-igLi lieigid of a nurt)i)er of 
men of«lirtV-ront stature in obtained by muUiiilyiiig tho various lK ii.;h<H by 
tlie number of men at each height liud dividing the kiitu of their heights 
by the total number of men. The moan lu-ight on the oibcr bund ia ob¬ 
tained by arranging the rm-n in groups, and noting the height of tlic, grou]» 
which uuuttLin.s the largest Miimbor of indiv’i(lual.s. The average height is 
the mcaHurement whiuh each mid all the men would possess if the lull 
ones c.ould be made shorter aud the .short ones taller, and the pi r-domiuaiice 
of a few very tall or very short men would determine the relative value of tlie 
averngo lieigbt. I'he mean height is the central or typical height whiuh 
the moil possess, nnd is the heiglit which uU of them ought to tic, and pro¬ 
bably would be, if their growUi hiui not been interfered with by uccidcntal 
cauhes. An average inclnde.s, und i.s influenced by, oxcoptioiiari;.ascs, Avliilo 
a menu cxi ludea uud disregards exueptiuuul coses, uud is consequently 
uninfluenced by tbetu. 

While adraiitiug that means and averages will generally coin¬ 
cide when only a small number of observations is dealt Avith, the 
author passes a fair criticisiia on M. Qunttdct, who, after friking the 
dimensions of thirty persons of the same age, cku^sod them iu three 
divisions, and then, observing tbeir similarity, thought that the 
estimation of tho proportions of ten regularly consliUited models 
would be adequate to dotermino tho type of each iige and 
sex. Mr. Roberts holds witli justice that, as tho sck'ction of 
** regularly constituted models " must vary with tlie experieucc of ob¬ 
servers, the typical forms of two or more investigators would scsroely 
ever be tho same; and he maintains that the only method which 
will meet all tho requiroments of anthropometry is that adopted 
himself, of accumulating a largo number of measurements tor each 
age. Although, then, M. Quetelot’s method of studying the pro¬ 
portions of the human body is without doubt the only one yet ad¬ 
vened which is founded on scientific principles, his tables are not 
equally valuable, having been based on too small a number of ob¬ 
servations. Another objection to M. Quetelet’s measurements lies 
in the fact that they were mdo exclusively on Belgians, and are 
therefore inapplicable to the inhabitants of other lands. 

Mr. Roberts is desirous of encouraging tho systematic study of 
anthropometry, nut only among medical men and other acienti^iii-* 
quirors, but among managers of gymnasiums and schools. He there¬ 
fore gives a full and excellent description of tho instruments required 
for this purpose, some of which are of his own design. Ah the unit of 
measurement be adopts the English inch, but divided into toniiis, 
and not into eighths as is usumly done. Then, to facilitate com¬ 
parison with the work of Continental writers, he recommends that 
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the English and metrical scales be placed in jrxtaposition on all 
the instruments of measurement, so that the rehir.oiisbip of the 
two systems may be seen at a glance, and the observer saved the 
trouble of reducing the one into the other, The author then pro¬ 
ceeds to e.vplaiii las anlhropouiotrieal chait, of which wo can cun- 
iidontly say that it is a most admirable piece of work, and we do 
not doubt that it will amply fulfil tno purpose for which it is 
iutfudod. Ily means of it many will be enabled to make valuable 
contributions to anthropological science who without it would make 
only observalionB of isolated fuels which might happen to thrust 
them&elvcs on their attention. It is especially to the medical 
ofEcers of the army and uavy tliat we must look for such contribu¬ 
tions ; and Mr. Roberts has conferred no trifling benefit on them 
and all interested in this subject by having supplied a scheme the 
use of w'hlcb will secure uniformity in making and recording ob¬ 
servations of anihroj»omotrical facts. 

Too much pmise cau scarcely be piven to the author for the 
valuable tables conhiinod in lii.s work, and we can recommend 
them as both instructive ahd onturtaiuing. Of special interest are 
those showing the height, weight, ujhI cliesi-girth of the most 
favoured classes and r)f artisans living iu towns. From these wo 
see that the former have a decided advantage over the latter in all 
thn* :*. particulars, and a striking proof is thus afTovdod that the worlt- 
iiig classes are not the be.<^t developed specimens of their species. 
Mr. Roberts also gives Professor Howditch s tables of the heights 
and weights of 10,904 girls living in Boston, U. S., and men¬ 
tions that the results of Dr. Bowditch’s analysis of Iho racial 
olcmentH go to prove that the children of Amcrican-horn parents 
excet'd both in height and weight those of foreign origin. Dr. 
Bowditch attribute's this auporiorily in ptu'i to race, and partly to 
the btitter nourishment of the older Boston families comimred with 
Ibat of the immigrants from Europe, who are naturally in poorer 
(.■ircnuiBtances. 

The chapter on the phy.«ical development and the proportions of 
tlio human body is perhaps of greater geneml interest than any 
Ollier in the book, and few will read it without being convinced of 
the fallacy involved iu the use of mere averages when studying 
human development and the causes by which it is promoted or 
1 (Warded. Mr. Roberts here imikes us uccjuuinted with a curious 
liict ’-luiniely, that the superior stature and heiglil possessed by 
males is temporarily lost when near the ago of thirteen, girls being 
then, as a rule, taller and heavier than boys of the same age. The 
uiitlior atlrihutea the low sluturo of woman, as compared with 
man, to three causes—first, the woman being born smaller; 
htcoudly, Jier feeble annual rate of growth up to (he nge of four¬ 
teen ; and, thirdly, tlie fact that she ceases to grow two years earlier 
than man. Mr. Roberts does not of course hold that the state- 
niL'iit of thosB facts is & scientilic explanation of the diirerenco 
botvvoou the height of men and of women: but we shall look for 
some attempt at such explanation in his larger work. The chapters 
on growth nml development in Mr. Herbert ISpeucor’s Principlfia 
of liutfoipj may perliaps aflbrd the author some hints on this 
iiileivating topic. 

Mr. R,ohurts is to be congratulated on having produced a work 
which will bo highly pri7.ed by sculptors and lU’Usta os well as by 
mcdic.il men; and, 10 spito of the fragmeutary nature of the book, 
ii id most mutable. 


THE IlKCOltDEIt OF BTUMINGIIAM.* 

ri”lIIEIR othces make most men, but a few men make their 
.JL olliccs. t)f the latter class was Mr. Matthew Davenport Hill. 
I\Ir. Hill converted a provincial Recordership into a powerful 
engine, of reform. The Recorder of Birmingham held distinct 
views upon most social questions, and he used his quarterly 
Charges to promulgate them. The love of stii-ring a multitude 
of ditficult topics, and the habit of identifying himself with them, 
might have made another man ridiculous. No contempt was ever 
iixeitod iu pemons whose opinions were worth considering by Mr. 
lliU’s determination to utter his opinions upon life. If he was ever 
repressed for a moment, he hud a well-grounded faith iu his own 
guild intentions w'hich turned the edge of the rebtifl'. Buck ho 
came to the assault, K^solute to do the world more good than it 
cared sometimes to accept. The time might not be always ripe 
lor Jiis reforms; but he had the supremo advantage of a safe 
fortress to which he could always retreat, secure of sympathy and 
aid. Matthew Davenport HilVs father, Thomas Wright Hill, and 
his sous constituted a phalanx which gave itself a work to do in 
the larger fiunily of the nation. Whatever employed the faculties 
of one became the interest of all. It might be a new system of 
education, or law reform, or the penny post, or prison discipline, 
or co-operation; one of the company appeared on the stage, but 
all Lis brctluren were in the aide-wings, or the prompter’s box, or 
tht' orchestro. Fart of the charm of me present work is that it is 
a history of a family as much as a tiiogruphy of the father of the 
authors. Lives of parents by their children are seldom sati.sfactory, 
but a life like this could scarcely have been written except by an 
member of the fellowship which father and sons and brothers 
and sisters seem to have constituted, or tp constitute, for thi'ee 
generations. 

Matthew’s father, having been brought up in “the nar-‘ 
lowest Oalvinistic views,naturally became a Unitarian. 

\ * The Mccorthr of liirminghatn ; a Memoir of Maiihem Davenport Hill. 

\ Jiv his Daughters, Kosamend and Florence Davonport-HilL London: 
'^oeixuUan St Co. 1878. 
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He was a fervent disciple of Dr. Pnestley, and wm ttacb 
chagrined at the refusal of hb pastor to let his house be 
defended in July 1791 against the Birmingham orthodox rabble, 
Iu 1S03, when Matthew was eleven years of ofe, hb father 
opened a school at a house called Hill Top, in the outsldrts of 
Birmingham. Matthew almost at once began to teach in it. He 
used to say that at this period hb ideh of paradise waa a per¬ 
petual waking up to find it only two o’cloqk in tlm 
morning.” Gradumly the school—estamished first at Hill Tdp, 
but afterwards removed to Hazelwood, and finally to Bruce Oasde 
at Tottenharn^acquired a distinct educational rank. To the 
present Sir Row^land Hill, say his nieces, ** the development of 
new principles in its government was chiefiy owing.” But 
Matthew was the chronicler, and some years after he had aban¬ 
doned schoolkeeping ho explained the system in a series of essays 
entitled Public Education, The object of the discipline was to. 
impart the pow'er of self-government and self-education. Thb 
school in fact constituted a republic, of which the head-master 
was president. The teachers I'egulated the hours of study. This 
remnant of power they used with eflect Absolute punctuality 
was observed; and, by measuring the change of classes oy seconds, 
''.the middle state hetwreon work and play, extremely unfavourable 
to the habits of the pupil, was reduced almost to nothing.” Sub¬ 
ject to these regulations, the boys administei'cd their own com¬ 
munity. A committee elected by ballot legislated; a jury court 
tried civil and criminal coses; aud a boy police preserved order. 
The experiment, it must bo romeniberea, preceded Arnolds de¬ 
velopment of the monitorial system, and had been undertaken in 
ignorance of De Fellenberg’s institution of Ilofwyl. It had 
already begun to reward its promoters with a fair promise of suc¬ 
cess. But Matthew was restless, and he was anibitious. The fact 
that " no Birmingham man had yet entered the profession of the 
Bar ” was an incentive the more to one of his tcmpcraiuont. In 
1818, having hod his name already for four years on the hooks of 
Lincoln’s lim, he migi'ated to London. His letters to Miss Buck- 
nail, tho young lady ho afterwards married, present a lively picture 
of the pleasures and pains of life in the capital to an aspiring student 
from the country, of slender means, and with opinions which then 
seemed revolutionary on theology and politics. "Curran's and 
Erskine’s speeches^” he writes in despair, "rise before niyoyes,and bar 
up my 'way to fame like a range of Alps.” Hu eked uutau income 
by reporting for the Morniruj Herald^ now a speech by fSir Francis 
Burclett which it took two Imurs to listen to and fire to write 
out, now a Oovent Garden theatre riot against tho actor Jlooth. 
Another source of earnings was a course of lessons in elocution to 
John Howard Payne," the American Roscius.” But with all etforts, 
" how to malie up 200/. per annum 1 cannot think.” Ho would have 
liked to give public lectures ; but the general arbiter, Basil Mon¬ 
tagu, said it would be a fatal violation of etiquette. '* He even 
doubted whether I should got my call after such a thing. ’ His 
friends were already enough to make him suspected. Among them 
were Hone, aud VVooler of tho "Black Dwarf,” and the patriarch 
of Radicalism, Major Cartwright. The Major wrote eat rivaling 
Jeremy Bentham to attend tha Bench, tho day Matthew’s call was 
to bo moved, to " prevent the rejection of a man of great merit, 
who, unfortunately for his pretensions, has the reputation of behig 
a friend to the liberties of his country.” The aill, in fact, was 
not disputed; and the new barrister, who had meantime married, 
began his career in the upper pari of a house iu the doleful region 
of Boswell Court. 

I^oliticB were yet more violent on circuit tlinu at Lincoln’s 
Inn. The mesa of the Midland Circuit, which he had joined, 
tested tho Birmingham Radical as a guest before electing 
him a member. Advanced adversaries of the Government refused, 
as far as possible, to couiribute to the support of the State by 
using taxed articles. Claret paid a hign duty, and Hill was 
watched wdiou tho buttle circulated. But he was a good fellow as 
well os a sound Liberal. He filled his glass without a suspicion 
of the ordeal, again and again. " He’ll do, he has drunk claret,” 
whispered one to another; and his cordial welcome to the mea.s 
was secured. Tho biographers record their father’s stories of the 
humours of circuit, «iispecinlly eccentricities of its leader Clarke. 
Some anecdotes of Clarke’s petulance and his odd rhetoric have, 
th^ say, already found their way iuto print, but not, they believe, 
these they tell. If bis grotesque diction raised a laugh, be would 
often pitch upon Hill, as a junior, for revenge. "Mr. Hill,” he 
would sav, " are you in this case r' ” " No, Sir.” " Then what 
business have you to laugh ? ” The following is worth i*(^ti- 
tion, for it is, we fear, not quite among the unedited. " Ibese 
men,” cried Clarke, I'efcrring to hawkers of pamphlets whom he 
was prosecuting," go about the country saying there is no hell 
and no devil. Where then, gentlemen, where then, I ask yom is 
tho poor man’s consolation on his deathbed P ” Mr. Hill 
defended Major Cartwright for tho very indirect part be had 
taken in the election of what was called a Legislatorial Attorney 
to represent unrepresented Birmingham. The Major was con¬ 
victed and fined a hundred pounds, whioh he slowly counted 
out in Court, observing that they, at any rate, were " all good 
sovereigns.” He defended also Mrs. Oarlile for selling a report, 
of her husband’s trial. 3he was found guilty, but her counsel 
detected a flaw in the indictment, and she wan released. 
Her husband’s gratitude was expressed by^ on atta^ on her 
counsel in the Hepublwan ," for having based bis defence on the doc¬ 
trines of Christianity.*’ Apart from the thanks of less ciidcai^clients, 
'Such cases were not veiy remunerative, and bis praetioe waa hardly 
a livelihood. H^pily the lifelosg peaetlce is hfa fiimtij oi 
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iiiterchang;ing help came to his •aid.’’ What was worse than want 
of income was lailnre of health, which compelled a removal from 
Boswell Court to Chelsea. No wonder his health suffered. Even 
when at Chelsea he would spend the hours till St. Pauls struck | 
midnight in the chambers of Seneant Wilde, the future Lord 
Chancellor Truro, readius up with him black-letter cases. j 

About this time PuMic Education was published, and brought 
an invitation from Benthsm to ** a hermit’s dinner from a 
little before 7 to ^ after ten.” Mr. Hill presented himself in 
Queen Square Place, and was shown into a library. ^'Soon 
he heard advancing steps marked by a floppinjr sound; the 
‘door opened, and Benthani ajipeared in drtis.Hiiig*gown and 
slippers.” Bentham was then seventy-four; and for the next 
four or live years Mr. 111)1 usiuillj dined with him once a week. 

’ * I*uidic Education brought pupils to Hazelwoed from Greece and 
South Amorica, and to its author an introduction to Samuel Parr 
and the glory of a review in the Edhthurtfkf written, *110 believed, 
by Jeffrey himself, " in his easy, tooth-picking manner.” ^'harles 
Knight enlisted him as a contributor h) hia Quarterly Maynzinr^ 
and Brougham as an auxilimy in his educational projects. The 

Society for the Dilfusion of flseful Knowledge ” was founded in 

1827, and Matthew and Howland Hill were among the original 
members. As a missionary of the Society ho visited Scotland in 

1828, and his correspondence with his wife and Brougham cle- ; 
. scribes his oxnmencoH vividly. He found at Edinburgh Do 

Quincoy, an old frequenter of the Ohulsoa cottage, “ who has, for 
the tenth time, renounced opium ”; and Jetlrcy, who, be is “ nt»t 
. sure, is out and out with us.” He visited Koboit Owen’s coiuuiu- 
nity at New Lanark. Owen was away, we supposo at hia now 
American settlemeul of Harmony; ami New Lanark, Bow- 
land Hill hud reported, was detcvionitiug. But Alatthow, 
who saw it for the first time, was eiichanted witli the 
sarliest proof Groat Britain liaihn'rorded, that the loss of Belf-respect 
WHS no necessary incident of manufactures. “ The girls,” ho 
writes to his wife, “ stop along barefoot, with the air of Vestris, 
but without her impudenco.” 

It was the eve of the Ilcform Bill, and th(i w'hole Hill family 
was eager for the fray. Serjnaiit Wilde was contesting the Duke 
of New'castlo’s clfiso borough of Newark, and Mr. Hill was his 
counsel. Wilde was beaten, and his supporters were evicted l>y 
the Duke. To tlieir reraonstrances lie made the retort, wdiich 
became a Liberal watchword, **Isit presumed, then, that 1 am 
not to do what I will with my own ” ? It was tlio beginning of 
the end. In Sejjttnnbcr 1830 'Mr. Hill wrolo to his wife a 
description of tho ifcoptioii of Wellington and I’ee) in Warwick¬ 
shire. He was one of a party invited to accompany the Ministers 
on a canal expedition •—*'Ih crv bridge iindor which we passed 
was crowded with ppoctator.s, vvh<) greeted us whh hisses, shrieks, 
and yells.” On Noveinbir 16 tho Tory Cabinet fell. Yet 
Iteform moved slowly; the King sent for Wellington; and Mr. 
Hill, lilio some other ardent Keformors, bought a rifle to defend 
liberty .against ai»preliended military coercion. To the present 
generation the p.'ih.'iion of terror before and of joy after the Bill was 
piisscd may seem overwrought. The alarm was real enough with 
which Mr. Hill left his Tlanipstead cottage on the morning of 
May 15, 1832, “ not knowing wIioiIkm’ civil war might not have 
burst forth before uveuijig closed.’’ Ho ivas Ciirriod on tlie 
wave of popular triiiinph into the House as member for Hull. 
Ills pledge to Ids con.stiUienta to resign whenever he should lose 
their conlideiicu implies some confusion of the positions of a dele¬ 
gate and a representative. But inside the House he was a very 
independent meinb»*-r, voting with the Government three times, and 
against it eleven, and evciuleclining invitations to Lady Grey’s recep¬ 
tions. In particular, he resolutely supported, against Lord A 1 thorp, 
Lytton Bulwer’e motion for a repeal of the stamp diilics on news¬ 
papers. But the brief tenure of his scat wtus uiifurlunately marked 
by a Barham I'll tar V srpiabblo. The circumstances are detailed in 
Gruville's Memoirs, with a char.acterisLic undertone of contempt 
for all tho parties. Mr. Hill, in n speech at Hull, hadimputed,appa- 
rently not without grounds, to 81 iei], whom however he did not 
name, that he had opposi-d the Irish Coercion Bill publicly, while 
rivalely he was encouraging Ministers to persist in it. His 
aughters show that their father came forth i'rotu the diflSculty 
with general respect for his generous candour; but the incident 
probably mitigated his regret at his defeat un tho Dissolution 
which followed the resignation of Lord Grey in 1834. In the 
same year he was appointed a King’s Counsel. Bi-ie.'s had 
indeed for some time past beeu crowding upon him at 
a rate which bad made Die additiou of IWliamcntary 
duties very burdeusunie. Some of the coses in which 
he was engaged were cauftra vMhln'es, Such was tho case of 
tho Baron de Bode. The late liord Derby, as Mr. Stanley, had 
advocated the Baron’s claim in the Commons; and, eighteen 
years later. Lord Lyiidhurst supported it in the Lords, Mr. Hill 
advocated the demand both in ^ and out of Parliament; but our 
readers would scarcely thank us for dwelling on a controversy more 
portentously involved than the Schleswig-Holstein question itself. 
.Other important cases in which he was counsel were O’Connell’s 
Writ of fcror, the right of the Crown to override the protest 
of the Hereford Ch^ter against the appointment of Dr. Hampden, 
and the Braintree Church-rate cose. His practice at the Par- 
liampntary Kir was also considerable, and probably much more 
remunerative, if tedious. On the whole, he was entitled to hbpe 
« fbr a seat on tha ]^nch. Promotion, however, passed him by ; 
and in 1851 he retired from practice with the post of Oom- 
misrioner of Bankrupts for the Bristol District. But the really 


first Becorder of Birmingham. It cannot bo denied that hii 
charges os Becorder to Grand Juries had a great effect in 
popularizing certain principles of the repression of crime. He 
possessed the gift of explaining the views of philanthropists after 
a practical fashion from tho bench. Meetings and conferences in 
which he took a leading part brought the aid of public opinion 
to the efforts of men like the Bev. Sydney Turner to re¬ 
form juvenile offenders. The Mottray agricultural colony under 
tho guidance of Domet/. was tho great exemplar of those benevolent 
enterprises, and Mr. Hill paid it several visits. A good share o^lho 
credit belongs to him for tho Youthful Ofl’onders’ Act of 1857, and 
the consequent establisLimont of Industrial Schools. Inaealing 
with crime generally ho held tho viow that tho State should 
begin to reform a criminal the moment it gtsts hold of him, and 
keep hold of him till it bus rcibrinod him. I*ain, as an element ol 
punishment, he repudiated, except so far as it may be made inci¬ 
dental to amcnilment. On tho other hand, he was prepared to re¬ 
commend that any men who had been already c<mvictod should have 
the burden cast upon them of proving lhcm.solvos to be in potMiession 
of h(juest means of subsistence. Eor this suggestion ho obtained 
tho nicknaiiio of tlu> Biriningham l)r.aco.” It was, however, 
adopted, though only partially, in the I’eual Servitude Act of 
1S52. lie was wonl h> complain that tho omission of the safe¬ 
guards he had proposed rendered tho ticUot-of-loavo administration 
“ nbonnrnible,”and workeil an injustice to tho reputation of him 
who vras regarded as its spon.sor. 

Bagged Sehotjls, the education of women, prison labour, in 
which ho i)roiuotcd the vio\v.s of his youngest brother, Frederic 
—afterward.s Asai.stant-Stcretnry to tho Post Oflico, hut pre¬ 
viously an Inspector of iScotch prisons—temperance, co-ope- 
rution, of wliicn ho was among tlie warniest advocates, the 
boarding-out system, tlie new Law Courts, penny postage, in 
which he aided" Sir Howland by his pen and his sympathy, and too' 
many other philanthropic sdieuioH for us (;ven to catalogue, tilled 
up the intervals of bankru]itcy administration and criminal law 
reform. Mr. Hill’s time was arranged apparently on the Hazel¬ 
wood scUoctl plan of measuring tho cliangea of occupation by 
seconds. He might reasonably have expected some higher legal 

f irir.o tluin the piusidency of a local B.mKruptcy Gourt. Yet no- 
ife of eighty years could have had its canvas mox-e completely 
covered. If happiness consists in the adequate exorcise of all tho 
energies Matthew Davenport Hill was a happy man. His 
daughters tosUrv that he w'as. He enjoyed work, and he enjoyed 
a holiday, if he told a good storv, ho was us tuuch amused as> 
his audience. If ho stirred the entliusia.sm of a public meeting, it 
was bccajise ho had first been moved by his theme. Wherever 
he fixed his homo for the tinte, whether in dingy Chancery 
Lane, or at Hampstead wHh St. Paul’s seen afar over '‘a 
green sea of undulating meadows,” or on tho Eromo, beside hia 
** green terrace, cool and shady on the hottest summer noon, extend¬ 
ing a furlong beyond the house,” ho attracted troops of guests, from 
Macaulay and Brougham and De Quincoy to University prize poets. 
Of this host of more or less illustrious friends tho present 
volume chroniclc.s many sayings and doings. Hero is a story ol 
Wellington told by Brougham, Brougham uskud the Doke^ 
Croker, and Bankes, to meet Hcott at dinner, and hear Scott talk. 
Croker went off at score. A t length Ikinkes got a chance; but 
Croker tripped even him up, (md “ addressed to the Duke a full 
narrative of the b.ittlo of Waterloo, correcting him when by signs 
Wellington showed tliat ho had the presumption to differ. Erom 
^^'aterloo ho got to percussion caps. ' Croker,’ exclaimed thO' 
Duke, * you may understand tho Wtio of Waterloo, but I’ll be 
d—d if you know anything of copper caps.’ ” We hear Denmaix 
and Pollock lauding Mrs. Badcliffe’s scene of tho death of ^hidone 
as absolutely sublime, and reading the description to 
convert Mr. Hill. “ Pollock began to read, but before he reached 
the end of the first page, he flung tho hook away in disgust to 
the furtboBt comer of the room,” Bontham is brouffht before 
us explaining how it was that he refused to know Miss Edgeworth.. 
“ The jnde,” said tho philosopher, “ caino to my door, but 1 would 
not let her iu ; 1 had unfortunately picked up one of her novels,, 
and was so taken with it that I read on until 1 had lost my 
morning.” 

But we can scarcely pretend to give samples of all the pleasant, 
anecdotes and facts contained in the volume. Parts of its con¬ 
tents will be tedious to all but students of the history of social 
reform. Nothing, except perhaps a dictionary or a three-volume 
novel, falls so soon out of dato as annals of philanthropy. Headers,, 
however, who care not for programmes of bygone Social Science 
Congresses, will find abundaucu of personal incidents to entertain 
them. Tho biographers write affectionately, but without exag¬ 
geration. They leave their father for the most part to tell his own 
story. But a career so active and various must have left only too 
vast a mass of bionnphical materials behind it. The discernment,, 
good taste, and liuiour which have condensed the whole into a. 
single very readable volume must not be left unpraised because we 
recognize tho success chiefly by the absence of cause for ccDBure. 


INDIAN TEA.* 

rpilE attempt to introduce or to improve the cultivation of te« 
-L in India dates as laT back as the time of Lord Auckland, 

* The CuHiwtion and Manufacture of Tea. By Licutcnsni-Colenel 
Edward Alonsy. Third Kdltioa, corrected and much enlurged. Londons 
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The tea-plant wae discovorod to be mdigenouB in Assam, and the 
Govemmettt selected the district of Luckimpore in that province 
as the soeoe of their 6rst experiment. We road, in an om official 
“ selection,^ tbat in 1835 a tew indigenous plants, taken from the 
forest at ** Kiitgrdo,” bordering on the country of the Singphos, 
woro put down on a strip of land at Iho Koondil Mookh. Anglo- 
Indian administrators have to attempt many trades besides those 
of Oollectom of Bevenue and Superintendents of Police, and it is 
no wonder if they have to pay a good price for their experience. 
The soil chosen was not adapted for a tea-garden, and a second 
attempt was made at Jaiporc, in tJic district of Sib Siigur, on a 
garden which afterwards, in 1840, was made over to the Assam 
Tea Oomjjany, composed of shareholders in one of the first joint- 
gfock enterprises of this kind. Government after that time con¬ 
fined its operations to a plantation at Muttuck, which was called 
literally, “ the sowing of tea ”; and when, from sundry 
^uses—mis&anagemout, went of skill, or commercial inactivity— 
it proved unromnnerativc, the concern waa disposed of to an enter¬ 
prising Chinaman named ** Among,” who bought it, with all its 
appurtenances, for loss than one hundred pounds. During this 
time tea cultivation had a languid existence in di(ferent parts of 
the province, and, it might be said, was moribund. About 1852, 
howper, capitalists woke up. The Assam Company, which had 
previously almost stopped working, had acquired 5,000 acres of 
land. There were fourteen factories in the district of Nowgong 
alone, and by the year 1859 Oompanies and private persons had 
managed to manufacture more than 800,000 lbs. of tea in the 
'division of Sib Sai^ur. Previously to this, or in 1851, an attempt 
had also been made by the Govemraent of the North-West Pro- 
■vinces to clear and cultivate gardens in Tvuinaou, Gurhwal, and 
the Deyrah Dhoon. Plantations in the two former were more than 
4,000 loet above soa-luvel. The Dhoon is generally about 2,000 
foet high, and the country is undulating and jungly. The Goveni- 
inont of the Punjab had furtlier, in 1S47, cleared a garden in 
the Kangra Valley, about nine miles from the old fort, and here, in 
1855, wore produced ttioi-e than 1,400 lbs. of tea, or 330 lbs. to the 
acre. It was at first thought that no climate could be so favour¬ 
able to tea cultivation as that of the Himalayas; and the Govern- 
inont of India, in 1856, deputed Mr. Fortune, a gentleman who 
had great experience in China, to report on the prospects of the 
plantotions just enumerated. The result was a publication, under 
the orders of Lord Canning, who had then succeeded to Lord 
D^housio, in which the advantages of a new and delightful enter- 
,prise were pointedly set forth, and chcmiragomont was hold out to 
capitalists to take land, to erect buildings, and to employ sldlled 
labourers with the best implements procured from China. Govern¬ 
ment in this, as in twenty other instances, has had to lead the way. 
It is invariably the pioneer of private Indian enterprise. Com¬ 
missioners and collectors had, however, never entered into any 
■covenants or passed any examination guaranteeing or testifying to 
their intimate knowledge of the cultivation of this staple; and it 
is not very surprising if mistaltes were made as to the selection of 
the site, the character of the soil, the amount of necessary capital, 
the size of the garden, and a host of other details. Just th^n came 
the Mutiny, and with it a complete suspension of both commercial 
energy and administrative reform.<). Butin 1858-9 the desire to 
■acquire a more permanent holiSi on India than armed occupation 
received a fresh impulse, and in the next year supervened the 
indigo troubles in lieiigal, which necessitated the closing of several 
factories, and set free a considerable body of independent English¬ 
men, and a certain amount of capital for utilization elsewhere. 

In 1862-63 thuGovernmentof India, actuated by the most friendly 
feelings to the unofficial community, resolved to facilitate a now 
•cultivation which might bo free from those obstacles and hindrances 
which, owing to the peculiar nature of land tenures, had from time 
immemorial besot the cultivation of indigo. The luanufacture of 
this lattor commodity had been checked; the demand for un¬ 
limited cotton had not yet arisen; and it was therefore politic 
to afford every oncourngoment to the growers of the preparation 
with which, as Canning once said of sugar, every one commences 
his oarlioBt meal. Accordingly, after the inevitable series of 
reports from local officers, the Govcrninent of India offered toa- 
pmters the purchase of the fee-simple of waste lands. In the 
older and settled provinces this was out of the power of Govern¬ 
ment to grant. A capitalist requiring land there tot any speculation 
could only obtain it by going into the market and purchasing a 
landed estate, or, more correctly, certain rights and privileges vested 
in the land, involving probably long litigation in court with 
hosts of under-tenants, and disputes, out of it, with Ityots 
about tbe payment of rents. In Assam and some other pro¬ 
vinces there were no such complications. Waste lands ^yero 
abundant, and were not included in any demarcated and settled 
estates. Tbe soil was new; the plant was indigenous; and the 
climate fovourable. At first applicants were allowed to purchase 
fliteb outright at five shiliiugs an acre. ThesS rules wore sub¬ 
sequently modified after a good deal of irritating but necessary 
'\ correspondence, and the scale,of purchase now varies from one 
>^ouDd to ten shillings per aero in difierent localities. But 
' ''hether the price be now deemed inadequate, fair, or excessive, 
^ quite certain that in 1862 a tea fever had seized on tbe Anglo- 
m community. Companies were got up to buy large tracts of 
\d to cover plains and hill-sidos with the tea nlant as they 
^ve sown turDlps ip Norfolk or rice in Ifengal. Con*» 
of rite, locality, climate, labour, and cozUmunication, 
I aside. liesides men of capital, all sohe of ad- 
4 into the share market, and Eurasian clerha, draw¬ 


ing one hundred rupees a month, passed in a brief space into the 
Bankruptcy Court bMause they had failed to pay up instalments on 
shares allotted them, by improvident Companies, of twenty times 
• their quarter’s pay. Other incidents followed; speculatorsb^n 
to malk'o purchases of land in likely places, not with the oHeet of 
growing tea, but in order to sell their grants at a huge prdflt, and 
to force contiguous owners to take them off their hands. Gfovem- 
ment was continually blamed for a want of 8ucce.iS which was 
due to sheer* want of foresight on the part of individuals! and all 
sorts of requests were preferred. That the Bengal Government 
should he asked to encourage intercourso with Assam hy steamer • 
as well as the importation of labour from Western Bengal, and to 
amend imperfections in the law of contract, wtA all perfectly right 
and proper; but it is a littlo staggering to find offidials gravely 
.suggesting that the land-tax, which in Assam was notoriously 
light, should be raised in order to compel the ryots to seek for 
employment under British capitalists ana so to pay an enhanced* 
rovunuaw With time, however, and tho intelligent application of 
correct principles to new facts, the cultivation of tea has sur¬ 
mounted many of its early disaDilitics, has boon wonderfully ex¬ 
tended, and now gives fair promise of adding to the resources^ of 
the State and of enriching private individuals, or, at least, securing 
them an independence. The cost of laying out a garden has 
"been ascertained. Improvements in the miinurncturing process 
have been introduced. Tbe conditions requisite for success havo 
been defined. Enterprises begun without thought and prose¬ 
cuted without tact and energy have passed into more capable' ’’ 
hands. From the most recent ^list of tea Oompanies in Oachar, 
Assam, Chittagong, Kangra, and Darjeeling, wo can select, as a set¬ 
off against thiity that paid no dividend last half-year, several that 
give 5 and 7 per cent,, and some that return 15, 20, and 25 per 
cent. This is independent of private plantations. The con¬ 
sumption of Indian teas in England has been on the increase sinco 
1873, and in 1S77 the imports amounted to twuuty-eigbt millions 
of pounds. 

This statomout is necessary to explain why wo think that Colonel 
Money has done good,service by throwing into the form of a book 
an essay which gained the prize awaided by the Agricultural 
and Horticultural Society of India in 1873. I’lie author is one of 
a well-known Anglo-Indian family which has done good service to 
the State in divers capacities, civil and military. He has been in 
tho habit of making copious notes on tea, he tells us, for tbe past 
eleven years; and he is tho owner of plantations in the Himalayas, 
in Cliittagong, and in the Bliootan Dears. He has had plenty of 
practical experience, and has tested the results of the labour of 
other men. With tho exception of a little snappislinoss and petulance 
in some of his comments on the action of Govcrninent, and of a 
certain peremptoriness of style, there is nothing lo object to in his 
work, and a peat deal to commond. Tho Colonel seems at homo 
in every detail, from the laying out of the quincunx to the best 
wood for packing Flowery l^okoo. But wc are bound to warn in¬ 
tending tea-planters that, while there is now much to encourage 
them, there no reason to think that fortunes can be made in 
India with rapidity, or that a tea-garden is any exception to the 
rule that vigilant supervision and sound judgment are essential to 
all ventures whatever. To begiu with the localities fitted for tea. 
For some time it was thought that nothing could be so charming 
and attractive as tho career of a tea-planter. He had only to 
choose a picturesque slope somewhere in the Himalayas, where, 
while watching the Hushes of the leaf, ho could enjoy a delicious 
atmosphere by day, pass his evenings over a wood lire, and feast 
his eyes when he awoke with a distant view of tho snowy range. 
Colonel Money ruthles.sly de.'^troys this agreeable prospect. Tefi, 
he tells us, requires a,hot, damp climate. A good tea climate 
ought to bo unpleasant, and oven unhealthy. The plant will cer¬ 
tainly grow at a great elevation, and even at freezing-point. But 
the Iluahes of leaf there are less frequent, and the manufactured 
article has less strength. Tea flourishes to far greater advantage 
where there is hot sunshine, copious rain, especirily in the earn 
part of the year, and a rich soil. Drought shrivels up the leaf; 
cold stops its growth. Tho North-VVestern Provinces ore far 
inferici^,^ the moisture and heat of Assam. Colonel Money, in a 
chapter which would delight the Civil Service Commissioners, 
puts the tea-growing dhstricts or provinces of India through a sort 
of competitive examination, in which tbe subjects selected are 
climate, labour, lie of land, soil, and transport ; and then, tvith a 
little hesitation, adjudges tho prizes to Assam, Oachar, Chittagong, 
and theWestern or Bhootan Boars. Tho candidates on his list, if we 
may use this term, who have given excellent answers to questions 
put thorn about labour and lie of the land, are’ nowhere at all. 
when we come to marks for transport or manure. And a bad reputa¬ 
tion for climate quoad the planter means high marks for the plant. 
Kangra, Kumaon, tbe Dhoon, and Mr. Tennyson’s " half^English 
Neilgherry air,” though charming for invalids enervated by years in 
the plains, ara prejudicial to the tea plant. Assam and the Terai, to 
which no one in his senses would think of going to shake olf a 
fever, are first and second in this part of the senedule. Equally 
lucid and authoritative is the author on the size of a garden. Do 
not go in for large areas, is the burden of hie songi A very la^e 
acreage means heavy expenditure with di8propoTtienate«'yieia. 
An estate of 300 acres, in full hearing, v^ere there are no 
vacanoiee ’’—'that is, no spots where tbe seedlings have • 

with a good site, cheap laWr, facilities fbr manure and rea^ 
transport wlU yield a more certain and a larger return fhaant tisi 
area Wly ehoeen and not highly cultivated. Indeed, we 
that no i^ate owner need tioi^ himself to hatre 
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thMi 450 or 500 acres. It was thou^^ht once that the phmt would 
retaxa a profit after the third year. The author 'wanw ua to 
.azpeot no xetum until the fiftih season. Up to that time the ex« 
penditure rather exceeds two thousand pounds a year, in which 
sum «re included the porohase of the land, the erection of build¬ 
ings, and the expenses of cultivation and management. In another 
p£oe he sets down the cost, roundly, at 8,000/. On the credit side 
beigins with a profit of nearly 7(^. in the fifth year, and carries 
us on triumphantly to an income of 9,000/. or so in the twelfth 
year. But we must repeat that this grand consummation must be 
wpn by assiduity, attention, and the good manajgemeDt of native 
labourers, who are prone to ^iik work, to fall sick or to pretend 
sickness, to get tired* of their contracts, and to make oil* to some 
.rival plantation where they hope for better terms. 

Colonel Money’s general rules and principles, os fiir as we can form 
a Judgment, seem to liave reason as well as experience on their side. 
While tlie planter is to get rid of stagnant water, he must cot plant 
steep slopes which ore denuded by heavy rains. To dig frequently, 
to dear the garden of all weeds, to plant the se^^s carefully 
in neat holes, to make nurseries from which young plants can be 
transplanted into the garden, to use tho best and most improved 
instruments, to employ small boys to catch and destroy destructive 
crickets, lo drive olf whito ants by tohiicco-water and kerosine oil, 
to pick the new leaves as they flush, skilfully and without doing 
violence to nature, and to economize and regulate the tasks of tlje 
executive and superintending agency—these are amongst hia most 
’Siringent rules. Jlesides tifiu, tWo is a fund of information about 
•the oryiug, sifting, mid rolling of the leaf; about tho various 
characteristics of the plant, the Chinese, the indigenous Indian, 
and the hybrid; and the estimation in which “ rasping” and “ pun¬ 
gent ” infusions are held in the English market. No tea-planter can 
afford to disregard Colonel Money’s experience; and, os roads are 
made, railways extend, and the taste for tea-drinking grows 
amongst the natives, it may bo possible that some day a member uf 
Parliament shall state in the House, without saying something 
supremely ridiculou.s as was the case thirty yeai's ago, that tloi 
ryots of Bengal, owing to tho oppressive dues on sugar, had not 
enough of this article to drop into their morning dish of tea. 


BEASENOSE ALE.* 

I N all ages of poetry, drinking-songs have engaged tho attention 
of pouts. Yet the whole sum of real poetry of 0 so-called 
“convivial” charfictor is not very great, though wine has shared 
with love the regard of many singers, or, to put it more ap¬ 
propriately, Bacchus has divided with Venus the service of the 
Muses, A well-known ode by Curran, almost his sole poetical eflbrt, 
is among tho best of its class; tho merely comic element is repre¬ 
sented, perhaps, in the Gorman song translated by Lover, “ The Pope 
ho leads a Happy Life”; and Keats, in the first verse of his 
“ Nightingale,” may bo supposed to have put tho aspirations of a 
thirsty soul into tlie most elevated language possible. Open con¬ 
viviality is dying out among our upper and middle classes, and the 
verse-writer of the day riiay praise it the more reailily becatise he 
knows little about it. In 'Linglield Church in ISurrev, unless it 
has recently been “restored” away, there is an epitaph com¬ 
memorating tho virtues of an eighteontU-century President of the 
Iloyal feJocioty, who was noted “ for his convivial qualities ”; but 
such an example is probably unique. We no longer aduiire 
“rubies dug from tho mines of Canary”; hor “addtho night 
untQ the day” because we “ have but span-long lives” ; nor think 
it an elegant acquirement for a gentleman to be able to drink a 
bottle of port after dinner. Yet there are among drinking-songs 
some which will not be allowed to die with the customs which 
brought them into existence. After tho lapse of seven centuries, 
there is still vitality in Walter Map; and the strictest Good 
Templar must smile, if Good Templars understand rhyming or any 
other Latin, at such a verse as this:— 

Unicuique proprium dnt Natura muniis: 

iiuuqnnm potui sciiberu Jcjumis; 

Me jojuDum vitlcero posset pucr unus ; 

Sitim et jejunium odi tanquam fUnua. 

Yet now, as in the twelfth century, there ere poets who think 
diflerently; and, according to Golias, “ sudant, instant, vigilant,” 
or “ secrelos eligunt sedes latebrarum.” For them Golias shares 
the profound objection which tho Jolly Nose feels towwds “ tho 
pale snout of a temperate ass,” or “ Qros nez ” for the nose of the 
“ qul ne boit qua de I’eau ”:— 

Jejuiiant ot abstinent poetarum chori, 

Idtea vitant publicuns et tumultus fori; 

Kt lit carmen faciant quod non potuit mori, 

Moriuntar studio, eubditi labori. 

He is willing to make excuses for other sins; for loving the 
tayem be professes to make none; never will he speak ill of it 

Illam nttllo tempore sprovJ, neque spernam, 
ponec Bunctos angelos vonientes cerimm 
Oantantes pro mortuo requiem mtemam. 

When hg drinks good wine, verses flow from him freely. “ Noso- 
nem post calices locile prsBioit,” and 

Cuiu in aroo oenbxi Bocobus domicatur, 

, Ip sc Fhmbus irruit et miranda fatur. 

of good wine is, howeveri aubordinato wiUi^p to his 
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purpose of satirising and exporing riie vioee of hie dky; H ill 
mirahle drinldug-Boag is known as his, it is lUther heeiuee 
linos of hni work were suitable for the purpose than beoeuse he 
intended that they should be so used. Ito (oet, but that he writes 
so much more heartily on that theme than on any othpr, one might 
suppose that ho could never have anticipated that any of hie verses 
eho^d, five oenturies later, be So perverted ae to make them a 
vehicle for tavern musio. The writers of Brasenow Ah have not 
less wish than Map to see their verses handed about; hut a 
privately printed edition, bewever small, is seldom as small as tho 
number of copies which con at most have been made of a medimval 
poem; and there is not much fear that even the limited number of 
the copies printed will cause any great dearth to posterity. Though 
none uf the verses of the College may ever become as popular as 
“ Mihi est propositam,”or even 08“ Lounger lIoratiuB,” the German 
students’ favourite song, yet some of them will deserve to Uye; and 
tho little volume before us is actually the second e^tion^ if 
privately printed books con ho said to be subject to the ordinary 
conditions of fully published works 

The conviviality of the educated youth of the present dav is, 
however, to judge in part by these poems, a v^ difTeient tnii^ 
from the conviviality of the time when the earliest verses in this 
volume wero written. These arer dated 1709, and are reprinted 
from Dr. BUbs'h selections from the manuscript coUectfons of 
llearne. The editor of Brasenvae Ale is careful to point tut that 
thu date of 1709 is probably incorrect, and that tho verses may be 
uiucii older. From internal allusions, and from a seemingly 
Jfgiobito referenco to a “true English king,” they are Msigned 
with some probability to a jieriod at least four years earlier. Be 
iliis as it may, their antiquity is their chief recommendation* They 
are, like the rest of the verses in the volume, put into the mouth 
of the College Butler, “ who, after presenting a apice bowle of ale 
and speaking these verses, lias money given to him by tho House.” 
This ceremony takes place on Shrove Tuesday. A copy of verses, 
aomolimes two alternative sets, are written, and the practice was 
that the MS. “ should, after tho recitation, be handed up to tho 
High Table, then left for a lime in the Common Room, and then 
Irauaferred to the FrincipaVs Lodgings, whence, alas! it never 
umergod.” Thus all tho vorses written between 1705 and 1806,. 
bcaween 181^ and 1820, and in somo other shorter intervals, have 
t^on lost. Among these was a poem by Dean Milman; but 
Heber's verses, long missiqg, were recently lound, and are in tho' 
collodion, standing second in the chronological list.. Between- 
them and the older versos there is a gulf even greater than that of 
tiiho. Nothing can better illustrate tho change of sentiment in a 
century. Mr. Sbippery, the poet of King William’s reign, begins* 
in the solemn heroic measure of Drydeu:— 

And if tlie ciiticks »hould iny verso expose 
Tho bowl Botmds woli in downright honest prose, 

he pleads; but we must go even further and think prose would be^ 
iHjtter. “ Grecian Homer,” Aristotle, a Muse and Phoebus, all 
appear in the first eight lines. The metro changes presently, and 
we have a good couplet— 

Here’s none of yonr new-fangled stuff brought from Vigo; 

This comes from the cc.llar wheru Michael and 1 go. 

A few lines of the regular drinking-song kind finish the poem 
Then in true Kiigli&h liquor, my musters, begin, 

Six go downs up^ul rop. to our true Englisli Kdng I 
In this orthodox iioaltli let each man keep his station, 

For a whig will conform ujjon such an occasion. 

As WO have observed, thoso lines probably contain a Jacobite sen¬ 
timent. Political allusions, indeed, adorn nearly cdl the poems, 
down to tho latest; but, ns years go on, the old “conviviar’ ring 
is lost. In the century between Shippory and Heber much in 
changed; in the seventy years since, everything, Heber does not 
make any political allusions; and evidently avoids, ss long as he 
can, the direct laudatipu of deep drinlung. His very first veiser 
has an apologetic air 

Attend, yc frc'shmcn, to my talc, 

And do not ino mistake, 

I sing the prni'jf* of College Ale 
For Mr. Barker's sake j 

and he concludes with a comphiint—the only serious verse in » 
poem the humour of whicli is forced throughout— 

I ■wish (to close my liumblo verae) 

Our prcRcnt Tap were euiied. 

Our liquor never can be worse, 

And may perhaps be mended. 

Here we recognize a little of the facility of Heber; and, without 
this verse, wo should be strongly inclined to doubt his author¬ 
ship of the whole poem. It will have been perceived' that the 
CoBege Butler no longer speaks for himself. The diamatie unities 
are duregarded; and, when we come to modern times, we find in 
tho latest versos of all, not only no allusion to the butler, but a 
distinct admission that the speaker is an undergraduate, so de¬ 
generate, even fnnu tho days of Heber, that in tho last line hd cidls 
for a glass of toast and water. So, too, iu the fines for lSiS9, the 
speaker is not supposed even to be in the hall 

Leave me here, I say, youfellowa, with tho mild toboeca fumes; 

Leave me here; and, Hvhen you want me. Send the poMer to xny rooms. 

Nevertheless, they contain some of the best verses in the book| 
such as;— j 

Dreary were the Square uf Hadclyfie, if U had no Beassooiet - . , 
or 

Here for years I once resided, nonthdiSag a heard subUme-* 

Grown by scientidc coaxing and the long resnlt of TteM | 
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though the whole poem wee written under the miBapppreheneion 
that the College waa about to giro up brewing its own me> 
Fickle-fanded, foolish College! shall we then, another Term*. 

* Drink ignoble malt and hops, supplied us by a brewing firm ? 
la it wdl to wish thee happy ? having drunk such ale-^as 1 
To be buying lii^uor from a party by the name of Buss t 

The ^ody, as in the above lines^ is, indeed, the favourite form in 
which the annual verses are cast. Swinburne is thus imitated 

0 , lips full of youth and of laughter, 

Guy lips that shall sing and not griev<^ 

Drink liunl, iest glad others come after. 

To drink what you languidly leave. 

Not Trinity, Magdalen, nor Merton, 

Thus, thus, your soft souls can regale, 

0 , bettor, more bitter, than Burton, 

Our Brasenose Ale. 

in another, the Newdigate of the year having been won by a 
Brnsenose man, the first line of the prize poem is happily appro¬ 
priated. Here the classical forms of a previous age are revived, and 
Wti have Juno and Mars and Hermes, Venus, whom her friends 
^11 Aphroditd,” blithe young Bacchus, and Jove, 

Who suddenly observed, ** I’m very dry ! ” 

Of course various vintages and breweries are suggested, until 
Ganymede, in a good copy of Gounod’s SermadCf recommends 
Brasenose ale: 

At which most impolitely, Bosh/' said Juno ; 

“ It's tianyujcde and his eternal Gounod.” 

In 1857 the College poet takes a couplet for his motto from 
•^'Gualterus do Mapos, Archidiaconus Oxou. Sec. xj.” As Map 
obtained this dignity in 1197, Sec. xi.’’is about a century too 
early, but the verses founded on 

Cor imbutuin ncctnrc volat od superna 
Strike us as among the happiest in the volume. The allusion to 
Xfhe college butler is well managed:— 

Breathes there a Brasonoso nun with ooul so dea (4 
And taste so vUe us never to have said. 

“ It is my own, my country’s glory here! ” 

When homo returned from lands unhlest with beer,— 

From tribes whom Boss and Allsopp never dro, 

From nations (oh, ye Gods!) unknown to Prior ? 

If such there bo, g(>—mark the creature well; 

Of him no record of renown shall tell. 

For him no minstrel weave the thrilling ttile 
Of lands regenerate by the strengtii of ole, 

For him no plaintive history bega a tear. 

Who pays no homage due to gen’rous beer. 

Such is tho collodion; and because some of the verses are 
well worthy of preservation, because such books as this tend to 
keep alive that feeling of sodality ” which more than almost 
anything else elevates a college among colleges, and so, eventuallv, 
A university among universities, and because the success of this 
volume may lead to tlie discovery of similar noetical traditions 
in other places, we accord it a hearty welcome. 


Il.\CriEL OLLIVER.* 

a 'lIIOSE novel-readers who dislike sensationalism may revel in 
• the uniform dulness of liachel Olliver. The general st^de 
of the book is pretty much on u par with that of the letters of a 

S ’rl at a boarding-school. To compare its literary consistency to 
iss Yon^e and water would be to flatter its author undul^r. 
Perhaps it might meet with a oertaiu amount of tolerance in 
schoolrooms or workrooms, or oven gain admi&iion to a parish 
loading-library; but the work is altogether out of place m the 
form and garb of a three-volume novel. 

There is, to our mind, no kind of friendship which is so odious 
as that which is sometimes got up between two foolish women. 
We do not think we state the case too strongly when we say that 
bosom friends of the feminine gender who are so entirely wrapped 
up in one another’s afiections as to be unhappy when separated for 
half an hour ought to be treated as social outlaws. But, inimical 
os they are to society, it is to their own relatives that they are 
most trying. Everything has to give way to the whims of the 
turtle-doves, or they will conjointly and severally make themselves 
unbearably obnoxious. One fool is bad enough, but a pair of 
fools, especially female fools, who unite their folly in order to set 
the world at ^etiance, is beyond endunmee. The little tiil's and 
squabbles which occasionally crop up botweeu such couples are 
more to them than the wars of great nations ; and, when a petty 
quarrel is ^oing on between them, they take good care to make 
^eir families and belongings miserable as well as themselves. 
It is of two such creatures as these that Haehel OUiver gives 
the history. Their loves, their quarrels, their understanding and 
misunderstandings, their hissings and hand-holdings, are faimfuUy 
chronicled. For a time a male clouds their happiness. Indeed 
Ihe lesding characters of the drama consist of two she fools and 
A male fom. Both tho she fools fall in love with the male fool, and 
from tlus complication the romance, if such it can be called, takes 
its rise* A pnetised novel-reader can Mnerallv make a tolerably 
accurate surmise of the issue of a stoxy ^ore ne has read many 
okaptari, without peeping at the end of the third volume, but we | 
must own that we were altogether at fault in the present instanoe. 
We had made up our minds that the more pronounced she fool 1 
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would marry the male fool. Everything seemed to tend towa^ 
such a conclusion. There was a kind of breach between the love* 
birds, and it appeared as if the hero and heroine would imme^- 
ately marry, and be happy for ever afterwards. Not a bit of it, 
however. < At the last moment the unfortunate male lover is left 
to shilt for himself, and the ^nd fiiiaU of this wrotcBhd st^ 
consists in the reunion of tbe two silly girls, and tho ISriling 
between two stools of the silly man. After so much trouble and 
love-making, a more unsatisfactoiy or idiotic consummation could 
scarcely he conceived. Until the very last chapter we had clung 
to the hope that, although the two heroines had failed to adorn a 
tale, they might possibly yet point a moral; instead of which they 
are deliberately and comfortaoly settled im a career of vice—^for 

love with 000 another is deserving of no milder temu It is true 
their marriages in after years are vaguely hinted at, hut when or to 
whom they were married we aro not told. The marriages, how¬ 
ever, hove nothing to do with the story; and of the heroine 
tho author merely says, If liachel' married, I fancy she 
married a manufacturer, and never left her Yorkshire home.” A 
more trying pl(»t than that of liachel OlUmr we cannot conceive, 
and our patience was quite exhausted when we came to tho end of 
it. We can bear with lovers’ quarrels, and wo are accustomed to 
reading of husbands running away with other people’s wives; but 
to read of a sort of one-sexod marriage between two doting giris 
is enough to make one hurl the book into the Are. 

We will give a short sketch of this foolish story. Bachnl 
Olliver was a motherless girl, who would have 2,ooof. a year on 
reaching her mmority. Her father, a selfish idiot who did not 
understand his daughter, engaged a governcsB, in who.se bands he 
loft her while ho amused himself away from home. The engage¬ 
ment, cross behaviour, and general history of this guvernesa 
occupy over one hundred and seventy pages of tbe book, liachel 
and nor governess were always quarrelling, and at last liachel ran 
away to her grandfather’s, after which the governess wtis dismissed. 
Kvoutually her father married again, and liachel returned to her 
home. The stepmother hod. a daughter, some years younger than 
liachel, and a violent attachment sprang up between tho two 
iris. The aflection was far the strongest on Bachel's side, 
er half-sister Sybil’s love being rather fluctuating aud interested. 
In a mild kind of way liachel fell in love with a certain Colonel 
Ducey—the male fool of whom we have already spoken. Sybil 
also fancied herself in love with the Colonel; hut her airection 
for him was little more than a love of admiration. Colonel 
Ducey himself professed to love liachel only, and merely flirted 
with’Sybil as a pretty plaything. Tho disinterested Rachel tried 
to persuade her admirer to fall out of love with herself, and into 
love with Sybil; but, although tho Colonel strove manfully to 
obey her, he could not manage to do so. Rachel, being then of 
age, waa mad enough to settle i fiool, a year (half her income) on 
.Sybil, who returned her ill-judged beneficence with ingratitude 
and unkiuduesa. Misconstruing liachers behaviour towards 
Colonel Ducey, Sybil imagiued that she was trying to catch the 
man of war fur herSelf. ITtterly forgetful of Bochers kindness aud 
liberaUty, she began to treat her with scorn and ill-temper, 
neglecting no opportunity of wounding her feelings. The Colonel 
one day wrote a letter to liachel which Sybil opened, and answered 
I with a clumsy forgery in llachel’s name. Colonel Ducey perceived 
the forgery and guessed its pei^trator. He told all about both to 
liachel, and an agony scene followed; after which Bachel went 
homo, hugged, kissed, aud forgave Sybil, and carried her off 
shortly afterwards to her granalather’s, where the two girls en¬ 
joyed each olber’s society out of reach of a cavilling world. What 
became of the uuhappy Ducey wo are not told, but ho was lucky 
in escaping from such a pair of fools. Such is the exciting nature 
of this story. 

'J’he author’s ideas about money matters appear to be as magni¬ 
ficent as they are vague. A penniless younger son of an old county 
family marries a Yorkshire mill-owner’s daughter with 2,oooJ. a 
year, and his friends lament that ho has married a tradesman’s 
daughter, and got nothing by it (for wbat is 2,000^. a year P).” 
Being, a poor man,” be was unable to bunt, although we have 
yet to learn that no one bunts who has so small an income as 
2,000/. a year. The poor man consoled himself by shooting and 
fishing on other people's manors; for, ** as he pathetically observed 
to a friend, * You can’t ride another man’s horses, but youcau shoot 
his game and kill bis fish.’ ” Many a hunting man, on looking at 
a lame horse upon which he had mounted a friend, might 
pathetically observe ” that ho wished the first part of the al^ve 
statement were true. Our ** poor mau ” deserted his home in order 
to frequent sporting households,” in which the ladies ** would 
accept with eagerness the offer of being placed in a safe* comer, 
from whence they could view all the horrors of a batttui tho 
femimne tenderness towards suffering creatoxes was entirelj Re¬ 
corded by these women.” Although our sportsman could not 
afford to hunt, in the second volume he rents a moor apd a salmon 
river in Scotland. Parents who feel gratification at the precocity 
of their children had better beware, for liachel OUtver, who turn^ 
out such an exceedingly foolish woman, was a forward child, 
deeply interested in the affairs of Europe" t . 

She was always told and expected to be told the best of what was la tha 
newspapers. ** Is there anything nice happening tiow,s^wh«re?*t WM 
her question, and she wm very sridom Mnt empty away. 1m di^y iiSRd 
of the war between Austria and Fxinoe in 1859 whida was to datwniai 
the question of Italiui independenee was listened to hj Ibis small diUd m , 
ten yean old frith bated breath. She was, as may wril be haomajk ^ ' 
eager paitisoa x and though ihe was an out-and-out euthMdiil% uon* 
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bAldi tod imited IUl7» she of course only sav through a g^lasa darkly inach 
leM than half of the iasues involved in that mreat atrniiglo v kut she knew 
that hnndreda of miles away there were people struggling tor freedom and 
agalnat tyranny^ and her whole heart wont with them. 

Befoio we had read half-a-dozen paf^ of the book we perceived 
that we were to be treated to what ailected writers term touches 
of natnrsa’’ On the whole, we endured these with oxeuiplnry 
patience, but occasionally they tried our temper sorely. There are 
lialf-ardozen pages in the iirst volume, describing a child’s first 
introduction into a chamber of death, which violate good tnste, 
while they awaken a mingled feeling of pnin and anger in the 
reader. Not much pleasanter is the description of Mrs. Ollivers 
devotional exercises, which, that lady observes, “can do us no 
liann,” while “the chances are” they “will bring us luck,” 
Among the subordinate characters of the story are a Mr. and Mrs. 
Woodbridge, whom our poor sportsman at once perceived to be 
“ obviously gentlefolks.” Mr. Woodbridge used to call his vrife a 
fool to her face, and make the vulgarest of platitudes. He is 
represented as a man of refiiioineut, whoso soul ovorflows with 
music and harmony; yet he speaks of jam which “ cheers the 
heart and tickles the palate,” and accuses his wifo of “heaving 
facta at ” him “ us if they were bricks.” Mrs. Wootlhridge is a 
fit companion for such a man. She diaOs her husband,“ thrums” 
upon the piano, and talks about “corj>orcai punishment.” So 
much for the gentlefolks. We aro gratified to k'am that the 
Sfdurday JRevinv is sometimes trealed with honour. Speaking 
oKsome books and nmsic which w'ere lost, the author says 
that “they were thrust into a neglected corner gom*rallv dedi¬ 
cated to old Sfdw'dtuj licvicios and jmrserymen'a catalogues.*’ T’m 
phraseology of the hook is often as uuploiiaant as tlie story. The 
governess makes a “nasty, unclean insinuation,” whicli sots her 
pupil’s cheeks burning with shame and anger. The Imiitiful step¬ 
mother says, “ If I take care of my digestion, my complexion will 
take care of itself,” and further observes that “ evil communiciitions 
produce redness of the. nose.” lly way of a joke, some one makes the 
annalling pun, “ Wax cantlles are a burning question with us.” 
Wo cannot compliment the author on her powers of description. 
Sybil, she says, w'as inir, “ the colouring of her face whs like the 
tmnsparent, pinky lining of a shell; her small white oar was a 
shell in itself.” “Her apple-blossom colouring, the sheen of her 
golden hair, and her daintily elegant figure, were set off to tlie 
highest advantage by the beauty of her dress.” Her “ resemblance 
to a dower alwavs unide Hachel long to dress her in some delicate 
tint of green.” ’I'his is the slyle of language in whicli her mother 
addresses her:—“My beautiful darling, sre you awake enough to 
have a little talk with your old manisey?” She afterwards aslis 
her whether, if Colonef Ducey requesta her to give him her “ one 
woe lamb,” she is to answer “yes.” It is but seldom that such a 
piece of nonsense is offered to ihe public as the following;— 

Mr. Denny was fast growing yomig again with his young comp.iniijna. 
lie bcaamu quite a dandy in hi.s old age. It siiddeniy struck liiiii that liia 
wardrobe wna very untiqujitod, and that he could not remember tlio “date 
«f crontion ” of any single article in it. He was pre-emuieutJy a niim of 
action ; and as tbi.s idea occurred to biiii (mio morning at broakfaRt, when 
he saw his own ghabby little figiuu retli-etcd in n great mirror in sharp 
coulragt with the benutillil and beniitilully'cloihrd forms of liurbel and 
Sybil, he immediately went up^tlti^s to his’divasing-ioom, and putting his 
head out of the window, shoutcil aloud for the garden and stable boys to 
<K>mc and wait beneath. Three nr lour of (hem soon assembled, womleiing 
what they wens wanted for ; when presently the window opened again, to 
its full extent, and down came flying about their onrs, shirts, coats, 
trousers, boots, rar-or-strops, bi unites and combs, cravats, and hats of a 
dozen diflerent shapes and si/cs* in apparently endless sucecssirm. At 
intervals Mr. Denny’s face, red vith exertion, w .ms Mcn above the bdling 
shower, ahouting, “Take that, take ihsl; don’t go away, there’s a lot 
more.” 

The bewildered boys ran about collecting the strange medley of gar- 
iiionts that came fluttering down. They dimly 8us])ccted that tlicir master 
had gone off his head, especially when* the euitt and waistcoat Mr. henny 
was actually wearing were torn vehemently off and followed their de¬ 
parted brethren down into the garden holow. 

After this astounding display he says to his granddaughter;— 

“Now, Rachel, my dear, write a note to that tailor-fellow at Leeds who 
made your habit, and tell him 1 want a proper outfit; and you must sec 
to-dny about getting me some hhirts and things, for 1 haveii’t'a rag leli.” 

This is a specimen of the facetious vein of the author. Here 
is an example of an agony scene, llachel had fallen on her knees 
with a groan:— 

“They flew to her side and gently raised her; she horc with them meekly, 
and did what they told her to do; she drank water when tliey gave it her, 
and let them put eau-de-cologne on her hands and face, fcihe was quite 
paasivo and f^4itle, but the look of in tensest anguish never left her mr a 
moment, nor did she speak, or cry, or move, cxei'pt in obedience to their 
wishes. They sat like this for none of them knew how long, perhaps a 
quarter of an hour. 

If this is the first attempt of a very voung novelist, she 
need not lose heart; hut if we are to speak of it on its merits, 
we can only say that JiacitH OUiiw is about the poorest novel 
that we have read within the last twelve months. 


• ” FRENCH CHRISTMAS ROOKS. 

. »• 

T^USSQOV^DAVLT^-^LftSaim: Btvdtstt Vvy(ige4thirttwr$ 
^ IssMCiwtoiw^puvrajreillustr^deySopAvuressurhois. Premiere 
Partie. Oen^vOt Vaud) Valais, Bernot Unterwalden, Xittoenie,Zug, 
Sdiw^tii Uii Hachette et Ciei.>-This is certainly one of the hana« 


somest volumea of the year. M. Gourdault justly ohsttrres that 
the thousands of people who rush after each other in a beaten 
track over Switzerland, alpenstock in hand, know little or nothing 
of the history of the country:—“ Originale ” ha says, “elle (cetto 
region) est k coup shr; mais on quoi et pourquol I’est-elle ? Trds-pou 
de gens Font assez dtudide pour dtre en mesure de le tnen dA&iir.” 
This is what the author has undertaken to do, and he has given to 
his work the second title of Etudes et Vot/ages to indicate his in¬ 
tention of combining the amount of historical researck necessary 
to his object with a picturesque account of his travels. We may 
congratulate him upon the success of his first volume, and wo shall 
look with interest tor the appearance of the second. In these ikys 
when all legends are ruthlessly turned into sun-myths or wind- 
myths, it is pleasant, though our sober judgment must pronounce 
it wrong, to find M. Gourdault unwilling to pve up^ altogether 
tlie existence of such a person as Tell. The illustrations to this 
attractive volume are of a curious inequality, but some of them 
are excellent. 

A, Eobidfl^'^T/ss Vtedlps ViUcs de Suisse (Ouvrage illustrd de 105 
dcsslns k la plume par A. llobida. Breyfous).—M. Kobida’s pen- 
and-ink sketches, which are reproduced in facsimile to illustrate his 
woi'k about old Swiss towns, do not please us in this volume any 
more than they did in tho volume which he issued last year. His 
radically vicious stylo is perhaps seen at its worst in the drawing 
of tho Chateau of Jiauffen which faces p. 28. Hero water, rocks, 
foliage, aud architecture are all represented in precisely the same 
way. However, ihe sketches serve well enough as aids to memory, 
and the letterpress is not unamusing. 

Eibliotheque des^ Menvilles, La Mimque (Oasimir Oolomb, 
Ancien Illl^ve de rj^coleNormale Bup^riouro, Agr^gtS de rUniversitd. 
Ouvrage iUustrd de 119 gravures dessiniSes siir wis par Gilbert 
et Bonnofoux. HachetUi et Cie.)—“ This modest work,” says its 
author, “ is not intended fur musicians, but for people ' qui sans 
savoir la uiusinue d^sireraicnl en avoir quelques dartds.”” No 
book could hu butter adapted to its purpose. M. Oolemb’s writing 
is interesting throughout, and the closing chapters on the effects of 
music are peculiarly so. Tho writer, naturally enough, inclades in 
these various tolerably well-known anecdotes of ancient aud 
modern times, and adds to them some curious passages from 
Grdtry, Fetis, and Obomet. Grf'try relates among others the story 
of a young man who was attacked hv temporary madness and 
cured by the exhibition of dance music lay a Dutch doctor. The 
records of the Acaddmie des Sciences dc I’aris contain a parallel 
case of a composer who recovered from a violent fever by hearing 
the cantatas of Homier. At times, says the author, music produces 
effects exactly opposite to those which would be expected. Berlioz 
relates a story of a young musician who was so carried away by 
Spontini’s VesUde that he could not boar the idea of returning to the 
world of reality, lie wrote to bis friends to tell them of his design, 
and, when he bad hoard his beloved music once again, thinking 
that he had reached tho highest earthly happiness, blew out his 
brains at the door of the Opera-house. The author himself knew 
an amateur who could never hear the chorus of women in Semi^ 
rauiide without falling into the deepest melancholy. “This 
music — tho expression of the sweetest hope, the ten- 
derest joy, tho most buoyant happiness, this festal hymn 
full of flunshino and perfunm— plunged him into the 
most sombre dejection.” These effects, continues M. Colomb, 
are not difUcult to explain, and are connected with the tnilancolis 
of the French, the Sehnsucht of the Germans, and the of the 

English. A tendency to reverie, a disdain of ordinary action, a 
longing to be distinguished and misunderstood, a desire for the 
unattainable—any of these things are enough to make the nervous 
excitement produced by music, of whatever kind, create disorder 
in an ill-balanced mind, which only wanted a shako to upset it. 
“ Heureusemont que ces cas-lk sont assez rares. lians quoi il 
faudrait, en reprenatit I'opinion du philusophe antique, bannir de 
tout pays ou il y aurait des hjpocondriaques la musique et lea 
musiciens. Or la musique a certainement Init plus de bien que de 
mal a la grande majority des gens alVectds d’liumour noire, et il ne 
faut pas la condamner 4 cause de quelques facbeuses exceptions.” 
One of the most curious of M. Oolomb s stories is an account ex¬ 
tracted from the Dioade Philt)st^hique, of a concert given to a 
male aud female elephant, Hans and Marguerite, on the loih 
Prairial in the year Vl. at the Jardiu des Plantes. The orchestra, 
composed entirely of first-rate musicians, was placed around a trap¬ 
door in the roof of the elephants’ housei When the music drat 
began tho animals were extremely disquieted, but thejr gradually 
^gan to express pleasure, and when a dance of Gluck's in B minor 
was played, they followed its movements with their trunks and 
bodies. Another air in a minor key, of a tender nature, delighted 
them yet more; but fti ira, played in D, they evidently hated* 
After they had been soothed with another soft melody, Ca ira 
was played again in F, and to this they paid no kind 
of attention. “ From these experiments,” says ^ M« Oolomb, 
we can draw interesting conelusions. In the first place, it Iras 
not only rhythm that excited the elephants, since they wws moved 
by or indiflerent to the same air according to the key in which it 
was played. Secondly, it was not only the key which, moved 
them, since different aln played in the same key had quite different 
effects. It must be then that they had, to onote fiK)m F4ti8> 
“sinon discemement, au moins perceprion.de la oombinaison de 
ces chosee, et sensation distincte, men quIrriSfliScbie.’’ Other 
carious exi^riments have been made in tlris direction, and are 
recorded by M. Oolomb. GrCtry made sCme with canaries, and 
was led by them to compose a canon for the epedal use of oanariM, 
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^y^h. M. Oolomb neprodueeB for the benefit of any one who will 
taketlie time and truablo to teach several canaries to ring it. 

BibUotK^p^ de Menteillen, Votfap mtu' Stpt MnrpeiUei du 
Mohde (Lucien Augd. Ouvrage illustrd de 21 gravutea dessinees 
$lir bois piur Sidney Barclay. Hachette et Oie.)—M. Auge, in his 
pvriboa to this little work, says, Oeci n’eat pas le livre d^un 
erudit mais le r€dt d’un voyageur," and he gossips pleasantly 
enough of all that he saw in his expedition to the sites of the 
seyen wonders of the world. 

J^iitoire dun HGtelde Vilieet d'uno Catydrfda (Toxte et Dessins 
par VioUetole-Duc. Heteel et Cie.)—In his history of the Hotel 
de Ville and the Cathedral of Oliisy M. VioUet-le-L)uc gives us a 
handsome and interesting voliimo of which wo may perhaps have 
more to say on a futhre occasion. 

Journal de la Jmnem (Nouveau rocueil hebdoraadaire 
illustrd.^ Deuxi^me Soiueslre. Ilochctto et Oie. 1878).—The 
Journal de la JeuneBse provides with gi-eat success for a variety 
of tastes. The ]*]xlnbItion is made an occasion for u good deal of 
instiucrive.tallt about many countries, and among other things the 
story of t(ie Otanneur de SerpeniSf of which wo have formerly 
spoken, fills a place in its pages. 

L^ITietoire oe. Franccy dtpuis 1789 jmqden 1848 (Racontde & 
hies Petit8«^nfiuits par M. Guizot. Lecons recuoillies par Mme. do 
Witt, nSe Guizot. Tome premier, llachetto ct Cie.)—Mme, de 
Witt bos kept a record, for which readers will he fipiteful to her, 
of her faibere rocital of events which he knew w'cll, and of which 
he had intended to write an ticcount himself. The illustrations are 
worthy of the lettorprc8.s. 

Vn Hivemtige dans Ics Ohieis (.Tules Verne. Illustralions par 
Adrien Mario. Petite Iliblioth^que Blanche. Ilctzol ct Cie.)— 
M. Verne’s story of a winter in the ice is hardly as good as ono 
might expect it to be; but an author who writes so much in a 
special direction as M. Verne has taken to doing cannot but fall 
below himself at times. 

P. Income. — Im Musigue m Famillr (Exposd des l*rincipo8 de 
la Musique par an P6ru a scs Enfant s. Illiistm lions par L, 
Benett. Petite Biblioth6que Blanche. Ilctzol).-—It is not often 
that attempts to convey instruction under the guise of iiinusoment 
ore BuccBSsiul, and therefore we are the more glad to congratulnto 
M. Lncome on the success with which, in this little boolc, ho bus 
given useful musical lessons in the form of family conversations. 

Nos FUles et nos Fils: ISccnes et Ftudis de Fiimille (Ernest 
Legouvd, de rAcadi'^mie Erunf-aiee. lllus>t rations par P. IMdlijipo- 
teaux. Bibliothoquo d'Educalion ct de Bdcmition. Ilelzo]).— 
M. Legouvd’s name is w'nrrant enough for the perfect style of the 
pretty family scenes whicli he htis put together in a volume which 
w admirably illustrated by M. Pliilippott‘nux, • We need not 
undertake the task of pointing to any chapters in the book us of 
special value, because all are on a level of excellence. 

Mme Brrmeg ,— Voyage d'me Familk aulour da Monde d lord 
de am yacht le Sunheam *’ (llacont6 par la ra6re et traduit do 
I'anglais par J. Butler. Dreyfous).—JMis. Brassi-ys charming 
book has received the well-deserved honour of a translation into 
French; and French readers will perhaps wonder at the dis- 
poritlon for travelling which enabled the author 10 give so 
bright an account of far-away places. Engli.sh people in their 
turn may express their surprise at the comparatively small incli¬ 
nation which the Eronch have for leaving their hoines; but 
the answer will be readily given, tlmt to escape from London may 
very easily be desirable,"but that no ono in hia or her senses 
would want to be away for several months from a plcfisaiit house 
in Paris, And beneath the exaggeration of such an answer some 
truth mightt be found. Parisian readers will not enjoy ^ Mrs. 
Brassey’s book the less because they feel themselves superior to 
any wish to follow the author's oxuuiyle. 

Mythologie de la Jeunem (Louis Baud. Illustrations par 
Gerard SiSguin. Petite Biblioth^que Blanche, Iletzol ut Cie.)— 
Wo cannot find a word to say in praise of M. Baud’s “ Mythology 
for the Young,” with its stidkingly bod illustrations. The letter- 
press is about as bald and uninteresting as it can be; but it gains 
a false brilliancy by its superiority to the drawings which ac¬ 
company it. 

Aventurca de Tom Ponce (P. J. Stahl. Illustrations par Bertall. 
Polite Bibliolh^que Blanche. Hetzel et Cie,)^To the same series 
belongs M. Stahl's republished rocital of the adventures of Tom 
Thunlo. In his prologue^the author plausibly excuses himself for 
having improved, as ho thinks, upon the English version. But wo 
cannot agroe with him that that version is either injurious to 
Tom Thumb or inferior to tlio invention of M. Stahl. Nor can 
we approve the translation of the stately Merlin, even when made 
by M. Bertall, into a kind of hideously comic Jack-in-the-Box, 

Le e&aret de Laurent (Mme. de Stolz. Ouvra^e illustrd de 32 
vignettes, par Sahib. Ilachette et Oie,)—This is a prettily-told i 
story, with a somewhat false morah A happy ending is, no doubt, | 
an excellent thing; but it is di^cult to rejoice in the ultimate | 
success of meanness. However^ young i^eaders will nut be tempted : 
to follow I.<aurent'8 example. 

liO Petit Tailleur Jioutm, Jaeguea: Misioire dun PetU Breton 
Gi$nin. Illustrations par 3 . T'esquet, Petite Bibliothdque 
iraancho. Hetzel et Oie.)--rhe little tailor Bouton is a crab^d 
old man who detests the noise of children, and who suddenly I 
finds Jacques, the son of a brother's widow, thrown upon his hmids. 
Jacques^ is seized upon by some Uhlans who arrive at the village, 
to serve as their guide, and afterwards to wait upon them at table. I 
When thjey try to force him to drink to the health of the Emperor ; 
W^liiam, ho throws his glassful of wine into the face of one of ; 


them. As a punishment, th^ cany him.' off irpih 
Bouton finds himself, much to hia own tor 

trouble to find and rescue Ms nephew;. .Both __ 

history of the little Breton which follows it havn the ine^t of 
ending happily. ' v. ' 

BmiotM^ Bose lUuttrSe, La Maism ModbU (Mh, 
Marie Marechal. Ouvroge illostrd de 42 vigrjttes prir 
Hachette et Oie.)—The story of the model house ”^opefis ih the 
home of a millionnsire, 'M. de Morey. He and his wiie have de¬ 
voted a '^d deal of time to spoiling their only daughter, Mile. 
Moltzy, Things go wrong on the Bourse, M, de Morey Is com¬ 
pletely ruined, and he and his wife have to {ro to America, 
leaving Melt^ to the care of an aunt and uncle, who have a hvge 
family and hut little money, and who live at Le Moustier, ho 
which Miss Clough, Meltzy’g governess, gives the name of Xia 
Muison ModMe. The stoiy, which is pleasantly told, is taken up 
with the gnidual unspollin^, if we may coin such a word, of 
Meltzy, and ends of course with a maninge. 

Bmiothhj^ue Bose Illmf rie. David et Charles Litdngstme, jSr- 
ploraliomdansVAfnque Australe (Ouvrago traduit par Mme. Henri- 
ette Loreau. Abi'cgd par J. Belin. BeLaunay).—A third edition of 
Mme. Loreau’s excellent translation is published in the same series 
which contains the little book just noticed. 

BihliotMque Bose Illustrh, Fn Quarantine: Jeux et B^cks 
(Mme. de Witt, nt 5 e Guizot. Ouvrago lllustrdo do 48 vignettes 
par A. Eurdinandus. Hachette et Cie.)—This, as its title indi¬ 
cates, is a pretty collection of stories and family pmes which are 
supposed to umuso the convalescence of some children condemned 
to quarantine, and which will amuse all young readers who take 
them up. • 

Maroussa (P. J. Stahl. D’nptfes uno l^gende de Markowovzok. 
Dessins par Th. Schuler, Gravures par Pannomaker. Hetzel et 
Cie.)—The legend wliich M. Stahl has embodied in this book haa 
many fine points, but has the fault of an unhappy ending. On 
this 4 ho author says in a note, J’ai re^u des lettres d’enfants 
encore humides de larmes ou I’on me reproehait durement la fin de 
Maroussa. Cost nicn injuste. En 6crivunt son histoire, n’ai-je pas 
essayd de la falre servir, au contraire, autant qu'il dtait mi moi, 
pour I’cnseigneinent de tous.” 

Ari(j^.e,—Boland Furieux: Pohne hdroique (Traduit par A. J. 
Du-Pays. Illustro par Gustave Dord. Hachette et Cie.)—In this 
splendid volume of the translation of Orlando Firioso M. Dord 
appears again as an illustrator, and exhibits with extraordinary 
exuberance the peculiar force and the gross faults of his 
style. In wildly humorous, appalling, or extravagantly imagina¬ 
tive scenes ^l. Dord is ^ now, os he was when he first 
began to be known, at hia best. Of what be might have 
become under the influence of well directed study, it is not 
our province now to speak. For the display of Ids imaginative 
power, which sometimes rises nearly to grandeur^ ho finds plenty 
of opportunities, as he does also for indulgence of his grim humour^ 
the very extravagance of which saves it from being repulsive. But 
ho also finds many and signal opportunities for showing once again 
as clearly as possible that he cannot draw, and this fact Mcomes the 
more deplorable from the nature of many of his subjects. The 
very ill-druwn naked figure of Lydia, in p. 434, will perhaps 
exemplify this more forcibly than any of the other illustrations, 
even those in which similar figures, only a little less ill-drawn, 
are crowded together. In the representation of outra^ous scenes 
of combat some license of extravagance must bo allowed to the 
designer;'but iu his lust illustration, facing p. 612, M. Dord has 
passed all the limits of tolerance. So marvellously ill-imagined 
and ill-executed a thing has seldom been seen. But it is only 
fair to rewat that in a great many instances M. Dord is at his 
best; and, however much one may deplore bis extraordinary de¬ 
ficiencies, ono cannot but admire his remarkable force, humour, and 
imagination. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

^PHE author of The Story of Liberty* has undertaken what 
Jl might have been in another mind a great conception, out ol 
which other hands might have achieved a really valuable and 
lasting work. His book is, however, too poor in chSracter 
to interfere with the ambition of any one who should rehUy 
entertain the thought of telling the story of English, freedom,, 
from Uie first beginnings common to nearly all the 
of the Aryan race down to the final achievement of those 
varied forms of self-government, all resting on similar prin¬ 
ciples, all essentially derived fixim the English Constitution as- 
settled by the Xtevolution of i68S« which are now the , boast 
of two of the greatest existing empires, and the hjijpe ql 
younger Powers, destined perhaps to e^pse their elder suter^ 
An historian whoso knowl^e was comj^ent to sneh a, task 
would certainly never have dreamed of be^nhing his work with 
the assembly of the Borons at KunoyJuede. Important as that 
incident in I^glish history undoubtedly was, it scarcelv marks one 
of the greatest steps ifi the achievement of legalized liberty* much 
less can it be considered the banning of anything that aid not 
exist before. The prohibition of a^Utrary taxation at 
will, the inviolabUity of a freeman’s' honae,^ his r^ht w , 
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peers, were all older than King John, older by for than the 
Norman Conquest, which had fol* two or throe generations ob* 
scured the primitive principles of a Constitution older than the 
Saxon settlement in England. None of those princes 'whose laws 
were so frequently reclaimed Englishmen from their successors, 
neither ]^^rt nor Alfred, Edgar, Canute^ nor Edward the 
OonfesBor, ever dreamed that they could rightfullpr seize upon a 
portion of ihoir subiects' property, even for the maintenance of an 
Inuy needed for tho defence of the country agoinsh an invader. 
Had King Harold boon unfettered by a principle at least os old 
as .the monarchy of Cerdic, the Norman Conquest might never 
have been accomplished. It woe tho inviolability of this prin- 
•ciplo that rendeiTd him unable to keep together the lirst 
Channel fleet, which, according to all apparent probability, would 
have dispersed the armament of the invader. To speak of 
the rights enumerated in the Great Charter ai if they had 
then first been ckiimed by tho freemen of England, or owimI 
their legality to the reluctant sanction of the -worst and 
iboblest of princes, is to display an ignorance of the history, 
not merely of English, but of Aryan liberties, that absolutely unfits 
a man to deal even with the subsequent step.? by which those 
liberties have been extended and established. The oxeruiion of 
the wt)rk is throughout worthy of its original error. It is full 
'of legendary ahsurdllies and misconceptions, and can only aggravate 
that superficial character of American hisiorictil knowledge which 
is among the worst defects of a generally bad and superficial system 
of'education. A writer who actually seems to fancy that the 
]C»glish nation in the time of John consisted of a few hundred 
barons and some millions of villeins can hardly ho expected to 
understand tiny of the more complicated or dispuUiblo points involved 
in the political contests tlirough wliich tho historian of English 
libertios must thread his way. The history ends as abruptly and 
awkwardly as it began, with tho establishment on American soil 
of the English settliuueiit in which English principles and English 
ideas of freedom were least appreciated—tlie colony of the Tiinm 
Eathers on tho shores of Massachusetts Bay. 

TJje Short Uisfory of the Dominion of Canada, England, and 
the T'nitcd SUUeit'f is less ambitious, and’ better executed. It is 
perbaps a pity that the author should have thought it necessary 
'to include witliin his purview any other part of English history 
tliau that which boors immediately and diroctlv upon the fortunes 
of our American eoloiiies and conque‘«t8. It is of course im¬ 
possible in a work of this kind lo do more than indicate briefly a 
lew of the most interesting episodes in tlie records oi several hundred 
years among tho most eventful in human history; and lhe.se have 
been chosen rather for their OAciting character or immediate 
interest than for ibeirjielation to the principal topic of the book. 
Eor tho rest, the author has avoided the general fault of American 
and colonial historians—the error of dwelling at so great length 
on the earlier and comparatively trivial incidents connected with 
the settlement and exploration of the North American continent 
as to leave in.'iiullicieut space at his disposal for the treatment of 
more recent and more important topics. Tho story of tho dis¬ 
coveries of tJio Norse Vikings, of Columbus and of his .succes¬ 
sors, of the Pilgrim Fathers, and of \he Jesuit foundere of 
Canadian Settlements, of the Indian Wars, and of the semi-bar- 
baric struggles by which the French dominionH on the St. Lawrence 
were finally wrested from the Most Cliristian King and the 
dominion of the Kndish raco established over the whole of the 
temperate region of North America, are briefly but clearly indi¬ 
cated. The greater part of the volume deals, os it should do, with 
the subsequent history of the colonies after they had become 
thriving and imjiortant communities, and with the develimmont 
on either side of tho great northern river of States each of them 
probably destined at no distant date to take their place among 
the foremost Powers of tho world, certainly among the most pros¬ 
perous and most rapidly improving of its separate communities. 

llufus Choate is less known on this side of the Atlantic 
than almost any other American of his time and of his pro¬ 
fessional and public emiuence. If there are among our 
younger readers many who are familiar with tho name, it 
*8 probable that they remember it chiefly in connexion with 
the Bigloio Papers^ where Mr. Choate is mentioned as the 
Dnly orator capable of so “greasing” General Taylor—the 
Whig candidate for tho Presidency—as to render him capable 
-of bmng “ swallowed ” by the electorate. Better known, even 
in his own country, as a barrister of unusual attainments and 
of the highest forensic eloquence than as a politician, Mr. Choate 
was nevertheless, like almost every eminent lawyer of his 
-country, a disUnguished ^ political speaker. Many of these* 
addressest are worth rending as illustrations of a time that has 
gone by, of political issues long since settled by the ballot or the 
bullet, and of opinions earnestly held by honest men, bitterly 
denounced by enthusiasts who could see but one side of a question, 
and forgotten, as if they had never been held or disputed, by 
the men of to-day. Especially remarkable in this lignt is the 
memorial oration* in honour of Daniel Webster, mcept the 
Adamses, Webster was beyond all question the most eminent 
politician whom Ma ssachusetts has contributed to the public 
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service^ of the Union; among her political loaders, with tho u™.* 
exception, perbaps the only one who really dosorved the name of 
statesman. When the mreat question of Slate rights aud State 
duties became inscparobly complicated with tho still greater ques¬ 
tion of slavery; when the South, on the oiio side, appealed to the 
law, and the solemn engagements ■undertaken by the North, while 
not Lueroly the Abolitionists, but thousands of Northern citizens 
who regarded Abolitionism with averaion, upon the other, appealed 
to a higher law which forbade tho fulfilment of those obliga¬ 
tions, Mr. Webster, in common with tho host and most mr- 
sighted public men of both sections, insisted tliat the Fugitive 
Slave Law was n necessary corollary of a di.stinct engagement, 
and that, if the Union was to exist, that enp^agemont must be 
fulfilled. The abuse lavished upon them for taking this course has 
boon rciiealed by the ignorance and passion of a second generation, 
and biaa fair to bo embodied in history now that the disruption 
winch they feared has been actually attempted and averted 
tho bwurd. It must bo remembered that in their day such a 
reuiedy would have been regarded on both sides as at least 
equally terrible with disunion itself. The best among tho Abo¬ 
litionists juatifiod tho view of tho statesmen by their own opposite 
conduct. Uoliling that they could not lawfully swear allegiance 
to tlio Union while violating ono of its fiiudamental conditions, 
they distinctly vindicated the position of those who, assuming that 
the maintonaiieo of tho Union wa.s of more importance than tho 
fate of a few liundred fugitive slaves, insisted on adhering to that 
which these consistent Abolitionists recognized as tho only hmioup- 
ahle alternative—the fulfilment of an obligation without which tho 
maintenance of tho Union was a wrung against tho South. Wo 
trust that the preservation of Air. Choate’s eloquent vindication of 
his friend and contemporary may help to rfiniind tho men of a 
generation which has seen slavery abolished by tho sword what 
were tho justifying motives of tlio men who,*having to choose 
between their abhorrence of slavery aud their distinctly marked 
legal duties to their country, preferred tlie latter. There seems 
to be no sort of doubt that Mr. Choate fully approved the conduct 
he defended, and, bad he been a political leader, would have stood 
by Webster s side and shared his unpopularity. 

A JtihcTs llecolledimii of Camp and Field*, though readable 
and entertaining, are less important than Ids remembrances of that 
stale of Southern fooling m which the war began, and which 
nfieciod very greatly tlie fortune of ite earlier years. In the 
first place, no Southerner doubted that hi.s allegiance was 
prini.'irily and absolutely due to his Statu, and that the Union 
could ckini only a sucondnry and temporary duty dependent on the 
contiuiuuico of tlie Stete within tho ConfederatioD. In Virginia 
tills fi'cliug waa peculiarly important, because the Virginians were 
at no* time, until exa.'^pcratcd 1^' the liavoc of war, ardent Sfices- 
sioni.'-ti!. in tho seven States which formed the original Con- 
fedor.'icy, the party of Secession predominated very decidedly, 
aud Ihcrt) was at first a pretty general belief, not shared how¬ 
ever by tho wiser luul more far-sighted among their statesmen, 
that their secossion might be accompli.ihod without violence 
or bloodshed. Virginia, ns the chief of the border States, 
neiiliur .shiii’od this delusion nor the passions which led to tho 
struggle, yJie had perhaps been more wronged than any of her 
inori^ eager and yindictiye sisters. It was upon Viiginin that 
John Brown’s }!lratical inroad was made. It was on Virginian 
homes that tho terror and destruction fell. It was by Virginian 
soldiers that tho criminals were captured and executed. It waa on 
Virginia that the iiisulttend outrage of Northern sympathy with 
the culprits was directly inflicted. But tho Virginians have all 
the te'iuper, palienco, aud practical genius of Englishmen; they 
uuder.Hto(td, probably many of thorn had felt, the practical impossi¬ 
bility of .surrendering fugitive slaves when actually appealing, not 
to political pas.sion8,biit to individual sympathy and help. They 
wo:l a])prohcncled that secession meant w'sr, and that war meant 
for iJicni ruin and misery, devastation and havoc, whatever its 
result might ibo. 8euos.sion had but little support in Vimnla 
until Mr. Liu(i'>]u’.s determination to reclaim the Bouthern ^tes 
by the s wo I'd, in disregard of the absolute and intentional silence 
oi’ the Constitution, forced her to choose between war in what 
she believed to be a criminal cause and w'lir for tho disruption 
of tho Union. Then, and then only, the^^jiK^' e of Virginia 
agreed to throw in their lot with their n the South, 

and, can*} ing with them the rest of thoV , ties, entered 
into a conflict wliich was not of their seeing " ^W'Mch they ‘ 

were clearly destined to bear the brunt, % jls brought 

out in a few simple and touching pages by the kttthbr of these 
recollections. He testi(ie.s also to llie patriotic enthusiasm with 
which the entire jieonle of tho South threw tlTemselves into a war 
which was national in tho highest sense. Every man who 
cared for the opinion of his fellow-men, or for the j^dwiU and 
respext of women, found it necessary, if ho could Gsar arms, to 
enter the army. None l«ked for pay; nearly all appreciated, if 
not fiilty, tho risk, xthe suifering, the danger they were incuBing. 
Not a few understood that, if the North should be lesolu^ liberty 
could liardly bo achieved by their own unaided eflbrts. Ihe same 
temper which rendered them enthusiastic warriors made them, at 
first, ill-disciplined soldiers. ^Fighting in a. cause of their own^ 
though they obeyed their olEc^ in the field, they insisted on tfie 
fuUost socim equality in campjand garrison, and were prone te offer 
advice, and at times to execu te their own resolves, where dijsc4« 
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plin© and nrudimeo would have dictated gilent obedience to their 
offieelrg. lliey were, as Stuart gaid, excellent oflicers to bejpn 
witli, they only needed reducing to the ranks"; and war reduced 
to the ranks promptly enough niose whom the havoc of the first 
oatfipaign spared. Ino volume befoi'e us illustrates very strikingly 
the peculiarities of those citiren soldiers out of whom experi¬ 
ence and good leadership formed that army of Northern Virginia 
whose loyalty and devotion will tusti'.'y to the merits of their 
great captain'as long as the Khgli^th langiuip is spoken. 

X)r. Holbrook’s Jlygimt vf tAe Hraiu ami Neroea* contains a good 
deal of practical coiuuion seuso, and a good many directions and 
Bugge.^tiuiis which may be useful to the ordinary reader, as well us 
inionuation Tes^ting the structure, the core, tlie nourish- 
loent, and the uisordors of the entire nervous system which 
may be»useful or mischievous to unprofessional readers, ac¬ 
cording to the use made of them. There is always a certain 
amount of peril in putting into the hands of average men and 
women boo& dealing with the symptoms of disease, and especially 
with its preliminary nionitions. If no exaggerated impression is 
made by the warnings and the information which such books con¬ 
tain—if the readers sirtiply content themselves with noting and 
remembei-ing what they have read, and are not led to bestow an 
UTtuBual and unhealthy attention upon the functions and organs to 
which their thought Ims been din^cted—they can only profit by 
their study. Unluckily, the tendency of those who are mostprono 
to read such books is to let their attention dwell on those parts of 
the human system to which the treatises refer, and suCh attention, 
ihitself unnatural and unJiealthy, will produce, if nut disease itself, 
yet a sort of hysterical simulatieh thereof which is almost as 
daUgerouH to true and sound healtb. This is of course especially 
the case with the nervous system, and wdth those who are con¬ 
scious either of overwork or of any other form of peril to the 
brain. If, then, wo cannot earnestly recommend this book to the 
general public, it is not bccau-'e it does not ronlnm much that is 
valuable. The defects wMch may render it a dangerous rather 
than a useful coinpiinion are delects in the reader, uiid not in the 
volume or its author. 

Two enormous volumes contain an invaluable compilation of 
Federal and State Constitutions and Charters, and so ferth, com¬ 
piled under order of the Scnatc.t The cumpilor of such a col¬ 
lection exorcises, of course, a curtain discretion in the admission 
or exclusion of particular laws from the list; but the authority of 
decisions by the Supreme Court limits very narrowly the area 
within whieh such pcrsnutil discretion can be exercised; and ns 
the volumes have no authority wfantevea*, and could not doiivo any 
even from their formal adoption by the Senate, it matters little if— 
which we certainly do not mean to imply—some partisanship have 
been shown in tins iiiHerLinu or omis-^iou of particular documents. 

■\Ve have extolled so ollen the thoroughness, cojuplete- 
ness, and systematic arrangement of the Keports of the United 
States (leographical Suiveys, that it is hardly necessary 
to do more than mention one important and very elaborate 
volume belonging to the series—the Astronomictil and Hypro- 
motrical Tables of the Survey West of the looth Meridian.f In 
size and Subject alike, it finds a sigiial contrast in The, First Annual 
Hcport of the United Utatcs EntonndogUal Conimmion^y which 
deals chiefly with the locust of the Rocky Mountains. 

It is not our practice to notice American reprints of 
English works. \Ve must, however, make an exception in 
favour of one which reproduces a most interesting and im¬ 
portant work, very probably lees accessible in its old English 
form. The tapestry nangings of the old House of Lords repre¬ 
sented in a scries of plans and pictures the defeat of the Span¬ 
ish Armada. II Fortunately, long before the destruction of that 
House, the pictures had been reproduced in 1737 iii a volume dis¬ 
playing remarkable care and ability, and this work has now been 
reproduced in heliotype from an original copy. The more careless 
historical critics and journalists of our da^ are so prone to dw’ell 
upon the manner in which on that occasion, as on many others, 
the winds ond waves fought for England, that it is worth while 
to remind the English piiblic that the valour and skill of their 
ancestors were also among the instruments of that great provi¬ 
dential rescue. What miglit have been the cons^uences of an 
encounter between tbe discipliued troops of Spain under the 
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Trdbner A Co. 1878. 

y 3 %c Sjpanish Annada, 1588 : the Tapestry Bangings of the Bouhs of 
■ fepreetniing the Several FngrAgsmenis Udwtsn the English ana 
Spaimh Ylfste. By John Pure, Bugraver. Reproduced in Keliocype Iroin 
anOnmtal Copy In the possession of C. XL Tewasbvnd. With aliio- 
gnp^^. Apn^udix. Boston: Hottgbton, Osgood, & Co. Londont 
Trtttmet&<^ 1878 


loadership of one of her great enptains, had they landed, and tb« 
rude half-armed untrained mUitia mustered at Tilbury, few 
roasonablo military critics will doul^ fiat Emrlish seamen bad ' 
in those days to rivals save the seamen of Uollantbl and the * 
Admird of England, with his light vessels, mostly fitted out by 
patriotic adventurers, proved in seveyal partial actions that the 
heavy ships and artillery of Spain Were no match for the less 
hunierouH and npparontly far less powerful^ but much* more 
easily handled, English privateers. Tbe memorials of those actions ^ 
which once worthily illustrated the House of Lords are^ worth * 

S reservation in their present form and the volume before im 
eservcs tbe popularity which it will doubtless achieve in this 
country. 

The Pfremal Bemimscencca of Mr. Robert Forbes * may ‘ 
well amuse a leisure hour with the adventures of an old seaman 
and merebanf, whose experiences of maritime hardship and peril 
begau in his early childhood during the wars between England and 
Napoleon, when American veascls aud sailors encountered almost 
equal danger from both parties, and endured those provocations 
and restrictions at the hands of English cruisers which pro¬ 
voked tbe wur of 1812. The simplicity with which Mr. Forbes 
displays the prizes and thanlcs bejias received may readily be 
pardoned. 

The EA'pmcncea of an Old Teacher t, recorded by Mr. George 
Emerson, arc naturany less amusing, but have the advantage of 
extreme brevity. Mr, Kennedy's treatise on the School ana the 
I 4 mily I is very much more dull, aud by no means indfe 
instructive. Mr. Thwing'a Amencan Colleges § contains little • 
now information except ip regard to the heavy expenses of 
students at Harvard and one or two other principal American 
institutions of especial repute. These appear to be higher than 
those of Oxford or Cambridge, and even tbe cheaper and simpler 
colleges of tbe Wcot are far more cosily ns a rule than the German 
Universities, and probably not less expensive than the clerical and 
oth^ secondary seminaries of this country. 

Hr. Quackonbo^s lllu&irafed Histonj of AucLttt Literature JJ, 
if not intended for a mere school book, is too superficial to serve 
any much higher purpose. 

Of Mr. Hay's Outlines of Ontoiogiml St'icnee^j we will only 
say that the title, modest as it is, appears to be borne out by the 
contents, which are certainly sketchy and suporiiciul rather than 
profound. • 

Upon houses and housewifery we h.ive two or three volumes . 
that deserve at least a mention. The. Old House Altered** is 
one of those books on housc-c^nstructiiin, intended not for builders, 
but for householders aud owners, which the conditions of American 
life render more nmiieruus and more itsoful tiiere than they could be 
in a country where ^nly the richest have, as a rule, anything to do 
with the construction of their own dwellings. All Around the 
Horne^^, by Mrs. Beecher, contains a quantity of trite advice 
and a collectiou of more or less familiar recipes, the latter of which 
will pobal^ be more attentively studied and produce more 

S ractical efiuct than the former. The Hu%dere^ Clvh ^ 

escribes itself suilicieqtly, but is perhaps more likely to interest 
young persons who get up a taste for every kind of collecting in 
succession than actual amutours or connoisseurs in porcelain. It 
contains, however, a good deal of scattered information which to 
many readers may roall? be instructive as well as entertaining. 
Villages and Village Life §§ is the title of a modest work 
intended to suggest to the inhabitants of those tiny eolleetions oi 
Arnericftn houses which even in tlie States do not claim the rank 
of towns, such sanitary and other improvements suited to theii 
circumstances as Hr. Richardson has recommended on a larger 
scale to English towns and cities. WrinlUes and Jlecipes 1111 
may bo usefm to those beads of households who have tbe skill to 
profit by the latter, and tne courage to venture on the former, 
instead of appealing to professional help. 

- --y..,- ” - -- 

* Personal JReminisentes. By Robert B. Forlics, Bostoni Littles, 
Drown, & Co. London: Bampsou Low & Co. X878. 

of an Old Toteher* By George B. Emorion. Boston: 
Mudge & Son. Loudon : liknipeion Low & Co. 1878. 

X The School and the Fami 7 y ; the Ethics of School Rdations. By John 
Kennedy. New York: Uaxper & Brothers. London: Sampson Low & 

Co. 1878. 

§ American Colitges ; their Sturlentsmd fVorh, By Charles F.Ttiwing. 
New York : Futnaiii’s Sons. London : Siunpsou Low & Co. 1878. 

[ Illustrated History of Ancient lAtcru^turff OrimUd and Classical By 
in D. Quackenboa, A.M., M.O. Now York: Harper & Bmthers. 
London : Samjison Low & Co. 1878. 
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A work on American Boadstera and Trotting Horaes * may 
fcateraat aportamen and racing men aa well aa those who take a 
' more mneral interest in one of the nohleat of animala, showing 
as It does the special standard of breeding and character nroduced 
by the pecnliar habits of the Northern American, who has little 
taste for nding if he can possibly drive, and whose dislike to 
equitation was a principal cause of the marked superiority of the 
Southern cavalry during the war, the Germans being at first 
almost the only respectable horse soldiere produced hy the North. 

ThB p^Uietd Hester and Conijreuimai Diredory \ is, on an 
enormous scale, a much less convenient but ambitious Dodd. 

Dngland from a Back Windowt is mucb what might ^ guessed 
fro^ its tiue—a series of sketches of English life aa it appears 
to an American of quaint and somewhat original temper, regard¬ 
ing it from a point of view as much personal as national, and 
finding much to approve in the orderly and peaceful enforcement 
or ramer observance of law by Englishmen, oven on occasions of 
what may seem to be opportunities of licensed disorder. 

Among special and new editions we may mention an illustrated 
edition oi Bryant’s Thmatopsia^f well suited to the season, being a 
really tasteful and more than commonly clepnt Christmas pre¬ 
sent,” Also in the No Name SerieSf A Masque of PofisH ; and 
among the Poem of Placef a volume devoted to Africa^ which 
we trust may indicate* that the end of the series is approaching. . 

• American Roadttere and Trottinff-Horses. By H. T. Helm. Cliicago: 
Itsnd, McNally, & Co, London : Trtibncr & Co. 1878. 

t The Political Register and CongressioTuzl Pirectnri/: a Sadistieal 
Jf^ord of the Federal Officials, Legislative, Executive, and Judicial, o f .the 
United b'tfdrs 0/America, 177^1878. Compiled by llenjainin Perley Poore. 
Boston : Houghton, Osgood, & Co. London : Trilbnor & Co. 1878. 

X England from a Back Wintlow; with Views of Scotland and Iretand. 
By J. M. Bailey, the iJanbury-Ne-ws Maff. Boston: lite & Shepard. 
Jiondun : Sampson Low h Co. 1879. 

§ Thanatopsis, By William Cullon Bryant. New York: Putnam's 
Sons : ].oudun : S.*impson lx>w A Co. 

II Ao Name ISerieH. A Masque of Poets, including Gvy T'ernan .* a 
Novelette m Verse. Bo&toti: ItulKTts Brothers. 

^ Poems of Places. Edited by lIcTiiy'W. Lonrfellow. Africa, lioston: 
Houghton, Osgood, & Co. ]..onaoi]: TrUbnsr & Co, 1878. 
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Tf’ip heg leave to state, that we decline tojretwni rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this ride we can make po exception. 


THE UNITED STATES, 

The Annual Suhscription to the SaturpAY REVIEW, including 
postage to any part of the United*States^ is £1 10 s, 4 d.,,or 
$7 Ob goldf and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher^ Mr, 
David Jones, at the Office^ 38 Southamptmi Sireetf Strgnd^ or 
to Mr. B, F. Stevens, American Aymcy^ 4 Trafalgar Square, 
Ltmdon. International Money Orders can he sent from any 
office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable tn advance, 
may commence at any time, 

PARIS. 

Copies of the Satuepat HnviEyv may he. obtained every Saturday 
of M. Fothbrinohak, 8 Rue Neuve des Capueines. 

The Satprdat Review is duly i^kstered for transmission abroad. 

The publication of the Saturday Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, andcopm may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on tjke day ojf pvhlication. 

Nearly afl the book Numbers of the Saturday Review may be 
obtained through onyBookseUer, or of the Publisher, at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, W,C., to whom all Comnmiica^ 
tions relating to Advertisments should likmise be addressed. 
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THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 

WINTXB XXBlBIIlOir. 

Til. anosVENOH OALLmtl will OFBH CD OcwiDlxir SO, nith .. ExUMU.. at 
Drawings hy tho Old MoRtors, and Water-Colour Drawings hy 
Artists of the Britlsii School. 

Admiasion, le. Saason Tiokota, Si., 


PENT ” cuoUSS hy 99 Hest) witli " Dniam of Filati> Wiffe,'' '*ClirUtian 
1 * Doa<;OALI.ERY, 8 fc New Bond Stwet. Dallyi^n to Six. 1*._ 


nRyaTAL palaoe company's school of 

^ VUACTICAI, EMOIHEKKIHa—Th. EA 8 T£U TEBM vffl OJKH D. MonAv, 
January A. at Ten a.n■,on vhlrli day Studentiifor the Mi'ChiLnlcAl Courm, the Olvll Eni(Inecrl)iK 
Srcliim, iind Llit' Culotilal Sention ore rraucutfHl to ri.Nnin» th«lr i»ttcndanc« without fhil. Tbs 
■lay for the Entrance ExuninaUwi aiul Admimion ot Cundlilate« Is (wturday, January 4. 
Iwtwcen Ten a.m. and Four r.u. Proiiwivtuii nit apiillcatfou to Mr. F. K. J. flavSTOa, 
Suiwrliitondent of the School of Art, Bclmicc, and Literature, Cryatal Palace, Hydenhnm. 


PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION.—UNI- 

•k V K KSITV of L()N1)ON.-A CLARS In all the BnUecta for tliii Examination la held at 
l!<T. BAll'J'JloLOMEW'S IfO.SPlTAL and COLLKOE front January to July, tionmicnditg 
on Jannary so. 

Tlie Clam in open to other* than Student* of the ITcMnltal, Fco for tho entire Coorw Cln- 
cVudlnK Practical IniitrnctloQ and Material*), to Hiiukntf ^ the Hospital, m 8 *. | to othm, 

h'nr paTtirulars, applleatton may fie mode peitonally, or by letter, to tho Wabdui of the 
ColleyV, Bt. BartBOloi new'* Hwpltal. E.C. 

TTYDp'ffiBK OOLLEQE for LADIES, 116 Gloacerter 

■A A. ' Terrace, Hyde Park, 

The JUNIOR TERM begin* Jnnnaiy 8 . 

. The SE^IUR T'ERM. Jannitry 80. 
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QT. ‘pBTFaH'S ^COliDJBOE, RADLEY.- 

An ELECTION to* POUR ENTRANCE (l®tlOLAVjlSIlJP 8 wm> heldonFrUsy, 
JeiUiary H, IhM. and the Exmniimtlon wSl eommeaop tw* tlie itrevieu* W^edlnMdoy at 4,80 p,ji. 

The .^ holiuNlihi!) will he of Ui« value'of rtw. tM, i'lo, and iSO each. They are open to ]loy* 
who vltl tw under the neeufFourtewi onJaitunry 1 . lOTli. niul are tenable fur Four Year*. Under 
H|KciaL e{rcuni»tanuea a eapplnuientary Hcholorriiip may Le awarded after the ibur years' 

IhiniiK the day* of Exiimhiatjon Caiididate* will be received in the College. 

Apply to the PuusAa, Radley College, AhtngJun._ 
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The NEYT TERM w ill begin on Monday, January 97. 
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OVER 0 0 li L E 

JVc*Wmf-The Right Hon. Earl GllANVlI.nB, K.O. 

Tuition firom 10 tu IB Onlneu*. Hoard, £40 a year. 

For partlculun apply to tlie IIkao-Mamteu or tJ»e IION. SEOUET.iltr, 
The NBJtT TEKM Imgln* on January 9». 
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T.ANOISfi COLLEGE. — LENT TERM wiU begin on 

Friday. Januaiy 94. Sehool du«i Fifty-lire to Eighty-five Oiulnei* per anBum.-For 
PrwpMtiH, apply to too S^X^lir.^ _ R. E. BANDERSO N. ttead-lltMtr. 

■niOCESAN COLLEGE SCHOOL, NEWPORT (Isle of 

Wlght>.-.For partfamtsre leipectlng this nnan, but' biirhly-iaeoeMflil, Mlddlc-Clsm 
flchou l. apiny to Principal, ML COOKMB. _ 

U N D W E L L, ncRP BIRMINGHAM. 

^ FWtor- The Lord Bhhop of LICnFTELD. 

Fre«t'ef*»t«.The Earl and Counte** of DARTMOUTH. 
tadv8upentami6nf-U\» WINSCOM. 
fiOUOOb DEPABTJIBjrr t 


WOOLWICH and SANDHURST.—Tho Rev. Dr, HUGHES 

F V commence* hi* next Term on January 18. He had Eight up last tone, and hespuied 
3<Kl. NumiK-r received Twelve.-Ca*tlBbar Court, Ealing. W. 
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QT.' LEONAUDS-ON-SEA.—The Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, 

M.A. Oxen, receive* PUPILS to prepare for Public School*. The bouae stand* on 
high ground and overlook* too sea.—For wrnu. M.. addle**, The Mount Lodge. 8t Leonard*- 
on- ^o. 

A GENTLEM;AN, retired from the Indian Civil Service, » 
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Battefaetory refcrc ncea tcduiwai.-Adat^. M.. May'e Advertletng Offlee*, W P 
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OVERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL— 

TTfider Contmot for tho ronveyanc* ot the Molla to the Mediterranean, &xd!«. ChtQk 
Janoa, and AuitraUr. 'nth I'ctnlnmilM and Oriental Steam Navigation C.ompnny d eepot o a 
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T-vENTB OA!ri|LOGDE, New Edition, lUuatratcd, and de- 

Xy wriliina newtral hundrri vartetloa of WATCHES. CHRONOMETEitS, CLOCKS, fro., 
will TM) forwardedflm on application to 

dl Strand, or 34 andSS Ituyal ExrhanRC, London. 
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T he LONDON ASSURANCE. 

dneorparated by Royal Charter, A.D. 1730.1 
For FIRE, LIFE, end MARINE ASSURANCES, 
nJUD OFFlOlC-7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LUtlDON, E.C. 

WE8T-BITD AORNTS—Meisn. GRINDLAY ft CO., :•& Parliament Btroot. S.W. 
Goumior-EDWARD BUDD. E»q. | A’uft-4?«wrm»r-AIAllK WJLKS COLLET, Ehq. 
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Robert llendemou, Eir. 

_______ , Louie iTnth, Esq. 

.. Jllain Thomitt Brand, Eiq. | Ifenry J. B. Kendall, Eiq. 

Major'General H. P. Bum._ | Charici * * ” 

Oeoido Willi.im Campbell, Eaq. 

Oeorge li. Oewhurst. Eeq. ..i 
HohortB.Dobrecj!;*q. ' 

Roliert Gilleapie, E*a. 

Howard USlllut, Etq. 

Henry Giweben, Esq, 

Edwin Gower. Esq. 

A. C. Guthrie, Esq. 

NOTICE is hereby given that the Fllleea days of grace allowed for renewal of Chrlstmoe 
PoUciQP will expire on January 6. 

The Directors Invito aPDllealkmi for Afencieii for the Fire and Life Denartments. 
Prospectuses, pplee of toe Fne, Idfr, end Marine Aocounts, ami all other' ' 
hod on application. 


CharfcH Lyull. 1 <:h(i. 

I'niituin It. W. Pi‘ll.v,R.N. 
William Itniiilr, Enq. 

1*. y. ISoiiertriiin, Ksq. 
KohpTt Itvm*. 

David P.St-l]ar,E»q. 
Cninuel T.oo|i,)ld Soymour. 
Lewis A. Wall 111 * 0 ,Esq. 
Williaui B. Watson, Esq. 


[orihe Aocounts, ami ail other inlvniiiitlon con be 
JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secn/w'v. 


prAND-EI-HAND HRR and LIFE INSUIIANOE OFFICE, 

XX ITEW BRtDGE STREET, BLACICFRIAR^,, 


' > The OLDEST i| W»v «« ve Office to toe World, 

The WHC^#07 ore divided omengst tlm Pnifoy-holdeTe. 

Antoeattosu for Agenriee die faivlled from penuni of Influence. 


-M-OBTRERN JliOB.«nd LIFE ASSUR.ANCE COMPANY. 

w EMAaLisnao 1636, 

O^iap tol lONto^-l MOOnOATB street. 

“^“ffiytoTT)...£3,Siri,000. 

‘;to dU piM of the World. 


FTBE TOUEANOE COMPANY. 

___ ^ OLD HBOAD srnitoia?, X C. | and w & 17 pall mall, s,w, 

CAFJ1*^L, glA06jiao. PAID-UP and IMVfiS'JlSD. £7oo/joo. 

___j ocainst Fire on Prop^y to all ports of the world at miKleruto rates of premlnm. 

Prompt and liberal settlement of claims. Polielcefalllng due at Christmse sltonld bo xenowud 
before January U, or the same will beeoiue void. _ 

_ • E. COZE NS S MITH, Gcneml Jfonape r. 

p H CE N I X FIRE OFFICE. 

X lombard street ANT) CHARING CROflS, LONDi.»N..-EsTABH8HB» 1789. 
Prompt and liberal Ifoss Settlements. 

Insurances oflbetod In all ports of the World. 

^ _ JOHN J. BLOOMF I ELD, .Secr* lory. 

the AGBA BANK, Limited. — EstfrMished in 1883 . 

X ’ • CAPITAL £1.(KK>.000. 

aiAfr OmotoiJQQHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET. LONDON. 

In Edfitour]to*Untontta, Bombay, Madras, Rurraohee, Agrn, Lahore. Shanghai, 
Hong Kong. 

' Cdnent Accounts are kept atthc Head Office on the Terms ciistomaTT frlto LOddom Banheiv* 
and Interest allowed when the ^dit |lainuno docs not fall imlow gUB, 
DcvoUtoiVMi^ltoiUedjNatDdsanUwrollowingterms,^ 

At6 ear oettt. IM a»u., subject to 19 months* Notice olMfl^^dwal. 

Forsnwter penodswpoilts wilt be received on temn* wl|dfreed upon. 

« lpsqndad.toeeumint extoange of toe day on iiny of the Ranh, free df V 

1 ,lodi. suA M 

E^y Qthec deacrij»|^4ifV;Bg|flJ^ Builness and Auil^ Agtdcy, BrlUtli and Indian, 
**^“***" ■ : \ J. THOMSON. Chairman. 


•*! , |U*PS’S OLYUEXtlNE 

Scfritoess and dryness, tijillK^ and laRatfon. Indud 


I t A T I 0 N. 

BR8. 

ih and affixitiog the Voice. Bold 
ft OG., liomoDopathlc Chemists, 


ir I N A H Tn 

XX The Civiun of Old Irhh 

some. Universally poctm__ 

Thomisky is sofr, ngto rg 


t-L WHISKY. 

pure, ndld. mellow, ddiciouj;, and most wbote- 
" jimcal Profession. Dr. UAaaALb aaye i 
awieU matured, oml of very oxeellent quality.^ 
Street. W. 


GAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, solicit attention 

^ to theJr 


1 >AN 0 REATI 0 EMULSION, which is now recommended by 

X the Medtoal Profession In all Countries, os a ^ 

llyfEDIOINAL FOOD, most benafleial to Invalids and those 

*^*X Imvfog any teadnoey to 

pONSUMPTION, WASTING DISEASES, Ac. It nouiisbes 

^ the syttem by the totroduetioa of etoble solid Aite. tho accessary food for Oobsamp- 
tlves,i[ B. 

gAVOBY & MOORE, and all Chemists. 

rV- 


TNDIGESTION.-MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEP-I 







































